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H A VE no other Excuſe * the W I take of 
laying this Hiſtory of England at Your Royal Feet, 
than the Nature of the Work itſelf ; by which I 


— hope to make Strangers acquainted «a the Origin 
* of the Engliſh Monarchy. 

I flatter myſelf, that Your Majeſty (who is the moſt intereſted 

in the Glory of the Engliſh Nation) will pardon the Weakneſs of 
my Endeavours in the Execution of this Deſign. 
As plain and genuine Relation of the Actions of Your Royal 
Predeceſſors, ſeconded by the Courage, Zeal, and Loyalty of their 
Engliſh SubjeQts, js a Panegyrick which cannot but be acceptable to 
Your Mageſty; ; tho' I fear Your condemning my Raſhneſs (however 
copious is the Subject) ſhould I attempt a Character of Vour 
Majeſty, a Taſk reſerv'd for a much abler Pen. 


* Wall therefore, Sire, endeavour at nothing ** than the 


el s Reign, with the Reigns * Vour Predeceſſos the giving 
them 
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4 if NN rs, by an eaſy Method, to compare Your 
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th! an u. Opec to bly; how attentive * Woche Mbeſty 
follows the Steps of thoſe Engliſh Monarchs, who have made the 
greateſt Figure for Virtue and for an unfeigne Love of their 
People, and with what Precaution Your M _ ayoids thoſe Paths 
Which -delnded Princes have wander d. 1 

"This Hiſtory will plainly ſhew, that an uninterrupted Harmony 
ſubſiſting between the King and Parliament, is the moſt ſolid Baſis 
of the Glory of the Prince, and of the Proſperity of the People. 
Whoſoever is the leaſt F with the Tranſactions in England, 
ſince Vour Majeſty Has fifl'd the Throne, myſt be convinc'd; That 
Yout. Majeſty has made this unalterable Principle the Rule of all 
Your Actions. 

SIRE, I ſhall efteem my Happineſs compleat, if my Zeal . 
Vour Ma jeſty procures a favourable Acceptance of my moſt humble 
Duty ; and if Your Majeſty will permit me to aſſure Your Ma — 


with the moſt profound Reſpect, that 
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bl not queſtion your being pris d at my Ah to aſſiſt your deſign 

of writing the life of Mr. Rayin. I am ſorry I cannot (as I wiſh) be of your 
opinion : for I own to you, I cou'd never yet come to a reſolution on that head. 
I am a ſtranger to the taſte of the publick, and tho' I ſhould judge, as you do, 
840 1 that an account of this Gentleman muſt be well received, yet I think nothing 
can ſo thoroughly farisfy the curious as his Nx v HisToRY of ENGLAND: 


for it is impoſſible in a work of ſo great a length, bur an author (however unde- 
ſignedly) muſt draw his own picture much more to the life than any other can paint him. You 


will fay this is deficient, ſince no mention is made either of his family, or of the occurrences of his 
life. I anſwer, there are (1) two panegyricks wrote N chem, which ſeem t to contain all that iS 
requiſite to be ſaid on theſe two articles. By this, you will ea 

ſcruples upon your preſent | propoſal of reviving and adding them to his hiſtory of England. 

I am ſo far from thinking it improper, that I am myſelf refolv'd to publiſh thefe harangues, 

tho' with ſome alterations. I ſhall take what I think moſt for my purpoſe out of each, and of 
the two make one, without affecting greatly to deviate; or too cloſely to follow them; that I may 
have the opportunity, as occaſion ſhall offer, to inſert ſeveral particulars, which are now wanting. 

I may perhaps, contrary to my firſt deſign, go too great a length; bur you may however depend 
upon me, that Iwill advance nothing but what I am very-well aſſured of, and what can be ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of Mr. Raein's family. However, as my only aim is to oblige you, do 
as you pleaſy with what I ſend you, ſtrike out what you diſlike ; or if you think fir, ſtick to the 
two panegyricks only, which may poſſibly be the more adviſeable. But to begin; 

A great many of Mr. Ray1Nn's anceſtors and relations have diftinguiſh'd themſelves both! in civil 
anf military affairs. His family (2) is originally from Savoy, where it has been eſtabliſh'd time our 
of mind, and paſs'd thro' ſeveral honourable employments. As I am a ſtranger to their perſonal 
qualities, I know not whether the Biſhop of Maurienne cauſed this inſcription. to be cut, © Caveant 
© ſucceflores noſtri a familia Rapinorum, which is to be ſeen in rhe epiſcopal palace, chro' a 
prudent foreſight, or to perpetuate an ill-grounded animoſiry. On the other hand, this family 
pretends, that the exterior luſtre of their houſe is lefſen'd on no other account, than 1 Ther of a ſteady 


— 


„2 —— 


4 * 


oa Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. 10, Hiſtoire Litteraire Fervier 1726. * | ras 2 8 5 | 
(2) It appears by the titles of this family, that they took upon them the character of gentlemen in the year 12 50: thoſe Becke of it 
which are in Savoy pretend to proofs much more ancient; but to this we can ſay nothing. 


We know in general, that ſane of them have at different times been ſyndicks, or aldermen, of the gentry of the coullhys chen of them 
have been deputed by that body to pay their homage to the Duke their Sovereigg. 
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PR ALIA, to the 8 of ſtrict hanooe and juſtice. And this i 1s he purport of the following lines, 
* by the by, I do not quote for their elegancy ; 


ER How can this houſe maintain it's ſtation, 
Since it abhors all peculation 3 | 
But had their deeds proclaim'd their name, 
Power had then ſupported fame. 


C 


To the end I may ſooner come to the particulars of Mr. Rarix' s life, I ſhall, without farther 
preface, take notice that four brothers of this name ſettled in France in the time a N 
the firſt. ä 

One of cherk was chaplain to Queen Katherine de Medicis, who he d hich mod 4.5 Duke 
of Savoy. Beſides the benefices he held in his own 3 he took upon him the title of King's 
Orator; but what it means J cannot ſay. 

His brothers (of whom only one left iſſue) enter'd into as ſervice, and embraced the proteſtanc 
religion; for the profeſſion of which, it is ſtrongly conjectur'd they left their country. 

The eldeſt had the command of a regiment of foot, and was Governor of Montauban, with 
power over the Governors of the neighbouring forts. « We find his name among the Viſcounts who 
commanded the proteſtant troops in the ſouthern provinces of France. Some letters yet extant 
ſhew how well he was known to Henry IV. to the Princes of Conde Lewis, and Henry ; to the 
Admiral Chaſtillon, and to a great many others of the firſt rank. 

All that can be ſaid of another of theſe brothers named Pez TER is, that by circumſtances a com- 
miſſion for a troop of horſe can hardly be refer'd to any other than to him; but this we can't aver, 
as no name is ſet down. a 

PHILIBERT, another brother, was a gentleman of the Prince of Conde's retinue, and ſuperinten- 
dant (1) of his houſhold ; he was equally qualified for the field (2) and cabinet, tho' the one 3) 
and the other proved fatal to him, as they expoſed him to the hatred of the catholicks, and in 
particular to that of the parliament of Toulouſe, (4) by whoſe ſentence his head was ſtruck off, 
at the very time he came by the King's order to enrol the edict of peace in 1568. | 

Our F rench hiſtorians make often mention of theſe two brothers; farther Daniel is the only one 
who takes no notice of them (5) (nor even the leaſt of this barbarous execution. The reaſon is not 
immediately obvious: for he cannot ſay that ſentence (however unjuſt it may be thought) was 
nothing more than a particular affair, which, for that reaſon, he was at liberty to omit ; ſince on 
the contrary, it is plain, an adventure ſo memorable in its circumſtances () and conſequences, cou d 
not but merit a place in hiſtory. But this learned man drew a double advantage from his artful omiſ- 
ſion; the firſt, that he might, as much as he cou'd, ſtifle a tranſport of rage, which is a blemiſh on 
the * the ſecond, that he might caſt an odium on the proteſtants, when he comes to re- 
late the devaſtation for (tu time made by the Admiral's army in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe, 


But even in this particular he lay under a greater reſtraint than he cou'd have wiſh'd, being oblig d 


to ſpeak in general terms; for he cou'd not enter into particulars, without ſhewing the connexion 
between theſe diſorders, and Rapin's death, which was both the cauſe (7) of, and excuſe for them. 
But however, of what he but lightly touches, M. de Thou & Mezerai give us a juſt derail, and 
ſet the affair in its true point of light. Mezerai, who is ſomewhat more particular than the athe 

(and who tell us the proteſtants deſpaired of reducing the town, as there was in it $000. regular 
troops, augmented by a eat number af ee 55 Sr, that the Pane ſet fire to 
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4 +} Muitre diet now fignifies a nid but in thoſe times, it was adapted to him who had the ordering of the famil 
1 4 Thuanus lib. 32. Bello Strenuus. p . 
3 


But Rayin was in great eſteem among thoſe of Ms on dan), The conſpirators of Toulouſe made choice of him i in their names to 
treat with Fourquevaux, a fign that he had not leſs capacity than courage (Annals of Toulouſe, an. 1568. ) CR 
The conference here mention d was to endeavour ſome method of accommodation between the two parties, but theſe prov'd abortive, | 
and they * more incens d than ever. Some little time after, they came to à battle within the Town, which continued for ſeveral days: in 
this confi; the prpteſtants (who were very numerous, tho inferior to the catholicks) loſt 3000 men, and were at length driven out of the 
—— A ſolemn A was 12h was al tbr pal to pe . the memory of this ſucceſs. When the peace was made the proteſtants complain d of 
troubles 


n, as bringing to mind and it was forbid fot the future; ; it has notwithſtanding been continu'd; uy the any 
— er ſome pretence or other 112 from the 1 2th of May to the 17th. 


(4) Homo Bellis „ us - Clarus ob idque Touloſanis Inviſus Runa, R 
(5) I may be alledged that proofs are wanting. But as M. de Thou & Mezerai, whoſe veracity is 'equall'd by few, make mention of i itz we 
may conclude, that in their time the proofs were not loſt, or that they were authoriz'd by the notoriouſneſs of the fa. What puts me out 
of oubt of this, is, that Mr. de la Faille, the laſt in Toulouſe, who wrote the annals of that town, of which he was ſyndick, ſpeaks more 
ly than any who have gone before him, tho he takes notice that the ſentence againſt Rx ix was not to be found ( queſtionleſs it was 
for the honour of the : parliament taken off the file. 1 
5% This execution of RS IN made a great noiſe, and the Prince (as he had good reaſon) complain'd of it to the ing and Queen. Their 
Majeſties expreſs d a warm reſentment of it to the parliament of Toulouſe by letters which they wrote them u lubjedt. Annals of 
Toulouſe. Let any one judge if ſuch procedures are common on particular affairs. 
(7 Incenſis Oppidanorum & Senatorum, præcipue circa Urbem, prædiis, 8 eos a poblick quieta maxime omnium abhorrere dicerent 
regen recenti adhuc ob oculos obverſante RAPIxI ante biennium 4 Rege & Condeo, ut edicti pacificatorii promulgationem urgeret inur - 
v7 110 immani — ignominioſo ſuplicio affecti memoria 3 * indignam necem illi 'inauditis & jure belli incon ceſſis. vaſtationibus 
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the farms and houſes of the counſellors, and that the ſoldiers, with live coals, wrote on the runs, 
VENGEANCE FOR RAPIN'S DEATH. | | 1 0 | 
PETER RAPIN, Baron of Mauvers, ſon of Py1L1BeRrT, was Governor of Maſ-granier, one of the 
cautionary towns granted to the proteſtants of Guyenne. He was a ſoldier from his youth, and 
- follow'd Henry the IVth in all his expeditions, and by much the greater part of that time, recei- 
ved nothing from his eſtate; which put him often, as well as others, under the ſame dilemma, to 
very great ſtreights. From an anſwer Mr. Rayin receiv'd, we may ſuppoſe even the King in 
no better circumſtances ; for having loſt a horſe, he defir'd his Majeſty to furniſh him where- 
withal to purchaſe another, who reply'd, © I would willingly do it, but conſider my whole ſtock 
« of linen amounts to more than three ſhirts.” NO Fr | PORE 
But Mr. Ravin's ſufferings in theſe religious wars, were not in the army only. He ſaw his houſe 
three times either burnt or pull'd down, and every thing pillag'd. Indeed the laſt time he was as 
much as poſſible endemnify d, and that after a manner which muſt have given him a ſenſihle plea- 
{are : for the catholick gentlemen of his neighbourhood, who had an eſteem and friendſhip forhim, 
aſſembling themſelves, reſolv d every one to contribute his quota towards the ploughing and ſow- 
ing his grounds; and as thoſe troubles were but of eight months duration, as ſoon as they were 
appeas'd, he found a crop fit to reap, and his whole eſtate in as good plight (baiting the loſs of his 
houſe) as the molt careful owner cou'd have put it. Upon a falſe rumor of his death, he had the 
pleaſure to read a letter from Queen Mary de Medicis, in which her Majeſty tells his family, that 
ſhe was griev'd for his loſt. He married the daughter of M. de Lupe, Lord of Maravat, Captain 
of fifty men at arms, a Major-general, and Governor of Mauvezin a cautionary town. J 
M. de RapiN left a numerous iſſue, of which the ſecond fon James, Lord of * Thoyras was the 
favourite with his parents: his father made a more ample proviſion for him than for any of the 
younger children, and his mother gave him, over and above his fortune, the eſtate ſhe inherited 
from John de Ferriere (Vidame + of Chartres one of the heads of the proteſtants in France) which 
ſhe enjoy d in right of her mother. He, as were his brothers, was deſign'd for the army, but his 
mother, unwilling to part with him, deſired he might apply himſelf to his ſtudies, which his father 
- with ſome reluctance conſented to. After he had qualified himſelf, he was admitted a counſel in 
the court of the edict of Caſtres, and, contary to the cuſtom of the country (for a gentleman is 
never feen of this profeſſion) he practis d to the day of his death at Caſtres, Caſtelnaudary, and 
Toulouſe ; but in this computation we muſt take in four years which he ſpent at Paris, whither he 
went upon notice of his brother in law M. Peliſſon being taken up with Mr. Fouquet. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with every particular of this noted affair, and proved many ways very ſer- 
viceable in it. He was one of the three who had a hand in the FAT, and furniſh'd what it 
contains of the Roman law. I have myſelf, in France, ſeen a letter wrote to him from the Baſtille 
by Mr. Fouquet, in which he returns him hearty thanks for that piece. Every one who knew him, 
ſome of whom are yet alive, gave him the character of one of the moſt able lawyers of his 
time, not leſs remarkable for his juſtice than his knowledge. | ia 
His wife, who died at Geneva, being baniſh'd thither for refuſing to embrace the catholick reli- 
gion, was ſiſter to George and Paul Peliſſon, whoſe names are fill freſh in our memory : her father 
and grandfather were judges in the parliament of Toulouſe, and of the court of the edict of Caſtres. 
Her great grandfather, who had been maſter of the requeſts, and ambaſſador in Portugal, was af: 
ter wards firſt preſident of the ſenate of Chamberi, and general in Savoy, while in the poſſeſſion 
of the French. I ſhall take no notice of a very extraordinary accident which happen'd to ( 1) him, 
fully recited by ſeveral authors; neither ſhall 1 ſay any thing of his children Juſt menrion'd, ſince 
I cou' d not do it without copying what is to be found on this ſubje& in the ſupplement of Moreri 
printed at Amſterdam 1716. This family, which has produced a number bf eminent perſohs, is 
originally (2) Engliſh, and deſcended from an (3) Attorney- general to the Prince of Wales, while 
he reſided at Guy enn 581 v lis 10 
I come. now to Mr. Rapin, who is properly the ſubject of this letter. PAul RApIN, Lord of 
Thoyras, ſon of the youngeſt ſon of Jams, was born at Caſtres the 2 5th of March 1661. He begun 
his latin under the direction of a tutor at his father's houſe, was afterwards tent to Puylaurens, and 
from thence to Soumur. It was here, when he was about ſeventeen, that upon a very flight occa- 
tion, he had a quarrel with a ſriend, upon which a challenge enſued; whether it was that t 


| | hey had 
ſpent the time in fetching their ſwords, as ſcholars ſeldom war any, or that they fought a. long 
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A Village belonging to the Family. 
+ Judge of a Biſhop's Temporal Juriſdiction. | | tus | | 
1) Recueil d' Arrets de Papon livre 19. Article 9. Hiſtoires admirables de Simon Goulart, Tome 1. N 6. 


60 See Recherche des antiquitez de la langue Francoiſe, ou Dictionaire gaulois, par Borel. 
13] Borel in the ſame place, p. 377. | 
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time, the night came upon them: while they were thus engag d, Mr. Rapix's blade broke off at the 
hilt, which he was not ſenſible of; but his adverſary, who immediately perceiv'd it, had the gene- 
roſity to give him notice, which changing the duel to a friendly embrace, they return'd together to 
the town. Some months after this, he had another affair upon his. hands with a perſon much above 
his age, who, as he was taking the air, mer and rudely joſtled him in a narrow paſs. Mr. Raein 
attack'd him; but as there was a great deal of company preſent, they were ſoon parted, He im- 
mediately ran for his ſword, but at his return the perſon was gone; and tho' he made diligent 
ſearch after him, for ſeveral days he could not be found, He heard the aggreſſor was gone for 
Paris, whither Mr. RApIx immediately follow'd him; but his uncle, Mr. Peliſſon, having 
receiv'd information from Saumur of the ſuſpected cauſe of his journey, acquainted the Marſhals 
of France with the affair, by whom he was put under arreſt upon his arrival; and was alſo told 
where to find the author of Mr. Rarix's reſentment, and procur'd him likewiſe to be ſecur'd. 
Both parties having had a hearing before the Marſhals, the aggreſſor was ſentenced to be im- 
priſon d in fort L'Eveque, till Mr. Rarix agreed to his being diſcharg d; which he did in about 
a month after, at the requeſt of the Prince of Furſtemburg, Biſhop of Strasburg, then at Paris. 
The day following the above ſentence, the brother of the priſoner meeting Mr. Rapin in the 
ſtreets, treated him with language which could not but make a freſh quarrel: our young gen- 
tleman anſwer d by drawing his ſword, and before any could part them he wounded his 
antagoniſt. By advice of friends on both ſides, this buſineſs was huſh'd for fear of irritating 
the Marſhals. 5 121711 | . * 
About the beginning of the year 1679, Mr. Rapix return'd to his father's, with a deſign to 
apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the ſtudy, of the law ; but he had made no great progreſs, when he 
found. himſelf under an obligation (as a great many other young gentlemen were) of being ad- 
mitted a counſel, upon the news of an edict, which ſoon after came out, forbidding a Doctor's 
degree to any who had not ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. | 


This fame year the Courts of the edict were ſuppreſs d, which oblig d Mr. RaIx's family Ty 
remove to Toulouſe. f | | | 


Mr. Raein obſerving the unhappy: condition of the proteſtants, which according to appea- 
rances grew worſe, begg'd of his father to conſent to his throwing off the gown, and taking to 
the ſword; but receiv'd an anſwer, which tended only to the gaining time; not but his requeſt 
was thought reaſonable and well grounded, but he fear'd this new courſe of life, which more 
than any other awakens: our ambition, might expoſe his ſon to too ſtrong a temptation, as he 
would experience his religion an obſtacle to his fortune, which impediment once remov'd, he 
might, as well as others, hope to riſe. | This ſtate of incertitude very much abated his fervency 
for the ſtudy of the law; however, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only; and then with more 
than ordinary attention, apply'd himſelf to the ſtudy of Mathematicks and Muſick, in which 


he became a pretty good proficient. chu af 2b, | 

In the year 1685, his father died, and the edit of Nantz | being revok'd, Mr. Rayin, with 
his mother and brothers, retir'd to a country houſe ; but as the perſecution in a little time after 
was carried to a great height, he and his youngeſt brother in March 1686, came for England. 
He had not been long in London before he was viſited by a French Abbe of diſtinguiſh'd 
quality, a friend to Mr. Peliſſon, who not only was frequently with, but introduced him to 
Mr. Barillon the French Ambaſſador, who receiv d him with a great deal of complaiſance. Theſe 
gentlemen perſuaded him to go to court, promiſing to preſent him to the King, and aſſuring him 
of a favourable reception. Mr. Raein, who faw no ground for his pretending to this honour, 
and fear'd that a propoſal ſeemingly ſo adyantageous might have unhappy conſequences, refus'd 
the offer in the civileſt manner. His preſent ſituation was not very ageeable, being per- 
petually teaz d by the Marquis of Sciſſac, and other French catholicks then in London, upon 
the ſubject of religion, and eſpecially by the Abbe, who, notwithſtanding he ſhew'd the greateſt 
lenity and complaiſance, always turn'd their diſcourſe to controverſy.” Finding it not poſſible 
for him who was. unprepar d, to make his party good againſt a man converſant in every contro- 
yerted point, and who handled his ſubject with great art, he reſolv'd 'upon returning into the 
country, without taking leave of the Abbe, tho' he came to town on no other account than to 
pay his reſpects to that gentleman. He was ſenſible he ſhould be guilty of ill manners in taking 
this ſtep ; however, he thought it better than to continue longer expose. 
As he had then no hopes of any thing in England, his ſtay was but ſhort; he went for Holland, 
where he had ſome relations, and liſted himſelf in the company of French volunteers, at Utrecht, N 
commanded by Mr. Rar Ix, his couſin Germain, e 110 OPER 
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Mir. Peliſſon, this ſame year, publiſh'd his reflections on the difference of religions, which 
he ſent to Mr. RArix, with a ſtrict charge to give him his opinion of the work, which he 
did at large, as he himſelf ſays, retorting in many places, Mr. Peliſſon's own words: but no- 
ching of this has been found among his papers. 1 bid ct | 

He did not quit his company, till he follow'd the Prince of Orange into England, where in 

1689, the Lord Kingſton made him his own enſign, in which poſt he went into Ireland. At the 

ſiege of Carrigfergus, which was undertaken ſoon after their landing, he had the good fortune to 
gain the eſtegm of all the officers of his reigment, eſpecially that of Lieutenant Colonel Fielding, 
who, before the year was out, procured him a Lieutenant's Commiſſion. | 

In the beginning of the year 1690, the regiment in which Mr. RaPIx ſerv'd, was given to 
Lieutenant General Douglas, who, upon the recommendation of three French Colonels, receiyed 
him with greater diſtinction than any other of the ſubalterns, and in time repos'd a very great 
confidence in him. FT . 

After the battle of the Boyn, at which Mr. Rap IN was preſent, General Douglas was detach'd 
with his own and twelve other regiments of horſe and foot, to make a diverſion on the fide 
of Athlone, and to endeavour, if poſſible, to ſurprize it. He appointed Mr. Raein and Mr. 
Carles, jointly to act as Quarter-maſter-general of his little army: but the town being well gar- 
riſon'd, the beſiegers did not ſucceed, and General Douglas was recall'd. a 

Mr. Rapix, ſent before to receive orders, found the King at the head of a column, who 

ſtopping him, and asking ſeveral queſtions, gave him an opportunity, by his anſwers, to efface 
the ill impreſſions his Majeſty had received in regard to the General's conduct. 7 | 

At the aſſault of Limerick, he was ſhot thro' the ſhoulder; and the ſiege being raz'd next day, 
was oblig'd to ride four miles in very great torture; being left with the wounded (among whom 
was his own brother, who receiv'd a ſhot through the body) he could not join his regiment 
which march'd towards the north. Not long after this, he receiv'd the agreeable news that Gene- 
ral Douglas had given him a company, notwithſtanding his abſence ; it was the ſame in which he 


had ſerved as enſign; and as the lieutenant had not been changed, it was no little trouble to him 
to be put over that gentleman's head. | 


The year following, General Douglas, who commanded the regiment of Scots-guards, 


being order'd for Flanders, made choice of Mr. Rain to be his Aid de Camp; but is ill ſtate of 
health would not allow him to accept the offer. 


« 


The campaign in Ireland open'd by the taking of Baltimore; after which he was at the ſiege of 
Athlone, as he was alſo at the Action which happen'd in paſſing the River Shannon, reckon'd 
not only one of the braveſt, but one of the moſt difficult enterprizes that ever had ſucceſs, and 
which the Generals themſelves in a manner deſpaired of. Two regiments of different nations 
were left in the Town, commanded by their reſpective Lieutenant Colonels ; neither underſtand- 
ing the language of the other, and both being jealous of their authority, might have proved the 
ground of continual diſſention, which was prevented by the prudence of Mr. Rain, and of a 
Captain in the other regiment, his particular friend; theſe two having great influence over their 
ſeveral commanding officers, and being themſelves diſpaſſionate, happily reconciled all differences. 

From hence Mr. Rapix was ſent to other garriſons; in particular to Kilkenny, where he of- 
ten waited on the Biſhop, by whom he was very well received; and he ſhould have thought him- 
ſelf happy in this ſituation, had not the daily broils, which aroſe between the Mayor of the town 
and the Officers, alloy'd the pleaſure he ſound in that Prelate's agreeable converſation : he exerted 

himſelf in reconciling theſe animoſities; and it was chiefly owing to his care they did not come 
to extreams. He ſometime after join'd his regiment at Kingſale, where Sir James Waller was 
commanding officer, with whom he contracted a ſtrict friendſhip. . 

Towards the end of the year 1693, he was order'd for England, without any reaſon aſſign'd; 
but a letter which he receiv'd at the ſame time from Mr. Belcaſtel inform'd him, that he was to 
be tutor to the Lord, ſince Duke of, Portland. Never having had any thoughts of chis nature, he 
could not imagine to whom he ow'd the recommendation ; and it was ſome time before he learn'd 
it was to the Lord Galloway. He immediately went to HOW and efter'd upon his charge. 
This pur a period to all his hopes of riſing to thoſe poſts in the army, which ſeveral younger offi- 
cers of his acquaintance have ſince obtain d. All the return made him, was leave to reſign his 
company to his brother, who was afterwards a Lieutenant Colonel of Engliſh Dragoons, and died in 
the year 1719. The King indeed granted him a penſion of a hundred pounds a year, till he could 
better provide for him, which never happen d. He enjoy'd this penſion ſeveral years, but, upon 
the death of that Prince, it was taken from him, and a poſt of ſmall value given him in exchange. 

While the Lord Portland was Ambaſlador in France, he was oblig'd to be ſometimes in that 
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the young Lord Portland was learning his exerciſe. While he reſided here, in the year 1699, he 
married Marianne Teſtard: as this lady is ſtill living, Iſhall only fay ſhe prov'da very advantageous 
match-to him. This marriage, however, neither abated his care for his pupil, nor prevented his 
accompanying him in his travels, which they began by a tour in Germany, where they made ſome 
ſtay at different courts, but eſpecially at that of Vienna. From hence they went to Italy by the way 
of Tyrol, where the Mareſchal de Villeroy was at that time a priſoner, who gave Mr. Raein a 
letter for the Cardinal-d'Etrecs then at Venice. Having finiſh'd their travels, which put an end 
to his employment, he return'd to his family at the Hague, and there remain'd ſome years. 

He employ'd this time of leiſure, as much as his particular affairs would allow, to the ſtudy of 
fortification, but eſpecially to that of hiſtory ; which occaſion'd his making ſeveral general and 
particular Chronological and Genealogical Tables. He was not a little proud of being one of thoſe 
who firſt founded a club, ſtill ſubſiſting, of men of worth and letters; whoſe converſation was ge- 
nerally on learned topicks; an entertainment not leſs inſtructive than agreeable. As he found 
his family encreaſe, he reſolv'd to ſacrifice the pleaſures of the Hague to the intereſt of his chil- 
dren, and to retire to ſome cheaper country. | | 

It was with this deſign that he withdrew to Wezel in 1707, where he found a great number of 
French refugees, and among them ſeveral officers and perſons of quality, with whom he kept a 
fair correſpondence. | 

The manner of living at the Hague and at Wezel, being in many reſpects very different, he 
was, more than ever, maſter of his time; and enjoy'd all the leifure he cou'd wiſh, for the apply- 
ing himſelf to the ſtudy of the hiſtory and conſtitution of England. He did not immediately ap- 
prehend how laborious a work he had undertaken ; a work which oblig'd him to read not only all 
the Engliſh hiſtorians, but alſo thoſe of other nations, who had either any alliance or difference 
with the Engliſh ; for he could not otherwiſe be aſcertain'd in the truth of facts, than by confront- 
ing the different authors. Had he not been well vers'd in the language of each, the task had been 
too difficult to have hop'd ſucceſs. Beſide the Latin and Greek, which he learn'd at the college 
and fince cultivated, he was well acquainted with the Italian and Spaniſh ; and underſtood, tho? 
not ſo thoroughly, the High Dutch and Flemiſh : but as the Engliſh was the moſt neceſſary to his 
deſign, he apply'd himſelf to the attaining an exact knowledge of that tongue. | 

I don't know that Mr. Raein was author of any other works than the HisToxy of EncrawnD; 
ſome remarks on others; the extracts from Rimer's Fœdera, and a Diſſertation on Whig and Tory. 
Tho' he was of a ſtrong conſtitution, yet ſeventeen years cloſe application (for ſo long was he in 
compoſing his hiſtory) entirely ruin'd his health. About three years before his death he found him- 
ſelf exhauſted, and often felt great pains in his ſtomach. Had he either quite abandon'd his work, 
or allow'd himſelf ſome relaxation, he might havehoped a cure. Tho' he was ſenſible of this, yer 
could he not thoroughly reſolve upon it; all that he could bring himſelf to, was the lying till fix 
o'Clock ; after which time, he could neither ſleep nor be eaſy in his bed. He was ſoon tired of the 

' diverſions he allow'd himſelf, the chief of which was ſometimes taking the air; and whenever his 
illneſs gave him the leaſt reſpite, he return'd to his work, both the ground of his diſtemper, and 
properly ſpeaking, his only pleaſure. At length a violent fever, with an oppreſſion at his ſtomach, 
carried him off the 7th day, which was the 16th of May 1725. He left one ſon and fix daughters. 

Theſe particulars ſhew that Mr. RapIx was naturally of a ſedate temper. While he was in the 
ſervice, this diſpoſition, which inclin'd him to ſeek the company of ſpeculative people, injur'd 
him in the opinion of ſome of his comrades, and even of ſome of his ſuperior officers, who wou'd 
have had him a partner in their diverſions; bur, on the other hand, it gain'd him the eſteem and a 
friendſhip of many men of merit, who were in conſiderable poſts. However we muſt not ima- 
gine, that he was altogether inſenſible of pleaſure: he could be gay upon occaſion, tho' it was 
ſeldom, and always with moderation. He compoſed ſeveral little lively pieces both in proſe and 
verſe; but as they were upon light ſubjects, or of little importance, and wrote only for the im- 
mediate diverſion of his friends, never thought them worth the trouble of reviſing; I queſtion if 
even one of them is to be found among his papers. What I have ſaid of his application to his 
ſtudy and works, muſt not be ſo ſtrictly underſtood as to imagine they hinder'd his being ſerviceable 
to, and ready to reconcile differences among his friends, whenever an opportunity offered. 

I have done what was incumbent upon me, in the giving Mr. Rayin's character. Whoever 
would have a more thorough knowledge of him, muſt conſider him in his works; a task I ſhall 
not undertake: we muſt leave the world to judge of his ſenſe, and the ſtrength of judgment he 

has ſhewn in ſearching out the ſprings of thoſe actions which he reports; but eſpecially of his 
impartiality, a virtue requiſite in a good Hiſtorian. 


1 
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I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
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ER HILE moſt, other nations have had accounts of their origin, the hiftory of their ſuc- 
ceſſive Princes, and the ſeveral revolutions in their government, delivered in their own 
language for the information and inſtruction of each reſpective country, the Engliſh have 
been almoſt the only people deſtitute of that advantage. This has been a ſtanding reproach 
in the mouths of foreigners, and the conſtant ſubject of complaint at home. Some have 
imagined the. Engliſh genius too languid or too impetuous for this kind of writing; but that 
Wi, 1 this cannot be the reaſon, why we are not furniſhed with ſo neceſſary and uſeful a work, is 
CERT cvident from the ſucceſs of ſeveral of our countrymen in the hiſtorical way, whom it would 
be fuperfluous here to mention. Others are of opinion, that the ſpirit of party, which but too viſibly 
influenced the writers of our Princes lives, and ſome particular branches of our hiſtory, has: rendered it almoſt 
" Impoſſible to make a faithful and impartial compilation from the only materials in our hands. As this obſervation 
or reflection muſt be acknowledged bur too "oſt in regard to ſuch pieces as have been penned ſince the Norman 
conqueſt, ſo the hiſtory of this Iſland before that period is not only very obſcure,” but extremely intricate and 
perplexed, and void of the accuracy expected in compoſitions of this fort. M. Rapin,: in his preface; with 
great reaſon, complains, that the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons appeared to him, at his firſt entrance therean, like 
a vaſt foreſt, in which the bewildered traveller can diſcover no beaten road, and with the utmoſt difficulty falls 
into a narrow path, without being able to gueſs whither it will lead him. | 
+ © Our author's firſt deſign was to inquire into the government and hiſtory: of England from the conqueſt ; bur, 
being defirous of tracing the origin of our conſtitution, he found it neceſſary to carry his inquiries fil higher, 
with a view of clearing up the earlier part of our hiſtory, and give thereof at leaſt a general idea. The monkiſh 
authors were his only guides here; and he was obliged to ſubmit to the drudgery of removing, or making his 
way thro? abundance of ' rubbiſh, before he could execute his project. The truth is, the - beſt lights the 
hiſtorians of thoſe ages could afford him, are but faint. During the heptarchy, there were indeed ſome records, 
chronicles, &c. but when any one undertook to give a hiſtory, compoſed of a collection of ſuch writings, things 
done in one kingdom were tranſmited to the ſubjects of another, who delivered them as they received them, 
without a nice examination into the abilities, veracity, or impartiality of their reſpective authors; for whom they 
did not undertake. to be reſponſible. We have a remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe in venerable Bro E, who in 
the dedication of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory to CxoLuLen King of the Northumbrians, enumerates the ſeveral 
authors and monuments conſulted, and concludes with his humble requeſt to the reader, That if he finds any 
<« thing falſe in that book, he would not charge him with a deſign of impoſing on the public, having only in- 
<6: deavored to deliver what he received from reports, or tradition.“ (fama vulgante.) | 
M. RAIN judged his work would be imperfect, or at leaſt leſs ſatisfactory, except h 


d his 8 e told as; ofi what occaſion 
the Saxons ſent their troops into this Iſland, and what induced the Romans to abandon a' conqueſt ſo dearly 
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urchaſed. To render it {till more complete, he began his hiſtory with the deſcent of Jul tus C84 into our 


fland, and intended to bring it down only to the Norman conqueſt : but, finding the ſcene agreeably changed 
from that Epocha, and to uſe his own expreſſion, that he was now advanced into a cultivated country, where his 


Journey became much more eafy and pleaſant, he was tempted to proceed”. He had reached the reign of 


 Henxy II, when ſome unexpected difficulties diſcouraged him, and he was on the point of quitting the taſk, 


in which he had: fo chearfully ingaged. Theſe were his diſpoſitions, when M. LE CLzrc communicated to 


him that invaluable collection of treaties of peace, truces, leagues, embaſſadors inſtructions, negociations, and 
other curious papers, known under title of RyMmeRr's FotDERa. 


* 


This reinforcement animated him to purſue the work, and put him on forming a plan of a much larger 
hiſtory than he originally intended. He was thus inabled to rectify ſeveral dates; to diſcover a great multitude 
of miſtakes in the beſt authors; to clear up ſuch difficulties as reſulted from contrary or contradictory relations, 
and inſert many memorable. and important events either intirely omited, or but ſlighily and ſuperficially touched 
by others. So that the hiſtory before us has, on this ſcore, a conſiderable advantage over all have hitherto 
appeared. M. Ravin, not ſatisfied with making a proper uſe of this elaborate and curious collection, 
has publiſhed an abridgment of the original ſeventeen volumes, in order to ſhew the relation of thoſe acts to the 
Engliſn Hiſtory. Our author thus aſſiſted, and being no ſtranger to our party diſputes, as appears from his 
Diss TRTATION OX WHIG anD Tory, firſt publiſhed in 1717, and now annexed to the preſent performance, 


hopes it will be no formidable objection, that this Hiſtory is the produce of aforeigner's pen. And indeed the 
' uncommon 


non approbation, allowed it by the public, may be admited as a ſubſtantial proof, that the Engliſk are 
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not partially averſe to the labors of a ſtranger, but ready to receive and incourage uſeful and inſtructive pieces, 
from what Land ſoever they may come. ; FL 3 

Before he enters on his work, M. Ra pix undertakes to ſay ſomething of the. origin and nature of our 
conftitition.” Tho Ris deſign was to acquaint forkigners with the fiſe and form of our government, 
Finch, being different from all othets, dught always. fo be in view, to prevent our forming thereof wrong 
Hens, our Engliſh readers will not be diſpleaſed with ſeeing what he delivers on. that head, as it may 
tend to aire them, that the Hiſtorian was well verſed in his ſubject, and conſequently. may challenge their 


Ktention. _ 7 SEL | WS 8 
The government of England, ſays our author, is truly Monarchical, but Iimited by laws, and thus differs from 
9055 >, archies, where the Prifice's will is the only law, Of this fort were all thoſe eſtabliſhed in Europe by 
He northern nations, © Here the King and people make but one body, of which the King is conſidered as the 
ad. His office bliges and impowers hin to zut the members of the community inte motion, conſult the 
welfare of each, ſtudy the good of the whole, and guard them againſt whatever may diſturb their tranquillity, or 
indanger their ſecurity. His own real intereſt is inſeparably connected with his tender regard for the 1 
and whatever advantages his ſubjects injoy under his adminiſtration, muſt prove a ſupport to his perſon and 
dignity. | . | 
As K is expected the Perſon on the Throne ſhould imploy all his care and thoughts for the good of his ſubjects, 
it was proper to inable Mm̃ o diſcharge this great truſt, by inveſting fim with conſigtfÞle power, ame aſſign 
hi + cient ſplendof 


him ſuch & revenue as might} reflect a ſuffic: © his perſon,” and ingage th&peples veneration. In 
this Flew, & was judg to grafit him ſuch privileges as ſeemed to ſpeak him poſſeſſed of ſomewhat like 
arbitrary power. Of this nature are the command of the forces both in the field and in gariſons: the execution 
of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in his name: the pardoning of criminals after condemnation : the 
diſpoſal of all the great offices of ſtate : the calling and diſſolution of parliaments: the rejecting bills, after they 
have paſſed thro? both houſes ; and the proclaiming war and peace; which are therefore termed prerogatives of 
the crown. M. Ram does not pretend to give his readers a complete and exact hiſt thereof, as not ignorant of 
their being by ſome rendered conſiderably more numerous. All he would obſerve here is, that the King is 
poſſeſſed of large prerogatives, which he ſuppoſes either the effect or conſequence of a mutual compact bett ech 
the faſt Anglo-Saxon Monarchs and their ſubjects. 1 i . 
„The King, ſays he, is maſter of all can make him happy or powerful. His revenues are ſuperior to his 
ordinary expenſes, and ſufficient for acknowledging merit in a proper manner wherever it appears. But cer- 
tainly our hiſtorian does not reaſon cloſely when he aſſerts, that the King is not obliged to burden his p 

le with taxes for the ſupport of a juſt war; becauſe he is furniſhed with whatever is neceſſary by the free at of 
Fs fabjedts, Every one knows it is the practiſe to recommend the raiſing ſupplies from the throne, and that the 
repreſentatives of the nation uſually comply with the motion, and inable the Prince to do what he propoſes :; 
2 a, at firſt fight of what is here advanced, one would be apt to imagine thoſe expenſes defrayed from the 
King's private purſe, and that the contributions of the people were only made when that ſtock proved inſufficient. 
Gur readers will pardon this ſhort digreſſion, on our promiſe to let M. Ravin ſpeak for the future without 
interruption. The „he tells us, conſidering their Kings as men, and ſubject to the ſame paſſions with 
-others;” did not tlunł proper to intruſt them with a power of changing the laws, when once inacted by the con- 
ſemt of the head and niembers; or that of levying taxes at diſcretion. The reſtraint laid on them by this re- 
ſerve, gives birth to innumerable branches of liberty and property, which cannot be infringed without qpen 
violation of the Engliſh conſtitution. The prerogatives of the crown, and the rights and privileges of the 
. , founded on theſe two articles, are the baſes of all laws made by the unanimous conſent of King 
:and people; and the Engliſh conſtitution ſubſiſts by a ſtrict union of both. The Prince is thus inabled to 
eprotect his ſubjects, relieve them when under oppreſſion, and ſee juſtice adminiſtered with impartiality. On 
the other hand, the people, while in poſſeſſion of their liberties, confiding in the protection of the laws, and the 


* 
* 


King's care for their punctual execution, injoy a ſecurity of their lives and properties. 

It muſt be owned, continues our author, that a government like this is extremely well calculated for promot- 
ing tlie hanpi Jt of -both Prince and people. But in proceſs of time ſome Kings, ain at abſolute power, 
introduced new laws on the ruins of the old, impoſed taxes on the ſubject at pleaſure ; — thus this excellent 
conſtitution being unhinged, civil wars inſued, which ſome unjuſtly aſcribe to the reſtleſs temper of the Engliſh. 
The people however were not at all times free from blame; not content with aſſerting their privileges, when 
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invaded by the Sovereign, and apprehenſive of like attempts for the future, they have ſometimes taken meaſur 
- highly injurious to the rights of the crown. 2 E e a, * 


5 


From what has been ſaid, it is eafily concluded, that the conſtitution in queſtion is in its utmoſt ſtrength and 
perfection, while union between the head and the body is maintained; and muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, as often 
as one indeavors to intrench on the other's privileges. In order to preſerve this harmony, it was neceſſary 
to eſtabliſn ſome way of communication between them. This was formerly done by a WiTTEtna-Gemor, 
or Aſſembly of Wiſe Men, repreſenting the whole nation. Some have ventured to diſpute this fact; but it is 
too plainly ſupported by hiſtory. This method was introduced by the Saxons, but with ſome difference. In 
Germany their generals, choſen in time of war, preſided at thoſe meetings; whereas in England the . chiefs of 

the people were ſtiled Kings. HENeIST was the firſt who aſſumed that title, which probably was done with 
the approbation of the foreign troops under his command ; becauſe, being not naturally their King, it is not to 
be N e he could bear that character without ſuch conſent. Hznc1sT, however, may be conſidered in a 
double capacity. At his firſt arrival, he was only commander in chief of the Saxon forces; but having obtain- 
ed the grant of Kent from VorTIGeRN King of the Britons, he became as effectually Sovereign of that coun- 
try, as VORTIGERN was before. Accordingly, he took the title of King of Kent; but did not thus become 
King pd wry is 3 probebe, that when the gs agreed to own that general their Sove- 
- reign, they did not lodge in hi S a deſpotic power over their lives and properties, on a ſi 
he was inveſted with ſuch authority over his Bricifl ſubjects. | | 4 on 97 r 
M. Rayin illuſtrates this obſervation and diſtinction by a remarkable paſſage of the ſame nature in the 
hiſtory of his own country. :;CLovis was King of the Franks, before he led his army into Gaul; but his 
conqueſts in that country made no addition to his power over his own countrymen; as is evident from a com- 
mon ſoldier's hindering him from making the archbiſhop of Rheims a preſent of a piece of plate, which was 
part of the plunder. The King, ſenſible he had exceeded the limits 95 his authority, dared not ſeem to reſent 


the ſoldier's conduct at that time, tho he afterwards took occaſion to put him to death, on ſome other pretenſe. 
- To this M. Rain adds, that it may be reaſonably affirmed that the Saxon generals did not, by 1 the 
N OY 82 al 
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itle, receive any arbitrary power over their own followers. Since therefore the firſt Kings injoyed 
Ron it was aka ler to find proper means for r their uſurping it. This coull ng 
be better effected than by erecting general aſſemblies, compoſed of the Ring and the people, which ſhoul 
keep even the balance. One material difference is obſervable between the ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, 
and that of the Franks in Gaul. In the former the number of the conquered was always the moſt conſiderable ; 
whereas in the latter, but few natives remained in the vanquiſhed provinces, and thoſe were reduced to a ſtate 
of ſlavery. Thus the Iſland, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was peopled only by Saxons, Jutes and Angles, over whom 
the conqueſts, gained by their own arms, gave their firſt Kings no other power than what the people conſented 
to. Our Hiſtorian owns we are unacquainted with the terms of the agreement offered and accepted on this 
occaſion; but is of opinion, that the ſubſequent proofs of the peoples liberty are a ſufficient inducement, to 
perſuade us of the real exiſtence of ſuch a regulation. | EE 

It is not eaſy, ſays M. Raein, to determine who the Witan or Wiſe-men were who compoſed theſe Gemots. 
It is ſuppoſed, they might at firſt conſiſt only of the Saxon officers, who divided the conquered lands among 
themſelves, and thus became chiefs in the ſeveral ſtates. When the Britons had intirely abandoned their country, 
the number of the conquerors not being ſufficient to cultivate the whole, they invited large ſupplies from Ger- 
many, on whom the reſt of the lands were beſtowed ; a certain portion of which was giyen by the new King to 
ſuch of his followers as ſtood diſtinguiſhed by their birth, perſonal merit, or ſervices, on condition of {ſerving the 
crown on ſome particular occaſions. Thoſe perſons parceled them out again to others, with an obligation o 
the tenant of certain ſervices to be rendered to the donor. The poſſeſſors of hoth forts were called Thanes, i. e. 
Servants 3 and the former King's Thanes, or immediate vaſlals of the crown. After the Norman conqueſt, 
they were termed Barons, and.afterwards Peers of the realm; the titles of Earl and Duke being merely honorary, 
or names of officers. The King's Thanes are allowed to have been members of the Wittena-Gemots; bur it is 

not ſo clear that thoſe of the other denomination were admited into thoſe aſſemblies. The diſcuſſion of this 
point is reſerved to the Diſſertation on the laws and cuſtoms of the Saxons, to be ſeen at the end of his Fiich 
Book. All neceſſary to be ſaid in this place is, that each kingdom had its Wittena-Gemot, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the King, regulated all important affairs, inacted laws, and impoſed taxes. As nothing was done with- 
out the mutual conſent of Prince and people, whoſe views were the ſame, and their intereſts inſeparable, it is evi- 
dent that the government eſſentially conſiſted in a ſtrict union of the head with the body. Upon examining the 
hiſtories of other European kingdoms, founded by the Northern people, it will appear, ſays M. RApIX, that. 
each of them have aſſemblies of a like nature, tho not always under the ſame denomination, Thus we find Diets 

in Germany and Poland, and Cortes in Spain. | | 

After the Norman conqueſt, thoſe aſſemblies bore the appellation of Parliaments. It is far from certain that the 
Conqueror continued them 3 if he did, they did not injoy the fame rights and privileges which were thereto annexed 
to them under the Saxon Kings. It is probable, they were not intirely | aboliſhed, becauſe we. perceive ſame = 
traces of them in the inſuing reigns. Parliaments however were not frequent till thoſe of King John, and 
Henry III, when it is affirmed, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, that the Commons firſt ſent their repreſentatives to 
parliament. Probably, the Lords and Commons, after their ſeparation, the time of which is not known, met 
in two different houſes, or in the French way of phraſing, two diftin&t chambers. But an - uninterrupted fericy 
of parliaments cannot be carried higher than the reign of Edward I, ſucceſſor to Henry III. engl 

As ſoon as the commons became a diſtinct houſe from the lords, they looked on themſelves as the ſole genuine 
repreſentatives of the people, by whom they were choſen ; while the lords could only pretend to act for them- 
ſelves, and the body of the nobility. The Barons, of whom it is not improbable the parliament was at firſt 
compoſed, gradually loſt many of their ancient rights, and the commons, in proceſs of time, were con- 
ſidered as guardians of the peoples liberties, and depoſitaries of their intereſts. The lords ſtill retain very 
large privileges. They are at this day the higheſt court of juſtice in the kingdom; have power to introduce, 
_— or reject bills; and are always a very eſſential part of the parliament. The biſhops and abbots, who had 
all along their ſeats in the aſſemblies of the people, remained in poſſeſſion of the ſame right after the conqueſt. 
There is no room to doubt of their ſiting in the Wittena-Gemots, as King's Thanes, or Barons; but it is 
not fo certain that they appeared there as repreſentatives of the clergy. The commons, as repreſentatives of 
the people, claim a not conteſtable right of laying taxes, and granting money to the King, in which caſe the lords 
have no other power than that of barely acceding to the bill in queſtion, without alterations or amendments. _ 

Nothing ſo well ſhews the cloſe union between the King and people, as the manner of making parliamentary 
acts: when either of the houſes deſign to bring in a bill, after examining and debating every clauſe, it is 
tranſmited to the other for their concurrence. If it goes thro? both houſes, it is laid before his Majeſty for the 
royal aſſent, after which it acquires the form of a law: but if it is rejected either by the lords or commons, or 
the King refuſes his aſſent, all the former proceedings are of no force or validity. 

The power of the commons is at preſent much more conſiderable than in ſome former reigns 3 and it appears 
from HENRY VIII application to the barons for a ſupply, that he did not conſider the commons as the ſole 
repreſentatives of the people. However, that body has generally had the advantage of the lords in all conteſts 3 
which will not appear ſtrange or ſurpriſing, when we remember that, in fact, they alone diſpoſe of the nation's 
treaſure, On the other hand, we find great alterations in regard to. the lords or peers. Formerly all the im- 
mediate vaſſals of the crown were Barons, and as ſuch had a ſeat in parliament. But as now none of thoſe lands, 
which were termed Fees of the Crown, are in being, the right of fting in the upper houſe is annexed to the titles 
of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and Baron, which the King may beſtow as he pleaſes, and which never infer an) 
authority over the ſhires, cities or lands from which they receive their titles. When once ſuch titles are cou- 
fered on a family, the head of it can never be deprived of his peerage, till judicially condemned by his peers 
for a crime which renders him unworthy of that privilege. The interior titles are ever included in the ſupe- 
rior. Each Duke, ſays our author, is a Marquis, Earl, Viſcount and Baron. This is a pardonable overſight in 
a foreigner, who may have ſeen all theſe titles annexed to the name of one perſon. We have ſeveral Dukes not 
Marquiſes, and many Earls not Viſcounts ; it not being the practiſe of England for the nobility to bear any title, 
which has not been ſeparately and diſtinctly confirmed on themſelves or their anceſtors. However, the conclu- 
ſion drawn is not unjuſt, viz. that all the Peers are Barons, and as ſuch members of parliament, according to 
ancient uſage. For this reaſon the civil wars, between the nobility and King Jonx and HExRV III, are ſtiled 
the Barons Wars. The title of Duke was firſt given in England after the conqueſt by EpwARD III, who 

created his eldeſt ſon duke of Cornwal. That of Marquis is of a much later date. In the time of the Saxons, 
Earls or Counts were governors or chiefs of ſhires or counties. W1LL1am the Conqueror having divided the lands 
among his followers, the perſons who received the title of Earl, became really lords or proprietors of the _ 
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6 ti and thoſe lands deſcended to their families. The Viſcounts under the Saxon Kings were ſo 
—. e of the Earls or Counts, and acted as high ſherits in the reſpective counties. * 4 | 
Next to the nobility are what the Engliſh call the Gentry, diſtinguiſhed into Knights, Efquires and Gentlemen, 
and all included in the body of the commons, termed. in France THE THIRD ESTATE. From theſe are 
choſen the members of the lower houſe, forty of whom make a houſe. Moſt of the laws tend to the main- 
tenance of the liberty and pro of the ſubject, who can be deprived of the former only two ways, viz. 
either by the abſolute diſuſe of parliaments, or by bribing the members to ſacrifice their country to their own 
avarice or ambition. Both theſe have been more than once attempted, and the enterpriſe ſeemed to fucceed for 
ſome time; but at length ended in the | confuſion and ruin of the projeftors, and their pernicious 
Sm. 5 . F e R of 2 2d F Hαπε 
This is the ſubſtance of what this Hiſtorian ſays of our conſtitution in general, which he had learned by a 
ſedulous peruſal of all the Engliſh writers, and ſuch foreign authors as have treated on that ſubject. It is very 
probable that M. Rayin did not at firſt apprehend to what length his undertaking would carry him, and that 
"was ingaged in a work which would demand his conſtant application and labor ſeventeen years. Aſter ſo muctr 
time and pains imployed in compiling this hiſtory, by one ſo well qualified for the talk, we may very reaſonably 
ſuppoſe it written with uncommon accuracy. Our author, ſenſible that ſomething more would be required at his 
hands, and that a hiſtorian is commonly expected to repreſent facts as he finds them, without betraying the leaſt 
partiality in regard to perſon, has offered a fort of apology for his conduct in that point, or rather made it appear 
that it was not poſſible for him intirely to avoid drawing on him the cenſure of ſome people, whoſe prejudices in 
favor of their own country, or political way of thinking, are too ſtrong to allow them to form a right judgment 
of ſome facts here recorded. Of this kind are the conteſts between the Engliſh and Scots in the fourteenth 
century, which could not be related, with their motives and circumſtances, without incurring the diſpleaſure of 
one of thoſe nations. It is the opinion of the Scots, that Epwarp ] acted very unjuſtly on that occaſion, and 
that EpwA RD III was not more excuſable; whereas the Engliſh are inclined to juſtiß⸗ the pretenſions of the 
Kings of England to a ſovereignty over Scotland. M. RapIx indeavors to place the whole affair in a clear 
light, and ventures to declare for the Scots. | A 00 rj * 
If it is difficult to fatisfy two different people in the account of their quarrels and diſputes, it is not more eaſy, 
fays our Author, to pleaſe the Engliſn themſelves, in caſes where their opinions and intereſts are divided; ſuch 
as the prerogatives of crown, privileges of parliament, ſucceſſion to the crown, &c. As theſe diſputes 
are carried very high by both parties, he equally-condemns the two extremes, and makes it his buſineſs to diſcover 
the naked truth, thro* the paſſions and prejudices of party writers. In this view, he has fairly confronted the 
facts laid down by the ſeveral. hiſtorians, and when he finds them related variouſly, admits ſuch only as are 
Rrongly ſupported” by evidence. On the whole, the ſtriẽt impartiality ſo much infiſted on in a hiſtoriographer 
ſeetms a point of mere ſpeculation, and is ſeldom or never to be met with. When facts come in an author's way, 
which may be diſputed, or are indifferently repreſented, it is almoſt impoſſible for him to reſiſt the temptation of 
giving his own opinion: and perhaps a moderate uſe of this liberty makes ſome branches of hiſtory entertaining, 
which would otherwiſe be dry and languid. There is at leaſt this advantage in knowing an author's ſentiments 
on things and arguments, that it rouſes our attention to the merits of the queſtion, 2nd obliges us to give 
_ judgment on ſubjects, which would otherwiſe have paſſed unobſerved, or been read without due re- 
As M. Rarix's deſign was to make foreigners acquainted with our hiſtory, it is but a deed of gratitude in us 
to let our natives know their obligations to that gentleman, by preſenting them with his performance in their 
own idiom; which we conceive a ſufficient apology for the preſent Tranſlation. Should we, according to 
cuſtom,” aſſure our readers that the utmoſt care and ſkill have been imployed in the verſion, they would not 
think themſelves obliged to take our word for the matter; for which reaſon we ſubmit the whole to the candid 
judgment of the public. 30637 ; 
+ The ſhameful incorrectneſs (not to uſe harſher expreſſions) of what firſt appeared, in Fifteen dear-bought 
Octavo Volumes, called, A TRANSLATION of RAPIN's His rORY or EncLanD, amply ſatisfied us, that 
the propoſed work remained yet unperformed. To make good that deficiency, we undertook a new verſion : 
and have the ſatisfaction of convincing the public, that our invidious opponents, ſpite of their powerful efforts, 
have not been able to procure any conſiderable interruption to the execution of our well-intended project. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


REAT BRITAIN is indiſpu- 


and moſt conſiderable iſland in all 
Europe; nay, we may aſſert, that 
it is ſuperior to any hitherto diſco- 
ver'd; and with eaſe demonſtrate, 
it juſtly deſerves the preference. 
But not to enter into a needleſs diſcuſſion on this 
head, we ſhall only ſay, that very few are com- 
parable to it, whether we conſider the temperature 
of the air, the number of the inhabitants, or the 
abundance of all things neceſſary, either for the 
ſupport or enjoyment of life; if it is deficient 
in any thing produced by other countries, the want 
is eaſily repair d by trade, which abundantly fur- 
niſhes this iſle, with the moſt exquiſite and valu- 
able productions of other nations. | 

I ſhall not undertake to enumerate the many 
advantageous things which may be ſaid of this 
iſland, or throw. together the ſeveral panegy- 
ricks beſtow'd on it both by ancient and modern 
writers; ſuch a detail would now be uſeleſs. The 
preſent flouriſhing condition of Great Britain ſuf- 


tably the largeſt, moſt beautiful, 


' ticular hiſtory of the former only; tho* the vici- 
nity of the two ſtates has made a great many 
events common to both, yet are not their hi- 


ſtories leſs diſtin& from each other; wherefore 


I fee no reaſon ſufficient to induce my following 
ſeveral hiſtorians, who, becauſe the kingdoms have 
been united for about an age under one ſove- 
reign, treat of them as one only. In regard of the 
particular hiſtory of England, to which I fhall 
confine myſelf, I dare venture to affirm it- con- 
tains not leſs variety, nor leſs agreeable and en- 
gaging events, than the greater part of thoſe which 
are already diſpers'd throughout the world; I 
allow ſome parts of it are dry and barren, eſpe- 
cially in the entrance; but th,s may alſo be ob- 
jected to the hiſtories of France, Spain, and of all 
other kingdoms ſettled by the northern nations. 
As there were but few men of letters among the 
people who over-run the Roman empire, it is a 
conſequence that few writers took the pains to 
leave memorials of their hiſtories to poſterity. 
This nation, as moſt others, may be compared 
to a river, which enlarges in proportion to its 


ficiently recommends her. Her naval force which | diſtance from the ſource, and is immenſly great 

gives — abſolute dominion o' er the ſeas; her | where it diſembogues. | 45 

troops whoſe intrepidity ſtrikes ev'ry where a But as England is compriz'd in, and is the moſt The manners 
dread 3 her illuſtrious generals who have carried | conſiderable — of Great Britain, before we enter of the inhabi- 
the terror of their arms to the utmoſt limits of | upon the hiſtory of this kingdom, it will not be tants of Eng- 


the European world, give her a greater luſtre 
than any thing I can ſay in her praiſe: beſides 
ev'ry one knows, that this iſland, truly fortunate 
by her riches and that excellent form of govern- 
ment long eſtabliſn'd, enjoys a proſperity, which 
gives her the advantage over all other known 
countries. | 
No doubt but the conſpicuous figure England 
has made for a conſiderable time, muſt excite 
the curioſity of many, to learn by what ſteps ſhe 
has riſen to that point of grandeur and power 
which render her 2 formidable to her neigh- 
bours. It is this conjecture which made me re- 
ſolve to publiſh the preſent hiſtory in French, 
for the uſe of thoſe who, not underſtanding En- 
pliſh, cannot ſatisfy their curioſity oy reading the 
iſtories wrote in that language: I flatter myſelf 
this will meet a favourable reception, if the hi- 
ſtory is not prejudic'd by the defect of the hiſto- 
rian. 5 

As Great Britain has been ever divided into 
two parts, England and Scotland, I muſt inform 


S 


ä 


my readers, that my deſign is to write the par- 


improper to give general ideas of the iſland; of — 


the original of its inhabitants; of their Manners; 
Cuſtoms; Government, and Religion. 

The iſland of Albion or Great Britain was in a 
manner unknown to the Romans before the times 
of the Emperors. They may properly be ſaid 
to have receiv*d their firſt knowledge of it from 
Julius Cæſar, either by his carrying the Roman 
Eagles into this iſle, or by the recital of two 
expeditions he made thither, of which he gives 
a particular account in his commentaries. He ſays, 
it is an iſland of a triangular form; he ſets down 
the extent of its three ſides ; and tells us, that its 
whole circumference is about fifteen hundred miles, 

or five hundred french leagues. After this deſcrip- 
tion, we cannot without ſurprize obſerve what 
Tacitus ſeems to advance, that (1) Dion Caſſius 
politively affirms, Britain was not diſcover'd to 

an iſland till under the government of Julius 
Agricola, which was in the reign of Veſpaſian, of 
Titus, or of Domitian : is it poſſible that Cæſar's 
commentaries could be unknown to theſe hiſto- 
rians ? , 


r 


(1) Hanc oram noviſſimi maris tunc primum romana claſſis enen inſulam eſſe britanniam affirmavit. Theſe words, tune 
primum, with regard to what Tacitus ſaid before, can be referr'd to the government of Agricola only. 


Great 


2 — 


TNTRODUCTI ON. 


Etymology of 


the word Bri- 
tain. 


Somner. 


* think the firſt entirely fabulous, 


Great Britain being pretty near of a triangular 
form, as Cæſar has obſerv*d,! if we conſider it 
bounded by three right lines, making a right an- 
oled triangle, we might ſay, that theſe three 
lines taken t 
hundred miles; but by taking in the many wind- 
ings of its coaſts, we find that will make a cir- 
cut of about eighteen hundred miles. The ſhorteſt 
fide, which is extended from the foreland point 
(1) in Kent to the land's end in Cornwall (2) 
and is oppoſite to France, contains about three 
hundred miles. The weſtern coaſt overagainſt Ire- 
land, from the land's end to the northermoſt 
point of Scotland, may be about eight hundred 
miles in length; and the third fide which com- 


prehends all the eaſtern coaſt contains ſeven hun- 


dred miles. | 

The names of Albjon or Britain, by which this 
iſland has been known, are ſo very ancient, that 
their original is not to be diſcover'd. What- 
ever has been advanced on this ſubject 1s purely by 
conjecture. It is ſaid the firſt of theſe names was 
impos'd by a certain Giant, fon of Neptune; but 
this is roo rank of the fable to merit the leaſt 
attention. Some derive the name Albion from a 
Greek word ſignifying White (3) becauſe the 
coaſts of this iſland appear fo at a diſtance. O- 
thers, on account of their height, imagine the 
name Albion comes from the word Al, which in 
the Celric language ſignifies High. 

As to the origin of the name of Britain, we find 
the authors who have written on this ſubject ver 
different in their opinion; the chief of which are 
reduced to the four following; viz. that 


1. This name was given to the iſland by a 


Trojan Prince named Brutus. 

2. That it is taken from the Welſh word Brydio, 
violence, becauſe of the violent agitation of the 
ſea by which it is encompaſs d. 42 

2. That it is derived from the word Brith, 
which in the fame language ſignifies Woad, an herb 
with which the ancient Britons us'd to tincture 
their ſkins of a blue colour. Camden, Sir William 
Temple, and ſeveral others eftezm this as moſt 
probable. | 

4. The fourth and laſt opinion is Bochart's, 
who imagines, the Phænicians, trafficking to Al- 
bion for tin, might give the name of Baratana& 
to the iſland, which in their language is the coun- 


try of tin; and that the Greeks have from thence 


deriv'd the word Britannia, (b) taken up by the 
Romans. 2 | | 
This etymology ſeems to be confirm'd by the 
name of Caſſiterides, which the Greeks gave to the 
iſles of Silly, lying near the coaſt of Cornwall; 
which in Greek has the ſame meaning as Baratanact 
in the Phænician language. 
If I may be allow'd to ſpeak my own ſenti- 
ments upon theſe four etymologies, I cannot but: 
The ſecond, 
which derives the name Britain from the word 
Brydio, Rage or Violence, is altogether inſupport- 
able ; becauſe this name being given to the iſland 
by ſtrangers, as we ſhall immediately ſhew, there 
is no likelihood they ſhou'd take it from the Bri- 
tiſh language, of which they were entirely igno- 
rant. Again, the aſſertion of the ſca being more 
tempeſtuous upon the coaſts of Britain than elſe- 
where, is manifeſtly falſe; by conſequence, this 
name which ſignifies Rage or Violence, cannot be 
taken from its extraordinary agitation. The third 
conjecture, from the word Brith, Woad, is the moſt 
generally follow'd; but then here is a difficulty 


* 


- 


her would give about fifteen | 


which ought to be removed by thoſe who are fond 
of this etymology, viz. that withour all queſtion, 
the name of Britain was given to this iſland by 
ſtrangers, for the inhabitants never gave this name 


to their country, nor ever took upon themſelves 


that of Britons. Their true name is Cumri or 


Cumbri, whence we have that of  Cambri, Camden's Bri. 
which the principality of Wales ftill retains. Be- tin. 


fide, it is impoſſible that ſtrangers ſhou'd, from a 
Britiſh word, give name to this iſland ; wherefore, 


Bochart's opinion, ſcems to me the moſt na- 


tural. 


It is not at all unlikely that the Phænicians, 
who firſt traded to this iſland, ſhou'd call it Ba 


ratanact, the country of tin; if this is granted, it 


will be pretty evident, that the name, being tranſ- 


mitted by them to the Greeks, and by theſe latter 


to the Romans, has been chang'd into Britannia. 
However, we can make but very uncertain con- 
jectures on this ſubject. The modern inſtances of 
impoſing names on countries newly diſcover'd, 
ſhew that they are as often taken from caprice as 
founded upon reaſon. A ſaint's-day, the name of 
a commander, or a pilot, the firſt object that ap- 
pears, or ſome accident happening at the time of 
the diſcovery, has commonly given the names by 
which we know them. Wherefore it is not im- 
poſſible, but the conjectures of Camden and Bo- 
chart are as idle, in regard to Britain, as ours would 
be, if (ignorant of the reaſons on which the names 
of ſeveral parts of the world are founded) we 
ſhould ſeek their origin by conjectures drawn from 


the language, cuſtoms, or trade of the inhabi- 
tants. | 


As it is very probable the iſland of Albion was Origin of the 
peopled by different colonies, at different periods Britons. 


of time; it is not leſs difficult to fix the origin of 
the inhabitants than that of its name; tho' en- 
deavours have been made to trace it in their 


cuſtoms, language, religion, and form of govern- Cæſar, Tact, 


ment. But before we relate what has been ima- 
gin'd on this head, we muſt allow a moment or 
two to the fable of Brutus, publiſh'd by Geoffery 
of Monmouth, who wrote in the twelfth century. 
It is indeed hardly worth the while ; but as it 1s 
mention'd by almoſt all the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
cuſtom has, in a manner, made the relation neceſ- 
ſary: beſide, it is the province of an hiſtorian 
not only to relate facts with the greateſt veracity, 
but alſo to guard his readers againſt fables which 


have been impoſed for truths. 


-Geoffery of Monmouth, a Benedictine Monk, 
wrote the hiſtory of England in Latin, which he 
dedicated to Robert Earl of Gloceſter, natural 
ſon of Henry I. King of England. This ficti- 
tious hiſtory derives the name of Britain from 
Brutus, who was the firſt King. 

This hiſtorian ſays, that Brutus, ſon of Sylvius, 
and grandſon of AEnzas, had the misfortune in hunt- 
ing to kill his father, as he ſhot at a wild beaſt; 


and being after this 8 accident either oblig'd 


to quit, or unwilling to ſtay longer in Italy, he 
withdrew to Greece, where gathering rogether the 
deſcendants of thoſe Trojans who had been tranſ- 
ported thither after the deſtruction of their city, 
put to fea, Having long wander'd on the Me- 
diterranean, he enter'd the ocean, and in divers 
places atchiey'd wonderful exploits; eſpecially in 
Gaul againſt a certain King of Aquitain. At 
length, by the directions of an Oracle, he lartled in 
Albion at Totneſs in Devonſhire. This iſland was 
then inhabited by a race of Giants, deſcended from 
Cham, whoſe King or Chief was call'd Gogmagog. 


(1) CalFd by the Romans Cantium. 


(2) Belerium. 
* According to Camden, the Greek termination Tania, which 


Grecians, as were alſo Mauritania, Luſitania, Aquitania, &c. 


—— 


(3) A 
fignifies a Country, demonſtrates that this name was impos'd by 


Brutus 
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times of darkneſs, was receiv'd with eagerneſs, eſpe- 


ſide many other reaſons, puts this out of all man- 

nies which the Gauls ſent into ſo many places of 

which lay ſo near them. This alſo is ſtrengthen'd 
by the conformity of Religion among the Gauls | 


and Britons, obſerv'd by all who have wrote on 
the preſent ſubject. Indeed we are told by ſome 


above opinion: For the Belgi were part of the 


Britain, and the Hybernians or Scots who peopled 
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Brutus, and his companions, tho? but few in num- 
per, not only defended themſelves, but even extir- : 
dated che inhabitants and poſſeſs d the country: 
to which Brutus gave the name of Britain. N This | 
Prince, who had three ſons, divided his territories, | 
the whole iſland of Albion, into as many parts, 
erecting each into a kingdom. Locrin, or Loegrin, | 
his eldeſt ſon, had England for his portion, which | 
he call'd Loegria from his own name; to his ſecond 
ſon Camber he gave Wales, which from him re- 
-ceiv?d the name of Cambria; Scotland fell to the 
ſhare of Albanact, his youngeſt, who call'd it 
be Our oe having laid this foundation, in the 
courſe of his hiſtory enumerates the different re- 
volutions which happen'd in the iſland under its 
Kings, ſucceſſors of Brutus, ſome of whole names 
and actions he particularly mentions, but he is not 
ſo exact in his chronology, for he takes no notice 
either of the beginning or ending of their different 
reigns; he ſays only that Brutus landed in Albion 
twelve hundred years after the deluge, and ſixty-ſix 
after the ſacking of Troy. His hiſtory, in thoſe 


— * 


cially by the Welſh, deſcendants of the ancient 
Britons; but it carried with it ſo many marks of 
fiction, that all who have given themſelves the 
trouble to examine it with any care, have look'd 
upon it as a pure invention of Geoffery's, or of 
ſome author whom he has blindly follow'd. 
HFaving rejected this fable, I would willingly ſay 
ſomething of the origin of the Britons; but as that | 
is impoſſible, we mult take up with the conjectures 
of Cæſar, Tacitus, and ſome more modern authors. 
The following ſeems to me the moſt probable 
opinion. | | 

| 175 agreed on all hands, that Great Britain was 


peopled by the Celti or Gauls, deſcended from 


Gomer ſon of Japhet; and the Welſh in their 
own language ſtill naming themſelves Cumri, be- 


ner of doubt. Again, the great number of colo- 


Europe and Aſia, is ſufficient to induce our belief 
that they would not neglect peopling an iſland 


a 


authors, that the eaſt of Great Britain was peopled 
by the Belgi, that the Spaniards ſettled in the weſt, 
and that the Hybernians or Iriſh eſtabliſn'd them- 
ſelves in the north; but this does not refute the 


Gauls, and both the Spaniards who ſettled in Great 


the north parts, were, according to ſome hiſtorians, | 
colonies of the Celtiberian Gauls, who inhabited 
the weſtern coaſts of Spain. But allowing there is 
no certainty, - but thoſe Spaniards were colonies of 
Celtiberian Gauls, yet it cannot be deny'd, but the | 


| | 
ſouthern part, now call'd England, was peopled | 


by the Gauls. This, to me, ſeems the moſt pro- | 


bable of any thing that can be ſaid in relation to | 
the origin of the Britons. 164739 a) | 


ee e 
Tho Cæſar, in his Commentaries, has made 


ſome mention of the Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, 
and Government of this People, we ſhould know | 
but little of them, did not we make a farther 
ſearch We muſt chiefly apply ourſelves to thoſe 
authors, who have wrote ſince the Romans were 


perhaps, of a great many other nations. 
The Britons, in a great meaſure, liv'd upon the 
milk of their flocks and herds, and upon the game, 


maſters of Britain, as moſt likely to give us ſome | 


information on this ſubject. 


n 


As the Britons did not all at once, but by de- 


grees, change their Manners and Cuſtoms, we may 


preſume that what. thoſe authors have ſaid of the 
Britons : of their time, may, in ſeveral reſpects, 


be 1 to the ancient inhabitants of the 
iſland. 


have ſet down, pretty near, what may 
be collected from them. | 


The Britons were generally tall and well made, Cuſtoms and 


red hair'd, as the greater part of. the Iriſh ſtill Manners of 


are; of ſo hale a conſtitution, that, according to dhe Britons. 


Plutarch*s account, many of them arriv'd to their 


hundred and twentieth year. Doubtleſs their tem- 


perance contributed as much, or more than the cli- 


mate to this very great age. Scarcely was the uſe 
of cloaths known in this iſland; and the inhabi- 
tants of the ſouthern coaſts were the only people 


who cover'd their nakedneſs with certain ſkins, 


fitted to their bodies, without regard to form or 


faſhion, which they wore, not ſo much to pro- 


tect them from cold, as to avoid the being offen- 
ſive to the eyes of ſtrangers who traded with them. 
They uſed to cut the figure of flowers, trees and 
beaſts in their ſkins, then rubbing the ſcarified 


Places with the juice of woad, they became of an 


indelible blue: this was by. way of ornament, 
and what Tertulian calls Britanorum Stigmata. 
They liv'd in the woods, and cover'd their huts 
with ſkins, boughs, or turf: tis ſaid, that there 
are yet people in the north of Scotland who have no 
other habitation. 


four times more. ground than: the 'extent of their 
bodies wou'a take up: I was told, that they live 
very happily in thoſe hovels, and never quit them, 


but to provide ſubſiſtance, the only care they are 


acquainted with; and as they are content with milk 
and potatoes, that cannot be very great: the man- 


ner of living among theſe people, may give us a 


pretty ſtrong idea of that of the ancient Britons, and 


with which their woods and fields abundantly ſup- 
ply*d them: their-poultry they kept for fight only. 
Czſar-expreſly tells us, their religion forbid their 
feeding upon them: they did not even eat fiſhy 
notwithſtanding their rivers, and the ſea which ſur- 
rounded them, was well ſtor'd for their ample pro- 


| viſion. 4 


Their towns, or rather villages, were a confuſed 
number of ſcatter*d huts, without any regular ſtreets; 
They were commonly ſituated in the middle of 
woods, on a piece of clear'd ground: the avenues 
were either fenced with flight mud walls, or barri- 
caded with timber. Notwithſtanding the ſimplici- 


| ty of this way of life, ſo diſtant from the luxury of 


other nations, if we may believe Tacitus, they had 
a lively genius, and ſurpaſs d their neighbours, the 


Gauls, in penetration. Diodorus Siculus does not 


ſcruple, in regard to their integrity, to prefer them 
even to the Romans. They had, however, a very 
particular cuſtom, which, tho' look'd upon with 
horror by other natidns, was thought by them ex- 
treamly innocent; it was this. Ten or twelve fa- 
milies would cchabit under the ſame roof, vhöſe 
women were in common to all, even to brothers: 
this caſtom was hate 'baniſh*d, (tho? by their inter- 


courſe with the Romans) after they had made them- 


ſelves maſters of the iſland, they were, in other re- 


ſpects, pretty much civiliz d. A certain hiſtorian 


tells us, that Iulia, wife of the Emperor Severus, re- 


proaching a Britiſh lady with a cuſtom, ſo very con- 


2 „ " 2 2 1 —_— __ 
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I remember to have ſeen ſome 
poor wretches in Ireland, whoſe cabins have had no- 
thing but a turf covering, and did not ſtand upon 


* 


(1 The name Loegris is nom quite loſt, Wales ſtill retains that of Cambria, and Scotland that of Albany ; but this does not prove 
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who refuſed ſubmiſſion to their decrees. By this 
method they became very formidable; this fort of 
excommunication being ſo opprobrious, that none 
wou'd converſe with the perſon who lay under the 
cenſure. The chriſtian eccleſiaſticks have, in this 
point, but too exactly copy'd after the ancient 
Druids. The chief of the Druids was a ſort of 
high prieſt, on whom all the others depended, and 
rais'd to this dignity by election: ſuch vaſt intereſt 
was made to obtain this eminent degree, that they 
very often came to blows before there choice was 
determin*d. 2 | 

The Bards among the Britons and Gauls, prieſts 
of an order inferior to the Druids, were employ'd 
in compoling verſes and - ſongs, to celebrate the 
praiſes of their heroes, which they ſung to the 
harp. This order was long kept up, and there re- Cæſar lib. 4. 
main'd of them, even after the Romans had en- 
tirely abandon'd the iſland. + 

There was beſide, both in Gaul and Britain, a 
third order of prieſts named Eu who applied Eubages. 
themſelves to natural philoſophy, as may be ſeen | 
in OS In a word, as _ Gauls and Bri- 
tons had, in all appearance, the ſame religion; tis 5 
very likely that * of theſe people muſt have * Brem 
learn'd it from the other. Cæſar imagined that the 1 
Gauls had been taught their worſhip by the Britons, 
and he gives for reaſon, that thoſe the for- 
mer who were deſirous of being thoroughly in- 
ſtructed, croſs' d over to, and ſtudied in Britain: 
but the moſt this proves is, that the Britons were 
more exact in celebrating the myſteries of religion; 
perhaps from the many revolutions among the 
Gauls, a conſequence of the wars excited by the 
Romans. Buchanan, leſs poſitive than Cæſar, ſays, 
it is not eaſy to be known which of theſe people 
receiv'd their religion from the other. However it 
| ſeems very probable, that the Gauls who peopled 
Britain, introduced alſo their manner of worſhip. 
Be it as it may, fince the Britons and Gauls -had 
the ſame principles, and that we have nothing cer- 


INTRODUCTI 


trary to that of all other nations, receiv'd this bold 
and blunt reply; that the Roman ladies ought not 
to reproach the Britons on this account, fince what 
they did in publick with men of merit, the others 
acted in private with the firſt they met, and not ſel- 
dom with their freedmen and ſlaves. No doubt but 
the Britons had a great many other cuſtoms, very 
different from thoſe of more civiliz d nations; but 
as their country was rarely viſited by ſtrangers, we 
can have little or no knowledge of them, eſpecially 
th of thoſe in uſe before they were conquer'd by the 
Wo Romans. We muſt therefore reſt ſatisfy d with 
1 | | what we find 4 po in 7 — 3 | 
2 | the ter of them knew but very little. 
* Cefar rf nuns the Britons truly brave, and ſays, 
they went to battle, with great intrepidity : but it 
is pretty difficult to have a juſt idea of their man- 
4 ner of fighting, ſo different from that of the mo- - 
derns. He tells us, that moſt of them fought in 
4 chariots, and drove full ſpeed upon their enemies, 
2 | whom they attack'd with darts; but when they 
4 were to engage the horſe, alighted, that they might 
uſe their ſwords to more peri: f This — 
N 8 extraordinary; for my part I am at a Jols to 
| ures Brom how tha advantage againſt the horſe 
7 cou' d be greater on foot, than when mounted in a 
chariot. ; 
- Tho? Great Britain is advantagiouſly ſituated for 
commerce, yet we don't find that the Britons had 
any large veſſels, or ventur d farther than the coaſts 
4 Their trade. of Gaul. Their greateſt trade was with the Phæ- 
4 nician merchants, who having diſcover'd this iſland, 
1 | yearly exported great quantities of tin, with which 
they traffick'd to diſtant countries; but notwith- 
ing all their precaution to conceal from whence 
they were furniſh'd with this profitable merchandize, 
yet the Greeks diſcover d and dealt to the fame 
8 | | 
4 This trade being confin'd to the coaſt of Corn- 
wall, the merchants had no great opportunities of 
learning the exact ſtate of the iſland ; fo that we 


have no knowledge of many things in reſpect both 
of the religion and Government of the Britons, 
which. might have been handed down to us, had 
they been known to other nations. A diffuſive 


diſcourſe on the former of theſe ſubjects, therefore, 


tain of the former, no idea can be well had of 
their religion, but by that of the latter, which is 
ſomewhat better known to us, tho? not much. 
The Druids have left nothing in writing, it be- 
ing the cuſtom to make thoſe whom they inſtructed 


cannot be expected, fince in treating of this and 
many others we ſhall be oblig'd to proceed upon 
meer ſurmiſes. However we know that the Britons 
and Gauls had in a manner all the fame gods; for 
example, Dis and Samothes were two deities equally | 
reverenc'd by both nations. But the Britons ſhew'd 
a very particular veneration for Andate, goddeſs 
of victory, to whom they ſacrificed their priſoners 
We know too, that both among the Britons and 
Their Druids. Gauls, the Druids were their prieſts. This word 
Druid is derived from Deru, which in the Britiſn 


learn all by heart. An author of the province of Gollut in his 
Burgundy has taken the pains to collect ſome memoira oi 
maxims of the Druids, of which the following ſeem * 
to be moſt worthy of notice. 2932 + a 
None muſt be inſtructed but in the ſacred groves , 
miſſeltoe muſt be gather'd, if poſſible, in the ſixth 
moon, with a golden bill, and with great reſpect. 
All that is born is originally from heaven. | 
The myſteries of the ſciences are not to be writ- 
ten, but muſt be truſted to the memory only 
Great care muſt be taken in the education of 
children; miſſeltoe reduc'd to powder, makes wo- 


and Celtick fignifies an Oak, as does | men fruitful. 5 
Drus in Greek, (1) they look upon the miſſeltoe] The contumacious ought to be driven from the 
as ſacred, and as the greateſt bleſſing they had re- | ſacrifices. - Py 8 5 1 85 


ceiv d from the gods. The Druids were in ſo great | 
veneration with the people, that they had, in a 
manner, acquired ſovereign power. No was 
tranſacted in publick affairs without their advice, 
and the Britons durſt not even execute a malefactor 
without their approbation. Under the pretence 
of religion, they were not only admitted to a ſhare 

in the adminiſtration, but alſo thruſt themſelves 
into the affairs of private perſons; and as they 


Souls are immortal. 11 T0 
The ſoul freed from one, animates another body. 
If the world periſhes, it will be by fire or water. 


altar, ſhut up in ozier baſkets, or be burn alive to 


alledg d chere cou'd be no buſineſs in 1 veſt the honour of the goss. 
gion was not intereſted, they arrogated to them- An intercourſe with ſtrangers. is not to be al- 
— — | — 5 — | — — — 
10) Father Perron, in his book of the origin of the Celtic language, ſuppoſes that the Lati and Greek tongues | 

. Glen ' — — 1 8 


ick: if this is ſo, the Greek muſt come from the Celtic 


2 Who 


funeral pile, will be faithfully.deliver'd in the other 


INTRODUCTION. 


Who comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
zrs death. | | ; F 
"Children muſt be educated till the age of four- 
deen, at a diſtance from their parents. 
Money lent in this life muſt be repaid the:credi- 
in the next. 
"There is another world, 


with them. 


Letters given to a dying perſon, or caſt on the 


_ world. 


Government 
of the Britons. 


The moon cures every thing, as its name in the 
Celtic language implies. 
Let the diſobedient 


into any employment. 
* v ates of © family is king in his own 
houſe, he has power of life and death over his wife, 
children, and ſlaves. | | 
We ſee by theſe articles a ſmall Sketch of the 
maxims and religion of the Druids, which was of 


long continuance in Britain and Gaul, and extended | 
itſelf even to Italy, as may be gather'd by the Em- 


ror Auguſtus, forbidding the Romans to cele- 
bete its myſteries. There were alſo women Druids, 
and Vopiſcus ſays, it was a Tongrian prieſteſs of 
this order, who foretold Diocleſian his riſing to the 
ſovereignty of the Empire. | 

As from the religion of the Gauls, we have ſome 
inſight into that of the Britons, fo may we, by the 
ſame means, from an idea of their government 3 


for both nations being originally derived from the 


Celtic, tis highly probable they had one and the 
ſame form of government. Wherefore, to diſcover 
that of the Britons, we muſt have recourſe to the 
religious ceremonies of the Gauls. Even from the 
foundation of Rome, the Gauls were divided into 
ſeveral clans, each commanded by its particular 
chief. By theſe chiefs a general head was elected, 
who had a reſtricted power, and was choſen for a de- 
termin'd time. White he continu'd in his poſt, he 
was eſteem'd as a ſovereign ; having power to en- 
force the obſervation of the laws; and as a general 
who commanded the armies. Livy gives this ma- 
giſtrate the title of King: but a modern who pre- 
tends to be better inform'd in this ſort of magiſtra- 
cy maintains, that ſuch title no way belong'd to him 
who exercis'd the ſupreme authority, and will not 
allow him other than that of paramount. Not to 
enter into diſputes on this head, we may preſume 
the Britons differ'd very little from this form of 


government, ſince we find that the country ſituated 


between the river Tine and the Britiſh channe], was 


divided into ſeventeen nations, the chief of which 
are, by ſeveral authors, ſtiled Kings. When Julius 
Cxfar invaded Britain, the inhabitants gave the 
command of their army to Caſſibelan, King or Chief 
of the Trinovantes ; and in the time of Clau- 
dius, made Choice of Caractarus, King of the Si- 
lures , for there general. No doubt but theſe peo- 
ple, who had no dependance the one on the other, 
except oblig*d to it by neceſſity, had often diſputes 
and war among themſelves, but we have no certain 
knowledge of their affairs. Wherefore, we can fix 
the beginning of their hiſtory from the time of 
the Roman invaſion only; from which, ro that of 
their being entirely freed from the yoke of theſe 
Wd we may, by degrees, follow. the thread 


of their ſtory, . tho? we meet with many gaps which 
are impoſſible to be fill'd up; ſo few authors ha- 
ving writ-on this ſubject. But before we enter into 


a derail of their affairs, *ris neceſſary we ſhou'd firſt 


where he who kills him- | 
ſelf to accompany his friends in death, ſhall live 


be driven out, let them re- 
ceive no Juſtice, let them be admitted to no ſociety, 
mies, to leave his coun 


ſay a word or two of the Picts and Scots who poſ- 
ſeſs d. the north of Britain. | 
Notwithſtanding the Britons go very far back 
for their origin, deducing it from Brutus, grand- 
ſon. of Æneas, yet the Scots (ever jealous of the 
glory of their neighbours) will bate them nothing 
on this head of imaginary honour; they even ex- 
ceed them, and aſſume to themſelves an origin 
much more ancient, tho' nothing leſs fabulous. 
Their hiſtories tell, chat Gathelus, ſon of Ce- 
crops King of Athens, or, according to others, 


ſon of Argos, fourth King of Argos, jointly with 


Scota, daughter of Pharaoh King of Ægypt, was 
the firſt founder of their nation : the progreſſion of 
which fable is as follows. 


Gathelus oblig'd, by the perſecution of his ene- Fabulous ac- 
„put to ſea with a few count of the 
friends, who were reſolved to follow his fortunes ; origin of the 


and after ſeveral exploits, too tedious to mention, 
arriv'd at Egypt, where he ſerv'd ſome time un- 
der Moſes, in the war which Pharach made upon 
the Æthiopians. After the departure of the law- 
giver, he ſucceeded to the command of the army, 
recommended by the great exploits he had per- 
form'd, and married Scota, the daughter of Pha- 
raoh. Thirty nine years had elaps'd, when Ga- 
thelus, terrified with the predictions. of ſome 
oracles menacing the ſubverſion of Egypt, ſer 
out to ſea, follow'd by a great number of Greeks 
and . Egyptians. He made ſeveral attempts to 
eſtabliſh himſelf. in Africa; but having always 
fail'd, he beats the ſeas a conſiderable time, igno- 
rant of his deſtiny, till at len he landed in a 
ſea-port on the weſtern coaſts of Spain, which he 
calPd Portus Gatheli, ſince, by corruption, Por- 
tugal (the author of this fable happen'd to forget 
Gathelus was Greek and not Latin) After having 
ſtaid here a conſiderable time, he, leaving a colony 
behind him, ſet out again to ſea, and ſteering 
northwards, fix d his abode in a country, which, 
after his own name, was call'd Gathelicia or Galis. 
In proceſs of time, his ſon Hiberus embark'd, with 
a certain number of his father's followers, and di- 
recting their courſe northerly, planted a colony 
in an iſland which he named Hibernia, ſince calld 
Ireland. This iſle being very thinly peopled, the 
inhabitants joyfully entertain'd theſe ſtrangers, to 
whom, uniting themſelves, they became one people, 
and took the name of Scots from Scota, mother of 
Hiberus. It would be loſing time to refute this idle 
ſtory, which ſufficiently diſproves itſelf ; I ſhou'd 
even have ſcrupled taking notice of it, if Buchanan 


(with deſign to expoſe the abſurdity, and to diſ- 


abuſe ſome of this nation, prejudiced in favour, and 
ſtrenuous in the defence of this fable) had not in- 
ſerted it in his Scots hiſtory: ſo much for the 
fictitious origin of the Scots. The following is 
given us by thoſe writers, who are leſs biaſs d by 
the antiquity of their nation, for a genuine hi- 


ory. * 5 Le 1 9d T 

The iſle of Iren, call'd by the Romans Hibernia, The mot pro- 
by the Scots, Irelandt or Ireland, had been long bable origin 
poſſeſs'd by the Scots, who came from the Euro- of the Scots. 


pean Scythia, when a band of Spaniards landed, 
with deſign to make it their reſidence; the Car- 
thaginians having, at that time, ſubjected all Spain. 
Their number being inconſiderable, the inhabi- 
tants, far from taking alarm, receiv'd them chear- 


fully, and allotted them a parcel of land. Bu- 


chanan maintains, that theſe Spaniards were de- 
ſcended from a colony of Celtiberian Gauls, who 
had ſettled in Spain. This kind reception drew 


others of their country to Ireland, in ſuch numbers, 


= Ld * 


T pe inhabitants 
belan, his ſeat in Verulam. 


of Middleſex and Efſex, ſo call from che Britiſh word Trenant, which Ggnifies a wall d town in a valley; Caf. 
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. * People of South-Wales, viz, of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, Glamorgaiſhire. 


that 
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the two nations uniting, became ex- | laws. The Scots of Albion were alſo look*d upon Diſtinction be. 

RW populous, and, as = — were known | as diſtinct from thoſe of Ireland and of the Hebrides 2 . «| 

by the name of Scots. 1 The former were call'd Albions, the two latter Irens berween great 
In proceſs of time, growing too numerous, ſe- | or Iriſh. From hence ariſes the diſtinction of great and little Scor- 


The ifle: He. veral families went over to the Hebudes + or He- | and little Scotland; by the former is meant Ireland, 3 
brides, iſlands lying to the north of Ireland, WAS A 


; Ir | by the latter the country which the Scots were ſeiz 2 
lib. 1. chap. 1. which, in a courſe of years, were as well peopled as 


of in cr: or Britain. The e * Scothnd. 
chat kingdom. It is faid; that the Scythians poſ- {| inforc'd from time to time by colonies from thei 
ſeſs'd Ireland ſoon after the deluge, and the Spa- brethren the Iriſh, grew ſo numerous that they were 
niards landed there in the year of the world 


at length too powerful for the Picts, whom in the Diſputes be. 
3380. end they entirely extirpated, tho 


. | it was not till (een the 
" "Theſe weſtern iſlands being thus inhabited by the | many ages after their ſeparation. brow. Pit. 
Scots, it chanc*d that a fleet of s appear'd, A good underſtanding between neighbour 
and made a ſhew of landing; they were fill'd with | ſtates is very rarely of long duration: jealouſſy 
Picts, a people of Germany, inhabitants of the | and different intereſts but too often are che grounds 
country now calbd Mecklenburgh and Pomerania: | of diſputes. Hardly were the Scots and Picts 
according to the manner of the northern nations, | parted *ere they begun a quarrel about ſome trifle. 
they travers'd the ſeas in ſearch of ſome place of | Boch ſides growing warm, they were ready to 
ſettlement, their country being too populous to | declare war againſt each other, inſtigated by the 
afford them ſubſiſtence. They immediately re- | ancient Britons, ® who zealouſly fomented this di- 
quired that the Scots would allot them land for | vifion ; for repenting that they had ſuffer' d ' theſe 
their eſtabliſhment ; to which they anſwer' d, that two nations eſtabliſhing themſelves. in the iſland, The Pigs 
very barren, *rwas impoſſible they | 
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the iſlands was ſo they look*d on this a happy opportunity to engage make an alli. 
could afford ſuſtenance for both people (1); but at them in a war, which might prove equally fatal — with the 


the ſame time, inform'd them, that a neighbour- 
ing iſle call'd Albion was ſo deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants in the northern parts, that they could not be 
diſappointed of room ſufficient for their ſettlement. 
They went farther, and cven offer'd cheir aſſiſtance 
in caſe the inhabitants ſhould withſtand their de- 


-_ 
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nation to whom they proferr'd their alliance. The The King of 


Arrivalof the ſign. The Picts, ſatisfied with this diſcovery, | Scots no ſooner receiv'd intelligence of this league, b len Fern Y 
Picꝭs in Bri- ſteer'd directly for Albion; and the place where | but they alſo t of ting themſclves to the Albis 


they landed being but thinly peopled, they met 
with very few obſtacles to their ſettling in the 
northern countries, which were, by much, leaft 

As the Scots, who had long been deſirous of ex- 
tending their plantations into Albion, where they 
hoped a greater abundance. than their oyn Wands 
could furniſh, laid hold of this opportunity to take 
a ſhare in the new ſettlement (2). The Picts, on 
the other hand, were glad of chis concourſe of Scots, 
for beſide their aſſiſtance being neceſſary to with- 
ſtand the attacks of the ancient inhabitants of Al- 
bion, they could not hope to ſubſiſt long in that 
country, if the Scots did not furniſh them with wo- 
men to perpetuate their colony. The Scots how- 
ever, would not allogy them any, but on condition, 
that in the ſucceſſion to the kingdom the deſcen- 
dants on the fide of the women, ſhou'd be preferr*d 
to thoſe on the ſide of the huſband. Bede aſſures us, 
that even in his time, this law was obſervd among 


and repreſenting to them the ill conſequence which + 1 ho 
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that' Alexander made. his publick carp into Baby- 


Fergus was no ſooner upon the throne of -Scot- 


the Pits and united theſe two nations, by degrees they forc'd the 
Scots. ancient inhabitants of Albion to withdraw towards 
the ſouth, and leave them in full poſſeſſion of- all 

the northern part of the iſland; from the river Tine, 

to the north ſea. At length their numbers being 
conſiderably encreas d. theſe two people reſolv'd on 

| Their ſepara - a ſeparation : whether this proceeded from the, dif- 
don. - - ference of their laws and cuſtoms, which might in 
volve them in frequent E, or from other rea- 

ſons, none can ſay. The Scots choſe che weſtern 

part, which was neareſt to Ireland, and to the iſles 

Hebrides ; the Picts occupy'd the eaſtern, which is 

oppoſite to Germany; after this ſeparation, (3) 


ih'd as diffe- 


theſe two people began to be diſtinguiſh 


land, but he made neceſſary preparations for main- 
taining: the war againſt the Picts; tho? at the ſame 
time he neglected nothing which might prevent it. 
By: his: Ambaſſadors he repreſented to them, that 
the difference between the two nations was about 
a very trivial affair, which might be eaſily accom- 
modated without running into any War, if each 
ſide was reſolv'd to follow the dictates of feaſon 
preferable to thoſe of reſentment ; that it was evi- 
gent they ſhou'd by weakening each other give the 
Britons, their neighbours and common enemies, an 
opportunity,of deſtroying them both, "which they 
might reaſonably imagine was their deſign. This 
remonſtrance had ſo great an else on the Pitts, 
that. at once rejecting their firſt deſign, they enrer'd 


: 
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rent nations, and to be govern'd by their peculiar | into a ftrict alliance with the Scots againſt the Bri- 
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9 iſles of Scotland, ſuppos'd to be upwards of 300, the inkabitants ſpeak the Triſh languaze, but keraln the cuſtoms of 
ancient a £1 . r en eee eee ge DO HI 29 0} Slidifoami 71 
(1) In St. Kilda, the weſtermaſt of the iſles Hebrides, the inhabitants are; maintrin'd by eggs of wild geeſe, which regularly, at 
cerrain time, come there to lay. See Mr. Martin's e r nog 3 * 
2) This is ſtrongly conteſted for ; a great many maintain, that the did not {e:tle in Britain before the 6th century atury of the chriftian 
Era: We have he d Buchanan. = — — 
(3) They were divided by the mountain Graſbain, call'd by Tacit. in vit, agni, cap. 29, Monſ. Grampius. 

Erne 1 che in theſe people were firſt call'd Britons, I ſhall however, for the future, make uſe of this appellation 
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when I mention them. 36 
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alllance with 


1 Britons finding themſelves too weak to withſtand If the Scots were oblig d directly to prove their 
Winsa baue. che united force of theſe northern people, ſued for | being ſettled in Britain ever fince the time of Alex- 
aks peace. Fergas ſome time after returning to Ireland | ander the Great, we might apprehchd that a diſin- 
1 ye was ſhipwreck?*d upon its coaſts, where a rown calPd tereſted judge would not allow their proofs altoge- 
Hr (1) Carrick Fergus has been ſince built. ther evident. But they have had the art to give 

| Diſpuces con- This is what the Scots hiſtorians relate concern- | another turn to the diſpute. They alledge, that 

| cerningthe ing the ſettling the two nations, which poſ- | when a nation aſſumes certain things in reference 

1 ſels'd themſelves of. the north part of Britain. | to its hiſtory, they ought to be allow'd, without 
1 


Fergus makes tons. . Fergus bei: 


the Picts, and 
war with the 


* = 


d againſt and gave the Britons battle, in which 
Coilus their K ing was ſlain, After this defeat the 


They ſay, no conſiderable alteration has been made 
as to the general ſtate of the iſland, or of the in- 
habitants from the time of Fergus to the invaſion 
of the Romans. The Britons, divided into ſeventeen 
nations or kingdoms, inhabited the part lying be- 
tween the channel (which divides this iſland from 
Gaul) and the river Tine in the north. What lies 
from this river to the farthermoſt point northward, 
was under the dominion of the Scots and Picts; 
the former poſſeſsd the weſt country oppoſite to, 
and ſeparated from Ireland by a narrow channel, 
the latter emoy'*d the eaſt- ſide, which is over· againſt 
Germany. From Fergus to Ederus, who reign d when 
Cæſar invaded Britain, the Scots count fifteen Kings. 
Tho' it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe none can be 
better acquainted with the origin of the Scotch 
Monarchy than the Scots, yet ſome learned Eng- 
liſhmen have diſputed their anciquity. So far from 
admitting what the Scots advance, for truth, they 
pretend to ſhew, that this nation was not ſettled in 
Britain before the beginning of the ſixth century 
after the birth of Chriſt. This conteſt, at firſt view, 
ſeems of little conſequence ; the Scots having ſo 
long poſſeſſion, need not apprehend a Jaw-ſuir for 
their country, as they can plead preſcription; and, 
the Engliſh can make no advantage by diſputing 
them the honour of antiquity, allowing it meerly 


- . . . O . . 
imaginary. . But notwithſtanding, as religion has 


this ſtrengthen'd by the Picts 


* 


very few of them will intereſt themſelves in the 
diſpute : 1 ſhall, however, briefly ſhew after what 
manner it has been canvaſs'd. | 


ſufficient proof can be brought to the contrary ; 
by this method of arguing they have drawn in 
their adverſaries to make good a negative propo- 
ſition, which, however difficult, they have under- 
taken to do, by oppoling ſeveral texts of latin 
authors, which contain the names of the people 
inhabirmg the northern parts of the ifland, yet 
make not the leaſt mention of the Scots. But theſe 
inſiſt, that ſuch a negative proof cannot ſap 
their pretenſions, for their nation not being ſub- 
jected to the Romans before the reign of the Em- 
- peror Severus, and the dominion of theſe con- 
querors being of ſhort duration, *tis not at all 
wonderful that they have known but little, or 
have made no particular mention of them. They 
add, that Tacitus and other hiſtorians taking notice 
of the Deucalidonians , Meates ?, and Arta- 
cotti, as people inhabiting the north, does not 
conclude that they were not Picts or Scots, fince 
the Iceni $, Trinobantes, and Silures, tho? diſtin- 
guiſh'd by particular appellations, were really Bri- 
tons. The moſt conſiderable among thoſe who 


Lloyd, and Stillingfleet, authors of very great re- 
putation. The chiefs who appear'd in their de- 
tence were three eminent Scots, Hector Boethius 8, 
Buchanan **, and Makenzie. 


attack'd the Scots on this head were Uſſerius ||, 


Were the Picts ſtill exiſting, they would have A like diſpute 
the ſame charge to anſwer. The Engliſh authors concerning 
above named affirm, rhey were no other than Bri- the Piets. 


been bronght into the diſpute, it has been carried 
on with a great deal of warmth. Among other 
objections made by the preſby terians to the epiſco- 


pals againſt the hierarchy, they have aſſerted, that 
the Scotch Kirk, before there were any biſtiops in the 
country, was govern'd by common prieſts. calPd 


-Caldes, whence they wou'd infer. that epiſcopacy . 


is not of divine ordination. The Engliſh epiſco- 
pals have anſwer'd this objection by denying the 
tact, and maintain that the Scots Kirk, far from be- 
ing at chat time govern'd by prieſts, was really 
not exiſtent ; ſince the Scots themſelves were. not 
ſettled in the iſland before the year of apr Lord 303: 
ſo that, according to the Fngliſh, we'muſt deduct, 
from the antiquity of their ſettlement in Britain, 
eight hundred years. This difference is ſo very 
wide, that one cannot conceive how the Scots have 
been ſo miſtaken. Is it poſſible that an account of 
forty Kings (for that number the Scots reckon 
from Fergus down to Coran, who reign'd in the 
year of Chriſt 501) ſhould be all fictitious! on the 
other hand, it is ſcarcely credible, that the eminent 
authors who tax their neighbours with this miſtake, 
can want proofs to maintain their aſſertion. I 


can't ſuppoſe that my readers will expect from me 


a particular detail of the reaſons on each ſide (which 
have filPd ſeveral volumes) fince tis probable that 


tons, who, to eſchew the tyranny of the Romans, 
* withdrew into the northern parts of the iſland, 
yg ecping up the cuſtom of dying their bodies 
Fick Woad, they were by the Romans call'd Picti, 
to diſti inguiſh them from thoſe Britons, who having 
ſubmutred to their dominion, had left off that prac- 
TA > : DTD 
tice.” This carries a face of truth; it is not to be 
conteſted, but a great many Britons, averſe to the 
Roman yoke, retir'd northward, in proportion to 
the progreſs theſe conquerors made in the iſland 
but then, as the ſeventeen nations of Britons were 
reduc'd gradually, not all at once, how came it 
they gave the name of Picti to thoſe only who re- 
tired beyond the river Tine, and did not alſo give 
the ſame name to thoſe who were as yet uncon- 
quer*d, to diſtinguiſh them from the Britons they 
had ſubdued ? Beſide the Scots reply, that this 
reaſon is rather dazzling than. folid, it being 
grounded on the conformity of the appellation 
Picts, with the latin word Picti. That it is very 
true, ſeveral Britons withdrew among the northern 
inhabitants; but to verify that theſe were the peo- 
ple calPd Picts, it is neceſſary ro ſhew how they 
came to be a ſeperate body divided from the other 
nations of the north, as it is evident the Picts were, a 


( I 2 is the firſt town Duke Schomberg beſieged upon his arrival in Ireland, 1689. 
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ncalidonii according to Camden, where the Picts inhabiting the weit of Scotland. 


+ Meates Northumberland. 


1 Iceai, the people of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdonſhize. 
-| 2 5, diligen ĩæ judiciique Vir. Grot. in Proleg. Hiſtor. Goth. p. 60. 
„ He You 


e Houriſ d about the 
in ſeventeen books. 


year's 500, and wrote the hiſtory cf 


** He publiſh'd an hiſtory of Scotland 1583, which the year following was printed at Frankfort: he was a man of uncommon elo- 
quence, and had a great facilit/ in writing: his application, prudence, and ſtrength of judgment were equall'd by very few : but he is 
accuſed of having a venal conſcience, and of being ſo violently attach*d to his party, that his bcoks by the ſtates ot Scotland were con- 
ut ip!e cenfeſſus eſt nimis inſeſtus, by his own conte ion, he treated 


* 


demn d for the fabehoods they camain d: NMariæ ico:orum Reginæ 
Mary Queen of Scots with too great inhumanity, 
Vor. I. No 2. 


Scotland, a deſcription of that kingdom, and the lives of its Kings, 


very 
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very conſiderable length of time, and had their laws 
25 — differ — 1 thoſe both of the Scots 
and Britons: But as nothing like this can be 
made appear, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
thoſe fugitive Britons were incorporated with the 
Picts, and with them, made but one body. I own, 
I am inclin'd to this opinion, which may be main- 
tain'd by the following reflection. The Scots who 
were not conquer d by the Romans before the 
times of Severus“, and continued ſubject to them but 
a very ſmall time, calFd their neighbours Pehites; 
now if this is the ſame as Picts, deriv'd from the 
latin Picti, how can we imagine that theſe northern 
people, whether Scots, or others, ſhould impoſe a 
Roman name on their neighbours ? but Pehites 1s 
a Gifferent name, wherefore we muſt allow that the 
Picts were- not deſcended from the Britons, and 
that they did not take this appellation from the 
cuſtom of painting their ſkins. - Buchanan, who 
takes the name of Pics to be Roman, acknow- 
ledges he cannot tell how theſe people call'd them- 
ſelves. But on the other hand, he ſays, they de- 
ſcend from ſome colonies which the Gauls had plan- 
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| how they were ſubdued by the 
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ted in Thrace, where they 
with the Britons of painting 
adds, that the Pits, Scots, and Britons, ſpoke 
the fame language, and his reaſon is, that not one 
hiſtorian, POE theſe three nations, mentions their 
having made ule of interpreters to carry on a cor- 
reſpondence among This to me is no con- 
vincing reaſon, for notwi ing hiſtorians make 
no mention of interpreters, tis poſſible theſe peo- 
ple might differ in their However 
Buchanan from this concludes, that they were ori- 
ginally from the Celti. Verſtegan an Engliſh au- 
thor yk that the Picts 2 their name from a 
word in their language which ſignifies to fight. 
1 tu it 5 worth fs . a 
| enquiry into the origin of a le, which 
has been nme hundred —_— meals er that 
not the leaſt remains of them are to be found. 
Having ſet down what I have found. moſt re- 
markable concerning the Picts and Scots, who 
will make a conſiderable figure in the following 
hiſtory: I ſhall return to the Britons, and ſhew 
Romans. ; 


— 
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may not -only be entertaining but inſtructive to ſome of my readers, I ſhall mention it here. Adrian, to prevent the inroads of the 


northern people, who daily Giſturb d the 
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de alarm was instantly given upon the approach ot'an enemy throughout the borders. 


peace of the Romans, erected a wall made of wood and earth, extending from the river 


Eden in Cumberland to the Tine in Northumberland, which is about ninety miles. At the end of each mile was a tower 


and a brazen pipe placed in the wall for conveying the voice from tower to tower; in each of which was a guard, ſo that by this means 
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The Occurrences of BRITAIN, from the Roman Invaſion to the 
Arrival of the Saxons. | | 


HE ͤ Romans had conquer'd a great | 


rt of Europe, what was moſt 


valuable in Africa, and the fertileſt 
countries of Aſia, before they made 
any attempt upon Briton. How- 
| ever ſucceſsful were theſe victorious 
| warriors in extending their empire 
by new acquiſitions, yet this iſland continu'd in the 
enjoyment of her liberty; which is rather to be 
attributed to its ſituation, than power; it being 
conſider'd as a world apart, to which the inhabitants 
of the continent could lay no claim, at leaſt it was 
too little known to excite their ambition. Beſide, 
the Romans ſpent ſo much time, and were ſo 
buſied in the Gaulick wars, that they had neither 
opportunity nor leiſure to think of Britain. Julius 
Cæſar was the firſt who projected this conqueſt, 
while he had the government of Gaul. The many 
victories he obtain'd againſt the Gauls greatly en- 


hanced his reputation, and was highly advantagious 


to the commonwealth. But he could not be con- 
tented with the honour he acquired in theſe pro- 
vinces ; his thirſt of glory, and deſire of exten- 
ding the limits of the empire, inſpired this deſign 
of puſhing on his conqueſts, and ſubmitting Britain 
to the Roman dominion. He is, however, taxed 
with having acted on far leſs generous motives, 
as having an eye to the treaſures (1) he hoped to 
find in this iſland; but what aſſurance have we 
this charge is well grounded? Whatever was the 
inducement, Britain, tho? at that time but im- 
perfectly known, diſcover d charms ſufficient to 
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excite the ambition of ſo great a Captain. His * 
pretence for making war = theſe Na 1460 was — 
their having ſuccour d the enemies of the common- of Britain. 
wealth; a colour often uſed by the Romans for 
puſhing on their conqueſts even among the re- 
moteſt nations. Upon this, he made two expedi- 
tions into Britain, which he has given an account 
of Þ his 8 and is as follows; 

Tho' Cæſar had ſpent a part of the ſummer i 
the deſign of — 4 an — into — £2 8 
yet. he reſolved on employing the remainder of this dition thither, 
ſeaſon in reducing to practice the ſcheme he had 
form*d againſt the Britons. He was very ſenſible 
that it was too late in the year to hope any conſi- 


- e « * 
| derable progreſs, as the winter in thoſe northern 
countries comes on early; however, he thought it 


would be no ſmall advantage if he took a view 
only of this iſland, ſcarcely known but to a few 
merchants who traded on its coaſts. He ſent for 
ſome. of theſe ; bur they were ſo little capable of 
giving him io light into what he deſired to learn, 
that they could not tell him the extent of the 
iſland ; fatisfy him whether or not it was well 
peopled; give him any inſight into the havens, or 
inform him if they were capable of receiving ſhips 
of burthen. In this uncertainty he reſolved to ſend 
Voluſenus to diſcover as much of the coaſts as he 
could without danger, and in the interim to march 
with his troops to the place deſign'd for their 
embarkation. | _ 5 
The Britons having receiv'd intelligence of 


Cæſar's deſign, and the preparations he made, en · 
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Mak 1. 


ſend him 
ambauadors. 


Cæſar em- 
barks with 
two legions. 


The Britoas deavour'd to divert him from it, by ſending ambaſ- 


ſadors to require peace and offer hoſtages. He re- 
ceived ham wah great civility and candour; but 
exhorting them to continue ſteady in their reſolu- 
tions, he diſmiſs'd them without any anſwer, or at 
leaſt without directiy informing them with his de- 
ſign. However, he ſent Comius to Britain, whom 
he had but a few days before gratified with the Lord- 
ſhip of the town of Attrebates (1). His inſtructions 
were to invite the Britons to an alliance with the 


Romans; and to inform them that Cæſar intended 


a viſit to their country. This news was extream- 
ly diſagreeable to the inhabitants, who hoped the 
ths they had taken would have prevented the 
Reman general's purſuing that reſolution. Whe- 
ther Comius.talk'd to them in too high a tone, 
or whether they would ſhew they did not fear the 
Romans, this ambaſſador was impriſon'd, and loaded 
with 1rons. | 
In the mean while Voluſenus having failed along 
part of the ſouth coaſt without landing, return'd 
to make a report of what he had diſcover'd. At 
the ſame time every thing being in readineſs for 
entering vpon the expedition, Cæſar put two 
legions on board fourſcore ſhips which were 
at hand, and order'd his horſe to follow him with- 


probably been repuls'd, if Cæſar had not order'd 
ſome arm d boats to advance; which obliged che 
enemies to give a little back. The Romans lay ing 
hold on this advantage, puſhed forward with all 


footing,” they vigorouſly attack'd, and put the 
Iſlanders to flight. However, wanting their horſe, 
which was not yet arrived, they durſt not venture 
on the purſuit. This, Cæſar tell us, was the rea- 
ſon che victory was not compleat. 

The Britons, ſtartled at the Roman bravery, and 
fearing an obſtinate reſiſtance might be attended 


with greater evils, releaſed Comius out of his con- 


the violence of the populace : at the fame time, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to ask peace of the Romans, 
and to offer hoſtages. Cæſar was willing to 
pardon them, upon condition they ſent him a 
| certain number of hoſtages for their due obſer- 
vance of the treaty. Part of theſe were imme- 
. and the others promiſed to be ſpeedily, 
Peace, four days after the deſcent, being thus 
concluded, the Britons diſbanded their army, and 
| ſome of the principal among them waited on Czfar 


dut loſs of time, for whoſe-tranſportation eighteen to have an eye to the intefeſt of their nation. In 


ſhips were deſign'd, which had not then join'd the 


fleet, tho hourly expected; but theſe orders were 


too ſlowly executed. As he drew near the coaſts 
of Britain, he perceiv'd the ſhores cover'd with 
troops ſufficient, with their darts, to prevent the 
Romans landing. The obſtacles he foreſaw on this 
ſide, made him reſolve to ſeek ſome other part, 
where the deſcent might be leſs dangerous; yet 
he ſtaid here, waiting the coming of ſome of his 
ſhips, till four in the evening, when the whole 
fleet being join'd, he order'd the principal officers 
on board his own ſhip, where he gave them his laſt 


inſtructions in relation to the deſcent. After this, 


ſetting fail, he anchor'd again about two leagues far- 


ter, oppoſite to an open level ſhore. The iſlanders 


perceiving his defign, ſent their chariots and their 
Horſe the ſame way, and follow'd with the re- 
mainder of the army to ſuſtam them. The greateſt 
difficulty found in landing was the largeneſs of the 
ſhips, which drew too much water to come near 


the ſhore; and put the Romans under a ne- 


ceſſity of leaping into the water, with all their 


e arms, to attack an enemy who reſolutly expected 


them on dry ground. Cæſar, obſerving his men, 
on this occaſion, did not ſhew their uſual alacrity, 
order d ſome gallies to draw as near the coaſts as 


Poſſible, that he might flank the enemy. This 


thought had the wiſh'd effect; for thoſe on board 
the gallies play'd their engines, which caſt ſtones 
and darts, with a ſucceſs that ſomewhat abated the 
courage of the inhabitants. The Romans, not- 
withſtanding, led at taking the water, and 
perks they would have hardly reſolv'd 2 47 it, 

an Enſign of the tenth legion had not led the 
way, and in a manner forced them to run all riſques, 
crying aloud, Follow me, comrades, if you 
vill not abandon the Eagle to your enemies: as 
«for me, I am reſolved to perform my duty to 
* Cæſar and the common-wealth' . Saying this, 
he leap'd into the ſea, and carried the Eagle towards 
the Barbarians. Shame and emulation ſo wrought 
on the ſoldiers, that forgetting the danger, they 
reſolutely follow'd him, and began the fight. Bur 


* 


all their reſolution could not make tbe Britons 


give ground, and the Romans fighting in ehe water, 


where they could keep no order in their ranks, had 
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this interim, the ſhips for tranſporting the horſe 
were overtaken by a violent ſterm, which obliged 
them to ſeek ſhelter in the ſea-ports of Gaul, and 
| made alſo a terrible havock in the fleet, left by 
Cæſar in the road, where he landed; ſome of them 
were ſhatter*d, others loft their anchors, fails, 
and rigging. At the ſame time the ſea roſe to ſo 
great a height by a ſpring tide, which commonly 
happens in the full moon, and of which the Romans 
were then ignorant, that the gallies, hall'd up 
upon the dry ſands, were cover'd with water. This 
accident was the cauſe of great conſternation amon 
the Romans, as they had brought nothing = 
them for the repair of their ſhips, nor even ſufh- 
cient proviſion for their ſubſiſtance, their general 
intending to winter in Gaul. 5 
The Britons, who were about Cæſar, ſoon remark'd 
his want of proviſions, ſhips, and horſe, and eaſily 
could perceive, by the circumference of the camp, 
that the number of his troops were not conſiderable. 
Having made theſe obſervations, ' they got off, by 


ſible ſpeed. As ſoon as they had gain'd a ſure The Britons 


rou 


finement, and ſent him to Cæſar, excuſing the 
ill uſage he received by throwing the blame on 


They ſue to 
Cæſar for 
peace. 


The Britons 


break the 
treaty. 


degrees, and informed their cheifs of the favourable . 


opportunity they now had to ſhake off the yoke 
of bondage: the Romans being but an handful 
of people, not only in want both of horſe and 
proviſions, bur that, having loſt their ſhipping, they 
had not even the means of retreating. Upon this 
advice the Britons reſolved, by all means poſſible, 
to cut off the Roman proviſions, and to amuſe 
the General till the coming on of winter. Cæſar, 
from the misfortune which had happen'd, judging 
of their deſign, took care to get together what 
ſtore of proviſions he poſſibly cou'd, and to have 


— hn. as IIs. 


them ſecur'd in his camp. After this, having re- Cæſar ref 


fitting his ſhips, he, with the wood and iron of 
choſe which were ſhatrer'd, repair*d the others. 
The ſoldiers ply'd the work with that diligence 
(and r eir ſafety depended on it) that the 
fleet, diaſiniſn'd by the loſs of twelve ſhips, was 
in a few days, in a condition to put to ſea. 


being gone to forage, word was brought to Cæſar, 
that a great cloud of duſt was ſeen to riſe from the 
rout they had taken. He immediately ſuſpected the 


cauſe, and taking with him two cohorts + which 


' (1) Arras," | | 
A Hm u legion was about ( 050 men. 


+ Coho:: 1: the tenth pan of a «gion, 0: a out 5 or 600 men. 
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Were 


ceiv'd from Gaul part of what he wanted for re- bis fleet. 


While this work was in hand, the ſeventh legion The Britons 


fall upon ti 
7th legion 


fits 


* 
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upon guard, he order'd the reſt of the troops 
Þ follow him, with all expedition. He had ſcarcely 
ſet forward, when he ſaw the legion ſurrounded, 
and hard preſs'd by a number of enemies. As 
the harveſt was got in every where elſe, they ſul- 
pected the Romans would come this way for 
orage, and were here prepared to fall upgn,them. 
It was no great difficulty to put men in diſor- 
der, who having quitted their arms, were ſcat- 
ter'd about the country to gather in the corn; 
ſome they immediately ſlew, and, to prevent the 
reſt from eſcaping, had begun to hem them 
in with their chariots. Cæſar came very luckily 
to the reſcue of the legion, which was on the point 
of being totally defeated; having diſengaged it 
from the danger, he continued ſome time drawn up 
in the face of the enemies; but not judging it pro- 
per to enter into action without forced to it, he 
retired to, and encloſed himſelf in his camp. 
The iſlanders, puffed up by this little ſucceſs, 
inſtantly aſſembled themſelves in greater numbers, 


They attack vith reſolution to attack the Roman camp. Czſar 


the Roman 
camp. 


| Czar returns 
to Gaul, 


Prepares for 
ſecond expe- 
dition. 


Lands in Bri- 


The Britons 


had with him but thirty horſe ; however, that he 
might nor give the enemy reaſon to think he ap- 
prehended them, drew up his army. They, as he 
expected, gave the onſet ; but ſo far from break- 
ing the order of the Romans, were reſolutely 
beaten back, and purſued, till want of breath put an 
end to the chaſe. The loſs ſuſtain'd by the Britons 
in this action, allay'd their courage ſo much, that 
the very ſame day they ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar 
to ſue for peace. ä 
The condition in which he then was, would not 
allow him to purſue his victory, having no horſe 
to oppoſe that of the enemy: this induced him 
to conſent to a treaty, by which they bound them- 
ſelves to deliver him a ſtill greater number of 
hoſtages, and to ſend them into Gaul, whither he 
deſign'd to return with all ſpeed. Tho? the paſ- 
ſage is but ſhort, yet the apprehenſion he was in 
of expoſing the fleet to ſome unlucky accident, 
ſhould he ſtay till September, made him haſten his 
return. The Britons failing in their promiſe, he 
order'd his troops into winter quarters, and laid 
the plan of a more important expedition for the 
next year In the mean while, the Senate having 
receiv*d advice of what the General had perform'd 
in Britain, tho* it was of very little advantage to 
the Commonwealth, order'd publick thankſgivings. 
Cæſar having commanded his Lieutenants to take 
care the fleet might be repair'd and augmented 
by building more ſhips, ſet out to paſs the win- 
ter in Italy, as it was his cuſtom 3 where, re- 
ceiving advice that his orders were punctually com- 
ply'd with, he went to port Iccius (1) and 
found an hundred and twenty ſhips, with twenty 
eight Gallies, on board of which he embarked five 
legions and two thouſand horſe. He ſteer'd with 
this numerous fleet to a part of the Britiſh coaſt, 
which he had remark*d the foregoing year, and 
landed his men without the appearance of any 
iſlanders to oppoſe his deſcent. The Romans 
were ſome time after inform'd, that ſeeing ſo vait 
a preparation, they thought fit to retire behind 
the hills. Cæſar having, according to the cuſtom 
of the Romans, fortified his camp, left in it 
ſome few troops, and ſet out in the night to fall 
upon the enemy, whom after a march of about nine 
miles, he diſcover'd on the oppoſite ſide of a river, 
where they deſigned to diſpute him the paſſage. 
Whatever reſolution they at firſt ſhew'd, they cou'd 
not ſtand the furious attack of the Roman horſe, 
which- drove them from this poſt. They retir*d 


farther back to a wood, the avenues to which were 


_ 
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barricaded with large trees cut down, and ſeem'd 
to have been fortified in ſome former war. Tho? 
to force them in this retrenchment appear*d no eaſy 
matter, yet the ſeventh legion perform'd this piece 
of ſervice, and obliged them to ſeek their ſafety - 
in flight. But Cæſar forbid the chaſe, as night 
was drawing on, and his troops were ignorant of 
the country. The next day, dividing his army into 
three columns, marching at ſome diſtance from 
each other, he went in purſuit of the enemy. 
While he was upon this march, he receiv'd the 


might prove fatal in its conſequences, made him 
reſolve to return back to the ſea coaſts, where he 
found forty of his ſhips entirely loſt, and the 
reſt ſo damaged, that they cou'd not be repair'd 
but with great trouble. | 
ſet to work, without loſs of time, and he em- it. 
ploy'd all the carpenters he cou*d find, either on 
board the fleet or in the army, till more cou'd be 
brought from Gaul. To prevent the ſame misfor- 
tune hereafter, when his ſhips were repair'd, he 


paſs of his camp; his ſoldiers wrought day 


accompliſn'd in ten days. In the mean while, he 
ſent to Labienus, whom he had left in Gaul, to 
order the building more ſhips, and to ſend them, 
as faſt as they could be launch'd, and fitted for 
ſea. After this, leaving his camp well guarded, 
he purſued the deſign interrupted by the misfortune 
attending his fleet. 

He was not far advanced, when he learn'd, that 
the enemy having greatly reinforced their army, 


the Thames, twenty miles diſtant from the ſea. 


with his neighbours; but upon the approach of 
the Romans, they ſtruck up a peace with him, 
and gave him the chief command. While 
Cæſar's army was on their march, they were ſud- 
denly attack d by the horſe of the iſlanders, ſuſ- 
tain'd by their chariots. Tho? this onſet was very 


days after, while the Romans were employ'd in en- 
trenching themſelves, a party of Britons, conceal'd 
in the woods, pour'd upon thoſe who guarded the 
camp, and, at firſt, had by much the upper hand. 
Czfar, perceiving his men in diſorder, ſent immedi- 
ately two cohorts to their aſſiſtance, who, ſurprized 


to the rout at the firſt encounter. 
Quintus Labienus Darus, was flain in this acti- 
on. As it paſs'd in ſight of the camp, Cæſar 
eaſily remark'd, that the Romans lay under a 
great diſadvantage, from the weight of their ar- 
mour, in fighting with an enemy who was active, 
as being lightly armed, and fought in ſmall and 
diſtinct bodies, which were reliev'd by freſh men, 
from a body of reſerve behind them. The Roman 
horſe were not leſs gravell'd in the fight than the 
foot, for as the iſlanders often feign'd flight, the horſe, 
which ſpurr d out in their purſuit, were intercepted, 
ſo that to purſue or retreat was equally dangerous. 
Buy the perplex'd account Cæſar gives of this affair, 
we may eaſily gather, that the Romans were here 
' beaten ; tho? he does not fay it in expreſs terms. 
The reaſons he alleges for this ill ſucceſs are ex- 


treamly weak, if they oy any weight with them; 
di 
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(1) Thought to be Calais or Boulogne. 
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how comes it, that he not meet with the ſame 


difficulties 


melancholly news of his fleet being cruelly ſhatter'd The Roman 
by a ſtorm, which had torn in pieces or ſtranded fleet ſhatter'd 
the greater part of his ſhips. This accident, which by a form. 


Neceſſity obliged him to 06; refits 


drew them by main ftrength, within the com- Drawshis 
and ſhips into his 
night to perform this difficult taſk, which they Amp. 


were commanded by Caſſibelan, King of the Trino- Caſſibelan 
bantes, whoſe kingdom lay on the other ſide of ge _ 


: : . - 7 upon the Ro» 
This Prince had, till now, been in continual war 3 


vigorous, yet were they repuls'd with great loſs; He is beat 
but this did not abate their courage. Someback. 


Another en- 
gagement in 
g : which the Bri- 
at the enemies manner of fighting, were put tons have the 


The tribune better. 


—— 


"AY 


a. — 


ht. 


Another battle, 


in which the 
Britons are 
deicated. 


Cæſar fords: 
the Thames 
in the face of 
the enemy. 


Who cou'd hardly carry their arms above water. 


corn and cattle which lay in his rout, 


The Trino- 


bantes ſubmit 


to Cæſar. 


forty hoſtages; which were inſtantly comply'd with. 
Several neighbouring people having follow'd the 
example of the Trinobantes, Cæſar found himſelf 


difficulties in ſo many engagements, in all which the 
Britons, by his own account, were totally routed. 
The next morning the Britons were poſted 
upon little hills, in fight of the camp. As no 
great number appear'd, it was thought they did 
not intend a fecond battle. Cæſar ſent out 
the whole body of his horſe to forage, ſuſtain'd by 
three legions; the iſlanders vigorouſly charged 
theſe foragers, who were defended by their convoy. 
The ſtand this detachment made giving time for 


the Roman General to bring up the reſt of his army, | 


they engaged that day in a bloody battle, in which 
the Britons were entirely defeated. | 

After this victory, Cæſar directs his march towards 
the Thames, with deſign to break in upon the 
territories of Caſſibelan: coming to the banks of 
the river, at a place where it was fordable, he found 
the enemy drawn up in order on the other ſide. 
Beſide their great numbers, they, by way of re- 
trenchment, had driven large piles in the river, 
ſome of which (according to the report of deſer 
ters) were not viſible. Notwithſtanding theſe 
obſtacles, Cæſar reſolv'd to attack them, and made 
his horſe enter the river, follow'd by the legions, 


The aſſault was made with ſuch reſolution, that 
the inhabitants were beaten from their poſt, and 
forced to leave the Romans a free paſſage. Caſ- 
ſibelan finding he could not prevent Cæſar from 
paſling the Thames, diſbanded his army, keeping 
with him four thouſand men only, with which he 
harraſſed his enemy, and endeavour'd to cut off 
all proviſions, by carrying and driving off the 
| The Ro- 
mans ſuffer d greatly in this march, for they cou'd 
not make the leaſt ſtep aſide to ſeek proviſions, 
but they were expoſed to imminent danger. 

The Trinobantes, however, finding Cæſar draw- 
ing near their country, ſent deputies. to him, to 
ſue for peace, and at the ſame time to intreat his 
protection of Mandrubatius their King, who re- 
tired into Gaul, after the death of Immanuantius 
his father, whom Caſſibelan had firſt deprived of 
his dominions, and then of life. Cæſar promiſed 
to ſend them back Mandrubatius, on condition 
they furniſh'd him with proviſions, and deliver'd 


in a condition to aſſault the capital city of Caſſi- 
belan, whither the inhabitants of the plains had 
withdrawn themſelves, with their flocks and herds. 
What the Britons called a town, was either a large 
wood or morals, in which they retrench'd themſelves 


aſſaulted it in two places, with ſuch reſolution, 
that the Britons, not able to withſtand the charge, 
withdrew by a paſſage which was open and free. 
The number of the ſlain and priſoners, were 
very conſiderable, and the cattle found here was 
in great abundance. | | 

While Cæſar thus advanc'd in the enemies coun- 
try, the Cantiens *, inhabiting the ſouth op- 
polite to Gaul, gather'd their forces together, 
with- deſign to cut off all the Romans left on 
the coaſt, for the ſafery of their ſhipping. As ſoon 
as they were in readineſs, they march'd under the 
command of four Kings, to wit, Cingentorix, 
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ſight they were repulſed, and Cingentorix taken 


priſoner. 


was already in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, to 
whom ſeveral neighbouring people had alſo ſub- 
mitted, or were ready to ſubmit, treated with the 


to return into Gaul prevented the proſecutin 
his conqueſts in Britain. Beſide, he confider* 
that the bad weather coming on, Caſſibelan might 
with eaſe ſhelter himſelf the remainder of the 
campaign, and all the following winter. The 
conditions of the treaty were, that the Britons 
ſhov'd pay 
Caſſibelan ſhou'd deliver a certain number of hoſ- 


Mandrubatius. 

Tho? Cæſar had ſcarcely ſhips enough to tran- 
ſport his army, yet he rather chole to cram (if I 
may ſo ſay) his troops in thoſe he had, than run 


arrived in Gaul. | 
This is the account given by that great General 


obſerve by it, tho* by an affected modeſty, 
never adds any encomium to what he ſays of him- 
ſelf ; notwithſtanding, by a plain recital of his 
actions, he gives himſelt the moſt exalted praiſe. In 
eftect, to land in an enemies country, with only 
two legions, and this in the face of an army for- 
midable not only by its number, but alſo by its 
bravery and manner of fighting; to force an enem 

retrenched on the banks of a river, and, what 1s 
ſtill more amazing, to fora the Thames, not only 
guarded by piles, a great many of which were 
concealed, but alſo of a depth to take his men 
to the arm-pits, are actions which need no ex- 
aggeration. But if this great captain has been 
accuſed, in the compiling of his hiſtory, with turn- 
ing every thing to his advantage, he ſeems no 
where more to have merited ſuch ſuſpicion, than 
in the account of ' theſe two expiditions; for we 
cannot read them, but we muſt perceive there is 
ſomething wanting, and that he has buried in ſilence, 


inſiſt upon its being very difficult to comprehend 
where he cou'd ford the Thames, as he tells us, 
ſince *ris certain, the place at which it is imagined 
he might have paſſed the river, is at leaſt fix foot 


« deep. 27 5 
to be ſhelter'd from their enemies. Notwithſtand- | 
ing this ſeem'd a very ſtrong poſt, yet Cæſar 


What I have ſaid will appear in a ſtronger light, 
if we examine Cæſar's view, in making war 
on the Britons, and what was the ſucceſs. He 
leaves Gaul with no leſs deſign, than by the con- 
queſt of Britain, to add it to the Roman Empire: 
this Dion Caſſius poſitively affirms. In every place 
he defeats the Britons: he fords the Thames in 
ſpight of all obſtacles : Caſſibelan diſcomfitted diſ- 
bands his army, as not being able to make head 
againſt him: Cæſar takes his metropolis; the 
Britons ſue for peace, and ſubmit to him. Yer 
with all theſe advantages he contents himſelf with 
impoſing a ſmall tribute on Caſſibelan. In ſhort, 


Cravilus, Tanimagulus, Segonax; and furieuſly 


attack d the Roman camp; but after an obſtinate 
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that 


what might appear to his diſadvantage; not to 


without fortifying one ＋ or leaving any troops 
the fully 


in Britain, he abandon” lan he had laid, fully 
| ſatisfied with having eftabliſh'd Mandrubatius; as 
if he had un en this war on the account of 


an annual tribute to the Romans; that Tribute im- 
ſedupon he 
tages, and that he ſhou'd engage not to moleſt Fons. 


Book 1. 


Caſſibelan, after having been ſo often defeated, Cafibelan af 
and conſidering that the greater part of his kingdom PT 


Romans by the interpoſition of Comius. He ob- He obtains it. 
tain'd peace on eaſy terms; for Cæſar's reſolution 


the riſque of the autumnal T Equinox. He em- Cæſar returm 
barked them as conveniently as he could, and ha- to Gaul. 
ving receiv'd the hoſtages, fer fail, and happily 


of his two expeditions to Britain. One may eaſily Reflections on 
he theſe two ex- 
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Book I. 


ee 


chat Prince only. Are not theſe indications, that 
he was forced to take up with theſe ſmall advan- 
rages ? Beſide, this ſuſpicion is ſtrengthen*d'by the 
evidence of Lucan, who boldly accuſes him with 
being put to flight (1) by the Britons. It is true, 
this poet did not love him, but tis probable he 
never durſt have reproached him with an ima- 
ginary flight. Dion Caſſius aſſures us, that in one 
battle the Britons entirely cut off the Roman foot, 
but were themſelves afterwards broke by their 
horſe. To conclude, Horace and Tibullus “, in 
ſeveral places of their works inſinuate, that in their 
time the Britons were not look*d upon as a people 
conquer'd by the Romans (2) All theſe conſidera- 
tions taken together, plainly ſhew, that the repu- 
tation Cæſar acquired in theſe two expeditions, falls 
vaſtly ſhort of the idea he wou'd give us of it 
by his commentaries: tis certain, that theſe expe- 
ditions were of very ſmall uſe ro the common- 
wealth; and is doubtleſs, the reaſon that Tacitus 
ſays, Cæſar rather ſhew'd Britain to the Romans, 
than put them in poſſeſſion of the iſland. 
| The fate of After the death of Cæſar (who ſeiz'd on the 
| Britain under ſovereign power of that republick, in which he 
Ausguss. was born a fubje&) the Empire was too much em- 
| broiPd for the Romans to turn their thoughts 
upon Britain. So that for twenty years this iſland 
paid nothing of the impoſed tribute, and *ris very 
probable it was never required; but Anthony be- 
ing defeared and dead, and Auguſtus firmly ſet- 
tled in the poſſeſſion of the Empire, he undertook 
to oblige the Britons to a ſpecifick execution 
of the agreement made with his. predeceſſor. 
He was even twice in Gaul, with deſign to 
croſs over into Britain (3) but was the firſt time 
diverted by the defection of Panonia, and the ſe- 
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him their Ambaſſadors to obtain peace. He was 
eaſily mollified by their interceſſions: Britain being 
then eſteem'd as barbarous and uncultivated, he 
ſcarcely thought it worth the trouble of a conqueſt ; 
beſides, he had determin'd to puſh no farther the 
limits of the Empire; wiſely reflecting, that a ſtare, 
like a ſhip, when exceſſively large, becomes ungo- 
vernable. However, the Britons careleſs of per- 
forming what they had ſtipulated, made him ſeri- 
oufly reſolve to bring them under ſubjection; but 
they, inform'd of his deſign, found means to ap- 
peaſe him. Tenuantes, ſucceſſor to Caſſibelan, ſent 
this Emperor rich prefents, which he order'd to be 
laid up in the capitol; and Cunobelin, who ſucceed- 
ed Tenuantes, following the ſame maxims, kept al- 
ways ſtrictly firm to the Romans. He even coined 


2 


the cloſets of the curious) on which are diſcover'd 
the letters, c, u, n, o, b, which are the two firſt 
ſyllables of the name of that Prince; or elſe, c, a, m, 
for Camelodunum the name of his metropolis ; on 
the back is ſeen a man ſitting and ſtamping money 
with theſe letters, T, A, 8, c, i, o, by which the 
antiquaries ſuppoſe, this coin was deftin'd for the 
payment of a tribute. 
Tiberius, who fucceeded Auguſtus, entirely neg- 
itain ; for being. a ſtranger to the iſland, 
he did not think it of any importance; but ſatisfied 
with the great ref; which the Britons ſhew d him 
in ſending back the ſoldiers of Germanicus (which 


Tiberius E 
lects Britain. rok 


. 1 - them to the enjoyment of 
gur — Caligula, it may be 

againſt 
ray re him on the project of reducing it. Adminius, the 


their liberty. 
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cond, by the ſubmiſſion of the Britons, who ſent 


money (ſome of which pieces are ſtill remaining in 


ſoldiers, had been ſhipwreck d on their. coaſt): left. 


ſuppoſed, had ſcarcely caſt 


: e þ quire 
his eyes towards Britain, had not even a Brit put 7 pear'd 
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} ſon of Cunobelinus, having incurr'd the diſpleaſure 
of his father, ſought an azyle at Rome, where he 
perſuaded the Emperor, that nothing was more eaſy 
than to conquer this iſland. Caligula, whoſe weak- 
neſs is ſufficiently known, upon the credit of this 
Prince's word, imagin'd, that to ſhew himſelf only, 
and to ſubdue the Britons, were one and the ſame 
thing; carried away with the vanity of this notion, 
he in perfon advanced as far as the coaſts of Bel- 
gick Gaul. Upon the point of embarking hi&--————= 
troops, - he was informed that the Britons were 
on the other ſide the fea in good order to receive 
him, and defend their country. This advice ſome- 
what moderated his warlike ardour ; he began 
to think the enterprize might be attended with 
ſome danger, and laid afide all farther thoughts 
of it. However (as his whims led him into the 
moſt extravagant actions) he went on board a 
galley, and orcering the 3 to be turn'd towards 
Britain, he commanded the men to ply their oars 
with the utmoſt diligence towards that ifle, as if 
he wou'd admit none to ſhare with him in the 
glory of its reduction; but it was not long before 
he return'd with the fameſpeed. Being landed he, 
made an harangue to his army, which gave his 
ſoldiers to underftand, he was going to employ 
them in ſome notable expedition. His oration be- 
ing finiſh'd, he order'd to found a charge, as if 
he had the enemy in ſight; at the ſame inſtant, 
according to the order given tothe principal officers, 
the ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves along the ſhore, 
and fell to gathering ſhells, with which they 
fill'd their helmets. The Emperor, well ſatisfied 
with the alacrity his troops ſhew'd in this glorious 
action, diſtributed among them a liberal reward, 
and ſent an account ro Rome of the ſucceſs of 
this important enterprize, requiring to have the 
honour of triumph decreed him; but the ſenate 
heſitating at ſuch ſervility, he reſolved to put all 
the ſenators to death, and certainly had executed 


| his barbarous deſign, had not a conſpiracy againſt 


= ſoon after deprived him both of means and 
From the time of Julius Cæſar's ſecond expedi- 
tion, which ſome authors have very improperly na- 
med a conqueſt, the Britons for fourſcore and ten 
years, during the reign of the four firſt Emperors, 
conſery*d their liberty. They did not ſtoop to the 
Roman yoke before the reign of Claudius ; that 
Emperor undertook the conqueſt of Britain, and the 
Britons were ſpoil'd of their liberty by the fol- 
lowing means. 3 
Cunobelinus left two ſons, Togodumnus and 


Caractacus, who both fucgeeded him; but whe- Cs de dn. 
ther they reign'd jointly or ſeparately, or whether queſt of Bri- 


— 


the one depended on the other, is not known. tain. 
It happen'd, that a certain man named Bericus, 
who had endeavour'd to raiſe a ſedition among 
the ſubjects of theſe Princes, fled from Britain 
to the Emperor Claudius at Rome. His ardent 
deſire of revenging himſelf on the two Kings his 
Sovereigns, made him form the deſign of giving up 
his country to the Romans; and he often propoſed 
to the Emperor the conqueſt of Britain, as an 
enterprize not difficult to perform ; by the de- 
ſcription” he gave of the iſland, and the ſituation of 
the affairs of the Britons, he inſinuated, that 
the Emperor would find little or no reſiſtance: 
Claudius, coming into his views, reſolv'd to ac- 
a reputation by an enterprize which ap- 
57 che report of the Briton) not difficult 
| to. accompliſh. Having thus determined, he ſnew'd 


— | [A „ V 2 4.6.0 
(1) Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britann. 
A Roman Knight who died young in Virgil's time. 
8 Intactus aut Britannus ut deſc ſacra catenatus via. 
'3) Serves iturum Cxſarus in ultimo orbis Britannos. Horat. lib. 1. od. 35. ch 
; 0 
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He ſends 


Plantius with ſign'd expedition, while he made preparations to 


an army. 


8 "Wm 


the Ambaſſador of theſe two Kings of the Britons, j negligently, not imagining the Romans cou'd paſs 
who came to er e but an ill coun- it without a bridge. But Plantius had Germans 
tenance, and refuſed to give him up, intending | in his army, who were uſed to ſwim the moſt rapid 


principally to make uſe of him in the execution | ſtreams. Theſe, tho' but few in number, having 


of his deſign. Some little time after, the Emperor | gained the other fide, ſtruck ſuch a panick in the 
order'd a demand to be made on the Britons for | iſlanders, that they immediately abandon'd their 
the tribute they ow'd to Rome; but did not find | poſt to withuraw farther. The Roman General 
them very ready to give him ſatisfaction on this | laying hold on this advantage, immediately cauſed 
account. This tribute never having been regularly | a conſiderable number of troops to paſs the river 
paid, and the haughty manner of their late trea- under the command of Veſpaſian his brother 


— 


ment, cancell'd their reſpe& for Claudius. They | Sabinus. Theſe two brave officers advancing to- The Britons 


not only thought they had a right to refuſe the | wards the enemy, engaged and put them to flight. attack the Ro 


tribute, but alſo forbid their ſubje&s all commerce | The vanquiſh'd did not however abate of their * 3 


with the Romans. courage. The very next morning they attack'd a are at length 


As the Emperor wanted nothing but a pretence | detachment of the Roman army commanded by defeated. 


to begin the war, he was not a little pleaſed with | Sidius Geta. The onſet was ſo furious, that the 
the Britons having furniſh'd him one ſo plauſible. | Romans were immediately put into diforder, and 
He order*d Plantius to enter upon the before de- | their commander was got ſo far among the throng 
| of the enemy, that he was thought either ſlain, or 
follow him, if the neceſſity of the affair required it. | taken; this advantage of the Britons was but of 
Plantius, in purſuance of his orders, collected an | ſhort duration; for Sidius having happily diſingaged 
army in Gaul, which he marched to the ſea fide ; himſelt, and join'd his troops, he charged the ene- 
but when the men were to embark, they abſo- | my ſo briſkly (who thought themſelves ſure of 


Sedition in the lutely refuſed to obey him, or fight in a country | victory) that after an obſtinate reſiſtance, he forced 


army. 


It returns to 
obedience. 


which they look'd upon as another world. The | them to a precipitate flight. This affair was con- 
* being informed of this mutiny, ſent his | ducted with ſo much prudence, and Sidius acquir'd 


Narciſſus to reduce the army to obedi- | ſo great a name by this action, that notwith- 
_ ence. \ Notwithſtanding this meſſenger was a fa- | ſtanding, he was not the Commander in chief, the 


vourite with his maſter, yet, when he attempted | Senate granted him the honour of an | Ovation. 
to harangue the army, they would not allow him | The Britons being thus defeated, retired towards 


the hearing. He had no ſooner began his oration, | the mouth of the river Thames, and being well They wit. 
but the ſoldiers cried out the Saturnalia were be- acquainted with ev'ry ford, they paſſed without dra 
gan, alluding to the practice of thoſe feaſts in which | trouble, while the Romans, who purſued them at 


the ſlaves took the place, and wore the cloaths of | a diſtance, were entangled in marſhy grounds, 
their maſters. However, this ſedition went no far- | whence they cou'd not eaſily free themſelves ; at 
ther; the army all on a ſudden, and of their own | length the Germans happen'd upon a ford, and 


accord, altering their reſolution, ſubmitted to the | the army having paſſed the river (1) by a bridge t Plantius paſte; 3 


ond 
the Te 


commands of the General. He immediately took | higher up, the Britons were encompaſs'd on all the Thames. 
advantage of this good temper, and embarking his | fides, and great ſlaughter made of them. * ion Catius 


troops, divided them into three diſtinct bodies, which Plantius thought it was a proper time to invite . OW 
were to land in three different places. But this | the Emperor into Britain, that he might leave him Emperor ita 
precaution proved uſeleſs, for the Britons, informed | the honour of putting an end to this war. As Britain. Y 


of the ſedition in the Roman army, and not ex- | Claudius had beforehand every thing in readineſs, 
pecting ſuch a ſudden change, had neglected the | he immediately parted for, and embark'd at Oftia, 
making preparations to withſtand the deſcent ; fo {| from whence, in few days, he reached Marſeilles, 
that the Roman General ſet all his troops on ſhore, | and continuing the reſt of the way by land, took 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. He wiſhed he could | ſhipping again at (3) Geſſoriacum, to put himſelf 
have fought the iſlanders on his landing, but they | at the head of his army, which lay beyond the 
had determined to ayoid a battle, and, in ſeveral | Thames. Plantius had opportunities of attacking 
and diſtin parties, to keep behind their moraſſes, | the Britons, while the Emperor was on the way, 
or upon their mountains. Their deſign was to make | which he defignedly neglecting, gave them freſh 
the Romans waſte time, in hopes that Plantius, | courage, as imagining his backwardneſs the effect of 
after the example of Julius Cæſar, wou'd return to | fear. But this General wou'd not ſnatch from his 
winter in Gaul. This.courſe gave the General a | maſter a victory of which he thought himſelf aſſured. 


great deal of trouble, as it put him under the ne- Claudius no ſooner arrived, than putting himſelf Claudius ar- 


ceſlity of ſearching out a diſperſed enemy, whom | at the head of the army, and drawing near to the rives, and 


he hoped, if united, to have given a good account | Britons, he forced them to a battle, in which they 3 


of in one general battle. But, notwithſtanding, he | receiv*d a compleat overthrow. 

found the means to engage Togodumnus ſeparately, After this victory, he advanced towards (4) Ca- 
and having totally defeated him, went in ſearch | melodunum, which made but a weak defence; and 
of Caractacus, over whom he obtain*d as ſignal a | puſhing forward his conqueſts, ſubjected ſome of 
victory. The Britons continuing their firſt deſign, | the neighbouring nations. This chain of good 
retire behind a river, where they encamped very | fortune was the cauſe. that his ſoldiers at divers 


* 


* 


TFT beſe feafts were in December dedicated to Saturn, and continued five days; they were inſtituted in the year of the city 257, in 
the conſulſhip of Sempronius and Minutius, and in remembrance of the liberty all men enjoy d in the days of Saturn. 

T Ovation, ſo call'd from the letter O, as it is faid, which the ſoldiers in way of joy were wont to eccho at their return from victory 
whereas, in triumphs, they cried Io triumphe! Now an ovation differ d from a triumph, properly fo called, in theſe particulars ; 
namely, that in an ovation, the General enter d the city on foot, and not in a chariot ; that he was met only by the Knights and Gen- 


tlemen, not by the Senators in their robes ; that he himſelf had only the Pretexta Toga, the ordinary habits of Conſuls and Prætors, 


and not the zobe interwoven. with gold ; and Hafi, that he had not a ſcepter in his hand, but had only lawrel, and a wreath of 
myrtle on his head. . 

(1) Notwithſtanding the authority of Dion Caſſius, it is very difficult to comprehend, that the river of Thames was fordable to- 
mank Se manth, and that there was a bridge higher up ; he muſt have confounded this river with ſome other, which empties itſelf into 


1 "Tis poſlible he has miſtaken the river Thames forthe Medway. 
(3) Boulogne. | 
(4) Malden in Eſſex. 


—— 
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Book 


diimes ſaluted him Emperor, tho? contrary to the | deſign, he ſettled a Roman colony at Camelodu- 


p0Plantius car- 


ries on the 


__ | ? 


Oftorius Sca- 
_ ſucceeds 
im in the 
Government 
of Britain. 


up betweem the Avon and the Severn, by erecting 


| ſcreen on the outſide of a rampart of a fortified 


cuſtomof the Romans, who never allow'd a General | num, about the ſame time that London was alſo 
to be honour d with that glorious title above once | call'd a colony, and all that 
in one and the ſame war. 


The Iceni (15), who were no way enfeebled by 
his moderation did not leſs raiſe his character. The | the preceding wars, (as from the invaſion under 
conquer d nations enamour'd with his generoſity, [ Plantius, they had made their peace with the 
(which left them in full poſſeſſion and enjoyment of | Romans) were the firſt who o 


ppoſ the Governor's 
their eſtares, of Which he might have deprived | deſign, in which they were follow'd by ſome of 


them, ) carried their gratitude ſo great a length as to | their neighbours. They pitched their camp in a 
dedicate a temple to him, to erect him altars, and | very advantagious ſituation, encompaſſed with a 
to pay him divine honours. This expedition having | parapet 1 haſtily rais'd of Alints, for a defence a- 
ſo fortunately ſucceeded, the Emperor, leaving | gainſt the horſe. Tho? Oſtorius had then no infantry 
Plantius Governor of Britain, ſet out for Rome, | but that of his allies, he, notwithſtanding, attack- 
where he happily arrived, ſix months after his de- | ed them, having order d his horſe to diſ- 
parture from that city. | e br. mount and ſuſtain thoſe who gave the firſt onſet. 

At his arrival the Senate decreed him the | The Britons made a more obſtinate defence than 
honour of a triumph *, and the title of Britannicus | was expected; but all their reſolution cou'd not 


in memory of his having ſubdued the Britons. The | prevent their lines being at length forced with very 


feſtivals on this occaſion laſted ſeveral days, and | great loſs. 
the poets in their verſe exaggerated, the greatneſs 
and importance of the victory. Suetonius, how- |: he gave chaſe to ſome ſmall parties of the enemies 
ever, affirms that Claudius made himſelf maſter-of | troops which were ſoon ſcatter d. The Roman 
a great part of Britain without battle or blood- | army was not far diſtant from the ſea, which divides 
ſhed : But what Dion Caſſius relates, viz. that it England and Ireland, when the General receiv*d 
was after a very bloody battle, ſeems, by much, |. advice that the Brigantes (3*) were in arms. This 
more probable. | ] obliging him to defer the execution of his deſign; 
Plantius carried on the conqueſts the Emperor | he haſten' d his march toward the revolted country, and 
had begun, and was bravely ſeconded by Veſpaſian, | determin'd to think of no freſh conqueſts, before 
and his ſon Titus, who ſerv'd under him in this | he had well ſecured thoſe already made. But the 
war. Titus then a tribune +, eminently diſtinguiſhed |. Silures, reckon*a among the braveſt and the moſt 
himſelf, and ſlipp'd no opportunity of raifing his | powerful nations of the Britons, cou'd be tamed nei- 
character. He had the good fortune in one battle | ther by ſeverity nor clemency : their power was ſo 


to reſcue his father from imminent Death. Veſpa- | conſiderable, that it was the work of legions to re- 
ſian, who was in higher command, was often de- | duce them. They were commanded by their own 
tach'd by the General on expeditions of importance, 


King Caractacus, famous for his exploits, and gene- 
in which he acquired great reputation. He beat | rally eſteemed by his country-men, the greateſt 
the iſlanders in thirty ſeveral battles; conquer'd | Captain that ever was known among the Britons. 
two of the moſt powerful nations in the country, and || This Prince, join'd by the Silures, who alfo march'd 
made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Wight. As all |. under his command, withdrew into the country of 
this was effected under the command of Plantius, | the Ordovices (4*) where he had muſter'd all his 
who was Captain General, it gave hima very glori- | forces, with a reſolution to expe& the Romans. 
ous character: he was after ſome time recall'd, that | With this deſign he choſe an advantageous poſt, where 
he might at Rome receive the reward of his ſervices, | the paſſages were very difficult, ſet his army in 
by an ovation decreed him in the Senate. The | order ona rugged mountain **, at the foot of which 
Emperor himſelf, to ſhew how much he eſteem'd his | ran a rivulet, tho? fordable indeed in ſeveral places, 
virtue, went out of the town to meet him, and in | yet of great uſe to him; and having drawn a ſort 
walking, gave him the right-hand. | of parapet round him, rais'd of flint, he ſeem'd poſted 
Oſtorius Scapula ſucceeded Plantius in the govern- 


Camelodunum 
and London 


"a" become 
of Britain which Roman colo- 
Y | 1 19 lies between the Thames and the Sea, reduced into nies. 
IE eration of If Claudius, by this expedition, which took up | a province, and call'd Britannia Prima. 
adus to. but fifteen days, acquired: a, great deal of honour, | 
WE wards the 
Pritons. 


Part of Bri- 
tain reduced 


into a pro- 
vince. 


The Britons 


unite their 


forces againſt 


Oſtorius. 


Aſter having obtain'd this victory, They are 
Oſtorius waſted the country of the Cangi (2) where beaten. 


out of the reach of danger. But all theſe obſtacles 
ment of Britain. He arrived about the middle S all theſe obſtacles 


proved no ſtop to the Romans, who ſhew'd them- 


of winter, at a time the Britons were daily | ſelves to the enemy with their accuſtom'd intre- 


making incurſions pon the provinces ſubject to the 
Romans. They did not expect the new General 


\ E ey; 8 2 them, as it were, in a ſeparate world. The 
in an unknown country; but he ſoon put a ſtop to | Britons were not leſs reſolutely bent to exert them- 
their devaſtations; for, aſſembling his troops, * exert them 


ſelves in repelling the Romans, as they h 
he maiched againſt them with the utmoſt expedi- * ey hoped chat 


pedi- | day to ſhake off the galling yoke of bondage 
tion, beat the firſt who oppoſed him, and ſo ſcatter'd | Their Commanders went thro' the rank 
the reſt, by which he was under no apprehenſions of 98 


pidity, reſolving to employ their utmoſt endeavours 
| not 5 by this ſingle battle, to put an end to a war which 
would make any motion in that ſeaſon, eſpecially 


; them to acquit themſelves of their duty, with 
their farther inſults ; however, that he might not 3 r Gutys With alte 


| inſult arguments proper to excite their courage, and ani- 
be expoſed to daily alarms, he reſolved to ſhut them | mate them to heroick Actions. ES re- 
minded them, that this day was to be the firſt 
ſeveral forts on the land lying between thoſe two | © of their liberty, or of an endleſs ſlavery : he bid 
rivers. Before he.enter'd on the execution of this ( them remember the glory of their anceſtors, who 


6 — 


2257 il 


I 


— 


®* This was ſet out with ſuch magnificence, that the Provinces brought in golden crowns of conſiderable weight: the G 
were commanded to attend, and the very Captains permitted to be preſent: a naval crown was fix'd upon a — of the palace ; 
arches and trophies were rais'd in Rome, and the Emperor mounted the ſteps of the capitol on his knees, ſupported by his two ſons in 
law ; ſo great was his joy for the conqueſt of a {mall portion of Britain. | | | 
> Ae err tar of 1 legion; 1 ere leg 12 a, 1 Major apd, Tribunus Minor, anſwering to our Colonel 
; nus mperor ; T us Mi s t | i 
(1*) Held Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire; ! 7 peror; the Tri unus Minor was the reward of good ſervice. fs 
1 Parapet is derived from two Italian words, I an gnd. che Groad. A breaſt work in fortification ; a defence or 
„ Tals t 

(2) People tothe cat of Wakes, in Cheſhire, * 
3*) People inhabiting T orkſhire, . Richmondſhire, Biſhoprick of Durham, ire, Weſtmoreland, and berland. 

(4*) Montgomeryſhire, Merionydſhire, Carnarvanſhire, Angleſey, Denbighſhire, Flimtſhire. : 22 
DNR 1 
a = OL. = 


« had 
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<_ had driven out Cæſar, and freed their country 
from the power of the Romans.“ This ſpeech was 
receiv'd with loud acclamations, and his ſoldiers let 
to drain the laſt drop 
of their blood in of their liberty. The re- 
ſolution which a b e 
Britons, was, for an inſtant, a ſurpize to oman 
General, but his men diſcovering an cagerneſs for 


him know, they were 


ing infurmountable to their | 


the fight, deeming nothing inſu 
courage, and having view'd the fordable places, he 
gave the ſignal for the battle. The Romans paſt 


the rivulet without much hazard, but before they 


could reach the enemies camp, they were expoſed 
to a cloud of darts, by which a great number fell. 
Notwithſtanding this difficulty, they open'd ſeveral 
places in the parapet, it being only looſe flints heap'd 


one upon another, was cafily thrown down. The 


A great vito iſlanders, not able to reſiſt the fury of theſe diſciplin'd 


9 by troops, when they 


deliver d to 


Ff 


fell in with their ſwords, were 

put to the rout. This defeat was conſiderable, 
by the loſs the Britons ſuſtain d, much more ſo by the 
taking priſoners the wiſe, daughters, and brothers 
of Caractacus. This victory was follow'd with an 
unexpected ſucceſs. Caractacus, who withdrew to 
Cartiſmandua 


ſpread as far as Rome, where 7 
2 that he could ſo long hold out againſt the 

oman Power. The Emperor no ſooner received 
the news of this victory, and of Caractacus being 
taken, but he order d the priſoners to be ſent him, 
that he might ſhew in Rome a Prince loaded with 
irons, who had been always mention'd as a very 
formidable enemy. The Eemperor being ſeated on 
his throne, the attendants of this captive Prince 
were led, and the booty carried in proceſſion ; after 
appeared, who walked with a compoſed counte- 
nance, which ſpoke him concerned for, but not 
When he drew near 
to the Emperor he ſpoke to him in the following 
terms, if Tacitus has not made the ſpeech for him. 
„Had my moderation been equal to my birth 


„ and fortune, Rome, inſtead of ſeeing me her 


<< captive wou d, at this day, have acknowledged 
< me her ally, nor wou'd ſhe, I may preſume, 
* e 

4 a Prince who was at the head of ſeveral nations. 
My preſent ſituation is as diſhonourable to me, 
< as to you it is glorious. I have been maſter of 
men, horſes, arms, vaſſals, titles, and revenues. 
* Can you then think it that being in 
<< poſſeſſion of theſe things, which are the object 
4 even of mens adoration, I ſhould endeavour to 
< defend them. As you were reſolv'd upon uni- 
<< verſal dominion, you laid me under an obliga- 
<< tion, either to defend what I poſſeſs d by my 


_ <<, fword, or tamely to acquieſce, in the being 


being aſſembled, deliberated on the recompence due 


— — 


„ ſpoil'd. Had I made no reſiſtance, both the 


* glory you have acquired and the misfortune fal- | 
«c 


me wou'd have been unknown, and my 


t loſt in oblivion. But as you have 
added to your fame by my defeat, ſo if you allow 


4 me life I ſhall be an example of your generoſity 
% and The Emperor moved with his 


ſpecch, not only generouſly forgave the captives, but 
EA 


their chains to be taken off. The firſt 
aſe they made of their libert 
themſelves at the feet of the 


was to proftrate 
preſs, who in all 


appearance had interceeded for them. The Senate 


were {lain. At another tune they 
| party, and broke their convoy of horſe. In this 


reanimated the Romans, and obliged 
a retreat, which was made with little loſs. After 


to enrol in the number of her friends, 


to Oſtorius for a victory, which they mention'd in 


the moſt advan terms, equaling it to thoſe 


of Scipio, Paulus Emilius, and of other ancient con- 
querors, who had led Kings in triumph; wherefore 


they reſolved upon granting to Oſtorius, the ſame 
honours had been allow'd to them. However this 
General loſt a great part of his' reputation, whether 
it was that having obtain'd fo great honour he 


grew 
negligent, or whether theBritons to efface the ſhame The Britons 
of their defeat were more vi 


gorous 
They fucceſsfully attack d the troops left in the 
country of the Silures to erect forts, and had they 
not been ſuccour d by ſome neighbouring gariſons, 
had cut them all off. The Roman Commander, 
eight Captains, and a great number of private men 
routed a foraging 


action they knew ſo well how to make uſe of their 
advantage, that the Roman General was conſtrained 
to march his legions, after he had in vain en- 
deavour'd to rectify the diſorder by detachments of 
light arm'd The arrival of the legions, 

the Britons to 


this they had ſeveral rs with different 
ſucceſs according to the time and place. 
The Silures were the moſt obſtinate among the 


Britons, having been irritated by the Emperor, ſay 
theſe | 


ing, Britain wou'd never be at reſt, till e 

ple were tranſported (as the Sicambri were) into 
a foreign country. They ſurprized two Cohorts, 
whoſe chief officers, led by avarice and the deſire 
of plunder, advanc'd roo far into the enemies coun- 


try. After this ſucceſs, they endeavour'd to incite, 


the other nations to a revolt, by ſending them ſhare 


of the ſpoils. Oftorius died with diſcontent, that Ofteriusdics. 


he was not in a condition to put an end to this 
war. His death ſeem'd to give a great ſatisfaction 
to the Britons, as they attributed it to his regret, 
in not being able to put a ſtop to their victories. 


The affairs of Britain, were in a poſture, that 


made it to leave the army without a 
General. The Emperor, therefore, diſpatched awa 

Aulus Didius, who found things in a much worſe 
condition than ever, by the defear of a legion com- 


manded by Manlius Valens; the loſs was not ſo 


conſiderable as given out, tho* it was very much 
by Didius, that he might have the 
greater honour in eſtabliſhing the affairs, or leſs 


reproach, ſhou*d the war be of long duration. His 
arrival 


the Roman provinces. 


Venutius, who ſucceeded Caractacus in the chief 


command, induced by the perſuaſions of his 
wife Cartiſmandua, enter'd into an alliance with 
rhe Romans: it was this Queen who gave up 
Caraftacus. While this Prince liv'd amicably 


_—— 


o 


+ People of Gelderland, between the Meule (vulgarly call'd the Maite) and the Rhine, in the Low-Countries. 


in their efforts. recover their 


val put a check upon the Silures, who vain of 
their ſucceſs, had broke in upon the frontiers of 


rns 


A 


Dion 


had perform'd 1 
he xerform'd any thi 
It is certain, he had laid many 


gave ds to think him cnn of e 
oreateft defigns. But his laſt will repleat with 
: — the Emperor, and boaſtings of re- 
the whole ifland, in two years could he fo 
long live, ſhew'd ſuch meanneſs and vanity, that 
it very much lefſen'd rhe good opinion conceiv'd 


— 45] 

? Suetonius Paulinus was choſen to ſucceed him: 
the expectations from this General were very great, 
as he was ſet upon a level with Corbulo, who had ſub- 
dued Arminia, He, emulating the glory this great 
man had lately acquired, burn'd with deſire by ſome 
new exploits to confirm the good opinion already 
catertain'd of his experience and great courage. 

He was no ſooner arrived at his government, 
than he form'd the deſign of taking in the iſland 
Mona, now. ey : to this end he imbarked 
his infantry in ſmall flat bottom'd boats, the ſea be- 
ing there very ſhallow, of his horſe forded 
and part ſwam over. The Iſlanders (intermix*d 
with women in the habit of furi:s, with diſnevel'd 
hair, carrying flambeaux in their hands, and encom- 
paſs d with druids, who lifted theirs to Heaven, 
utterring horrid execrations) were drawn up on the 
ſhoar. The horrid ſpectacle, at firſt, ſurprized the 
Romans, in ſuch a manner, that they waited for 
the onſet of the enemy, as people withour motion. 
At length, aſhamed with being terrified by prieſts and 
women, and being reanumated by the ions of 
their General, they ruſhed, ſword in hand, upon the 
enemy, and poſſeſs d themſelves of the iſland. 
Paulinus his firſt care was to cut down the ſacred 
groves, where the Iſlanders ſhed the blood of their 


enemies upon the altars, and conſulted their Gods 
in the entrails of men. 


+ > 


— 


general in- But while the General was buſied in this expedi- 
furreftion in tion, an unforeſcen revolt obliged him immediately 
Britian Tacit. to quit the iſland Mona, and to look to affairs of 


much conſequence. | 

Pra King of the Iceni, lately dead, had, 
by his will, made his daughters and the Emperor 
joint heirs, imagming that by this means he had 
made ſure of Nero's protection for his family and 
ſubjects; but the precaution had a quite different 
effect. This Prince was no ſooner in his grave, but 
the Emperor's officers ſeiz d on the whole poſſeſſion, 


under colour of the legacy left their maſter. 


Boadicia, widow of Praſutagus, a woman of great 
ſpirit and reſolution, oppoſing this injuſtice, receiv d 
new cauſe of complaint from the contempt ſhewn 
to her remonſtrances. As her expoſtulations ſpoke 
bow much ſhe reſented the wrong done her daugh- 
ters, the brutality of theſe officers cauſed her to be 
publickly whipp'd, and not content with this out- 
rageous affront, they made the ſoldiers violate her 
ters. 
he Britons look'd on this barbarity with ſuch 
indignation, that all the inhabitants in general were 
at once animated with a ſpirit to revolt, which was 
ſoon made evident in its effects. The Iceni began 
the inſurrection, and were preſently followed by their 
neighbours. the Trinobantes. Venutius, and his 
favourers, join'd them, and in ſhort all who had ſub- 
mitted to the Romans revolted with one accord, 
excepting only the City of London, which con- 
tinued fairhful to its new maſters. Even the Ro- 
man hiſtorians agree, that the violence and 


lution. The 


Claudius (which enacted that the conquer'd ſhou'd 
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enjoy their Eſtates) confiſcated all their lands to 
the uſe of the Emperor. As he valued nothing but 
his maſters and his own intereſt, every petition of- 
fer d him on this ſubject was rejected, without any 
other reaſon, than that of his will, which ſtood for 
law. They ſay, that even Seneca himſelf, who did 
not always practice thoſe excellent precepts of mode- 


ration and impartiality, which appzar with ſo much 
oſtentation in his — wh contributed not a little to 


this inſurrection, by too vigorouſly exacting a ſum 
due to him from Geka of the Britons. Theſe grie- 
vances cauſed in the hearts of the iſlanders, ſo great 
an averſion to a foreign government, that they were 
unanimouſly bent to deliver themſelves from the 
preſſure. Venutius, a mortal enemy to the Romans, 
uſed all poſſible means to foment this rebellion, and 
even thoſe who took part with the Queen his wife, 
laying aſide domeſtick animoſities, renounced all 
friendſhip with the Romans, and joined their coun- 
trymen, to endeavour at regaining their loft liberty. | 
Boadicia, animated with an ardent thirſt of re- r Maſ- 
venge, appear'd at the head of the revolters, and * Tn 
earneſtly exhorted them not to let lip the oppor- 
tunity offerr'd (by the Roman General's abſence) to 
ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, by giving no quarter 
to their oppreſſors: this was no ſooner propos'd 
than executed. The enraged people fell at once 
upon the Romans, as they were diſperſed up and 
down their colonies {which they had been more care- 
ful to embelliſh than to fortify) and, without di- 
ſtinction of age or ſex, made a general ſlaughter. 
Unheard of cruelties were committed on this occa- 
ſion, and extraordinary puniſhments invented to 
ſatisfy the fury of the enraged people. They hang'd 
up women with their children faſten'd to their breaſts, 
to make them in ſome meaſure ſuffer a double 
death. The breaſts of the childleſs were torn off, 
and fix*d between their teeth, as if they wou'd force 
them in the agonies of death to feed upon them- 
ſelves. Some veteran ſoldiers in Camelodunum re- 
tiring into a temple, as to a ſure az ylum, they 
not the patience to let them die by famine; but Cruelties ex- 
wou' d rather commit ſacrilege in burning them alive, 
than allow a term of life to periſh by hunger. Ina 
word, their tury carried them to ſuch extreams, not a 
ſingle Roman eſcaped. It was computed that above 
fourſcore thouſand were cut off by this maſſacre. 
Let us here make ſome little pauſe, to take 
a view of the policy of theſe conquerors of the 
world, who ſo well underſtood the art of governing. 
No ſooner had they ſubdued a country, but they im- 
mediately ſent thither numerous colonies, who gra- 
dually mixing, by their intermarriages, with - the 
ancient inhabitants, ſecured the conqueſt. This 1s 
remarkable in the example of Britain; eighteen years 
were not quite elaps'd from its reduction by Clau- 
dius; yet were there found in this iſland fourſcore 
thouſand Romans, beſide. the army with Paulinus, 
and no doubt ſome. gariſons in the ſtrong holds, 
which the Britoas could not force. Gr, 
Paulinus having information of this revolution paulin as quits 
immediately quitted Mona, to make head againſt Mona. 
the rebels, who had already gather'd an army of 
an hundred thouſand men under the leading of 
Boadicia, whoſe ſtature and heroick ſpirit encoura- 
ged them to hope ſhe had alſo every other quality 
requiſite for the command of an army. She, fir'd 
with the indignities put upon her, is je deſired 


| - revenge by the 
ſion exerciſed by the Emperor's officers over theſe | 
nations, was more than ſufficient to cauſe a revo- || reſiſtance. Paulinus in the mean while, expectin 


to encounter Paulinus, who had but ten thouſand 
men 3 flattering herſelf with the fatiateing her 

"© Rrudtion of this ſmall remnant of 
enemies, whom ſhe thought not capable of making 


no ſuccours, was in great perplexity. The nin 


legion, commanded by Petilius Cerealis, was but 


lately defeated. Pænius Poſthumius who commanded 

| LOO body of the ſecond, contrary to He is in great 

the rules of war, abſolutely rcfus'd to 1 by perplexity. 
eneral, 
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General » who expreſ 
him. Paulinus Wire found himſelf under a 
| either to march againſt the enemy with 
his ſmall army or to wait for them; he immediately 
reſolv*d on the latter, and ſhut himſelf up in Lon- 
don; bur ſoon changed his mind, foreſeeing that 
to fave this colony, he ran the riſque of loſing the 
whole province; therefore notwithſtanding the Inha- 
bitants, with tears and lamentations, beg'd him not 
to abandon them to the fury of their enemies, he 
determined to take the field. f 
Tho? he ſeem'd with this handful of men 
very ill prepar'd to withſtand an army of an hund- 
red thouſand, yet great men always find in their 
courage and experience, means to extricate them- 
ſelves out of difficulties. | 
In chis ſituation Paulinus foreſaw n 
medium between death and conqueſt; wherefore 
inſtead of retiring before the Britons, who were on 
the march towards him, he reſolv' d to attack them. 
This reſolution gave ſuch courage to his troops, 
that not a man among them made the leaſt heſita- 
tion in following him, who now ſtood in need of 
all his experience, to ballance by his conduct, the 
advantage of the enemies numbers. He choſe for 
the field, a narrow place which open'd into a large 
lain {where the Britons were encamped) having a 
reſt in his rear, from whence he was well aſſured 
he need apprehend no danger of an ambuſcade. 
In the center of his army he placed the legions 
cloſe drawn up, before them, were the troops of 
the allies lightly arm'd, and his horſe he diſpos'd 
on the two wings. The enemy was ſcatter'd over 
all the plain in batalions and ſquadrons, rejoicing 
at the ſight of their number, and elevated with the 
hopes of a cheap victory. They had brought with 
them, as witneſs to their actions, and ſharers in the 
plunder, their old men, wives, and children whom 
they had placed in chariots, which hemm'd in the 
extremities of their lines. Boadicia, with her two 
daughters, drove her chariot thro? the ranks, and 
ling to her troops, reminded them, That the 
<* Britons had formerly been victorious under the 
* conduct of their 3 that ar preſent ſhe 
<< neither conſider d her ſubſtance, her rank, nor 
<< the ſtates which had been raviſh'd from her, but 
came to revenge the honour of her daughters, 
and to have ſatisfaction for the injuries done the 
* Britons; that nothing was now proof againſt 
* the avarice of their tyrants, neither age, ſex, 
quality, nor treaties : but the Gods, no longer 
* tolerating their injuſtice, had already begun to 
<« make them ſenſible of the iſhment their 
* crimes deſerved; that one legion, raſh enough to 
<< tempt the reſenting force of their arms, was al- 
< ready cut off, and the others, ſtruck with a panick, 
* were more intent on preparing for their flight 
. << than for the combat; that far from ſuſtaining 
<< the ſhock of a vicorious army, they could not 
even ſupport the ſhout of ſo great a multitude ; 
- < that the Britons, conſidering their numbers, 
and the cauſe of the war, might from the firſt, 
expect an happy iflue; and from the ſecond con- 
. «© clude, 3 no mean 8 vic- 
<< tory 3 t bravely to with life in the 
| Ev re 43 of liberty, * Wr to the being 
* again expoſed to the cruelty of the Romans; 
that it was the option had made, lea- 
: <<..ving to men, the preſervation of a life which 
<< muſt: be led in ſlavery.” It is faid, after 
having made this , ſhe ler looſe an hare 
hid in her boſom to give her ſoldiers a good omen 


. 


Gly commanded his joining | raging them to deſpiſe the ſhouts of the Barba- 


rians. He repreſented” to them, That among the 
© enemies there were more women than comba- 


<< rants, and the greater part of theſe latter want- 


<* ing both arms and courage, would never ſtand 
* . — = in the beſt 
regulated armies, the deciſion of battles depend- 
ed but on few; that their glory wou'd be the 
<< greater, as it would be divided among a ſmaller 
% number; that they wou'd have nothing to do 
<*© bur to keep their ranks well cloſed, and to ply 
<< their ſwords when they had caſt their darts. In a 


* which "muſt neceſſarily fall to the ſhare of the 
„ conquerors.” This ſpeech was receiv'd with 
ſuch acclamations, and there appear'd fo much reſo- 
lution in the countenances of his troops, that the 
General, no longer doubting of victory, order'd the 


their ſwords, ſeconded by the allies, who fought with 
ardour, as equally perſuaded they ſhou'd find 
no ſafety but in their victory. The Britons, while 
they fought with darts and at a diſtance, flatter'd 
themſelves the Romans would be terrify'd by their 
numbers, and take to flight, but when they ſaw 
them with ſword in hand, and that nothing likefear 
was to be read in their countenances, it put the 
Britons into a diſorder which gradually encreaſed, 
as they had neither Generals nor Officers capable of 
redrefling it. The Romans ſeeing them ſtagger'd, 
vigorouſly fell in with them, and thoroughly com- 
pleated the confuſion of this numerous army, every 
one ſeeking his ſafety in his flight. At the fame 
time, the Roman horſe, upon the wings of their ar- 
my having born down that of the enemy, caus'd a 
total and a dreadful rout of theſe intimidated troops. 
Scarce had they the advantage of flight ; for their 
great number of chariots, throng'd with an uſeleſs 
multitude who made off firſt, was a very confidera- 
ble obſtacle to the flying army. The Roman ſol- 
diers ſpared neither age nor ſex ; old men, women, 
children, and even horſes, fell a facrifice to their 
revenge. 
If what Tacitus relates is really true, viz. that 
fourſcore thouſand Britons were ſlain, with the loſs 
only of four hundred Romans, and the ſame -num- 
ber of wounded ; this was not only a great victory, 
but may equal the moſt famous. Boadicia, by her 
flight, eſcaped the hands of the conquerors : 
but being out of that danger, and not able to 
ſurvive the ſhame of her misfortune, put an end to 
it by poiſon. Pænius Poſthumius, who had refuſed 
to obey his General, whether apprehending the 
puniſhment of his diſobedience, or regretting the 
ſhare he loſt in this victory, fell on his own ſword. 


— 


The diſmay'd Britons, deſtitute of an army, arms, 
or chiefs, fled before their enemies without 1 
the leaſt reſiſtance; their wretched condition was 
render'd ſtill more deplorable by famine, the 
conſequence of having neglected ſowing their 
grounds. Their only hope was, the Romans, bei 
ſo few in number, N not be every where, an 
durſt not ſeparate; which in all appearance, would 
give them time once more to get together; but a 
powerful ſupply their enemies received from 
Germany, deprived them of this redreſs. In the 
condition Britain was at that time, the army, with 
Paulinus, had no doubt been ſufficient to have made 
a thorough conqueſt of the iſland, if the diſunion 
of the Romans had not hindered their laying hold 
of the opportunity. | 


** word, that they ought to neglect the plunder | 


ſignal for the battle to be given. The Romans, A bloody bat. 3 I 
without quiting the advantageof their ſituation, diſ- dle. b 
| charged their darts; which being ſpent, they with 


How advantageous to the Romans were the con- Great confter- 


ſequences of this ſucceſs may eaſily be conceived. _ 3 


BO : ; | Julius Claſſicianus, who ſucceeded Decianus in Divifon 
dity of his troops, he did not, neglect encou- f the character of Actorney-General, not agreeing Kan. 
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Vectius Bola- 
nus made 
Governor. 


Is ſucceeded 
by Petilius 
Cereals. 
Petilius agai 
by Th 


Frontinus. 


- 


cola made 
Governor cf 
Britain, 


. {chemes 3 


man al 


Julius Agri- 


endeavour d to * "> his 

very probable this General would not 
allow a 6 conende thoſe oppreſſions which had 
cauſed the late revolt. But whatever was the reaſon 
Cafficianus conceived ſo violent a hatred towards 
him, that he openly gave out, and even wrote to 
Rome, that this war could never be terminated, 
white it was left to the management of Paulinus ; in 
the reports he made to the Em 's Miniſters, he 
aſcribed every happy event to e, and every ill 
ſucceſs to the imprudence of the Governor; and in- 
ſinuated, that the troubles of that province might 
be eaſily appeaſed, by ſending another Gene- 


ral. Nero, inform'd of this diſſention, ſent Poly- 


cletus, his freedman, to learn the cauſe of it. The 
honours Paulinus paid this Commiſſioner aſtoniſhed 


the Britons, who could not underſtand ſo great a 


General, and ſo victorious an army receiving the 
orders of a freedman with ſuch ſubmiſſion. This 
reſpect, however, had its effects, for Polycletus, 
in the report he made to the Emperor, juſtified 
Paulinus; and by ſo doing, kept him in his com- 
mand. But Claſſicianus ſometime after making a 
ſecond attempt againſt him by his friends and in- 
trigues, at length procured his being reliev'd by Pe- 
tronius Turpilianus. This new Governor having 
but little ambition, and performing nothing worth 
notice, cover'd his indolence with the name of 
ce. 
Trebellius Maximus ſucceeded to his poſt; a 
together as indolent, and who did no more 
than his predeceſſor. During the whole time of his 
government, he was at variance with Cælius who 
commanded the twentieth legion. This diſpute was 
carried to ſuch a height, that great part of the 
army abandoning, and refufing. ro obey their Ge- 
neral, he was at length obliged to retire to Vitel- 
lius, who commanded the Imperial troops in Ger- 


man 


In the mean while, Nero being dead, Britain 
enjoy d ſome quite, during the ſhort reigns of 
Galba and Otho, having neither a Governor nor 
Captain-General. The 
manded by Tribunes, among whom Czlius afſum- 
ed the chief authority. As ſoon as Vitellius was in 
poſſeſſion of the Empire, he ſent Vectius Bolanus 
into Britain to take upon him the command of the 


army. This General knowing little of the art of war, 
1 N „ Q; 


e rather to gain the of his ſoldiers 
than to exert and make them ſenſible of his aurho- 
rity; he continued in this province till Veſpaſian, 
who ſucceeded Vitellius in the throne of the Em- 
pire, being inform'd of the wants of Britain, ſent 
thither Petilius Cerealis. While he enjoy'd this poſt, 
he often fer upon, and defeated the Brigantes, the 


moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable Nation a- 


mong the Britons. Julius Frontinus his ſucceſſor, 
was not inferior to him; he ſubdued the Silures 
ro the Roman dominion ; a very warlike people, 
the ſituation of whoſe country ſeem'd to cover them 
from all attacks. a | 
Towards the end of Veſf 
Agricola, was ſent to ſ 
We now begin to enter into a more particular ac- 
count of the war, carry'd on in this iſland, and 


are obliged to Tacitus, who (to give that luſtre 
to the actions of his father-in-law Agricola they 
juſtly deſerv d) undertook to write his life. 
Sometime before Agricola was nominated to the 
government of Britain, the Ordovices had furpriz'd 
and cut to pieces a body of Roman horſe in their 


's reign, Julius 


winter quarters, which were on the frontiers of this 
nation. The Romans, apprehending this misfor- | 


tune, wou'd be follow'd by others of the like nature, 
expected the arrival of the new Governor with im- 


patience. The news they had receiv*d of Agri- 
2 being appointed their General, gave them new 
Vol. I, | 


retired to the to 


the moſt proper methods, to keep the ſubjects in 


Oman army was com— 


Frontinus in Britain. 


life. His reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed, they 

made no doubt of putting a ſpeedy end to the war, 

under the command of ſuch a Captain, He could 

not, however, reach Britain, till the middi of ſum- Agricola's 

mer. Tho' he found no magazines for the ar- fit Cam- 

my, which was diſperſed in different parts, the Pu. 

better to provide for their ſubſiſtence he drew 

it together, immediately attack d the Ordovices He defeats 

of che mountains, and (ſpite of the Ordo- 

the difficulty of the enterprize, from the incon- 

veniency of thoſe places where he was obliged to 

ſeek the enemy) made them dearly pay their late 

ſucceſs. © Every one was ſurpriz d to fee Agricola 

employ that time in making war upon the enemies 

of the Empire, which other Governors common- 

ly ſpent in feaſting and diverting themſelves, or 

in receiving the compliments of the province. But 

they had ftill greater cauſe to admire his vigilance, 

when in the very firſt campaign he affaulted the 

iſland Mona (which the Romans had been obliged He takes in 

to abandon) tho' he had no flat bottom'd boats iſland Mona. 

for this expidition. He order'd ſome of his cavalry- 

to ſwim over, who, carrying their arms in one hand, 

and guiding their horſes with the other, ſo amaz'd 

the inhabitants, that it was reduced to the Roman 

power, without the trouble of drawing a ſword. 
This new Governor was not wholly taken up by 

the war; for while his arms were every where victo- He gains the 

rious, he carefully inform'd. himfelf in whatever - wage of 

related to the government of the Province, and 1 

obedience. By this enquiry he perceiv'd, that it was 

vain to make uſe of the ſword only in accompliſh- 

ing the reduction of the Britons ; and that lenity 

was not leſs neceſſary than force: wherefore he em- 

ploy'd himſelf all che winter following his firſt 

campaign, in redreſſing ſeveral abuſes, which had 

been introduced by the greedineſs or negligence of 

preceding Governors. He took care to prevent all 

exactions; to cauſe impartial juſtice to be done; 

and in ſhort, to obviate every thing which might 

give cauſe of diſcontent, to the people ſubject to the 

empire. This manner of procedure gain'd him 

their affeftions in ſuch degree, that he had no 

ground to apprehend their revolting, while he was 

buſied in new acquiſitions. Veſpaſian dying in the 

interim, his ſon Titus, who ſucceeded, well acquaint- 


ed with Agricola's merit, confirm*d him in the go- 


vernment. 1 
In the beginning of ſummer he took the field, Agricola's 
and marched towards the north, where he made ſecond cam- 
ſome acquiſitions. This General obſerv'd, that the, & 
Romans commonly looſing in the winter what t 
had ſubdued in the ſummer, was owing to th 
not daring to winter in thoſe countries, as being 
too much expoſed, refolv'd (that this might be He erects 
prevented for the future) to erect forts in the moſt forts in the 
convenient places where keeping gariſons in the Sud d 
winter, they wou'd be always in readineſs to repel n 
the enemy. As he perfectly well underſtood this 
branch of the art military; the forts were fo ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, and built in ſuch a manner, 
that the Romans were under no necefſity of quit- 
ring, _ the „ couꝰd never maſter them. 
In the winter after this campaign, Agricola's He brings the 
chief care was to ſoften the 9h of the rt- — 
tons, by artfully inſpiring chem with a defire of ferm to the 
imitating thoſe of the Romans This care was not mm. 
al uſeleſs. Soon after, temples of a new 
cture, ſumptuous porticoes, publick and pri- 


vate buildings, of a taſte different to what they 


had hitherto known, were raiſed in, and embelliſh'd 
the towns of Britain. Even the chief among the 
Britons thought it gave them a character to ſpeak 
the latin, which they formerly had in abhorrence ; 
the wearing of the Roman robe, was alſo in faſhion 
among them, and, in ſhort, they eſteem'd that 

| (according 
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fore, and encamped at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the reſt of the army. The enemy, at firſt, ſur- 
priz'd the advanced s, and furiouſly aſſaulting 
the camp, cauſed a great diſorder, and was very 
near it. | 


— 
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12 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Book 1. 
(according to the obſervation of Tacitus) a mark of Agricola, inform'd of their march, made all Agricola 
politeneſs, which was indeed a badge of ſervi- | poſſible haſte to ſuccour this legion; but leaſt he Parctes wis 
rude. ſhould come too late,” ſent the cavalry before to 
Third Cam- Agricola, in his third campaign, advanced as | keep the enemy in play *till the reſt of the army 
paige. far as the river Tweed, erecting forts as he made | might come up. By break of day he was in their 
| ſight : they would have retired on ſeeing him, bur 
Foarth Came His fourth, ſubdued the people who inhabited | not having time, were oblig'd to continue the 
Paign. between the Tweed and the two friths Glotta and | fight, which was and obſtinate; the Roman 
0 Bodotria, now known by the names of Dunbriton | ſoldiers, very near toil'd in their camp, endea- 
and Edinburgh friths ; one of theſe has its courſe | vour'd, by the moſt vigorous efforts, ro wipe off 
eaſtward, the other weſtward, and run ſo far into | the difgrace in ſight of their ſuccourers; and theſe, 
the land, they leave a ſpace only of thirty or | again, ſeeing the ninth legion in danger, ruſh'd 
thirty five miles between them. *Twas on this | upon the enemy to diſingage them: both tought 
ſpot, which forms a ſort of Iſthmus, that Agricola | with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the Iſlanders 
built forts and redoubts + to ſecure the Roman | were oblig'd to a retreat; which the marſhes greatly The Bros 
province, which he had ſo far extended; by theſe, | favouring, prevented thus ſingle battle terminating are defeat, 
the people, not as yet ſubject to the Romans, | the war. | 
r encloſed, as it were, in a diſtinct The loſs, rho? very conſiderable, did not fo break 
iſland. One would imagine, what Agricola had | the meaſures of the Iſlanders, but they reſolved 
already done might ſatisfy his ambition; bur he | to try again their fortune, attributing their over- They rear 
had in view, and was zcalous to extend the Ro- | throw rather to chance, or divers circumſtances, Fmbi:. 
man name, which, according to Tacitus, would | than to the bravery of the Romans. Having ſecu- 
admit no bounds. red the children in the towns, they gather*d to- 
Fifth Cam- The fifth campaign, he penetrated beyond theſe | gether from all and form'd a more numerous 
paige. friths, and diſcover'd nations whoſe very names | army than the former, with a reſolution bravely to 
were unknown to the Romans: ſome of them he | defend their liberties. 
brought under the Roman dominion, and left gari- While the Romans employed the winter in pre- 
ſons in the weſtern parts fronting Ireland. He de- parations not only to withſtand the attempts of 
ſign d to attempt the conqueſt of this Ifland ; as | their enemies but even to attack em, a cohort of A cobort of 
he was well inſtructed in the ſtate of the country by | Ulipian's, raiſed in Germany, laid a ſcheme for the Rm 
a baniſh'd nobleman, and as he thought this ac- | deſerting to their own country; in the execution 3 
quifition would be a check upon Britain. Tacitus | of which, they were ſo ſecret, and ſo expedi- © 
tells us, he has heard his father-in-law fay, thar | tious, that it was impoſſible to prevent the miſchief. 
one legion, and ſome auxiliary troops, would be | They murthered a Captain and ſome Roman ſol- 
ſufficient for the enterprize, which would be ex- diers, placed in this corps to teach them diſcipline, 
treamly uſeful in keeping the Britons within the | tearing they wou'd oppoſe their deſign. After this 
bounds of their duty. they ſcizd upon two ſmall ſhips, kill'd one of the 
Sixth Cam- The Roman General, in the ſixth campaign, | pilots, and forced the other with them, threatning 
Pign. paſs d the river Bodotria, while the fleet, by his | him with the fate of his companion. This done 
orders, coaſted along the ſhore, to take a view of | they fer fail before any had the leaſt intimation of | 
the northern ſea-ports. This was the firſt time | their deſign. They had fo ill concerted their mea- And come to 
that ever a Roman fleet appear'd in theſe ſeas. Ir | ſures, that their proviſions were ſoon ſpent, and 2 miſerable 
not only ſtruck a great dread in the Iflanders, | they reduced to the neceſſity of eating one another: end. 
but animated his own troops (apprehenſive of be- thoſe who remain'd being intirely ignorant of the 
ing engaged in this unknown country) as they had | art of navigation were caſt away upon the coaſts 
a communication with their ſhips, which ever kept | of Friezland, and there made ſlaves. 
the ſhore on board. Agricola, at the openingof his ſeventh campaign, Agrico!z'; & 
While Agricola advanced northward, a rumour | order'd his fleet to coaſt along the ſhore to ſtrike venth Cam- 
was ſpread, that the northern people had raiſed a | an awe in different places, and at the ſame time Rign. 
formidable army, and had attack d the forts built | having faithful guides of the country, well acquaint- 
on their frontiers. This news being confirm'd few | ed with the rout, he march'd at the head of his 
days after by deſerters, the principal officers of the | troops as far as the mountain (1) Graſbain *, under 
army advis d the General voluntarily to quit the | which thirty thouſand of the enemy were drawn 
conqueſts he had beyond the friths, to avoid the | up, without counting the Volunteers who had flock'd 
ſcandal of being forc'd to it; bur this he rejected, thither to be preſent at a battle, on the event of 
as injurious to the fame and intereſt of his maſter. | which, depended their liberty or ſlavery. When Galgacus Ge- 
While he was deliberating on this affair, word was | the armies were pretty near each other, Gal neral of the 
brought him, that the Iſlanders were pouring down | who commanded the enemy, repreſented to them, r 
. 5 him, with an army ſaid to be innumerable. | that being at the very extremity of the iſland they * 
caring the enemy were divided into three bodies, | cou'd hope no redreſs if conquer'd, and it was 
fear of being furrounded made him diſpoſe his | by victory alone they cou'd redeem themſelves 
army in the fame number of corps, which precau- | from perpetual ſlavery. On the other hand, Agri- 
tion X lik*d to have coſt 1 Pour ; Me "gf 2 N his troops to their duty by the con- 
my, having intelligence o iſpoſition, , eration of their paſt victories : he laid before them 4 . 
The Bri with wonderful celerity, reunited themſelves in one | the miſerable —— they muſt be reduced to, if, _— 
xtack the gh body, and ſer upon the ninth legion, which was be- by loſing the day, they could be obliged to ſeek army. 


refuge among the Britons, who, for fifty ſucceſſive 
years, had born the brunt of their victorious arms. 
While the General thus harangu'd them, the ardour, 
viſible in the eyes and countenances of his ſoldiers, 


plainly ſpoke an eagerneſs for the fight, and affiu*d 


* OrChde ; the Ind fianding in this river is called Arran, 
(1) Mons Grampias. | 
A continu'd range of hills reaching as far as Murray. 
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hopes of victory. To ſpare as much as poſſible 

— of * blood, the army was ſo drawn 

up that the infantry of the allies was diſpos'd to 

ſtand the fury of the firſt onſer. The Roman le- 

gions were placed behind to ſuſtain this firſt body 

of troops in caſe they ſhou'd be repulſed. Galga- 

cus ranged his men upon the declivity ot a 

con of hill, that his whole army might at once be ſeen by 
the baue. and ſtrike a terror in the Romans. His batalions 
ftretch'd to the foot of the hill, and his ſquadrons 
cover'd the plain; before theſe were placed his 


not thinking it prudent to diſperſe his army to 

waſte the enemy's country, returned by the way 

he came into that of the Horeſtians * which peo- 

ple deliver'd him hoſtages. He march'd but ſlowly, 

both to ſtrike a terror in the Britons, and to wait 

the coming up of his fleet, which having alarm'd 

the northern coaſt return'd towards the end of 

ſummer and anchor'd at Trutulum (1) 

Domitian, after the death of his brother Titus, Domitian 

ſucceeding to the Empire, received the account of recall Agri- 


The Romans 


chariots which drove between both armies. Agricola, 
who apprehended the being furrounded by ſo great 
a multitude, extended the: right and left of his firſt 
line (tho* by this means it muſt neceſſarily be 
weaken d) and rejected theadvicegiven him of placing 
the legions in the front. This done (alighting with 
equal reſolution, and hopes of ſucceſs) he headed 
the legions. As the Iſlanders wou'd not quit the 
advantage of their poſt, (and their ſmall targers 
and pointleſs ſwords being unfit for a cloſe en- 
gagement) they fought ſome time with their darts. 
However, Agricola found means to bring them 
to a nearer diſpute, by detaching a cohort of 


Batavians, and one of Tongrians, who ruſhed 


upon them ſword in hand. The enemy little uſed 
to this ſort of fight, could not long ſuſtain the 
vigorous efforts of theſe diſciplin'd troops, who, 
prefling upon them with their ſharp points, not 
only ſoon broke their firſt batalions, but began to 
climb the fide of the hill. Thoſe by whom they 
were ſeconded, animated by this example fought 
with no leſs ardour, and, without giving the enemy 
time to rally, made their way thro' every thing 
before them. In the mean time, the horſe of the 
Iſlanders began to give way, and their chariots 
were ſent to poſt themſelves upon the ſlope of 
the hill, in order to ſuſtain the infantry moſt ad- 
vanced, and in very great diſorder. Tho? theſe 


_ chariots at firſt ſtruck ſome terror in the Ro- 


mans, yet they produced but ſmall effect, on ac- 
count of the unevenneſs of the ground upon which 


they fought, The hill where they were poſted 
having a great declivity, the chariotiers cou'd not 


manage their horſes, which running away with 


them overthrew indifferently both friend and foe 
as they happen'd in their way. In the interim, 
the infantry on the top of the hill, as yer not en- 
gag' d, obſerving the Romans buſied in the purſuit 
of their victory, made a motion with deſign to 
ſurround them, as they were but a ſmall number; 
Agricola, perceiving their intention, made four 
ſquadrons advance, which not only withſtood this 
body of foot, but totally routed them; and then 


derbe viddory. flanking the enemies which were in the plain made 


a very great ſlaughter: this action decided the 
victory. Galgacus ſeeing it impoſſible to renew 
the fight, retreated with the remains of his ar- 
my. 
He loſt in this battle ten thouſand men; the 
Romans three hundred and forty only, among 
whom was Aulus Atticus, commander of a cohort, 
who hurried on with the heat of youth and riding 
a fiery horſe, was got into the very. midſt of the 
enemy. The conquerors ſpent the night in rejoi- 
cings ; the vanquiſh'd in cries and lamentations; 
however, laid hold on the advantage of the dark- 
neſs to get off from the purſuit of the Romans, 
which their precipitate flight render'd vain upon 
the day following. 

Agricola ſeeing they were intirely ſcatter'd, 
reflecting that the ſummer was near ſpent, and 


this victory with apparent joy; tho', at the ſame . 
time, with a heart An of envy towards Agricola, 

whom this tormenting paſſion wou'd not fafſer to 
continue in a poſt where he was likely to enhance 
his reputation. He was therefore recall'd under 
pretence of being ſent to the government of Syria. 


After Domitian had cauſed the ſenate to vote him He cas hin 
a ſtatue crown'd with lawrel, he had him taken Of. e poilon's, 


by poiſon. | 


Agricola gave the laſt blow to the liberty of 3 
Britain: his courage and conduct reduced all that gt province 
part of the iſland, ſituated ſouth of the friths, to 


a Roman province: the northern countries were left 
to the inhabitants, as too wild and uncultivated to 
be worth keeping; it was thought ſufficient to place 
good gariſons in the forts built on the other fide 
the friths. 

Tho? the Britons had in all appearance ſuffer'd 
an 1rrepairable loſs in that of their liberty, yet 
were they in ſome manner recompenſed in the ad- 
vantageous change of their manners and cuſtoms, 
introduced by their ſubjection to the Empire: a 
little time aboliſhed their ancient ruſticity, and 
made way for the politeneſs of their conquerors. 
Arts and ſciences, little regarded in Britain befort 
this revolution, were as flouriſhing here as in an 
other part of the Roman Empire: in a word, from 
ſavages (for ſuch the Britons were) they became 
a wellbred and civilized people, an advantage, to 
which the nothern inhabitants of the iſland are yet 
ſtrangers. After they had imbibed the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Romans, their ſtruggles for the 
recovery of their ancient liberty were very faint ; 
the greater part of them being pleaſed and contented 
with their ſubjection; tho? we muſt obſerve a con- 
ſiderable number of Britons preferr'd their liberty 
to their eſtates, and choſe rather to withdraw into 
the north among the Pits and Scots, than ſubmit 
to the dominion of the Romans: theſe, join'd with 
the people to whom they retired, kept up a con- 
tinual war with theſe conquerors of the world, in 
defence of that invaluable liberty, loſt to their 
wretched nation : nay, fo far from ſparing their 
own country men (whom they ſaw in love with 
ſlavery) they held them in abhorrence. It was theſe 
people, who, united with Picts and Scots, oblig'd 
even the Emperors themſelves ro croſs over to Bri- 
tain, to withitand the efforts of their unſurmountable 
courage. | 

The ſubjects of the Empire, underwent all man- 


| ner of hardſhips, the common lot of a vanquiſh'd 
people ; an infinite number of pretences were made regard of con- 


to load them with exceſſive taxes: they were ſtripp'd 
of their lands, which were given to veteran ſol- 
diers, who daily came over and ſettled in the Iſland. 
The flower of their youth was drawn off for ſol- 
diers, and _ in other provinces of the Em- 
pire, in conſequence of the Roman policy, which 
ſent entire bodies, rais'd in one conquer'd country, 
to others at a vaſt diſtance from their own : thus 
the Britons were ſent to Pannonia; the Batavians 


| to Illyria, and the Germans to Britain; by which 


* 


| ® Moll in his compleat Geographer thinks the Horeſti were the Highlanders 
port is ; ſome are of opinion, that inſtead 


(1) "Tis not now known where this 
penſis, which they ſay is Richborough in the county of 
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Portus Trutuenſis we ſhould read Portus Rhutu- 
method 
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method they prevented all revolts among the ſub- 
dued nos, daily weakening them by draming 
away their chief ſtrength, which at the fame time 
were employed to make new. acquiſitions. 
Salluſtivs Lu- We have but a very faint knowledge of the 
cullies Sin. tranſactions in Briton, from the time Agricola 
quitted it, to the reigh of the Emperor Adrian. 
We only know, that Salluſtius Lucullius was tent 
thither by, and ſoon after fell a ſacrifice to, the 
the jealouſies of Domitian: we may preſume the 
ſubjects of the Empire kept within the bounds of 
their duty 3 and that the inhab r 
were ſuffer d peaceably to enjoy their 1 0 
We find in the Roman hiſtory, in the reigns of 
Nerva, and Trajan, there were ſome commonons, 
which were ſoon quell'd ; but we are ignorant of 
the particulars : it is however, obſervable in this 
interval, that the Romans, tho' conquerors of 
Britain, ſuffer'd Kings among the natives, as they 
glory'd in having Sovereign Princes for their ſub- 
jets. Juvenal makes mention of one of theſe Kings 


iragus 2 named Arviragus, who reigned in ſome part of 


Britiſh King. the Iſland, in the time of Domitian. ape 
Spartian. of the reign of Adrian, the people of the 
_ (a mixture, as may be preſum'd, of Picts, 
Scots, and Britons, whom the Roman authors 
have confounded in the name of Calidonians) made 


an irruption into the Roman province. Their firſt 


exploit was the demolition of ſome of thoſe forts, 
which Agricola had rais'd between the two friths. 
Julius Severus Adrian, having intelligence of their motions, ſent 
Governor. Julius Severus Governor of Britain; but being 
inſtantly recall'd to be employ'd elſewhere, he 
had ſcarce time to make himſelf known in the 


Iſland. As the Calidonians continued their in- 
the Roman diſtrict, the Emperor re- 
go and ſubdue theſe unruly 
| were no ſooner inform'd of his 

having croſs d the ſea, but abandoning the coun- 
try, of which they had poſſeſs d chemſelves, they 


The Emperor roads 
Adnan croſſes ſolvrd, in perion, to 


Bran. People. They 


withdrew to the north. Adrian advanc'd as far 
as York, where he found forme old ſoldiers, who 
had fery'd under Agricola, and who, with him, 


had penetrated far into the north. Theſe men 


giving him a deſcription of the country, of which 
Un th — — him lay aſide all 
thoughts of proceeding in expedition. The 
marſhes and mountains. which he had to croſs, 
wou'd have « d him in à war extreamly toil- 
ſome and little glorious; and, ſhou'd even his en- 


terprize ſucceed to his with, wou'd be of no great 


importance to the Empire. 


Hie dirides he Upon this conſideration, he reſolv'd to aban- 


Roman pro- don, to the Calidonians, all the country lying be- 
vince from teen the river Tine and che two friths, in hopes 
country by a Theſe people, having more room, wou'd be quiet: 
rampart of but at the ſame, to protect the Roman provinces 
. from their incurſions, he rais'd a rampart of carth 


fac'd with green turf, from the mouth of the river 
Tine to that of Eſca, ftretching quite croſs | 


the land fourſcore and ten miles from eaſt to weſt. 
Securing thus the ſouthern he left ro the Ca- 
Izdonians all the country, the new rampart to 
the Iſthmus, which divides the two friths. Ha- 
ving thus taken care of the affairs of this Iſland, 
he return'd to Rome, where he was honour'd with 
the title of Reſtorer of Britain, as it may be ſeen 
by ſome medals yet extant. 

The late inroads of the northern people, cauſed 
a mortal hatred between them and the Souch 


Hatred be- 
tween the 
north and the 


Sr Bali. Britons: theſe latter, alrogether divided both by 


The latter be. inclination and intereſt from the reſt of the inha- | 


come daily bitants of the iſland, with leſs difficulty conform'd 


— 
n 


in time, by the h 


of arts and ſciences, became 
inſenſibly capable of being inſtructed in the truths 
of the Chriſtian religion, which, till then, had, 
in a manner, been unknown in their Iſland. 

The rampart rais'd by Adrian, tho“ a ſtrong The none 
defence, was not fufficient to guard againſt the in- People breax 
roads of the northern people: tis true, they lay _ Ades“, 
quiet while the Roman troops were upon their fron- 
tiers, and in a condition to defend the wall; but 
no ſooner were they removed, being ſometimes 
wanted elſewhere, but they renew'd their uſual 
devaſtations. It even happen'd, under the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, that not content with their 
booty, they made ſeveral breaches in the wall 
raiſed to check their incurſions. Antoninus being 
informed of this, and fearing their preſumption, if 
ſuffer' d, would encourage them to greater enter- 
prizes, order'd Lollius Urbicus to reſtrain them. 

This new Governor ſoon reduced the Brigantes, 
who had endeavour'd to ſhake off the Roman 
yoke. After this, to put a ſtop to the inroads 
of the northern people, he rais'd a ſecond rampart 
upon the Iſthmus, dividing the two friths, pretty 
near upon the ſame ground, Agricola had here- 
tofore fortified; by which, the inhabitants of 
the north were pent up in a much narrower 
compaſs than they had yet been. This new 
rampart, a camp near it, where his troops 
were always in a readineſs to march, oblig*d the 
Calidonians to live peaceably in their own coun- 
try. Tho' Antoninus had never been in Bri- 
tam, yet this expedition, perform'd by his orders 
and under his direction, gain'd him rhe title of 
Britannicus. CR | 

Marcus Aurelius, his ſucceſſor, gave the govern- Calphurnis 
ment of Britain to Calphurnius Agricola, who not Arie C 
only reſtrain'd the audacity of the Calidonians, but 
clablifh'd the authority of the Emperor over thoſe 
ſubjects who ſeem'd moſt impatient of the yoke. 

It was in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, that Lucius, 

a Britiſh King, embraced the Chriſtian religion. Lucius 2 

It had been long planted in this Iſland, but had Briih Nag 

not taken deep root for want of cultivating. I cindgrs., 

ſhall make more ample mention of this King in the 9 
Great troubles arofe in Britain in the reign of Trow!s in 


Commodus, ſucceſſor to Marcus Aurelius. The Grit, Bis 


ſent over Ulpius Marcellus, a Captain of great re- Ulpius M. 


ground of boldneſs in the northern people, and 
chief canſe of the advantages th dal gain'd 
over preceding Governors; he undertook to fer 
the army upon the old footing, which he thoroughly 
accompliſi d. Hut theſe great ſervices met with an In f 
ungrateſul return. The Emperor, not ſatisfied by the Ene 
with depriving him of his Government, was even lor. 
upon the pon parting him to death. This un 
worthy Prince, like another Domitian, coald not, 
without grief and jealouſy, fee thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves by their virtues. FEE 21:1 
Marcellus had no fooner left Brita, but the Perinnis c 
army mutinied. Perinnis, favourite to Cor ſes a mutinſl 
had either caſnier'd or recall'd all the old officers, he a. 


to the manners and cuſtoms of che Romans; and, | to make place for his dependants. This {edition 
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They fend a was carried ſo far, that the army derach'd a body 
Jerachment of fifteen hundred to go and require juſtice of 
Rowe the Emperor on Perinnis; this body of men 
march'd to Rome without obſtacle: the Emperor 
came out of the town to meet them, and know . 

of their Chiefs, the grounds of their diſcontent ; 

who anſwer'd they were come to offer him their 

aſſiſtance, and that of their companions, againſt 
Perinnis ; at the ſame time to acquaint him with 

what pains and induſtry this dangerous miniſter, by 

degrees, broke the braveſt officers, and fill'd the 
army with his own creatures 3 a manifeſt token of 

ill deſigns. 28 | 

Commodus Commodus, who had before entertain'd ſome 
gives Perinnis ſuſpicions of his favourite, gave him up to the ſol- 
up to the fol diers, and he was by them diſpatch'd upon the ſpot. 
_— In the mean white there eng of ſending 
ſome perſon of authority to curb this ſeditious tem- 

r in the army. Pertinax, afterward Emperor, 
being named to this employment, endeavour'd at 
once to introduce the ſeverity of military diſcipline : 


Pertinax Go- 
vernor. 


Sedition in the this enterprize cauſed a mutiny in the ninth legion, 


amy. the ſuppreſſion of which coſt a great effuſion of 
blood. The General himſelf was wounded, and 
ow'd the preſervation of his life to being thought 
dead. Notwithſtanding all rhe obſtacles Pertinax 
found in this deſign, he at laſt ſucceeded, and ſet 
the army upon the footing of a ſubmiſſive obe- 
dience ; bur-not being beloved by the ſoldiers, he 
deſired to be diſcharged from his employ, and 
Claudius Al- Claudius Albinus ſucceeded him. He again was 
binus Gover- recall'd on account of ſome ſuſpicions Commodus 

: had of him, and Junius Severus was order'd to re- 
reed im. lieve him. 


Pertinax having, after the death of Commodus, 


obtain'd the Empire, beſtow'd the Government of 
Britain upon the ſame Claudius Albinus, who had 
been lately call'd home. Julian, ſucceſſor to Pertinax, 


Albinus ſent Continu'd him in the fame poſt. Albinus, by his 
back to Bri- liberality, gain'd ſo far the affection of his ſoldiers, 
un. that, after the death of Julian, they conferr'd on 
andis there him the Imperial dignity. At the fame time, Sep 
_— Em- timius Severus, and Peſcennius Niger received 


the ſame honour from the armies they reſpectively 
commanded in Pannonia and Syria. Severus, who 
was the neareſt to Rome, poſted thither, that the 
dignity conferr'd on him by his ſoldiers, might 
be confirmed by the Senate: but their decree 
was not of force ſufficient to make the other 
two Emperors forego their pretentions. Severus 
found himſelf in great perplexity; for theſe two 
rivals being at the two extremities of the Empire, 
it was to be fear'd, in marching againſt one, the 
other might make too great an advantage of his 
abſence : he thought it then neceſſary to diſſemble 
with Albinus, by ſending word he was willing to 
Peſcennius is divide the Empire with him. This offer being 
2 and accepted, Severus aſſembled all his forces to fight 

85 Peſcennius, who was at length defeated and flain 
5 _ battle. 2 we Severus turn'd his 

ou upon the means o ting rid of Al- 
binus. He 5 firſt endeavour d © ow him aſſaſ- 
ſinated by men, whom he ſubborn'd, and ſent to 
Britain: failing in this deſign, he reſolved upon 
force; declared him an enemy to the. Empire; 
and marched to fight him. Albinus had already 


tranſported his army into Gaul, to meet his an- 


tagoniſt, and by a deciſive battle put an end to 
The bale of their diſpute ; in effect it was terminated near 
—— Lions, where the two Emperors fought with equal 
Abies —_— and reſolution ; but unequal fortune: 
Severus ſole Albinus loſt both the day and his lite, and by his 
death left Severus the ſole poſſeſſion of the Empire. 
A little. while after this, 15 divided Britain into 


ä * 4 


Jof how little uſe it was, as the keeping this 


provinces. With great difficulty 


two governments: the firſt compriz*d all the 

ſouthern parts, and was given to 'Heraclitus ; the He divide: 
ſecond took in the northern provinces, bordering _— . 
upon the Calidonians, and was allotted to Virius ments. 
Lupus, who, continually harrafſed by his neigh- 

bours, was, at length, conſtrain'd to buy his peace 

with a ſum of money. After this treaty, Britain 

enjoy'd an undiſturbed repoſe, till the fifteenth 

year of Severus; when the Calidonians began to The Calido- 
make new inroads into the Roman province. The nians make 
troops of the Empire, er.nervated by fo long a _— 
peace, and grown extreamly - negligent, did 

not ſeem to have ever had the leaſt rincture of 

military diſcipline: this remiſſneſs 8 new cou- 1 
rage in the northern people, and made them judge, 
ſo favorable an opportunity of attacking their 
neighbours, who had hitherto appear*'d formi- 

dable, was by no means to be neglected; they 

at firſt made ſo great a progreſs, that the Em- 

peror, tho? fixty years old, and afflicted with the 

gout, reſolved in perſon to chaſtiſe their inſolence. 

His deſign was, once for all, to put an end to the 

continual wars in Britain, by ſubduing what as yet 

remain'd unconquer'd in the north. With this 

view he gather'd a very numerous army, and, ac- 
company'd by his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, 

ſet out for Britain. As ſoon as the people of 

the north had intelligence of his arrival, they ſent 
Ambaſſadors to him to require peace, provided it 

was upon honourable terms; but he refuſed to 

give them audience, upon any other, than that of 
abſolutely ſubmitting at "diſcretion, which they 

would no way conſent to. He therefore, with his 

elder ſon Caracalla, marched toward their country, 

leaving Geta at London to govern the ſouthern _ 

he made his way Hepenetrates 
ro the very northermoſt point of the iſland : he © — —_ 
was obliged to cut down woods, and drain marſhes, nn 
or to make them paſſable, by laying faſcines. Theſe 
extraordinary fatigues, and the continual am- 
buſcades of the enemy, loſt him fifty thouſand 

men : notwithſtanding all theſe impediments in 

his journey, he perfected his deſign of ſubduing 

this untractable nation, hitherto unconquer'd. No 


ſooner had he obtain'd his end, but he perceived 8 


N wy :  *, £.,S © .- Conqueſt. 
acquiſition was impoſſible, without -maintaining in * 


it a conſiderable army. This conſideration ſhew'd 


him, that it was more eligible to abandon, than 
obſtinately preſerve his conqueſt: wherefore he Pirides che 
confin'd himſelf to the deſign which Adrian be- Iſland into two 
fore had form'd, and only divided the iſland into parts by a wall. 
two parts, in the very ſame place where that Em- 

peror had made his rampart. This wall, of which 

there are yet ſome remains to be ſeen, was called 

by the ancient Britons Mur-Sever, that is, the 

wall of Severus (1), which has been miſtaken 

by ſome for the rampart thrown up by Lollius 

Urbicus, between the two friths. The Emperor 

having nothing more to do in the north, return'd 

to Tork, leaving the care of carrying on, and 

finiſhing the wall he had begun, and the com- 

mand of the troops he left in that country to his 

ſon Caracalla: this expedition either gave him, or 


made him take upon himſelf, the title of Britan- 


nicus Maximus. Caracalla, no longer awed by the 

preſence of his father, allow'd ſo great a licenſe to 

his troops, that theſe northern people, not ac- 

cuſtom'd to the yoke, made a general inſurrection. 

Severus, acquainted with this revolt, but ig- 

norant of the cauſe, which was conceal'd from 

him, made fuch a maſſacre of the rebels, they 
appehended his deſign was to extirpate their whole 

race. Soon after this he died at York ; and the Dies at Vork. 


(1) The Eugli calf this the Pic wall, as it divided the Pifts from the Britons, 
4 Vor. I. | I | py 
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a fortiſication ſtill viſible upon a neighbouring 


Caraufius aſ- 


— — ——t —— — oo ns — 


ewo Princes, his ſons, who ſucceeded him, having 
made a peace with the Calidonians, return'd to 


- Rome. 


As nothing conſiderable happen'd in Britain, in 
the reign of the immediate ſucceſſors to Severus, 
1 might fill up this empty ſpace of time, by en- 

iring who were theſe northern people, or Cali- 
—— ſo often mentionꝰ d: but as this is more 
proper for a diſſertation than a hiſtory, I nced only 
acquaint my readers, that a t many maintain 
the Calidonians to have been Picts and Scots, in- 
termix d with a number of ſouth Britons; others 
affirm, the Scots were not eſtabliſh'd in this iſland 
till about the beginning of the ſixth century; and 
that the Calidonians, in the time of Severus, were 
bo other than Britons, who had always inhabited 
thoſe parts, or had withdrawn thither after the 
Roman invaſion. Tho' the name of theſe people is 
of little conſequence in regard to the hiſtory, yet, 
according to my ſentiments, che reaſons alleged to 
prove the Picts and Scots were not ſettled in this 
Illand in or before the reign of Severus, are too 
weak : tis very poſſible their ſettlement 15 of later 
date than the Scotch hiſtorians pretend. 

What is known of the affairs of Britain, from the 
death of Severus to the time of Dioclefian, is incon- 
ſiderable, and may be comprized in what follows: 


We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſome of the thirty 


tyrants , who poſſeſs'd the Empire for a time, 
wae acknowledged in Britain, if they did not 
command there themſelves. This feems the more 
le, as there are often found in England me- 
dals of Lollianus Victorinus, and others of theſe 
pretended Em Bonoſus , who wou'd have 
urſurp'd the Empire under Tacitus and Aurelian, 
was born in Britam. We alſo know that a Gover- 


nor, fent into this Iſland by Probus, aſſum'd the 


: and was ſoon after kill'd by Victorinus, 
who had recommended him to the Emperor. 
There are two other particulars, with regard to 
Britain in the reign of Probus, which ought to be 
taken notice of; the firft, his allowing the Britons 
to plant vines, as he before had done to the Gauls 
and Spaniards ; which, according to all appearance, 
was no great advan ro them. The ſecond, 
having ſubdued the Vandals and Burgundians, 
he tranſported a great number of them into this 
Hand. It is commonly thought theſe new colonies 
were planted near Cambridge; and the — 
call'd Gog and Magog, might poſſibly be the work 
of theſe ſtrangers ; tho* it is more reaſonable to 
attribute it to the Danes, who were long maſters of 
this {now) -unreerfity. 2 

In the beginning of Diocleſian's reign, Carauſius 


ſumes the Im- had the command of a fleet given him, to ſcower 


perial 


Ru. Vi and clear the Scas of Franc and Saxon pirates, 


Orol. 


Europ. Who continually infeſted the Coaſts of Belgick 


Gaul, Armorica :, and Britain. This Admiral either 
by ſtripping the pirats of their booties, or coming 


+ 


in for a ſhare with them, amaſs'd mi ſums. | 
Growing rich and powerful, he ſhew'd by degrees, 
leſs. reſpet and fu Mon, to the commands of 


Maximian, then Emperor of the weſt : Diocleſian 
baving the eaſt for his diviſion. The haughtineis 


 —_ 


of this Admiral gave juſt ground of jealouſy to 
Maximian, who refolved upon having him aſſaſſi- 

nated. Carauſius being informed of this, it haſten'd 

his raknig the purple which he had long before me- 

ditated. He found no difficulty to be acknowledg'd 

Emperor in Britain, where his riches had acquired 

him great intereſt in the army. Maximian, ſur- dir 
priz*d at his preſumption, immediately poſted to makes Ha 
Gaul with deſign to chaſtiſe it; but finding him too aſſociate in ty. 
well eſtabliſhed, he chang'd that reſolution, and Empne. 
thought it more adviſable to make him an aſſociate 

in his Empire, and leave Britain to his ſhare : there 

are yet in England ſilver medals of theſe tWo Empe- 

rors, which on. the back have two hands join'd, 

with the words Concordia Augg. 

This forced as t nothing altering Maxi- He feng: Cos. 
mian's deſign of deſtroying his rival, he com- ftantias ag 
mitted the execution of it to Conſtantius Chlorus, * 
whom he had lately created Cæſar, and to whom 
he allotted an army proportion'd to the greatneſs of 
the undertaking. Carauſius being withdrawn into REM 
Britain, Conſtantius thought it above all things ne- fin l. 
ceſſary to make hunſelf maſter of 2 this Alectus. 
town being in a manner the key of the Gauls paſſage 
into that iſland. While he was buſied in this ſi 
Carauſms was ſlain by Alectus, who took upon him 
the title of Emperor. At this news Conſtantius 
broke up the ſiege of Boulogne, and croſs'd im- 
mediately into Britain, with intent to drive out 
the uſur per before he had time to ſtrengthen himſelt. 
2 8 8 was kill'd by Aſclepiodotus, 
who alſo t n him the Imperial dignity, and a lege. 
ſome time = flain in a — 13 

While theſe little tyrants diſputed the poſſeſſion Conftantias 
of Britain, Diockſian and Maximian on the ſame Emperor of 
day, one in the eaſt, and the other in the weſt, * Wer. 
diveſted themſclves of the Imperial dignity, and 
were ſucceeded by Conſtantius and Galerms. Bri- Dies 2: Vork. 
tain fell to the lot of the former, as being Emperor 
of the weſt: forme commotions in this iſtand obliging 
him to go thither in perſon, he died at York as 
he was entring upon an enterprize againſt the nor- 
thern people, then call'd Deucaledonians and Vectu- 
nans. Before he expired, he had the fatisfaction to 
ſee his ſon Conſtantine arrive, whom he named his 
ſucceſſor. Some have believed that Conſtantine was 
born in Britain of Helen, daughter of Cocl, King 
of Colcheſter ; but it is no more than conjecture (1) 

This Prince, at firſt Emperor of the weſt only, 

became afterwards Sovereign Lord of both Empires 

by the conqueſt of his rivals. | 
The Britons under the reign of Conſtantine lived 15; ſeon 

in great tranquility. There are three remarkable ſtantine iuc- 
circumſtances in this time which have ſome rehtion <<< bim. 
to Britain. The firſt was the liberty Conftantine Bab. g. 


And Alectas 
is kill'd by 


Empire under 
Conſtantine. 


Empire conſer d on — 259 years aker the natiricy 


of our Saviour, and reif 'd nine. The Emperors here mention'd were for the greater part co 


— — 
— 


erent who 


| + Banolus and Pens were two commanders in Gaul and Germany, who, by the Affitance of their legions, rebelling again Pro- 
bus, proclaim d themſelves Emperors. PPP ² —̃ꝛ 


in France. 


122 


of 
. U. 
Governor, 


14 or Lord Lieutenant. 


Echard in his Roman hiftory, fays, that Conftantius finding he had to do with a brare and politick enemy, and being himſelf con- 
alarm d by an inundation of Germans, was obliged. to-come to an . — — 
Britain ſeven years ; that Alectus, by whom he was kilf d, held it three, and that it was recover d to the Empire by Aſclepiodotus. 
' ms, Camden, and Still: have endezvour'd to make” this" 2 probable 

obliged to divorce Helen, mother of Conſtantine, and marry the daughter of Maximian. 


ole poſleſior 


- 
ro — 


8 opinion.” They fay,” dr Contantivs was 
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but he made a new diviſion of it into three; the | too frequent, was a very great da to the 
firſt, call'd Britannia Prima, included all the coun- | weſtern empire, as it gave the roads A for of 
try ſituated to the ſouth of the Thames; the ſecond, | Europe an advantageous opening to waſte the fron- 
named Britannia Secunda, compris'd what lay weſt | tiers by daily incurſions. Tho? Britain, ſurrounded 
of the Severn as far as the Iriſh ſea, now the prin- | by the ſea, was ſecured from theſe irruptions, yet was 
cipality of Wales; the third diviſion took in all | ſhe very ſenſible of their effects, as they put the 
the reſt of the country lying between the Thames | Romans under a neceſſity of frequently * — 
and the Severn on the eaſt and north fide, diftin- | away her troops to ſuccour other provinces. The 
guiſh'd by the name of Maxima Cœſarienſis. Lon- Picts and Scots at this time, making great devaſta- 
don was the metropolis of the firſt ; Iſca, or Kaer | tion, the Britons were conſtrained to call a foreign 


Lheion, of the ſecond ; and York of the third. | people to their aid, who afterwards became their 
This laſt was again divided into two parts of which | maſters, | 


the ſouthern continued the name.of Maxima Cz- After the death of Conſtantine, his three ſons 
ſarienſis, and the northern was call'd Flavia Cæſa- 

rienſis; but tis not certain that Conſtantine made 
this ſubdiviſion. Theſe three provinces contain'd 


* The Affairs of 
divided the Roman Empire among them; tho' in Regan from 
a ſhort time the whole was united under the do- Ge feign of 


£4 "WF Conſtantine + 
ee p 5 minion of Conſtantius, one of the three brothers. to that of 
twenty eight great towns or cities, which afterwards 


Soon as this Prince was in ſole poſſeſſion of Valentinian. 
became che fees of as many Biſhops. The Præ- | the Empire, he ſent Paul, a notary, to Britain, Paul's Ty- 
£& of the Gauls Lieutenant, had under him four | whoſe numberleſs extorſions was the cauſe of many 722ny. 
magiſtrates (for the Civil Government) two of | complaints to the Emperor; but however openly 
Conſular dignity, and two with the title of Preſi- 


| of | he had abuſed his authority, they were not of 
dents. Theſe officers had again ſeveral ſubſtitutes | ſufficient weight to get him recall'd. Martin, who 
who took cognizance of, and determined in, all 


then govern'd the province, was for a long time 
civil and criminal ſuits. f ja tacit ſpectator of his injuſtice, without daring to 
The military government, was in two Captain | oppoſe him; Paul's commiſſion being independant. 
Generals (1) one for the caſt, the other for the weſt ; | Bur at length ſeeing no end to this villain's rob- 
each in the different provinces of his diſtrict, had | beries, he cou'd not forbear exhorting him to uſe 
inferior Officers dependant on him. There were | his power with more moderation; at the fame time 
three General Officers in Britain who commanded | telling him he had rather quit his government, 
the Militia z to wit, Comes Britannie *, Dux | than allow ſuch oppreſſion to be longer countenan- 
Britanniz (2) and Comes Littoris Saxonici . The | ced by his authority. Paul, inſolent with being a 
firſt had the care of preſerving the publick tran- | favourite to his maſter, haughtily reply'd, that 
ity of the inland parts of the Ifland ; in all | © whoever blam'd his conduct deſerved to be put 
probability, his command extended to the weſtern | © in jrons, ſince nothing but a ſeditious ſpirit could 
coaſts. The juriſdiction of the ſecond was on the | ©* embolden them to oppoſe the execution of the 
north frontiers, which he was to protect againſt 


;  £© Emperor's commands. The Governor, exaſ- 
the incurſions of the Barbarians, viz. Picts and | perated by his preſumption, made at him with his 
Scots. The commiſſion of the third was to cover | drawn ſword deſigning to puniſh it upon the ſpot; 

the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt, from the inſults of | but miſſing his aim, turn'd the point againit hf 
the Saxon pirates, by whom they were very much | own breaft and kill d himſelf. 7 90 
infeſted. Every one of theſe Generals had a cer- After the death of Martin, the Britons w 
rain number of troops under his command; and | more expoſed to the tyranny of Paul, who cruelly 
the three, uniting their forces, cou'd form a body of | condemned to death, baniſhment, and prifon, all 
twenty thouſand foot, and about two thouſand 


who durſt make the leaſt reſiſtance ; the Emperor | 
horſe. Beſide theſe civil and military officers, 


| | not giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to reſtrain his 
there were others for particular Functions; as Comes | violence. 


Sacrarum Largitionum (3) who had under him | Towards the end of Conſtantius's reign, the Julian Gover- 
three officers viz. (4) Comes Rationalis Summa- | government of the weſt was conferr'd on Julian, nor of the 
rum Provinciz. (5) Prepolitus Theſaurorum Au- who had been dignified with the title and authority welt. 
guſtorum in Britanniæ. (6) Procurator Gynecio- | of Cæſar, and made choice of Paris for his refi- fe K 
rum. (7) Procurator Ludorum Gladiatorum 5 this | dence. Soon after his arrival in this city, he re- N 
laſt is, by conjecture only, from an inſcription ceiv'd news of the Picts and Scots invading the 
found not long ſince. To theſe we may add an 


8 province of Britain, which call'd for immediate 
he officer kept here by the Auditor of the Emperor's | ſuccour. Lupicinius was commanded to haſten He ſends Lu- 
| particular revenues, to inſpect what related to his | thicher with all poſſible expedition; but was re- Picinius into 


_— 


poſt. Theſe were the chief miniſters in Britain, on | call'd before he reach'd London. *Tis very pro- = 
whom depended a great number of inferior officers, | bable theſe invaders had pacified Julian by their 
who, as well as their ſuperiors, made intereſt for | ſubmiſſion. | 
of their employments to enrich themſelves at the ex- Nothing conſiderable happen'd in Britain from Commotions 
- ce of the province, _ | that time, to the reign of Valentinian the firſt, in che Iſland. 
* I have ſaid, three things in the reign of Conſtan- when the Iſland was reduced to a very miſerable 
J tine nearly concern'd Britain; two of them 1 


R ; ] condition dy the united aſſaults of the Pits, Scots, It is attack d 
have mention'd ; the third was the tranflation of | Attacotes, Francs, and Saxons. All theſe people, by different 
the Imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople. 


i 5 whether by chance or confederacy, broke in at once enemies. 
The Emperor being at a diſtance from the weſtern | upon the Roman province and made great waſte: 
f | N _ * 
was often under a neceſſity of tranſport- | Nectaridius, Landgrave of the coaſt, was defeated 


ing his troops from weſt to eaſt, which being bur | and lain by thele new enemies: ſoon after the 


_— * ** 
— 


ii. YA 
i. 9 


"I **— 


— 


| - mecha; w the implication of the word; b this officer is faid to be bli 
e bn 90 ee be gon 
Sed here the Emperors cloths were ſpun. 
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Duke Buchobaudes underwent the ſame fate. Severus 
and Jovian, who ſucceſſively were ſent into Britain, 
to put a ſtop to the devaſtations of theſe foreigners, 
had no better ſucces. Ar | the Emperor 
Theodofius Valentinian made choiceof Theodoſius, ſurnamed the 
the elders Elder, to diftinguiſh him from his ſon of the 
ert orer. fame name (who was afterwards Emperor). This 
General himfelf in his poſt with 

great courage and conduct. Being arrived at 

London, he divided his army into three corps, 

obliged to this diſpoſition, by the neceſſity of 

oppoſing the different parties of the enemy, diſ- 
mad _ throughout the Iſland. Fortune ſeconding 
enemies imo his vigilance and bravery, he often defeated and at 
the nonthem length drove them out of the Roman province, 
cms. and ſpoil'd them of their booty; of which he kept 
but a ſmall part to diſtribute among his ſoldiers, 

and returned the reſt to the proprietors. The 
Barbarians being thus expell'd, Theodoſius return'd 

in triumph to London; and obſerving this town 
had loſt a great deal of its former ſplendor, neg- 
. lected nothing to re-eſtabliſh it. London was not 
* — — the only object of his care: he apply'd himſelf to 
the repairing other towns; to the rebuilding forti- 

fications and caſtles, which had been ruin'd ; and 

ro put them in a condition to check any future 

invafions of the northern people: but he did not 

think even all this precaution ſufficient; for the 

enemy retreating beyond the two friths, he judg'd 

it neceffary, for the ſecurity of Britain, to conſerve 

all the country they had abandon'd. Too keep them 

at a greater diſtance, he raiſed forts upon the 

Ard avg- Ifthmus, dividing the two ſeas. By this means the 
ments the Ro- Lands of the Romans were conſiderably augmented, 
man province which T heodoſius made a fifth province, calling it 


2 FT Valentia, in honour of Valentinian; and this tract 


Amm. Marc. belonging to the Picts took away a great part of 


their kingdom. Theodoſius having thus quietted 
Britain, return'd to Rome, leaving the Iſland, now 
divided into five provinces, under the command of 

| their reſpective Governors. | 
Zofim. Gildas. Valentinian the firſt was ſucceeded by Valentinian 
Buchanan. the ſecond and Gratian his two ſons; ſome time after 


- Maximus Go- the Picts beginning new commotions, Maximus 


vernor of Bri- was ſent into Britain. U his arrival he form'd 
tzin, intends the project of reducing the whole Ifland to the Ro- 
5 man power; but as the alliance of the two nor- 


He joins with thern nations was a great obſtacle to the execution 


the Piet and of this deſign, he reſolv'd, if poſſible, to break 


Erives out the their union, that he might ſet upon them one after 


the S the other; With this view, as he choſe to make 


uſe of the Hat tr for the 2 of the 
Scots, he to be very much enraged a- 
gainſt Rout, em as the ſole authors of the trou- 
bles in Britain. He afterwards ſubtily engag'd the 
Picts to unite their forces with his, upon the pro- 
miſe of ing them in poſſeſſion of all the lands 
which ſhou'd be taken from the Scots. This device 
had the ſucceſs he hoped. The Picts not percei- 
ving the hook under this bait, and allured by the 
promis'd'advantage, made no difficulty of entering 
into a ſtrict alliance with the Romans. The Scots, 
| attack ' d by theſe united powers, were conſtrain'd to 
"abandon their country, and ſhelter themſelves in 
Ireland and the neighbouring iſles. Maximus kept 
his word with his allies in itting them to take 
poſſeſſion of the lands out of which they had dri- 
ven the Scots; but did not defign they ſhou'd 
ſtrengthen themſelves in theſe new acquiſitions. 
While he was thinking upon the method of ſubdu- 
ing theſe people in their turn, more urgent affairs, 
relating particularly to himſelf, laid him under the 
neceſſity of forming new projects. 
While this General was employed in extending 


Gratian 
makes Theo- the limits of the Empire, Gratian, who in con- 


junction with his brother, pofleſs'd that of the 


S welt, made young Theodoſius (fon of the elder, 


Ann em, * 


who had commanded in Britain) his Collegue. Not- 
withſtanding this choice met with an univerſal ap- 

plauſe, yet it gave a ſenſible diſpleaſure ro 
Maximus, who thought himſelf much more de- 

ſerving of the purple than the perſon on whom it was 

confer'd ; the preference, Gratian had given to 
Theodoſius, he look'd upon as an ou 

indignity. Thus prejudic'd, he could no longer 

ſubmit to the ſervice of an ungrateful maſter, and 

4 young Prince, whom he eſteem'd very much his 

inferior in point of merit. His for being thus 
neglected, made apt pony” to = 4 him Ls 

Imperial dignity ; to ſet hi on an | ROY 
foot arr, vo Free to whom Gratian would ſigas to *. 
have made him ſubject. This project oblig' d him to 158 him tte 
alter his meaſures; inſtead of making war upon the — Gig. 
Picts, as he had projected, he ſtudied now to in- 
gratiate himſelf in their favour ; deſigning to leave 

Britain calm, and ſtaunch to his intereſt, while he 

ſhould, elſewhere, be employ'd againſt the three 
Emperors, whom he had purpos'd to deprive of 

their Sovereign power : but an unforeſeen war hap- 
pening in Britain, made him defer for ſome time the 

diſcovery of his intentions. The Scots, ſtrengthen'd The Sco:« 
with the Iriſh aſſiſtance, made an irruption into ee gan 
the north, to attempt recovering thoſe lands from 8 


which they had been driven. This laid Maximus Maxim; 


forces which he had prepar'd for the execution ofback age 
his other projects. He worked them in ſeveral en- 1 
counters, and oblig'd them at laſt to return to Ire- 

land, whither he made a ſhew of following, to de- 

prive them of that refuge, and chaſtiſe the Iriſh. 

But this nation dreading the ſight of a Roman 

army in their country, ſubmitted to ſuch conditions Grants peace 
as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, which were much do the Hd. 
gentler than they expected. As the General's 

view was to choak all feeds of diviſion and diſcon- 
tent which might make his principal deſign miſ- 
carry, after theſe troubles were quietted, he took the 

Imperial robe, and left Britain, to make war n Takes upon 
Gratian. He carried with him, into Gaul, all the bre 
Roman troops, and formed a conſiderable body OY 
out of thoſe Britons who were able to bear arms. 
Thus Britain was at once ſtripp'd of ſoldiers, and 
conſequently ſo weaken*d, ſhe was no longer in a 
condition to withſtand any attempt made upon her. 
The Roman hiſtory informs us, that Gratian, after 
having been abandon'd by his army, fled into Italy, 
and was aſſaſſinated by the orders of Maximus, who 
depoſed Valentinian the ſecond, but was at length 
overthrown and beheaded by Theodoſius. This I: bebeaded 
victory was the reſtoration of Valentinian, ſoon 1 
after murder d by Arbogaſtes, who placed Euge- 

nius upon the Imperial throne. This involved Affair of tte 
Theodoſius in a war with the new uſurper, who Empire. 
met with no better fate than Maximus. Eugenius 

being dead, and Arbogaſtes having no hopes to 

avoid his deſerved puniſhment, died by his own 

hand. Thus Theodoſius remain'd Lord of the 

whole Empire, and ſo continued to his death. The 
reputation he acquired by his victories, ther 

with the mildneſs of his government, — his 
neighbours in awe, and his ſubjects within the li- 

mits of their obedience. The Picts in particular 

remain'd quiet within the bounds of their own 

country, without giving the leaſt diſturbance to the 

Britons. 

After the death of Theodoſius, the Empire was 

divided between his two ſons Arcadius and Hono- Honoriv: Em- 
rius; the former was Emperor of the caſt, the lat - peror of tix 
ter of the weſt. As this prince was yet very young e. 
Stilicho his Tutor who held the reins of govern- 

ment during the minority of this Emperor. One 

of his principal cares was to check the preſumption 


of che PiQs by ſending a governor at, the head of 
| 2 legion 
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a legion into Britain, theſe people upon the death 
f heodoſius began to make freſh inroads into 
the Roman province. He made choice of Victo- 
rinus for this command, a man of great arrogance, 
min. who, not ſatisfi'd with ſhutting up the Picts with- 
nen pie in the bounds of their own country, wou'd alſo 
oY treat them as ſubjects of the Empire; nay, he 
carried his authority ſo far, as to forbid their 
crowning another King, to ſucceed Henguſt who 

was lately dead. This ſtep made the Picts con- 

ceive Victorinus deſign'd to make war upon them; 

and apprehend (after having been made the tools to 

drive out the Scots) they ſhou'd themſelves be thruſt 

out of their country. Having no longer, (as for- 
merly)any dependance on the aſſiſtance ot their neigh- 

bours, they began to reflect that the withdrawing of 

the Scots deprived them of a ſuccour, which might 
hereafter be extreamly uſeful: the little regard the 

Roman Governor ſhew'd them gave ground to ſuſ- 

pect he deſign'd upon their liberty; made them con- 

ſider on the means to avoid their ruin, and make 

amends for the overſight they had been guilty of. 

In this ſtate of fear and incertitude they determined 

They recall to recal the Scots, and, purſuant to this reſolution, 
the Scots. ſent an honourable embaſſy to Fergus, a Prince of 
Chronic I. 3. the Scots royal blood (withdraw into Denmark) 
. inviting him and his countrymen to come and take 
Buchanan. poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, they had been forced 
to abandon. The more to engage his return, they 
promiſed him the chief command of their troops 
in the war againſt the Romans, look'd upon as 
inevitable. Fergus accepting theſe offers, gave 
notice to the fugitive Scots, that he was ready to 
head, and lead, them back to their own country. 
country. A more favourable opportunity could not offer. 
Soto chron. The diſcord which reign'd among the Governors 
5. 1. rent the very bowels of the Roman Empire, at the 
ſame time powerfully attacked by the Barbarians, 

who made horrible devaſtations upon its frontiers. 

Theſe diſturbances obliged Stilicho to recal Victo- 

rinus and his legion, to employ them where the 

neceſſity of the Roman affairs was more urgent. 


ViRtorinus | 
ſent into Bri- 


An. 403- 


F II. 
* ＋ the Scots 


into their own 


And is ae- 
owledged the Iſland under the leading of Fergus, who was 

Kg, unanimouſly acknowledged for their King (1). 
Fergus II. being eſtabliſhed on the Throne, ru- 
minated on the means to revenge himſelf of the 
Makes war Romans; an enterprize which ſeem'd to him eaſy 
— the in the execution, as the departure of Victorinus 
Mans. 
fore drawing together the troops of both nations, 
of which he had been elected General, and having 
taken in the forts built by Theodoſius the Elder, 
between the two friths, he advanced as far as the 
wall of Severus. The ſmall number of troops the 
Romans left in the iſland render'd it impoſſible for 
them to defend a rampart of ſuch vaſt extent: thus 
the Picts and Scots, finding no obſtacles to their 
paſſage, enter'd into, and waſted the country of 

the Romans. 

Foreign fami- Britain having ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, 
les intermix'd numbers of foreign families, the greater part of 
* Bri- which deſcended 3 veteran ſoldiers, were tranſ- 
lanted and eſtabliſn'd in the Iſland; theſe were 
o intermix'd with the natives of the country 
they became one people, under the Government 
of Roman officers. This mixture of different na- 
tions I ſhall for the future call Britons; it was now 


equally the intereſt of the Romans and other fo- 


as that of the native Britons to defend 
the Iſland. Theſe people harraſs'd by their neigh- 
bours, and not aſſiſted by Rome, reſolv'd upon 


Exactly at this conjuncture, the Scots return'd to 


had left them in a very weak condition. Where- 


| 


bearing arms, and tent them into Gaul. 


tereſt than their defence. They made choice of an Mare andGra- 
officer named Marc, who had great intereſt amon en 
them; but not having the good fortune to pleaſe An. 407. 
every body, was ſoon either kill'd or dethron'd, Zoſim 1. 6. 
and another nam'd Gratian poſſeſs'd his dignity, Bede. Orol. 
who being a cruel and bloody man, four months © 7 © 49: 
after his election, underwent the ſame fate. 

Neither of theſe two firſt Emperors anſwering 
their expectations, they bethought themſelves of one 
Conſtantine, a private ſoldier, who (for the ſake 
of his name only from which they drew a good o- 
men) was inveſted with the ſovereign power. This 
new Emperor, not only very brave, but of a genius 
much ſuperior to his Ar, condition, drove back 
the northern people to their own country, and af- 
terwards concluded a peace with them. This ſuc- H. defigns to 
ceſs made him conceive fo very high an opinion of make himſelf 
his own merit and good fortune, that not ſatiſ- maſter of the 
fied with reigning in Britain only, he laid a plan wap Em- 
for the conqueſt of the whole Empire. With this Sends an 
view lie muſter'd vn all left in Britain capable of Army into 
His de- Gaul. 6 
ſign was to lay hold of a conjuncture which ſeem'd 1 
to him extreamly advantageous. Honorius was* | 
then attack'd by Alarick, King of the Goths, who 
not many years before had taken Rome. While 
Conſtantine was buſted in making his preparations, 
he ſent Ambaſſadors to Honorius to acquaint him 
with the Britons having elected him Emperor, and 
to excuſe the accepting the Imperial dignity with- 
out his participation. Honorious at that time, hard 
puſh*d by Alarick, was under a neceſſity of al- 
lowing Conſtantine's excuſes, and of admitting 
him his Collegue in the Empire. But this conde- Honorius ac- 
ſcention was too little to ſatisfy the ambition of a knowledges 
man, who had more extended views, and much je * = 
greater hopes. Upon his arrival in Gaul, he made 
his ſon Conſtans, whom he had recall'd out of the 
Monaſtry of Wincheſter, his aſſociate, and having Conſtantine 
left him with an army to maintain his authority in 2 gry 
theſe provinces, march'd towards the Alps, with de- —_ 
ſign to enter Italy, and dethrone Honorius. Ge- He marches 
rontius was General of the troops left with Con- towards Haly. 
ſtans, whoſe prudence and conduct, not only rais'd | 
his maſter's character in Gaul, but put him in 
poſſeſſion of Spain. This unexpected proſperity 
ſo puffed up the young Emperor, that (fearing the 
honour ſhou'd be attributed ro Gerontius which he 
thought due to himſelf only) he deprived him of 4 
his commiſſion as General. So great a mark of Gerontius re- 
ingratitude was ſoon puniſh'd. Gerontius, nettled volts againſt 
with the affront, found means to raiſe an army, ang Conſtans. 
proclaiming Maximus one of his friends, Empe- 
ror, enticed away from Conſtans a great part of 
his troops. After this he beſieged him in Vienna | 
whither he was retired. This town not being in a Conſtans kil'd 
condition to ſtand a ſiege of any length, Conſtans at the ſiege of 
was kill'd in a fally in which he expoſed himſelf to Vienna. 
certain death rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemy. 

Conſtantine ſeeing the face of affairs changed by Conſtantine is 
the revolt of Gerontius, and the death of his ſon, beſieged in 
quitted the deſign of going into Italy, and with- 
drew to Arles, where he was long beſieged by Ge- 
rontius, who (while flatter'd with hopes of having 
him ſoon in his power) was on a ſudden obliged to 
raiſe the ſeige and make head againſt an enemy 
much, more formidable. This was the Earl Con- gar Contans 
ſtantius, whom Honorius had left in the command tius brings 
of his armies. An army into 

This General making uſe of the leiſure time A 
ven him, by a new concluded e betwixt the 
Emperor and the King of the Goths (2) haſten'd 


Conſtantine 15 
elected. 
Zoſim Oroſ. 


(1) We N here follow'd the Scots authors, tho accus d by the Engliſh of vending fables ; ſee Lloyd of the Government of the 


2 electing an Emperor, who cou'd have no other in- 
Ora. Wa | 
and Stillingfleet in his Britannick Origins. 
© 24 a the yea 404 or 405 of the Chriftian Era. 
Vor. 1. 
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by long marches to curb the inſolence of theſe ty- | 


rants of Gaul. At the approach of Conſtantius, 
Gerantizs re. Gerontius found himſelf at once abandon'd by his 
tires to Spain, army, and forced to withdraw into Spain, where 
and there he was kill'd by ſome of his own people. Tis 
d _ believed he was a Briton, for the bards of that 
15. 7 © nation have celebrated his name in their verſe, of 
nich there are yet ſome ts. Conſtantine 
. no better fate than Gerontius: he was taken in 
and beheaded. Arles, together with his fon Julian and one of his 
An. 411. brothers named Sebaſtian. Tho? he had receiv'd 
the order of prieſthood before the ſurrender of the 


lace, yet Conftantius ſent him to the Emperor, 
by whoſe command he loſt his head. 

The nortzera The Britons being left to themſelves, by the de- 
proper anack of the Roman troops, and the flower of 
the Brions che Britiſh youth, were reduced to great extremi- 
refiance. ties. The Picts and Scots taking advantage of the 
Zoom. weakneſs of this unhappy people, continued their 
— devaſtations without reſiſtance. In this deplorable 


condition the Britons remain'd for ſome years, the 
Romans having too much buſineſs of their own to 
give them any aſſiſtance, or even to turn their 
They in vain thoughts towards Britain. The Goths had again 
beg help of renew*d the war under the leading of Alarick, and 
__ having pilaged Rome (1) ſeiz d upon Gaul; on 
the other hand the Suevi +, Vandals t, Catti 8, 
and Alani j, over ran and poſſeſs' d themſelves of 
Spain. *Twas then vain for the Britons to demand 
ſuccour of the Emperor: neither in a condition, 
 __ inclin'd to afford it them. Britain, which his 

predeceſſors had kept with ſo much care, began to 

a burthen to him; wherefore that he might 
once for all be deliver'd from their importuni- 


ties, he renounc'd his ſovereignty over this Iſland, 


and abſolved the inhabitants from all allegiance to 
the Empire. This folemn act of renunciation was 
made in the year 410 of the Chriſtian Era, ſoon 
after the time Alarick had taken Rome. 
| The Britons, thus recovering their liberty, be- 
Miſeries of came more miſerable. Formerly they had ſome 


nn © right 26 aſſiſtance from the Emperor, but 


this Manumiffion diveſted them of all pretenſions to 


farther ſuccour. However the Roman affairs ſome- 
: what re-eſtabliſhed in the reign of Valentinian the 
us ſends a third, by the victories Etius obtain'd over the Wiſi- 
Deine goths and Burgundians; this General took pity on the 
Tr wretched condition of the Britons, and ſent them 
a legion under the command of Gallio of Ravenna, 
or, as others ſay, of Maximian: by the arrival 
of theſe when leaſt ex „the northern 
people were repell'd and oblig'd to retreat to their 
own country. But the Emperor wanting this legi- 
gion to employ 1 it was remanded at the 
very time the enemies of Britain were in 
— new devaſtations. n 
The Roman General, before he left the iſland, 
told the Britons in plain terms, they ought to ex- 
pect no farther protection from the Emperor. The 


recall d. 


to the Britons 


by the Roman northern people of Europe ſpoiling every part of 


dominions, gave him too much employment 
in other provinces. After this declaration, he ad- 
viſed them to enure themſelves to arms, the bet- 
ter to withſtand the continual aſſaults of their 
enemies. He added, that conſidering their weak- 


neſs, he thought it wou'd be proper for them to | 


repair the wall of Severus their aſſailants, 


as a barrier; to which end, he would not only 
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lend them the aſſiſtance of his ſoldiers, but would 
himſelf help to on, and finiſh the work. 
What cou'd the Britons do in this extremity ? 
They had no other choice, than what the Roman Ther rera;. 
General propoſed to them : wherefore they ſer a- the wall d 
bout repairing the wall with all poſſible diligence. 

No ſooner was the work perfected, but the Romans The Rom, 
left Britain, never to return more. We muſt then leave Bri, 
fix the end of the Roman dominion over Briton Vin. 
at the time of this legions departure, which was in 

the year 426 or 427. (2) : 

The two northern nations, who lived in ſtrict | 
union ever fince the coronation of Fergus, having E — 
learn'd the retreat of the Roman troops, began their Pon 
freſh hoſtilities upon the Britons, with ter tions. 
boldneſs than ever. The wall of Severus fo lately 
repair'd was again aſſaulted, which defended by 
Britons only, little uſed ro war, was at length de- 
ſerted : after this, the invaders employ'd them- 
ſelves in making great breaches in ſeveral parts of 
the rampart, that it might be no longer an ob- 
ſtacle whenever they deſign d inroads into the enemies 
coun Soon after Fergus died in a voyage to 
Ireland, leaving Eugenius the ſecond, a minor un- 
der the care of Graham, his grand father by the 
Mother. 

The Britons were, at this time, ſo enfeebled, that 
having no hopes of withſtanding their enemies, 
they abandon'd to them part of their country, The Brig; 
and retired farther hems the ſouth. The Pi * N 
and Scots, theſe advantages, grown of their cou 
haughty, Mr to form new ſchemes, for driving c _ 
all the Britons out of the Iſland. With this view 
they reſolved on inviting colonies our of Ireland, 
and the neighbouring iſles; not only to poſſeſs the 
lands already deſerted by this harraſſed people, 
but thoſe alſo, of which they _— to ſpoil them 
in the ſequel. But Graham, by his authority, hin- 
der*d the execution of this project. He fear'd, if 
the Romans ſhou'd again return to the Ifland, the 
Scots would be obliged to abandon cheir conqueſts 
(as it had more than once already happen'd) and 
Scotland become the ſeat of war. Tis very poſſi- 
ble, he might not be entirely ignorant of the 
melancholy ftate of the Roman empire; but not 
thoroughly inform'd of the languid condition to 
which it was reduced, thought it his duty (on the 
above conſideration) to oppoſe the Scots in their 
deſigns, and to perfer a ſolid peace with ſome mode- 
rate, tho' real advantages, to a war, the conſequences 
of which, appear'd to him very dangerous. He 
therefore 9 Peace to the a upon honoura- Graham 3: 
ble terms, which were as joyfully accepted. By gert of tte 
the treaty made with them, the "all of ol — 
was to be a common boundary to both nations; the Britz 


but the Britons were obliged to pay a conſiderable 
ſum to their con 


1 querors 3 benefit. The 
Scots finding this peace too diſadvantageous, loud! 

murmur'd; Graham, notwithftanding, all che — 
of his adminiſtration, enforced a ſtrict obſervance 
of the treaty. 

As ſoon as Eugenius the ſecond was of to qynich i 
take upon him the government of his N he broke by Ki 
thought himſelf oblig d to break through this com- Eugenia: 
p- with the Britons againſt which his ſubjects 1 

proteſted. He knew very well the Romans 
were in no condition to ſuccour Britain; and Jook*d 


333 


upon the preſent opportunity too advantageous to 


TEE 


th td. att. 


_— 


A ßerce people of Scythia 3 they firſt came out of Gothia, an Iſland in the Baltick, now commonly call'd Gutland or Goh land. 
9 Honorius made a treaty with Alarick who withdrew into Illyria, whence he retarn'd in 409 or 410. It was at 


ume 
+ A warlike of 4 
1 Who inhabited the coaſts of the Baltick. 


A people of Germany 


taining Fon, Ruſſia, Muſcovia, and moit of Tartaria. Theie Alani weze in the European divibon 2 f 


_ - 2) Scillingfleet is of opinion it was in the year 418, 


be 


— 
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be let ſlip: accordingly he ſent Ambaſſadors to 
the Britons, who, in a haughty ſtile, were to make 
a demand of all the lands in poſſeſſion of the Scots 
before the late treaty. The chicfs of the Britons, 


ſurprized at this unexpected claim, convoked a | 


neral aſſembly, to deliberate on the anſwer they 
cou d return the Scots King. The greater part 
of the aſſembly irritated by the haughtineſs of 
their neighbours, and ſatisfied they ſought only a 
pretence to renew the war, were of opinion, their 
demand ſhou*d be entirely rejected. They faid, it 
was eaſy to conceive, the Scots wouꝰd not hereafter 
be contented with what they now aſk d; that their 
deſign was the gaining a paſſage into the country, to 
facilitate its conqueſt ; that it wou'd be leſs difficult 
to prevent their entrance, than to drive them out, 
when once eſtabliſn'd; in a word, they maintain'd, 
ſince a war was become inevitable, it wou'd be 
highly imprudent to allow their demand, under 
pretence of continuing a peace, which wou'd be 
of ſhort duration. Others leſs warm, who perfect- 
ly knew the weak condition to which the nation 
was reduced, were of a different ſentiment : th 
with'd ſome expedient might be found out to ſa- 
tisty the Scots, and avoid, as much as poſlible, a 
war, which muſt prove fatal to the Britons : they 
begged of the aſſembly, to refle& on the vaſt num- 
ber of ſoldiers, the Romans had drawn out of this 
iſland, to recruit their armies in foreign countries; 
on the many Maximus had carried off with him, 
who were A* in Gaul: and to conſider Con- 
ſtantine had drain'd the country of all the youth 
capable of bearing arms. To theſe reaſons, they 
added, the feebleneſs of their nation, was but 
too apparent, in their laſt war with the Scots; 
that their many defeats had conſtrain'd them to 
abandon theſe very lands, now demanded, and that it 
was owing ſolely to the generoſity of Graham, 
they were now in their poſſeſſion; that it was 
more adviſeable for the Britons, willingly to give 
up a country they cou'd not keep, than to ex- 
poſe themſelves in its defence, to be driven out of 
the reſt of their inheritance. | 
Theſe reaſons were but too well grounded, yet 
thoſe who advanced them, were obliged to give 
way to the more violent, who had a majority in 
the aſſembly. Conan, one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
powerful of the nation, inſiſting too much upon 
the advantages of peace, was deemed a traitor, and 
torn to pieces by the oppoſite party. After which, 
none daring to expoſe themſelves to their fury, the 
_ Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, with an inſulting 
anſwer. 


This precipitate reſolution was follow'd by a 


ifcord a- 
— the 


"They reſolve 
UPOR war. 


war, which was by ſo much more fatal to the | 


Britons, than the preceding ones, as it reduced 
And are al· them to the loweſt ebb, by the loſs of fourteen or 
ways defeated. fifteen thouſand men, in one ſingle battle. In ſhort, 
finding themſclves brought to the laſt extremity, 
wy had no 2225 7 * 5 humble ſuit for 
8 ce, which the ughtily rejected. It 
228 was a granted Ao; bur K — hard 
tard terms. conditions, as they were obliged to give up all 
the country ſituated north of Humber; of which 
the Scots and Picts (confederates in this war) took 

+ poſſeſſion. ( | | 
Cafe of the  T hewakaels of the Britons, will not appear ſur- 
weakneſs of PTIZINg, if in the firſt place we confider, they were 
the Britons. not enured to war: the Romans, long 


They never employ'd 
con d countries ; 
thoſe levied in Britain were ſent into other pro- 


„ but forei 


vinces, whence they never return'd. Theſe levies 


| 


were ſo very numerous, that not leſs than twelve 
conſiderable corps of Britons were in the Roman Camden. 


army, diſtributed into different provinces of the 


Empire, and recruited from Britain. In the ſecond Nennius c. 25. 
3 Maximus and Conſtantine, carried away 


ſuch vaſt armies out of this Iſland, that it was, in 


a manner, drain'd of all the men fit for ſervice; 

in ſhort, if to theſe conſiderations, we add, the 

great overthrows the Britons ſuffer d, when aban- 

don'd by the Romans, none will wonder they were 

ſo little able to reſiſt their neighbours. 

From this time, which I have now mention'd, 

to the arrival of the Saxons, the hiſtory of Britain 

is extreamly confuſed on account of the diſagree · Confuſion in 
ment of authors. In the midſt of this confuſion, the hiſtory of 


it is very hard to diſcover the truth, and more ſo theſe times. 


to fix juſt dates. All that we can collect as moſt 

likely, is the Britons elected ſeveral Kings, whoſe Unhappy ſtate 

actions are but little known; and that theſe Kings & Britain. 

were eſtabliſh'd, and afterward kill'd or dethron'd, Was. 

according to the caprice or intereſt of the great 

men: nay it is even probable, ſeveral Kings 

reign'd at the ſame time, in different counties; 

and theſe ſovereigns reciprocally making war upon 

one another, contributed yet more to their diviſions, 

and diminution of ſtrength : in ſhort, to crown Bede l. 1. c. 13. 

their miſery, Britain was afflicted with a cruel fa- 

mine, of which moſt other parts of the world were 

ſenſible. This ſevere ſcourge compleatly ruin'd the 

unhappy country, the inhabitants being ſtarv'd by 

thouſands. In ſo diſtreſs'd a condition, prodigious 

numbers of miſerable wretches, who had no means 

ro preſerve life, withdrew into Armorica, where 

ſeveral of thoſe whom Maximus had carried into 

Gaul, were already ſettled ; ſome others addreſs'd 

themſelves to, and implor'd the charity of the 

Pits and Scots, chuſing rather to rely on 

the mercy of their enemies, than to periſh with 

hunger among their countrymen. In the midſt of 

this deſolation, the northern people, irreconcila- 

ble enemies to their neighbours, taking advan- 

tage of their misfortunes, broke the laſt treaty 

of peace; and having paſt the Humber (void of 

compaſſion) laid waſte thoſe miſerable countries, 

which the inhabitants were not in a condition to 

protect. ary 
The very great miſery to which the Britons 

were reduced, conſtrain'd them once more to have 

recourſe to the Romans for their aſſiſtance. The 

letter they wrote to Patricius Etius, who com- 


manded in Gaul, was extreamly moving; We A letter of the 


„ know rot, ſaid they, on which fide to turn us: Bri:ons o Pa- 
<< by the Barbarians we are driven to the ſea; and tric Atius. 
by the ſea forced back again upon the Barbari- © 
ans: thus of two different ſorts of death, which 
are daily before our eyes (without having the leaſt 
means left us of defence or ſecurity) we are 
conſtrain'd to make our choice, either of being 
ſwallow'd up by the ocean, or cut to pieces by 
<© our encmics.“ Attila having enter'd Gaul with 
an army of eight hundred thouſand men, Erius 
was wholly taken up in making preparations to drive 
him out again: as, for this reaſon, he could not 
aſſiſt them, he anſwer'd, that the affairs of the 


empire nor permitting him to give, they ought | 
not to depend upon his ſuccour. | 


ſſeſſed of 
Britain, wou'd not allow them the uſe of arms. 


. ign troops in 
it was for this reaſon, 


8 


This miſerable people who knew not how to 
extricate themſelves out of the melancholy ſitua- 
tion to which they reduced, were in the utmoſt 
conſternation at this afflicting anſwer. In this 
deſperate ſtate of their affairs the principal men 
of the nation thought it neceſſary to convene 
a general aſſembly, that they might conſult, and, 
if poſſible, find ſome remedy for their misfortunes, 


od 


(1) The wall of Severus is $0 miles diſtant from the Humber, 


_— 
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They eled 2 which daily multiplied: all agreed the only 
— one to — 3 n 
(1) and flatter'd themſelves, being united under 
the command of one ſingle perſon, wou'd put an 
end to their diſſentions, and enable them to with- 
ſtand their enemies. But the 1 1 Fang, a- 
mong the principal members o te, was an 
obſtacle to the advantages hoped from this propo- 
ſal. Several great men having fortified themſclves 
in different parts of the country, had uſurped a ſort 
of ſovereignty. Theſe little tyrants, jealous of each 
other, far from ing the elected Monarch, were 
for contriving his deſtruction in hopes of ſucceed- 
ing to his authority. It was not then poſſible that 
his power, could long ſubſiſt; not being elected 
with a general approbation, the malecontents uni- 
ted for his deſtruction. Thus while the Britons 
a reunion under one head they were daily 
plunging themſelves into a fatal anarchy. 2 
An. 44;.V6r- The names of thoſe Monarchs who reign'd in 
tigemeleaed. Britain for ſome years are ſunk in oblivion till we 
come to Vortigern Earl or King of Dammonia, 
who was elected in 445. (2) This Prince was not 
only one of the moſt powerful, but the moſt ambiti- 
ous, and as he cou'd never ſuffer one of his country 
men a ſuperior, was a declared enemy to all prece- 
ding Monarchs, and had cotributed to their ruin. 
Some hiftorians affirm, he contriv'd the aſſaſſination 
of his immediate predeceſſor, - that he might him- 
ſelf aſcend the throne. But thoſe who believe this 
predeceſſor was Conſtans, ſon of Conſtantine kill'd 
at the ſiege of Vienna, are certainly in an error; 
for there was not leſs than forty years between the 
death of Conſtans, and the election of Vortigern. 
His character. This new Monarch was by no means fit to re- 
eſtabliſh the affairs of the 1 5 as -' Pm 
to the ſupreme dignity by his cabals, ſo his on] 
endeavours to Pr. <5 hunſelf upon the ene 
' were by artifice, and vile meaſures, without giving 
himſelf the leaſt concern for the general good of 
his ſubjects. He was not only avaritious and cruel 
but abandon'd to many vices, among which, his 
Juſt carried him ſo far, he debauch'd his own 
under the promiſe of ſetting her upon 


He equ the throne. There was, however, a necæſſity of 
fears — driving out the enemy; but Vortigern did not 
— find himſelf able to ſucceed in that enterprize, tho? 
the only reaſon of his election; what ſtill gave 
him more uneaſineſs, and threw him into a very 
great perplexity was, the diſaffection of his ſubjects, 
PAT I and the fear of being dethron'd. The example of 


preceding Monarchs being continually before his 
eyes, he ſtrongly apprehended the ſubjects might 
take the ſame courſe with him, being ſo little able 
to anſwer that good opinion which had placed him 
on the throne. In this uneaſy ſituation, in which 
he equally fear'd the enemies of the publick and his 
own vaſſals; he thought he had found the means 
to ſhelter himſelf from the open 
He convokes mer, and cloſe cabals of the latter. To put his 
ſchemes in practice twas to have the con- 
ſent of the Britons : he call'd therefore a general aſ- 
ſembly in which he ſer forth the wretched ſtare of the 
He propoſes to nation: he accuſed the Romans as the only cauſe 
call the Saxons Of all thoſe evils under which the unhappy Ifland 
to che affift- labour'd; as they firſt drew of all the young men 
* fit for ſervice, and then left them expos'd to the 
inſults of their nei After this he expatiated 

=p the great loſſes of the Britons, fince the retreat 

of the Romans, and repreſented the danger of their 

weakneſs, facilitating the means of their being 


thoroughly extirpated, or entirely driven out of 


—— 


force of the for- 


. 


the Iſland by the ſword of their enemies; he ad- 
ded, as to himſelf, he was always ready to expoſe 
life for the ſervice of the nation; but when he 
conſider'd the few troops in his power, and the lit- 
tle harmony ſubſiſting among the principal mem- 
bers of the ſtate, he could not hope that his weak 
endeavours cou'd be capable of freeing his ſubjects 
from the evils which now overwhelmed them; thar 
in this melancholy condition he ſaw but one way 
to fave his country from imminent ruin; and that 
was, to call in to their aſſiſtance a nation, who, by 
2 continued courſe of victories, had eſtabliſh*'d them- 
ſelves in Germany, on the lands of the Romans ; 
and naming the Saxons, added they had indeed 
done ſome damage to the Britons by their piracies, 
bur they were in a condition to make ample repa- 
ration as they cou'd deliver them from the conti- 
nual inroads of the Picts and Scots. He laid before 
them, the ſmall diſtance of theſe people, who were 
divided from Britain by a narrow ſtreight, and 
conſequently might ſuccour them with that ſpeed 
which the urgency of their affairs required; that 
this people were already become formidable to the 
inhabitants of the north, and, by the arrival of 
ſome of their troops, the Britons wou'd be enabled, 
not only to make head againſt their enemies, but 
poſſibly, carry into their country the ſame deſola- 
tion with which they had haraſs'd Britain. He 
ended his harangue, by ſaying this hardly allow'd 
ume for deliberation, the Britons being under the 
neceſſity of a foreign ſuccour, and the Saxons the 
only people capable of lending ir. 

The fear which had ſciz'd on the minds of all; Ha propory 
the hope of preſerving their native country; the is approved. 
recovering of their loſt eſtates ; and no doubt, the Scillingfer: 
deſire of revenge; all concur'd t this propoſitions Pri. 
of Vortigern's being joyfully receiv'd : but when 
they came to deliberate upon the conditions they 
ſhould offer to the Saxons, great difficulties aroſe. 

The Monarch, whoſe deſign was, by the ſuccour 

of theſe people, to ſtrengthen himſelf, as w 

againſt his own ſubjects, as his foreign enemies, 

propoſed the yielding them ſome county, that their 

own intereſt might them to puſſi the war 

with more vigour and reſolution: but as ſome of 

the principal of the aſſembly muſt have been di- 

veſted of 3 to make ſuch «it 

was not eaſy to agree upon this point. At length, They agree 

after much os. they — to yield to ** ta 

the Saxons the little Ifle of Thaner, divided from * === u 

Kent by a ſmall canal. They conſider'd this Iſle 

would be equally ſerviceable for the landing their 

troops, and facilitating the means of their return, 

whenever inclin'd to leave the country. Twas 

alſo concluded to give them ſuch pay, as ſhould 

be agreed upon between them and the Britons. 

After this Reſolution taken, they named Ambaſſa- They depate 

dors to negotiate the affair. in Germany. Vor- Amba ſſors 

IST, _ that he had ſo well provided for * 
own intereſt, without being ſuſ his 

people, thought this _ 


expedient would prove a 
ſhelter from the ills he fear d: but theſe very means, Vortigern's 
to which a ſubtle policy gave birth, were directed Policy be- 
by divine providence, to the overthrow of their comes fatal to 
author, and the ruin of the nation. Whatever his £02277. 
high conceits men may entertain of their prudence 
and ſagacity, all human wiſdom is blind and 
bounded in very narrow limits. 3 

Before we relate the conſequences of this 
pernicious counſel, it will be neceſſary to give 
a more particular account of theſe Saxons, as 
they will be the principal ſubje& of this hiſtory. 


1) By a Monarch muſt be underfiood a ſuperior Prince on whom the other ſovereigns bad in ſame meaſure a dependance. Vid. Sel- 


3 
den and William of 


F 


2 


K. 


and fome others, x his election between the year 430 and 436. We have here follow'd the moſt common opinion 


wal. int! 


They 
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iv. Ties: As to the Francs, ir is known 


——— into 
Britain, and the account of their origin is ſo un- 
certain, we cannot wender, if che greater part 
of che hiſtorians mention it but faper- 
ficially. Some of them only tell us, the Saxons 
were call'd in to the ſuccour of Britain, without | 
troubling themſcives with x diſtinct account of the 

A fay no more than the Saxons were 
2 nation of „ but do not ſhew what 

they inhabited. We find ſome authors add, 
A were pirates from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, 
who. ſettled themſelves upon the coaſt. of the Ger- 
man ocean; but as theſe coaſts are of a vaſtextant, 
we receive but very ſmall Information. The follow- 
ing is briefly what I could collect, as moſt certain 
from the diſſerent authors who have made mention 


of this people. 

When the Roman c l firſt began.© 
extend their towards: Germany in- 
habitants of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, now. call'd 
Jutland, left their co proceed ſouthwards : 
they at firſt ſeiz'd on a portion of land in the 
north of Germany, and doubcleſs empl Pd ſe- 
veral years in eſtabliſhing themſelves.in quar- 
ters; but the Romans never penetrating to their 
ſettlement, and we having no ancient hiſtories of 
the northern, nor even of the weſtern countries 
(except what the Romans theinſelves have left us) 
know very little of the inroads made by the 
northern people in Germany. The cine 
daily their conqueſt towards the ſouth, 
and the Romans adv towards the north, 
they at length drew pretry near to each other. This 
gave the Romans an o of being in ſome 
meaſure informed of the ſtate of theſe people, be- 
fore unknown to them. Their hiſtorians, however, 
are very much confuſed in the account they deliver 
of them; ſometimes giving divers names to 
one and the ſame people; and ſometimes mention- 
ing different nations under one. The Cimbrians, 
mho ade Cimbrian 2 N in- 
to companies, diſtingui names of 
Suevi, Francs and Saxons; tho? — authors main- 

tain the Francs were part of the Suevi; be that as it 
may, theſe threr people advancingcontinually towards 
the ſouth, came at laſt to the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire; the Suevi towards Italy, the Francs to the 
ſouth-weſt, towards the coaſts o Gaul, and the 
SAXONS on the weſt towards the German ocean. The 
Suevi, eſpecially were fo formidable to the ancient Ger- 
mans, they fancy d them capable of ſtrikinga terror in 
the immortal Gods, as Cæſar reports in his Commenta- 
they made, in 
time, great acquifirions in the Belgic Gaul, and 
afterward over run all the reſt of the country of 
Gaul, however diſti d. 

As to the Saxons, they ſettled themſelves between 
the Elb and the Rhine, and poſſeſſed all che coun- 
try lying between theſe two rivers : Their Empire, 
limited on the weſt by the German ocean, extended 
eaſtward to the frontiers of Thuringen, conſequent- 


ly they were Lords of Saxony, Wetptalia, and all | 


t of the Low- countries which hes to the | 
north of the Rhine. The 0K ple, who Bore the 
yoke of theſe conquerors, t in proceſs of time, 
che name of Saxons, as the Mabie of Gaul be- 
ing ſubdued by the Francs, did that of French: 
However, whether the Saxons made their con- 


| 2 with leſs ra 3 than the Suevi, or whether 


not bring them ſu near to 
the Romans, they were longer 3 to them. 


| 


| ſoend from a 


words: in ſhort, thofe who 


| 


The firfthiftortms who mention them, at leaſt un- 


* name of Sxxons, iare and Oro- 
fius , ho tell us, Caraafins: was ſent, as I have 
already ſaid, to clear the Scis of Franc and Saxon 
pirates: from that time, they | became formidable 
to the Romans, who, on their aecbunt, _ —— 
to ſanding troops dn the coaſts of the Ger- 
— py 1 under the command of 
a general Officer, call'd FPræfect or Landgrave of 
the Saxon coaſts: The Roman Empire, declining 
degrees after the death · of Theodofms'the great, 

the Saxons took advaritage of its languid ſtate, to 
ſubdue the countries lying on the German coaſts, 
and even to extend their conqueſts as far as the iſles 
of Zeland; for which reaſon the people of Frize- 


land, the Batavians, and all the neighbouring In- 
labirants were nn under other tan. the 


Name of Saxon. n } 


Tho? a great many adore have trestel of this cling, 


nation, we are not, however, better informed of 
their 
mong the 

their Hehe therefore very much perplexed ; ve 
ſhall eaſily acount for this confuſion, being not on- 
ly poſſible, but even inevitable, if we confider -part 
of thoſe: who have given an account of this na- 
tion, have made no diſtinction, either of time or 
place; conſidering them, at their firſt ſallying out 
of their country, they have confounded them with 
the Francs and Suevi, under the general appellation 
| of Cimbrians : again, taking a view of them as 
entering upon their conqueſt towards the north-weſt 
of the continent, they have them to the 
north of the Frizelanders, Batavians, Marſians $\, 


OT orig 
or of the diſtinction to be made a- Sheringham, 


3 di in 
e call d Saxons: The beginning of een Se 


«3.44% 


tain, 


and other people of thofe quarters, ſubject to the 


Romans; ſome have at once fixed them on the 
coaſts of the German ſea, and the banks of the Rhine, 
and even in the iſles of Zealand, as if they had been 


the firſt and continual inhabitants of thoſe countries; Eyndius 


others again (not reflecting theſe 
the name of Saxony to all their acquifitions) 
finding Saxons in the. eaſtern parts of Weſtphalia, 
imagined there were two people of the fame name; 


and theſe latter were different from the Inhabitants 


— the Rhine; which is exactiy the ſame thing as if 


ſpeaking of the Francs we made different peo 


arms eſtabliſned themfelves 4 t Narbone: tis, 
however, very certain, when the Britons ſent to 
require ſuccour of the Saxons, theſe: latter 
ſed Saxony, Weſtphalia, eaſt and weſt Friezcland, 
Holland, and Zelanc. 

I could with the origin of theſe people wasas ah 
as their conqueſts ; it wou'd be a ſenſible pleaſure to 


r'd the Belgie Gaul, and thoſe 


ple of 


People gave chrome. Zel. 


me in this place, to give a little abridgment of chern 5 _ 


-hiſtory, 
but we find fuch obſcurity in all who have made 


this enquiry, that it feems to me a thing impoflible!: 
for ſome have gone as far as the tower — to 
fetch the Saxons; and led them from coi to 
. till the LENS them in 3 ſo call'd 


others again will Mavens onal er EO Fon 
the reſemblance between ſome Perſian and Saxon 


were willing to fave them- 
ſelves rhetrouble of ſo laborious an enquiry, are ſatiſ- 


fied with beginning the hiſtory of this nation at —— 


departure frum the Cimbrian Cherſonde ; Neale 
rent ſoever the on this ſubject 


(if regard in had to de kues of der Agree e 
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ar Cherioneſe, Sgnibes Prainfula, There are five countrics principally ſo called. — e — 
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St. Auſtin. 
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1 apt cy ad ne fe ml eu. 


th Julian he Apoſinte, whom be acompany'd in hisexpedition againſ the Perſians; F 
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don to the time oftheirfettling in Briminz * oo 
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Book I. 


call'd lower Saxony. Between this laſt country 
and the Cherſoneſe, were a people known under 
the name of Angles, who dwelt in Holſtcin, and 
the adjacent parts of Sleſwick. Very likely the 
middle: country of Angelen, which lies in thoſe 
parts; had its name from the Angles, or, may be, they 
Their junction ob their own from the country. However, theſe 
wich te Sax- Angles joining with the Saxons (driven from the 
ons. Cherſoneſe) to make acquiſitions in Germany, be- 
came in à manner, but one people with them, and 
were generally compriz'd under the name of Sax- 
ons; no doubt, from theſe latter, being the greater 
number: they ſometimes added the appellation 


Of the jun. Angles, and compoſed the common name of Anglo- 


Saxons. © A great number of Goths alſo, join'd 


with-them to ſhare in their conquelts ; theſe are 
the people, whom Bede calls Wittes, and were 
commonly known by the names of Jutts, or Goths, 


for they are one and the fame appellation. We 


can hardly doubt, but the union of thele three 
people was made in Germany, before they paſſed 
the ſea, when we conſider the good underſtanding 


kept up among them (which will appear in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory) all the time they were buſy'd - 
in making their ſettlements in Britain. For we 


may obſerve, they always acted in conjunction; 
that their intereſts were the ſame, and in ſhort, 
that they eſtabliſh'd in this Iſland a government, 


which plainly ſhews, they eſteem'd themiclyes but | 


ẽs one people. 
Etymology of It is altogether as 
the name 
Saxon. 


difficult to find the etymalogy 
of the name of Saxons, as to diſcover their origin. 
Thoſe who maintain they are derived from the 
Aſiatick Sacſes, very eaſily get over this point; 
however, the moſt common opinion is, that the 
name Saxons is taken from a certain weapon, or 
ſword, call'd in their language Seax. . They had 
two ſorts of theſe, one pretty long, which they 
wore by their ſides, or hung behind their backs; 
the other ſhorter, which ſerved in the places of a 
poignard, or bayonet ; both theſe were bent back- 
ward, in the form of a ſcimiter. | 

Not to dwell too long on conjectures, I ſhall 


governments ons. 


of this people. 


Germans, of whom, Tacitus has given a deſcrip- 
tion; they were naturally brave, and much ad- 


dicted to war, whether by land or ſea (they 
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otherwiſe,  cou'd never have made ſuch. a number 
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"3 ENCE the planting of Chriſtianity, the tem- 
:poral” affairs of the Kingdoms, ſubdued to 


blended with. tcligion,... that... ſcarce can we have a 
right conception of the former, without ſome 
knowledge of the latter. Tis therefore neceſſary, 
to add to this hiſtory, a general account of the 
progreſs Chriſtianity made in Great Britain. This, 
1 propoſe to do, from time to time, in a ſummary 
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the Empire of ; Jeſus. Chriſt, have been ſo 
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of acquiſitions) but extreamly cruel towards their 


In times of war, they elected a Chief, who headed 


gloried in being deſcended from him; however, it 


has Venus among the Romans; they ador'd her 


5 | under the figure of an Hermaphrodite, being 
be very brief, in what I have to ſay, concerning 


Cuſtoms and the Cuſtoms, Government, and Religion of the Sax- | 
Tis ſufficient 'to obſerve, their manners were 
of very near reſemblance with thoſe of the ancient 


e State of the Church in BRITAI N, from its Converſion, to the coming 
7 ors 1nd! 010 ane! the S:4Xx0Ns. 


| vice of Vortigern, call'd into their aſſiſtance. 


WT) 5 


way, that one, and the ſame view, may take in 


we can take no notice of the Anglican church, till 


— 
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enemits, eſpecially their priſoners 
they facrificed to their. Gs. 
Their Empire, divided into twelve principal, 
governments, was under the dominion of an equal werſtegan. 
number of Chiefs, accountable to the general Aſ- 
ſembly, compoſed of the greateſt men of the nation. 


of war, whom 


their armies, and was inveſted with an almoſt 
ſovereign power; but (like the Roman dictators) 
as ſoon as the wars were finiſhed, he reſign'd his 
command. Brumſwick was the centre of cheir 
Empire. TH) > | 8 ˖ 

As to their religion, it was the ſame with that Their religi- 
of other northern people, alſo profeſs'd in a part on. 
of Germany. Thoſe among them, who ſettled in 
Britain, towards the end of the ſixth, and the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh century, were converted to 
Chriſtianity ; but thoſe, who remain'd in Germany, 
did not embrace the Chriſtian religion before the 
ninth century; their converſion was then: owing to 
the care, or rather the oppreſſion of Charlemagne. 
The principal Gods they worſhipp'd, before they 
had receiv'd the Goſpel, were the Sun, the Moon, 
Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, Friga or Fræa, and Seater. 
To theſe, they conſecrated the ſeven days of the 
week, which is ſufficiently proved by the Germans, 
Flemings, and Engliſn, ſtil} retaining the ſame names 
of theſe ſeven days. It is ſaid; Tuiſco was the 
grandſon of Japhet, and firſt; who peopled the 
north of Europe; the name of Teutch, which the 
Germans give themſelves, is probably derived from 
'Tuiſco; The God Thor, whence is derived the 
word Thunder and Dunder, in Engliſh and Dutch, 
was with the Saxons, the ſame as Jupiter. with the 
Romans, viz. the God. of Thunder. Woden was 
eſteem'd the God of War, it being under his con- 
duct the firſt Saxons left their country, and made 
vaſt acquiſitions ; the principal families look'd up- 
on him, as the root from whence they ſprung, and 
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is probable, there were two men, or Princes of the 
ſame name, one in ancient times, honour'd as a 
God, the other of later date, the common father 
of the nobleſt Saxon families, and that theſe two 
have been often confounded. There are yet ſome 
tracts of the name Woden in thoſe of certain places, 
as Wanſdick Wanſborow, &c. derived from Wo- 
dens- dick and: Wodens-borow: Fræa, the wife of 
Woden, was upon the ſame foot with the Saxons 


equally the Goddeſs of both ſexes. They had alſo 
a God call'd Ermanſwol, who was, with them, a 
ſort of Mercury; theſe were peculiar to the Saxons, 
who, beſide, acknowledg'd, the Gods common to 
the northern people. This is what ſeems to me 
the cleareſt, and moſt worthy of notice, with rela- 
tion to the Saxons, whom the Britons, by the ad- 
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State of the 


the affairs of the Church in every age, and the Church. 


relation they had to thoſe of the State. But as 


it exiſted by the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
it. will not be unneceſſary, to give ſome inſight 
into the condition of that of Britain, while under 
the dominion of the Romans. a 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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State of the Before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, Britain, and 
Church. indeed all the ret of the World, Judea ex. 
cepted, was plunged into groſs idolatry. The 
Britons, not only adored falſe Deities, but, if 

we may credit their hiſtorians, their Idols were 
altogether as numerous, and even as ridiculous, as 

thote ot Egypt. Andate, Goddeſs of victory, was 


Apollo and Diana, or at leaſt Gods ro whom 
they attributed the ſame virtues, the Romans ac- 
knowledged in theſe two. Being under the directi- 
on of the Druids in every thing, which had regard 
to religion, and it being a maxim among thoſe. 
Priefts, to commit nothing to writing, we, cannot 
be ſurprized fo little is known of the particular 
worſhip paid their Gods. It wou'd then be uſeleſs 
to dwell upon this ſubject, eſpecially, having 
3 made ſome mention of it in the Introduction to 
2 this hiſtory, ys 
Corverſen cf Tho? it is not eaſy, to learn the exact time of 
ue Bricons. the Goſpel's being introduc'd in Britain, yet is it 
0 generally agreed, *twas ſoon after the death of our 
1 Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Thoſe who have fix'd this 
3 event in the reign of Tiberius, don't ' conſider 
1 the converſion of Cornelius (the firſt convert a- 
| mong the Gentiles) was in the fortieth year of our 
MH Lord, three years after the death of this Emperor. 
Baronius * ſays, St. Peter was the firſt, who 
preached the Goſpel to the Britons ; but as he 
truſts to the ſingle authority of Simeon ＋ Meta- 
phraſtes, which he prudently rejects upon other 
47 occaſions, we cannot well rely on his evidence; 
oF this opinion ought by ſo much more'to be lighted, 
1 as we are certain, St. Peter exerciſed his apoſtle- 
2 ſhip chiefly in the eaſtern countries. Some affirm, 
Simon, ſurnamed Zelotes, one of the twelve 
Apoſtles of our Saviour, took upon him to carry 
the Goſpel into Britain. Nicephorus +4 Calliſtus, 
Dorotheus F in his Synopſis FF, and the menology 
of the Greeks ſay, this apoſtle was there cru- 
cified and buried, tho? we find in the Roman 
martyrology (and in thoſe of Bede, Ado ****, and 
Uſuardus FF) St. Simon was martyr'd in Perſia. 
The opinion for ſome time moſt current was, 
that Joſeph of Arimathea, firſt preach'd the Goſ- 
pel to the Britons, tho' this, founded upon the 
attribute the fingle evidence of * William of Malmesbury, an 
| converſion author of the twelfth age, ought to be rejected with 
the foregoing. But as it has been look*'d upon 
inconteſtable, I ſhall therefore beſtow a little time to 
expoſe the weakneſs of the reaſons brought tor its 
ſupport. The hiſtorian above-mention'd, to prove 
the antiquity of the church of Glaſton or Glaſten- 
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Examination 
of thoſe 


of the Britons 
80 Joſeph 
AQArimathea. 


one of their principal Divinities: they alſo adored 


| 


te 


bury, ſays (following .=, Freculphus) that immedi- 
ately aller the martyrdom of St. Stephen the A- 
poſtles, who were then at Jeruſalem, diſpers'd them- 
telves thro* the World. St. Philip (continues this 
author) being come to the territories of the 


Francs, choſe twelve diſciples under the direction 
of Joſeph of Arimathea, to introduce the Goſpel in- 


to Britain: having met with ſome obſtacles from the 
people; a certain King of the country gave them a 
little fenny ſpot of ground encompas'd with buſhes, 
for their place of reſidence Some time after, two 
other neighbouring Kings giving them twelve 
hides + of land for their ſubſiſtance, the angel Ga- 


briel ſent from God, order'd them to build a church 
in the very place, which is now call*d Glaſton, and 
was then named »Inſwitirn -: this“ building was 

finiſh*d in the year of our redemption 63, accord- 


State of the 
Church. 


ing to our hiſtorian ; who adds, Chriſt'our Saviour, oY 1 


wou'd diftinguiſh:this church in a particular man- 
ner, by dedicating it himſelf to his holy mother. 
To -verify this account firſt, they produce a chro- 
nicle of the abbey of Gla ſtenbury in manuſcript} 
by which it appears, the King who made the firſt 
preſent to Joſeph, was named Arviragus. Se- 
condly, a charter of St. Patrick's, in which it 
is ſaid, the church of Glaſton was founded by the 
twelve diſciples of the apoſtles St. James and St. 
Philip. Thirdly, another of Ina, King of the weſt 
Saxons, who lived in the eighth century, in which 
we find the church of Glaſton the moſt ancient of 
all the churches in Briton. To ſtrengthen theſe 
proofs, they have another charter of Henry the 
tecond of England; In this the King hath ex- 
amined and acknowledges for truth, all the eviden- 
ces proving the church of Glaſtenbury to have 
been founded by the diſciples of the aforeſaid 
apoſtles, and conſecrated to the holy virgin by Je- 
ſus Chriſt himſelf. The refutation 6 all theſe 
evidences, in particular, wou'd be tedious, where- 
fore I ſhall only, in a word or two upon each, ſhew 


how ſlender are their foundations. In the firſt. 


place, as to the King Arviragus, Juvenal, *tis cer- 
tain, makes mention of a King in Britain of 
this name, in the reign of Domitian; but to 
make this of any uſe to the proof they muſt ſnew; 
he lived in the time of Nero, ſince it is ſup- 
poſed in the year 61, he madea preſent to Joſeph 


of the ground on which the church is built. As to 


the charter of St. Patrick, it not only affords a 


great many marks of forgery, but it makes not che 
leaſt mention of Joſeph of Arimathea; the ſame is 
to be objected to that of Ina, which ought rather 
to be more ſlighted : As to that of Henry the ſe- 


—_ 


of the Emperor Phocas in 610, and was tranſlated into Latin 
Paris, being counted the beſt. Voſſius Poſſevin. 


$ A Tyrian; he lived under the reigns of Diocleſian and Julia 
year of his a 
Chriſt. 

$$ An abſtract. 

* A kalendar. 


++ A benedictine monk, w 


* * He wrote the hiſto 


' ++ As much land as one plough can cultivate in a year, 


* An eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, died of a conſumption at Rome zoth of June 1607. © 
+ Simeon Metaphraſtes, ſo called, from his having wrote the lives of the Saints; he lived in the tenth century. 
1 Nicephorus, ſurnamed Calliftus (becauſe he was fon of Calliſtus and Xantopulus) was a Greek hiſtorian, who liv'd in the 14th 


century, under the Empire of Andronicus Paleologus the elder, and Michael Andronicus the younger, and compoſed an eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory in 23 books, whereof we have only 18 left; which contain an account of what paſs'd from the birth of Chriſt, to the death 


by Joan Langius, whereof we have ſeveral editions; that of 1630 at 
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n; ſulferd great perſecution, and at length martyrdom in the 107th 
ge; he is thought by many to have wrote on the lives and deaths of the Prophets, the Apoſtles and Diſciples 


at 
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**#* Ado; he wrote a Chronicle from the beginning of the world, to the year of our Lord —_—_ = 
ho lived towards the end of the ninth century ; he wrote a book of martyrs dedicated to Charles the 
e . | | 


: ry of the Saxon Kings and Biſhops before the conqueſt ; and after it to his own time. He was 
chanter in, and library-keeper to the church of Malemsbury in Wiltſhire. . | | | 
++ A Biſhop of Liſieux in France, fituated in the Upper Normandy ; he lived in the 
parts; the firſt, in ſeven books, from the beginning of the world, to the birth of chriſt ; the 
of Chriſt, to the coming in of the Francs and Lombards in the year Go 4 


th century, and wrote a chronicle in two 
econd, containing five books, from the birth 
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State of the cond, it being founded upon thoſe we have men- 


Church. 


The Britons 


tion'd, deſerves as little credit; but to go further, 
tis certain, the Francs were an unknown people at 
the time St. Philip is ſaid to have been in their coun- 
try; beſides, Euſebiusaffirms, this apoſtle, and ſeve- 
ral other hiſtorians, went into Phrygia to preach, and 
there ſufferd martyrdom in H ierapolis. As to the hides 
of land given the apoſtles by the Britiſh Kings, the 
name itſelf proves the fiction, as it is, purely Sax- 
on; and the Saxons did not come to Britain till 
the year 449. I think *tis needleſs to inſiſt longer 
upon this point; who wou'd be further ſatisfied 
before they quit the opinion that Joſeph of Arima- 
thea was the firſt apoſtle in this Iſland, may con- 
ſult Mr. Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


| Tho? we have no certainty of the exact time | 


converted ſoon of the Britons conyerſion, yet is it very probable 


after the death 


of Chriſt. 


The pro- 
bability 

of St. Paul 
having been 
in Britain. 
Stillingfleet 
origin. 


the Goſpel was carried into their Iſland, ſoon af- 
ter the death of Jeſus Chriſt. Theodoret & aſſures 
us, Britain was converted by the apoſtles, Eu- 
ſebius ||, ſpeaking of the dangers to which they were 
expoſed in propagating the Goſpel in the moſt 
iftanc countries, mentions Britain in the number. 
What time then is the moſt proper to aſſign for 
the converſion of Britain, if it was in that of the 
apoſtles? It is, probably, the interval between 
the victory of Claudius, and the overthrow of 
Boadicia. This conjecture is grounded upon the 
number of Romans, above fourſcore thouſand, be- 
ing in the Iſland at the time of the revolt; 
and *tis not unlikely there were chriſtians among 
them. In effect, the Chriſtian: religion had at that 
time ſpread it ſelf into ſeveral places, and particu- 
larly at Rome. This being ſuppoſed, no incon- 
venlency will follow if we allow, as ſeveral mo- 
dern writers affirm, that Sr. Paul was the firft 
apoſtle in Britain; *tis very certain, this apoſtle, 
from his firſt impriſonment at Rome to his return 
to Jeruſalem, had ſpent eight years in preaching 
in divers places, but more eſpecially in the weſtern 
countries. We know he deſign'd for Spain, and 
tis not improbable, but his earneſtneſs to convert 
the Britons, might have carried him to that I- 
land. This opinion may be ſtrengthen'd by the 
evidence of Venutius Fortunatus, who ſays, the 
ſame thing, ſpeaking of the travels of St. Paul 
in his poem on the life of St. Martin, (1) but in the 
main, we ou ght to take theſe as meer conjectures, 
which can do no more than give an air of proba- 
bility to the opinion of thoſe who believe the Chri- 
ſtian religion made its way into Britain ſoon after 
the death of our Lord. | 

But allowing this opinion was effectually proved, 


Converſion of WE may very well preſume, the faith had taken no 


Lucius a 


Britiſh King many authors, Lucius, a King among the Britons, 


deep root in this Iſland, ſince we find in a great 


ſent Ambaſſadors to the Pope Elutherms to requeſt 
his ſending perſons capable of inſtructing him in 


the truths of the Chriſtian religion. If in his time | 


there had been any congregations formed, or at 
leaſt any conſiderable number of chriſtians in Bri- 
tain, it is not likely he would have ſent ſo far 


to ſeck thoſe inſtructions, which he might have 


found in his own country : it may be, Lucius, 
having ſome knowledge of the Chriftian religion, 
and deſirous to be more perfectly inſtructed, ſent 


* 
1— — 


— 


of Rome, to require the aſſiſtance he wanted. This 
Biſhop, eagerly embraced the opportunity offer'd 
for re-eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity in Britain (where *tis 
probable it had been loſt by the violence of perſe- 
cutions) and immediately took care to inſtruct the 
Ambaſladors ; after having baptized and conſecrated 
them Biſhops, he ſent them back to their own 
country. It was by the miniſtry of theſe two, rhe 
knowledge of the Goſpel was again brought into 
Britain, where, at length, it ſpread itſelf over the 
whole Iſland. I ſhall paſs by all that has been 
ſaid of this Lucius, whom I have juſt mention'd, 
eſpecially the great number of churches we are 
told he built in London, ſince, in all appearance, 
the Romans would not have ſuffer'd his raiſing theſe 
religious ſtructures; nor ſhall I ſay any thing of the 
travels aſcribed to this Prince, in which tis pre- 
tended he converted ſeveral people, particularly 
the Grifons S, and ſuffer d martyrdom in their 
country, as it does not ſeem in the leaſt probable. 
However, it is not impoſſible, but a Chriſtian of 
the ſame name may have carried the Goſpel to 


Book I. 


Elwan and Medwin to Elutherius twelfth Biſhop State of the 


Church. 


the Griſons, and have been martyr'd at Coyre. s 


From the converſion of Lucius to the great 
perſecution the church ſuffer' d under Docleſian, 
the eccleſiaſiical hiſtory of Britain, is totally un- 
known; 'tis however very evident, the chri- 
{tian religion, in this interval of time, no leſs than 
fourſcore years, made a very great progreſs in this 
Iſland, as it appears by the Teſtimony of Tertullian 
„, Origen STS, Bede, and Gildas, who are very po- 
ſitive in this point: But what ſets it beyond all 
conteſt is, the vaſt number of martyrs who ſuf- 


fer d in Britain during the great perſecution, raiſed St. Alban firſt 


throughout the whole Roman Empire by Diocleſi- 
an and his collegue Maximian : among theſe 
martyrs St. Alban is reckon'd the firſt. He was 
converted at Verulam (2) by a Prieſt whom he ſhel- 
cred in his houſe ; his example was follow'd by an 
infinite number of others, as may be ſeen in hiſto- 
ry. Whatever inclination Conſtantius Chlorus 
had to favour the Chriſtians while he com- 
manded in Britain, he cou'd not diſpenſe with 
the execution of the edicts of the rwo Emperors, 
wy no more than the title of Cæſar, which 
gave him no right to oppoſe their laws ; but as 
foon as he attain'd to the Empire, he put an end to 
this violent perſecution, and gave the Chriſtians 
ſome reſpite. Conſtantine his ſon went farther ; 
he made religion flouriſh throughout the Empire, 


| and more particularly in Britain, where ſome affirm 1 
him born. After this happy change the Iſſand Progreſs of le 


martyr in 
Britain 


fill'd with Chriſtians, and the churches multiply'd chrittian ; 
in an extraordinary manner. Some maintain there 89» in 


proved, yet we cannot ſay *cis unlikely, it be- 
ing certain, two and twenty years after, three of 
theſe Biſhops were at the council of Arles; and 
we know alſo ſome Prelates of the ſame nation, 
were at the council of Ariminium aſſembled in 359, 


and ſo poor they ſubſiſted by the Alms given em 


were Biſhops of the Britons at che council of — 
Nice, aſſembled in 323. Tho? this cannot be 


by their Brethren. The preſence of theſe pre- The Britons 


lates in this wicked council, and thoſe who com- falſely accuſed | 
poſed it, having approv'd the confeſſion of faith of having 


fallen into the 


* * 


rr 0 . 
py His character is, that among the moſt learned, he was 
he — WM imitator of the great 3 —— 
e wrote the eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, ill tranſlated by Rufinus. 
(1) Tranſit & Oceanum ce lch mit 6 2 en 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras A ava Thule. 
=> Their chuntry is bounded by Swabia 
me Hoſts 'tis- part of t 
K 


ancient Rhetia. 


5 the moſt eloquent; among the moſt cloqu 


on tlie north ; Tirol on the eaſt; the ſtate of V 


ent, he was the moſt learned; 


enice, and, the Milaueſe on che fouth: ad 


5 1 moſt conſiderable town in the Griſons territories, ſeated on the banks of the little riyer Pleas about 1 mile and half from 


He was an African, a pred of conſummatelearnin 
, $T$ He interpreted the holy Scripture at 18 years of 
I:eonides, a Biſhop and Martyr. 


(2) Now called St, Alban's, 


g. greatly admired by Cyprian; he flouriſh'd in the time of Severus and Caracalla. 
age: none ever had a greater character for learning, piety, &c. he was the ſon of 
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bereſy of Aus 
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State of the there drawn up (in which the term Conſuhſtantial 
Church. vas induftriouſly avoided) gave ground to believe 
the hereſy of Arius “ was ſpread in Britain. But 

a learned ' modern has proved, the faith of the 

Britiſh church nothing changed in this point, 

neither before, nor after the Ariminian council, 


which did not produce the effects, with which the 


hereticks flatter'd themſelves. The accuſation 
pelagianiſmm brought againſt this church of Pelagianiſm is much 
introduced in better grounded. Tis certain ſeveral Biſhops of 
Britain. the Britons ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſeduced, tho? 
not by Pelagius himſelf (who born in Britain, 
never returned thither to ſow his errors) yet by 
Agricola, one of his diſciples. The orthodox 
Biſhops, who ſaw the evil every day encreaſe, 
had no other method to put a ſtop to its progreſs, 
than that of intreating the Prelates of Gaul, to 
ſend over ſome perſons of learning, who might 
aſſiſt them in combating this hereſy. The Gaulick 
Biſhops, moved with the danger of the Britiſh 
Germain and church, aſſembling in council, deputed t? Germain 
_— _=_ Biſhop of Auxere r, and Loup Biſhop of Troye |, 
10 Britain. to aſſiſt their brothers of Britain. Theſe two 
Biſhops had a conference with the Pelagians at 
Verulam, where they defended the truth with ſuch 
ſtrength and evidence, ey brought back numbers 
from their errors: but after their departure, the 


hereticks having gain'd ground, and Pelagianiſm 


Germain goes 
a ſecond time 
to Britain a- 
long with Se- 
Verus. 


ſtrength, Germain was a ſecond time deſired to 
croſs into this Iſland. Tho' he was of a very 
advanced age, he again undertook the voyage, 
carrying with him Severus Biſhop of Troye. He 
found the heretick Britons ſo harden'd, that, deſpair- 
ing to ſubdue them by the force of reaſon, he fell 
upon the means to have the edict of Valentinian 


| WI 
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in execution againſt them. Before he quitred Britain 


[ 


State of the 
Church. 
— a—— 


He founds 
{chools. 


the third (which condemned hercticks to exile) put 


he founded ſchools, which in time produced fevera] 

Biſhops eminent for their learning and piery, 
From that time, to the coming in of thè Saxons, 

we know but very little of the attairs of the Briciſh 

church. No doubt, the bloody war which the Picts 

and Scots made at different times, upon that part 

of the Iſland, which had belong'd to the Romans, 

was very prejudicial. to the Chriſtians ; not only 8 — 

in ruining thoſe ſtructures, which were deſigned for the Bien 

divine ſervice, but (which was ſtill worſe) in cor- 2 

rupting the manners of the laity, and even of the 

clergy themſelves. But if we may give credit to 

Gildas and Bede, this corruption of the Britons, 

was not fo much owing to the war, as to the great 

plenty which tollow'd upon the famine already 

mention'd. Theſe two hiſtorians ſays the prople, 

paſſing äll at once, from one extream to another, 

viz. from the greateſt want, to a luxurious plenty, 

gave themſelves up, without heſitation, to all ſorts 

of exceſs. The repoſe allow'd them by the peace 

concluded with the nothern people, was employ'd 

in adding debauchery to” debauchery. Even the 

clergy were ſo corrupted, they enhanced upon the 

wickedneſs of the laity. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, 

avarice, and luxury, were common vices with the 

ecclefiafticks, who wou'd no longer ſubmit to rhe 

trouble of preaching to their flocks, thoſe maxims 

of the chriſtian religion, of which they themſelves 

were but little convinced. It is to this general 

corruption, we ought (according to thoſe two 

hiſtorians) to attribute all che caJamities which 

broke in upon the Britons, and will be the ſubject 

of the following book. : | 


* 


A noted heretick, who denied the Son of God being of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father. 


+ This was in the year of Chriſt 429. 
+ Auxere, 70 miles from Paris. 
Troye, 80 miles from Paris, on the river Seine. 


End of the firſt Book. 
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MES PERAT E diſeaſes readily ad- 
mit of deſperate cures; as our 
hopes of 81 blind us to the 
dangers may poſſibly attend them. 
The Britons, tho' often haraſſed 
by the cruizings of the Saxons, 
had now an eye upon the bravery 
only of this e whom they fancy'd alone 
capable to reſcue them from the evils they labour'd 
under. Had they had any choice, it is poſſible, 
they would have weighed the advantages of this 
ſuccour, againſt the inconveniences which might 


overlook'd thoſe objects, on which a juſt appre- 
henſion, wou'd have fixed their eyes. Beſide, 
Vortigern endeavour'd to baniſh from their 
thoughts, whatever conſideration might induce them 
to a change, by induſtriouſly exaggerating the ad- 
vantages muſt flow from rhe Saxon aid. Theſe 
flattering diſcourſes nouriſh'd their hopes, and pre- 
vented a deliberate reflection on the conſequence 
might attend the ſtep they had taken, Thus 
every one being intent upon a delivetance from 
their preſent evils only, they ſent away the Am- 
baſſadors named for Saxony, with all poſſible ſped, 
ſtrenuouſly recommending to them this negotiation, 
on the ſucceſs of which they imagined, the wel- 
fare of their country abſolutely depended. The 
Empire of the Saxons was then extended to the 
German ocean, and they had even puſhed their con- 
queſts into Zealand. "The Britiſh Ambaſſadors ha- 
ving croſs'd the ſea, and Witigiſil, General of 
the Saxons, having call'd an aſſembly to hear 
their propoſitions, the chief of the Ambaſly ſpoke, 
Their addreg, in the following terms. Illuſtrious and generous 


They ſend 
Ambaſſadors 
to Saxony, 


A. C. 446. 


to the Saxons, *© Saxons ; the Britons, hard preſs'd and har- 
« fraſs'd ” the continual inroads of Pitts and 
Scots, their neighbours, and enemies, have 


«« ſent us to intreat your aſſiſtance. We have often 
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follow; but it being their only reſqurce, they | 
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heard mention of your victories; are no ſtran- 
gers to the irreſiſtable force of your arms, 
and come to beg you would grant us your pro- 
tection. Britain, long made a conſiderable part 
of the Roman Empire, but being abandon'd by 
our maſters, we can turn our eyes upon no na- 
tion ſo powerful as yours, or fo capable to de- 
fend us : wherefore, afford us the ſuccaup we come 
to aſk, and expect all that a rich and fertile coun- 
try, ſuch as ours, can contribute towards the 
making you a grateful return. Set what price you 
pleaſe upon your protection, and (provided that 
by your means we can repel and clear our coun- 
try of its enemies) we ſhall refuſe no condi- 
tions you yourſelves ſhall think reaſonable (1) 
The Britons-having thus laid open the ſubject of 
their Ambaſſy, the Saxon General anſwer'd in few 
words, They might aſſure themſelves, his coun- 
„ try-men would not abandon them in this their 
urgent neceſſity. * The Ambaſſadors, from fo 
favourable an anſwer, conceived great hopes of 
19 negociations, which, as much as poſſible, they 
puff d on to a concluſion. They had, at length, 
11 to obtain a ſuccour of nine thou- 
Id nen, under certain conditions, the principal 
of which were, the giving up entire poſſeſſion of 
of the iſle of Thanet, upon the-coaſts of Kent, 
to. the Saxons, for the landing their troops; 
the Britons aHowing them a certain pay 
agreed upon. 
Gs Saxors were no ſtrangers to Britain; they The $arom 
d, long before, begun to ſtrike a terror in the deſign to eſl- 
eaſtern coaſts of the Iſland, where they had even, bliſm them- 
more than once, made a deſcent. If they had not {elves in Bi- 
earlier endeavour'd its conqueſt, 'tis their enter- Jeoffery of 
prizes on their own ſide of the ſea appear'd to them Monmouth. 
of much greater conſequence ; or, perhaps, not WN. Malmef. 
thoroughly knowing the feeble condition of the 
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Britons, they apprehended engaging in too great 
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ſuuation they were in. 


(1) Witikind, a Saxon hiſtorian, reports this ſpeech of the Britons, and, 
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very probable, tis genuine, conſidering the melancholy 
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An. 449. 
The Saxons 
WE arrive in 


Hengiſt and paſs'd in Britain. | 
Horſa head the they promis*> ſuccour to the Britons without much 


the tuccour of 


YR 
2X Pyndius Chro- 


origin. Britan. 


an enterprize. Whatever may be the reaſon, 
nothing could be more likely to inſpire them with 
a deſign of eftablifhing in that country, than this 
ambaſſy and conjuncture; the Britons themfelves 
expos'd their weakneſs, and the Saxons were al- 
ready upon the coafts of the German ocean, from 
whence they could keep a vigilant eye upon what 

*T1s not then Ar ing it 


deliberation, ſince they deſign'd to lay hold on 
this favourable opportunity to plant themſelves. 
Hengiſt and (1) Horſa, two ſons of Witigiſil f, 


were appointed to command the troops deſign'd for 


the ſuccour of Britain. | 

Hengift was abour thirty years old ; he had be- 
gun to learn the trade of war under Witigiſil, his 
father; and to render himſelf a compleat maſter, 


he afterwards ſerv'd in the Roman armies, in which 


the Emperors commonly entertain'd Saxons troops. 
This young warrior, had all the qualities requi- 
ſite to bring to a happy iſſue, the enterprize in- 
truſted to his conduct. His courage and experience; 
his ſolid judgement, complaiſance, addreſs and 
engaging manners, were in ſome meaſure guaran- 


tees for his ſucceſs. Theſe excellent qualities, made 


the Saxon General reſolye to procure his ſon this 
opportunity of diſplaying his talents. Of Horſa, 
his brother, we know nothing in particular. Tho? 
the Saxons at firſt granted a ſuccour of nine 
thouſand men, yet did they not think 1t proper to 
engage ſo many troops at once, in a country to 
which they were in a manner ſtrangers; where- 
fore, under pretence that ſome of them, deſigned 


for this expedition, were at too great a diſtance 


from the place appointed for the embarkation, they 
deem'd it ſufficient to ſend a party in three ſhips; 
and even by the name given to this ſort of veſſels 
(2) we may conceive they were capable of tran- 
{porting but a very moderate number. Hiſto- 
rians have been ſomewhat obſcure, in regard of the 
place where theſe firſt troops embark'd; we may, 
with probability enough, conjecture, it was in 
Zealand, as this country was then in the poſſeſſion of 
the Saxons; and beſtdes, as it would have been dif- 
ficult to find a more commodious or nearer place 
to the iſle of Thanet, where this corps was to land. 


Vortigern receiv'd with great ſatisfaction the news 


of his Ambaſſadors happy ſucceſs, which he was 
more ſenſible of, upon account of his own intereſt, 
than for any regard he had to that of the nation. 
He knew very well how his ſubjects ſtood affected 
to him, and it was this knowledge, as much as 
the deſire of repelling the common enemy, deter- 
mined him to aſk aid of the Saxons; he flatter*d 
himſelf he cou'd eaſily engage theſe ſtrangers to 
grant him (in particular) their protection. It was 
in this view, and with this hope, he went to the 
ſea ſide to wait their arrival, that by reſpect and 
careſſes, he might, at their firſt landing, prejudice 
them in his favou.. 1 | 
In the mean while, Hengiſt and. Horſa having 
ſet fail, arrived at and landed in Ebfleet in the little 
iſle of Thanet. Moſt hiſtorians fix the arrival of 


* 


theſe Saxon troops in the year 449.3 but there are 


other who place it ſome years both before and after 
that time. Vortigern received theſe new friends 
with very extraordinary careſſes, and gaye them 
immediate poſſeſſion of the Iſle promiſed them. As 
ſoon as they were well refreſh*d, he led them againſt 


—_ 


particular ſeems confirm'd by the very 


the people of the north, advanced as far as Stam- Axxo 449. 
ford, near Lincoln. In the firſt * battle given, the | 
Iſlanders, uſed to a diſtant fight, immediately launced Firſt battle 
their javelins, an aſſault too weak to diſorder di- betwecn the 


ſciplin'd troops, who deſpiſed this manner of enga- ohen fe. 
ging. The Saxons having ſuſtain'd the firſt ſhock, ple. 


without the leaſt motion, advanc'd in good order, 
and by a cloſe fight, ſoon routed the enemy, already 
in part defeated by their looks. The northern 
people, frighten'd at the fight of theſe ſtrangers, 
and forced to an unuſual manner of combat, making 
but a faint reſiſtance, quitted the field of battle 
to their new cnemies. Their future efforts were 
altogether as unſuccelsful : whenever they were con- 
ſtrained to engage the Saxons, they were as ſurely 
defeated ; at length their courage broke by frequent G. Malmeſb. 
overthrows; by degrees they abandon'd the countries de regib. I. 1. 
taken from theBritons, and withdrew to their own; 

fearing nothing ſo much as encountering the Saxons, | 

It was a very great ſatisfaction to Vortigern, to Vortigern 


ſee the firſt part of his project ſucceed ſo: happily; gives Heugiſt 


but what was of the greateſt importance to himſelf tomelands | 
(engaging theſe auxiliaries to his particular ſervice) TT 
was yet to be brought about. In this view he Nennius. 
made a preſent to the two Saxon brothers of cer- Gal. monum 
tain lands (3) in the county of Lincoln, whence *: 3: © 2. 
they had repelPd the enemies. But if Vortigern Langhorn 
induſtriouſly purſued his views, Hengiſt was not chron. leg. 
leſs attentive to his own intereſt. The weakneſs of angerum. 
the Britons gave him hopes of procuring a ſettle- 

ment in their Iſland, and he began to take mea- 


ſures for putting his ſchemes in practice: he was 


obliged to go on gradually, and find means 
to accompliſh his deſigns, without diſcovering his 
intentions. The lands given him by Vortigern, 
furniſh'd him with an opportunity of taking the 
Britons in the ſnare he meditated. He thereſore 
told Vortigern the ſervice he did the Britons in 
the north, keeping bim at a diſtance from the Iſle 
of Thanet, he was deſtitute of a place to ſecure the 
booty taken from the enemies; and added, he had 
reaſon to apprehend, while he was buſied in a diſtant 
war, he might be plunder'd of the fruit of his 
toils and labour: for this reaſon, he aſked leave 
to build a little fort, on ſome part of the lands 
lately given him: this favour was eaſily obtain'd, 
Vortigern ſought all opportunities to oblige him. 
If we may believe moſt of the hiſtorians, he de- 
ſired only to encloſe, within walls, as much land as 
the hide of an ox wou'd incompaſs, This requeſt 


being granted, he cut the hide into ſmall thongs, 


and having ſurrounded a ſpace of ground fit for 

his . purpoſe, he fortified it with ſuch expediton 

the Britons had no time to oppoſe the work. This 

| name of the Hengiſt builds 
tort call'd Thong Caſter (4) or Caſtle. I allow it Thong Cattle. 
may be objected, it was the name of the Caſtle, juin I. 18 
cauſed the applying to it the ancient ſtory (related 
of Dido, by Juſtin, when ſhe undertook the razing 
Carthage. I may anſwer *tis not impoſſible, Hen- 
giſt ſerving among the Romans, might from them 
have learn'd this ſtratagem of Dido's, and made uſe 
of it in Britain. | 


This new fort, raiſed in the middle of the coun- 1 
try, cauſed the Britons murmuring againſt their The Britons 
King, who they ſuſpected had an underſtanding e. 
with the Saxons. Hengiſt, who had already penetra- 8 


ern. 
ted. the ſecret deſigns Af Vortigern, took an Oppor- Hengiſ offers 


tunity from their diſcontent, to make advantage of him alitance. 


t | 

(2) A ſort of long boats; in Saxon, Czls ; in Engliſh, Keels. 

This the chronological tables place in 450. 
(3) Some authors tell. us, theſe lands were in Kent. 


Horſa ſignifies a harſe, Hengiſt a Kone horſe ; it was common among the Saxons to give the names of beaſts to their children. 
They were in the fourth degree from Woden, one of the Saxon Gods, 


ä 


Ie _— 


Nennius affirms, they were in Londeſia Regione, or rather Lindeſia. Lirdum 


is the latin for Lincoln ; in Kent there is no place which has a name any thing like this. 


14) Accepitque ſolum factum de nomine t 


Taurino quantum potuit circundare tergo. Abridg. Eng. hiſt. in lat. verſ. | 
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Ax vo 449. the inclinations he diſcover'd in this Prince, and re. 
preſented to him, that che Britons being deliver'd 
from the fear of the northern people, were become 
inſolent, and ſought only means to deprive him of 
the crown, and ſet it upon the head of ſome other: 
that this intelligence coming from good hands, he 
might perceive the rebellion of his ſubjects, was not 
lets to be fear'd, than the invaſion of the Picts and 
Scots: wherefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt the 
danger which threaren'd him, he adviſed ſending for 
a greater number of Saxons, to ſtrengthen himſelf 

by their aſſiſtance, againſt the wicked cabals of 

his ſubjects 3 that the remainder of the Saxon 
troops, allotted for the ſuccour of Britain, were all 
in readineſs, waiting only his orders to put to fea. 

Which Vorti- Vortigern caſily approved of this advice, exactly 

gern accepts. correſponding with his own ſchemes. Far from 

raiſing difficulties, he preſſed the Saxon General 


Hengiſt per- to immediately put in execution a project which 


lwades the appear'd to him ſo very advantageous. FHengiſt, 
5 affired of Vortigern's conſent, wrote to his father 


G. Malmeſp. Witigiſil, and urged the immediate departure of the 
de regib. 1.1. remainder of troops deſign'd for Britain. He let 
him know the fertility of the country, and the 
effeminacy of the Inhabitants, hinting, if they were 
wiſe enough to lay hold of this opportunity, they 
might hope a ſettlement in the Iſland, not leſs uſe- 
ful, nor leſs glorious, than what they had acquir'd 
in Germany. Witigiſil, who had already con- 

. ceived great hopes of his ſon's expedition, loſt no 

with Eſcus time in ſending him the ſupplies he demanded. 
and Rowena He fitted out fixteen large barks for tranſporting 


An. 450. 
Anew body of 


arrive in the troops, and at the ſame time ſent over Eſcus 
Britain. and Rowena, the former ſon of Hengiſt, the latter 
G. Malmerſb. : ä 


de regib. I. 1. his niece. This ſecond body of troops arrived in 


c. 1. Flor. the year of our Lord 450, about twelve months 
Wigorn. after the firſt. 
Vortigern and Ihe Britiſh Monarch and the chief of the Saxons 
Hengift be. ſeeing themſelves ſtrengthen'd, ſhew'd leſs regard 
— 5 tor the Britons than formerly. Vortigern grown more 
Britons. powerful became more abſolute: he treated his ſub- 
jects with a haughtineſs, which confirm'd them 
more and more in the ſuſpicions conceiv'd of him; 
he even made no difficulty of granting new a- 
bodes to ſtrangers, without aſking their approba- 
tion. A ſtrict union now began between Vortigern 
and Hengiſt, as they ſtood in need of each other 
for their mutual defence againſt the Britons, who 
openly ſhew'd their diſcontent. - 
Hengiſt Iays In the mean while, Hengiſt neglected nothing 
a ſnarefor might contribute to the ſucceſs of his deſigns : | 
Vortigem. his chief endeavour was to diſcover the humour 


and genius of Vortigern, and, without much difi- 

culty, found his inclinations led him to love and 

leaſure. To make an advantage of theſe paſſions, 

e laid a ſnare in which he judged this Monarch 

mult neceſſarily be taken. Having on ſeveral oc- 

caſions made him acknowledgments for the favours 

Heinvites him he had received at his hands, he begg'd the honour 
282 of a viſit from him at Thong Caſtle, where he 
” earneſtly wiſh*d to entertain, and give him ſome | 
Which invita- marks of his reſpect and gratitude. Vortigern 
tion Vortigern willingly accepted the invitation, eſteeming it a new | 
RR expedient to ſtrengthen the knots of friendſhip | 
which he had knit with the chiefs of the Saxons, 


r 8 


. 


— 


— 


but ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of Rowena: ena in marri- 


AE” dd 


and was ſo very neceſſary to his affairs. Hengiſt 
receiv*d him with all the marks of honour due to a 
great King, his friend and benefactor : he had pre- 
pared an entertainment, in which neither delicacy 
nor magnificence was wanting. But the young 
Rowena one of the moſt beautiful perſons of her 
time, was the greateſt charm to his royal gueſt. 
Her uncle Hengiſt, under pretence of , doing ho- 


He is ena- 
mour'd with 
Rawena. 


nour to Vortigern, but really with deſign he might 


— 


regale his eyes with ſo lovely an object, order'd her Ax 450. 
all the 1 of the feaſt on Fork: before the King; * 
this ſtratagem had the ſucceſs Hengiſt had promis'd 
himſelf. Vortigern had his eyes fixed upon Rowe- 
na, who on her ſide, gave him to underſtand by 
her looks ſhe was not inſenſible of the honour done 
her. Hengiſt with joy perceiving the ſudden effects 
of her beauty upon the Britith Prince wou'd not 
give this growing paſſion time ro cool; he made a 
certain ſign to his niece, and the immediately went 
to the buffett, and pouring wine into a golden cup, Galuſr. Mo- 
preſented it to the King in giving it, the knelt and numeth J. 3. 
ſaid in her own language: Liever kyning, waſs © ! 
heal.” that is; My dear King to your health.” 
Vortigern agreeably ſurprized, turn'd to his inter- 
preter to know what it was the young lady had 
ſaid, and what he ſhou'd anſwer, to be conform- 
able to the manners of the Saxons; being inſtructed, 
he turn'd towards Rowena and viewing her with 
paſſionate eyes, anſwer'd in Saxon, Drink heal, 
which is, Do you yourſelf drink the health. After 
this anſwer, Rowena, lifting the cup to her mouth, 
and only wetting her lips preſented it to the King, 
who receiving it from her hand immediately aroſe 
and gave her a ſalute; the young lady received it 
with a great reſpect, as if ſhe thought herſelf ex- 
treamly honour'd, and having made a profound 
curteſie, withdrew, leaving the Monarch inflamed 
with love and deſire: we may fay this was a very 
fatal moment to Britain, as it will appear hereafter. 
So true it is, the greateſt events ſometimes owe 
their origin to things, which, at firſt view, ſeem of 
very little conſequence. 1 
From that time Vortigern thought of nothing He a:ks Row. | 


Tho? he already had a wife, yet his paſſion repre- *8© 
ſenting every thing poſſible, he made no ſcruple of = 
aſking Rowena in marriage. Hengiſt, who by Hengiſt raifs 

difficulties, deſigned to add oil to his fire, anſwer'd, difficulties. | 
he cou'd not break thro? rhe ſettled cuſtoms of the 
Saxons, in giving his niece to a Prince already 
married. He added, Rowena was not altogether in 
his diſpoſal ; and the Princes of his country, par- 
ticularly his father, might diſapprove (however 
glorious was the alliance) his diſpoſing of his niece 1 
to a Chriſtian Prince. Vortigern, who, with an im- Vortigern ob- 2 
moderate / paſſion ſigh*d to poſſeſs Rowena, found viates the mal. 8 
expedients to ſurmount all obſtacles: he began by = 

divorcing his wife, tho? he had ſeveral children by 
her: after this he promis'd to allow Rowena full 
liberty to exerciſe her religion; and in ſhort, to pre- 
vent the reproaches of the Saxon Princes in Ger- 
many, which Hengiſt ſeem'd to fear, hit upona | 1 = 
method, or perhaps it was ſuggeſted to him, by And promis 

which he thought to reconcile love and policy. Hengiſt he 
This was the giving Hengiſt and Horſa the coun- county of 
ty of Kent in ſovereignty; and full liberty to peo- 

ple it with Saxons. When he was come to this 
point, all difficulties began to diſappear, and the Upon which 
cunning Saxon, who rais'd them to make a better the marriage 
bargain with the King, thought it time to gratifie is concluded, | 
his deſire. He deliver'd his heice * to this amorous and Hengit Þ 
| | takes poſſeſſion 
Monarch, and took poſſeſſion of Kent, ' exagge- of Wy 
rating this proof of his reſpect and gratitude as if Nennius. 
he had made a great ſacrifice to the King. Vorti- Gal. Mon. 
gern, blinded by his paſſion, thought himſelf a pro- 
digious gainer by the exchange made. This agree- 
ment was concluded ĩth ſuch ſecrecy, that Goron- 
gus (1) Prince or Governor of Kent, was diſ- 
poſleſs'd before he cou'd take any meaſures to de- 
fend himſelf; ſo impatient was Vortigern to con- 
clude this fatal bargain. The Britons murmurings The Briten, 
againſt this new marriage, and their complaints of complain d 
the King's liberality, were to no manner of purpoſe. ten. 


(1) Camden was of opinion, that Gorongus was ſome employment and not a proper Name. Vid. Langhorn. Chron Reg. Anglor. 


" ® Thisevent, Iſaacſon, in his chronology, places in 451. 


1 
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Anno 450. Hengiſt little regarding either, fortified himſelf as 

much as poſſible in his new dominion, which, at 

the ſame time, he was projecting freſh ſchemes to 

extend. Before he wou'd let his deſigns take air, he 

reſolv'd on being in a condition to apprehend no- 

thing from the Britons, who plainly diſcover*d how 
they ſtood affected towards him. | 

From the time they perceiv'd his deſign to ſettle 

in their iſland, they cou'd no longer place a con- 

fidence in, but rather look*d upon him, as a de- 

clar'd enemy. | | 

While the Britons were making uſeleſs com- 

plaints againſt their Monarch and the Saxons, 

Hengiſt was intent on his intereſt : he had a good 

body of troops under his command, tho' not ſuffi- 

cient to carry him thro? his vaſt deſigns ; wherefore 

he thought it more proper to conceal them till 

in a condition to declare himſelf openly. The ſitu- 

ation in which he obſerved Vortigern, gave him 

8 hopes it was not impoſſible to make this Prince 

| ſubſervient to his views, while he thought he was 

carrying on his own: wherefore he pretended to be 

more than ever attach'd to both his perſon and in- 

tereſt, and divers ways endeavour'd to perſuade 

him of his entire devotion to his ſervice. He de- 

ſign'd gradually to engage Vortigern by theſe 

marks of affection, to be govern'd by his counſels. 

He perſuades When he thought his confidence ſufficiently gain'd, 

Vortigernto he laid before him the diſcontent of his ſubjects, 

ſend for more who, in all appearance, waited only an opportunity 

— to Ger to put in practice the wicked ſchemes they had for- 

: med againſt him. That the Saxon troops, buſicd in 

the northern war, wou'd deprive him of the ſuccour 

of his friends, and afford his enemies a time con- 

venient to perpetrate their deſigns ; as it was great- 


— — 
Hengiſt forms 
new ichemes, 


ly to be fear'd he wou'd be left too much expoſed | 


Hemakes him to the inſults of thoſe who hated him : that he 
ſuſpetAm- thought himſelf under an obligation to inform 
— him, his ſubjects kept a correſpondence with Am- 
broſius Aurelianus, at the court of Aldroen, 
King of Armorica, and probably had plotted to- 
gether to ſet this Prince upon his throne. It was 
not without ground Hengiſt artfully hinted at the 
danger Vortigern was in with regard to Ambroſius. 
Who this This Prince was of Roman extraction, and, accor- 
Sullagleet ding to the common opinion, ſon of a Monarch 


origin. p. 319, elected by the Britons after the departure of the 

Romans. (1) His tender age at the death of his 
father protected him againſt the jealouſy of thoſe 
who immediately, or ſoon after him, poſſeſs'd the 
throne. But is was not the ſame, when Vortigern 
had obtain'd the crown. A powerful party formed 
in favour of Ambroſius, gave ſuch umbrage to the 
new Monarch, that he ſought all means poſſible to 
deſtroy him. The danger to which this Prince 
found himſelf expoſed, obliging him to leave Bri- 
tain, he withdrew to his kinſman Aldrcen, where he 
waited ſome favourable opportunity to ſet himſelf 
at the head of his party. Wherefore conſidering 
the ſituation of Vortigern in reſpect to Ambroſius, 


a very deep impreſſion on his mind. | 

By theſe continual marks of a ſeemingly diſin- 
tereſted affection, Hengiſt, by degrees, engaged the 
Britiſh Monarch to ſeek from him the expedient 
with which he intended to furniſh him, viz. the 
ſending for a greater number of Saxon troops. He 


Britons, in ſuch fort as not to ſtand in need of the 
King, which he cou'd not otherwiſe compaſs than 
by the method he propoſed. Vortigern, who no 
longer hoped to regain the afſection of his ſubjects, 


14 


this advice of the Saxon Prince cou'd not but make 


had in view, the ſtrengthening himſelf againſt the 


and to whom Ambroſius, tho? at a great diſtance, 


appear'd a formidable rival, ſaw no refuge but in Anxxo 450. 
the Saxon Prince, whom he thought his beſt friend. 


' Wherefore he apply'd to him both for his advice | 
and aſſiſtance. Hengiſt anſwer'd, that all the Sax- Britiſh hiſt. 


ons in Britain were entirely devoted to his ſervice, I. 3. c. 1. 
but their number was too inconſiderable to protect 

him, „adding 7, that in all probability the Bri- 

tons would not fail to make their diſcontents ap- 

parent when the Saxons were in the north; that 

to bring over a great number of Saxon troops 

under faithful commanders, who wou*d implicitly 

obey his orders, was the only method he knew 

to ſecure the King from the conſpiracy of his 
ſubjects.” This advice being conformable to Vor- 

tigern's deſigns, he gave into it without heſitation. 
Hengiſt promiſed to ſend him freſh troops into the 
northern counties to make war upon the Pitts and 

Scots, while he himſelf remain'd in Kent and kept 

a ſtrict eye over the malecontents; this precaution 

ſeem'd extreamly proper to prevent the inſurrection 

of the Britons, ſince they wou'd find themſelves in 

a manner ſhut up by the Saxon troops. 

The King agreeing to it, Hengiſt ſent for a fleet Octa and 

of forty ſhips, under the conduct of his brother Ebuſa with 


cc 


Octa, who brought with him Ebuſa his Son, and a Yaxen troops 


ſettle in the 


great number of Saxon troops. Theſe new comers north of Bri- 


began by waſting the ifles Orcades, from whence tain. 


they went to the coaſts of the Picts, and making Nennius. R 

a deſcent, aconſtrain'd the inhabitants to withdraw P Aeg. 

towards the north. The Picts having thus aban- Nennius 

don'd a part of their country, the Saxons ſettled Camden 

themſelves ſo ſtrongly in it, there was no poſſibility Britannia. 

of ever driving them out. They at firſt took poſ- 

ſeſſion of the northern banks of the river Tine on 

the eaſtern ſide; afterwards, they extended them- 

ſelves towards the ſouth, and drove the Britons 

beyond the Humber; but twas gradually done. 
This third body of troops arrived in 452, three Axxo 452. 

years after the firft. With this new ſupply Hengiſt, 

by the arrival of his brother, was become too 

powerful to apprehend any thing the Britons 

could, for the future, attempt againſt him; he even 

began to ſhew leſs reſpect for Vortigern, and, un- 

der pretence of wanting recruits to keep his troops Hengiſt from 

in good Plights from time to time, received freſh time to time 

ſupplies from Germany, without aſking the King's ſends for new 

permiſſion 3 at length, he threw off the w. 2 


ſharply complain'd the Britons had not given eee 


e 
Saxons their promiſed pay, and loudly demanded He beans to 


the arrears, threatening to do himſelf juſtice if he quarrel with 
had not ſpeedy and entire ſatisfaction. the Briton-. 
| : Gildas Bede 
The Britons, ſurprized to find themſelves thus hiſt. Eccleſiaſ. 
menaced, and yet more mortified to ſee Hengiſt 1. 1. c. 15. 
in a conditon to ſupport his haughtineſs, began 
to rouſe themſelves and ſeriouſly ro think on the 
means of being deliver'd from theſe ſtrangers, 


Vortimer, eldeſt ſon of Vortigern, had hitherto ſeen, Axxo 453. 


* 


with an extream grief, the Saxons daily fortify Vortimer ſon 


themſelves by his father's overſight, and appre- of Vortigern 


hending the conſequences, laid hold of the oppor- 5 


tunity (when the minds of the Britons were in the Saxons. 
agitation) to repreſent to their principal men, that Brit. hiſt. 


it was time to apply ſome efficacious remedy to 


the evils which bore hard 2 them. He told 


them, the Saxons owed their degree/of power to the 


ſloch and perhaps infidelity of the King his father; 
that it was therefore neceſſary to take from Vorti- 
gern the means of continuing his favours to ſtran- 
gers, in prejudice to the Britiſh nation, which ran 
riſque of being entirely cruſh'd, if proper meaſures 


were not taken to oppoſe their farther encreaſe of 


ſtrength. The Britons, convinced by the ſolidity of 
theſe reaſons ſhook off their lethargy. The moſt 


he aut 


—_ 


(1) Many pretend he was the fon of Conſtantine beheaded by Honorius. 
r making here a needleſs repetition, I have rl d it with turn d Commas in the Margent. 


powerful 
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Anno 484. powerful among them (having b Vortimer's ſolli- 
— Ade made a yo league, of. which Vortigern 
had no intelligence) obliged this Monarch to make 
his ſon his collegue, and leave him the entire ad- 
miniſtration of the government. ; ; 

The faction was ſo well united, that in an in- 
ſtant, Vortigern, deprived of forts, troops, and 1n- 
tereſt, was conſtrain'd to yield to whatſoever they 
required, having no time to call the Saxons £0 his 
aſſiſtance. 

As he did not miſtruſt his own ſon, he had 
taken no meaſures to ward off any blow from that 
quarter: thus Vortimer ſeiz d upon the royal au- 
thority, leaving his father an empty title without 
the leaſt ſhadow of power. (1) : ; 

This new Monarch very eaſily convinced his 
ſubjects of the neceſſity of employing force to drive 
the Saxons out of Britain, It was very plain, by 
the ſteps already taken, they did not deſign to 
leave it willingly. The war being thus reſolved up- 
on, the Britons made preparations to free them- 
ſelves, from their gueſts, whom they look'd upon 
Hengiſt as the moſt cruel of their enemies. Hengiſt, on 
makes an al- his ſide, ſeeing he was likely to have a ſharp war up- 
liance with on his hands, made a ſpeedy alliance with the Pits, 
the Pits. who were ov<rjoy'd to have theſe people for allies, 

whoſe arms they dreaded. This foreſight enabled 
him to make a powerful diverſion in the north, by 
means of the Picts and the Saxon troops newly ſet- 
tled in thoſe quarters. As to Kent, Hengiſt there 
reckon'd himſelf ſtrong enough to make head a- 
gainſt Vortimer, who prepared to attack him. 

I now enter upon the recital of a war, which 
after a number of battles, made the Saxons mailers 
of Britons. An event ſo diſtant, from what the 
Britons expected when they calld this people to 
their aſſiſtance, cannot but make us admire the 
limited views of man, and the uncertainty of kis 
councils, Could this nation ever imagine their 
ſubverſion would be owing to theſe, from whom 
they expected a deliverance from their evils ? Be- 
fore we give an account of the ſucceſs of this 
war, it is neceſſary to premiſe, an exact and cir- 
cumſtantiated detail ought not to be expected. 
The authors, who have wrote on this ſubject, have 
thought ir ſufficient to report ſome general actions, 
which only ſerve to help us in following the 
thread of the hiſtory. What they have faid of it, 
is hardly enough to give us a general idea of this 
revolution, which filled Britain with new inhabi- 
tants, and gave 1t quite another face. 

ANNO 455. The Britons and Saxons having prepared for war, 


Firſt war be- x | ; 
Ween the Bri- were not long before they came to an engagement 


tons and Sax- 
ons. 

Battle of 
Eglesford. 


Vortigern 
makes his ſon 
his collegue. 


War is reſol- 
ved againſt 
the Saxons. 


Eglesford in Kent; the Saxons under the command 
of Hengiſt and Horſa, the Britons under the lead- 
ab Me. ing of Vortimer. By the report of all hiſtorians, 
Mirren "1 this battle (in which Horſa fell, and Catigerne, 
Gab. Athel- pg brother of Vortimer, was ſlain by the 
wendus. and of Hengiſt) was very bloody. If we may 


Florents : believe the Britiſh hiſtorians, it proved a fatal day 
4 N — to the Saxons. They pretend * not Ga 
Saxons. gain'd a compleat victory, but drove Hengiſt into 
—— the Iſle of Thanet, where he took ſhipping and 
Polychron, fled to Germany. But the conſequences of this 
. 5. c. 2. battle plainly make appear, if the Saxons were not 


G. Malmeſb. conquerors, at leaſt they were neither conquer'd 
I. 1. c. 1. nor obliged to croſs the ſea; for all hiſtorians 
Hengiſt takes un animonſly make this ſame year, 455, the firſt of 
the title of the reign of Hengiſt in Kent; that is immediately 
King of Kent, after, and not before this battle, he began to aſ- 
me. . oy ſume the title of King of that county, which he 
; hardly would have done, had he loft the day, and 
been obliged to fly to Germany. But the difference 


to aſhes. 


in the very firſt campaign, both armies met at 


'the crown ; 


! puniſh with the utmoſt rigaur,. thoſe who- ſhou'd 


of hiſtorians in relating things at ſo great diſtance Aunxo 455. 
from our times, is not to be wonder'd at; ſince | 
even thoſe, who write the hiſtory of the preſent, 


don't eaſily agree in facts, which by their novelty, 


may without difficulty be aſcertain'd. 

Two years after this, another battle was fought rc 
near Crecanford, now Crayford, in which Vortimer, carr. © 
with the loſs of 4000 men, and his beſt officers, was Axxo 457. 
utterly defeated. This overthrow putting him out Gildas 
of condition to keep the field, he ſhut himſelf up 1 
in London till he cou'd ſet another army on foot. I. 8 
Hengiſt waſted all the flat countries, where (to ſtrike 
the Britons with greater terror) he ſhew*'d not the 
leaſt compaſſion. Thoſe who were moſt expoſed 
to his violence, being defenceleſs and without hope 
of aſſiſtance, ſought a refuge in the woods: ſome 
entirely abandoning their country, retired to Ar- 
morica, and were humanly received by King Al- 
droen. During this devaſtation, all the churches 
in the neighbourhood of the Saxons were reduced 
The natural cruelty of theſe mercileſs 
heathens, animated by a ſuperſtitious zeal for their 
religion, made them look upon the barbarity ex- 
ercis'd on the Chriſtians, eſpecially the clergy, who 
were treated with the greateſt outrage, to be a 
duty incumbent on them, as doing honour to their 
falſe Deities. 

In this extreamity, the principal men among The Arch- 
the Britons, aſſembled to deliberate on the means biſhop of Lon- 
of averting that entire ruin which hung o'er their don adviſes 
heads. Their hatred to Vortigern was not abated, = - may ring 
neither were they very well ſatisfied with Vortimer of fry, | 
ſince his laſt defeat, attributed to his fault; an ſuccour. 
injuſtice often done to Generals, who have met with 
the misfortune of an overthrow. In this temper 
they readily liſten'd to the advice given them by 


Guithelin Archbiſhop of London, which was, to 


i-1d and aſk the aſſiſtance of the King of Armorica. 
This prelate, head of the party, eſpouſing the in- 
tereſt of Ambroſius Aurelianus, repreſented, that 
Aldroen had ever been diſpoſed in their favour, 
and they had ground to hope he wou'd not aban- 
don them in their preſent exigencies ; adding, as 
they no longer could place any confidence in either 
Vortigern or Vortimer, he thought it neceſſary to 
invite Ambroſius Aurclianus (to lead thoſe ſuccours, 
they had reaſon to flatter themſelves wou'd be 


granted by the King of Armorica) and to offer him 


the chief command; that he was a Prince ſpru 

from an illuſtrious blood, endow'd with all the 
qualities cou'd be defired in a General, and they 
had reaſon to expect, both from his courage 


and conduct, the being deliver'd from their per- 
ſent dangers. 


This counſel being approved, 
they begg'd the Archbiſhop to take upon him 
the ſoliciting relief from Aldroen, to which he 
cheartully conſented (as the Ambaſſy enabled him 
to accompliſh a deſign he had been long forming) 
and inſtantly fer out for Armorica ; where, 


| having repreſented to the King the wretched ſtate 


of the Britons, he eaſily obtain'd the aſſiſtance re- 
quired. This Prince, who with great humanity 
had received all the Britons ſeeking refuge in his Axxo 458. 
territores, was pleaſed to give freſh proof of his Ambroſius 
friendſhip to their nation, by granting them a ſac clans 


arrives in Bri- 
cour of ten thouſand men under the command of tain with 


Ambroſius Aurelianus, who ſafely landed with them 10,000 men. 


at Lotneſs. This General was received with great 
marks of joy, and eſteemed the only prop of the 


Britons hopes. But this joy was not univerſal; 
Vortimer's party look'd upon Ambroſius as a Prince, 


who, under pretence of ſupporting, came to uſur 
moreover, Vortimer threaten'd to 


— — 


(1) The hiſtorians do not all agree in this fact. Some of them tell us, «the King voluntarily aſſociated his ſon. 


join 


6 . 


Book II. 


Anxo 458. join Ambroſius. The unhappy Britons, thus ever a 
prey to their domeſtick ſtrifes, were preparing to 
deſtroy each other, inſtead of uniting their whole 
force againſt the common _— e | 

Ambroſius Ambroſius and Guithelin, finding the conjuncture 

and Guithelin favourable, plotted the downfal of Vortigern and 

plot the rum af Vortimer. To begin the execution of their deſigns, 

the two Britiſh . 

Kings. they repreſented to thoſe of their own party, that 
it was in vain to hope the expulſion of the Saxons 
while the Britons were led by theſe two Kings. As 
for the ſon, they cou'd not but think him both an 
effeminate Prince and a man of little experience; 
and the father an enemy to the nation, as he had 
made appear by ſtrict alliances with its invaders; 
not to mention his exceſſive liberalities which had 
induced his ſubjects to deprive him of the govern- 

XZ They ſuggeſt ment. It was then to no purpoſe to think of prepa- 
Ambroſius is rations to drive out ſtrangers, if they did not firſt 
only come to deſtroy their domeſtick enemies in arms, to ſupport 
: ——— —_ foreign invaders. On the other hand, Vortimer 
1 and Vortigern, ſtrictly united by their common in- 
tereſt, told their friends that Ambroſius, under pre- 
text of ſuccouring Britain, was in reality come to 
ſubdue it; that the Archbiſhop, an ambitious man, 
endeavour'd to ſet the crown upon the head of Am- 
broſius, to get the adminiſtration of the government 
into his own hands; that the arrogance of this Pre- 
late, ought to make the Britons apprehend being 
_ RE. under the direction of ſuch a Miniſter ; that he muſt 
9 be willingly blind who did not ſee, by the ſteps theſe 
two chiefs had already taken, they had no way at 
heart the good of the Kingdom; ſince inſtead of 
marching againſt the Saxons with the freſh body of 
troops they had brought over, they had ſpent the 
time, ſince their arrival, in caballing with the people 
and taking meaſures to oppreſs thoſe who were arm- 
ed for the defence of their country. 
Civil wars a- The mutual hatred of theſe two parties, brought 
mong the Bri- them ſoon to blows, each preferring his particular 
XA. intereſt to that of the publick. The firſt battle 
3 458. 
ate c was fought near Catgwaloph in the county of Car- 
Catgwaloph. marthen. It wou'd be very hard to diſcover, by 
the hiſtorians, which ſide gain'd the victory, and 
we are equally in the dark as to ſeveral other battles, 
the conſequences of this civil war; wherefore, that 
I may not enter into a confus'd detail, I ſhall only 
ſay, it laſted till the year 465 and was very hurt- 
ful to the Britons, as it extreamly weaken'd them 
and gave the Saxons time to fortify themſelves in 
Kent and on the other ſide Humber. The Britons were 
reduced to ſo deplorable a condition, that ſeveral of 
them (haraſſed one time by the civil war, which 
laid waſte their country, at other times by the per- 
| een of the Saxons ) left their native land, 
” ing quite deſtitute of ſubſiſtance. We are told 
8 = by a Dutch author, that a company of theſe un- 
in Holland. happy people (embark'd to find a refuge elſewhere) 
Joh. Leydenſis rowing towards the mouth of the Rhine, landed at 
Catwick near Leyden; as they had no fixed deſign, 
they ſettled upon the ſea coaſt, in an old camp of 
the Romans which they called Brittenburgh. 7 
Thus Britain, for about ſeven or eight years, groan'd 
W vil wars. under all the calamities incident to a civil war; at 
Nennius. length, ſome of the moſt prudent of each party, con- 
| — — and ſidering their diſunion wou'd be the ground of their 
de * common ruin, interpos'd to make up the quarrel, 
om of Britain. which they happily effected; by the treaty, the 
LVennius. rival Princes divided the Kingdom; the eaſtern 
K part was left in the poſſeſſion of the two Kings, fa- 
* ther and ſon; the weſtern (ſever'd from the former 
by a long ſtreet, the work of the Romans, and ſince 
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Ihe Saxons 
take advan- 
tage of theſe 
diviſions. 


1 Laxxo 465. 
End of 4; ci- 


call'd Watlipg- ſtreet) was allotted to Ambroſius. 
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This treaty put an end to the civil wars, and is the Awno 465. 
time from whence: we, muſt count the beginning of 
Ambroſius's reign. | t 

The partition being made, the reconciled Princes Axxo 466. 
united their forces againſt the Saxons, who, on They renew 


24 OTIS z the war with 
their fide, took all neceſſary precautions for their = 67 hd 


* 


defence, in aſſembling their ſeveral troops into one Hen. Hun. 
body. | wy = r tingd. I. 2. 
In the firſt battle Hengiſt loſt one of his principal Baule of Wip- 


officers named Wipped, from whom the place MR 


where it was fought took that of Wipped's-fleet. 1fri. Mon. 


(1) Here again the Britiſh and Saxon hiſtorians are, 
as uſual, at variance; the latter ſay, their country- 
men gained, on that day, a very ſignal victory; the 
Britons, on the other hand, affirm, Vortimer, who 
commanded the army, not only gave the Saxons a 
great overthrow, but forced Hengiſt a ſecond time 
to ſeek refuge in Germany. Burt the ſequel ſhews, 
the Saxons got the better in this battle ; nay, I ſhall 
make no ſcruple, contrary to the opinion of ſome 
credible hiſtorians, to ſay, there is not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of Hengiſt ever having returned into Ger- 
many. In effect, not one ſingle author takes notice 
of the time of his return, or the place where he land- 
ed the ſecond time, tho? not leis neceſſary to be re- 
marked, than the time and place of his firſt arri- 
val. 
In this war, the famous Arthur firſt appear'd; Arthur's firſ 
and tho' but fourteen years old, ſerved under Am- eee 
LS AE . | anghorn, 
broſius. His inclination to arms made him an early Chronic. Reg. 
ſoldier, in which profeſſion he continued to his Angl. pag. 28. 
death. Gorlous, his father, King of Dammonia, 
(2) dying in 467, left him ſucceſſor to the Kingdom. 
He was no ſooner upon his throne but Hotel, King 
of Areclute, a neighbour to the Scots, made war 
upon him 3 it is ſaid this Prince, jealous of the repu- 
tation young Arthur had acquired in his firſt cam- 
paigns, made an alliance againſt him with the Saxons 
of the north. But far from leſſening his character, 


he conſiderably added to its glory. Arthur having Avno 470. 


driven him into the iſle of Mona (3) in a battle Prifeus hiſt. 
ſlew him with his own hand. He gained rhis vic- Britann. defenſ. 
tory in 470, when he was about 18 years old. We 

ſhall ſoon find this famous warrior diſtinguiſhing 

himſelf by exploits more glorious and more advan- 

tageous to his country. 

The war continuing between the Saxons and Bri- Axxo 473. 
tons, the affairs of the latter were in great confu- Fourth battle 
ſion, by the loſs of a battle in 473, which gave the 1 
Saxon Prince yet greater means to aggrandize Sazors. 
himſelf. At length, Vortimer, chief promoter of Flor. Wigorn. 
this war, died in the year 475, being, as ſome ima- Death of Vor- 
gine, poiſoned by his Mother-in-law Rowena, at ys 
the inſtigation of Hengiſt. The Britiſh hiſtorians 
have endeavoured, at any rate, to make a Hero of 
Vortimer, by aſcribing to him ſeveral victories over 
the Saxons. - But the progreſs of theſe latter, ſpight 
of all their pretended defeats, plainly ſhew the ad- 
vantages Vortimer had over them were not conſider - 
able, if indeed real. His death procured ſome 
quiet to Britain, if a deceitful calm, which proved 
the ruin of the Britons, may be ſo called. 

This Prince was no ſooner in his grave, than the A treaty of 
two nations began to ſhew inclinations towards eee 
peace, always vigourouſly oppoſed by Vortimer, Saxons. 
who, feared the ending of this war with the Saxons 

would prove the beginning of another with Ambro- 

ſius, a favourite of the Britons, who cow'd not, without 

regret, ſee Vortigern and his fon, poſſeſs'd of the 

throne tho*ſtripp*d of half theirdominions. The death 

of Vortimer, n thus paved the way to a nego- 

tiation of peace, a treaty was concluded, by which, 


(1) Wippedi fluentum. Vid. Gloſſ. Sax. It is in all 2 


(2) There were ſeveral little Princes dependant on the 
(3) Now Angleſey. at a | 
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pfwich in Suffolk. Vid. Langhom p. 24. 
18 of Dammonia, now Cornwall. e 


each 
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Anno 473. 


Reflections on 
the reſiſtance 
made by the 


Britons. 


Hengiſt en- 
deavours to 
aggrandize 
himſelf. 


each party was to keep what 


he poſſeſs'd. This war 
having laſted twenty years, tis not ſtrange both 
nations ſhould equally deſire reſt. . 

Hengiſt, who had no leſs deſigns than the conqueſt 
of all Britain, was ſo far from his aim, that he look - 
ed upon the being obliged to a peace his greateſt 
— as it poſtpon'd the putting his ſchemes 
in practice. However, he comforted himſelf with 
the hopes of obtaining that by ſubtility which he 
cou'd not procure by force. E: 

When we refle& upon the weak condition and 
degeneracy of the Britons before the arrival of Hen- 
giſt, it is aſtoniſhing they cou'd, for ſuch a number 
of years, make head againſt the Saxons in this firſt 
war. 

Theſe very Britons, who ſince the departure of 


the Romans durſt hardly face the Picts and Scots. 


made, notwithſtanding, a gallant defence againſt both, 
Picts and Saxons. Nay, they often dared to attack 
the latter in their fortifications, and make them ap- 
prehend the being driven out of Kent. They cou'd 
not indeed wreſt this county from them, but they 
however, check'd the extending of their farther 
conqueſts. A long war will in time teach the molt 
undiſciplin'd people the uſe of arms, and enable them 
at laſt to repair the loſſes of their noviceſhip. If the 
Saxons had at firſt attacked Britain with a number of 
troops, in all likelihood they had ſoon reduced 1t ; 
bur lending only ſmall ſupplies, they lengthen'd tae 
war, and taught the Britons that trade which the 
Romans endeavour'd to make them forget while 
they held them in ſubjection. This is not the only 
example of this ſort. It may perhaps be ſaid, while 
the Britons made a ſucceſsful defence on the ſouth, 
they loſt a conſiderable tract of land beyond Hum- 
ber, poſſeſſed by Octa and Ebuſa; but we muſt 
conſider they had loſt this country before the arrival 
of Hengiſt, and the Saxons made the acquiſition 
from the two northern nations, and not from the 
Britons, : We don't well know how Octa and Ebuſa 
were employed during this long war; but we may 
preſume, they favour'd Hengiſt by making ſeveral 
diverſions, and even ſent him ſuccour by fea ; by 
land they cou'd not, as their troops muſt have 
croſſed the enemies whole country. 
Hengiſt, in deſpair to be confin'd in the ſingle 


county of Kent, after having flatter'd himſelf with 


the reduction of all Britain; and had ſent word to the 


Saxon chiefs in Germany, if they wou'd ſupply him 
| recruits he cou'd with eaſe procure them a ſolid 
_ eſtabliſhment in this iſland: yet, after a war of 


twenty years he ſaw little probability of ſucceeding. 
The change of Vortigern, who had intirely brok: 
with him, and the bravery of Ambroſius, whoſe 
conduct ſet him upon the level with the greateſi 
captains, ſeem'd to raiſe inſurmontable obſtacles to 
the execution of his project, which nevertheleſs he 
could not think of dropping; having experienc'd 
that open force had failed, he reſolved to employ 
fraud. To this effect he deviſed a plot of ſo hor- 
rid a dye, it ſully'd the glory of all his former 
actions. He ſeem'd extreamly ſatisfied with the 
treaty of peace lately concluded, and the mode- 
ration of his conduct ſpoke him thorougly ſatisfied 
with his acquiſitions. The Britons, charmed with 
this ſeeming mildneſs, congratulated themſelves in 
having reduced him to ſuch terms. They were eaſily 
comforted upon the loſs of Kent, as they look*d 


upon it the only one they were likely to ſuffer ; 


or as, perhaps, they hoped one day a favourable 
opportunity to regain it. In the mean while ap- 


rehending to provoke a Prince whofe courage had Anno 473. 
10 often _ d, they lived in a good un- 8 
derſtanding with him, and, by degrees, the hatred 

conceived againſt the Saxons wore of. On the 

other hand, Hengiſt neglected nothing to lull them 

in a ſecurity which was neceſſary to make them fall 

into the ſnare he had prepared. When he found Van 

their fears entirely removed, he inſinuated, that his 4 2 = ” 
intentions being to live in perfect harmony with G. Malmeſb. 
them, he ſhou'd be glad to cement the good under- 

ſtanding re-eſtabliſh*d between the two nations, by 

taking ſometimes their diverſions together. Vor- 

tigern, extreamly fond of theſe parties of pleaſure, 

joyfully embraced the propoſition and even conde- 

ſcended to make him the firſt viſit, accompany'd cn of 
by the chief of his ſubjects, to the number (as moſt the Brist 
hiſtorians informs us) of three hundred. Hengiſt quality to be 
received them with all the marks of reſpect and e 
ſincerity. The feaſt he had prepared wanted nothing i * f T 928 
capable of heightening pleaſure, but the ſcene was Nennius 
foully changed towards the end of the entertainment. G. Malmeſb. 
Hengiſt, who had every thing prepared, artfully 

began a quarrel, and upon a certain ſignal (1) given, 

all the Britiſh quality were butcher'd *. Vortigern 

alone eſcaped this maſſacre (as Hengiſt had occa- 

ſion to make uſe of him) but was impriſon'd and Vortigern is 
iron'd. He complain'd, in vain, of ſo black a trea- forced to give 
-hery. He had no other means of obtaining his li- Hengiſt a 
berty than the giving up to the Saxons a large large country. 
country, contiguous to Kent. This tract was after- 

wards divided into three counties, viz. Suſſex, Eſſex, 

and Middleſex, names they retain at this day. 

Hengiſt was not content with this acquiſition 3 he 

cruelly waſted the neighbouring counties, and ſeiz'd 

upon London, Lincoln, and Wincheſter. | 

This barbarous action produced a wonderful ef- His ſubjects 
ect on the minds of the Britons; they could 3 
look upon a Saxon but with horror: this was not 
the only conſequence of ſo fatal an event. The 
ſubjects of Vortigern thought him an accomplice 
in the maſſacre, as he was the only one ſpared; 
wherefore abandoning him, they threw themſelves 
into the protection of Ambroſius. The correſpon- 
dence Vortigern had always kept up with the Sax- 
ons, gave but too much ground for ſuſpecting him 
guilty of this treachery : and theſe ſuſpicions cau- 
ſed ſuch a hatred in his ſubjects, that, renouncing They ac- 
the oaths of allegiance taken to him, they acknow- . 
ledged Ambroſius their ſovereign. (2) Thus Vorti- their Xing " 
gern was abandon'd by all the world, except a ſmall ; 
number of friends, no way capable to ſtop the car- 
rier of his ill fortune. 

Ambroſius being ſole Monarch of the Britons, Ax xo 470. 
took upon him the Imperial purple, after the man- due fan, 
ner of the Roman Emperors, and at the fame time ee 
-reated Prince Arthur, who had diſtingaiſh'd him- 


ple, and cre- 


He invites 


Where he 


ſelf in the foregoing wars by a number of great ates Arthur a = 


actions, (3) a patrician. Had ir been poſſible to Pawician. 

nave ſaved Britain, no doubt but theſe two great 

Princes, eminently poſſeſs'd of all the virtues which 

torm an illuſtrious hero, had been able to avert her 

ruin; but her fate was decreed : and this fine 

country deſtin*d to undergo an extraordinary revo- 

lution, and become a prey to the Saxons. All that 

Ambroſius and Arthur cou'd do, was for ſome time 

to retard her ſubverſion. ' | 
The poſſeſſion of a country entirely 

Saxons from 

Hengiſt ; the people wou'd not ſubmit to the do- gate in fl, 

minion of a Prince, who had given ſuch flagrant new acquiſ 

proofs of cruelty and treachery :  wherefore they tions. 


(1) The ſignal was, neamt uve Seaxen, take your daggers. Stillingfleet queſtions the truth of this fact, becaute Witikind relates a 


like adventure happening in Germany ; but may it not have been repeated in Britain. 


* Stone-henge near Saliſbury is ſaid to have been erected by Aurelianus, or his brother Uther, aſſiſted by Merlin the mathematician, 


to perpetuate the memo 
Aurelianus. 


ry of this treachery of the Saxons. P. Virg. ſays, the people erected them as a monument after the death of 


(2) Baronius confounds Ambroſius Aurelianus, with another named Aurelian. 
(3) Arthur cou'd not be created Patrician, if not by Ambroſius, there being no other E 
Herules, who then reign'd in Italy, never had any claim in Britain. 


mperor in the weſt; Odoacer, King of the 
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Hengiſt ſends 


ſome of his 
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Axxo 477. withdrew in great bodies to other counties. Thus 
not having a ſufficient number of ſubjects to culti- 
vate this new acquiſition, it proved of no advantage. 
In this perplexity, he reſolv'd to call Ella, a Sax- 
on General, out of Germany, to whom he promis'd 
Ela arrives in a part of the lands Vortigern had given him up. 
Jriain. Fad. Ella joyfully received this propoſition, and ſoon 
3 after, i. company with Baldulphus, Colgrin, and 
| f 111. laſt but an infant, ſet out for 
Britain and landed his troops at Weſt-Whitering, 
in the country of Suſſex. But this deſcent was not 
made without great oppoſition, for the inhabitants 
* of the county aſſembled themſelves to diſpute 
him the entrance of their iſland ; and it was af— 
ter a long engagement he made himſclf maſter 
of the fea fide. He afterwardsdrove the Britons as 
far as Andred's-waldt ſoreſt, then ſixty five miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. The Britons with- 
drawing, gave the Saxons an opportunity of ſettling 


Ss 2. 


* } 1 fr 0 
along the coalt towards the caſt: for the ſpace of 


nine years, which they ſpent in making conqueſts 
on this ſide, they were in a continual ſlate of 
warfare with the Britons, the particulars of which 
are unknown. The Saxons ſettled upon the fouth 
coaſt were called Sud-Saxons, or South-Saxons, 
and the country they poſſeſs'd was named Suſſex. 
Hengiſt, on his ſide fortified himſelf the beſt he 
cou'd, and planted colonies of his country men in 
the remaining part of the tract ol land yielded up 
to him. Thoſe who were ſettled to the Eaſtward, 


2 3 of the were called Eaſt-Saxons, and their country Eſſex; 
first Saxon's 


1 and the tract between Eſſex and Suſſex, in which 
and the coun- 


the city of London, had the Saxon name given 
it of Middleſex. Kent retained its ancient name, 
and is, perhaps, the only one not changed by the 
Saxons. 


After Hengiſt had ſettled his kingdom to his 


troops to Ger- mind, he permitted ſuch of his ſoldiers as deſired 


he caſtle of on the other ſide, built the caſtle of Leyden (1); 
7 Leyden built. a Dutch poet, who thought, as many others, 


8 
png * * 
© un FG 
„ 
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A nine years 
ſuſpenfion of 


it, to return home: theſe people upon their landing 


Hengiſt went back to Germany, attributes the foun- 
ding of it to him. 

The Britons very much weaken'd by almoſt a 
continual war of ncar ſixty years with Picts, Scots, 
or Saxons, were not in a condition to think of 
recovering thoſe countries theſe laſt had uſurped ; 
and indeed their. languid ſtate required ſome reſt. 
Tho? they cou'd not, without ſenſible diſpleaſure, 
ſee foreigners thus ingrafted on their country, and 
in a condition daily to ſtrengthen themſelves by op- 
portunities of continually introducing new ſupplies 
from Germany. They were obliged, however, to 
have patience, till by reſpite they might regain 
their ſtrength, which was near exhauſted. Thus 
without any treaty of peace or truce' made, the 
King of Kent and the Britons for the ſpace of 
nine years ceaſed all hoſtilities Hengiſt had no 
leſs need of reſt than the Britons, that he might 
look to the affairs of his kingdom. In this in- 


Arms. 


35 


terim Ella gain'd ground; for the Britons durſt Anno 477. 
hardly oppoſe him, fear of giving Hengiſt a pre- 
tence to renew a war, which they endeavour'd to 
avoid. | | | 

This long calm having in ſome meaſure re- The Britons 
cruited the Britons they began to ſolicit Ambro- defire Ambro- 
ſius to take arms again: they repreſented to him us ee 
the danger of the Saxons growing ſtill more power⸗ v7 
ful if they were long unmoleſted ; that the diſ 
continuance of the war had furniſh'd Britain with 
youth capable to fight for their country; and if 
this opportunity was let ſlip, it might, perhaps, 

2 vain to with for ſuch another. Ambroſius Ambroſius in- 
anſwer'd he was, as well as they, convinc'd of the cites them a- 
neceſſity of uſing the moſt vigourous endeavours Sainſt Vor- 
to expel theſe ſtrangers: but while Vortigern was . 
alive, they cou'd never hope a proſperous iſſue of 
the war. He added, this Prince, tho' old, and 
in all appearance, unfit for action, had, however, 

a ſtrong party, which wou'd not fail to excite freſh l 
trouble ſoon as they ſhou'd enter upon the war: 
that by fatal experience, they knew he had ever 
aſſiſted the Saxons, from their firit arrival; that 
all their loſſes were no other than ſo many conſe- 
quences of their inteſtine diverſions; and *twou'd 

2 vain, while theſe continued, to hope a change of 
fortune. He concluded with ſaying, they muſt 
either reſolve to leave the Saxons in quiet while 
Vortigern lived, or, by getting rid of that dome- 
ſtick enemy, unite all their forces againſt the 
ſtrangers. | 

The greater part of the Britons had ſuch an The Britons 
inveterate hatred to Vortigern, they choſe this turn their 
latter expedient as moſt agreeable to their incli- 2 
nation; and unanimouſly prepared to execute their ; 
deſign with all imaginable ſecrecy and expedition. 

Vortigern ſo little thought of being attack'd, 

that he narrowly miſs'd falling into the hands of 
Ambroſius: he had but juſt time enough to get 

into a caſtle of Cambria, and even there was in no 

great ſecurity. Ambroſius, who did not deſign Axxo 485. 
to leave his work unfiniſhed, and reſolved his Death of 
enemy ſhou'd nor eſcape him, inveſted the place. Vortigern. 
During the ſiege, whether by accident, or by the 

machines of the aſſailants, the caſtle took fire, was 

reduced to aſhes, and the miſerable Vortigern 

periſh'd in the flames T. Thus died this Prince 

(who, in all appearance, muſt have been very old) 

after a reign of forty years, in continual troubles. 
His unfortunate policy had kindled a fire, which 
by the juſt judgment of God, proved the de- 
ſtruction of himſelf, his houſe, and country. He 
had by his firſt wife three ſons and a daughter; 
viz. Vortimer his eldeſt, Catigern, kill'd in a bat- 
tle with the Saxons, and Paſcentius, whom 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to mention hereafter: by his daugh- .. 
ter, whom he debauch'd, he had a ſon name 
Fauſtus, who choſe a monaſtick life, and. was re- 3 
markable for his piety. 31 


Ambroſius being thus deliver'd from a formidable 


Suſſex to defend the coaſt. | 


(1) Quem circinato, mænium ut ambitu 
Sic arcuatis fornicibus novum 
Putatur Hengiſtus Britanno 
Orbe redux poſſuiſſe victor. 


+ Mr. Ra 


ti 467, eighteen years before the time 0 
ſubject of diſcipline, Simplicius being Pope. 75 
Vol. I. 8 


* Mr. Rapin ſeems here to have been too ſhort, in not naming the people who oppoſed Ella; he before has told us, the country yielded 
up by Vortigern, was the three counties of Suſſex, Eſſex and Middleſex, which, however, was of little uſe to Hengiſt (as he now 
ſays) the people having ſuch an abhorrence of his cruelty and baſeneſs, rather than live under the government of'ſuch a wicked 
Prince, they abandon'd the country, and ſought new habitations in other countics. Ella lands in Suſſex, one part of the tract 
acquired by the related treachery, and abandon'd by the inhabitants; and yet, we find a number ſufficient to maintain a long fight 
with Ella, to prevent his deſcent ; Whence were theſe Iſlanders? They mutt be from Surrey or Hampſhire, for Kent. was in the 
Poſſeſſion of Hengiſt, and Suſſex its ſelf was deſtitute of inhabitants: if they were from Surrey, one wou'd think Hengiſt, contiguous 
to them, might have given them diverſion. The people of Hampſhire had but a ſmall part of the county to traverſe, in compariſon 
of the march Hengiſt muſt have made to have ſuſtain'd Ella, againſt the oppoſition of the Hampſhire men, who I conclude croſs d 


Jo. Dous4. | 
Rapin places this event in 485. Others, ſay Vortigern and Rowena, were burnt in a caſtle in Wales, beſieg d by Aurelianus 
Anno Chriſti ur author has ſet down ; at which time a council was held at Rome, on the 
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Nennius. 


I. 3. 


n:ws the war 


He beats Ella. authors write) which the Britons could boaſt. This 


Death of Hen- he died in 488, aged about 69, he had bren 39 
git 3 years in Britain, and 33 on the throne of Kent (1). 
Flor. Wigorn. We cannot deny him the glory of having been one 


II. Huntingd. tho' it were to be wiſhed by the Engliſh, the foun- 
Ran, Celtren- 


His Children. He left two ſons, Eſcus, who ſucceeded him in the 


Eſcus King of 1 defeat of Ella, which happen'd the year 


Arthur makes 
a voyage to the 


Hen. Huntin 


* 


and hated enemy, renew'd the war againſt the 
Saxons, which, by the diviſion among the Britons, 
and weakneſs of either party, had been interrupted. 
We are in the dark as to the circumſtances of this 
war from the time of its being renew'd ; but if we 
conſider the bravery and activity of the two con- 
tending Generals, we may eaſily conjecture it Was 
carried on with great vigour. The hiſtorians relate 
one remarkable event, that in the year 487, Am- 
broſius gain'd a very ſignal victory over Ella and his 
two eldeſt ſons, the firſt (notwithſtanding all their 


overthrow obliged the Saxon General to withdraw 

out of reach, and ſhelter himſelf in his fortifications 

till he cou'd have a freſh ſupply from Germany. 
Hengiſt did not live * to ſce an end to this war : 


of the braveſt and moſt prudent Princes of his time, 


der of their Monarchy had not cemented his throne 
with the blood of the Britiſh quality, whom he 
_ rreachcrouſly murther'd ; an action which cannot 
but caſt a very great blemiſh upon his memory: had 
it not been for this cruclty, he had acquired an exal- 
ted character, ſince his bravery and conduct achiev- 
ed one of the moſt difficult undertakings. Beſides 
the Kingdom of Kent, which he augmented by the 
acquiſition of Eſſex and Middlcſ-x, he poſſeſſed 
ſome land in Lincolnſhire on which he built Thong- 
caſter or Caſtle ; and the Saxons on the other ſide 
Humber alſo acknowledged him tor their Sovereign. 


Kingdom of Kent, and Audoacer who remait'd in 
Germany. 


before the death of Hengiſt, Eſcus was ſent into the 
north to aſſiſt Octa and Ebuſa, ſore preſt by the 
Britons ; but hearing of his father's death he re- 
turned with all poſſible ſpeed to take poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Kent, The mean while Ambro- 
fius taking advantage of his victory, regained Lon- 
don, Wincheſter and Lincoln, which the Saxons 
had got into their hands after the maſſacre of the 
Britin Lords. Eſcus, who wanted the qualities of 
his father, made not the leaſt attempt towards the 
recovery of theſe three places; poſſibly prefering eaſe 
of to the fatigues of war. It is even probable he 
obtained a truce, ſince none of the hiſtorians make 
the leaſt mention of any military action in the three 
following years. 
During this peace Arthur, who had all along 
aſſiſted Ambroſius, ſeeing his preſence not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary at home, made a voyage to Jeruſalem. 


Ambroſius employ'd the time of this ſuſpenſion of 


g. arms to regulate the affairs of the Church (extream- 
ly confufed by the preceding wars) in which he was 
aſſiſted by the advice of 4 Sampſon, whom he had 
named to the Archbiſhoprick of York, and invited 
from Armorica where he was Biſhop of Dol. 

The truce laſted but three years. The Northum 
berland Saxons beginning to ſtir in 491. Arthur, 
who was return'd trom the Holy Land, marched 


ſtrong town ſituated in the foreſt of Andred's Waldt: and ikke. 4. AF 


reſiſtance of the beſieged, and by the enemies army Hen.Huntiny 3 


27 
7 


time Ella received a very powerful ſupply from Ger- Ax vo 401. 
many, with which he inveſted Andredceſter, (2) a 


2 


_ 
. TA 
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— 
Ella belieye; 


Tho he ſpent a great deal of time by the vigorous dredceiter, 
being encamp'd in an advantageous poſt, yet he car- * ** | 
ried the town by ſtorm and entirely demoliſh'd it. z 
Immediately after this expedition he took upon him Takes up» * 
the title of King of Suſſex, or of the South-Saxons, him the tin. "I 
which he never durſt attempt in the life of Hengiſt. King ofSufl:x, 4 
This ſecond Kingdom of the Saxons compriſed the 6 
two counties of Saffex and Surry, Ella had not only 1 
the title of King of Suſſex, but was alſo honour'd © 
with the dignity of Monarch or General of the Sax- * 3 4  W. 
ons, vacant by the death of Hengiſt. It is to be yygnarch or. 
obſerved, tho? Hengiſt is mention'd as the particu- Chief of all le 
lar Sovereign of the Kingdom of Kent only, yet was Saxons. 7 
he conſider d as the chief of all the Saxons, according WP 
to the cuſtom of that people practiſed in Germany, 
who, in time of war, had ever their Chief or General 1 
dependant on the States; which method they conti- 5 
nued when ſettled in Britain, and would always have 
ſuch a principal officer, to whom ſome authors have 
given the title of Monarch, becauſe, as we ſh.1] find 1 
in the ſequel, he was head of ſeveral Kings. In all 3 
probability, the Son of Hengiſt did not think himſelf 3 
qual to the burthen of this command, as he ſuffer'd 1 
it to be conferr'd on Ella. | . 
About two years after, Arthur gave the Northum- Ax n 4%. 
berland Saxons a ſecond overthrow upon the banks Arthur de. 
of the river Douglas, (3) where he had defeated boy . 
them in 491. 3 i 2 
The arrival of Cerdick, a Saxon General, which is Anxo 49;. 
commonly placed in this year 495, has made it ve- e e 
ry remarkable; not only on account of the acquiſi-,,;* * 
tions he made in this iſland, but alſo, and chiefly Flor. Wigon. 
that the Engliſh Kings have deſcended from him in Polychronie. 
a male line down to Edward the Confeſſor, and by 5 SE . 2 
the female to the King now upon the Throne. It} my : = 
we ſearch farther back, we may find in the Saxon 
annals, Cerdick was deſcended from Woden, the 
ſource of all the principal families of the Saxons. 
Another thing wluch renders him conſpicuous among 
the chief of his nation, is, he laid the foundation 
of a Kingdom which in time, ſubdued every other, 
whether Saxon or Engliſh ; conſequently this Prince 3 
ought to be eſteem'd, if not the ſirſt, yet, at leaſt, ** 
the principal founder of the Engliſh Monarchy. This ? 
warrior, who had acquired a very great reputation 
in Germany, having there nothing to employ him, 
reſolved to ſeek a fortune in Britain, where he knew 
a number of Saxon families had obtained advanta- 
geous ſettlements. With this deſign he fitted out five 
fail of ſhips, on board of which he embarked ſome 
troops, and, together with his Son Kenric, of an 
age to ſecond him, ſteer'd for Britain. 
I have already ſaid Ella had brought with him 
three ſons, Baldulphus, Colgrin, and Ciſſa; the laſt 
was very young. The two elder, treading in the ſteps 
of their father, were great helps to him. Some have 
given theſe two the names of Ciſmenius and Plan- 
cigus (4). Octa, who commanded the Saxons in the Northumber. 


. ] vided in * 
north, having been often defeated by Prince Ar- rms rn *z 


* 


againſt and defeated theſe people. At the fame 


ä a. »» 


* 


thur, and finding himſelf not able to keep all his ac- call'd Dea 
quiſitions, divided them into two parts; the ſou- and Bernicia 


* Hengiſt ſtain by Aurelianus near Doncaſter in 487. Pol. Virg. Florilegus, Camd. 
(1) Some Authors ſay, Hengiſt was taken priſoner and beheaded by the Britons ; but theſe are Britiſh or Welch writers : the Saxons 


unanimouſly affirm he dyed a natural death. 
1 He was the firſt Biſhop of Dol. 


. Dola, or Dolenſis Urbs, ſituated fix miles from the ſea coafts, ten mile from St. Malo, and thi 8 
citadel. Its cathedral church bears the name of St. Sampſon here mentioned. wy thirty from Rheims ; it has a ſtrong 


(a) In Latin Anderida. 
(3) In the County of Lancaſter. 


(4) The Britiſh Authors call them Baldulphus and Colgrin, and the Engliſh Ciſmenius and Plantigus. 


Baldulphus is that city. In his march he was met by Cador, Ar- 
defeated by thur's nephew, who defeated and fo thoroughly 
= Cador. diſperſed his army, he was obliged to ſave himſelf 
1 diſguiſed like a peaſant. In this habit he luckily 
1 reach'd the walls of York, where, making himſelf 
1 known, he was drawn up by a rope. The news he 
3 brought of Cerdick's ſpeedy arrival with a powerful 
'N ſupply from Germany gave new courage to the be- 
Y ſieged, who continued a vigourous reſiſtance. The 
3 mean while Arthur briſkly puſhed on the ſiege, that 
L he might reduce the city before the arrival of the 
1 Saxon Prince; and Cador remained in the county 
Mm of Norfolk to prevent the landing of the ſuccour 
7 Cerdick ar expected by the Saxons. But Arthur had made no 
* 8 beats conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege he had undertaken 
w ; before he received the melancholy news of Cerdick 
having landed at Yarmouth, and beaten the troops 
3 Arhur breals ſent againſt him. This diſappointment made him 
13 of teſolve on breaking up from before York *, and 
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WY jicia; the former he committed to the protection 
42 of Baldulphus and Colgrin; the latter he reſerved 


to himſelf to defend it againſt the inroads of the 
northern people. After the laſt battle, in which Ar- 
thur had overthrown the Northumberland Saxons, 
Colgrin ſhut himſelf up in York ; which Arthur 
immediately beſieg' d. Baldulphus, notwithſtanding, 
having been informed of Cerdick's deſign to croſs 
into Britain, went into the county of Nortolk to 
facilitate his deſcent ; but it being deferr'd by ſome 
accident, Baldulphus quitted thoſe quarters, and 
took his way towards York deſigning the relief of 
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A retiring to ſome place of ſecurity, *till he could 
ke. have an exact account of the number of Saxon troops 
; newly landed ; for common report had made them 
very numerous. The ſiege being raiſed, Baldulphus 
and Colgrin leaving York made an irruption into 
the county of Lancaſter, where they committed 
great waſte, while at the ſame time, the arrival of 
Cerdick pur the Britons into very great terror and 
confuſion ; their fears were ſo ſtrong upon them, 
that Arthur found himſelf obliged to keep at a di- 
ſtance from the Saxons, doubting the reſolution of 
his troops to engage ſo formidable an enemy. But 
5 this was not the only effect produced by the arrival 
1 of Cerdick. | ; 
Paſcentius re- Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, who had long con- 
=X volts, ceaPd his reſentment that no ſhare in the ſucceſſion 
"iN to his father was allotted him, laid hold of this op- 
portunity to endeavour the recovery of what he 


1 thought his right. Supported by thoſe who were 

Wo] equally diſcontented at the promotion of Ambro- 
"x ſus, he gather*d ſome troops, and joining with Bal- 
1 dulphus and Colgrin, fortified himſelf in Cambria, 


where he had many friends. Ambroſius being in an 
ill ſtate of health and very ancient, Arthur took upon 
him to chaſtiſe this rebel: having augmented his 
troops, with a recruit ſent him by Ambroſius, he 


went to fight Paſcentius, whom he met and totally 
routed near the little river Douglas. 


And is deſeat- 
eld by Arthur. 


Ax xo 497. 


Anxo 495. thermoſt call'd“ Deira, and the northermoſt ＋ Ber- erected into a kingdom to make him ſome com- Anno 497. 


penſation for his pretenſions to the crown of Bri- 
tain. 

About this time the Saxons won the little king- 
dom Gallway (2) from Galvan, nephew of Arthur. 
This country, which is now part of Scotland, con- 
tinued in the hands of the Britons, and had with- 
ſtood the inceſſant attempts both of Scots and Sax- 
ons. Galvan having loſt his ſtates, withdrew to 
his uncle Arthur, to whom he was of great uſe in 
all his wars. 

Sometime after, Porta brought a new ſupply to 
the Saxons out of Germany, which he landed on G 

| eneral lands 
the ſouthern coaſt at a place named Portland from at poland. 
the General. This reinforcement, arriving at a time Hen. Hunting. 
when the Saxons began to have the upperhand, o- L. 2. 
bliged Arthur (not in a condition to keep the field) .. 
to withdraw to London. Tho' he big generally Plor Wigorn. 
the advantage in the many engagements he had with | 
the Saxons, yet were his troops conſiderably dimi- 
niſh'd; while, on the other hand, thoſe of his ene- 
mies were daily augmented by the ſupplies arriving 
from Germany. Nay, even entire corps were ſent, 
under the conduct of experienc'd officers, who 
came into Britain either with deſign to plant them- 
ſelves in the iſland, or to carry off a booty. Ar- 
thur, who had not the ſame reſource, had been very 
much embarraſſed, but for the aſſiſtance of his ne- 
phew Hoel, King of Armorica. This young Prince Hoel King of 
thirſting after fame, and overjoy'd at an opportu- 
nity of being ſerviceable to his uncle, brought him erful re- 
a recruit of 15, 000 men, which he landed at Sou- N 
thampton. This ſuccour enabled Arthur to attack Argentre hiſt. 
the Northumberland Saxons, whom the bravery - * 
of their commanders, Baldulphus and Colgrin, had TOE han 
render*d formidable; he mer them in that part of the Saxons. 
Northumberland call'd Deira, and obtain'd a com- 
pleat victory. The two Saxon brothers, after this 
overthrow, being no longer able to make head a- 
gainſt him, had no other reſource than with the 
remains of their army to Join their countryman 
Cerdick, at that time employ'd in the ſiege of Lin- 
coln. But Arthur (who apprehended the loſs of 
this place) follow*d them very cloſe. Cerdick, ſur- Arthur defeats 
prized at his approach (and not able to continue the = MY 
liege, or break it up without danger) was conſtrain- (; Nlalmeſb. 
ed to hazard a battle, the ſucceſs of which proved Nennius. H. 
fatal to the Saxons, Cerdick being routed, was Hunting I. 1. 
obliged to take ſhelter in the foreſt of Celidon, where Po 1 
he ſuſſer'd great inconveniences; and it was with G2 1 
much difficulty he found means to withdraw into meth 1, 7. c. 2 
the weſtern parts of the iſland. Some hiſtorians 
aſſure us, that ſeeing his loſs inevitable if he obſti- 
nately ſtaid in a place, where he cou'd neither 
get proviſions nor expect ſuccour, he came to an 
agreement with Arthur, in which he obliged himſelf 
to return into Germany wich what troops were left 
him; and add, that having embarked with a de- H. Hunting 
ſign to perform his promiſe, he chang'd his mind at | 2. 
ſea, and landed at Toſton in the weſt. However 
it may be, tis certain Cerdick, continued in the 
iſland, and being very much weaken'd, as this laft 
battle coſt him 6,000 men, remain'd for ſome time Polychron 1.2. 
quiet. | 
Cerdick Big thus defeated, all the Saxons Saxons make 
thought themſeives equally concerned to oppoſe 27% Prepanr 
the progreſs of Arthur, who as an able General * 
knew how to improve his victories The dread he 
had ſtruck in them, made them reſolve to unite 
all their forces, and make one vigorous puſh to 
re-eſtabliſh their affairs. They were ſenſible, by 


The Kingdom 
of Gallway 
conquer'd by 
the Saxons. 


ANNo 501. 
Porta a Saxon 


Armorica ar- 
rives with a 


| diſperſing their troops in different places, they ha- 


— 


HY He is again The following year Arthur gained a ſecond vic- 
eaten. tory in the ſame place, and ſo vigorouſly puſhed 
A this Britiſh Prince, that he brougiuc him to ſuc for 
= . pardon. His ſubmiſſion was much more advanta- 
Neis gow to him, than his arms; for beſides his par- 
9 on, he obtained a country in Cambria, known 
bl | under the names of Breck-nock and Radnor, which, 
x erectcd into a kingdom, was long enjoyed by his 
br poſterity. I am of opinion his father's patrimony 
was in theſe parts, and Ambroſius gave him no 
more than what belonged to his family before he 
was elected King, and probably this inheritance was 

Deira extended from Tyne to Humber. 


+ Bernicia from the Tyne to Edinb 
** Iſaacſon places this in 520. 
(2) In Latin Gallovidia. 8. 


urgh frith, (Sp.) Northumberland is ſaid to have been thus divided in A. C. 547. Malmeſ. 


Malmeſ. Walvitia, and Walvertha. 


zarded 


— 
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Anno got. zarded loſing one ſide what they might acquire on 
the other; and that it was not the way to procure 
them a ſolid and durable ſettlement. In this view 
Eſcus King of Kent, Ella King of Suſſex, Cer- 
dick, Porta, and the northern Saxons, aſſembled 
all their troops, and gave the chief command to 
Cerdick. Ir is very probable Ella's great age and 
wfirmitics, tho' dignified with the title of Mo- 
narch, ever ſince the year 492, prevented his 
hcading this army. Cerdick having divided his 
troops into two corps, gave the command of the leſs 
body to Baldulphus and Colgrin: the other, was 

Preparations Jed by himſelf and his fon Kenric. While the 
1 Saxons were thus buſied in making their prepara- 
Huntingdon, tions, the Britons uſed all poſſible endeavours to 
ſorm an army capable of withſtanding ſuch power- 
ful enemies. On ſo urgent an occaſion, in which 
they ſtood in nec of all their ſtrength, thoſe who 
were able to bear arms, came in crowds to ot- 
fer themſelves to their. commanders. Thus both 
ſides reckon'd they ſhould come to a general en- 
gagement which wou'd decide the fate of one or 

Ambrofius other nation. Ambroſius, to whom the hiſtorians 

heads the Bri- jn this action have given the name of Nazalcod, 

uſt army. tho? very aged, and in a manner paſt ſervice, cou: 
not ſce all theſe preparations without rouſing that 
courage which ſcem'd to have been laid aſleep by 
years. He wou'd himſelf head his army, and, 
after having detached Arthur to check Baldulphus 
and Colgrin, who had taken the rout of the weſtern 
counties, he began his march with a reſolution to 

Arthur defeats ſeek out Cerdick. Arthur, on whom victory was a 

Baidulphus conſtant attendant, follow'd the two Saxon brothers 

and Colgrin. as far as Cornwall, engaged them in a battle, and 
gave them a ſignal overthrow. 

Ax xo Fos. While this great commander rais'd the reputa- 

The Britons tjon of the Britiſh arms in thoſe quarters, Ambro- 


loſe a battle i 3 g ; 
3 I in Gus advanced towards Cerdick who was in no diſ- 


broſiu; is Poſition to retire. The two armies being joined, 
Kill'd Ambroſius broke and greatly diſerder'd the right 


50 | f 8 ; 
Hen, ITun- wing of the Saxons coinmanded by Cerdick. Bur 
tungdon. 


while he was buſied in purſuing his victory over 
this corps (which made but a weak reſiſtance) 
Kenric gained the fame advantage over the right 
wing of the Britons; but, without troubling himſelf 
to follow thoſe who fled, he run to the ſuccour of 


diſorder not to be redrels*d. By this prudent con- 
duct, he gave Cerdick time to rally his troops, and 
to make the victory complear by the intire rout of 
the Britons, Ambroſius, enraged to lee his army 
but juſt before victorious, now forced to give 
ground, uſed all poſſible means to rencw the fight: 
{pite of age and weakneſs, hoping to rend the 
victory out of the hands of his enemies, and to re- 
animate his troops by his own example, he ruſh- 
ed into the midit of the Saxons 3 but all his efforts, 
cou'd do no more then terminate and crown a glo- 
rious lite by an honourable death; which put the 
Britons to a precipitate flight leaving the field of 
battle to their enemies. Kenric had the honour 
of that day; his father publickly owning this glo- 
rious ſuccels intirely duc to him. This battle was 
tought in the year * 508, very near to the place 
call'd by the Saxons Cerdick's-ford. 

Obſervation Before we proceed, it is not improper to take 

on the ſurname notice, that ſome hiſtorians, having call'd the Britiſh 


17 * 71 . . . O 
mes Bf Monarch kill'd in this battle Nazaleod, made others 
— imagine *twas not Ambroſius; but we ought to pre- 
Camden, fer the contrary opinion of Camden and other 


H. Hunting. good authors; in effect all the writers agree, Am- 


his father, and flanking Ambroſius, put him in a 


broſius was flain in a battle: but from the begin- Axxo 508. 
ning of this Princes reign we meet with no other 
engagement in which a Britiſh Monarch fell but this 
(I have juſt mention'd) in 308 beſides Ambroſius 
was too famous to have the manner of his death 
neglected by hiſtorians, had it happen'd otnerwite 
than related. 5 

After the death of Ambroſius, the Britons clect— Arthur is 

: , a elected Mo- 

ed Arthur for their Monarch; this Prince doubt- narch of the 
leſs was the moſt able to command their armies : Britens. 
his very name ſtruck a terror in the Saxons. Some Uſſerius de 
authors place another King (call'd Uther Pendra- 3 
gon) between Ambroſius and Arthur, whom they xg um. | 
pretend elder brother of the latter; and both 
of them ſons of Ambroſius: others ſay, that 
Arthur was the fon of Uther, and, as ſuch, ſuc- 
cceded him; but thoſe who are moſt converſant Ugerius, 
in the Engliſh hiftory, unanimouſly reject this fa- Stillingfſeet, 
ble, and affirm there never was in Britain a King Langlorn. 
of the name of Uther; and at moſt *rwas but a 
ſurname given the renowned Arthur on account of 
his victories; the word carrying that ſenſe in the 
ancient Britiſh language. 
Arthur was crown'd in the town of Caerleon He beats the 
which he had recover'd from the Saxons. r 
ceremony being over, he marched againſt the Nor- pee 
thumberland Saxons and again defeated them on the 
banks of the little river Ribroyt in the county of 
Lancaſter ; this is reckon'd the tenth victory he 
obtain'd over the Saxons. While he was buſied in 
the north, Baldulphus and Colgrin (making inroads 
into the weſtern counties, and laying all things 
waſte) obliged him to quit the Northumbrians 
to march againſt them; but he left his nephew 
Hoel in Bernicia to oppoſe the Saxons in thoſe 


Cerdick having received a new ſupply, both from Axx0 511. 


the Saxon Princes in Britain and from thoſe in Ger- Battle of Ba- 
don won by 


many, laid ſiege ro Bath. (1) Baldulphus and Col- Arthur, Bede 


grin, joining him with all the troops they cou'd poſſi- hiſt. Ecclei. 

bly muſter, his army was ſo numerous that he wiſh'd Langiorn, 

the Britons might undertake to raiſe the ſiege: Arthur 8 ag 
eg. Angl. 

who was, at all hazards, reſolved to ſave the place, 

drew near to the beſiegers; Cerdick, not judging it 

proper to wait for him with an army diſperſed in 

different quartets, advanced on his fide to fight him. 

As they had the fame deſign, they ſoon met, and 

the moſt bloody battle began that ever had been 

tought between the two nations: (2) it laſted from 

noon *till night without viſible advantage on ei- 

ther ſide. Both armies kept the field with deſign 

to renew the combat on the following day. Tn this 

interval the Saxons, taking the advantage of the 

dark, poſted themſelves on a ſmall eminence call'd 

Bancſdown g, which, tho? neglected the preceeding 

day by both Generals, was of great importance. 

Soon as the light appear'd, Arthur perceiving the 

advantage the Saxons had gain'd by ſeizing on 

this poſt, reſolved to diſlodge them, and imme- 

diately marched to the attack. Both ſides fought 

with great obſtinacy, the one to kcep, the other 

to gain, this adyantageous ſituation. The fight 

laſted the greater part of the day, but at length 

the Saxons began to give ground, no longer able 

to withſtand the efforts of the Britons, animated 

by the preſence and bravery of their King, 


(1) ln Somerſetſhire. 


62 


+ Mons Badonicus, 


* Hnntingd. 1. 2. fays in 509 : and that 5000 Britons were lain, with their King, 


Ai Uilerius places the battle of Badon in 520, but Langhorn, who mentions it in 511, ſeems to me the beſt grounded, Vid Langhorn. 
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Annog1t. When the Saxons had retired to the plain, they 
found themſelves in a worſe condition, as the 
retreat had put them in ſome diſorder. This ad- 
vantage giving freſh ardour to the Britons, they 
more vigouroutly preſſed upon, and at length en- 
tirely routed their enemies. This victory, was one 
of the moſt complrat that ever was obtain'd: 
Baldulphus and Colgrin loſt their lives in this 
battle, and Cerdick retreated, with the remains of 
his army, to a poſt where he could not be at- 
tacked. 

An unexpected event gave the Saxons time to 
breath, as it robb'd Arthur of an opportunity to 
improve his victory. The Picts, at this time in 
alliance with the Saxons, ſceing Arthur at a diſtance 


The Picts 
malte new 
diſturbance in 
the north. 


eee 

hire de from their country, and knowing his nephew Hoe, 
Bretagne, who commanded in the north, lay ſick at Areclute, 
[2 © ze reſolved to beſiege that place, in hopes of carrying 
OS it before any ſuccour cou'd arrive: but Arthur 
I. 7 c. 2. did not allow them time. Inſtead of purſuing his 


H. Huntingd. advantage over Credick; he flew to the relief of 
the King of Armorica, and forced the Picts to raiſe 
the ſiege. This diverſion, favourable to the Saxons, 
cauſed ſuch a reſentinent in the Britiſh Monarch 


Arthur lays 
waite their 


Sal Klon. A8ainit the Picts, that he enter'd their country, and 
A 7. c. 3. laid it waſte from one end to the other; and had 
4 | intirely ruin'd it, if the interceſſion of the Biſhops 
1 had not diſuaded him from his deſign. | 
Death of While he was on this expedition, his wife 
= Gueniver 


Hect. Boeth. 
1 Scot. Chronic. 


6. Malmeſb. 
Fl. Wigorn. 


Axxo 512. 
Octa King 
* 2 of Kent. 
„ 

Flor. Wigorn. ſon ſucceeded to the throne. 
| Anno 514. 


Death of Ella. narch of the Saxons, paid the ſame debt of nature. 
Al. Weltmon. In a reign of twenty three years, he had extended 
Bede l. 2. c. 5. 

3 1 
1. 2. 


9 — King of was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Suſſex by his 
RE ex. 


| Cerdick 
makes great 
pProgreſs. 


Gueniver died, and was buried in the county of 
Angus. As ſhe had no children, the women of 
that country formed to themſelves a notion, who- 
ever ſhou'd walk over her grave wou'd prove bar- 
ren. This whim made them take all poſſible care 
to keep their daughters from coming near it. At 
Arthur's return from the country of the Picts, he 
ſtaid ſome time at York, which the Saxons after 
the battle of Badon had deſerted. His principle care 


Arthur's wife. 


1. 9. was to ſettle the affairs of the church in this city, 
Gal. monum, which were in great confuſion from the time the 
1. 7. c. 3. Saxons had gain'd poſſeſſion of it; he afterwards 


ſent Hoel back to his own dominions; the late 
overthrow of the Saxons ſecuring him, at leaſt 
for ſome time, againſt any enterprize of thoſe 
people. | 

Eſcus, King of Kent, died in 512, without 
having perform'd any thing memorable, except the 
giving his name to all his ſucceſſors, Kings of Kent, 
who were call'd from him Eſcingians; Octa his 


Two years after, Ella King of Suſſex, and Mo- 


his ſmall territories, at the expence of the Britons. 
His two eldeſt ſons being kill'd at Badon, he 


third ſon Ciſſa; but the monarchy of the Saxons 
was conferr'd on Cerdick. 


This Prince, after his laſt and ſignal defeat, kept 


length arriving in 514, under the command of his 
nephews, Stuff and Withgar, he again took the 
field, and greatly waſted the country of the Bri 
tons. (1) Arthur, tho* much weaken'd even by his 
victories (for he had not the ſame reſource as the 
Saxons) exerted himſelf to put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of this formidable enemy, which was the 
moſt he cou'd attempt; his forces being too in- 
conſiderable to drive him out of the iſland, The 
ſeveral battles fought after this by the two nations, 
tho* many and bloody, cou'd not decide the quar- 
rel, as victory often changed ſides. At length in 


n 


— 


himſelf cloſe in his own country, expecting a re- 
II. Huntingd. inforcement ſent for out of Germany, which at 


the year 519, Cerdick won a great battle, which Anno 519. 
put an end to all hopes the Britons had conceived TY 
of being one day able to deliver themſelves from a greatvidtory, 
theſe foreigners: Arthur was therefore under a ne- 
ceſſity of taking other meaſures. His troops be- 
ing diminiſh'd, and no means left him to recruit 
them, he thought it more advantageous to con- 
clude a peace with Cerdick, by making him ſome 
conceſſions, than to hazard the loſs of the whole 
by endeavouring to take all from him. This con- Arthur mae; 
ſideration determined him to enter into a treaty, 2 treaty and 
by which he yielded up a certain tract, comprizing fes _—_ 
the two counties of Hant and Someriet. The 6 
Saxon Prince, after a war of ſo long duration, I. 5. c. 6. 
deſirous of caſe in the decline of his days, was ſa- Ric. Diviti- 
tified with this allotment. I 

He was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of this country, Cerdick takes 
but he erected it into a kingdom, which he call'd upon him the 


Wieſſex or Weſt-Saxons, as it lay to the Welt of title of King 


: of Weſlex. 
Kent and Suſſex : he was crown'd at Wincheſter 


twenty four years (2) after his arrival in Britain. 
Thus by his conſtancy and bravery, he, as well as 
Hengiit and Ella, his countrymen, obtain'd a ſet- 
tlement in the iſland. 

Arthur employed the leiſure allow'd him by this Arthur repairs 
peace, in redrefling the prejudice done to religion, ſome ruin'd 
and repairing ſome of the churches ruin'd by the churches. 


toregoing wars. a : — 
Eſſex and Middleſex, which Hengiſt had got 1. 2. C. 1. 


into his hands, were peopled with Saxons and Jutts 

living under the dominion of the Kings of Kent, 

who kept his Lieutenant in thoſe two counties; but 

in the year 527, Erkenwin or Ercenwin, deſcended {xo 527. 

trom Woden, as were other Grandces of his nation, eme lirſt 
, . , ing of Effex. 

crown'd himſelf King of Eſſex, or Eaſt-Saxons. H. Fluntingd. 

This kingdom fituated to the eaſt of the three J. 2. 

others, took in Eſſex and Middleſex ; London 

was the Metropolis. Hiſtorians have not inform'd 

poſterity, who was this Ercenwin; how long he 

had been in Britain, or what right he had to this 

new kingdom. I imagine him to have been a 

governor of theſe two counties, who taking ad- 

vantage of the weakneſs of Octa the Kentiſh 

ſovercign, induced the people under his govern- 


ment, to acknowledge him for their King. 


Pretty near the ſame time, a fleet of Angles, a Arrival of a 
people in Germany, intermixt with the Saxons, flect of Angles 
as I have already obſerved, landed in ſome one ww twelve 
of the ports of the eaſtern counties of Britain. Bede i 2 e. 
They were led by twelve chiefs of equal authority, G. Maimeſb, 
whole names are unknown, excepting that of Uffa, M. Weſtmon. 
whom I ſhall take notice of in the ſequel. They They fects 
met wich very little difficulty in taking poſt in ypon the 
thoſe parts, which were but ill guarded by the Eaftern ccafts, 
Britons 3. afterwards, continually and gradually ex- M. Weſtmon. 
tending themſelves towards the weit, they forced 
the Britons to abandon to them the countries ad- 
joining to the eaſtern coaſt, This eſtabliſhment 

ave the Angles an opportunity of bringing over, 
3 time to time, new colonies out of Germany, 
with which they laid the foundation of a fifth 
kingdom calPd Eſtanglia, or Eaſt-Angles. But And call them- 
as their firſt chiefs did not aſſume the title of Kings, ſelves Eſt- 
the beginning of this kingdom 1s commonly placed angles. 
in 571. 

During the eight years peace, which followed Arthur goes to 
the treaty concluded between Arthur and Cerdick, >a 7 
the King of Armorica, diſquieted by a ſubject of his mne Ar 
(named Frollon) who had rebelled againſt him, Gal. Mon. 
ſent to require aid of his uncle Arthur. As the 
ſtate of Britain was then pretty quiet, Arthur re- 
ſolved to go in perſon to the aſſiſtance of his 


nephew, and accordingly, croſſing over to Armorica, 


(1) Fortitudo Cerdici, 
Cerdick” 


OL. 1. 


2) Hiſtorians diſagree in the year z but of. all their different opinions, the 


facta eſt terribilis pertranſiitque terram in fortitudine magna. H. Huntingd. 
s Power was become formidable, and he went thro' the land with great might. H. Huntingd. 


date I have fix d ſeems to me the moſt probable. 
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Te HISTORV of ENGLAND. 


Anno 527. he revenged the quarrel of Hoel, by the death of 
Frollon, whom he flew with his own hand in the 
very hirlt battle. 3 

Arthur was not returned from Armorica when 
the Angles arrived in Britain; 'tis very probable, 
his ablence facilitated the progreſs they made, 
which his being at home might have greatly pre- 
vented. Cerdick allo taking the advantage, both 
of this Prince being at a diſtance, and ot the ſuc- 
9 cour he might reccive from the Angles, broke 
the peace, and made new acquiſitions. His ſon 
Kenric accompanied, and bravely ſeconded him 
Cerdick wins in all his enterprizes. A very ſignal victory ob- 
the battle of tained by Cerdick, at a place call'd Cerdick's Lega, 
4 4, and now Chardſley in Buckinghamſhire, was owing 

I. 2. to the courage and conduct of his ſon (1). _ 
Anno 528. Arthur returning from Armorica found his affairs 
erred gud in very great diſorder, not only by the new pro- 
Cedex! greſs which Cerdick had made, but alſo by the ar- 
rival of the Angles : as he was not in a condition 
to renew the war with enemies who daily multi- 
plied, he enter'd into a new treaty with Cerdick. 
And takes We are aſſured, that immediately after this treaty, 
upon him the he took upon him the title of Emperor; this is en- 
utle of Empe- ſeavour'd to be proved by a ſeal of his found in 


95 Weſtminſter. Leland ſays, he has ſeen an impreſ- 

ſion from it upon red wax, and that round it was 
Leland Afr engraved thele words: Patr. Arthurius, Britann. 
Arthur. Gall. Germ. Dac. Imper ; which are Patricius. Ar- 


thurius. Britannicus. Gallicus. Germanicus. Dacicus 
Imperator. Theſe magnificent titles perhaps were 
the foundation of the great number of victories, ?tis 
pretended, he obtained in foreign countries, and of 
his being call'd conqueror of the Gauls, Germans, 
and Dacians. Tho? the reality of this ſeal is per- 


haps not too well ſupported, we may notwithſtand- 


ing lind ground for theſe illuſtrious titles, without 
attributing to him other than the actions I have al- 
ready deſcribed. As he was Monarch of Britain, he 
might well take the ſurname of Britannicus; his ex- 
pedition into Gaul, which I have juſt mention'd, 
might allow him that of Gallicus ; he had an equal 
title to that of Germanicus, from his often having 
defeated the Saxons, who came from Germany; and 
he might very well ground that of Dacicus, on the 
victories he had obtained over the Jutts, who were 
mixt with the Saxons and confounded with the Danes 
and Dacians. However it be, if he took the title 
of Emperor (as it is probable he did, Ambroſius 
having aſſumed it before him) we muſt carefully di- 
ſlinguiſh the four times in which he attain'd t6 


The four dif. thele four different dignities. Firſt, he mounted the 


ferent periods throne of Dammonia in 467, at the age of fifteen. 
of Arthur's Secondly, Ambroſius created him Patrician in 476. 
reign, Thirdly, in 308, he was elected King of Britain. 
Fourthh, , he took upon him the title of Emperor 
in 528. Theſe different periods of time, being 
thus diſtinguiſhed, in a great meaſure, remove the 
confuſion found in the hiſtory of this illuſtrious prince 

in regard of the chronology. _ 

Hoel, by the aſſiſtance of Arthur, enjoying a pro- 
found peace, received advice, the Viſigoths, who 
poſſeſſed a great part of Gaul, were making prepa- 
rations to invade his territories. Upon this intelli- 
rence he had again recourſe to his uncle to aſſiſt 
him in perſon againſt ſo formidable an enemy, who 
had already over-run great part of Gaul ; however 

Arthur returns neceſſary the preſence of Arthur was in his own 
to Armorica. kingdom (where he had a number of enemies ready 
5 to lay hold of every favourable opportunity) he did 
Annal. Saxon. not heſitate in giving his nephew this new proof of 
Langhorn. p. his affect ion and gratitude. As the affairs of Armo- 
ab Lech lea wou'd in all probability keep him ſometime 

n abroad, he left the regency of his kingdom, and the 


government 
of his king- 


rotection of the Queen his conſort, to his nephew Axxo 530, 

Modred whom „ his ſucceſſor. : ing 
Arthur had no ſooner left Britain, but Cerdick, Cerdick takes 

taking advantage of his abſence, attacked and re - of 
duced the iſle of Wight, which he in a manner * 
unpeopled by the cruelties there exerciſed; but this 
was an inconſiderable loſs to chat which Arthur ſoon 
after ſuffer'd by the infidelity of Modred, to whom 


he had committed what was molt dear to him. Modred's in. 


This traytor finding the wife and kingdom of his delity. 
uncle in his power fell deeply in love with both, 
and not ſatisfied with privately debauching the 
Queen, married her in publick. That he might by a 
ſecond crime, eſchew the puniſhment due to his 
firſt, he refolved to raviſh the crown from his un- 
cle, his King, and his Benefactor: to be more cer- 
tain of ſucceſs, he thought it neceſſary to engage 
Cerdick, and by his means, all the Saxon Princes in 
his intereſt, He was ſenſible it wou'd be too difficult 
a taſk for him to maintain a kingdom newly uſur- 
ped, it he was obliged to enter into an immediate 
war with forcigners ; beſide, he cou'd neither find 
aſſiſtance ſo near at hand nor a protection ſo power- 
ful. But the Saxon was not a Prince to advance 
the affairs of another by neglecting his own ; — 
wherefore he obtain'd this protection at a very dear — 
rate. As he ſaw no other way to ſupport his uſur- Cerdick and 
pation, he gave up part of thoſe ſtates to the Sax- gives him up 
on Prince, which he had taken from his uncle, ro, — 
and enter'd with him into a league offenſive and N 
defenſive. What Cerdick acquired in this treaty Antig. 
lay extreamly convenient for him; and was conſi- Glaiton. 
derably more than the former conceſſion made by | = _ 
Arthur. Beſide a part of Dammonia or Cornwal Ricardus Di 
it comprized a country ſince divided into Berkſhire, viſienſis. 
Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire ; which, join- 
ed to the county of Hant and Somerſet, already 
in his poſſeſſion, made the kingdom much more ex- 
tenſive and more conſiderable than any of the other 
three Saxon Monarchies. The treaty being execu- 
ted Modred was crown'd at London: tho* many ks ow 
in private bewailed this injuſtice yet none durſt op- — 
pote it, as they fear'd being cruſhed before the re- 
turn of their lawful Prince. 

Cerdick having thus extended his dominion, began Cerdick in- 
to find this augmentation burthenſome, as the great- vites the 
er part of his ſubjects were Britons in whom but lit- Saxons to 
tle confidence cou'd be repoſed. For which reaſon he and ſn in 
thought of planting his new acquiſitions with Saxon his ſtates. 


colonies. To this end he let his German countrymen G. Malmeſb. | : 


know, that whoever had a mind to ſettle in his _ 
kingdom ſhou*'d meet a kind reception, and an ad- : 
vantageous eſtabliſhment. This invitation induced a 

number of Jutts and Saxons to lay hold of the offer, A great num- 
and in a little while after 800 veſſels laden with fa- ber of Jutts 
milies (who came to ſeek ſettlement in his new King- and Saxons | 
dom) arrived in his harbours. Theſe colonies were reg bed F 
Joytully received, and Cerdick driving out the Bri- 

tains whom he moſt ſuſpected, eſpecially thoſe on 

the frontiers, gave their habitations to the new co- 

mers: thus Britain, gradually fill'd with foreigners, 

began to loſe the ſuperiority of numbers. 

Theſe freſh colonies being ſettled, Cerdick wou'd Cerdick is 
be crown'd a ſecond time at Wincheſter, the metro- crown'd a 
polis of his dominions, with the ſame title of King ſecond time. 
of Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, which he had be- 
fore aſſumed. This ceremony he looked upon as 
neceſſary, on account of the great number of his new 
ſubjects, Jutts and Saxons. | 

This kingdom was advantageouſly ſituated, being Kingdom of 
bounded on the north by the Thames; on the weſt Wellex, ad- 
by the Severn; on the ſouth by the ſea ; and on ==. 
the eaſt by the Saxon Kingdom of Suſſex. As to — 
the Britons, who enjoyed the greater part of Dam- 


(1) Milton has confounded this battle with that of Badon. 


—_—_ 
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| 7 Anno 53s. 
3 Arthurreturs Armorica. The cauſe of fo long a ſtay, which pro- 
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Axxo 530. monia, they could give but little alarm to Cerdick, 
as they were cut off from all communication with 
their countrymen by this new Kingdom and the r1- 
ver Severn. 

Cerdick pre- Cerdick, who was too well acquainted with the 
pares againſt courage and ſpirit of Arthur to imagine this Prince 
the coming of you'd upon his return ſit idle, employed all poſſible 
i care and diligence to put himſelf in a poſture of de- 
tence. He not only repaired all his forts, but ſtreng- 
then'd them with new works, and uſed every other 
precaution which his prudence cou'd ſuggeſt to be 
well provided, when obliged to protect his domi- 
nions. After he had ſet every thing in order, he 
gratified his two nephews Stuff and Withgar (who 
trom their arrival had always ſerved him faithfully) 

Hegives his with the Iſle * of Wight: this iſland, in the diſtri- 

nephews the bution he had made of his new colonies in different 


Iſle of Wight. parts of his kingdom, fell to the ſhare of the Juts; 


in all probability Stuff and Withgar being of this 
nation, Cerdick took care beforchand to people 
this little iſland with their countrymen. (1) 


Axxo 534 This Prince was taken out of the world, in the 
8 - 8 midſt of his preparations to withſtand the aſſaults 
Mal N J. of Arthur; his death happen'd in 534, fixteen years 


4.88 after his coronation, and thirty nine after his arrival 
in Britain. No doubt he died in an advanced age, 
as his ſon Kenric was able to be an aſſiſtant to 
him when he made his deſcent in this iſland. The 
whole time of this Prince's being in Britain was a 
continued texture of good and bad ſucceſs, which 
equally ſerved to manifeſt his abilities, whether in 
making a proper uſe of all advantages or (with an 
admirable celcrity) in redreſſing the diſorders which 
the chance of war often introduced in his affairs. 

Kenric Kenric his ſon, aſſiduous companion of all his toils, 

— ſucceeded him not only in the kingdom of Weſſex, 

g but in the Monarchy, or chief command, over all 
the Saxons and Angles then in Britain. The 

Kings, ſucceſſors to Cerdick, were ſurnamed Gewi- 

ſhiens, from Gewiſh one of their anceſtors, who, pro- 

bably, was in high eſteem among thoſe of his own 
country. 
Octa King of Kent died the ſame year after a 


I. 5. c. 4. reign of two and twenty, remarkable for nothing but 


| : Hermenrick the kingdom of Eſſex being lopp'd off from that of 


King of Kent. Kent, without his having made the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion; the reaſon of his being thus paſſive is un- 
known: Herminrick his fon ſucceeded him. 
Arthur at length, after four years abſence, left 
_ ved very prejudicial to his affairs, cannot be diſco- 
ver'd ; he found at his arrival every thing in a deſ- 
perate condition, Modred was in poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and moreover ſtrictly united with the Sax- 
ons, and theſe again, already in poſſeſſion of great 
part of the iſland, were by their own intereſt en- 
gaged to ſupport the uſurper. Notwithſtanding 
Arthur, ſtooping under the weight of years, and 
depending upon a handful of friends only, undertook 
the recovery of his crown, and the puniſhment of his 
nephew's treachery. This brave reſolution rouſed 
the ſpirits of thoſe who durſt not at firſt declare 
for him; a great number of officers and ſoldiers 
who could not think of fighting againſt him by 
whom they were taught to conquer, quitted the 
uſurper and flock'd to the ſtandard of their lawful 
Prince. Thus Arthur had very ſoon an army able 
to give diſturbance to Modred ; if not by its num- 
ber yet by its being compos'd of diſciplin'd troops, 
and led by a brave and experienc'd Captain. 


* 


Modred who knew how much the people were in- Ax xo 535. 


clin'd in favour of his uncle, and apprehended 


their defection, on his ſide, neglected nothing; he 

made alliance with the Picts, whoſe deſire of re- Modred gaias 
venge on Arthur (who formerly had carried fire and q 4 4 5 
ſword into the bowels of their country) readily en- e 
gaged them in the uſurper's intereſt. Thus the in- 

jur'd Prince found himſelf reduced, with a very 

{mall number of friends, ro ſtand the Saxons and 

Pits, beſide the Britons who were of Modred's fac- 

tion. Bur his courage and experience made amends 

for his want of numbers; tho' his troops were He is defeated 
much fewer than thoſe of his enemies yet he found b) Arthur. 
the means to engage them in a diſadvantageous poſt, 

and obtain a ſignal victory over them: in this ac- 

tion he loſt Galvan and Anguſel two Princes of his 

blood, who had adhered to him with great fidelity, 

not only in his proſperity, but in his misfortunes, 

Tho? Modred had loſt the day, yet, by the ſup- Axxo 537. 
plies he found among the Picts and Saxons, he was Arthur guns 
very ſoon able to give his uncle battle a ſecond ny womg . 
time; but with as little ſucceſs as at firſt. As we N 
are not very well informed in the particular of this 


war, and it contains nothing very material, I think 


it will be ſufficient to relate the iſſue of it. 
Modred, tho' always defeated, found means to 

continue the wars ſeven years, and Arthur, tho? al- 

ways victorious, was ſo far trom retrieving, what 

his traitorous nephew had yielded to the Saxons, he 

cou'd not even obtain the means to revenge his in- 

uries upon the uſurper. While Arthur and Mo- 

dred were thus violently bent againſt each other, the 

ſun was twice eclipſed, of which credulous hiſtori- 

ans have taken particular notiq; as it preſaged, in 

their opinion, the entire ruin Mi Britons, which 

ſoon after happen'd. | | | 
Modred's number of troops, being a counter- Axxo 542. 

balance to the bravery and experience of his uncle £0" omg battle 

Arthur, the ſeven years war produced nothing de-j3,> 

ciſive. The former, tho' often defeated, was as Arthur and 

often found at the head of a numerous army; and Modred. Gal. 

Arthur, tho* decripit with age, and his army 3 3 

weaken'd with the many battles he had fought, Eviſtola — 

was, however, ſupported by his experience in the Warinum. 

art of war; at length the fatal blow was given in 

542 F. Arthur purſuing his enemy from place to 

place, drove him to the very verge of Dammonia, 

where it was impoſſible for him to avoid an engage- 

ment; it was the laſt fought upon the banks 

of the river Cambalon, near || Camels-ford, and 

proved fatal, both to the contending generals, and 

to all the Britons, who in this battle, loſing the 

flower of their troops, were never after in a condi- 

tion to make head againſt the Saxons. The uncle 

and nephew meeting in the fight, ran upon each 

other, with ſuch animoſity, that death alone was 

able to part them. Modred was kilPd upon the 

place, and Arthur, mortally wounded, was car- 

ried to Glaſton, where he ſoon expired in the goth 

year of his agez 76 he had ſpent in a continued 

warfare, tho* he reigned but 34 3 yet before he 

attained the throne, he had a long time command- 

ed the armies of the Britons under Ambroſius. 

Some have made an interval of ſeveral years be- 

tween theſe two laſt Monarchs, not knowing where- 

elſe to place their Uther Pendragon, whom they 

will (at all adventures) make a King of Briton, dit- 

ferent from Arthur ; but the beſt authors are con- 

vinced, the name of Uther, which in the Britiſh 


language ſignifies a club, was given to the great 


—_— * 


—— 


This was A. C. 5 
＋ In this battle Gawen, brother of Modred, was alſo ſlain. 


34. 
(1) There were alſo a number of Jutts in Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. 


In the hundred of Leſnworth, about four or five miles from the ſea, and five from Borcaſtle. 


Arthur 


a a 8 . 


The HI STOR V of E NGLA ND. Book II. 


| f in Anno 
Axxo 542 Arthur, for the very ſame reaſon Martel $ was, | brows, and that the other parts of his body were 1n 842 


* 


ſince that time, adapted to the grandfather of proportion. The ancient romancers, have ater Rog. de \ 
Charlemagne. As to the ſurname of Pendragon, | particular names to his arms 3 his buckler was call'd Hoveden. 
they affirm, it took: riſe from a dragon which this | pridwen 3 his launce, rom 3 and his ſword, call- 
prince wore for a creſt on the top of his helmet, burn; Richard I, King of ＋ 1 15 che 
Aithar's Arthur, without contradiction, was a very great | year 1091, made a preſent of his iword to Tan- 
Pancyyrick. general ; *tis pity a life and actions, which juſtly | kred King of Sicily. b a 
demanded the pens of the moſt able, and moſt con- Arthur, whoſe courage and experience had been omg 
ſiderate hillorians, ſhould prove the baſis to num- | the ſupport of the Britons, being dead, they were... 
berleſs fables, which have been raiſed upon them, | no longer in a condition to withſtand the Sax- 
An order of chivalry of the round table, (much ce- ons; tis true, theſe latter had allo ſuffer'd very 
lebratec by the writers of romances) is pretended | much by the many battles fought between theſe 
to be in{litured by him. Tho? a great many fabu- | two people; but the ſtare of the different nations 
lous relations, have ſprung from this ground, it | was by no means equal. What loſſes the Saxons ſuf-. | 
is no reaſon this order ſhou'd be taken for a pure | fer'd were eaſily repaired by the daily arrival of 4 


chimera. It is not improbable, that Arthur did | freſh troops from Germany. Tis eaſy to compre- 
inſtitute an order of knighthood in Britain, ſince in | hend, the Britons receiving no ſuccour from with- 
the ſame age Theodorick King of the Oſtrogoths, | out, muſt neceſſarily be drained by the continual 


(as the letters of Caſſiodorus inform us) had inſti- | wars they were obliged to ſuſtain from the time of the 1 
tuted one in Italy. Romans departure. They cou'd not even have the 2 
: The Britons had ſo great eſteem and affection for | advantage of all the ſoldiers Britain was able to 1 


this heroick prince, they wou'd never give credit to | furniſh ; for a great number of their country-men 

his death; nay, even ſeveral ages after, there were | ſceing no end to the misfortunes which laid waſte 1 
people fully perſuaded he was travelling in foreign | their native land, ſhelter'd themſelves among the CE 
parts, and expected his return. (1) This would ſeem | Picts, or ſought a refuge in Armorica. So great a 15 5 
incredible, if in the 16th century, Portugal had not | number withdrew into this kingdom, that, joining The Britons 
afforded an example of the like trenzy, with re- | with the Britiſh families who had been eſtabliſh*d * 

gard to King Don Scbaſtian. This, may be, has | there long before, exceeded the number of the na- 


; a Bretagne 
given ground to ſome perſon (who had defign'd | tive Armoricans z which is the pretended reaſon Mazerai 


to make himſelf agreeable to the Britons) to invent | this province of Gaul (called Armorica, that 2 . 3 

long voyages for Arthur, and attribute to him an | is, maritime, on account of its fituation) inſen- VII. m- 

infinite number of victories in foreign countries. ſibly changed its name to that of Bretagne. Ar- = - 

The titles which he took of Gallicus, Germanicus, | gentre, who wrote the hiſtory of this country, pre- 2 
| and Dacicus, ** together with his voyage to Jeruſa- | tends, Armorica was anciently call'd Bretagne, and 5 4 


lem, might very well have ſerved for ground to | that the inhabitants ſending colonies into Albion, 3 
theſe fables. His pretended voyages, and imagi- gave the name of their country to this iſland : in- | 1 
nary victories in foreign countries, have been a re- | deed, *tis not improbable but the Armoricans might ? 
dundant ſource of fopperics and extravagances, | have peopled part of Britain; but this author alleges 
* which the romance writers have given out on the | nothing to prove that Armorica was call'd Bre- A 
ſubject of this prince, and is the reaſon his hiſtory | tagne before the ſending out theſe -colonies ; or 1 
has been ſo mangled, that many have doubted if ever | that the Armoricans changed the ancient name of - 
therewasa King of Britain in being ofthe name of Ar- | the iſle of Albion. 


thur. This is notwonderful, ſince *tis impoſſible to re- The death of Arthur, and the conſternation it Ax xo 547, = 
concile all the contradictions we meet with in the fa- | cauſed in the Britons (who had neither courage nor nh IS a 
bulous accounts given of him. But in diſtinguiſhing | ſtrength to defend themſelves) being ſpread in Ger- arrives in . 1 


truth from falſehood, and rejecting that part of his | many, a great number of people reſolved upon croſ- tain. Galm 
hiſtory which favours too much of romance, we find | ſing the ſeas to obtain ſettlements in Britain. Ida, num, I. 2. c. 3. 
| nothing in the lite of this hero, which may not very | an Angle by nation, and according to the Saxon 4 
well correſpond with that ofa great prince. Thetime | annals deſcended from Woden, embarking a num- Hen. Hottie, 
of his life, and that of his reign, are ſo confounded | ber of families on board 40 veſſels, landed at Flam- M. Weſtmon. 
with thoſe fabulous writers, *tis a difficult task toclear | brough in the county of York : this country was 
themup; wherefore we mult neceſſarily have recourſe | already in poſſeſſion of the Northumberland Saxons, 
to the four different periods, already mention'd. He | who, looking upon the Angles as their friends, wil- 
was born at TROP in Dammonia, the year | lingly received them. Theſe Northumbrians had 
452 or 453 3 he died 542, and was buried in the | their name from inhabiting the lands north of 
monaſtery of Glaſton, cloſe by his ſecond wife | Humber, in which they had maintain'd themſelves 
Gueniver : he had two others of the ſame name, | ever ſince the time of Hengiſt ; and were in ſome 
the firſt of whom died in the country of the Picts; | meaſure dependant on the Kings of Kent: they 
his third, by whom he had a ſon call'd Noem (who | had often aſſiſted the undertakings of their country- 
died in his infancy) proved falſe to him. men in the ſouth parts by frequent diverſions, which 
This heroick prince, as he was near expiring, | more than once had made Ambroſius and Arthur 
ſent his diadem to his kinſman Conſtantine, fon of | turn their arms againſt the north. Tho? they had 
Cador, and grandſon of Ambroſius, declaring him | been ſeveral times defeated, yet they till kept their 
his ſucceſſor 3 but his will ſtood good for the king- | poſſeſſion. We know nothing of their government 
dom of Dammonia only: as to the monarchy of | ſince the death of Octa and Ebuſa, their firſt chiefs, 
Uſeerius de Britain, it extinguiſh'd in his death. *Tis faid his | down to the year 347. Ida, arriving in their coun- 
Sime dae. body was found intire in the monaſtery of Glaſton, | try, found them inclined to yield him obedience, 
Cambr. in in the reign of Henry II; that ten wounds were | either on account of ſome agreement made previous 
Specul. Eccleſ. Viſible in it, of which only one ſeem'd mortal. But | to his leaving Germany, or being weary of their 
what they relate of his ſtature is certainly fabulous, | ſubjeftion to the King of Kent (at too great a di- 


viz. there was a ſpace of four inches between his eye- | ſtance to expect his ſuccour) or not in a condition 


—_ 


: { Martel in F rench, ſignifies a hammer, but is now no longer uſed, except in this one figurative expreſſion; Avoir Martel en tete, 
To be unealy at any thing. 


(1) There are ſome hiſtorians, who affirm the error laſted 600 years, and was not eradicated 'till the tomb of Arthur was found in 
the * of Henry II. 


#% This is the third time Mr. Rapin has told the ſame thing. 
to 
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Axxo 547- to make head againſt Ida who had brought with him 

| reaſon, Ida was acknowledged by both the Nor- 
7 thumberland-Saxons and the Angles who followed 
him, King of Northumberland. 

The Angles making no difficulty of incorpora- 
ting themſelves with the Saxons, and theſe again 
willingly ſubmitting to a Prince of the Angles, con- 
firm what I have before ſaid, that in Germany theſe 
two made but one people. But there, the name of 
the Angles was drown'd in that of the Saxons 3 on 
the contrary here in Britain, this latter appellation 
was loſt in that of the Angles. 


Ida firſt King 
of Northum- 
berland. 


in Britain by the Anglo-Saxons; Ida, the firſt King, 
was a Prince of very great reputation; yet as he 
met with no obſtacle in his eſtabliſhment, his hiſto- 
ry affords us no particulars of his reign, except the 
founding of a town which he call'd Bebbambourg, 
from the name of his Wife Bebba. This was long 
time after deſtroy*d, but there 1s yet a Caſtle which 
bears the name of Bambourg. 

The memoirs of the Anglo-Saxons ſettling in 
Britain are ſo very ſhort and detective, that *tis im- 
poſlible from them to compile a well connected ac- 
count; we muſt therefore take up with a certain 
number of facts, which have been preſerved to us, 
and by the help of which we may, in {ſome meaſure, 
4 follow the thread of the hiſtory. 

1 In the year 552, the Britons, notwithſtanding the 


Axxvo 552. weakneſs of their condition, reſolved at endeavou- 
#7 Kenric repells ring to wreſt out of the hands of Kenric, King of 
= the Britons. 


Weſſex, part of the lands of which Cerdick his fa- 
ther had ſpoil'd them. In this deſign they advanced 
as far as Salisbury; but met a vigorous repulſe, and 
were obliged to retreat with a very conſiderable loſs 
of men. 
1 We find in the Saxon annals that three years after, 
3 none | 53- Two ſons of Modred undertook to deprive Conſtan- 
of Modred 1c; tine of Dammonia, left him by Arthur at his death; 
that they even procured aſſiſtance from the Saxons ; 
but Conſtantine, whom they found better prepared 
than they expected, not fatisfied with putting them 
to flight purſued them as far as Glaſton, and ſtab'd 
them with his own hand, while under the protection 


Hl. Huntingd. 


led by Con- 
ſtantine. 

Gaalafrid. Mo- 
num. I. 8. c. 1 


e 4 
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1 of that Abbot who vainly interceded for them. 
= Ida, King of Northumberland, after a reign of 12 
oY G x0 559 Years, died in 559. Tho? the uninterrupted peace 
15 4 Ada dies. 


he enjoy'd all the time of his reign denied him op- 
portunities to give proof of his courage, yet all hi- 
ſtorians agree in their praiſes of his virtues, and men- 
tion him as a very accompliſhed Prince (1). Tis 
great pity we have no particulars of his life. 
| Northumberland was after his death divided into 
| 110d divided two Kingdoms; but we know not the ground of this 
| into Deira ang Viſion. Adda, ſon of Ida, was King of Bernicia 
Bernicia. the northermoſt part, and Alla, deſcended from Wo- 
| e King of den, took upon him the crown of Deira, that is, 
4 Alla king of South-northumberland. 
Deira. Ida left twelve ſons; ſix legitimate, and ſix natu- 
2 ral; from all of which ſprang different branches, as 
may be ſeen in the genealogical table of the Kings 
of Northumberland, inſerted at the end of this vo- 
lume; which *rwill be neceſſary ſometime to inſpect, 
for the better underſtanding the hiſtory of theſe 
kingdoms. 
he following year, after a reign of twenty ſix, 

Kenric King of Weſſex, and Monarch of the 
Anglo-Saxons, paid his debt to nature. He had 
gained fo great a reputation in the life of Cerdick 
his father, it was expected he wou'd farther extend 
his conqueſts; but being upon the throne, he ſhew'd 


E Northumber- 


Axxo 560. 
Kenric dies. 


2 


. 


Northumberland was the fifth Kingdom erected 


the Monarchy of the Saxons. 


doms, which being all independant, and the Princes 


not the leaſt ambition, and employed all his care Ax xo 560. 
a great number of troops; whatever might be the | 


to keep up a good regulation in his dominions; |; 
which he endeavour*d to put in a flouriſhing cond1- Bede 1.2. ch 5. 
tion by the bleſſings of peace. He drew the ſword 
but once, which was to repel the Britons, who at- 
tack*d him. He left four ſons of whom Cheaulin 
the eldeſt ſucceeded to the kingdom of Weſiex, and Cheaulin King 
ot Weſſex. 
Cheaulin was no ſooner on the throne than he laid 
great ſchemes for the enlarging his dominions by Deſigns to ag- 
new acquiſitions : he was an ambitious Prince, and _—_— him- 
not contented with the prerogatives given him by © 
the dignity of Monarch, look*d upon the other 
Saxon Kings as his vaſſals, and delign'd to keep 
them in a ſtrict dependancy. As he was very ſen- 
ſible it wou'd be a difficult taſk: ro bring them 
to that ſubmiſſion he expected from them; he 
made ſuch extraordinary preparations as equally 
alarm'd both the Saxon and Britiſh Princes; theſe 
latter eſpecially (their affairs being in a de- 
plorable condition) were in the greateſt Conſter- 
nation. Na 
From the death of Arthur, the Britons had lived The fiate of 
in a fort of Anarchy, What was left them of their . 2 
country was divided into ſmall flates, or little king- fer Princes. 
who govern'd them not agreeing ; mutually weaken- 
ed eachother. By the manner Britiſh hiſtorians make 
mention of thele petty ſovereigns, we may per- 
ceive how little ſerviceable any of them in parti- 
cular, or all of them together, could be to the Bri- 
tiſh nation. ron 
Conſtantine, King of Dammonia, was a brutal 
bloody Prince, and infamous for. his exceſſive de- 
baucheries. Aurelius Conanus, whoſe kingdom 
was to the caſtward of the river Severn, was guilty 
of paricide, and reign'd with inconceivable tyranny. 
Vortiper King of Demetia, was both haughty to ex- 
ceſs, and valued himſelf upon denying all religion 
and perſecuting the Clergy. Cuniglas, whoſe ter- 
ritories lay north of Cambria (the country lying be- 
tween the Severn and the weſtern ſea ) was grown 
old in iniquity, and notorious for the wickedneſs of 
his actions. In ſhort Magoclun, or Malgon (2), 
King of the little iſland Mona (now call'd Angle- 
ſey ) thought of nothing but pillaging his neigh- 
bours and ſubjects, and of hoarding the treaſures he 
amaſſed by an infinite number of robberies and op- 
preſſions. To be brief, Britain was in the greateſt 
diſtraction: every one lived according to his own 
fancy; and the authority of the tyrants was pro- 
portioned to the liberties they allowed their ſubjects. 
The Sovereigns differed among themſelves; and as 
they could place no confidence in each other, they 
could never agree upon proper means to avoid thoſe 
evils which cloſely purſued them. Thus every one, 
looking to his own intereſt, and to that only, left 
the Saxons at full liberty to eſtabliſh themſelves upon 
their ruins. | | 
The great preparations Cheaulin made, rouzed 
them from their lethargy, and obliged them to think 
on their defence : to this end, they made choice of 
Malgon to command them, upon no other account 
than that of his gigantick make. But what could a 
general of ſo little experience have done, had the 
Saxons united their forces againſt him? He might 
perhaps in one battle compleatly have loſt all the 
great Arthur had preſerved with ſo much toil. Hap- 
pily for him and the Britons, the Saxon Monarch 
was obſtinately bent (in the firſt place) to ſubdue 
his countrymen. With this reſolution he turned 
thoſe arms againſt the Saxons which he ought to 


— IY 


(2) He was fon of a ſiſter of Arthur's, and fidg 
Vor. I. | 


(1) Ida ztate & moribus integer, puris & defæcatis moribus multum ſplendoris 
ſeveritatem regiam genuina animi magnitudine temperabat. G. Malmeſ. 1.1. c. z. 


with Modred againſt his Uncle Gild. 


— 2 —— * * 


generoſis contulit natalibus, adeo bello inviQus, domi 


have 
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Anno 560. have employ'd on their common enemies. He cou'd 
not diſcover his deſigns without drawing upon him 
both the hatred and jealouſy of the neighbouring 
princes 3 but as no one of them in particular was 
able to withſtand him (his kingdom being much the 
moſt powerful) every one feared being oppreſſed, 
ſhould he ſingly declare againſt him. Wherefore 

Cheaulin o- they were by degrees obliged to ſubmit to a yoak of 

bliges the o- dependance on him who had the chief command, to 

. * „ ſub- Which neither their laws nor cuſtoms had made them 

——— ſubject. They lamented in ſecret the being thus 

| curb'd; and were not without fear that Cheaulin 
wou'd puſh his deſigns a greater length. 


Axxo 5644 Hermenrick King of Kent dying in 504, was 
EchelbertKing ſucceeded by Ethelbert his ſon, who was not able to 
. bear the haughtineſs of the King of Weſſex, by ſo 
c. 1. much the more mortifying to him, as he was de- 

ſcended from Hengiſt, and thought the dignity of 
Monarch his due, preferably to every other Prince. 

He declares Prepoſſeſſed with this thought, he determined to 
war againſt revive the prerogatives of the Kings of Kent, which 
Cheaulin. his predeceſſors had ſuffer'd to be Joſt, and, without 

is predeceſſors had ſuffer” , and, 
examining the diſproportion- of ſtrength, declared 
war againſt Cheaulin, who, full of indignation to ſce 
himſelf attacked by a young Prince, as yet with- 
out reputation, deſign'd to get the ſtart of 
him, and immediately dirc&ed his march towards 

Arwxo 508. the kingdom of Kent. He met him at Wibban- 
Ethelbert 1s 


dum (1) and gained a compleat victory over him. 
A ſecond battle attended with the ſame 111 ſuccels, 
rendering Ethelbert incapable of continuing the war, 
brought him to ſue for peace, The vexation cauſed 
by an iſſue ſo contrary to his hopes, was ſtill more 
encreaſed by the raillery of the other Princes who 
made a jeſt of his preſumption. He ſtood in need 
of this leſſon to teach him, Courage was not the 
only thing neceſſary in war, but ought to be join'd 
with force and prudence ; and improved ſo much 
by it, that he became one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
illuſtrious Princes of his nation. 

This was the firſt civil war among the Saxons, 
but it was follow'd by a number of others cauſed by 
the reſtleſſneſs or ambition of theſe ſame Princes, of 
whom the greater part could not live peaceably. 

No ſooner were the Saxons freed from all appre- 
henſions on account of the Britons, but they began 
to quarrel with each other with ſo much animo- 
ſity, that had a ſecond Arthur been at the head of 
theſe reduced iſlanders, they might have recover'd all 
their loſſes : but providence had otherwiſe decreed. 


twice beaten. 
Flor. Wigorn. 


Anno 571. I before ſaid, the Angles had made ſome acquiſi- 

be py 7 ng tions on the eaſtern coaſts under the command of 

gles. twelve chiefs. Uffa who outlived the other eleven, 
in the year 571, took upon him the title of King 
of the Eſtangles (2) and his kingdom was call'd 
Eſtanglia; of which this is reckon'd the firſt year, 
tho* it was begun at the arrival of the Angles in 
Britain forty years before; ſo that in all appearance 
Ufla was crown'd in a very advanced age : this was 
the ſixth kingdom erected by the Anglo-ſaxons in 
Britain. | 

Cheaulin's The victory which Cheaulin had gained over the 

ambition, 


King of Kent had fo ſwell'd his pride, that he 
look*d upon the neighbouring Saxon Kings as his 


ſubjects, over whom he pretended an abſolute domi- | 


nion. Indeed the Kings of Northumberland and 
 Eftanglia, being divided from him by a large coun- 
try in poſſeſſion of the Britons, had little to appre- 
hend from his ambition; but the Kings of Kent, 
Eſſex, and Suſſex, were obliged to ſubmit to this 
Prince, as the extent of his dominions was vaſtly 
ſuperiour to their particular territories. 
Heattacks the After he had ſubdued theſe Kings his country- 


(e 


deſign to enlarge his ſtates by new acquiſitions, Anno 571. 
Tis not poſſible for me to give a detail of theſe wars, md 8 
which hiſtorians have but lightly touched upon: Pobuni. Flor 
they only tell us that Cutha, brother of Cheaulin, Wigorn. H. 


often defeated the Britons, and in all probability, Hunting. An. 


had greatly extended the dominions of the King nal. Savon. 
his brother, had not death taken him off in the 

midſt of his victories. This war which laſted ſeven 

years reduced the Britons to ſo low an ebb they 

cou'd never after withſtand the victorious arms of 

the Saxon Monarch. | | 

Before the end of this war, Uffa, firſt King of Axxo 378. 

Eſtanglia died, leaving his crown to his fon Titilus. Titilus King 

In the deplorable condition to which the Britons t Eanglia 
were reduc*d, the time of their extirpation ſcem'd 
to draw near: on the ſouth they were haraſſed by 
the weſt and ſouth Saxons, and by thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed the county of Kent: on the eaſt, they were 
infeſted by the Eaſt-Saxons and the Eſtangles; and 
on the north, were ſore preſs'd by the Northum- 
brians ; fo that in a manner, they were hemm'd in 
by their enemies. They found however a reſource, 
which for a little time, lengthen'd out the ſmall hopes 
they had of bearing up againſt ſo many misfortunes. 
As the neceſſity of their affairs formerly obliged 
them to invite the Saxons over to defend them a- 
gainſt the Picts and Scots; ſo now their condition, 
not leſs deplorable, forced them to beg ſuccour of 
the Scots againſt the Saxons. 

Having unanimouſly taken this reſolution, they The Britons 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Aidan, King of the Scots, to ee avg 
endeavour the engaging him in their quarrel. They gu. 
repreſented to him e that their ruin wou'd infallibly 
bring on his own; that the deſign of the Saxons 
was no leſs than the entire conqueſt of the whole 
iſland, a great part of which they had already 
ſubdued : that if theſe foreigners ſhou'd once 
compaſs their end, by conquering the ſouthern 
parts, yet in poſſeſſion of the Britons, the Scots 
wou'd have no room to hope they ſnou'd be ſut- 
ter*d quietly to enjoy the north: in all appear- 
ance they wou'd meet with no better treatment 
than the Picts, who were already deprived of 
ſome part of their country. They added to 
theſe conſiderations, that the commander of the 
Saxons was an active and ambitious Prince, 
and (if an early oppoſition was not made to his 
progreſs) capable of forming ſchemes, the con- 
ſequences of which ought to be equally appre 
hended by all his neighbours.” 

Theſe reaſons were of weight ſufficient to deter- Aidan King 
mine the King of Scots. He marched at the head of Scots 
of a powerful army to join the Britons, and with 
their united forces to attack the common enemy. 
Cheaulin had intelligence of his march, and with 
the utmoſt expedition aſſembled all the -troops he 
poſſibly cou'd muſter to go and meet him; but as the 
neighbouring Kings his countrymen, were not very 
ready to aſſiſt him with ſupplies, his forces were 
much inferior to thoſe of the Scots and Britons. 
Notwithſtanding this inequality, he attack'd his He fightsand 
enemies with great courage; but at length, after ha- 
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ving diſputed the victory for a conſiderable time, lin. H. Hun- 


his army, born down by a vaſt ſuperiority of num- abs 
bers, was cut to pieces, and he himſelf narrowly eſ- 
caped, leaving his ſon Cuthuin dead in the field of 
battle. This victory ſo raiſed the ſpirits of the 
Britons, that they already began to project driving 
the Saxons entirely out of the iſland ; but they 
were very far from bringing theſe views to bear. 
The Saxon Princes, ſatisfied with Cheaulin's bein 
humbled, did not think it their intereſt to leave the 
Scots and Britons the advantage they had gain'd 
by this victory: the ready ſuccours they gave their 


2 Anal men, he turned his arms againſt the Britons, with 
Wigom. H. . — MEE AM 5 
ng (1) Or Wimbleton in Surrey. 


(2) Or eaſtern angles, 
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AnNo 578. 


Who in a ſe- 
cond battle de- 
feats the Scots. 


Aidan returns 
to his OWN 
country. 


* ANNO 584. 
| Crida arrives 
XX witi a fleet of 
Angles. H. 
Huntingd. 
Flor. Wigorn. 


e makes 
great acqui- 
tions 


LE 
2 


* 


The Britons 
retire into 
Cambria. 
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Beginning of 
the kingdom 
"XX of Merica. 


308 Crida, firſt 
King of 
Scate of the 


9 


Britons. 


Monarch, ſoon enabled him to raiſe an army much | 
more numerous than the former. He was no ſooner 


at the head of theſe new troops, but impatient of | Saxons, content, for the preſervation of a wretched 
revenge, went in ſearch of, and was not long e're life, to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
he met his enemies. In a ſecond battle a ſignal victory | water. Thoſe who continued in Cambria, a coun- 
wiped off the diſgrace of the firſt defeat, and made rhe | try naturally fenced by its ſituation, maintained 
Britons ſenſible of the vanity of their projects. After | themſelves againſt the forces of their conquerors, 
hisoverthrow, Aidan(1) withdrawing tohis owncoun- | who cou'd not for a long time make any acquiſi- 
try, the Britons (who ſaw all their meaſures broken) | tions in thoſe mountains. This little corner of 
bounded their views in the preſervation of what yet | the iſland, in which all the Britons were ſhut up, 
remain'd to them, and were contented with lea- was afterwards divided into ſeveral little kingdoms, 
ving the Saxons in poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, | one while ſever'd from each other, and again re- 
ſince they were in no condition to drive them | united in one, according to the ambition and 
out. But divine juſtice, which had ſo long purſued | power of their Kings. I ſhall here leave the Bri- 
them, was not yet ſatisfied. They muſt be yet re- tons, as making a ſeparate ſtate, and having no 
duced to much greater extreamities, and the fineſt | longer any relation to the hiſtory of England, 
and molt fertile part of their iſland be transfer*d into | than what is common among neighbouring people. 
the hands of thoſe, whom God had made the inſtru- | *Tis true, they from time to time made ſome at- 


ment of his vengeance. {| tempt to recover what they had loft, but all their 
Hardly were this unhappy people recover'd from | efforts, were as vain, as thoſe of the Anglo-Sax- 


the conſternation caus'd by their laſt overthrow, but | ons, who, on their ſide, endeavour'd to drive them 
the arrival of a great fleet entirely ſunk their cou- | out of theſe retreats. 

rage : this was the moſt conſiderable that ever 
arrived from Germany, and brought the greateſt 
number of Anglian troops, led by Crida, a Captain 
of the ſame nation and of the race of Woden, I 
cou'd never diſcover in what part of the iſland this 
chief made his deſcent, it might probably be in Eſt- 
anglia, and croſſing the kingdom, he might direct 
his march towards the lands of the Britons, who 
were in no condition to oppoſe him. Fear and diſ- 
order encreaſed among theſe wretched people, in 
proportion to this new enemy's progreſs in their 
country. Some made uſeleſs projects for their de- 
fence 3 others thought of nothing more than ſaving 
their goods, their wives, and their children, leaving 
their lands to the Angles. Crida taking advantage 


Armorica ; others ſubmitted to the Angles or 


reaſon, they calPd Cambria, Walliſhland, whence 
is derived the name of Wales, ſtill given to that 
country by the Engliſh. As to the name of 
Cambria, impoſed by the native Britons, I ima- 
gine, before the arrival of the Saxons, the Bri- 
tons naming themſelves Cumbri or Cumri, call'd 
Britain Cambria; and having afterwards withdrawn 
to the other ſide of the Severn, this appellation, 
before common to the whole country, became the 
particular one of this little nook of the iſland. 


and poſſeſſing the open country, drove before 


_— 


number of theſe unhappy people ſought refuge in Auxo 584. 


The Saxons call'd the Britons Cwalliſh or Wal- The 88 
liſh, that is Welſh, ſuppoſing them (as it is very call Camer 
probable) to have been originally Gauls ; for this — 


It was near the ſame time, that the Anglo- And change 


; ES. Saxons unanimouſly reſolved to give the common the name of 
of their fear, extended himſelf all over the land, | name of Engle-land, that is, country of Angles, gon "rn 


re | to the ſeven kingdoms in general. We know not, land. Joh. 
him theſe timorous Britons, vainly ſeeking refuge | if it be on account of the Angles being more Sariſb. in 
in their wall'd towns, which being overſtock'd with | numerous than the Saxons and Jutts, and poſſeſſed Polychratico. 
inhabitants, and deſtitute of proviſions for ſuch | of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the ſeven 1.4. Ge 17. 
numbers, cou'd not poſſibly hold out long, and in- 


5 kingdoms (2) or, if they had any other reaſon. 
deed were cither ſoon ſtorm'd, or ſurrendered at | May be this word of Engle-land, was an abbrevi- 
diſcretion, 3 ation of Engle-Sax-land, a name agreeing with 

The Britons no longer able to defend themſelves | the two principal nations ſettled in Britain. The 
againſt Crida and his forces, ſupported by their | Pi&ts, Scots, and Iriſh, wou'd not admit of this 
countrymen already eſtabliſh*d in the iſland, croſſed | name ; they choſe rather to continue to theſe peo- 
the Severn into Cambria, the only retreat left them: | ple (who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the lands of 
the Saxons and Anglians haraſſing them on every | the Britons) the name of Saxenag, or Saxon, and 
other ſide, By their flight, the chief of the Angles | to the country they inhabited, that of Saxeneage. 
was left in full poſſeſſion of all the land lying between | I ſuppoſe, as the Saxons were firſt known in Bri- 
the Humber, Severn, and Thames ; which ſerved | tain, the neighbouring people accuſtom'd to that 
him for limits to the north, the weſt, and the ſouth ; | name, did not think proper to allow this change 
he was bounded on the eaſt by Eſſex and Eftanglia. | introduced by the conquerors. | 

With theſe vaſt acquiſitions, Crida erected a king- I am very well fatisfied, the changing the name 
dom of as great extent and much more conſiderable, | of Britain into that of England, is commonly at- 
than any of the ſix before founded, and call'd it the | tributed to Egbert, King of Weſſex, who reigned 
kingdom of the middle Angles. This country was | 250 years after the time, I am now ſpeaking of; 
afterwards more commonly known by the name of | but this is grounded upon the opinion of an hiſto- 
Mercia. Crida, the firſt King, was crown'd in the | rian + whoſe authority is far from being infallible z 
year 584. others, who ſeem to be much better founded, 

Cambria, whither the Britons were retired, not be- | poſitively affirm, the name of England, was given 
ing capable of ſupporting ſo many families, a great | to the conquer'd country of Britain, ſoon after the 


Anglo- 


—_ 


(1) Some report he was flain in this battle. Scot, Chron. Buch. I. 5. 


* Iſaac. places in 582 the founding the kingdom of Merica by Crida. 


2 28 angles poſſeſs d Northumberland, Merica and Eſtanglia. The Saxons, were ſeiz'd of the other four kingdoms adjacent to 
es. 


+ This reflection is on Sir Richard Baker 


Ul (the hiſtorian Mr. Rapin points at) whoſe vanity wou'd not have paſſed without animad- 
verſion had he been thought vain in ſaying . His work was collected with fo great care and diligence, that if all others of our chro- 


5 ſhou'd be loſt, this alone wou d be ſufficient to inform poſterity of all paſſages memorable or worthy to be known”. The liſt 
of authors printed at the beginning of Sir Richard's chronicle, proves the pains it coſt him in compiling ; it contains no leſs than ninety 


three, tho? neither Sir Richard, nor any for him, has made a parade of his learning, by a pumpous account of the many language 
he had acquired (as not thought neceſſary) yet his P 1 „ De pomp 0 y languages 


3 hi. 85 i ceſ et his other works ſufficiently ſpeak him a man of lettters equal to that he had undertaken 
and his private life anſwers for his impartiality. He is acknowledged by all to have been a gentleman, a ſcholar and a chriſtian, 


every 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Ax xo 584. 


Succeſſion of 
the Kings of 
Bernicin. 
. Malmeſb. 
. 


Sledda King. 
of Eſſex. 


CG{-heir Mo- 
reh or Ge 
nelal in chief. 


Anglo-Saxons arrived in this iſland, which may 
be very well taken for the time immediately fol- 
towing the landing and conqueſts of Crida ; but 
it is not poſſible to extend 1t to the time of 
Egbert, who did not begin his reign before the 
ear 800. 5 

Ida, founder of the kingdom of Northumber- 
land being dead, the country was, as I. have al- 
ready taken notice, divided into two kingdoms. 
Alla, ſiezed on the ſouthern ow call'd Deira, and 
Adda eldeſt ſon of Ida, preſerved no more of his 
father's kingdom, than Bernicia, the northern part. 
He dying in 563, there were four ſucceſſive Kings 


of this tamily in Bernicia, either ſons or brothers 


of Ida, down to the year 586, when Athalarick, 
the youngeſt brother of Ida, was placed in the 
throne: being of a great age, his ſon Adelirid un- 
der his authority, held the reins of government. 

In 587, Ercenwin firſt King of Eſſex, after a 
reign of ſixty years, died and left the crown to 
his ſon Sledda. 

We have now run thro? in this ſecond book, the 
principle events, which happen'd in Britain trom 


the arrival of the Saxons, till by a continual war 


of 130 years, they were eſtabliſhed in the iſland. 
We have ſeen the ſtruggles of the Britains, who, 
after a pretty obſtinate reſiſtance, were conſtrain'd 
to abandon thejr country to the very people, 
whom they call'd in for their defence. We ſhall now 
in the following book, obſerve what happen'd in 
the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, which is the 
name given to the ſeven kingdoms, conſuder'd as 
one body under the ſame government. The three 
nations, who conquer'd the greater part of Britain, 
viz. Saxons, Juts, and Angles, looking upon 
themſelves, as they did in Germany, to be one 
and the ſame people, ſettled a form of government 


in this iſland, reſembling as near as poſſible, that 


under which they lived in their own country. 
They inſtituted an aſſembly for regulating the 
common affairs of the ſeven kingdoms, and en- 
truſted the command of the arrnies to a General 
in chief, to whom, doubtleſs for this reaſon, ſome 
have given the title of Monarch, under pretence 
of his having precedency of, and ſome ſuperiority 


over, the other Kings; but it ſeems to me this 


dignity had a nearer relation to that of Stadt- 
houlder, of the united provinces of the Nether- 
lands: there was however, ſome diflerence between 
the government of the Saxons in Germany, and 
that of the Anglo-Saxons ſettled in Britain; for 
example, in Germany each governor of a pro- 
vince, abſolutely depended on the general aſſembly 
of the Saxons, in which reſided the ſovereign 
power; but in Britain each King was ſovereign in 
his own kingdom, this was however no obſtacle in 
ſome reſpects, to all the kingdoms, being con- 


to the reſolutions, taken in the general aſſembly 
of the ſeven kingdoms, to which he gave his con- 
ſent, either in perſon or by proxy. This govern- 
ment may well be compared, to the ſeven united 


ſovereign authority, tho* ſubmitting to the decrees 
of the States General. Sometimes a free election, 
and ſometimes force, named the chief of the Hep- 
tarchy, who had more or leſs authority, in pro- 
portion, to his own particular ſtrength 3 for tho? 
this dignity did not give an unlimited power to 


the General, yet hardly was there any of theſe 


Monarchs, as we ſhall find in the ſequel, but 
aimed at being abſolute. 


revolution, which happen'd in Britain, by the con- 
queſt of the Saxons, we muſt acknowledge, that 
God by a juſt ſeverity, deſign'd the puniſhment of 
the Britons, guilty of an infinite number of crimes, 
from which, neither people, Kings, nor eccleſiaſticks 
themſelves, were exempt. This is what their own 
hiſtorians take notice of in very pathetick terms. 
Tho? divine juſtice does not openly puniſh every 
nation guilty of the ſame enormities, yet muſt we 
acknowledge the hand of the Deity, when mani- 
feſted by ſuch terrible effects, againſt a particular 
people. 

As the Almighty commonly makes uſe of na- 
tural means in the execution of his deſigns. Theſe 
properly and chiefly ought to fall under our examina- 
tion: we may eaſily perceive the diſſention among 
the Britons, was the chief cauſe of their ruin. 
Had they been united among themſelves, they had 
made a better defence againſt the Saxons, nl may 

be, cool'd the deſire of others ſettling in Britain; 
again, by their long ſervitude under the Roman 
power, they became enervated and loſt the natural 
inclination they had to war. And laſtly, They 


were a conſiderable while without a chief to lead, 


and make them ſenſible, they were not leſs brave 
than other nations. This is manifeſt by their be- 
haviour under Ambroſius and the Great Arthur ; 
when they ſeem'd ta be a different people from thoſe, 
who were not able to defend themſelves againſt 
the Pitts and Scots. This may happen to all the 
nations upon earth; it is eaſy to obſerve, in almoſt 
every hiſtory , the great influence which the good 
or bad qualities of a Prince have over publick af- 
fairs ; and even on the manners of their ſubjects. We 
ſhall in the ſequel, ſee the civil wars, in which 
the Anglo-Saxons were engaged, after the conqueſt 
of the iſland, were not leſs fatal to them, than 
inteſtine diviſions had been to the Britons. The 

gave the ſtrong, opportunity to oppreſs the weak, 


and at length made way for the bringing all, un- 
der the dominion of one. 


every one of which characters ſpeak the man of probity. Who wou'd impoſe on poſterity by a falſe account of matters of fact, de- 
ſerves to be mention'd with the utmoſt indignation. I. et us ſee if Sir Richard's relation or Mr Rapin's carries the greateſt air of truth 
Sir Richard ſays, that Egbert in the year 818 reduced all the Saxon Kings to his ſubjection 


ſouth of the iſland. Mr. Rapin ſays, that an unaccountable whim ( 


, and then gave the name of England to the 


ur ul tor he owns he can give no reaſon) takes all the Saxons at once 10 
ive the common name of England to the ſeven kingdoms in general. 


4 united all theſe kingdoms under his own dominion, and might conſequently ( 
that the Kings of theſe kingdoms, diſtinct from each other, ſhou'd make this c 


Now whether it is more probable that an abſolute Monarch, who 
having the power) unite them alſo in one name; or 
hange, I leave my readers to determine. 


The 


ſider'd, as one ſtate; or to each Prince ſubmitting Ano 587. 


provinces in the Low Countries, each of which, has 


If we make an enquiry into the cauſes of the Cauſes of the 
revolution 


happen'd in 


Britain, 


| "ITY l. | 
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State of the FTER having related the calamities to 
Church. which Britain was expoſed in the courſe of 
1 N. 3 a war of 130 years with the Saxons; a con- 


attical hiſtory nected hiſtory of the church of this iſland, during 
of Britain lit- that time, cannot well be expected: we may eaſily 
tile known. conceive the eccleſiaſticks who were the only authors, 
had ſomething elſe to do, than to write their hiſtory ; 
and had any of them found the leiſure to have 
done it, the tranſmitting their works to our times 
wou'd have been very difficult: we muſt therefore 
content our ſelves with a ſmall number of events, 
which, without order or coherence, have been pre- 
ſerved by an uncertain tradition; for, there is no 
hiſtory which gives us an exact information of the 
affairs of the Britiſh church while under ſuch cruel 
afflictions. 

Before the arrival of the Saxons, Germain, as we 
have already ſaid, went twice into Britain to endea- 
vour the extirpation of the Pelagian hereſy, which 
| had there taken deep rout. . This prelate, in his 
8 two voyages, obſerved the clergy were not leſs igno- 

1 rant than corrupt, and that one of the principal 
cauſes of their corruption was owing to their igno- 
rance. To apply ſome remedy to this evil, he 
thought nothing wou'd be more advantageous to 
Britain than the inſtitution of ſchools for the edu- 
cation of youth, eſpecially of ſuch as were deſign'd 
for the ſervice of the church. According to this 
pious determination, he founded ſeveral, among 


2 Theſchools of which thoſe of Dubricius and Iltut were the moſt 
VDubricius and 


IIn ſtitution of 
ſchools in 
Britain. 


IF eminent; the former, who was Biſhop of Landaff, 
+ 38 Iltut. . . 

3m was made Archbiſhop of Caerleon, having all 
W Cambria under his juriſdiction. He had two ſchools 


where he himſelf taught, one in Henſland and the 
other at Mockroſt ; Iltut taught in another place 
which from him received the name of Llan-tuyr, 
that is, church of Iltut. There was alſo at Bangor 
in Cambria a celebrated monaſtery, where youth 
were educated with great care : it cannot be doubted 
but Germain did ſingular ſervice in Britain, by the 
inſtitution of theſe ichools, which produced ſeveral 
eminent men, who. in times of the greateſt per- 
plexity govern'd the churches of the Britons. Some 
reckon the introduction of the rites of the Gaulick 
church into that of Britain, among the advantages 
this iſland received by the viſit of Germain. Little 
more is known of the hiſtory of the Britiſh church 
during the time the Saxons were gradually reducing 
the iſland. I ſhall only ſubjoin ſome particulars, 
2 with relation to certain eccleſiaſticks who flouriſh'd 
1 at that time in Britain, eminent for their piety: and 
9 thus cloſe my account of the Britiſh church, waiting 
till the converſion of the Anglo-ſaxons gives me 
an opportunity to ſpeak of theirs. 
Patrick was the moſt remarkable on account 
of the converſion of the Iriſh; tho* Anatolius and 
Palladius preached before him in Ireland, *tis poſſi- 
ble he made the greater progreſs, and may be the 
reaſon the Iriſh, down to this day, reverence him as 
their Apoſtle and Protector. There were three emi- 
nent men of this name ; the firſt died in 449, and 
was call'd Patrick the elder, of whom mention is 


Germain in- 
troduces the 
& rites of the 
Gaulick 
Church into 
that of Bri- 
= | tain, 


"The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The State of the CHURCH of BRITAIN, from the Arrival of the 
SAXONS, to the Retreat of the BriToNs into Cambria. 


made in the chronicle of Glaſtenbury church; the gate of the 
ſecond, ſubject of this paragraph, was call'd Pa- Church. 
trick the great, he, having govern'd the church o 
Ireland ſixty years, died in 493; his nephew Patrick 
the younger was the third, and outliv'd his uncle by 
ſome years. 
Dubriciu Biſhop, or rather Archbiſhop of Caer- 
leon, was eminent for holineſs of life, for learning, 
for the ſchools already mention*d, and laſtly, for a 
council he held againſt Pelagiſm at Brevi “ in Car- 
digan. 
David, a ſon of a Britiſh Prince, and ſucceſſor 
to Dubricius, transfer*d the ſee of Caerleon to Me- 
nevia, which from him took the name of St. David: 
he was diſtinguiſh'd by his auſterity of life, and by a 
counſel he aſſembled at Vittoria where the Canons 
of Brevi were confirm'd. Several miracles are at- 
tributed to him, among the reſt, that of having gi- 


ven the virtue to the waters of Bath which they 


ſtill retain : *tis ſaid he liv'd 146 years. | 

Samſon the elder, and Samſon the younger, the 
former Biſhop of Dol in Armorica, was allured to 
Britain by Ambroſius who made him Archbiſhop 
of York; the latter, of the royal blood, was 
made Archbiſhop, with power of exerciſing the ar- 
chiepiſcopal functions wherever he ſhou'd be, with- 
out having a particular ſee aſſign'd him: the Saxon 
wars obliging him to withdraw into Armorica, he 
was there made Archbiſhop of Dol. Tis ſaid that 
in leaving Britain he carried off with him a great 
many writings, which, if carefully preſerved, might 
have given us a pretty extenſive knowledge of the 
affairs of the Britiſh church. 

Cadoc, Abbot of Landcaerven, laid out the revenue 
of his eſtate, which was very conſiderable, for the 
maintenance of 300 prieſts: he lived to the year 
570. 

_— an Armorican, of a noble family, after 
having ſtudied twenty years in Ircland, ſettled in 
Cambria, where he was very inſtrumental in ma- 
king peace among the Princes of that country. He 
commonly reſided at Cardigan, where is yet a church 
calPd Lland-patern-vawr, that is the church of Pa- 
tern the great, and was for ſome time a Biſhop's ſee. 
He died in his native country, where he was ſo re- 
markable for ſanctity of life, that the Armoticans 
have dedicated three holidays to his memory. 

Petrock, native of Dammonia, or Cornwal, was 
famous for his piety; from him Petrock- ſtow or 
Pad-ſtow in the fame county took its name. 

Kentigern, ſon of the daughter of a King ot 
Pics, was Abbot of Glaſgow ; he went into Cam- 
bria to found a convent of religious men, after 
which he return'd to his firſt monaſtery : he was 
greatly in vogue for his auſterities, particularly for 
his ſtrict abſtinence from fleſh. 

Afaph, diſciple of Kentigern, wrote the life of his 
maſter who had made him Abbor of the convent he 
had founded in Cambria, he lived to the year 390; 
from him the town of St. Aſaph took its name. 

Columba, of a noble Iriſh family, founded in his 
own country a monaſtery call'd Dearmach, or field 


* Llan-Devi-Brevi. 
The very term uſed by Mr, Rapin, 
„ Il. 
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who cannot help, where he has 0 open, ſhewing his diſlike to Biſhops. 


of 


SS Tm TORY of ENGLAND: 


ir being ſituated in a foreſt. Soon after | in the Britiſh church, from the coming in of the State of the 
3 0 8 — 1 with deſign to preach the go- | Saxons, to the Britons retreating into Cambria. Church. 

| ſpel to the highland Pits, of which they had hither- | We may very eaſily obſerve, the names of thoſe 

to no knowledge: God fo bleſſed his labours, he at | only who flouriſh'd in Cambria, Ireland, or Scot- 

length had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing theſe ſavage | land, have been preſerved down to us: as for what 

people liſted under the banner of Chriſt : he even | regards the reſt of Britain, we have not the leaſt 

converted Brydius their King, who gave him the ſpark of light to diſcover any thing of eccleſiaſtical 

little iſland Jona or Hy, ſince call'd Colchil, where affairs. Except Theon and Thadiock, Archbiſhops 

he founded à ſecond monaſtery, which in time be- of London and York, who were at length obliged 

came very famous. *Twas from theſe two mona- | to withdraw into Cambria, we have not, fo much 

ſtries, Jona and Dearmach, that the Scots churches, | as the names of their Biſhops. Ir 1s very probable 


7 


K* 


- 


both in Ireland and Britain, were furniſhed with | that all the monuments of the Britiſh churches were 4 
Prieſts and Biſhops, by whom they were directed deſtroyed, wherever the Saxons became maſters; 1 
for a very con d length of time. We muſt and that it was not poſſible to preſerve others, than | 


obſerve by the inſtitution of Columba, the Abbot of | what related to the churches in Wales, where the w 
Jona conlerved his juriſdiction, not only over the | Saxons cou'd never penetrate. We may eaſily con- — 
ſeveral convents which ſprung from this, but alſo | ceive the face of the church muſt be very melan- 

over the Monks, who quited it to be Prieſts or Bi- choly, during the time the Saxons diſcharg'd their 

ſhops. Bede alleges for reaſon, that Columba, | rage upon this iſland. Theſe mercileſs enemies, Deflation of 
founder of the monaſtery, was no more than a pri- at that time idolaters, were even wanton not only in the Britith 1 
vate Prieſt. We may add, the Monks who had | deſtroying every thing relating to the chriſtian Church. 
been under the juriſdiction of the Abbot of Jona, religion, but in exerciſing the greateſt cruelty upon 

and had attain'd to Biſhopricks, did not think the | the chriſtians, as they look*d upon it a religious duty. 

being made Prelates, diſcharged them from the | Gildas and Bede Þ have given accounts of theſe in- 
obedience they had once vow'd to him. This | humanities, which ſhew the barbarity of the Saxons, 
example is a little perplexing to the partiſans of | went as far as imagination can carry it. From the 

of eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, who endeavour to come ] eaſt to the weſt, ſays the firſt of theſe hiſtorians, 


off, by ſaying it was an ill cuſtom, introduced in | © the churches were burn'd and level'd with the 
that country, againſt the univerſal practice of the | ground; the inhabitants were deſtroy'd by the 
church in every other part of chriſtendom. „ ſword, or buried under the ruins of their houſes, 


Gildas of Badon, or of Bath, a diſciple off and the altars were daily profan*d by the blood of 
Iltut, and a Monk in the monaſtery of Bangor in | © thoſe butcher*d upon them. Bede, who was an 


Cambria, was born in the ſame year, according to | Angle, conſequently not inclin'd to exaggerate the 5 
Uſſerius, in which the battle of Badon was fought, | barbarities of his countrymen, expreſſes himſelf after 8 
by the ſame author's account, in 320; whereas, | the following manner; by means of the Saxons Bede oF 
J have placed it in 311, for reaſons too long to] a fire was kindled in Britain, which executed IF 
deduce. This Gildas wrote a book intitlel, Def the juſt vengeance of God upon the Britons for = 


Excidio Britanniæ, the fall of Britain; in which | © their crimes, as he had before cauſed Jeruſalem 


knowledge of the occurrences among the Britons of | © ing all the ſurface of the iſland ; publick and 
thoſe times. There is, beſide the book above- | <* private buildings fell in one common ruin; Prieſts 


he very ſharply reproves the Britiſh Princes of his] to be burn'd by the Chaldeans. This iſle was F 

time, viz. thoſe who after the death of Arthur l laid waſte by theſe victorious peo le, or rather 1 

had divided what remained in poſſeſſion of the,] by the hand of God, who made them his inſtru . 'Y 
Britons into little ſovereignties. *Tis chiefly to | ments; that from ſea to ſea there appear'd but | 

this hiſtorian, who wrote in 564, that we have ſome * one continued flame, devouring towns and cover- bee 

mentioned, a hiſtory, or rather romance, under the | „ were murther'd upon the altars; the Biſhop and 1 

name of Gildas, thought by ſome a different perſon, | *© the people either by ſword or fire periſh'd with- 1 

from him of whom we now ſpeak, and to whom f out diſtinction, none daring to give honourable  # 

Orig. Brit. they have given the name of Albanian; but the | << burial to the dead bodies ſcatter'd over the land”. 1 
learned Stillingfleet maintains both theſe works are Let us add to theſe melancholly deſcriptions, the bs: 

| from one and the fame author; and there never | Britons who avoided the firſt fury of their enemies — 

| was any other of the name than Gildas of Badon. | by hiding in woods and mountains, were conſtrain'd. 8 
Fauchet, - .Columban, an Iriſh-man, Diſciple of Congal, by hunger to ſurrender to their conquerors, thinking = 
Antiq. Gaul. Abbot of Bangor in Ireland, ſpent a great part of | themſelves happy to purchaſe life by the loſs of ' 
his life in Britain; at length going into Burgundy | liberty. Some withdrew into foreign countries "= 

he founded the Abby of Luxeul, of which he was. | thoſe who were detained by a love of their native = 

the firſt Abbot. Twenty years after, taking too. land, and whom the fear of ſlavery kept - from ſur- _— 

much freedom in cenſuring the actions of Thieri | rendering to the Saxons, led a wretched life in = 
King of Auſtraſia and Burgundy, he was by him | miſerable want, and continual apprehenſions. We = i 
baniſhed and forced to fly into Italy to Agilulph | ought therefore not to wonder, if the hiſtory of the W | 

King of the Lombards : laſtly, he founded the Britiſh churches is ſo defective; ſince the Saxons 9 
monaſtery of Bobio near Naples, where he died. * '| made it their buſineſs to deſtroy all monuments 5 
Theſe are the eccleſiaſticks moſt diſtinguiſh*d; | which might preſerve any account of them, 


* 


—— 


1 
— — 


* Mr. Rapin being a Calyiniſt, the ſaints of this catalogue have loſt their titles by paſſing thro' his hand. = 
+ The venerable Bede publiſh'd 36 volumes ; hedied in the 5000 year of his age. The reaſon of his being call'd venerable and not WM 
holy Bede, is, that being blind with age, and preaching the word of God throughout the countries, he was, by way of deriſion, deſired 8 
to preach where there was not a man to hear him, which he accordingly did, believing it was to a congregation : the ſermon being - 
en ed, and he concludin with the words for ever and ever, the ſtones, or angels thro' them, anſwer, Amen, venerable father, thou haſt = 
faid well. A ain 3 after is death, a certain perſon who had compoſed verſes on him, which he thus begun, Hic ſunt in foſſa ſancti Bedæ 
oſſa; and this not being to his mind, nor being able, tho he wreck'd his invention to meet with what wou'd pleaſe him, he found 
written by the hand of an angel, Hic ſunt in foſſa Bedæ venerabilis oſſa. He died in the year of our Lord 735. Theod. Engel. 
ſays, that the Jews pull'd out the eyes of Bede, and, by way of mockery, leading him to their burying place, ot him he had there 
a 4 — his ſermon which he made being ended, certain Jews got out of their graves, crying, O venerable Bede! truly haſt thou 
{poken, but thy words are of no uſe to us; upon which the Jews 22 were converted and he recover'd his eyeſight. 
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Hiſtory of ENGL AND: 


BOOK III. 


Containing the moſt remarkable Occurrences during the Heptarchy 


of the ANGLo-SAXoONS to its Diffolution, and the Union 


of the ſeven Kingdoms. 


E revolution cauſed in Britain 

by the conqueſts of the Anglo- 
Saxons, gave an intire new face 
to the iſland; and ſtrangers poſſeſsꝰd 
the country, lately belonging to 
the Britons. The names of towns 
and counties were changed ; and 
their lands divided in a manner, different from 
what they were in the time of the Romans. It 
will not therefore be unneceſſary, before we relate 
the affairs of the Anglo-Saxons, the ſubject of this 
third book, to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of 
Britain after. this revolution. Four different peo- 
ple, viz. the Britons or Welſh, the Scots, Picts, 
and Anglo-Saxons had poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
divided into ſeveral kingdoms. Under the name 
of Britons, we take in all ſtrangers, Romans, or 
others, ſettled in this iſle, ſince the time of the Em- 


peror Claudius; who, intermixing by reciprocal mar- 


riages with the natives, became but one 13 We 
cannot doubt, but the poſterity of theſe foreigners 
was very numerous. It was the eſtabliſhed polic 

of the Romans, to leſſen, as much as poſſible, the 
number of natives in a conquer'd country, and to 
ſupply their places by large colonies of veteran 
ſoldiers, and even to tranſport from other ſubdued 
countries, an intire people to their new acquiſitions. 
They had been in poſſeſſion of Britain the ſpace 
of 400 years, and by all appearance, they did 
not neglect the obſervance of thoſe methods in 
regard to this iſland, which they practiced every 
where elſe. Before they left Britain, their colonies 
were diſtinct from the original inhabitants of the 
country; but the war which the Picts and Scots 
carried into the Roman province, after Honorius 
had abdicated his ſovereignty, and that which 
the Britons and Romans ſettled in the iſland, 
Jointly maintain'd againſt the Anglo-Saxons, fo 
confounded theſe people, that no hiſtory, from that 
time forward, makes the leaſt diſtinction, between 


the Roman colonies and the Britons. We muſt 


then conſider the Britons, retired on the other ſide 
the Severn, as a people compoſed of original fami- 


|. Ly 


LAMA 
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lies, and Roman colonies tranſplanted into the 
iſland. The Vandals eſtabliſhed about Cambridge, 
were alſo deemed Britons, and with them involved 
in one common ruin. 


Saxons had erected their ſeven kingdoms, the 


Britons had no other country left them but what 


lies weſt of the Scvern, and the moſt weſtern 
part of Dammonia; the firſt of theſe countries 
among themſelves preſerved the name of Cam- 
bria (which, as we have already ſaid, was probably 
the name of Britain, or, at leaſt, that part inha- 
bited by theſe people before this revolution) but 
the Saxons call'd it Walles or Wales. Dammonia 
probably had its name from the Romans, for b 
che Britons, it was call'd Kernaw, from the word 
Kerne, which in their language ſignifies Horns, 
on account of the many points or capes of its 
coaſts. This perhaps, was the reaſon the Saxons 
gave it the name of Cornwal, that is, the country 
Kernaw, inhabited by the Welſh or Britons. It 
ſeems, as if the Saxons endeavour'd to efface every 
mark of Roman names both in the people and 
country, ſince they call'd thoſe Welſh, who, for 
the ſpace of 400 years, had been call'd Britons by 
the Romans. It was a very conſiderable while 


theſe people defended themſelves, and maintain'd 


their liberty in this corner of the iſland, as welb 
as in Wales; but they were at laſt, as we ſhall 
find in the ſequel, entirely ſubdued. „ 
The northern part of the iſland was inhabited 
by the Picts and Scots, divided from the Angles 


or Engliſh, by Eſca and Tweed, and by the moun- 
tains which riſe between theſe two rivers: the 


Scots had the weſtern, the Picts the eaſtern ſide. 
The mountain Graſbain or Grampas, from the 
mouth of the lake Neſſa * to that of the lake 
Lomond, | ſerved them as a common bounda- 
ry. Alburneth was the capital of the Picts, *tis 


now a little Scots town in the county of 


Strathern, the epiſcopal ſee (of which) was tranſ- 


fer'd to St. Andrews; Edinburgh, and all the 


country on the other ſide the wall of Severus, 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, belonged to that 


a. 
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* That is from Ardyrſier to Donbriton. 
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people. 


From the time the Anglo- 
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people. The Scots territories extended to the 
northern and weſtern coaſts. 

The Saxons and Angles had conquer'd all the 
ſouth part of the iſland, from the Streights of 
Dover to the wall of Severus, and even ſomewhat 
farther to the eaſtward of it. All this portion 
of Britain, divided into ſeven kingdoms, was in 
the poſſeſſion of three nations, whom we muſt 
look upon as one; and who, indeed, have been 
confounded under the name of Engliſh, The 
Saxons and Jutts inhabited four of theſe king- 
doms, viz. Kent, Suſſex, Weſſex and Eſſex. Mer- 
cia and Eſtanglia were peopled by Angles only : 
but in Norbert they were mix'd with 
Saxon families, deſcended from the firſt conquerors, 
who, under the conduct of Octa and Ebuſa, ſeiz' d 
on the country lying to the north of Humber. 

T ſhall now give a general idea of the hiſtory 
of theſe ſeven kingdoms. I ſay general, becauſe 
it is impoſſible to enter into a very particular de- 
tail, as the authors, who have treated on this ſub- 
ject, have been very barren ; moſt of them, de- 
ſigning to write only common annals, have neg- 
lefted the relation of thoſe things, which might 
contribute to the compiling a regular and well 
connetted hiſtory of — kingdom, or of the whole 
ſeven together. Some have apply'd themſelves to 
the particular hiſtory of one kingdom only, making 
little or no mention of the others; for which rea- 

ſon, we ſcarcely know any thing of the affairs of 
ſome of thoſe kingdoms whole hiſtories have 
been neglected, or perhaps, by ſome accident, loſt. 


There ariſes another very great difficulty in the 
method of treating of theſe ſeven kingdoms. If 
we give the hiſtory of the whole ſeven rogether, 
ranging the events which happen'd, according to 
the oe of time, we ſhall be continually obliged 
to break off the thread of our ſtory, and thereby 
introduce a confuſion which wou'd be encreaſed by 
the difficulty of remembring names now grown 
barbarous: on the other hand, if we reſolve to give 
a diſtin& hiſtory of each kingdom, we ſhall fall into 
tedious and inevitable repetitions of things com- 
mon to two, and ſometimes to three kingdoms, 
on account of the wars they have been engaged 
in againſt each other. Beſides, the reader will loſe 
the advantage of remarking the perpertual ſyn- 
chroniſm * of affairs, of the ſeven. kingdoms, 
which does not a little contribute to the giving 
a diſtin& idea of the ſtate of England during the 
Heptarchy. Ws 

Having maturely weigh'd the advantages and 
inconveniencies of both theſe methods, I reſolved 
on taking ſomewhat of each; wherefore, I ſhall 
firſt make a few remarks on the Anglo-Saxons 
in general ? in the ſecond place, I ſhall give a 
ſhort abridgement of the hiſtory of each kingdom 
in particular ; and laſtly, I will lay down in ſyn- 
chronical tables, the principal events happening in 
each kingdom, ſo that at one view, that of the 
whole ſeven may be taken in. I hope, by this 
method, to give, if not a compleat idea of the 
affairs of the Heptarchy, at leaſt a good notion of 


what is moſt eſſential. 
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* My learned readers will excuſe me, if for the ſake of thoſe who are not fo, I explain ſuch hard words and terms of art, as 


: am ſometimes under a neceſſity of uſing--- Synchroniſm is the happening of remarkable paſlage:, facts, or things at one and the 
ame time. | | , 
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| Of the HEPTARCHx in General. 


H E government of the ſeven kingdoms, 
conſider'd as one body or ſtate, is call'd 
the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons : I 
have already ſaid, they eſtabliſh'd in England a 
orm of government pretty near reſembling that 
under which they lived in Germany ; that 1s, con- 
ſidering themſelves, as brothers and countrymen, 
having an equal intereſt to maintain their ac- 
quiſitions, they conceived it abſolutely neceſſary 
to aſſiſt each other, and to act in common for the 
good of all. With this view, they thought pro- 
er to eſtabliſh among them a General in chiet, or 
onarch, who had certain prerogatives not parti- 
cularly known to us. At the death of each General 
or Monarch, another was elected by the unani- 
mous conſent of the ſeven kingdoms, tho? ſome- 
times, either wars or diſſentions, which hinder'd 
their aſſembling, or elſe a diſagreement in their 
choice, cauſed pretty long interregna F. 


Beſide this Monarch, who was a band to unite | 


the Anglo- ſaxons, they had alſo conſtituted a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the principal members of the ſeven 
kingdoms, or their deputies, which was in a manner 
the center of the Heptarchical government; this 
was call'd the Wittena-gemot, or general Parlia- 
ment, where thoſe matters were deliberated which 
regarded the intereſt of the whole nation: but 


| 


each kingdom had its particular parliament, not 


much differing from the conſtitution of the ſeven 


united provinces of the Netherlands. Tho' each 
kingdom was a ſovereignty, they nevertheleſs in 
common debated on thoſe affairs which concern'd 
the univerſal good of the Heptarchy ; and what 
was decreed in this general afſembly, was to be 
punctually obſerved as enacted by the conſent of each 
particular King and kingdom. This is the plan 


and form of government of the. Heptarchy, which 


I ſhall, at preſent, no longer inſiſt on; deſigning 
to mention & it more fully in another place. 

But as time and circumſtance of affairs often 
introduce a change in the beſt conſtitutions, it 
happen'd, either by the ambition or reſtleſſneſs 
of thoſe Princes who reign'd in the ſeven dif- 
ferent kingdoms, the Anglo-Saxons did not long 


continue in that unity, which from their form of 


government we might eaſily expect. The moſt 
powerful among them endeavour'd to take advan- 
tage of the weakneſs of others, and at their ex- 
pence aggrandize themſelves ; hence aroſe frequent 
wars, which tended to the downfal of ſome of the 
ſeven kingdoms which were united to others, and 
at length to the union of all under one Prince. 


In this, chiefly conſiſts what has reach'd us of 


the hiſtory of the ſeven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 


+ Interregna, the plural of Interregnum 3 the ſpace of time between the death or depoſition of a ſupreme magiſtrate, and the ſuc- 


ceſſion, election, or reſtoration of another. 


$ Iam ſorry to hear it; this is the ſecond time we have already had it. 


ever tteated 
be placed to my account. 


As Mr. Rapin is cried up for the greateſt hiſtorian 


the Engliſh affairs, and as I am reſolved to give a juſt tranſlation, I hope his many needleſs repetitions will not 


I mean, 
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I mean, in the continual wars among themſelves, 


from the beginning to the end of the Heptarchy. - 


Another original cauſe of wars among theſe 
engliſh princes, was the ambition of thoſe, who, 
inveſted with the monarchical dignity, not content 
with the legal prerogatives of their command, were 
tor extending their privileges. If the authors who 
have wrote the hiſtory of the Heptarchy, had 
pleaſed to have given us a more exact information 
of what theſe prerogatives were, we might have 
made ſome judgment on the grounds of theſe wars, 
which the dificrences ariſing from them frequently 
cauſed ; but, they have only taken notice of the 
times, and the iſſue of thele diſſenſions, without 
making mention of the reaſons or motives, why 
one party was upon the offenſive, or the other 
upon the defenſive. This makes the preſent hiſtory 
more defective and inconnected, than cou'd be 
wiſh'd, as the annals afford only common and 
looſe facts, without any manner of coherence. All 
that we can gather from them 1s, the Anglo-ſaxon 
princes were naturally very reſtleſs, and it was 
very difficult for them to live in peace. But this 
character is not theirs in particular; ſince, in after 
ages, as little union has been ſeen among the ſove- 
reign princes of Europe. 

There is no queſtion, but the hiſtory of each 


of theſe kingdoms might have been enliven'd and 


embelliſhed by events more affecting and agreeable, 
than a recital of their wars *, to which their writers 
had chiefly apply'd themſelves. But unhappily 
theſe authors being all monks, had not a taſte to 
chuſe thoſe ſubjects which might make their read- 
ing delightful. The thing they moſt inſiſted upon, 


was matter of religion, and eſpecially the founda- 


tion of convents, with the privileges granted to the 


monks and other eccleſiaſticks. As their only de- 
ſign was to ſhew the origin of theſe foundations, 
and the revenues of their convents, they were under 


a neceſſity of letting poſterity know, that in Eng- 


land there were ſeven different kingdoms : that cer- 
tain ſovereigns of theſe kingdoms had founded ſuch 
and ſuch monaſteries, given them ſuch privileges, 
and endow'd them with ſuch revenues. This is 
what engaged them to make a fort of hiſtory of the 
Heptarchy, without which we ſhou'd never have 
underſtood the foundations of their prerogatives: 
on the other hand, as their views required no more, 
they were ſatisfied with giving a ſucceſſion of the 
Kings in different kingdoms, and ſome of their moſt 
remarkable actions. This is, properly ſpeaking, the 
only aſſiſtance we have for the hiſtory of the Hep- 
tarchy, of which the events relating to religion, 
are the principal matter; wherefore *tis neceſſary 
to ſay a word or two on this ſubject. 

The Saxons, when they made their deſcent in 
England, were all idolaters, and they did not be- 
gin to receive any inſtructions in the truths of the 
chriſtian religion, till one hundred and fifty years 
after their arrival: their converſion began in 597, 
in the kingdom of Kent, whither Gregory the firſt 


ſent Auguſtin, a benedictin monk; and was com- 


pleated in 6453, in the kingdom of Mercia, by 


* 
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certain miſſioners ſent thither out of Northumber- 
land. During theſe fifty ſix years ſpent in their 
converſion, ſuch revolutions 8 in ſome of 
theſe kingdoms, as totally deſtroy'd chriſtianity, 
which was as difficult to be re-eſtabliſnh'd, as it never 
heard of: this is remarkable in the kingdoms of 
Eſſex, Northumberland and Eſtanglia. Thus from 
the beginning of theſe converſions, to the end, 


the Engliſh were a mixture of chriſtians and ido- 

laters; ſome of the kingdoms being converted, 
while others remain'd in their paganiſm; and even 
in thoſe become chriſtian, the ſubjects were not all 


at once brought over. 
Auguitin preach'd to the Saxons of Kent, Mel- 


litus to the Eſt-ſaxons, Paulinus to the Northum- 


brians, Birinus to the Weſt-ſaxons, Wilfrid to the 
South-ſaxons, Felix to the Eſtangles; and in ſhort, 
monks came from the north to the Mercians. 
But their ſermons had not all an equal effect, as 
the ſtate of affairs were not always equally favoura- 
ble: notwithſtanding, in the ſpace of ſixty years, 
or thereabouts, all England embraced chriſtianity. 
This may ſuffice for the preſent, as I intend to 


ſpeak more fully of the church in cach particular 


kingdom. 

But I have one remark more to make, which 1s 
of no little importance. The monks in converting 
the Anglo-ſaxons to the chriſtian religion, took 
care to inſpire a certain devotion, which inclined 


them either to the building of monaſteries, or of 


augmenting the revenues of thoſe already founded. 
They were ſo dexterous in giving, this bent of 


inclination to their Kings, princes and great men, 


that the vaſt number of monaſteries founded in 
England, from the converſion of the Engliſh, to 
the diſolution of the Heptarchy, about two hun- 


dred years, and the immenſe riches amaſſed by the 


monks in that time are ſo very ſurprizing, one 
wou'd think religion conſiſted in being a benefactor 
to the monks, and all perfection in the embracing 
a monaſtick lite. This was the reaſon ſeveral + 
Kings, Queens, Princes and Princeſſes reſolved to 
diveſt themſelves of all worldly grandeur, and paſs 
the reſt of their days in convents; ſome of them 
to expiate enormous crimes they had committed, 
others as looking upon it the moſt ready way to 
lead them to ſalvation. The monks did not neg- 
lect keeping up the warmth of this ſort of devo- 
tion, by laviſhing their praiſes on ſuch who re- 
ſolved upon making theſe ſacrifices to God ; and gi- 
ving them out for ſaints, who died in theſe pious 
diſpoſitions. *Tis from hence we have the great 
number of ſaints of both ſexes found in the Engliſh 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, among whom there are ſe- 


veral Kings, as they by this means had the greateſt 


opportunities of acquiring their canonizations. 
After theſe general remarks upon the hiſtory of 
the Anglo-ſaxons, I ſhall now come to a parti- 
cular one of each of the ſeven kingdoms, in which 
I ſhall take notice of only ſuch events as are eſ- 
ſential, to avoid, as much as poſſible, that dryneſs 


commonly attending abridgements of this nature, 


1 2 
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* Mr. Rapin's inveteracy to the monks, which breaks out more and more in the ſequel, has here led him into a contradiction. 
If thoſe monks, who had ſuch a bad taſte, chiefly apply'd themſelves to a recital of the wars, they cou'd not moſtly inſiſt upon mat- 
ters of religion. &c. neither cou'd their only deſign be to ſhew the origin of their foundations, &c. becauſe they chiefly apply'd 
themſelves to a recital of the wars. I am as far from being a Roman catholick as ever my author was, but I don't think it, by any means, 
becoming the gravity of a writer, to ſhew the leaſt partiality either in point of religion or party ; an hiſtorian ought to be diveſted 
of all prejudice ; for where a judicious reader diſcovers him byaſs'd in any one point, he will call his veracity in queſtion, upon the 


whole of his work. | 
+ This remark of Mr. Ra 


in's is doubtleſs a very charitable one, and his concluſion extreamly chriſtian, I wiſh he had alſo 


left us his opinion on Diocleſian and Maximian diveſting themſelves of their purple. 
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hemm'd it on the north, and the German ocean 


in his name, but had not the title of King: Alla, 
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Abridgment of the Hiſtory 


II E kingdom of Northumberland was 
ſituated to the north of Humber, as its 
name imports: this river bounding it 

on the ſouth, divided it from Mercia; on the 
welt was the Iriſh ſea; the Pits and Scots 


waſh'd its eaſtern coaſts. It compriſed the coun- 
ties of Lancaſter, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Nor- 
thumberland, York, and the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham. The principal towns were York, Dunelm, 
ſince call'd Durham, Carliſle, named by the Ro- 
mans Luguballia, Hexham or Hagulſtadr, Lan- 
caſter, and ſome others of leſs note. This country 
was divided into two parts; Deira and Bernicia, 
each of which, was ſometimes a ſeparate kingdom ; 
the former was properly the ſouth, the latter the 
northern Northumberland: part of this was ſituated 
north of Scverus's Wall, and extended in a peak 
Noping on the eaſt ſide to the mouth of the T weed. 
The greateſt length of the whole kingdom, taking 
in both diviſions, was about 160 miles, and 100 
miles over in the broadeſt part. Ib 

Ida, firſt King of this country, began his reign 
in 547, and died in 559. After his death Nor- 
thumberland was divided into two parts, Bernicia 
and Deira. Adda, fon of Ida, enjoy'd the firſt; 
and Alla, the ſecond, but we are ignorant of the 
reaſon of this diviſion. 


In BERNICIA, In DEIRA, 
559 ADDA. 559 ALLA, 
566 GLAPPA. died in 388. 
572 FRIDULPH. 
579 THEODORICK. 
586 ATHALARICK. 


We know nothing of theſe Kings, but the times 
of their death. ; | 

Athalarick coming to the throne of Bernicia in 
a very advanced age, his fon Adeltrid govern'd 


King of Deira, dying in 588, Adelfrid, who had 
married his daughter Acca, ſeiz'd on the king- 


dom, tho* he left a ſon three years old, named 
Edwin. | 


593 ADELFRID or ETHELFRYD, 
King of all NokTHUMBERLAND. 


This prince, who ſucceeded his father in 390, be- 
came very powerful, and grew formidable to his 
neighbours, eſpecially the Britons or Welſh, 
the Scots and Pitts; but we have no particu- 
lar account of his wars; hiſtorians mentioning 
only one remarkable event, viz. Ethelfryd prepa- 
ring to beſiege Cheſter, of which the Welſh had 
got poſſeſſion, they on their ſide diſpoſed every 
thing to give him battle; and to the end, they 
. obtain the bleſſing of God upon their arms, 
order'd 1250 monks of the convent of Bangor, 
to place themſelves near the deſign'd field, and 
implore the divine aſſiſtance during the engage- 
ment. Theſe religious, making too much haſte 
to the place appointed them, were met by Ethel- 
fryd; who having learn'd the cauſe of their be- 
ing abroad, put them all to the ſword. After which 


of refuſal, to declare war. 


llaughter, he gain'd a very great victory over the | 


© 
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of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Welſh. ,Then entering into Wales, he entirely 
demoliſh'd the convent of Bangor, where there 
muſt have been above a thouſand religious, ſince, 
Bede aſſures us, it was divided into ſeven claſſes, 


the leaſt of which contain'd three hundred perſons ; 


two of the gates of this vaſt ſtructure, were more 
than a mile diſtant from each other : as this mona- 
ſtery was very ancient and famous, there is ſome 
probability, the monks driven out by the Anglo- 
ſaxons, were retired hither. 

While Ethelfryd extended his fame with his con- 
queſts, and became formidable to his neighbours, 
Edwin the ſon of Alla, King of Deira, wander'd 
to no purpole thro? ſeveral countries, in hopes of 
procuring the neceſſary aſſiſtance for recovering 
his father's throne ; but he cou'd ſcarce find a 
refuge to live in fafety. Ethelfryd, his enemy 
was ſo powerful, and ſo fear'd, that not one of 


the Engliſh princes wou'd riſque his own ſtates 


to ſupport the claim of a plunder'd orphan. At 
length, Redowald, King of Eſtanglia, commiſe- 
rating his unhappy condition, gave him ſhelter 
in his court : he was then about thirty years old, 
a fine figure of a man, and adorn'd with ſo many 
good qualities, that he gain'd the affection and 
eſteem both of Redowald and the Queen his con- 
ſort. Scarce had he begun to taſte the ſweets of 
this retreat, when the hatred of Ethelfryd, and 
the. timid policy of Redowald, brought him to the 
brink of ruin. The former fearing the King of 


Eſtanglia might attempt the reſtoration of this 


exiled prince to the throne of his father, ſent am- 
baſſadors to require him, either to give him up in- 
to his hands, or to put him to death; and in caſe 
Redowald, ſurprized 
at this demand, heſitated for ſome time: knowing 
himſelf not a match for the King of Northum- 
berland, he apprehended giving this irritated prince 
any ground for war, leaſt his country might be 
expoſed to devaſtations: on the other hand, ho- 
nour, conſcience, the tights of hoſpitality, and in- 


nocence of Edwin; the baſeneſs of ſubmiting to 


the commands of a prince, who had no authority 
over him, were ſtrong arguments for Redowald's 
denying to giving up a prince to his enemy, 
who required him with no other view than to de- 


| prive him of life. Theſe different reflections gave 


him very great uneaſineſs; he ſometimes inclin'd 


| to the diftates of honour, and at others liſten'd 


to thoſe of policy. 
Edwin, inform'd by the Queen of Redowald's 


irreſolution, was greatly perplex'd. He had been 


wandering twenty-ſeven years without finding a 


ſettled azyle, till the King of Eftanglia generouſly 


afforded this, which, by its neighbourhood to Nor- 
thumberland, was likely to prove fatal. He ſaw his 
loſs inevitable, ſhou'd Redowald deliver him to his 
enemy 3 but on the other hand, the King's ſuſpence 
gave him ſome hopes of a favourable change in his 
fortune. He conſider'd if Redowald reſolved to 
protect him, the war which would infallibly attend 
his refuſal of Ethelfryd's demand, might be pro- 
ductive of events to make way for his regaining the 
kingdom of his father. Beſide he was not aſſured 
he could either avoid the threaten'd danger by his 
flight, or find a refuge elſewhere : he therefore de- 
termined, whatever his fate might be, to meet it 
with reſolution, and to truſt to the generoſity of the 

King 
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Anno 613. King of Eſtanglia. Redowald had _— 
— ſoul; but the apprehenſions of a war, which ap- 


a great 


pear'd to him extreamly dangerous, made him re- 
ſolve to ſacrifice Edwin to the intereſts of his ſtate. 
The Queen, giving this prince information of her 
husband's deſign, he thought his ruin unavoidable: 
for at the ſame time Redowald had determined to 
make this ſacrifice to the King of Northumberland, 
he had alſo taken neceſſary precautions to ſecure the 
victim. 

Hitherto what has been related of Edwin is very 
natural; but in the time of Bede, who has been 
very diffuſive on the adventures of this prince, mi- 
racles were ſo much in faſhion, hardly was there any 
remarkable accident in hiſtory not ſeaſon'd with 
ſome prodigy or apparition 3 wherefore our author, 
who ſeems credulous enough in theſe matters, wou'd 
not forego the embelliſhing his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
with a miraculous event, which he aſſures us, was 
told him by ſome ancient men of his time ; beſide 
being himſelf engliſh, and born in Northumber- 
land, a miracle wrought in favour of Edwin, the 
the firſt chriſtian ſovereign of this kingdom, cou'd 
not but do honour to his country. He has related 
a great number of others in which he was not fo 
nearly concern'd, and which had no better founda- 
tion than the miracle he mentions on this occaſion. 
I wow'd willingly have paſs'd it over, as I have ma- 
ny others found in his hiſtory ; but as authors who 
have written after, have affected to follow him, I 
ſhall (leaving every one to believe as he thinks fit) 
continue the hiſtory of Edwin as I find it ſet down 
in Bede. . 

Edwin having received the melancholy news, in 
the dead of night, retired into the palace- garden to 
ruminate on the ſituation of his affairs; while he 
was deeply buried in thought, he ſaw a man in an 
extraordinary habit draw near, who aſk'd the rea- 
ſon why he alone was waking, when every body 
elſe was laid to ſleep; the prince anſwer'd, he was 
{urpriz'd a ſtranger ſhou'd have the curioſity to en- 
quire into the affairs of a man unknown to him. 
Believe not (anſwer'd the other) that I am unac- 
quainted with the ſubject of your preſent medita- 
tion; I know all that has happen'd to you, and 
come to bring a remedy to the ills you labour 
under; but what return wou'd you make to him 
who ſhall not only foretel your coming to the 
throne, but alſo your being the moſt powerful 
* and the moſt illuſtrious of all the Kings who 
have hitherto reign'd in England? If theſe hap- 
pen, anſwer d Edwin, I will liberally acknowledge 
the ſervices done me, and reward the perſon who 
propheſy'd this good fortune; He who both can 
* and will raiſe you to this degree of fame and 
*© grandeur (continued the ſtranger) requires no 
other return than your embracing his doctrine, 


and the being govern'd by his precepts: the | 


prince anſwer'd, I ſhou'd be very ungrateful, did I 
reject the advice of ſo good a friend. After this the 


ſtranger, laying his hand upon Edwin's head, ſaid, 


remember what I now do ; and when the like hap- 

Pens to you again, conſider no time is to be loſt in 

the execution of your promiſes. This converſation 

finiſh'd, the ſtranger diſappear'd after an extraordi- 

nary manner (1) to convince Edwin there was ſome- 
ing divine in this adventure. 

At the ſame time a perſon coming from the 
Queen to acquaint him with Redowald having 
changed his reſolution, very much increaſed the ſur- 
prize in which the late accident had left him. This 
princeſs had repreſented to the King in ſuch lively 
colours, the horror of the action he had reſolved 
upon, that he at length determin'd to run all riſques 


— FY — — — 


rather than be made an inſtrument to oppreſs the Anno 613, 


innocent; and having taken this generous reſolution, 
he ſent back the ambaſſadors of Ethelfryd with this 
anſwer, that he cou'd not conſent to give up Ed- 
win, und much leſs to put to death an innocent 
prince, who had ſought an azyle in his court. He did 


not at all doubt but this refuſal wou'd be attended 


with a bloody war. Ethelfryd was both haughty 
and powerful, and as he cou'd not but think him- 


ſelf affronted, the King of Eſtanglia very rightly 


judged he wou' d be violent in ſeeking a revenge. As 
commonly the perſon offended, eaſily imagines 
the offender ſtands upon his guard only, Redowald 
thought Ethelfryd, not expecting to be attack'd, 
might eaſily be ſurpriz'd ere he had aſſembled his 
forces; and therefore reſolved upon carrying the 
war into Northumberland. 

This reſolution being taken, he with great expe- 
dition levied an army, which he divided into three 
bodies to march at ſome diſtance one from the 
other: the firſt, was commanded by his eldeſt ſon 
Reyner, and ſent before to ſecure a certain paſs; 
he follow'd himſelf at the head of the ſecond, and 
Edwin who commanded the third march'd in the 


rear. Reyner, deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by ſome H. Huntingd. 
notable exploit, before the other two diviſions came 3: 


up, made longer marches, and more expedition 
than were agreeable to his orders; he hoped to 
ſurprize the King of Northumberland, who did 
not think of being attack'd, and in effect Ethelfryd 
had not aſſembled all his troops; but ſeeing Rey- 
ner too far advanced to be ſuſtain'd, he took the 
advantage of his error, and ſet upon this firſt corps 
before Redowald could poſſibly join him. The 
prince of Eſtanglia, whoſe want of conduct was ow- 
ing to his exceſs of courage and ambition, with 
great bravery . withſtood Ethelfryd's onſet, but 
thruſting himſelf too far into danger, he was ſlain 
and his army routed. 

Redowald enraged at the loſs of his ſon, thought 
of nothing but revenge. With the remaining troops 
commanded by himſelf and Edwin he flew to attack 
his enemy, who having advanced too far, had not 
time to retreat, neither cou'd he ſubmit to do it 
before a prince whom he had menaced with ſuch 
haughtineſs ; inſtead of admitting ſuch a thought, he 
arrogantly marched to meet the Eſtanglians. Both 
armies, animated with the ſame ſpirit, ſoon came to 
an engagement. Ethelfryd to maintain his reputa- 
tion was prodigious in his actions, but finding at 
length he was obliged to give way to numbers, 
choſe rather to die in the field, than ſurvive the 
ſhame of his defeat. Thus reſolved, he open'd a 
paſſage through the enemy's troops, and cover'd 
with wounds, fell in the midſt of their ranks. The 
Northumbrians were ſo diſcourag'd at his death, 
that caſting away their arms, they took to flight, 
and left the enemy maſter of the field of battle. 

This great victory being obtain'd, to which Ed- 
win had not a little contributed, Redowald march- 
ed into Northumberland, where he met nothing 
in a condition to oppoſe his victorious arms. Ethel- 
fryd left three ſons, Anfryd, Oſwald, and Oſwy; 
who, being no way able to reſiſt the conqueror, 
fled into Scotland. The Northumbrians thus left ro 
themſelves, without head, troops, or arms, and in 
a confuſion pretty common on the like occaſions, 
reſolved upon ſubmitting to the King of Eſtanglia. 
This heroick prince, who would not puniſh the 
ſubject for the haughtineſs of the ſovereign, nor 
take that advantage which his victory had given 
him, moved by a greatneſs of ſoul, ſeldom met 
with in any age, not only reſigned to Edwin the 
kingdom of Deira, to which he had a right, but 
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(1) Ut ferunt, repente diſparuit. 


alſo 
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Anno 624. 


Bede, I. 2. c. 9. 


alſo added that of Bernicia; conſent himſelf, with 
the glory of ſo generous an action. 


E D WIN, 
617. King of all NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This magnanimous action, and the late victory 
procur*d to Redowald the dignity of monarch then 
vacant. Edwin, whoſe late unhappy circumſtances 
render'd him an object of compaſſion, was in an 
inſtant become ſovereign of a kingdom reckon'd 
among the moſt powertul in England, by one of 
thoſe ſurprizing revolutions, which, tho? beyond the 
ſtrength of human foreſight, are ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of God. We cannot help admiring in the 
exaſtation of this prince, a very particular conduct 
of divine providence, who gradually diſpoſes every 
thing for the execution of his ſovereign will. It 
appcar'd in the ſ-quel, that the Almighty wou'd 
make uſe of Edwin to bring the Northumbrians to 
a knowledge of the goſpel, as he before had by 
the means of Ethelbert, converted the Kentiſh Sax- 
ons. This will appear more fully in the hiſtory of 
the church. _ 

After the death of Redowald, who departed this 
life in 624, Edwin made no ſecret of his aſpiring 
to the monarchy ; and indeed, there was no prince, 
whether Angle or Saxon, who cou'd rival him in 
this honour, except Cinigiſil and Quicelm, who 
jointly reign'd in Weſſex. Quicelm cſpecially op- 
poled Edwin's pretentions with all his might; and 
this drew upon himſelf a war with this prince (in 
league with the King of Mercia) which had well 
nigh diveſted him of his ſtates, and brought him at 
length ſubmiſſively to crave a peace; which being 
concluded, Edwin met with no other oppoſition to 
his being inveſted with the dignity he ſought. Even 
the Welch, to avoid an invaſion threaten'd by Ed- 
win, agreed to pay him tribute, 

This prince, poſſeſſed of the monarchical digni- 
ty, extended its prerogatives much more than any 
of his predeceſſors. He aimed at an abſolute do- 
minion over the other ſovercigns of the Heptarchy, 
and did not uſe them with any great reſpect ; he 
ſhew'd the moſt regard for Ebald King of Kent, as 
he deſign'd to marry his Siſter Erhelburga, a prin- 
ceſs of extraordinary merit. He flatter'd himſelf 
that his rank and power wou'd cauſe this propoſal 


to be joylully received : But in his addreſſes he met 


a difficulty little expected. Ethelburga, ſtrongly 
attached to the chriſtian religion, wou'd not con- 
{ent to marry an idolatrous prince, however honour- 
able (otherwiſe) were the marks of eſteem he had 
given her. The King her brother was not leſs averſe 
to this marriage, and when the propoſition was 
made him, he would not agree to it, but on con- 
dition his ſiſter ſhould have full liberty to make 
publick profeſſion of her religion: tho? this ſeem'd 
a hard article to the monarch, yet the deſire he had 
to enjoy a princeſs whoſe merit was univerſally ac- 
knowledged, made him conſent to every thing re- 
quired : on the other hand, the ſcruples of Ethel- 
burga were removed, by the giving her hopes ſhe 
might (after the example of her mother Bertha of 
France, who had been the inſtrument of converting 
the Kentiſh Saxons) bring her huſband and his ſub- 
jects to the knowledge of the truth. Every thing 
thus regulated according to the King of Kent's de- 
fire, Ethelburga jet out for Northumberland, ac- 
companied by ſome eccleſiaſticks; particularly Pau- 
linus, whom Juſtus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had 
rais*d to the dignity of a biſhop. To this Paulinus, 
Edwin and the Northumbrians owed their conver- 


* 


ſtory of the church. 

Edwin lived many years in an undiſturbed peace, 
equally belov'd and rever'd by the Kings of the 
Heptarchy; he made uſe of theſe proſperous con- 
junctures not only to maintain his juriſdiction over 
the other kings, but alſo to introduce a good regu- 
lation in his ſtate, and to make wholſome laws, of 
which he enfofced a punctual obſervance. 

Hiſtorians take notice, juſtice was fo exactly diſtri- 


land during his reign, that a child might have croſs'd 
the whole kingdom with a purſe of gold in its hand 
without hazard of being robb'd: But Edwin's 
greateſt care, aſter his converſion, was to propagate 
the true Religion in thoſe places where it was yet 
unknown, and to re-eſtabliſh it in others, whence 
it had been baniſh'd. It was by his ſollicitation, 
and perhaps by his abſolute command, Erpwald 
King of Eſtanglia allow'd the chriſtian religion to 
be again preached in his territories, and at length 
became himſelf a convert to chriſtianity. Edwin, 
who did not eaſily ſuffer an oppoſition to his will, 
pretended to an authority over the other Kings, of 
which he was extreamly jealous. And having a 
device carried before him made in the form of a 
globe (1), which repreſented the union of the go- 
vernment of the ſeven kingdoms in his perſon, he 


aim*d at being regarded not only as their chief, but 
as their lord. 


eſt impatience. He was a haughty turbulent prince, 
who eſteeming his dependance on the King of Nor- 
thumberland an indignity, paſſionately longed to 
ſhake off this ſpecies of ſervitude ; but as he durſt 
not ſingly engage in ſo great an enterprize, he 
waited with anxiety for a favourable opportunity 
of ſtirring. Ar the ſame time there was a prince 
in the iſland in like circumſtances, who with no leſs 
ardour wiſhed to throw off the yoke impoſed by the 
engliſh monarch. This was Cadwallo King of the 
Welſh, who look*d upon it as a diſhonour borh to 
him and his ſubjects to pay tribute to a foreign prince. 
Theſe two ſovereigns having communicated their 
thoughts to each other, enter'd into a league 
againſt Edwin, and began their preparations 3 but 
as they cou'd not be conceal'd, they made Edwin 
reſolve to be, if poſſible, beforehand with them; 
he therefore advanced as far as Heathfield, where 
he met the two confederate Kings marching to 
give him battle: a very hot engagement enſued. 
The Mercians and the Welſh confided in the ſupe- 
riority of their troops. The Northumbrians in the 
prudence and bravery of their King, who tho' in- 
feriour in the number of forces, made good that 
deficiency by his courage, and by the excellent or- 
ders he gave, which kept the fight equal, and made 
him hope victory would at length declare on his 
ſide; but an unhappy accident made him loſe that 
coolneſs of temper he had all along preſerv'd, and 
was then more than ever neceſſary. His eldeſt ſon 
Offrid (who bravely ſeconded him) fell at his feet, 
pierced by an arrow; grief, at this ſight, gave a 
looſe to his paſſion, and regardleſs whether he was 
tollowed by his men, he broke into a great body 
of the enemy, and being hemm'd in, fell by a 
number of wounds. The loſs of his life was fol- 
lowed by that of the victory ; for his not appear- 
ing, put the Northumbrians into a conſternation, 
which began to break their ranks, and made them 
at length turn their backs, and leave the field of 


| battle to their enemies. 


, 


(1) This emblem was call'd in latin Tuffa. 


& . ts 1 


Juſt, Lip. mentions it in his commentary on Vegetius “. | 
2 An author who wrote on military diſcipline, and who by Lipſ. him 
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ſelf is ſaid to be rather not àa bad than a good writer. 
| Thus 


buted, and ſo rigorouſly executed in Northumber- 


Among all the Anglo-Saxon princes Penda king Axxo 633. 
of Mercia bore Edwin's exaltation with the great- Bede 1. 2. c. 2. 


on, as I ſhall more fully make appear in the hi- Anno 2 
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Anno 633. 


Thorn. hiſt, 


2 abbot. Can- 
ter. Camden 
1 in cantio. 
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Bede, I. 2. c. 20. 


Thus died Edwin in the forty-eighth year of his 
age, the ſeventeenth of his reign in Northumber- 
land, and ninth of his monarchy. He had two wives, 
the firſt daughter of Cearlus King of Mercia, by 
whom he had Offrid and Effrid. By Ethelburga of 
Kent, he had two other ſons and two daughters, of 
whom three died in their infancy ; Anfleda, who 
ſurviv'd, was married to Oſwy King of Northum- 
berland. Edwin reſided at Derventio, now called 
Auldby, in the county of York. 


INTERKRAE UN U NM, 


The two Kings made uſe of their victory with 
all imaginable cruelty. The Northumbrians after the 
loſs of their prince and army, being in no condition 
to make reſiſtance, the confederates enter'd Nor- 
thumberland, and in a terrible manner waſted all the 
country. The Welſh, tho? chriſtians, carried their 
barbarity to ſuch height, that Effrid, fon of Edwin, 
apprehenſive of falling into their hands, ſurrender'd 
himſelf to the King of Mercia, from whom he ex- 
pected more favour. At firſt he received him with 
ſome humanity, but afterwards had him murther'd 
in his preſence. Queen Ethelburga and Paulinus 
ſhelter'd themſelves with the King of Kent, who 
gave his fiſter ſome lands for the founding a mona- 
ſtery (in which ſhe paſs'd the remainder of her 
days) and procured Paulinus the biſhoprick of Ro- 
cheſter. FREY | | 

The Northumbrians were ſo weaken'd by their 
defeat, and the cruelties, or rather fury of the 
two victorious Kings towards their country, they 
were a long time before they recover'd themſelves 
at length, ſecing no end to their misfortunes, they 
thought it more honourable to periſh with ſword 
in hand, than by the barbarity of two tyrants, 
who breathed nothing but blood and ſlaughter. 
Having thus reſolved to {ell their lives at a dear 
rate, they determined to make choice of a head to 
command them. When they came to elect a King, 
the ancient jealouſies between the Bernicians and the 
Deirians reviving, they could not agree upon the 
choice of one who ſhould govern both nations. 
Thoſe of Deira elected Oſrick, a relation of Edwin; 
and the Bernicians ſet Anfrid upon their throne, | 
who after the defeat and death of Erheltryd his fa- 
ther with Oſwald and Oſwy his Brothers withdrew 
into Scotland, where all three received the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, | 


633. OSRICK, ANFRID, 


in DEIRA. in BERNICIA. 


No ſooner were theſe two Kings enthron'd, but 
they renounced the chriſtian religion, which they 
had before profeſs'd. As their revolt againſt God 
was ſudden, ſo their puniſhment was not long de- 
lay'd ; both loſing their lives in the firſt year of their 
reign. Oſrick, with an army compoſed of new 
levies, raſhly beſieging Cadwallo in York, and the 


and attack*d him ſo turiouſly, that his army was en- 
tirely routed, and himſelf left dead in the field. After 
this, Cadwallo march'd againſt the King of Bernicia, 
who was at the head of twelve thouſand men. This 


could get within reach, and then ſetting upon him 
when he leaſt expected it, Anfrid loſt his life, and 
great ſlaughter was made of the Northumbrians.” 


INTERREGNU M. 


After ſo many repeated loſſes, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive the 1 Kal Bi ſtate of Northumberland, where 
Cadwallo exerciſed moſt dreadful barbarities, which 


_ 2 by the Northumbrians ſtrugglings, 
ol. I. 


Welſh King reſenting the bravado, made a ſally, 


prince he amus'd with propoſitions of peace, till he | 


| 


| 


ſeem'd as if the entire extirpation of this wretched Anno 634. 


people could only aſſwage the perſecution. This cruel 
treatment, at length, rouſed Oſwald brother of An- 
frid to the reſolution of hazarding every thing for the 
relief of a nation ſo grievouſly oppreſs'd. In this 


generous deſign, he gather'd a ſmall body of troops Bede, 1. 2. C. 3. 


and boldly oppoſed the uſurper. 


wald with the utmoſt contempt, placed himſelf at 
the head of his troops to attack him, not at all 
doubting of ſucceſs. Oſwald being informed of his 
enemy's approach, retrenched himſelf in an advan- 
tageous poſt, where he waited his coming; but de- 
pending more upon the aſſiſtance of heaven, than 
upon his own forces, he planted a croſs at the head 
of his camp, and with his army kneeling down, 
humbly implored the Almighty to proſper his 
arms. In the mean time Cadwallo advanced, 
confidently aſſured of victory from the number of 
his troops, and with this prepoſſeſſion (to animate 
his men by his example) went up to the retrench- 
ments of the Northumbrians, without other thought 
than that of glutting his rage : but while he was 
endeavouring to open a paſſage to come at his ene- 
mies, he received a ſhot thro? the body with an ar- 
row, which put am end both to his deſigns and life. 
His death cauſed a great diforder among his ſol- 
diers, who began by degrees to retreat; upon which 
the Northumbrians quitting their retrenchments, 
ruſhed ſo vigorouſly upon their enemies, that they 
gave them an entire overthrow. The victory of 
the Engliſh was ſo compleat, and the protection of 
Heaven ſo manifeſted in their tavour, that the 

gave the name of Heafen-field, or Heaven's field, 


to the place where this battle was fought : it is 
now called Haledon, 


634. OS WAL D, 


King of all NokTHUMBERLAND. 


Tho? the King G. Malmeſb. 
of Mercia was already withdrawn into his own ter- J. 1. C. 3. 


ritories, Cadwallo looking upon this army of Oſ- 447 


After this great victory, Oſwald took poſſeſſion plor. Wigorn 
of the two kingdoms of Northumberland, to both M. Weſtmon. 


| which he was heir. To Bernicia by his father Ethel- 


fryd, and to Deira by his mother Acca, ſiſter of 
Edwin; he made ſo good uſe of the religious in- 
ſtructions he received in Scotland, that he farpaſsed 
all the princes of his time in piety and knowledge, 
The ſevere virtue he profeſs'd, his humility and 
zeal for the propagating of the true religion, gain'd 
him the love of his ſubjects ro ſuch degree, that 
after his death he was honour'd as a faint. He 
had the good fortune and ſatisfaction to deliver his 
country trom the tyranny of Cadwallo ; of re-uniting 
the two diviſions of Northumberland under one do- 
minion, and alſo of being acknowledged monarch 
over the Anglo-Saxons. Tis even fie he made 
the Welſh, Scots and Picts tributaries, and uſed his 
utmolt endeavours to re-eſtabliſh the chriſtian reli- 
gion in his dominions, which had been intirely ba- 
niſhed thence by the troubles following the death 
of Edwin. | | | 

Oſwald employed many years in this neceſſary 
and pious deſign, which, the King of Mercia, in- 
tending to make .war upon him, obliged him to 
interrupt, and prepare for his own defence. Penda, 
a reſtleſs and haughty prince, not being able to 
bear Oſwald's ſuperiority, which the quality ot mo- 
narch gave him, with deſign to rid himſelf of 
a dependance to him infupportable, ſuddenly took 
up arms in hopes of ſurprizing him before any de- 


claration of war. Oſwald thinking it of the great- , , 


eſt importance to be early in his oppoſition to the 
King of Mercia's deſigns, made ſuch haſte to meet 
him, that he left part of his troops behind. Penda 
taking advantage of this precipitation, by _—_ 
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Anno 642. he had the ſuperiority of numbers, gave him battle, 
and won a compleat victory; which had been 
more to his honour, had it not been ſully'd by his 
cruelty. He cauſed the body of Oſwald, tound 
among the dead, to be inhumanly cut into ſeveral 

ieces, of which he made as many trophies, by fix- 
ing them upon ſtakes in the middle of the field 
of battle call'd Oſwadſter. Oſwald lett a fon 
nam'd Adelwalt, who ſome time after was King ot 

Dcira. 

| The King of Mercia made uſe of his victory 
with his uſual cruelty. After having waſted Nor- 
thumberland, he beſieged Bamburg, a fortified 
town built by Ida. This place holding out longer 
than he expected, reſolved to burn it; where- 
fore having brought to the walls a great quantity 
of wood, waited a fair wind to ſet fire to it, which 
was no iooner kindled, but the wind changing, 
drove the flame into, and greatly damaged the 
camp of the beſiegers: this enterprize failing, he 


rais'd the ſiege, and carried the war into Eitanglia. 


Penda withdrawing, gave a little reſpite to the 
Northumbrians, The Bernicians placed Olwy the 
brother of Oſwald upon their throne ; and the Dei- 
rians crown'd Oſwin ſon of Oſrick, who was de- 
teated and kill'd by Cadwallo. | 


643 QOIW Y, 


in BERNICIA. 


644. OS WIN, 


in DEIRa. 


Ofwy thought himſelf very much injur'd in be- 
ing deprived ot part of his brother's dominions, but as 
he apprehended a new war with the King of Mercia, it 
was no proper time to diſpute it; wherefore, as 
long as this tear laſted, he continued a pretty good 
underſtanding with Oſwin. But as ſoon as he ſaw 
Penda engaged in other wars, he laid claim to the 


3 kingdom of Deira. Oſwin, after having try'd by 
3 3. various means to appeaſe his enemy, was at length 


obliged to take up arms in his own defence. He 
was a mild and. peaceable prince, rather devout than 
brave, who, notwithſtanding neceſſity forced him 
into this war, had much ado to overcome his ſcru- 
plwes. He thought it a very great ſin to have blood 
ſhed in his quarrel. In this perſuaſion he ſecretly 
ſtole from his army, and withdrew to the houſe of 
N a certain ear] whom he thought his beſt friend, with 
h deſign to ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery 3 but the 


ack þ time was not allowed him; for this traytor diſco- 
c. 14, © Vering him to Oſwy, he cauſed him to be inhu- 


manly murther*d : hoping the death of this good 

rg would facilitate the means of attaining his 

ingdom. This barbarous action was not however 

followed by the propoſed advantage. The Dei- 

ans irritated againſt him, and fearing to come un- 

der the dominion of ſo cruel a prince, expeditiouſly 

fill'd the vacant throne with Adelwalt, 6 of Oſ- 

wald, brother of Oſwy, a prince much fitter than 

his predeceſſor to maintain his rights; ſome time 

after, Oſwy, ſtung with remorſe of conſcience, 

founded a monaſtery on the ſpot where Oſwin had 

been aſſaſſinated, flattering himſelf he ſhould expiate 
his crime by ſo trifling a penance. 


— — 


OSWY, 
Still in BEKNicCia. 


ADELWALT, 
In DEIRA. 


652 


*Twas hardly poſſible, notwithſtanding the near 
relation of theſe two, that Oſwy and Adelwalt 
cou'd live amicably together, as the former ſtil 
kept up his pretenſions to the kingdom of Deira, 
and the latter was no ſtranger to his claim; con- 
| ſequently it was his intereſt not only to miſtruſt 
| his uncle's deſigns, but if poſſible to ſecure his 
own eaſe, by putting it out of that prince's power 
to diſturb his quiet. Wherefore he readily liſten'd 
| to a propoſal made him of entering into a league 


. > rider E AREA. a DE woe nds h neo feoetdi 


—_— 


againſt Oſwy, with the King of Mercia and Eſt- Axxo 652, 
anglia, ſet on foot by Penda, tho” at that time 

ſeventy eight years of age. Oſwy having intelli- 

cence of this, left nothing unattempted to lay 

the ſtorm ; he even offer'd the King of Mercia a 

ſum of money to buy him off; but nothing cou'd 

appeaſe this irreconcileable enemy of the Northum- 

brians, who, back'd by the Eſtanglians and Dei- 

rians, thought he had an excellent opportunity to 

latiate his anger. Oſwy was then obliged ſingly As“ 655. 
to withſtand three enemies, whoſe united forces G. Mafne 
juſtly excuſed his fears: in this urgent neceſſity hel. 1. e. 4. 
vow'd to found twelve monaſteries, and to make | 
one of his daughters a nun, if God favour'd him 2 
with victory. To this vow the hiſtorians at- 
tribute the happy ſucceſs with which the Almighty 7 
bleſs'd him in this war. While the two armies ap- of 
proach*d each other, the King of Deira reflecting, | 
the victory on either {ide wou'd be equally pre- 
judicial to him, having as much reaſon to appre- 
hend the loſs of his kingdom by Penda as by 
Oſwy, determined to reſerve his troops, and by 
ſtanding neuter in the fight, be in a condition to 
defend himſelf againſt the conqueror. The two . 
armies being ready to engage, Penda, ignorant of 5 
Adelwalt's deſign, boldly fell upon the King of | 
Bernicia, not at all doubting to be ſuſtain'd by 

the Deirians and Eſtanglians. But the Mercians, 

ſeeing the King of Deira draw his troops apart, 

were fo diſcouraged (imagining treachery in the 

caſe) they began to give way. The Kings of Mer- 

cia and Eſtanglia uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 

hearten their amazed troops ; but as theſe princes 

were both ſlain while they exerted themſelves to re- 

new the fight, their armies were at ength routed. 

This battle was fought on the banks of the river Bede 1. 7. 
Are, at a place call'd Winnifield. C. 24. 

This victory obtain'd, Oſwy march'd directly 
into Mercia, and reduced the kingdom, of which 
he kept poſſeſſion but three years. In this interval 
he was elected monarch, that dignity having been 
vacant from the death of his brother Oſwald. | 
Penda, indeed, was the only prince, who could MY 
juſtly pretend to this ſupreme command; but at 5 
the ſame time he was the moſt dangerous to be 
entruſted with it. 5 

Oſwy enjoyed the kingdom of Mercia under Ho 
the title of conqueſt ; and the ſons of Penda were E 
forced to ſeek refuge among their friends; a miſ- = 
tortune which, doubleſs, had been of longer dura- 1 
tion, had not the Mercians oppreſſed by the officers 
of Oſwy, made an inſurrection. They ſo well 
managed their affairs, that when their conqueror 
chought himſelf moſt ſecure, they ſuddenly drove 
out all the Northumbrians, and placed Wolpher, 
ſon of Penda, upon the throne of Mercia. 

Few years after, Oſwy had in ſome meaſure a 
reparation for this loſs, by the acquiſition of the 
kingdom of Deira, Adelwalt dying without chil- 
dren. Thus Northumberland was again re- united 
under one prince. | 


OSWY, 


Sole King of NokTHUMBERLAND. 


This re-union was not of long continuance.. 
Oſwy's fondneſs of his natural ſon Alfred, again 
ſever'd from Bernicia the kingdom of Deira, which 
he gave to this beloved ſon, tho' againſt the incli- 
nation of the Deirians. Woe 

ALFRED, 

In DRIRA. 


*' >" 5 "oma 

In BERNICIA. | 
Oſwy, after a reign of twenty eight years, dy'd Aw 670- 3 
in 670, The beginning of his reign was diſturbed . 
| "2 
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Book III. 


monaſteries. 


— — 


= Aa:xo 670. by wars, but his good fortune at — prevail- 


ing, he obtain'd ſome quiet. Bede ranks him with 
the moſt illuſtrious princes of the Heptarchy, tho? 
Oſwin's murther was a very great blemiſh to his 
reputation. The hiſtory of the church will ſhew 
the principal reaſon induced this hiſtorian to make 
ſuch advantageous mention of Oſwy. By Anfleda 
his conſort, daughter of King Edwin, he left two 
ſons and three daughters, of whom, Egfrid ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Northumberland, and 
the dignity of Monarch over the Engliſh. The 
Deirians, on the news of Oſwy's death, revolted 
againſt their King Alfred, and gave themſclves up 
to Egfrid, who thus became King of all Northum- 
berland. Alfred withdrew into Ireland, where he 
chiefly employ'd himſelf in ſtudy, waiting a time, 
more propitious to his intereſt. 


EGFR1D, 
King of all NoxTHUMBERLAND. 


Tho? Egfrid came young to the crown, he ſoon 
made himſelf both fear'd and eſteem'd. His 
neighbours the Picts, in hopes to ſpoil him of part 
of his territories, began a war ; but they were of- 
ten defeated, and at laſt, conſtrain'd to buy their 
peace, by yielding to him ſome part of their coun- 
try. Wolpher, King of Mercia, deſign'd alſo 
ſome acquiſitions in Northumberland; but he was 
glad, before the war was ended, to ſave his own 
country. 

The good fortune which attended the beginning 
of Egfrid's reign gain'd him the dignity of 
Monarch. In the year 684, he ſent under the 
command of Bertfrid an army into Ireland, to en- 
deavour its conqueſt. This general uſed the Iriſh 
with great cruelty, not ſparing even churches and 
Theſe barbarities was the ruin of the 
undertaking ; for the Iriſh recovering from their firſt 
ſurprize, made ſo gallant a defence, they forced 
Bertfrid to re-embark his troops in a very ſhat- 
ter*d condition. 


Egfrid gaining nothing on that fide, refolved 
to extend his frontiers on the north, and enter'd the 


Picts country; who, not expecting the invaſion, to 
protect themſelves from the firſt aſſaults of their 
enemies, withdrew to the moraſſes. Egfrid was 
ſo imprudent as to purſue them; which entangled 
tim in long, narrow and unknown paſſes, whence 
he cou'd not retreat. The Picts, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country, ſo haraſſed his troops 
periſhing with hunger in theſe deſerts, that he loſt 
above half his army. At length, to deliver him- 
ſelf from this dilemma, he was forced to an un- 
equal engagement, and was flain in the fortieth 
year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. 
Egfrid had two wives; the firſt named Adel- 
frida, daughter of Annas, King of Eſtanglia, and 
dowager of Thombert, an Engliſh lord; tis ſaid, 
notwithſtanding, ſhe was twice married, ſhe pre- 


ſerved her virginity, and obtain'd at length of 
Egfrid a ſeparation ; after which, ſhe founded a 


monaſtery at Ely, and was herſelf the firſt abbeſs 
ſhe is revered in England under the name of St. 


Auldry. 


The death of Egfrid, and loſs of his army, 


was of fatal conſequence to the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, which never after made the ſame fi- 
gure. The Picts took advantage of their victory, 
to conquer one of the provinces of Bernicia, which 
lay convenient for them. On the other hand, the 
Welſh ſeiz' d upon two counties, formerly making 


| ſucceeded him. 


the kingdom of Areclute, of which they made Axx0 684, 


two, viz. Lenox and Cumberland; but the former 


was ſome years after taken from them. 

Egfrid leaving no children, the Northumbrians 
recall'd Alfred, formerly King of Deira, who was 
withdrawn into Ireland ; and gave him the crown 
of both kingdoms, which were never after divided. 


AGF 


King of NoRTHUMBERLAND, 


As the Pits and Welſh had had time to fix Av 589. 
themſelves in their conqueſts, before Alfred was Bede I. 4. c. 26. 


ſeared on the throne of Northumberland, *rwas im- 
poſſible for him to wreſt out of their hands, the 
acquiſitions they had made after the death of Eg- 
tri; all that he cou'd do, was to preſerve, and 
that with great difficulty, the remaindur of the 
kingdom not ſeldom attack*d by it neighbours. The 
monarchy of the Anglo-ſaxons was transferr*d to 
the Kings of Weſſex. 


Alfrid, twenty years after his reſtoration, dy*d Ax' 705. 


in 705, he left one ſon, 
eight years old, under the tuition of a lord named 
Brithrick. 


OSRED, 


King of NoRTHUMBERLAND, 


Oſred his ſucceſſor, but Ann. Sax. 
Flor. Wigorn. 


As the minority of Kings is often ſubject to G. Malmeſb. 
troubles, it happen'd in the beginning of this prince's I. 3. de Pon- 


reign, a certain lord of the country named Edulph, ** 
taking advantage of his tender years, attempted to 


deprive him of his crown: a powerful faction in 
the kingdom, acknowledging him their ſovereign, 
Oſred and his guardian were conſtrain'd to with- 


draw into the caſtle of Bambourg, where Edulph 


immediately beſieged them. The length of this 
ſiege giving Brithrick time to recover himſelf, and 
his friends an opportunity of ſtirring for their lawtul 
King, Edulph, on a ſudden deſerted by his partiſans, 
was obliged to break up the ſiege in great diſor- 


der. Brithrick laying hold on this happy turn of Bede l. 5. 


ee wo he e c. 19. 
fortune, ſallied out of Bambourg, in purſuit of the Fl. Wigorn. 


uſurper, whom having overtaken and made priſoner, 
he ſtruck of his (1) head. 

Oſred being of age, and maſter of himſelf, run 
into all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery ; above 


all, he ſlighted the monks, which in thoſe days, Fl. Wigorn. 


was look*d upon as the height of impiety; nay, 
*tis ſaid, he made no ſcruple of debauching the 
nuns, and even of employing force with thoſe, whom: 
he cou'd not gain by his flatteries. Tho? we cannor: 
affirm this accuſation is well grounded, it however, 
produced very great effects. Since Alfred, baſtard 
of Oſwy had obtain'd the crown, all the natural 
ſons of Kings or their deſcendants, thought they 
had an equal right to aſpire to the throne. This 
was a fertile ſource of troubles in the kingdom of 
Northumberland. Cenred and Oſrick, deſcended 
from Ogga, one of the natural ſons of King Ida, 
perceiving Oſred was neither loved nor regarded, 
made a party againſt him, which the regular and 
ſecular clergy ſupported to the utmoſt of their 
power, as *twas their intereſt to change their ſove- 
reign. This faction was at length ſo ſtrong, they 
were in a condition not only to withſtand, but 
even to give the King battle; in which he was 
ſlain at the age of nineteen, and in the eleventh 
year of his reign. 


(1) Two months after his revolt. 


CENRED 


Cenred the chief of this revolt A 


N 716, 

Malmeſb. 
. 

— Huntingd. 
L. 
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Anxo 717. 
— 


An' 732. 


759. 


Aw? 751. 


Oſwy, who began to give Mollon ſome diſturbance; 


C EN R E D, 
King of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


This King died the ſecond year of his reign, and 
Ofrick his aſſiſtant in obtaining the crown, ſucceed- 
ed to the throne. 


OSRICK, 
King of NoR THUMBERLAND. 


Oſrick reigned eleven years without performing 
any thing remarkable, and left the crown to his 
kinſman Ceolulph. 

CEQUL UL EI 
King of NoRTHUMBERLAND, 

This prince having reign'd ſeven or eight years, 
quitting the crown, was ſhaved a monk in the 
convent of Lindisfarn, where he ended his days. 
Edbert ſucceeded to the throne. 

E DB E R f. 


King of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


The coronation of Edbert was immediately fol- 


. Jow'd by an invaſion of the Picts on the north 
* frontiers. . 
all his troops toward that quarter, the King of 


This war obliging Edbert, to march 


Mercia laying hold of the advantage given him 
by their being at a diſtance, attack'd the ſouthern 
parts of Northumberland, whence he carried off 
a great booty. 
Edbert, towards the end of his reign, having 
made a league with Oenguſſa King of the Picts, 
recover*'d the town of Areclute, capital of the 
kingdom of Lenox, taken by the Welſh in the 
reign of Alfred. In this action, the two confe- 
derate Kings won a battle againſt Deovama, a 
Welſh general or prince, who came to the relief 
of Areclute. Soon after Edbert retired to a mo- 
naſtery, leaving his crown to his ſon Oſulph. 


OSU LP HH, 
King of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Oſulph was aſſaſſinated in the firſt year of his 
reign, and Mollon-Adelwalt, tho' not of the blood 
royal, raiſed to the throne. 


MOLLON-ADELWALT, 
King of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


The election of Mollon was a new ſource of evils 
which ſhook Northumberland, and proved at 
length the entire ruin of this kingdom. The 
Northumbrians having made this falſe ſtep, of 
placing on the throne a King not deſcended from 
the royal family, all their great men thought them- 
ſelves alſo entitled to the crown, and the princes 
of the blood royal keeping up their pretenſions, 


gave birth to ſuch factions in the kingdom, as end- 


ed in its flavery. Some of the lords finding Mol- 


lon-Adelwalt had the power by the ſupport of a | 


ſtrong party, to make himſelf King, thought it 


equally juſtifiable in them, to riſe by the ſame me- 


thods: among theſe was a certain lord named 


but death deliver'd him from his rival. Alcred 


deſcended from King Ida, by Alarick, one of his 


= 


| 


—— 


| 


ſuccceded by Oſred ſon of King Alcred. 


natural ſons, follow'd the ſteps of Oſwy, and ha- Anxvo 6, 3 


ving ſecretly conſpired againſt Mollon, found 
means to take him in the ſnares he had laid; 
deprived him of life, and ſeiz d on the crown. 


AL CRE p, 
King of NoRkTHUMBERLAND. 


The party of Mollon-Adelwalt, which had been 
reduced to à low ebb by the death of this prince, 
having, with time, recover'd the advantages they 


had loſt, Alcred, to avoid falling into the hands of 


his enemies, fled to the King of Pitts. He had no 
ſooner abdicated, but this ſame party placed in the 
throne Ethelred the ſon of Mollon. 


ETHELRKRE D, 


King of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


As Ethelred was rais'd to the royal dignity by the Aw 774. 


ſupport of his faction, he thought the beſt way to 
maintain himſelf in it, was by death or baniſnment, 
to deſtroy the chiefs of the contrary party. In the 
proſccution of his deſign, he put to death, either for 
imaginary crimes or triffling faults, three principal 
lords who had oppoſed his election. But this violent 
procedure, far from having the effects he expected, 
haſten'd the conſpiracy of his enemies, who made 
the death of theſe three innocent lords a plauſible 
pretence for their taking arms. In a little time 
they were in a condition to bring into the field an 
army capable of giving the King diſturbance : 
he hoped, notwithſtanding, very eaſily to reduce 
them to their obedience by ſending againſt them 
his beſt troops, under the command of a general 
devoted to his intereſt. But the rebells defeated 
theſe forces, and ſoon after giving him a ſecond over- 
throw, reduced his affairs to ſo bad a condition he 
was oblig'd to ſeek refuge in ſome of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, as not ſccure in his own. Upon 
his withdrawing himſelf, the victorious faction con- 
ferr'd the royal dignity. on Alphuald the ſon of 
Olulph, and grandſon of Edbert. 


ALPHUALD I 


King of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Alphuald the firſt, reign'd eleven years with ju-As' 


ſtice and moderation; but, notwithſtanding, was 
aſſaſſinated by ſom? of the contrary party: his fol- 
lowers rever'd him after death as a faint. 


OSRED UM, 


King of NoRkTHUMBERLAND. 


This prince, who no way reſembled his prede- Ax“ 789. 


ceſſor, became ſo contemptible, that in the very 
firſt year of his reign, he was confin'd in a mo- 
naſtery. King Ethelred's party, which was very 
active in the depoſition of Oſred, had alſo power 
enough to bring about the reſtoration of Ethelred, 
after twelve years baniſhment. 


ET HE LRE D Reſtored. 


| Ethelred began his ſecond reign with two acts of Aw 790. 
cruelty, which very much incens'd his enemies a- 
gainſt him: the firſt was putting to death his im- 


mediate predeceſſor Oſred, who notwithſtanding his 
being a monk, gave him jealouſy : next, he made 
away with Alphus and Alphuin, two ſons of good 
King Alphuald. 


He was Anno 789. 
G. Malmeſb. 
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During his reign, the Danes landed in Northum- 
berland and burn'd the monaſtery of Lindistarn. 
The next year, allur'd by the booty carried off 
in their firſt deſcent, they return'd to the mouth of 
the Tine, and pillaged rhe convent of Tinmouth, 
founded by King Egtrid: they cou'd not this time 
ſpread their devaſtation farther. Ethelred, aſſiſted 
by his father-in-law Offa, King of the Mercians, 
drove them back to their veſſels, - and being over- 


taken by a very great ſtorm, moſt of them periſh'd 


on the coaſts of England. 


The cruel and revengeful temper of Ethelred, 
very much encreaſed ſince his reſtoration the hatred 
of the contrary faction. But he giving himſelf 
little trouble at the murmurings of his enemies, 
thought only of gratifying his paſſion, and of 
ſtrengthning himſelf in the throne, by the death 


or baniſhment of thoſe whom he apprehended. 
At length attempting to exile Ardulph, a princi- 
pal lord of Northumberland, gave the diſcontent- 
ed faction a pretence to revolt. This civil war ha- 
ving laſted two years, and the malecontents per- 
ceiving this a too long and uncertain method, to 
rid themſelves of the King, got him aſſaſſinated. 
This did not hinder his party, yet powerful, from 
ſubſtituting Oſbald, one of the ſame faction, in his 
lace. 

, Charlerragne, a great friend to Ethelred, ſo re- 
ſented his death, he was very near declaring war 
againſt the Northumbrians, as we are informed b 


a letter Alcuin wrote on this ſubject to Offa, King 
of Mercia. 


OSBALD, or OSRED, 
King of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


While every ane was buſied in rejoycings for this 
new election, the oppoſite party both laid and ex- 


- ecuted their ſcheme ſo well, they drove out Oſbald, 


ſeven and twenty days after his exaltation, and plac'd 
Ardulph in the throne. 


* 


—_—_ 


ARD UL © IH, 


AxxNO 796. 
| 9 
King of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Theſe diviſions continually rent the unfortunate 
kingdom of Northumberland, Ardulph was main- 
tain'd in the throne, by the ſupport of the molt 
powerful faction: the other, notwithſtanding, was 
trom time to time ſtruggling to raiſe its head. 
Alcred, who had formerly fat on the throne of this 
kingdom, had left a fon named Alcmund, then 
chief of the depreſſed party. This prince growing Ax 899. 
formidable, Ardulph put him to death, judging this Sim. Vauclm, 
ſacrifice abſolutely neceſſary to his own ſafety. His 
death being look'd upon by the malecontents no 
leſs than a martyrdom, Alcmund was enroll'd in 
the number of ſaints ; but this was not the only 
eflcct it produced. The King's enemies made it 
the ground of an inſurrection headed by a lord call'd 
Aldrick 3 he being defeated and ſlain in a battle, 
they were for ſome time quiet, expecting a more 
favourable opportunity. In effect their affairs ſoon Au' 808, 
took another turn, and they became fo formidable, 
the King, glad to eſcape the hands of his enemies 
by flight, ſought an azyle at the court of Charle- 
magne, always open to the Engliſh : his retreat 
made way for Alphuald II. mounting that throne, 
out of which he had driven Ardulph. 


AL FHAUALD 1 
King of NoRTHUMBERLAND..e 


This prince reign'd about two years, and by his Ax' 808. 
death left the crown to his ſucceſſor Andred. 


ANDRE D, 
King of Nox THUMBERLAND, 


In this King's reign, Northumberland ſubmitted Ax' 810. 
to the dominion of Egbert King of Weſſex, who 
put an end to the Heptarchy. 


Abridgment of the 


HE kingdom of Mercia was bounded on 
the north by the Humber, which ſevered 
it from Northumberland ; on the weſt it 
ſtretch'd to the Severn, on the other ſide of which, 


were the Britons or Welſh; it was divided on the 


the ſouth from three Saxon kingdoms, viz. Kent, 
Suſſex, and Weſſex, by the Thames; on the eaſt 
lay the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eſtanglia; thus 
Mercia was defended on three ſides by as many large 


rivers which diſcharg*d themſelves into the ſea, and 


was a boundary to all the other kingdoms, by ſome 
one of its ſides. To this ſituation is owing the 
name of. Mercia, Merck in the Saxon language 
ſignifying a Limit, and is not taken, as ſome hiſto- 
rians have advanced, from an imaginary river call'd 
Mercia. We find in ſome hiſtories the inhabitants 


of this kingdom diſtinguiſhed by the name of Me- 


diterranei Angli z Engliſh of the middle country : 
Sometimes they are call'd South-humbrians, as 
ſituated to the ſouth of that river; but the molt 
common name of theſe people was Mercians. A- 


mong the chief of their towns were, Lincoln, 


Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, Lich- 
field, Northampton, Gloceſter, Derby, Cheſter, 


Shrewſbury, Stafford, Oxford, and Briſtol. It was 


the fineſt and moſt conſiderable of all the king- 
Vor. I. | 


ſt 


3 
. — * 


Hiſtory of MERCIA. 


doms of the Heptarchy. Its greateſt length was 
|. 160, and greateſt breadth about 100 miles. 


Crida, firſt King of Mercia, arrived in England H. Hunting, 
in 584, was crown'd the ſame or the following * Flor. 
year, and died in 394. : ww 


i 


% a * 


INT ERRRE GN U M. 


After the death of Crida, Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, and monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons, poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of Mercia, and kept it for ſome time, as 
will be ſhewn in the hiſtory of the kingdom of 
Kent: but he afterwards reſtor'd it to Wibba, 
ſon of Crida, tho' he reſerv'd to himſelf a ſove- 
reign authority, the nature of which, hiſtorians 
have not given themſelves the trouble to explain, 


WIBB A, 
King of MERCIA. 


This prince reign'd nineteen years, and dy'd An' ggy. 
in 615; he left a ſon, named Penda, who ought Hen. Hun. 
to have ſucceetied to the crown, but Ethelbert ſtill ting. I. 2. Pa- 
living, and png the turbulent and reſtleſs 8 Ys 
temper of Penda, kept Mercia a whole year with- 


U out 


8 
LY 34 i 4 


— 
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Axx9 597. out a King: after which, he placed Cearlus, couſin 
—Y yrmain to the laſt ſovereign in the throne of this 
kingdom. 


C E AR L. US, 
King of MERc1a. 


Ar? 616. 


Aſter the death of Ethelbert, which happen'd 


5 1, in 616, Cearlus ſhook off the dominion of the 
1, {Val PICHD, 4 A 5 Ki A 1 
i e 8. Kings of Kent. He reign'd nine years; dy'd in 
G. Thorn. 624, and leaving no chil lren, Penda, ſon of Wibba, 
Hrs Abb. ſeiz'd the throne. 
Auguſt. 
FEND A, 

King of MERCIA. 

Au 626. 


This prince was fiſty years old, when he came 
to the crown; 'twas not without reaſon Ethelbert 
put him beſide the throne after the death of his 
father Wibba ; for he was the moſt reſtleſs prince 
of all who reign'd in England, either before or at- 
ter him: quiet to him was intolerable ; I have al- 
ready taken notice in the hiſtory of Northumber- 
land, of the wars he had with Edwin, Oſwald and 
Oſwy. He was engaged in others with the Kings 
ol Eſtanglia and Weſſex, which I ſhall here omit 
and hereatter mention, in the hiſtories of thoſe 
kingdoms. 


II. Hlumingd. 


mr 653. In 653, he crown'd his ſon Penda King of Lei- 
5 cetter, and ſent him into Northumberland to marry 
the daughter of Oſwy. The young prince conver- 
tel at the court of this King, carried back with 
him to Mercia miſſioners, who there preach'd the 
goſpel, and made great progreſs; but Penda to the 
laſt continued in Paganiſm. 
An" 655. This prince at the age of cighty, was at length 
T flain in a battle, as we have ſhewn in the hiſtory : 
b. of Northumberland. He left five ſons; Peda, 
Wolpher, Ethelred, Merowald, Mercelm, and two 
daughters, viz. Ciniburga and Ciniſwintha. 
INTERRE © N UM, 
8 657. After the defeat and death of Penda, Oſwy ſub- 
_ dued and kept Mercia three years; however, he 
left the kingdom of Leiceſter to his ſon-in-law ; 
Le 66 but Peda being ſoon after poiſon'd by his wife, 


Olwy ſciz'd on this little ſtate, which he kept 
with the reſt of Mercia, till he was driven out b 
Wolpher, as ſaid in the hiſtory of Northumber- 
land. | | 


Polychrun. 
Flo. Wigorn, 


WOLLE HEX, 


King of Mercia. 
Ax' 659. The reign of Wolpher was little leſs turbulent, 
than that of Penda his father; at different times, 
he made war on all the neighbouring Kings, in 
which his ſucceſs was various, one while a con- 
queror, at others defeated. It is needleſs to dwell 
on the particulars of theſe wars, as they contain 


nothing very affecting, and are indeed, but ob- 


M. Weſtmon. ſcurely related by hiſtorians. I ſhall only wy pron 


my reader, that Wolpher, having ſubdued the king- 


dom of Flex, brought away Adelwalch, the King, 


Ax' 603. priſoner to Mercia. Thar ſome time after, this 
_ 1. . c. 3- prince being converted in his confinement, Wol- 
19... pher made him a preſent of the Iſle of Wight, 
Flo. Wigorn. i X : . 

Ax! 666, Which he had allo conquer'd. We have ground to 
Nlalmeſb. ſuppoſe, that Wolpher likewiſe ſubjected the King 
l. 1. e. 4. of Eflex3 for we know he diſpoſed of the 


biſhoprick of London to biſhop Wina. 
Fl. Wigan. Wolpher was a pagan when he aſcended the 


throne of Mercia, but ſoon after was converted Ax xo 666, 
to, and educated his children in the chriſtian reli- 

gion. One of his daughters, named Vereburga, 

was honour'd as a faint. He dy'd in 675, leaving 

his crown {as he thought) to his ſon Cenred : bur 
Ethelred, Wolpher's brother, found means to ſup- 

plant him. 


E T HE LA E D, 
| King of MrROIA. 


Echelred poſſeſs'd of the crown, ſcver'd the Ax' 6:5. 
county of Hereford, and erecting it into a king- 
dom, gave it his brother Merowald, who leaving 
no children, bequeath'd it to his younger brother 
Mercelm ; he alſo dying childleſs, this little king- 
dom, was again united to Mercia. 

In 676, Ethelred carried a war into the king- 
dom of Kent, where he made great devaſtation. 

He afterwards turn'd his arms againſt Northum- Aw 6-9, 
berland, and forced Egfred to ſurrender him ſeveral Bede l. 4. c. 
places in Mercia, which he had ſeiz'd upon in 3 1 
the reign of Wolpher. Theodorus, archbiſhop of * * 
Canterbury, contributed very much to the con- f 
cluding a peace between theſe two Kings. 

In 697 Oſtrith, wife of Ethelred, was aſſaſſi- Bede, 
nated; but it does not appear the King her huſband Flo. Wigorn. 
made any enquiry into the murder, of which we may, — 
for that reaſon ſuſpect, he was not guiltleſs. How- 
ever that may be, this prince, tired of the world, Ax“ 704. 


gave the crown to his nephew Cenred, ſon of Wol- G. Malmeſh, 


pher, and became a monk in the monaſtery of 1. © 4. 
Bardny of which he was ſoon after abbot. 


CENEASE D, 
King of MERCIA. 


The moſt remarkable action of this prince's reign Ax -04. 
of four years, was the changing his crown for a Bede J. 5. 
cowl, after the example of Offa King of Eſſex, © 20. 
who came to his court to aſk his aunt Ciniſwintha, ** 709. 
daughter of Penda in marriage. This princeſs had 
ſuch an influence over the two Kings, ſhe perſuaded 
both to become monks; go to Rome and receive 
the tonſure from the Pope. Ceolred fon of Ethelred 
ſucceeded his couſin Cenred. 


CEOLRED, 
King of Mercia. 


Ceolred was oblig'd to ſuſtain a hot war with Ax' 709. 
Ina King of Weſſex ; of which hiſtorians, accor- Ann. Sax. 
ding to their cuſtom, give us neither the cauſes nor 1 
particulars: they ſay only the two Kings fought a 1: 4: 
bloody battle at Woodenberg in Wiltſhire, in which Ax' 715. 
neither cou'd boaſt the victory. | 

Ceolred was ſo different from his predeceſſor, G. Malmeſb. 
that inſtead of preferring a cowl to a crown, hel: 1: c. 4. 
ſhew'd not the leaſt eſteem for the monks and the faut: Boni 
| reft of the clergy; nay (if we may believe the Epic: 19: 

hiſtorians) made no ſcruple of violating their privi- 
leges. This conduct, ſo contrary to that of all other 
Engliſh princes, cauſed great murmurings againſt 
him; the monks eſpecially neglected no opportunity 
of black*ning him by their falſhoods : their animo- 
ſity purſued him rf his death, which happen'd 
in the year 716; they gave out, he converſed with Ax' 716. 
the devil at his laſt gaſp and dy'd blaſpheming. 
*T was not without deſign ſuch rumours were ſpread 
of thoſe who neglected the monks : the hiſtories of 
thoſe times are ſtuff'd with ſuch fables. Ethelbald, 


grandſon of Eoppa, brother of Penda ſucceeded 


| Ceolred, 


ETIIELBAI. D 


H. Huntingd. 
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r 
King of MERCIA. 


This prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious of all 
thoſe who before him had worn the crown of 
Mercia, to which he added the dignity of Monarch 
of the Anglo-ſaxons, abdicated by Ina King ot 
Weſſex to become a monk. It ſeems this dig- 
nity originally conſiſted in nothing more than the 
right of preſiding in the general aſſemblies z com- 
manding the joint forces of the ſeven kingdoms ; or 
in other prerogatives of the like nature: but gave 


no title to a ſovereignty over the ſix other Kings; 


at leaſt thoſe who conferr'd this honour, had no idea 
of inveſting the monarchs with greater power; tho 
the monarchs themſelves commonly view'd it in ano- 
ther light. They were no ſooner choſen but they 
expected the other princes of the Heptarchy ſhou'd 
m ſome manner be dependant on them. Their 
firſt endeavours were to acquire an unlimited ſway, 
in which procedure they were in their own opinions 
ſufficiently authorized by the examples of foregoing 
monarchs. Ethelbald taking the advantage of ſome 
favourable conjunctures happening in his reign, 
carried the prerogatives ro the monarchy to the 
greateſt height; which made him extreamly bur- 
thenſome and formidable to the other Kings. The 
Kings of Weſſex and Northumberland, on this very 
account, enter'd into a league againſt him, and each 
was to attack him on his own ſide. Mercia being 
ſituated between theſe two confederate kingdoms, 
Ethelbald was obliged to divide and fend one half 
of his troops toward the north, while he marched in 
perſon at the head of the other, to oppoſe the Weſt- 
ſaxons under the command of Ethelun a general of 
that nation. We know no other particulars of this 
war than Ethelbald's being overcome, and his army 
routed. | 

Four years after this prince was flain in a ſedition 
of the army ſtirr'd up by a lord named Beornred, 


who by his intrigues wrought upon the ſoldiers to 
elect him King. 


B EO RN RE D Uſurper. 


The army having arrogated to themſelves an au- 
thority by the election of Beornred, to which they 
had no colour of right, highly diſguſted the Mercian 
lords, and the more ſo, as the King elected had no 
relation to the blood royal; wherefore they expe- 
ditiouſly ſet Offa, nephew of the late King, on 
the throne, before Beornred cou'd have time to 
eſtabliſh himſelf in his uſurpation. Offa, immedi- 
ately aſſembling an army, gave battle to his antago- 


niſt and obtain'd a compleat victory: 'tis ſaid by 


ſome, Beornred was ſlain; by others, he bore up 
for a while in ſome canton of Mercia. | 


OFFA, 
King of MERCIA. 


This prince was reckon'd among the moſt renow- 
ned of thoſe who reign'd in England during the 
Heptarchy, not only by the dignity of Monarch, 
with which he was inveſted, and by his victories over 
the Welſh and Engliſh neighbouring princes, but 
for other reaſons, which I ſhall point out in this 
abridgment. . One of his greateſt victories was 
that he obtain'd over Aldrick King of Kent in 774. 

Nothing was more common than to ſee the elected 


monarch take upon him a ſovereign authority over 
the Kings of the Heptarchy. Ola, treaving in the 
paths of his predeceſſors, daily made his neighbours 
uneaſy on this ſubject, which brought him into con- 
tinual wars with thoſe Engliſh ſovercigns who difpu- 


ANNo 757. 


—— 


ted his pretender right; but hiſtorians are ſo very 


brief and contuſed in relating theſe wars, we can 
give no juſt idea of them; whercſore what I have 
already ſaid in general, which pretty weil ſhews the 
character of Oa, muſt ſuffice. 

While this prince was buſted in ſubduing the 
Kings his countrymen, the Welſh, ever upon the 
watch to take advantage of the frequent diviſions a- 
mong the Engliſh, imagin'd they had found an excel- 
lent opportunity to attack him. This untoreſcen war 
at firſt pretty ſucceſsful} to the Welſh, obliged Oita to 
make peace with the Engliſh, that he might turn 
his arms againſt the Britons, whom, in a little 
time he reduced; they were conſtrained not only 
to give up the acquiſitions they at firſt made 1n 
Mercia, but alſo part of their own country on the 
other ſide Severn, which Oita fill'd with colomes 
of Engliſh: to prevent the Wellh from retaking 
it hereatter, he threw up a rampart fenced with a 
large ditch, ſevering his conqueſt, from the reſt of 
Wales. This dike (fourfcore miles * in length 
ſtretching from the mouth of the river Dee to the 
place, where the Wye falls ＋ into the Severn) 
was call'd Clawdh-Offa, Offa's dike. In 786 
Offa made his fon Egfrid his aſſociate, and 
married his daughter Edburga to Brithrick King 
of Weſſcx. ; 

The greateſt blemiſh to Offa's character was his 
treachery towards Ethelbert King of Eſtanglia. 
This young prince having no heir and deſirous to 
marry, went to Offa's court to aſk his daughter 
Aczlirida in marriage; he was at firſt receiv*d with 
great marks of affection and eſteem, but very ſoon 
after, Offa chang | 
him upon the ſuggeſtions of his wite Quendrida, 
who repreſented, to him that ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of ſeizing on Eſtanglia, by he death of 
Ethelbert, was not to be neglected. The Queen 
was ſo urgent and fo frequent in her ſolicitations, 


Sim. Dunelm. 


Ax' Saxon. 


NI. Weſtmon 
Ann. Sasson. 


ged the inclination he had towards 


that Ola, at length yielded, by the murther of this 


young prince, to violate the ſacred rights of honour 


and hoſpitality. This crime being perpetrated, be- 
fore the Eſtanglians cou'd make any preparation for 
their defence, he marched into their country with 
a numerous army which (meeting with no oppoſi- 
tion) he ſeiz'd upon, and join'd to Mercia. He 
had no ſooner ſatisfied his paſſion, but he was cru- 
elly tormented with remorſe of conſcience. 
crime, daily before his eyes, was a continual rack 


which deny'd him even a moments repoſe. To 


calm theſe agitations of his mind, he reſolved to 


make a voyage to Rome, to obtain from the Pope 
ſuch indulgences as might ſecure him from the pu- 


Brompton, 


His. 


niſhment he deſerved. He put this deſign in execu- Ay” 794, 


tion in 794. The pontif (1) granted his deſire on 


condition he ſhou'd extend his beneficence to the 


churches and convents. This was in that time the 
only price for the expiation of ſins. ?Tis pity reſti 
tution had not alſo been added, as a previous and 
neceſſary condition. 

Among Offa's liberalities to the church of Rome, 
one of great conſequence to the Engliſh ought eſpe- 


cilly to be remember'd. Ina King of Weſſex had al- 


ready founded an Engliſh college in Rome, and for 
its maintainance aſſign'd the tax of a penny ſterling 
on every houſe in Weſſex and Suſſex. This charity 
was call'd Romeſcot ; that is, Roman tribute, or 
tribute ſent to Rome. Offa extended this tax to 


* Mr. Tindal ſays but twenty four miles; Speed's Map of Wales makes this diſtance to be near 100. 


+ Which is a little to the ſouthward of Chepſtow. 
(1) Adrian, 
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all the houſes (1) in Mercia and Eſtanglia. As 
this money was paid in Rome on the feaſt of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, the impoſt was call'd Peter-pence, 
inſtead of Romeſcot : by this aſſiſtance the directors 


Via Offe ad of the college were abundantly enabled to ſupply the 
calcem. M. expence which the great concourſe of Engliſh, ſtudy- 
Par, M. Well. ing at Rome, brought upon them. In proceſs of 


Mon. 


Lambert 
Saxon. Leg. 
Spelman 
Concil. 


G. Malmſb. 
I, 1. c. 4. 


time, the Popes (pretending tllis a tribute paid by 
the Engliſh to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors) conver- 
ted it to their own uſe, till at length Henry VIII. 
(2) aboliſh'd the tax. 

Betore Offa left Rome, he obtain'd of the Pope 
the canonization of St. Alban, firſt martyr in Bri— 
tain, whoſe body was pretended to have been found 
at Verulam (3) in which place, this prince, at his re- 
turn to his own kingdom, built a large church, 
and a ſumptuous monaſtery, to which he allow'd 
great privileges, and gave a conſiderable revenue : 
trom this time, the name of Verulam was changed 
to that of St. Alban. Offa, alſo made large pre- 
ſents to the church of Hereford, the corpſe of the 
Eſtanglian King being there buried. Theſe gifts 
were foundations for continual prayers to be ſaid 
for the ſoul of the murther'd prince, and that of his 
murderer. 

William of Malmſbury ſpeaking of King Offa, 

doubts whether he ſhou'd rank him among the good 
or wicked princes ; the murder of the King of 
Eſtanglia on the one hand; the canonization of St. 
Alban (which he procur'd) and the foundation of 
a fine monaſtery to the honour of this ſaint, on the 
other, cauſed this ſuſpence in the hiſtorian. 
_ Offa was remarkable for many particulars. The 
dike in Wales; the union of Eſtanglia and Mercia; 
the erecting the biſhoprick of Litchfield into an 
archbiſhoprick, which I ſhall take notice of elſe- 
where; the peter-pence ; and in ſhort, a body of 
laws which he publiſh'd under the title of Mercens- 
leaga, or laws of the Mercians, which ſerved as a 
model to his ſucceſſors ; the greater part of which 
were inſerted in thoſe of Alfrid the great, publiſh'd 
towards the,end of the following century. (4) 

Offa had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with 
Charlemagne; we meet with ſome of their recipro- 
cal letters in the life of Offa, printed at the end of 


the hiſtory written by Matthew Paris *, a lite made 
up of truths and fables. 


This prince dy'd in 796, after a reign of thirty 
nine years, Egtrid whom he had crown'd when he 
made him collegue in the kingdom, ſucceeded both 


to the dignity of Monarch and to the throne of | 


| 


Mercia. 


i. 


— 


pos'd by Bernulph one of the chief lords of the 


country. 


111 
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ANNo 796. 
EGFRID, | 


Monarch of the HEeTARcny and Kingot MERCIA. 


This prince, who liv'd but four or five months 
after the death of his father, employ'd the whole 
time of his ſhort reign in liberalities to the monks, M. Weſtman, 
eſpecially to thoſe of St. Albans. 


, 44 

colateral branch deſcended from Wibba, ſucceeded Wine Þo 

him in both dignities. Bromptoa, 
(] 


CEN L © 3, 
Monarch of the HE Hr ARCH and King of MERCIA. 


Cenulph was no ſooner on the throne, but he de- Ax' 79e 
clared war againſt Edbert-Pren, King of Kent, for Sim. Dunelm 
what cauſe we know not; we are only told it pro- 
ved fatal to the King of Kent, who was taken pri- 
ſoner, carried to Mercia, had his eyes put out, and 
that another prince was placed on the throne of Kent 
by Cenulph. : 

This monarch dy'd in 8 19, after a glorious reign G. Malmſb. 
of 24 years. He left a ſon of tender age nam'd — 
Cenelm who ſucceeded him, and two daughters 1. 5. c. 28. 
Quendrida and Burganilda. : 


CENELM, 
King of Mercia. 


Quendrida, eldeſt ſiſter of Cenelm, flattering An' 819. 

herſelf with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown 
after the deceaſe of her brother, haſten'd his death 
by employing a villain, named Aſcobert, to aſſaſſinate 
and throw him into a well where his body was, as 
ſome pretend, diſcover'd by a miracle. Quendrida 
however, had not the advantage ſhe propoſed by 
the crime. The Mercians crowning Ceolulph, 
uncle on the father's ſide to the murder'd King. 


CEULULEF I, 


King of Mercia. 


Ax' 819. 
Ann, Saxon, 


This prince reign'd but one year, being then de- 


821. BERNULPH. 
823. LUDICAN. 
823. WITGLAPH. 


I ſhall here ſay nothing of theſe three Kings of 
Mercia, as I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in 
the hiſtory of the Kings of Weſſex. 


(1 ) Thoſe on the lands belonging to the monaſtery of St. Albans were exempted from this tax. 
(2 / Sce the hiſtorical and political diſcourſes of Nat. Bacon, who ſays, in cap. 11. p. 20 and 21. this 
a tribute. | 


(3) In the year 793. Bede l. 1. cap. 7. | 


(4 Jeffery of Monmouth 1. 1. c. 20. and Ranulphus of Cheſter, 
laws of a certain Mertia, wife of a britiſh King named Guithelin. Alfred the 
Ethelbert King of Kent, Ina King of Weſſex, and from Offa King of Mercia. 


* A monk of St. Albans, 


contend Wat is 129% 85 wrote from the conqueſt to the year 1259. William Riſhauger, alſo a monk of the ſame convent, 


in his Polychronicon 1. 1: c. 50. confound this Mercian law, with the 


——_— 


was very far from. being: 


great, ſays, in his preface, that he had collected from 
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Abridgment of the Hiſtory of ESTANGLIA. 


HE kingdom of Eſtanglia, or of Eſtan- 

glians was bounded on the north by the 

Humber, and the German ocean; on thecaſt 
by the ſame ſea, which pretty near encompaſs'd the 
two ſides; the kingdom of Eſſex was its boundary 
on the ſouth, and that of Mercia, on the weſt. Its 
greateſt length was fourſcore, and greateſt breadth 
fifty- five miles. It contained the two counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeſhire. The 
principal towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely and 
Cambridge. I have already ſaid this kingdom was 
erected by Angles, who landed on the eaſtern coaſts 
of Britain under twelve commanders; of all which 
Uffa being the ſurvivor, took upon him the title of 
King of the Eſtanglians. | 


U F:F A, 
Firſt King of ESTANGLIA. 


We don't find this prince did any thing remark- 
able after he aſſumed the royal dignity. He dy'd 
in 578, leaving his ſon Titilus to ijucceed him. 


8 © 0H V3 
King of EsTANGLIA. 


We have no other particulars of this prince, than 


his dying in 599, and leaving Redowald his fon 
| ſucceſſor, | 


R E DO W AL D, 


Monarch of the HEPTARCHV, and King of 
ESTANGLIA. 


This prince was the moſt illuſtrious of all the 
Eſtanglian Kings, and perhaps of all the other ſo- 
. vereigns of the Heptarchy. As I have been obliged 

to make ample mention of him 1n the hiſtory of 
Northumberland, I ſhall dwell no longer on his 
ſubject. He dy'd in 624, leaving Erpwald his fon 
to ſucceed him, 


ERP WALD, 
King of EsTANGLIA. | 


Erpwald made but a very inconſiderable figure 
in the Heptarchy, being always ſubje& to Edwin 
King of Northumberland, who might, even, with 
the approbation of the ſtates of Eſtanglia, have de- 
prived him of his kingdom ; but having had ſeve- 
ral obligations to Redowald his father, diſdain'd ſo 
foul an ingratitude. However, tho? he left the 
title of King to Erpwald, he was in effect ſove- 
reign of his dominions. Erpwald was aſſaſſinated 
in 633, having reigned nine years. 


INTERREGNUM. 


After the death of Erpwald, for the ſpace of 
three years, the Eſtanglians had no King. We are 
unacquainted with the reaſon of this interregnum; 


but know, that in 636 theſe people raiſed Sigebert, 


| their laſt King's maternal brother, to the thtone of 


this kingdom. 


SIGEBERT, 
King of EsTANGL1A, 


This prince whom his half-brother had baniſh*d An? 636. 
on ſuſpicion of his aſpiring to the throne, had with- G. Malmeſb. 
drawn into France, where he was baptized. Having Fs Worn, 
ohtained the crown of Eſtanglia, his principal care in Geneal. 
was to introduce among his people the knowledge Bede, 1.3.c.18. 
of the true God; which indeed had been preach*d * * 
to them in the reign of Redowald; but making Bede, l. 3. c. 18. 
ſmall progreſs, was in a great meaſure loſt. Sige- | 
bert having efficaciouſly employed himſelf in this 
work, aſſiſted by Felix a Burgundian prieſt, he 
reſign'd the crown to his kinſman Egrick, and re- 
tir'd to a monaſtery. | | 


EURICK, f 


King of EsTANCLIA. 


Not long after the coronation of Egrick, Penda 8 
king of Mercia ſetting upon the Eſtanglians, they, 
having but little confidence in the new king, in- 
treated Sigebert to quit the convent, and take up- 
on him the command of their army: he for a long 
time withſtood their ſolicitations, but they firml 
believing heaven would not fail giving victory to 1 
pious a prince, and obſtinately perſiſting in their re- 
queſt, at length condeſcended. He placed himſelf with 
Egrick at the head of their troops, but without other 
arms than a wand in his hand. God, who 1s not 
guided by the notions of men, gave the victory 
to the Mercians, and the two Kings of Eſtanglia 
were ſlain in the field. Annas, ſon of Ennius, and 
nephew to Redowald ſucceded to the crown. 


ANNAS, 


King of EsTANGLIA. 


Annas prov'd one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings Aw 644. 
of Eſtanglia. His aſſiſtance reſtored Cenowalck King 
of Weſſex. This prince had been deprived (1) of 
his kingdom by Penda, and had taken refuge at 
the court of Annas. | 1 

This Action drew upon him the enmity of Pen- ax! 654. 
da, who, to revenge himſelf, reſolved to carry fire Ann. Saxon. 
and ſword into the bowels of his kingdom. Annas 71 *gorn. 
dying while he prepar'd for his defence, left to $4 Ts. 
Ethelrick his brother and ſucceſſor, the care of 
ſuſtaining this dangerous war. 


King of EsTANGLIA. 


This prince, fearing the power and courage of Ay' 654. 
Penda, gave him a ſum of money to deſiſt from 
his va, vo war on the Eſtanglians, and to invade 
Northumberland, offering to accompany him in 


this enterprize with all his forces. I have atready 


ſaid theſe two princes were ſlain in the battle gain'd 


- (1) In645. 
No. 6. Vol. I. 
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Anno 655. by Oſwy. Adelwalt brother of Ethelrick ſucceeded 
— o his crown. 


ADELWALT, 


King of EsTANGLIA. 


aw 655. All the particulars we know of this prince are his 


death, which happen'd in 664, and his leaving the 


crown to his nephew Aldulph, ſon of Ethelrick. 
ALDUELPYH, 


King of ESTANGLIA. 
** All we can learn of Aldulph is, that he was liv- 
ing in 680, was at the council of Hatfield, and 
ſucceeded by Alphuald. 


ALFRUAL 


King of EsSTANGLIA. 


Plorileg. 


This prince dy'd in His ſucceſſors 
M. Weſtmon. P Y 149 


were Beorna and Ethelbert, who divided the king- 
dom (1). | 


——— 


B EORN A and ETH EL BERT, 


Kings of Es ANOLIA. 


Ethelbert dying in the year 758, Beorna remain'd ay! 749. 
ſole King of Eſtanglia. 


B E OR N A, ſole King. 
We know nothing more of him. 
EE HRT. 
King of EsTANGLIA, 
He ſucceeded to Beorna; dy'd about the year 790 3 
and left the crown to his ſon Ethelbert; which is 
all we can learn of this prince. 
ETHELBERT, 
King of EsTANnGL1A. 
This King was murder'd by Offa, who ſeiz'd Ax' 972, 


on his kingdom in 792, from which time Eſtanglia 
join'd to Mercia made but one kingdom. 


(1) Mr. Tyrrel ſays, he read in the Chronicle of Malroſs of a King named Switherd, who reign'd in Eſtanglia in 749. Tis poſſi- 


ble this prince ſucceeded Alphuald. 
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Abridgment of the Hiſtory of EssEx. 


HE kingdom of Eſſex or Eaſt-ſaxons 
was on the north bounded by Eſtanglia; 
on the eaſt by the German ocean; on the 
ſouth by the Thames; and on the weſt by the 
kindom of Merci. 
five, and its breadth thirty eight miles. It com- 
prized the counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, with 
art of Hertfordſhire. The principal rowns were 
Fl and Colcheſter, of which the former be- 
came in time the capital of all England. Its ſitua- 
tion (long before, in the time of the Romans who 
had planted here a colony) made it very conſtder- 
able; but there is great probability it was dwindled 
almoſt to nothing ſince the arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain. 

This country, which Hengiſt obliged Vortigern 
to give him up, after the murther of the Britiſh 
lords, was made a kingdom by Ercenwin, who was 
the firſt King. Hiſtorians have not taken care to 
give us an account of the reaſons why, and the par- 
ticulars how this kingdom was founded, by which 
the ſucceſſors of Hengiſt loſt a country little leſs 
conſiderable than the kingdom of Kent. Had they 
been writing the account of a monaſtery, we ſhould 
have had every circumſtance minutely related with 
the greateſt exactneſs. 


ERCENWI N, 
Firſt King of Ess Ex. 


An' 527. He began his reign in 527, and after havi 
G. Naimeſ fill'd the throne 1 as 6. 


I Huntingd. ſucceeded by his ſon Sledda. 


A 


| 


Its greateſt length was ſeventy 


died in 587, and was 


SLEDD U 


King of Ess Ex. 


*Tis unknown to us in what year this prince dy'd, ay 587. 
we are only ſatisfy'd that his ſon Sabert or Saba 
reigned in 599. 


SABERT, 
King of Ess Ex. 


This was the firſt King of Eſſex converted Au, 604. 


to the chriſtian religion by the preaching of Pede, 2. 


Mellitus, and the perſuaſions of his mother's (1) 
brother, Ethelbert King of Kent. Sabert was diſtin- 
guiſh'd by his piety and zeal for the true religion, 


” dy*d in 616, and was ſucceeded by his three 
ons. 


SAXRED, SEWARD, SIGEBERT, 
Kings of Ess Ex. 


Theſe three Kings reigned together, and with An' 616 
one conſent renounced the chriſtian religion Jo. Brom 
which they had profeſſed while their father Iiv'd. M. 


After a reign of ſeven years they raſhly engaged in Bede, 1. 2.7 Bl 


an unequal battle againſt Cinigiſil and Quicelm, 
Kings of Weſſex, in which they and their whole 
army were cut off. Sigebert 25 Little, ſon of 
Seward, ſucceeded them. 


| (1) Ricula, ſiſter of Ethelbert, was mother of Sabert. 


—— 
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S816 EBERT the Little, 
King of Esskx. 


We find no particulars of this King, nor can 
we tell what year he dy'd ; all that we know 1s, Sige- 
bert the Good, grandſon of a brother to the 
yo King Sabert, was his ſucceſſor, and reign'd 


in 653. | 
SIGEBERT the Good, 
King of Ess x. 


He re- eſtabliſn'd the chriſtian religion (which 
had ſince the death of Sabert been forgot) in the 
kingdom of Eſſex ; he had the aſſiſtance in this 
pious work of Cedd, a Northumbrian prieſt, con- 
ſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt-ſaxons. This prince 
was aſſaſſinated in 655 by two of his kinſmen, who 
(being. excommunicated by Cedd) complain'd the 
King, inſtead of revenging the mdignity done them, 


threw himſelf at the feet of the biſhop to aſk par- 


don for having converſed with them ſince their ex- 
communication. Suithelm his broth erſucceeded him. 


SUITHELM, 
King of Ess Ex. 


We only know this prince was ſucceeded by 
Sebba and Siger. 


SEBBA and SI GER, 
Kings of Esskx. 


Sebba was ſon of Seward; and Siger ſon of Si- 
gebert the Litile, grandſon of Seward. This latter 
return'd to his idolatry, but Sibba remain'd con- 
ſtantly attach'd to the true religion. Theſe two 
princes were vaſſals to the King of Mercia, as I 
have already ſhewn in the reign of Wolpher. Si- 
ger dying in 683, Sebba was left ſole King of 
Eſſex. 


S E B B A, 
Sole King of Ess Ex. 


Sebba reign'd eleven years after the death, of 
Siger. In the year 694, being well ſtriken in years, 
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he enter'd into a religious life, and left the crown Anno 683. 
8 7 8 


to Sighard and Sinofrid his ſons. 


SIGHARD and SINOFRID, 
Kings of Essxx. 


Theſe two brothers reign'd together, and ac- Ax' 694: 
cording to all appearance, dy'd pretty near the 


| ſame time, about the year 705. Offa ſon of Siger 


fill'd the throne after their deceaſe. 


OFF A, 
King of ESSEX, 


This prince, deſirous of marrying, caſt his eyes Aw 705. 
upon Ciniſwintha, daughter of Penda, King of 
Mercia, and went to the court of Cenred to aſk © 
this princeſs, his aunt, in marriage. But ſhe, who 
was not young, and given to a life of devo- 
tion, had ſuch an influence over her lover, that ſhe 
perſuaded him to a monaſtick life, as ſhe did alſo 


20. 


her nephew, King of Mercia. Theſe two princes An' 709. 


went together to Rome, where they receiv'd the 
tonſure by the hand of the Pope. Seolred or Sel- 
red (who according to ſome was the ſon of Si- 
gebert the good) ſucceeded Offa. 


SEOLRED, 
King of Esskx. 


Seolred having regs thirty eight years, was Ao“ 709. 
aſſaſſinated; but we know neither by whom, nor G. 
how; his ſucceſſor was (in the opinion of ſome |; 1. 


authors) his fon Swithred. 1 a untingd. 


4 


SWITHRE D, 
King of Ess kx. 


This is the laſt King of Eſſex whom we find Aw 746. 


in the Saxon annals, or hiſtory. He began his 
reign in 746, and if he lived to the diſſolution of 
the Heptarchy, he muſt have reign'd ſeventy eight 
years. The hiſtory of none of the ſeven kingdoms 


has been ſo neglected as that of Eſſex. 


2 
0 d 
NN 


Abridgment of the Hiſtory of KEN T. 


ed by the Saxons, being neither large 

nor conſiderable, made no great figure, 
except in the reigns of Hengiſt and Ethelbert. It 
was the moſt advantagiouſly ſituated of the ſeven, 
as *twas bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea ; 
on the north by the river Thames, and on the weſt 
by the ſmall 1 of Suſſex; which all the 


K = T, the firſt kingdom of Britain found- 


time it ſubſiſted, was a rampart to the Kings of 


Kent, againſt the ambition of thoſe of Weſſex. But 
that ſubdued by the Weſt-ſaxons, Kent was in con- 
tinual danger of falling under the dominion of its 
powerful neighbours. In effect, twas the jealouſy 
reigning between the Kings of Weſſex and Mercia, 
and the equality of their force, which for a long 
time prevented this little kingdom becoming a prey 


| 


to one or other of the ſovereigns. It was not a- 
bove ſixty miles long, and where broadeſt, not a- 
bove thirty. The principal towns of this kingdom 
were Dorobern the capital, ſince nam'd Canterbury, 
Dover, Rocheſter, with other ſmaller towns; but, 
notwithſtanding, conſiderable for their ſituation 
and  conveniency of their ports; as Sandwich, 
Deal, Folckſton, Reculver, &c. which may be ſeen 
in the map of this kingdom. — 


HEN GIS Tr., 


Firſt King of Kent. 


Hengiſt arrived in Britain in the year 449 3 aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Kent 455 ; dy'd in 4883 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eſcus. 


ESCUS 
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ESCUS 
King of KENT. 


"Tis very probable the Saxons having conferr'd 
the command of their armies on Ella, King of 
Suſſex after the death of Hengiſt, that Eſcus was 
not in the ſame eſteem as his father. We know 
not any thing remarkable as to his reign, which 


continued to the year 512, his ſon Octa ſucceeded 
him. | 


OST &s 
King of KExr. 


This Prince ſuffer'd, or at leaſt cou'd not help 


Kent being diſmember'd of the two counties of 


Fſſex and Middleſex, to erect the kingdom of E1- 
ſex. We find nothing elſe remarkable in his reign, 
which was of twenty two years. 
the throne atter the death of his tather Octa. 


HERMENRICK, 


King of Kent. 


The reign of this King, tho? not leſs than thirty 


years, affords nothing particular; before his death 


he made Ethelbert, his ſon and ſucceſſor, his col- 
dcguc in the government. 


ETHELBERT 1 
King of Kent. 


This prince 1s ranked not only among the moſt 


famous Kings of Kent, but even of the Heptarchy. 
He was eminent on many accounts, but eſpecially, 


as he was the firſt chriſtian ſovereign of his nation. 
As I delign in another place to ſpeak of the con- 
verſion of the Anglo-faxons, I ſhall here mention 
ſuch only of Ethelbert's actions, as have no affinity 
to religion. 

This ſovereign who was of an exalted genius, 
and an ambitious ſpirit, cou'd not, without regret, 
ſee that his predeceſſors had loſt the dignity of 
Monarch, and that ſuperiority Hengiſt had had 
over all the Saxons eſtabliſh*d in Britain, during 
his time. Ar his coming to the crown, Cheaulin 
King of Weſſex, as Monarch of the Heptarchy, 
had this pre-eminence, which Ethelbert deſigning 
to wreſt from him, was twice defeated ; for“ this 
reaſon, he lay quiet till the year 393, when he a- 
gain took arms, not ſingly, as in the preceding 
war, but in confederacy with all the other Saxon 
Kings, diſguſted at Cheaulin's ſeizing on the king- 
dom of Suſſex. Ethelbert being made general of 
the allies, routed Cheaulin, who dy'd ſoon after; he 
ſucceeded to the monarchy of the Anglo-ſaxons, but 
forgetting the fall of Cheaulin, of which he had 
himſelf been author, endeavour'd to kcep the other 
Kings in ſubjection, and exerciſed little leſs than 
an abſolute authority over the kingdoms ſouth of 
Humber ; the Northumbrians alone having had the 
addreſs to preſerve themſelves independant : the 
other nations chooſing rather to ſubmit than try his 


ſtrength (1). 


Hermenrick fill'd 


His great endowments were not the only cauſe Axxo 568, 
S . . . ; 7 d 
of apprehenſion in his neighbours ; he had beſide 


(by his marrying Bertha daughter of Cherebert 
King of Paris) the advantage of being allied to 
France, which did not a little contribute to the 
deference paid him by the neighbouring Kings; as 


they had ground to fear his bringing the French into 


England, which he cou'd eaſily have done. Ethel- 
bert's haughtineſs towards theſe princes, over whom 
he had obtain'd ſeveral victories, gave them indeed 
uncaſineſs; but, they had fill a much greater rea- 
ſon to be alarmed. | 

Crida, King of Mercia being dead, Ethelbert 
took poſſeſſion of his kingdom, tho? he had left 
a ſon capable of ſucceeding him. In this action 
Ethelbert exactly copied after Cheauling, tho? it 
was he himſelf raiſcd the jealouſies of the other 
Kings againſt that Monarch, by making them fear 
his ambition. Thus moſt men allow in themſelves 
what they condemn in others. It ſeems he pre- 
tended the dignity of Monarch gave him, who 
was inveſted with it, a right of ſucceeding to the 
Kings of the Heptarchy in prejudice to their chil- 
dren; or that it was a privilege belonging to the 
family of Hengiſt. When fortune ſmiles upon a 
man, he eaſily finds reaſons good or bad to ſupport 
the molt extravagant pretenſions. However the An- 
olo-ſaxon princes alarm'd at this manifeſt uſurpation, 
began to look to their intereſts, and take meaſures 
to put a ſtop to this formidable power, before it 
arrived at too great a height. Their ſtirring made 
the Monarch tear the Kings —_— into the ſame 


| league againſt him, which had before proved the 


overthrow of Cheaulin, and did not think it pru- 
dent to expoſe himſelf to the like danger. Where- 
fore, to quiet their uneaſineſs, he reſtored ro Wibba, 
ſon of Crida, the kingdom he had taken from 
him; but at the ſame time reſerved ſuch an autho- 
rity over it, that Wibba durit undertake nothing 
without his order or permiſſion. The Engliſh 
princes, ſatisfy'd with this fort of moderation, de- 
liſted from the intended war, which neceſſity alone 
had forced them to. 


The remaining part of Ethelbert's reign (except- Saxon Amal. 


5 2 
7 
8 


ing what relates to religion, of which J ſhall ſpeak Flo. Wigan. Wl 


in the hiſtory of the church) affords nothing re- 
markable. This prince had two wives; the firſt 
was Bertha of France, by whom he had Ebald his 
ſacceſſor, and Ethelburga, who was married to Ed- 
win king of Northumberland. How his fecond 
wife was called I know not. He dy'd in 616, at- 
tera reign of fifty two years. 


EBALED 


King of KENT. 


1 was very different from the king his Fa- 
ther. 
but he renounced the chriſtian religion, and re- 
turn'd to paganiſm; nay, it is even ſaid, he mar- 
ried his mother-in-law. His vices render'd him to 
ſuch a degree flothful and effeminate, that all the 
Engliſh ſovereigns who had ſubmitted to Ethel- 
bert, ſhook off the yoke they had been forced to 
be air while he reigned. The king of Mercia in par- 
*1cular freed himſelf from the ſervitude in which 


Ethelbert held him. Ebald had neither the power 


* Avant ſon avenement ala couronne de Kent il trouva Ceolin, Roy de Weſſex en poſſeſſion, de cette ſuperiorits en qualité de 


Monarque, cela fut cauſe qu'il ſe tint en repos juſqu'en VYannee 593 


Here is an omiſſion in the French, which makes this paſſage 


unintelligible; but I have ſupply'd what is wanting to make it ſenſe, by what is wrote in the life of Ethelbert. 

. (1) In pubeſcentibus regni temporibus, adeo vicinis regibus fuit ridiculo ut uno et alio pulſus prælio vix ſuos terminos tutaretur. 
Poſtmodum cum adultiori etati conſultior acceſſit militiæ peritia, brevi omnes nationes Anglorum, præter Nordanymbros continuis 
præliis devictas ſub jugum dedit. G. Malmeſb. The ſenſe of which is; in the beginning of his reign, Ethelbert made ſo mean a fi- 
gure among the Kings. that ſcarce cou'd he defend his own teritories; but his knowledge and experience encreaſing with his years, 


* 0 


after ſeveral victories, he ſubdued all the Engliſh nation, except the Notthumbrians. 


nor 


nm. 


AN' 


A' 616. 


C2463; 
G. Thron. 
Hiſt. Abbat. 


No ſooner was he maſter of his own actions, G. Malmeſb. 
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Ax' 673. 
Vita Ricardi. 


Axxo 616. nor reſolution to maintain what his father thought 


w=Y— © firmly ſettled: I know not if the hiſtorians 
have all combined to give us very ill impreſſions of 


this prince, to raiſe the merit of his. converſion. | 


diſtemper which brought him to his grave, that he 
would reſtore the crown to his children, which of 
right belong'd to him: but this promiſe was ill 
perform'd, or perhaps it was too late when he 
thought of it at his death, which happen'd in 664. 
Ercombert left two ſons, Egbert and Lotharius; 
and two daughters, the elder named Ermenilda, mar- 
ried Wolpher king of Mercia; the younger took 
the veil. | 


EG r. 
- King of KENT. 
\ 


Egbert was noz{ooner in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
bur he put to death his uncle Ercombert's two ſons, 
apprehending their pretenſions to the crown; he 
made a preſent of ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet 
to their ſiſter Domnena, on which ſhe founded a 
monaſtery. This prince dy'd in 673, leaving two 
ſons Edrick and Widred, who did not immediately 
ſucceed him; Lotharius their uncle ſeizing on the 
crown. 


LOTHARIUS, 
King of KENT. 


Aſter a peaceable. reign of ten years, Lotharius, 
to ſecure the crown in his own line, made his ſon 
Richard his aſſociate in the government. This ſtep 
caus'd his nephew Edrick, ſon of Egbert, private- 
Ty to withdraw himſelf from court, and aſk the af- 


— —_— 


. 


King of Kr Nr. 


4 Bede 1. 2. But however it be, they aſſure us he was brought to 
. himſelf by the aſſiduity of Laurence archbiſhop of "EET | | 
75 3 5 h "x a a rien“ * \ 5 
1 Canterbury, and repenting his apoſtacy, lived This prince reign'd but tuo years “, and having av 685, 
"74 and dy'd conformable to the holy precepts of the no children, left the crown to his brother Widred, G. NialmeBb. 
1 chriſtian religion. He left two ſons, Ermenfred who nen forced to make Swabert 1 3 
3 and Ercombert : the latter ſucceeded him. He had | Kingdom. We are ftrangers both to the birth and 
1 alſo a daughter, Enſwitha, who founded the mo- family of this latter. 
4A naſtery of Folkſton. + 
4 WIDRED and S WAB E RT, 
"I ERCOMBERT, Kings of KENT. 
4 King of KENT. : 1 
2 | After the death of Edrick, the ambition of ſome Ax' 686, 
M a: 640. Tho' Ercombert was the younger ſon of Ebald, great men, who had fortify'd themſelves in ſeveral 
Al. Weſtmon. he made his way to the throne. This prince razed | places of the Kingdom, and refus'd to acknow- 
3 all the temples of the falſe deities, which were yet | ledge Widred, was the cauſe of great troubles in 
„ fubſiſting; and broke in pieces the idols, leaſt the | Kent. As Swaber © obtain d the being made col. 
ſight of them might prove a ſnare to his ſubjects. legue of Widred, ant, likely he was one of 
G. Thorn. He promis'd his brother Ermenfred, lying 111 of 2 the chick of the rebels, and, not improbable, a 


relation to the royal tamily, 

In the reign of theſe two Kings, Cedwalla King H. Hunt g 
of Weſſex imagining the inteſtine diviſions.of Kent J. 4. 
might render that kingdom an eaſy conqueſt, ſent 
thither his brother Mollon with the command of An" 687. 

1 8 5 2 1 . Malmeſb. 
an army: he at firſt made ſome progreſs in the 1 C. r. 
country, but the two Kings joining their forces. de- 
feated him in a battle. Mollon finding himſelf 
cloſe purſued, he, with twelve more, got into a 
houſe, where they bravely defended themſelves; 
but the Kentiſh ſoldiers ſetting fire to it, this prince 
miſerably periſned in the flames. The King his John Bromp- 
brother, who tenderly loved him, was not long be- _— 
fore he revenged his death; he enter'd Kent with Poly = 
a powerful army, and carry'd fire and ſword through- 1, 5. e. 20. 
out the whole country, where he continu'd as long 
as he could find any object on which he cou'd vent 
his rage. After this invaſion, Kent was ſo en- 
feebled, that it never after made any figure in the 
Heptarchy. | | ark . 

It was the year 691 before theſe kings began to Ann. Saxon. 
enjoy any quiet, which perhaps 1s the reaſon indu- ON 4. 
ced Bede to place the beginning of Widred's reign j 90. 
in this year, tho' he was crown'd five before. 
Swabert dy'd in 695, and Widred remain'd fole 
King of Kent, TO. : * 


5. c. 20. 


WID RE D alone. | 

He reign'd ſingly twelve: years, and dy'd in Ay 695. 
725, leaving three Sons, Ethelbert, Edbert, and 910 
Aldrick. The two firſt jointly ſucceeded him. 


ſiſtance of Adelwalch King of Suſſex, who put | 
himſelf at the head of an army. With this ſuc- | | 
cour Edrick, entering the kingdom of Kent, gave | Kings of KN. | 

Lotharius battle, in which he was ed Nog 5 50 SAN 5 | 1 
wee e ers, Rein be. ue e neee nn are fre 
of Lotharius, withdrew into Germany, where, if we , h 7.45 ce 9 0 Flo. Wigeta: 
may credit ſome hiſtorians, Boniface an Engliſhman Þ . | | * 

and archbiſhop of Mayence, gave him his ſiſter in 
marriage, and by his intereſt got him elected King 
of Swabia. | "ili | 

I can't tell by what accident Richard came to die 

at Luca in Tuſcany, where they ſtill ſhew his 
tomb, as that of a King of England, tho' at moſt 
he was but King of Kent. 1175 


An' 685. 
G. Malmſb. 
„ 


ETHELBERT and EDBERT, | 


al. 


ETHELBERT 1577 


r „ 


This prince reign'd by himſelf ten or eleven Ax“ 748. 
years, and left the crown to his brother Aldrick, Epiſt. Boni- 
after having enjoy*d it thirty ſix years. He had _— 772 
aſſociated his ſon Ardulphus, whe dy'd before G. Thorn: 
him. 


Offici. Eccleſ. 
Andr. in feſto 
Ric. 
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Some ſay he reign'd three years, and was flain by Cedwalla King of Weſſex in 618. 
F Theſe commotions cauſed an interregnum of fix years. 1 yea 
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AT DRICK. vourable an opportunity to ſpread devaſtation Anno 698. 
throughout the country. At length having defeated g 
King of KEN r. and taken Fdbert-Pren priſoner, he carried him Rog. de He. 


Aldrick was often attack'd by his neighbours, 
who ſeeing Kent reduced to a very feeble condi- 
tion, laid hold of that opportunity to ſubdue it: 
of theſe Offa King of Mercia was the molt vio- 
lent, who by a battle in which Aldrick was de- 
feared, brought this kingdom to the loweſt ebb of 
fortune; but the jealouſy of other _ — 
ed its conqueſt: beſide, Offi was diverted by the 
Welſh invading the kingdom of Mercia, as we have 
{aid in the hiſtory of this prince; otherwiſe 'tis ve- 
ry probable he had united this kingdom to his 
OWN. 

Aldrick had made his fon Alckmund partner in 
the kingdom; but this prince dying before him, 
and Aldrick leaving no heir, the race of Hengiſt 
ended in him. After his death Edbert, ſurnamed 
Pren, was ſet upon the throne of Kent. 


EDBERT-PREN. 
King of Kexr. 


The kingdom of Kent being very much wea- 
ken'd, Kenulph King of Mercia laid hold of ſo fa- 
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into Mercia, where he put out his eyes: After this veden. 


he placed Cudred on the throne of Kent, a King 
who abſolutely depended upon him, and was his 


tributary. \ 
'CUDRED. 
King of KE NT. 


This prince reigned eight years as a vaſſal to the 
King of Mercia, who, after his death in 805, per- 
mitted his fon Baldred to ſacceed him. 


B AL D RE D. 


King of KE Nr. 


It was in the reign of Baldred the Heptarch 
was diſſolved, Egbert King of Weſſex, as we ſhall 
hereafter ſee, began this diſſolution by conquering 
the Kingdom of Kent. | 


KA 
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Abridgment of the Hiſtory of SusskEx. 


HE kingdom of Suſſex was the leaſt con- 
ſiderable of the Heptarchy ; it contain'd 
but two counties, Suſſex and Surrey; the 
greareſt part of which was taken up by the large 
toreſt which the Saxons call'd Andredſwald from the 
Roman name Anderida. This foreſt being entire 
when Ella ſubdued Suſſex, we may well ſuppoſe 
the ground was clear'd by degrees. The greateſt 
extent of this kingdom was fifty miles in length, 
and forty in breadth. It was bounded on the north 
by the Thames; on the ſout h by the ſea; by the 


kingdom of Kent on the eaſt ; and on the weſt it 
Its principal town 


had the kingdom of Weſſex. 


was Chicheſter, built by Ciſſa the ſecond King, 


Ax 514. 


who alſo built Ciſſanbury or Ciſbury, of which 
ſome ruins are ſtill left. pk | 


ES i Be 
Firſt King of SUSSEX, 


He arrived in Britain in 476, and aſſumed a 
Crown in 491. 
princes among the Saxons, who thought him wor- 
thy to ſucceed Hengiſt in the command of their 
armies ; he ſometimes experienced a contrary for- 
tune as he had to deal with ſo great a general as 


Arthur; but notwithſtanding this, he eſtabliſhed 


himſelf in, and made a kingdom of the country 
where he firſt landed, call'd from its ſituation Suſſex, 
or rather Sud-ſex ; that is, South-Saxons. We 
have already, in the ſecond book, made full men- 
tion of Baldulphus and Colgrin, ſons of Ella, kill'd 
at the battle of Badon. This prince himſelf dy'd in 
314, and left his crown to Ciſſa his only ſurviving ſon. 


CISSA, 
King of Svsszx. 


This King's reign of ſeventy-ſix years,had no other 
recommendation than its long continuance 3 I may 


He was one of the moſt eminent 


0 


add alſo that of his long life: for when we conſider 
his father Ella brought him into Britain in 476, he 
could not in 590, tlie year of his death, be leſs than 
115 or 116, allowing him an infant at his arrival of 
one or two years old; tho? *tis little probable Ella 
would have brought a child of that age with him. 


Weſſex, and Monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons, ſeized 
on the kingdom of Suſſex, which was the ground 
of the league made againſt him. He was over- 
come: but his nephew and ſucceſſor Ceolrick, not- 
withſtanding, kept poſſeſſion of the country of Suſ- 
lex. | 

From that time forward the South-ſaxons made 
ſeveral attempts to ſhake off the yoke of the kings 


| of Weſſex, and 'tis in this properly conſiſts the 


hiſtory of Suſſex, rill it was entirely ſubdued. In 
607 the South- ſaxons revolted againſt Ceolulph 
King of Weſſex, who reduced them to obedience. 
In 648, they made another attempt with the 
ſame ill ſucceſs, Cenowalch King of Weſſex con- 
tinuing ſtill ſhelter*d in Eftanglia, and Penna King 


ſaxons improved the opportunity, and ſet upon the 
throne a King named Adelwalch. 


ADELW AL CH, 
King of SUSSEX, 


The Kingdom of Weſſex having ſuffer'd very 
much by the invaſion of Penda, who had ſubdu'd 


tion was but in an ill condition to undertake de- 
throning the new King of Suſſex; but this did not 
procure greater quiet to Adelwalch. Wolpher King 
of Mercia having attack'd Cenowalch, gave him 
ſeveral overthrows, and penetrating even into Suſ- 
ſex, in a battle, he defeated and took Adelwalch 


priſoner: aſter this he made a conqueſt both of the 
ingdom of Suſſex and the iſle of Wight, __ 
walc 


Ciſſa having left no children, Cheaulin King of Ax“ 


AN 798. 


An' 805, 


M. Weſtmon, 


590. 


Fl. Wigorn. 
Huntingd. 


of Mercia being maſter of his country, the South- 


A' 648. 


and kept it three years, Cenowalch at his reſtora- 


AN? 661. 
M. Weſtmon. 
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of ENGLAND. 


Axxo 661. walch having embraced the chriſtian religion in his 
confinement, Wolpher ſet him at liberty, and made 
Bede l. 4. e. 3. him a preſent of this ifland. As we find in the Saxon 
Ann. Sax. annals, that Adelwalch reign'd in Suffex 686, it is 
very probable he got poſſeſſion of that throne after 
the death of Wolpher; in the above- mentioned year 
a fugitive Weſt- ſaxon. prince, named Cedwalla, en- 
tering the kingdom, ef Suſſex with an army, and 
Adelwalch endeavourifl to drive him out was lain 
in battle. | | 
After the death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla aimed 
at the ſubjugating the kingdom of Suſſex, but was 
oppoſed by Authun and Berthun, who with an ar- 
my returned from an expedition they had made in 
Kent. At the ſame time Cedwalla having intclli- 
gence of the death of the King of Weſſex, by 
whom he had been baniſh'd, went directly thither, 
and was placed on the throne. Authun and Ber- 
thun, in this interim, ſeized on the crown of Suſſex. 
Some tell us, they were ſons of Adelwalch, but 
others think them his generals only. 


626. 
6. Malmelb. 


I. z. de pontif. 


Bede J. 4. c. 15 


3 
1 


AUTHUN and BERT HUN, 


Kings of SUSSEX. 


Ax" 688. Theſe two Kings lived but a very little while in 


peace, Cedwalla become King of Weſſex, made 


D ACER 87 = 7 
Ne r ; 


— 


H RE E kingdoms of the Heptarchy, two 
Engltſh and one Saxon, greatly ſurpaſs'd 
the others both in extent and power The 
two Engliſh were that of Northumberland, ſituated 
beyond the Humber, and that of Mercia, which 
took up all the ſpace between Humber, the Thames, 
the Severn, and the two kingdoms of Eſſex and 
Eſtanglia. Weſſex, the third great kingdom, was 
inhabited by Saxons and Jutts; it lay ſouth of the 
Thames, and from that river its breadth extended 
ſeventy miles to the ſea, which divides France and 
England ; its length was from eaſt to weſt 130 miles, 
from the frontiers of the kingdom of Suſſex to the 
river Tamor, which ſeveres the Britons from 
Cornwal. The principal towns were Wincheſter, 
the metropolis of the kingdom, Southampton, 
Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Sherborn, and Exeter, where 
a great many Britons were intermixt with the Sax- 
ons. The iſle of Wight inhabited by Jutts, was 
alſo dependent on this kingdom. | 
As every kingdom of the Heptarchy derived its 
name both from the fituation and the inhabitants, 
ſo this was call'd Weſt-ſaxen, that is, Weſtern-ſax- 
ons, as they were weſtward of the Saxons of Suſſex, 
Kent, and Eſſex. This kingdom was not leſs conſider- 
able for the advantage of its ſituation, than the large- 
nels of its extent; as it was defended on the north 
by the Thames; on the ſouth by the ſea; was bound- 


little apprehended by its neighbours) and on the 
weſt by the Britons of Cornwal, ſevered from the 
reſt of their countrymen of Wales by the mouth of 
the Severn; ſo that it was ſcarce poſſible for them 
mutually to aſſiſt cach other. 


C ER DIC K, 
Firſt King of WEss kx. 


I have, in the ſecond book, ſpoken pretty largely of 


this prince, who arrived in Britain in 495. He was 


ed on the eaſt by the ſmall kingdom of Suſſex (very 


war upon them, and won a battle in which Berthun Axx0 688. 
was ſlain. | — 


AU T HUN. 


Tis very probable Authun kept the crown of 
Suſſex by being dependant on the King of Weſſcx, 
who after the death of this prince would not ſuffer 
the vacant throne to be fill'd. 

From hencetorward the South-ſaxons often at- 
tempted to recover their liberty. They made an 
Inſurrection in 722, but having ill concerted their Ax' 722. 
meaſures, Ina King of Weſſex reduced them to dum, Savon. 


. H. Hunting, 
their duty. I. 4. 
*hree years after, laying hold of an opportunity Flor. Wigorn. 


offer*'d them by ſome commotions in Weſſex, they Ax“ 725. 

placed Albert upon the throne ; but this new King 4p Eg 

being defeated and flain by Ina, he united Suffex * 2 

inſeparably to his own kingdom. nes? 
Notwithſtanding the Sourh-faxons under Sigebert As' 754. 

King of Weſſex (afterwards dethron'd) revolted 

once again in 754, and crown'd Otmond tor their 

King. Cenulph, ſucceſſor to Sigebert, found, in all 

probability, the means to ſubject them to their 

former dependance, ſince from time we don't 


1 
cad 


find they made any ſtruggles for their liberty, or 
that Suſſex was conſider'd as other than a province 


of the kingdom of Weſſex, 


Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Wes X. 


crown'd for the firſt time King of Weſſex, or Weſt- Ax' 519. 
ern-ſaxons in 519, aſter Arthur had given him the 

two counties of Hant and Somerſet, which conſtituted 

his kingdom. The ſecond time, he was crown'd at 
Wincheſter in 532 or 533, King of the fame king- 

dom, which by treaty with Modred was augmem— 

ed by Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire and Dor— 
ſetſhire; he died in 534, leaving his crown to his 

{on Kenrick, | 


EENRICYK, © 
King of WESSEX. 


Kenrick, who had very much diſtinguiſhed him. Ax' 534. 

ſelf by his courage and conduct in his father's time, 

being in poſſeſſion of the throne, preferr*d a peace- 

able lite to the alarms of war ; we don't find, that 

during his reign he undertook any thing conſider- 

able: indeed he beat the Welſh in 332; but they H. Huntingd 
were then bold enough to be the aggreſſors. He 
dy'd in 560, and left the crown to his eldeſt fon, 
Cheaulin, | B 


c HE AULIN, 
King of WsSs Ex. 


Cheaulin, who ſucceeded his father in the mo- Ax 560. 
narchical dignity, reſolved to carry its prerogatives 
to a great length. Having ſubdued his neighbour- 
ing Kings (ſeizing upon Suſſex, after the death of 
Ciſſa) he made them apprehend he deſign'd to unite = | 
England into one kingdom. To ſecure his acqui- II. Huntingd. 
ſition, he kept his court at Chicheſter, the capital Fl. Wigorn. 


of Suſſex, leaving his nephew Ceolrick (whom he Nl. Wciimon, 
deſign'd his ſucceſſ f Suſſex. His Ala, Lon. 
elign'd his ſucceſſor) governor of Suſſex. His An 502 


ambition occaſion'd all the other princes (even Ceol- G. Malmeſb. 
rick himſelf not excepted) confederating againſt J. 1. c. 2. 
him. He was overthrown by the King of Kent Flo. Wigorn. 


in Cenealog. 
(ho 5 


— 


Lis 


4 2 
3 . 
— — 


Mic. * 


Anno 592. (who commanded the army of the allies) and con- 
{trained to hide himſelf in ſome unknown place, 
where he ſoon after dy'd. I have already ſpoken 
of his wars againſt the Britons, and Aidan King ot 
Scots, in the ſecond book. 


CEOLRICK, 
King of WESsskEx. 


An' 593. We find nothing particular, in regard of this 
Fl. Wigorn prince, from his ſucceeding to the throne, after the 
1 . 2 85 death of his uncle Cheaulin. He dy'd in 598, and 
Inn. Sax ſucceeded by his brother Ceolulph. | 


Ann. Saxon. Was 


CEUOLU LE I, 
King of WESSEX. 


An? 598. All we know of this prince is, he reduced in 
An" 607. 60), the revolted South-ſaxons 3 he dy'd in 611. 
= Huntingd. And was ſucceeded by his nephew, Cinigiſil, fon 
. Wigom of Ceolrick. 


CINETGISEL, 
King of WessEx. 


A year after Cinigiſil was crown'd, he aſſo- 


. ciated his brother Quicelm, or rather divided with 
him the kingdom of Weſſex. 
1 CINIGISIL and QUICE LM, 
Kings of WTss Ex. 
FAR * Theſe two princes obtain'd a ſignal victory over 


. , the Britons in 614. | 

* I have already, in the hiſtory of Northumber- 
land, mention'd the diſpute Quicelm had witl, 
Edwin; as I ſhall again, in that of the church, have 
occaſion to ſpeak farther of it, I paſs it over in 
this place. Quicelm embraced the chriſtian re- 


ligion a little before his death, which happend 
in 636. 


Ax' 635 


CINIGISIL. 


This prince was baptized (1) ſome time before 
his brother; reign'd ſingly in Weſſex to the day 
of his death; and left the crown to his ſon Ce- 
nowalch, | 


An? 636 


CENDQOWALCH, 


King of WEssxx. 


Ax" 643; This prince's reign was very much diſturbed by 
the wars he had with the Kings of Mercia. Penda, 
whoſe ſiſter he had marry'd and divorced, attack- 
ing him when he leaſt expected it, obliged him to 
deſert his kingdom, and ſeek refuge with Annas 
King of Eſtanglia, where he remained three years; 
all which time Penda kept poſſeſſion of Weſſex, 
by him conquer'd. Cenowalch being conver- 
ted in Eſtanglia, was at length, by the aſſiſtance 
of Annas, reſtored to bis kingdom. 

An' 652 In the year 652, he obtain'd a ſignal victory over 
G. Malmeſb. the Britons “ and Welſh, and another in 658. 

Ann. Saxon Some years after, he was at war with Wolpher, 


— 


AN 645. 


An' 646. 
An' 648 


2 A King of Mercia, ſucceſſor to Penda ; but who was 
Ethelwerd. the aggreſſor, or what was the iſſue of this war are 


1. 2. c. 7. unknown. Some tell us Wolpher was defeated, 
2 Malmeſb. and taken priſoner; others maintain this prince was 
e. 224 victorious; and this ſeems to me the moſt likely. 
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Welſh prince ſome time after made a voyage to, M. Weſtmon. 


Book III. 


»Tis certain Wolpher conquer'd the kingdom of Au 661 
Suſſex, and the iſle ot Wight, which he could never dre ny 
have done, had Cenowalch been in a condition Plor. Wigom 
to oppoſe him. However this affair may be, Ce- H. Hunting, 
zowalch dy'd in 672, and left his crown to his . 2. 


WA) G. Malm, 
wife Saxburga. | "of "3%4 


> A AS DHS 3; 
Queen of WessEx. 


This princeſs had a magnanimous ſpirit 3 an Aw' 672 
elevated and extenſive genius, and was poſſeſs'd of Idem 
every quality neceſſary for the well governing of a 
kingdom. She reign'd but one year, and then, by 
the report of ſome, dy*d ; by the report of others, 
was depoſed ; the. Weſt-ſaxons thinking it a diſ- 
honour to be govern'd by a woman. 

After the death or expulſion of Saxburga, the 
great men of Weſſex divided the kingdom among Fl. Wigorn | 
themſelves ; of theſe Cenfus, a prince of the blood- in Geneal. ih 
royal, deſcended from Cerdick, was the chief : 
we know nothing more particular in relation to 
this cantling out of the kingdom, which, however 
was afterwards re-united under one head, either by 
the death, or driving out of theſe little ryrants, 


Jd. Floril. 


CENFUS, ESCWIN, and CENTWIN, ax'6:; | 
Kings of WEss Ex. pd 


Cenfus in 674, join'd his ſon Eſcwin with him Ax' 674 & 
in the government, and it 1s very probable he was 5 
forced to allow Centwin, brother of the late King 5 


Cenowalch, to reign in ſome part of the king- 
dom. 


The following year, Wolpher attack'd the Kings H. Huntingd. 1 
of Weſſex, whoſe army was commanded by Eſc- l. 2. CE 
win : a bloody battle was fought between the two . b. 
Kings, in which Wolpher had ſomewhat the ad- A 
vantage; but the loſs was very great on: both z 
ſides. | = A 

Cenfus dy'd two years after, and his ſon Eſcwin W be 


ſoon following, Centwin remain'd in ſole poſſeſſion 
of Weſſex. 


CENTW IN. 


We find in hiſtory, that Centwin, in 682, ob- 
tain'd a remarkable victory over the Welſh ; after 
which, their King, Cadwallader was obliged to 
aſk aſſiſtance from the King of Armorica. This 


An. 676. Fe 
H. Huntingd. 
Fl. Wigorn. 
An. Saxon. 
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and dy*d at Rome. 


Towards the end of Centwin's reign, Cedwalla, 
a prince of the blood-royal of Weſſex, had ſo 
wrought himſelf into the eſteem and affection of Fl. Wigorn 
the people, that the King growing jealous, com- Ann Saxon. 
manded him to leave the kingdom. Cedwalla, wha 2 
forced to obey, retired to Suſſex: as he was very— 
much beloved, a great number of young people 
reſolved to follow his fortunes. Theſe volunteers 
made him a ſmall army, with which he entred 
Suſſex. Adelwalch, who then reign'd in that king- 
dom, reſenting Cedwalla's coming into his territories 
in arms, without aſking permiſſion, reſolved to 
drive him out, but had the misfortune to be 
ſlain in the battle. This victory obtain'd, Ced- 
walla would have ſeiz'd on the kingdom of 
Suſſex ; but, as I have already ſaid, was oppoſed 
by Authun and Berthun. In the interim, Centwin 


Id. I. 3. de 
Pontif. 


dying, Cedwalla return'd to Weſſex, where Bede l. 4.0 5 
he received the crown Ann. Sax. 
. Fl. Wighor® 


(1) In 635. 


The Britons were thoſe who inhabited Cornwal; the Welch were the B 


people, were then diltinguiſh'd by tlleir different habitations. 


Ry o 


Ax' 685. 


riton; retired on the other fide the Severn. Tho' one 
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Fl. Wigorn. 
A' 686 


= As 687 
od. 6. Malmſb 
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J Brompton 
Polychron. 
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C ED WAL LA, 
King of Wsskx. 


Cedwalla was not only King of Weſſex, but 
Monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons. His firſt war 
was againſt Authun and Berthun, which I have 
already mention'd. 

Having happily terminated this war, he invaded 
Kent, where he made a very great booty: after- 
wards he attack'd the iſle of Wight, which from 
the time it was given by Wolpher to Adelwalch, 
was dependant on the King of Suſſex. Arwalt, 
brother of Authun, then governor of this iſland, 
undertook its defence ; but his forces being much 


inferior to thoſe of the King of Weſſex, he was 


obliged to deſert, and leave the iſland to the diſ- 
cretion of the conqueror. 

The inhabitants being all idolaters, Cedwalla, 
by a falſe zeal for religion, reſolved to extirpate 
theſe Paganss, and new people the ifland with 
chriſtians ; he had certainly executed this barbarous 
reſolution, if Wilfrid, who had been biſhop of 
York, and was then biſhop of Selſey in Suſſex, had 
not repreſented to him, that it would be much 
better to endeavour their converſion. By the 
remonſtrances of this prelate, Cedwalla's ſeverity 
was moderated upon condition, however, the 
iſlanders ſhould immmediately receive baptiſm. 
Theſe poor wretches, who had no time to delibe- 
rate, embraced the chriſtian religion, upon the 
firſt ſermons preached them by Birwin, a prieſt, 
(nephew of Wilfrid, to whoſe care their converſion 
was entruſted) It the ſimple declaration of a people, 
threaten'd with death on refuſal, can be call'd turn- 
ing to chriſtianity. | 

Some time after, Cedwalla ſent Mollon, his 
brother, at the head of an army, into Kent. The 
hiſtory of that kingdom has already ſhewn the 
manner of his periſhing in that country, and Ced- 
walla's cruel revenge of his death; wherefore the 
repetition here would be needleſs. | 

Ar length, Cedwalla reſolved upon a voyage to 
Rome, to receive baptiſm by the Pope: tho* he 
was a chriſtian, and, as we have ſeen, a very zealous 
one, yet had he not been baptized. He perform'd 
this reſolution in 688. In croſſing France and 
Lombardy, he was every where received with 
marks of great honour. Cunipert, King of the 
Lombards, particularly diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the 
reception of this Prince. Being arrived at Rome, 
Pope Sergius II adminiſter'd to him the Sacra- 
ment of Baptiſm, and gave him the name of Peter. 
He always deſired to have his baptiſm deferr'd, till 
a little before his death; and he had his wiſh com- 
pleated ; for he dy'd a few days after he was 
baptis'd. He was bury'd in the church of St. Peter, 
where a mauſolæum was raiſed for him, with an 
(x) inſcription which ſhew*d bis name, quality, age, 
and time of his death, By Cendritha his wife he 
left two ſons, but neither of them ſucceeded on ac- 


count of their tender age. Ina his kinſman mounted 
the throne after him, 


I N A, 
King of WESs Ex, 


Ina was the moſt illuſtrious and moſt famous 
King ever reign'd in England during the Hep- 
tarchy. He muſt have been in great eſteem, ſince 
in the ſame year he was crown'd King of Weſſex, 


— 
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* had crown'd Albert for their King. 


he was alſo declared Monarch of the Anglo Saxons 
in a general aſſembly ; in which his friend Sebba 
King of Eſſex did him very great ſervice. 

The wars which Ina had with the Britons of Corn- 
wall, with the Kings of Kent, with the South 
Saxons, and with the Kings of Mercia, daily fet his 
worth and capacity in a ſtronger light. It is not 
poſiible to give a particular account of theſe wars, 
hiſtorians having only ſaid a word or two of ther 
ſucceſs, without mentioning the grounds, or harcly 
any particular of them. They ſuccinctly tell us, 
that he invaded Kent ; that the Kirg of the coun- 
try not being able to drive him out, purchas'd 


AxNo 688. 


peace with a large ſum of money; that in 710 he Av Ct. 
took a part of Cornwal from the Britons; chat in G. At 


715 he fought a bloody battle at Woodenberg in ; 


Wiltſhire againſt Ceolrid King of Mercia, in which Þ 


7 


yeh! I 


E. 20. 


the loſs on both ſides was pretty equal: in ſhort, A: 775. 
that Ina ſubdued the revolted South Saxons, who Ann. Saxon, 


H. Huntingd. 


Theſe are the military exploits of King Ina, on Ax' 722. 


which was founded his great reputation of a war- 
rior. 


Ann. Saxon. 
- * £ ” ? 
But they were not theſe which moſt deſerved £9: gern, 


II. Huniagd. 


the praiſes of hiſtorians ; there are four other parti- j. J. 


culars which ſeem'd to them of a very different im- 
portance, and on which they have chiefly inſiſted. 


Firſt, that he rebuilt the monaſtery of Glaſtenbu- Ax' 722. 


ry, and ſo augmented the revenues and privileges of 
this religious houſe, that it became one of the molt 
conſiderable in all England. Secondly, he publiſh'd 
a body of laws entitled Weſt-ſaxen * leaga, that is, 
laws of the Weſt-ſaxons ; which ſerved as a rough 
draught to that publiſh'd by his ſucceſſor Alfred the 
great, toward the end of the following century. 


Thirdly, he ſignaliz'd his piety by what was then G. Malmeſb. 
look'd upon a well judged action, the abdicating l. 1. c. 2. 


his crown to take the habit of a monk, and ſpend 
the reſt of his days in a convent. He took this re- 


ſolution by the perſuaſions of Queen Ethelburga 


his conſort ; induced to it by her repreſenting to 
him the many Kings of his nation who before him 
had enter*d into the ſame courſe, and were reckon'd 
as ſo many ſaints. In a word, the fourth and fol- 
lowing particular was what crown'd the reputation 
of Ina : before he quitted his regal dignity to retire 
from the world, he made a voyage to Rome, where 
having confer'd with Pope Gregory II. he built a 


large houſe call'd the Engliſh college, deſign'd to Ax“ 


727 
/ 


receive and inſtruct ſuch Engliſh eccleſiaſticks as had M. Weſtmon. 


a mind to ſtudy at Rome, and to entertain ſuch 
Kings and Princes of the ſame nation, as were in- 
clin'd to viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. Adjoin- 
ing to this college he alſo built a magnificent church, 
to which he aſſign'd a certain number of prieſts for 
divine ſervice. Beſides the immediate expence re- 
quired for the building ; for the church ornaments, 
and for the furniture of the college, it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary to ſettle a fund to maintain them 
according to the project of the founder; this Ina 
provided by laying a Tax of a penny upon every 
houſe in the kingdoms of Weſſex and Suſſex; as 
this money was yearly to be remitted to Rome, it 
was called Romeſcot. Some time after, Offa King 
of Mercia impoſed the ſame tax on the kingdoms 
of Mercia and Eſtanglia, and call'd it Peter- pence 
(as we have already ſaid.) Some report that Ina 
went back to England to get the ſanction of the 
general aſſembly or parliament of Weſſex, for the 
eſtabliſhing this tax, after which he return'd to 
Rome and became a monk. Ethelburga his Queen, 
who had adviſed him to what ſhe herſelf intended to 


| do, became a nun in the monaſtery of Berkin. 


8 


(1) Hic d 


i Imperante Domino Juſtiniano piiſſimo Auguſto, 


Vor. I. 


epoſitus eſt Cedowalla, qui & Petrus, Rex Saxonum Sub. XII. Cal. Maj. Indictione ſecunda, qui vixit annos plus minus 


anno ejus conſulatus quarto, Pontificante Apoſtolico viro Sergio Papa ſecundo. 
heſe laws were tranſlated out of the Saxon language by M. Lambert. 
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William of Malmsbury was in an error when | ſupport him, was forced to ſubmit to the ſentence 
he faid * Ina was ſixty two years on the throne of | ol the States, and ſheltering himſelf in a Wood, 
Weſſex, ſince *tis certain he had reign'd but thirty | was flain by a § ſwineherd. 
ſeven, or at molt thirty niffe years, when he ab- | 
dicated the crown; which upon his ſetting out for C ENULPEH. ; 
Rome he lett to his couſin Adelard. ted Wins 


ADELARD, 


Cenulph, by the many victories he obtain*d over A' 764. 


Ax xo 76. 7 
. 


a. $1; 


King of WEsSs Ex. the Britons," acquir'd a very great name. After 3 % 
thirty years reign he entertain'd, and perhaps not 1 1 . * * 


Tho' Adelard was placed in the throne with the without ground, a jealouſy of Cunehard brother of H. Hunting 4% 
conſent of the general aſſembly, yet Oſwald a prince | King Sigebert. Cunehard acquainted with the I. 4. 


of the royal blood diſputed him the poſſeſſion, This | King's diſguſt to him, and that he deſign'd to de- Rog: de He BY 


conteſt was terminated by one battle in which Ade- | ſtroy him, reſolved to be beforehand 3 wheretore 
lard defeated his cnemy, whoſe death foon after re- | having one day watch'd him (as he went alone to 
ſtored peace both to the King and kingdom. Ade- | viſit a lady for whom he had a tenderneſs) Cune- 
lard dy'd in 740, and was ſucceeded by Cudred, ci- | hard taking with him ſome of his friends, fol- 


ther his couſin or brother. low'd and attack'd him in the houſe. Cenulph 
made a deſperate defence, and even hurt his ene 
CUDNDRED my; but at length cover'd with wounds he ſunk 


under the number of his aſſailants. Soon after the 
King's officers and ſervants running to the place up- 
on the alarm, and having found him dead, ruſhed 
We can only give ſome particulars of the reign upon Cunehard and kill'd him, not regarding the 


of Cudred ; for coherency in thoſe facts which hi- | great promiſes he made them, if they would ſpare 


torlans or annaliſts have related, is not to be ex- his life and place him upon the throne. Brithrick 
cted. 


ſon of Cenulph ſucceeded to the crown. 


King of WESSEX. 


In 743 this prince gain*d a notable victory over 


the Britons of Cornwal 3 two years atter + Ethelun BRILL ANKIL Kh 
a Saxon lord, diſſatisfy'd with the King, rais'd a | 
mutiny among the ſoldiers, in which Kenrick fon of King of W ESSEX. 


Cudred was kilPd. This action was attended by a 


war of long duration. Ethelun, at the licad of the Brithrick, in the third year of his reign, marry'd An' 784. 


rebels, dared to give the King his fovercign battle, Edburga daughter of Offa King of Mercia, and 
in which (victory long inclin'd to his ſide before) he | at or about the ſame time baniſhed Egbert the king- 
was deſeated. In this conflict Ethelun gave ſuch dom; he was prince of the blood royal, and by 
remarkable proofs of an extraordinary courage and | his excellent qualifications had ſo far gain'd the e- 
conduct, that the King rather choſe to take him in- ſtcem and affection of the Weſt Saxons, that he 
to his favour again, than to loſe a ſubject who might rais'd a jealouſy in the King, which was the cauſe 


be very ſerviceable to him. In effect *rwas this | of his exile. Egbert at firſt retired to the court of 


Ethelun who in 752 won a battle againſt Ethelbald Offa King of Mercia, who unwilling to diſoblige 
King of Mercia, already mentioned in the hiſtory | the King of Weſſex his ſon-in-law, by receiving in- 
of that kingdom. to his court a prince obnoxious to him, he gave Eg- 
Cudred employ'd his victorious troops in making bert but a cool reception; wherefore he reſolved to 
war upon the Britons of Cornwal, whom he ſpoil'd retire into France, where Charlemagne received 
of part of their country, which was united to Weſ- him very favourably, and gave him on ſeveral oc- 
ſex, and dying ſoon after, left the crown to his ne- | caſions marks of his eſteem. His ſtay at the court 
phew Sigebert. of this great prince which was about twelve years, 
; his acquired knowledge (vaſtly improving his excel- 
SIGEBERT, | lent natural talents) made him equal to the great 
project of uniting the different kingdoms of the 
Anglo-ſaxons in one Monarchy, as will be proved 
ach NY | by the ſequel. | | 
Sigebert very different from his predeceſſor, by T was in the reign of Brithrick, the Danes mad 
his debaucheries and cruelty, drew upon him the ha- | their firſt deſcent in the iſland, landing in the king- 
cred and contempt of his ſubjects. He cauſed one | dom of Weſſex. This nation at that time began 
of his earls || to be put to death in his preſence, for | to be formidable at ſea, and upon the coaſts of ſe- 
offering to expoſtulate with him upon his conduct. ] veral ſtates of Europe : as after this, they did in- 
This action thoroughly incenſed the Weſt Saxons, | conceivable damage to the Engliſh, hiſtorians had 


who ſolemnly depoſed him, and crown'd his couſin | very good reaſons to be exact in the Epocha ff of 
Cenulph fon of Adelard. Sigebert finding none to | their firſt deſcent into England. 


* Ina built St. Andrews College at Wells. | | | _ 
+ He is by ſome called Adelme. 

He was call'd Cumbra. 

$ Formerly ſervant to Cumbra, G. Mamſb. 


++ A ſixt point of time whence the years are number'd ; or a ſolemn date of time counted from ſome memorable action; as the 
creation of the world, &c. | 


Julian Epocha, named ſo from the reformation of the Roman calendar by Julius Cæſar, forty five years before the birth of Chriſt, 
708 after the building of Rome. | 


Epocha of Chriil, the common Epocha throughout Europe, beginning from December the 2 th, being the nativity of our Saviour, 
or rather, according to the vulgar account, from the firſt of January, the day of his circumcifion. With us in England it begins on 
the 25th of March, the day of the annunciation. 


Epocha of the Creation, according to the Jewiſh computation, is the 953d ye? ; ; i 
Cs Tn IS I P . 953d year of the Julian period 3761, before the birth of 


Diocleſian Epocha, or the Epocha of Martyrs, is n ycar of the Julian period 4997, 


7 Chri an 
3s ſo call'd from the great number of Chriſtians who id Ter'd martyrdom under that Em 1 


Arabick and Turkiſn Epocha begins from the fligat of Mahomet from Mecca in Ara mg 


<p th, Ann. Ch. 622. 
Abiſſine Epocha began much about the ſame time with that of Diocleſian. e ee = oo 


Perſian Epocha, call'd allo the Jeſdegerdick Epocha, took its date from the coronation of , 8 h 
ſay, from the Perſians being conquer d rr nooks Jeſdegerdis the laſt Perſian Kings or, as others 
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King of Wxsskx. 
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In the year 799, Brithrick dy'd of poiſon # gi- 
ven him by his wife Edburga. This action ſo in- 
cenſed the Weſt- ſaxons, that before they would pro- 
ceed to the election of a new King, they made a law 
which expreſly forbid the wives of any future kings 
to take the title of Queens, or fit upon the throne 
with their huſbands ; and to prevent the violation 
of this law by the complaiſance of their ſove- 
reigns, *twas alſo enacted, that whoever of the 
Kings of Weſſex broke through this decree, he 
ſhould by that ſingle action be deprived of all the 

rerogatives of royalty, and his ſubjects abſolved 
(who their oaths of allegiance. 

This affair ſettled, the Weſt-ſaxons ſent an ho- 
nourable ambaſſy to Egbert, with an offer of the 
crown. Egbert was then at Rome with Charle- 
magne, who ſoon after received there the imperial 
diadem. He took his leave of this great prince, 
who had bcen a father to him, and who at his de- 
parture gave him freſh marks of his affection. 

ucen Ecdburga after poiſoning her huſband, ha- 
ving left Weſſex, addreſs'd her ſelf to Charlemagne, 
who in conſideration of his former friendſhip with 
Offa, her father, made her abbeſs of a rich con- 
vent, where ſhe might have ſpent the reſt of her 
days in tranquility : bur this ſtate of life very lit- 


| tle agreeing with her inclination, ſhe behaved ſo 


ill, that being taken in an amorous intrigue with 
a young Engliſhman, the Emperor was obliged 
to diſmiſs her. She was long wandering in diſtant 
places, and at length deſtitute of the neceſſaries of 
life, miſerably ended her days at Pavia. 


E G BERT, 
King of W ESSE x. 


Befide the bravery of Egbert, a virtue in a man- 
ner natural to all the Saxon princes, he had one 
qualification which gave him an advantage over the 
other Kings his cotemporaries ; and that was his 
knowledge of ſtate affairs, to which, no doubt, his 
Ray at the court of Charlemagne, and the inſtructi- 
ons or example of that great prince had very 
much contributed. Being placed on the throne of 
Weſſex, he was ſenſible of the advantage he had 
over the other kings, and reſolved to make uſe of 
it: but like an able politician, he judged it neceſ- 
fary, for the exccution of thoſe deſigns, to pro- 
ceed leiſurely and gradually, z wheretore he em- 
ploy'd the firſt ſeven years of his reign in well re- 
gulating the affairs of his own kingdom, and in 
acquiring the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, 
in which he happily ſucceeded. 

The kingdom of Weſſex being bounded by the 
ſea on the ſouth, and the river Thames on the 
north, he cou'd not eaſily begin the extending bis 
frontiers but on the eait or welt. 
wou'd have been convenient for him, lay to the 
eaſtward; but as this kingdom at that time de- 
pended on Cenulph King of Mercia, and Monarch 
of the Anglo Saxons, a prince of diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, he wou'd, no doubt, have vigorouſly oppoſed 
his deſigns, had he turn'd his arms towards Kent. 
Egbert therefore waiting till time ſhould furniſh 
him with a more favourable conjuncture, judged it 
would be moſt proper to begin on the weſtern ſide, 
and make his firſt war upon the Britons of Cornwal; 
which he undertook in 809, with ſuch good for- 
tune, that in a ſingle campaign he entirely ſubducd, 
and obliged them to acknowledge him their ſove- 


reign. 


— 


Kent, which 


— 


3 


The Welſh, who deſign'd to aſſiſt their brethren 
of Cornwal, gave Egbert a pretence for attacking 
them the following year; he defeated them ſeve- 
ral times, and at length conquer'd the kingdom of 
Venedotia 4, one of the three into which the coun- 


Anno 810. 


try of Wales was then divided. The future ſtrug- Aw 813. 


gles of the Welſh to ſhake off this yoke, 
them but more ſenſible of its weight. Egbert re- 
turning again and waſting their country with fire 
and ſword, made them cautious of provoking his 
arms a third time againſt them. 


mad AN' 812. 
© An' 813. 


At length the death of Cenulph in 819 gave Ax' 819. 


Egbert room ſeriouſly to think of putting his 
ſchemes in practice. He was immediately inveſt- 
ed with the monarchial dignity, to which none of 
the other kings cou'd pretend a better claim. His 
kingdom was in a flouriſhing condition, while the 
others, infeebled by inteſtine diviſions, daily loſt 
ſomewhat of their luſtre and power. The H-ptar- 
chy was reduced to five kingdoms, of which 
Egbert's was one of the principal. The other four 
(tne ancient race of Kings being extinguiſhed) were 
embroil'd by the diviſions among the principal 
lords, who all thought they had a right of aſpi- 
ring to the crown; and, ſo far from applying them- 
ſelves to the common good of the ſtate, each was 
Intent upon his own intereſt, and on the forming 
powerful fa&tiors for carrying on his ambitious 
ſchemes. The kingdom of Weſſex on the con- 
trary grew more powerful by the weakneſs of 
others, and the prudent government of their prince, 
whoſe courage was not inferior to his judgment, 
and whoſe capacity was able to give motion to the 
ſecret ſprings of the moſt ſubtle policy. Such a 
favourable conjunction of affairs made Egbert 
reſolve to puſh on the execution of his project, in the 
uniting all England in one kingdom. Few of the 
Monarchs his predeceſſors but had the ſame deſign, 
and their failing in the attempt ought to be attri- 
buted to the ſituation of affairs making againſt 
them : but ſoon after Egbert was declared Monarch, 
every thing concurred in his favour. Northumber- 
land had been long rent by two contending factions, 
who having little regard to what paſs'd in other, 
ſtates, were wholly intent upon the watching oppor- 
tunities of mutually ſupplanting each other. Mercia 
was in no better condition: Bernulph, who had ſuc- 
ceeded the young ſon of Cenulph, owed the conti- 
nuance of his authority to the ſupport of a ſtrong 
faction, whoſe power had ſet him upon and main- 
tain*d him in the throne with difficulty; hisexaltation 
having rais'd jealouſies among the great men: for 
which reaſon, notwithſtanding this kingdom was 
conſiderably augmented by the acquiſition of Eſtan- 
glia, and the King of Kent becoming tributary to 
it, it was much inferior in ſtrength to Weſſex. The 
Eſtanglians not well ſettled in that ſubjection to 
which King Ofta had reduced them, ſought only an 
opportunity to ſhake off the inſupportable yoke of 
the Mcrcians. The wars the Kings of Kent had 
maintain'd againſt the Weſt Saxons and this latter 
people, had ſo enfeebled them, they were obliged 
to become tributary to the Mercians, and conſe- 
quently were in no condition to withſtand Egbert. 
As to the kingdom of Eſſex, beſide the ground we 
have to preſume it dependant on the King of Mercia, 
it had of a long time made a very inconſiderable 
figure, and if it was ſtill under the dominion of 
Swichred, which is not certainly. known, this prince 
mult have been very decrepit. | 

T heſe favourable conjunctures, thoroughly weigh'd 
by Egbert, inflaming his ambition, he made ſuch 


— 


The poiſon was deſign d for one of the King's miſtreſſes; twas by miſtake ſhe poiſon'd her huſband. Af. Men. 
F Speed places the diviſion of Wales into three talaiths or kingdoms in the year 870 ; Alfred the great then reigning in England, and 
aſcribes it to Rodericus Magnus King of Wales, who gave Venedotia Cwyneth or North Wales to Anaward his elueſt ſon. . 
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as rais'd the jealouſy of the King of 
Mercia, and obliged him betimes to look ro his 
own ſecurity : tho? he knew not that Egbert medi- 
tated the conqueſt of all England, yet he could not 
but doubt he intended to aggrandize himſelf at the 
expence of his neighbours : wherefore, fearing the 
ſtorm might ſuddenly fall upon himſelf, he imagin'd 
that attacking him before he had time to be tho- 
roughly prepar'd, might break his meaſures, and 
force him to be quiet : he placed himſelf at the head 
of an army, and advanced as far as Wilton near 
Saliſbury, where, contrary to his expectation he 
met his enemy, whom he hop'd to have ſurpriz'd 
unprovided ; the two armies join'd battle, in which 
the Mercians were routed with ſo conſiderable loſs, 


that Bernulph was never able to retrieve it. 


This victory was of double advantage to Egbert: 
firſt, it weaken'd the King of Mercia, the only one 
capable to withſtand him; and ſecondly, it facili- 
tated the execution of his deſign upon the kingdom 
of Kent, for which Bernulph firſt attacking, gave 
him a plauſible pretence. 
lutely neceſſary to make him maſter of all the coun- 
try between the Thames and the ſea ; beſides begin- 
ing the execution of his deſigns by Kent, he was 1n 
leis apprehenſions of alarming the Northumbrians, 
at too great a diſtance to give themſelves much con- 
cern about what happen'd ſouth of the Thames. 

In conſequence of this reſolution Egbert ſent his 
ſon Ethelwolph with a ſtrong army into the king- 
dom of Kent. Baldred, little prepared to withſtanc 
the attack, vainly ſolicited the King of Mercia's 
coming to his aſſiſtance; Bernulph was too much 
weaken'd by his laſt defeat to bring an army ſo ſoon 
after into the field. Egbert was ſo poſted, that 
*rwas not poſſible to ſuccour Kent, without having 
firſt defeated his army; an attempt Bernulph was 
in no condition to undertake. Whereiore Baldred, 
notwithſtanding his inability, was obliged ſingly to 
ſupport the burthen of the war. He however ven- 
tur'd a battle, in which being defeated, he with- 
drew into Mercia, leaving his kingdom to the 
young Weſt-ſaxon prince; who, with little diffi- 
culty made himſelf maſter of the whole country. 
Thus Kent was united to the two kingdoms of 
Weſſex and Suſſex, and Egbert by this acquiſition 
was poſſeſſed of all the tract of land which lies ſouth 
of the Thames. 

Having made this firſt ſtep, Egbert ſubdued 
the kingdom of Eſſex. Hiſtorians ſay nothing 
more; they do not mention even one particular in 
this acquiſition, ſo greatly has the hiſtory of this 
kingdom been neglected. | 

Tho' the conqueſt of theſe two kingdoms was 
a good introduction towards reducing the others, 
yet the moſt difficult taſk was ſtill to be attempted, 
which was the reduction of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia and Eſtanglia. Tad theſe three kingdoms been 
in the ſtate they were formerly, any one of them 
would have given Egbert tull employment : or had 
they, when upon the point of being invaded, made 
a ſtrict alliance for their common defence, they 
might poſſibly have ſtifled the hopes this ambitious 
prince had conceived of their conqueſt : but their 
reigning diviſions admitted no room for even the 
thoughts of ſo neceſſary an union. The Eſtanglians 
ſought only an opportunity to revolt againſt the 
King of Mercia ; the Northumbrians had for ſome 
time been in a ſort of anarchy, which would not 
ſuffer their taking any meaſurcs with regard to fo- 
reign affairs; ſo far were they from having any 
5 of ſuccouring their neighbours, they ſought 
only 
ſucceeded but too well: Mercia indeed appeared 
ſtill powerful enough, but the people were as much 
divided as thoſe of Northumberland; and more- 
over the battle of Wilton had very much weaken'd 


This conqueſt was abſo- 


how to deſtroy each other; in which they + 


them, whereas Weſſex was ſtrengthen'd by the ac- Auxo — A 


ceſſion of two kingdoms, 

Egbert pleaſed to ſee every thing conſpire to fa- 
vour his deſigns, reſolved to make the firſt attempt 
upon Mercia; wiſely foreſeeing if he could ſubmit 
this kingdom, what remain'd would prove an eaſy 
conqueſt, Mercia and Eſtanglia, united by Offa, 
made but one ſtate, but as he could not cement 
this union by a mutual affection between the two 
people, it proved rather detrimental than advanta- 
geous to the government : the title of conquerors 


made the Mercians hateful to the Eſtanglians; on 


the other hand, that of conquer*d render*d the Eſt- 


anglians deſpicable to the Mercians, who treated 


them with great haughtineſs. Theſe two people being 


thus diſpoſed towards each other, it was much more 


eaſy for Egbert to foment their mutual hatred than 
for them to make any advantage of their union : 
wherefore Egbert left no ſtone unturn'd to augment 
their animoſity, not doubting, if he could engage 
them in a war againſt each other, they would reci- 
procally be ſo weaken'd, that neither would be in 
a condition to withſtand him, 'Tis aſtoniſhing, 
that every body knowing the maxim ( We muſt 
divide thoſe whom we would deſtroy **) it is fo 


little regarded by the people againſt whom it is put 


in practice. The Eſtanglians, blinded by their ar- 
dent deſire to ſhake off the yoke of the Mercians, 
made not a moment's heſitation in following the 
advice of taking up arms to dcliver themſelves from 
ſo burthenſome a ſervitude; an advice which Eg- 
bert ſecretly cauſed to be given them. They had 
their-minds bent upon the preſent advantage only, 
which prevented their reflecting, that after being 
made the tools of Egbert, they would be much lets 
able to maintain their liberties againſt him than 
againit the Mercians. *Tis true, Egbert contributed 
to their blindneſs, by pretending to have no other 
view than their intereſt, and cauſing his emiſſaries 
to inſinuate ſuch arguments as were moſt effica- 
cious to ſtir them up to a revolt. They were told 
a more favourable opportunity for the recovery of 
their liberty never offer'd; that the Mercians were 
very much weaken'd by the battle of Wilton, and 
but little able to continue their tyranny over the 
Eſtanglians: moreover, that Egbert was fo incens'd 
againſt Bernulph, he would make no ſcruple to 
give them his aſſiſtance ; and even that he had de 
clared himſelf pretty openly upon this ſubject. This 
was ſufficient to incite the Eſtanglians to an inſur- 
rection. The pleaſure of thinking they might be 


able to free themſelves from a dependance on the 


Mercians, baniſh'd the fear of falling into that of 
the Weſt-ſaxons. Thus reſolved, they took arms, 
and choſe a general, whoſe name hiſtorians have 
omitted. Bernulph, being informed of the Eſtan- 
glans motions, thought he could not too f6on ap- 
ply a remedy to the evil, which he look'd upon as 
very dangerous. With the firſt troops he could 
aſſemble he march'd againſt them to endeavour their 
ſuppreſſion ; but inſtead of chaſtiſing them, as he 
flatter'd himſelf, was defeated and lain. 

This firſt ſucceſs greatly encouraged the Eſtan- 
glians, but did not however diſhearten the Mer- 
clans, who, on the contrary, made freſh attempts 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion. They immediately elected 
another King named Ludican, who prepared to con- 
tinue the war; while, on the other hand, the Eſtan- 
glians were making preparations to give him a 
warm reception, depending on the aſſiſtance pro- 


miſed by the King of Weſſex in caſe it ſhould be 


wanted. Ludican actually enter'd Eſtanglia at the 
head of a pretty conſiderable army, but his death, 
which happen'd during theſe tranſactions, prevented 
his making any great progreſs, and render'd his pre- 
parations uſeleſs for that campaign. - Some tell us, 
he was ſlain in a battle; others aſſure, the Eſtan- 
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Anno 819. glians found means to put an end to the fear they 


were in of this prince, by cauſing him to be aſ- 
aſſinated. | 
al Whether the Mercians perceived that Egbert aſ- 
ſiſted the Eſtanglians n or whether the 
acquiſitions this prince had already made open'd 
their eyes, they were at length ſenſible the main- 
taining their dominion over the Eſtanglians was not 
ſo much the buſineſs of this war, as the preſervation 
of their own liberty. Fully convinced of this, they 
reſolved to baniſh all party diſputes, hitherto the 
cauſe of their diviſion; vigorouſly to exert them- 
ſelves, and to make choice of a new King of 
known bravery. Wherefore they elected Witglaph, 
a lord of very diſtinguiſn'd merit, whoſe ſon had 
marry'd a daughter of King Cenulph. Had this 
new King had the Eſtanglians only to deal with, 
tis probable he would have terminated the war to 
the advantage of the Merctans ; but he was ſo little 
able to pretend the reduction of Eſtanglia, he found 
it a difficult taſk for him to defend his own king- 
dom. Egbert, who fear'd affairs might take ano- 
ther turn under this new prince, to whoſe worth he 
was no ſtranger, inſtantly and openly declared for 
the Eſtanglians. Hitherto he had only given them 
aſſiſtance under hand; ar leaſt, he had not appear'd 
as a party in the war he had ſtirr'd up between them 
and the Mercians, his view being ro weaken both 
the one and-the other people. But when the pre- 
parations of the Mercians gave him ground to fear 
the ſcale would turn on cheir fide, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to alter his meaſures in openly aſſiſting 
the Eſtanglians, and declaring war againſt the Mer- 
cians. Witglaph left nothing unattempted to de- 
fer! himſelf againſt the united forces of the Eſtan- 
glans and Weſt-ſaxons ; nay, he often try'd his 
fortune by ſmall fights and conflicts, but was always 
unſucceſsful. At length, having loſt a general bat- 
tle, and ſecing his affairs irretrievable, he concealed 
himſelf in the abby of Croyland, where he remain'd 
three months. Egbert in the mean while purſuing 
his victory, brought all Mercia under his dominion, 
without finding the leaſt reſiſtance. He intended 
to unite this country to the reſt of his ſtates ; but 
Witglaph by the interceſſion of Siward abbot of 
Croyland was at length reſtored to his kingdom, 
to hold it of the conqueror by homage and tribute. 
After the Eſtanglians had been ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of Egbert, they were glad to be alſo taken 
under his protection, on almoſt the ſame condi- 
tions ſtipulated with the Mercians. Thus the 
advantage accruing to them by this war was no 
more than the changing their maſter. 
Northumberland was now the only country ex- 
empt from Egbert's dominion; but this kingdom 
was no ways able, conſider ing the uneaſy ſituation 
of its affairs, to preſerve its liberty. Andred, who 
then wore the crown, was only a nominal King: 
his party had placed him on the throne, not that 
he ſhould reign, but that they might govern in his 
name. Beſides, this kingdom was continually rent 
by factions, and often invaded by the Scots, who 
had even diſmember'd it of ſome provinces. It 
was then impoſſible that the Northumbrians could 
reſiſt the victorious arms of the King of Weſſex, 
or rather of all the reſt of England now in this 


prince's diſpoſal. Wherefore Egbert drawing near 


* 
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to their country with an army which had already 
ſubdued tour kingdoms, Andred and the Nor- 
thumbrians terrify'd, and in no condition to with- 
ſtand him, had recourſe to intreaties and ſubmiſſion, 
tamely yielding to the ſame conditions granted the 
Mercians and Eſtanglians, 

Thus ended the Anglo-ſaxon H-ptarchy by the 
reduction of .the ſeven kingdoms under the domi- 
nion of the ſovereign of Weſſex. Tis true, Mer- 
cia, Eſtanglia, and Northumberland, {till retain'd 
a ſhadow of liberty; but *ris very probable Egbert 
had not ſuffer'd the election of new Kings after the 
death of thoſe who reign'd, hid the Danes (who 
ſoon after began to aſſault him) permitted him lei- 


- ſure for other meaſures. 


The government of the Heptarchy had Jaſted 
243 years, counting from the foundation of the 


kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven kingdoms 


erccted in Britain by the Anglo-ſaxons : if we add 


to the account the time theſe people ſpent in making 
their acquiſitions, from the arrival of Hengiſt to 


| —— 


of the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


that of Crida, we ſhall find 378 years clapſed from 
the beginning to the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 
We may without difficulty diſcover the cauſes 
*Tis eaſy to 
perceive one of the chief was the incquality among 
the ſeven kingdoms, of which three greatly ſur- 
paſſed the others both in extent and power. The 
ſeven kingdoms were ſcarcely founded, but the fo- 
vereigns of Weſſex look'd upon Suffex and Kent 
as countries very commodious for them, and ac- 
cordingly at different times brought both under their 
dominion. Tis evident the kings of Mercia had an 
eye upon the kingdom of Eſſcx; *rwas fome time 
under their ſubjection, and, according to all appear- 
ance, did not enjoy an entire liberty, when ſubdued 
and united by Egbert to the reſt of his territories, 
Eſtanglia was a beautiful miſtreſs, coveted with 
equal ardour by the Mercians and Northumbrians 
the former at length poſſeſſed her. | 
Another cauſe of this diſſolution was, a failure of 
male: iſſue in the royal families of all the kingdoms 
excepting Weſſex, whence ſprung thoſe diſſentions 
among the great men, which contributed very much 
to the enfeebling of the different kingdoms. In 
ſhort, we may aſſign a farther reaſon ; the concur- 
rence of different circumſtances, which never hap- 
pen'd but in the time of Egbert; but the chief 
was the will of divine providence, deſigning to 
raiſe England by degrees, and by various revolu- 
tions, to her preſent height of grandeur and power. 
We have in the firſt book of this hiſtory ſhewn 
Britain ſubdued by the Romaas, and at length 
abandoned by her conquerors ; the ſecond has laid 
before our eyes the largeſt and moſt fertile part of 
this iſland ſtruggling with the Anglo-ſaxons, but 
in time conſtrain'd to receive their yoke. In the 
third I have given a gencral ſketch of the affairs 
of the Anglo-ſaxon Heptarchy, of their wars, and 
ſucceſſion of their Kings in the different ſtates ; 
and laftly, I have ſhewn this Heptarchy turn'd in- 
to a real monarchy. What J have ſtill to mention 
is, the converſion of the Anglo-ſaxons to chriſtia- 
nity, and to give an idea of the primitive Engliſh 
church, in which conſiſts the principal part of the 
hiſtory of theſe people during the Heptarchy. 
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State of the ENGLISH CHURCH, from the Converſion of the 
Engliſh, down to the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


E have ſhewn in the ſecond book the 

cruel deſolation of the britiſh church, 

while expoſed to the barbarity of the 
Saxons, who look'd upon the perſecution of the 
chriſtians as a religious duty. We ſhall now ſce 
theſe very Saxons and perſccutors, by the decrees of 
providence cver vigilant for the welfare of man- 
kind, become chriſtians, and eſtabliſh a flouriſhing 
church in thoſe very places where they had exer- 
ciſed their crueltics. It is not for us to think of 
penetrating the reaſons why the Almighty has aſ- 
fgn'd different periods to the different nations of 
the world, for leading them into the paths of 
ſalvation ; *tis ſufficient we know and admire, that 
when this happy time is come, not only the exe- 
cution of his deſigns arc above all obſtacles, but 


| 


every thing contributes to its ſucceſs. Even the State af cue 

weakeſt inſtruments, when in the hand of the Al-, Church. 

mighty, receive an irreſiſtible power. ha Gn 
'Fo obtain a clear and diſtinct knowledge of the 

manner of the Anglo- ſaxons converſion, and of the 

molt remarkable occurrences fince the foundation of 

their churches, to the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, 

we muſt conſider England, not as it now is one, 

but divided into ſeven diſtinct kingdoms. Theſe 

not being converted all at a time, it is neceſſary to 

take a view of each in particular: wherefore I ſhall 

relate the manner of their ſeverally receiving the 

goſpel, and alſo the moſt remarkable paſſages with 

regard to religion, from their converſion to the time 

they were ſubdued by Egbert, firſt actual monarch of 

England. 


Church of KEN. 


C. muſt begin with Kent, being the firſt 
kingdom converted. But as the concur- 


this converſion, *tis neceſſary here to throw them 
together, that we may have a juſt idea of it. I 


have already, in the hiſtory of the Kings of Kent, 


mention'd the power Ethelbert had acquir'd over 
the other ſovereigns of the Heptarchy; and have 
inſinuated, that his neighbourhood to, and his al- 
liance with France, very much contributed to the 
making him formidable to the Kings about him. 
This prince well ſoreſccing of what advantage a 
ſtri& alliance with this nation would be to him, 
neglected nothing to conclude it. He judged the 
aſking a French princels in marriage the molt likely 
means to attain his end, and caſt his eyes upon 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert King of Paris (1). 
His requeſt at firſt met great difficulty. Chilperic, 
who, after the death of his brother Cherebert, was 
in lieu of a father to the princeſs, would not hear 
of this marriage, the Saxon prince being a heathen. 


This was an immediate obſtacle to the execution 


of Ethelbert's project; but he at length found 
means to remove it, by promiſing Bertha the li- 
berty of profeſſing her religion, and of bringing 
with her a certain number of eccleſiaſticks. On 
this condition he obtained the princeſs ; Chilperic, 
her uncle, who knew her well grounded in her re- 
ligion, was ſo far from apprehending ſhe ran any 
riſque, that he even hoped ſhe might contribute to 
the converſion of the Engliſh monarch : ſhe did not 
diſappoint the hopes her relations had conceived of 
this marriage. Soon as ſhe was pur into the hands 
of the King her huſband, ſhe employed all her 
care to win his eſteem and affection by her affability 
and obſervance. This conduct gain'd ſo much upon 
Ethelbert, charm'd with the qualities of his wife, 
thar he ſhew*d for her all the regard and tender- 
neſs ſh2 could deſire. In this grateful ſituation, Ber- 


— 


rence of various matters contributed to 
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tha had ground to hope ſhe might in time induce 
the King to have a favourable opinion of the chri- 
ſtian religion; to which end ſhe let ſlip no opportu- 
nity : ſhe endeavoured to inſtruct him in the truths 
of the goſpel by every method moſt capable to make 
an impreſſion on him; beſide Ethelbert often con- 
verſing with Luidard biſhop of Soiſſons, who at- 
tended the Queen into England, did not a little 
contribute to the ſucceſs of the deſign. In a ſhort 
time Ethelbert was in ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, 
that if he did not fo far approve the chriſtian reli- 
gion as to embrace it, at leaſt, he had no averſion 
to chriſtianity or its profeſſors. 

In theſe favourable conjunctures Pope Gregory I. Ax 596. 
ſent miſſioners into England to inſtruct the Engliſh 
in the ſalutary truths of the goſpel. Bede and Gil- 
das bitterly reproached the Britons for having ſuf- 
fer*d their neighbours to continue ſo long in the 
blindneſs of paganiſm, without offering their aſſiſt- 
ance to bring them out of their errors. But theſe 
reproaches are groundleſs. Tis eaſy to conceive, 
that at the time the inhabitants of this iſland were 
purſued with the moſt imaginable cruelty by the 
Saxons, they were very improper inſtruments to 
inſtruct their perſecutors. Beſide, the continual wars 
gave the Saxons ſuch full employment, from their 
arrival, to the founding of the ſeven kingdoms, 
they ſcarcely would have allowed time to examine 
into the grounds of religion. But when they were 
in a ſtate of more tranquility, they wanted no help; 
and tho* it came from far, 'twas altogether as ef- 
ficacious as if received from their neighbours. 

As this is a remarkable Epoch of the Engliſh 
hiſtory, it is neceſſary to ſhew the different methods 
divine providence was pleaſed to uſe in the execu- 
tion of thoſe deſigns he had will'd in favour o 
this people: wherefore it will be neceſſary to look 


G. Thorn. 


| a little back into former events. 


(1) Gregory the great calls her Adilberga for Adilbertha ; that is, illuſtrious Bertha. 
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About cighteen years before the Roman mil- 
ſioners arrived in England, at the time Alla reign'd 
in Deira of Northumberland, ſome young lads of 
this kingdom were tranſported to be told at Rome, 
a traffick then very common among the Engliſh, 
who made no ſcruple of ſelling off their children 
when over-burthen'd with their number. Theſe 
young ſlaves being ſet to ſale in the market, drew 
upon them the eyes of a great number of people, 
who could not but admire them. Among tr.ole 
who attentively view'd them, Gregory, archdeacon 
of the church of Rome, was the moſt curious. He 
particularly inquired into their native country, and 
he religion there pretefled, and having learnt they 
were Angles, and born of idolatrous parents, 
immediately projected the deſign of preaching the 
goſpel to this nation. Wheretore, having aſk'd 
leave of the Pop», he made ready for his voyage; 
but the Romans, with whom he was in great vene- 
ration on account of his virtues, begg'd the Pontiff 
not to deprive them of an eccleſiaſtick ſo neceſſary 
to them. The Pope granted their requeſt, and 
Gregory's deſign proved abortive. The 'prefix*d 
time of God for the converſion of the Engliſh 
was not yet coine, and probably the then circum- 
ſtances of affairs among the people, would have ren- 
der'd the ſucceſs of Gregory's undertaking very 
difficult. All England was embroil'd in wars, 
which inceflantly broke out. Erhelbert had not 
then married Bertha of France, neither his heart 
nor his mind was prepared to receive the goſpel, 
and was indeed hardly in a condition to favour 
Gregory's views, being little more than a vaſſal to 
Cheaulin. But in proceſs of time the ſituation of 
affairs were as propitious, and contributed to its 
tuccels. * Twas then, Gregory (become biſhop of 
Rome) remember'd his former deſign of endeavour- 
ing the converſion of the Angles. As he could 
not himſelf, on account of his dignity, which con- 
find him to his ſee, enter upon a voyage to Eng- 
land, he ſent ſuch perſons as he thought capable of 
making the Engliſh reliſh the goſpel. He choſe 
for this miſſion benedictine monks, to the number, 
according to ſome, of forty, at the head of whom 
he plac'd Auguſtin, a monk of the ſame order, in 
quality of abbot (1). *Tis very probable, that 
Queen Bertha had inform'd the Pope how the King 
her huſband ſtood inclin'd in regard to religion; 
ſince the miſſioners had orders to repair to the king- 
dom of Kent. Auguſtin and his companions hav- 
ing travelled thro* France, and there provided with 
good interpreters, arrived at the iſle of Thanet in 
the year of Chriſt 597. 

Being landed he ſent to inform the King that he 
was arrived in his ſtates, with a company of men 
of probity, to bring him glad tidings, and to in- 
ſtruct him in ſuch things as wou'd procure him ever- 
laſting happineſs. The King on this meffage order'd 


them to continue where they were, as he wou'd 


himſelf go to them, and know the cauſe of their | 


voyage. In ſome days after, he went into the iſle 
of Thanet, accompanied by the Queen, who accord- 
ing to all appearance was not unacquainted with the 
reaſons of Auguſtin's arrival. Being come to the 
ifland, he ſeated himſelf in an open place, becauſe, 
fays Bede, he apprehended ſome charm, the effects 
of which he thought would be thus prevented. Af- 
terwards ſending for the ſtrangers, he aſked them 
what they had to propoſe. Auguſtin ſpoke for all, 
and made a long harangue to the Monarch, in 
which he declared the goſpel to him after a very 
zealous and forcible manner, as the ſame hiſtorian 
tells us, tho? he does not relate one word of the 
ſermon. Auguſtin's diſcourſe being interpreted to 


cc 


dedicated to St. Pancras. 


Ethelbert, he anſwered in theſe terms. What ] State of the 


{© have heard from you is very curious, and what 
you promiſe not leſs ſplendid ; but I cannot, how- 
ever, reſolve to quit a religion which I have 
received from my anceſtors, and embrace another 
which ſeems to me ſupported only by the evi- 
dence of certain people, of whom I have not 
the leaſt knowledge; but as I percerve you have 
undertaken this tollſome voyage on no other ac- 
count than the deſign of imparting to me and my 
ſubjects, what you believe to be real and of very 
great importance, you fhall not be ſent back 
without ſome ſatisfaction. I will take care you 
ſhall be humanly treated during your ſtay in my 
territories z provided with every thing neceſſary 
for your ſupport, and if any of my ſubjects, con- 
vinced by your doctrine, are deſirous of embra- 
cing your religion, I will not oppoſe it. 3 
This firſt ſtep being made, the Queen obtain'd 
leave for the miſſioners to ſettle in Dorobern, ſo 
was Canterbury, the metropolis of Kent, then 
called. Afterwards ſhe took care to get them con- 
veniently lodged, and ſo managed, they were allowed 
the liberty of preaching to ſuch as had the curioſity 
to hear them, 
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They made fo good uſe of thele 
favourable conjunctures, that in a little time ſeveral 
of the principal men among the Saxons were con- 


verted to the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. The great ſuc- a 


ceſs which attended their preaching of the goſpel in 3 % 
Canterbury, excited in the King a deſire of being plor. Wigorn. 
more particularly inform'd of the religion taught by G. Thorn. 

theſe ſlrangers. At length, by the Queen's perſua- Bede !. 1. e. 26. 


ſions, and the frequent conferences he had with 
Auguſtin, he was baptized, about a year after the 
arrival of the miſſionaries. The converſion of the 
King being follow'd by that of a great number of 
his ſubjects, the Queen's chapel, which was with- 
out the town, proved too little to contain the num- 
ber of chriſtians found in Canterbury, wherefore 
they were obliged to make uſe of one of the hea- 
then temples, which being converted to a church, was 
Some time after, Ethel- 
bert afſign'd other temples of the falſe gods to this 
religious uſe ; and the foundation of the cathedral 
church of Canterbury was laid; which then dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and Paul, has ſince born the name 
of St. Thomas. Auguſtin began alſo the building 
a monaſtery, which he had not the ſatisfaction to 
ſee finiſhed ; of which Peter, one of his compani- 
ons, was the firſt abbot. *Twas call'd the mona- 
ſtery of St. Auguſtin from the name of its founder. 


In proceſs of time, Ethelbert, leaving Canterbury Camden in 
to the Italian monks, kept his court at Reculver. Cantio. 


Thus the converſion of the Saxons began in Eng- 
land. Auguſtin and his companions were the 
Inſtruments of which divine providence made uſe 
to diſpel the darkneſs incompaſſing theſe people: 
A mercy not ſhewn their brethren (who remain'd 
in Germany) before the reign of Charlemagne, 200 
years after. Ethelbert encouraged to the utmoſt of 
his power, the converſion of his ſubjects, but forced 


none; for as Bede expreſly tells us, he had learn'd Bede, 


from his inſtructors, that the worſhip of God was 
to be voluntary and not conſtrain'd. ?*Twere to be 
wiſh'd every chriſtian Prince wou'd follow his ex- 
ample! The Saxons were ſo forward in receiving 
the goſpel, that, if we may credit hiſtorians, Au- 
guſtin baptized in one day ten thouſand perſons on 
the banks of the river Swale, which falls into the 
Thames. 


The converſion of the Kentiſh Saxons being ſo Camden 
very ſudden, Auguſtin counted upon the ſame ſuc- in Pritan, 
ceſs in all the other kingdoms, and already looked © 


upon England as entirely converted. With this 


(1) Auguſtine was abbot of the convent of St. Andrew at Rome. 
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perſuaſion he haſted away to Arles, that he might 


there be conſecrated archbiſhop of the Anglo- 
ſaxons by Etherius (1) then archbiſhop of that 
town. It wou'd have been nothing ſtrange, had he 
been contented with the ſingle title of biſhop; but 
tis indeed ſurprizing he thou'd aſpire to the archi- 
epiſcopal dignity, at a time when he had not one 
biſhop under his juriſdiction. It is true, the Pope 
had granted him the permiſſion to be inveſted with 
this 3 if his miſſion prov'd ſucceſsful: but, 
according to all appearance, Gregory meant by 
ſucceſsful, rhe univerſal converſion of the Engliſh, 
and not that of a part of Kent only, one ot the 
imalleſt kingdoms in the Heptarchy. However 
conſiderable might be the progreſs which Auguſtin 
had made with regard to the ſhort time he ſtaid in 
England, yet was it nothing in compariſon to what 
yet remain'd in idolatry: wheretore his haſte to 
have the archiepiſcopal dignity and primacy of 
England conferr'd upon him, when Canterbury 
church was the only one in the iſland, doubtleſs 
cunnot very much redound to his honour; all that 


5 0 . 5 . . . © 4 
can be ſaid in his juſtification is, the firſt progreſs 


chriſtianity made in Canterbury gave him room to 
conclude the converſion of the reſt of England was 
near at hand. In effect, ſoon after his return from 
Arles, he eſtabliſh'd an epiſcopal fee at Rocheſter, 


of which Juttus, one of his companions, was the 


firſt biſhop : hence 'tis plain, the golpel had not 


only been preached in that town, but had made 
ſome progreſs. | | 
Auguſtin muſt certainly have conceived great 
hopes of his miſſion, ſince (tearing to want labourers 
for the promiſing harveſt, out of his great care) 


he ſent Peter and Laurence, with two other of his 


companions, to require more aſſiſtance from the 
Pope, and to give him an account of their ſucceſs. 
He alſo laid hold of this opportunity to aſk the 
Pope's reſolutions on certain points, which appear'd 
to him difficult, and which he foreſaw might give 
him ſome perplexity in the government of his new 
church. N 

The account given by theſe meſſengers, toge- 
ther with Auguſtin's letters, made Gregory con- 
ceive a very great idea of this miſſion. This Pon- 
tit looking upon the converſion of the Engliſh as 
already etiectcd (tho? it was hardly more than be- 
gun) ſent the pall “ to Auguſtin, as a mark of di- 
ſtinction, by which he wou'd do honour to this new 
apoſtle. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition he order'd him 
to erect epiſcopal lees in different places, eſpecially 
at York, where he wou'd have a metropolitan, with 
twelve ſufiragans Þ 3 and decreed that after the death 
of one of the two archbiſhops, the ſurvivor ſhou'd con- 
ſecrate a ſucceſſor, and that he of York ſhould have 
the precedency ; the reaſon of this preterence being 
given to York was, it had in the time of the Ro- 
mans been an archbiſhop's ſee, as well as London 
and Caerleon; as to this latter, it being in the hands 
of the Britons, and already provided with an arch- 
biſhop (tho? independent of the Pope) it was un- 
neceſſary to mention it. The deſign of Gregory 
was to follow the ancient inſtitution, and make 
London an archiepiſcopal ſee, as formerly; but he 
changed his plan at the ſolicitations of Auguſtin, 
deſirous of procuring this honour for Canterbury, 
metropolis of Ethelbert's kingdom, and the place 
where he began his miniſterial function. *T'was 
therefore in view of placing things upon the ancient 
foot, the Pope in his anſwer ſent to Auguſtin, told 
him, he deſign'd the two archbiſhops of London 


_ 


2 


and York ſhou'd be independent on each other; State of i, 


but that Auguſtin however ſhou'd for his life have 


juriſdiction as well over the archbiſhop of York as 


over the reſt of the biſhops of Britain. Gregory's 
care was uſeleſs, ſince chriſtianity at that time was 
very far from having extended itſelf even to Nor- 


thumberland; however the great hopes given him 


by the letters and meſſengers of Auguſtin, made 


him give directions with relation to the Engliſh 


churches, as if they had in reality been founded. 
Beſides theſe general orders, in the ſame letters, he 
exhorted Auguſtin to take care of growing vain, 
from that gitt of miracles with which heaven had 
bleſs'd him; from whence we may conclude, the 
Pope had been inform'd, either by Auguſtin's let- 
ters, or his meſſengers, that he had wrought ſeve- 
ral miracles. He alſo advited him to prevent the 
razing of ſuch pagan temples as he found proper 
to be converted into churches 3 to confecrate them 
with holy water, and to place the relicks of ſaints 
under the altars. | 

As to the ſacrifices the Saxons were uſed to make 
to their gods on feſtival days, he adviſed continu- 
ing the ſlaughter of ſome beaſts, not as victims to 
idols, but as feaſts to the poor. At the ſame time 


he wrote to Ethelbert and Bertha, to exhort their Greg. Ey. 
perſeverance in the true religion, and their favour- 1. 9. Ep. % 
ing the endenavours of Auguſtin for its farther exten- O 


ſion. 


C Wrch, 


Peter and Laurence, accompanied by Mellitus, Ax! Cor. 
. * 0 


Paulinus, Ruffinianus, and ſome other new miili- 
oners, brought theſe letters, together with veſſcls, 
ornaments for the altars, veſtments for the prieſts, 
relicks, books, and other things neceſſary for the 
celebration of divine ſervice. Auguſtin, received 
alſo, by the ſame conveyance, a reſolution of the 
queſtions he had ſent the Pope; a ſummary of which, 
with their anſwers, is as follows. 


Queſt. I. How ought the biſhops to converſe Bede. 


with their clergy? Into how many portions ought 
the alms to be divided which are offer'd at the altar? 
And how ought a biſhop to behave in the church? 
For a refolution to the firſt point, the Pope re- 
ters Auguſtin to the epiſtle of St. Paul to Timothy. 
To the ſecond he anſwers, the cuſtoms of the 
Roman church enjoin the biſhops to divide the reve- 
nues of the church into four parts; the firſt for the 
biſhop 3 the ſecond for the clergy 3 the third for 
the poor; and the fourth for repairing the churches. 
As to the third point which wou'd have been very 
obſcure, if not clear'd up by the Pope's anſwer, 
he reply*d, that Auguſtin being a monk ought not 


to live ſeparate from his brethren and his clergy 3 


but according to the cuſtom of the primitive chri- 
itians, they ought ro have all in common, and no 
one to have any thing in particular : he added, that 
it among them were found any clerks who had not 
received holy orders, nor had the gitt of continency, 
they ought to marry, and receive their portions at 
their own houſes : for the ſcripture teaches us, in 


the beginning of chriſtianity every one received: 


according to his wants. As for the other chriſtians, 
the Pope ſaid it was needleſs to give any directions 
about the diſtribution of alms, ſince we were taught 
by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf in theſe words; Give what 
1s over and above your wants, and all things ſhall 
be clean unto you. 

Queſt. II. There being but one faith, how comes 
it the cuſtoms of the churches are ſo different in re- 


gard to publ ick worſhip ; that of Rome differing 
trom that of France ? 


(1) Or Vigilius. 


* A kind of ornament made of the wool of lambs, about the breadth of three fingers, 


behind, which the Pope beſtows on archbiſho 


7 


+ A term apply'd to a biſhop in reſpe & of his archbiſhop, on whom he depends. 


Upon 


) with labels hanging down both before and 
» &c. who wear it about their necks, at the altar, over their other veſtments. | 
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State of the 


from each church, what he ſhou'd judge moſt ſuit- 
able for that of England. a 
Queſt. III. What puniſhment ought to be in- 
ficted upon him who robs a church? | 
To this Gregory anſwer'd, the motives of the 
theft ought to be diſtinguiſhed, whether it was of 
neceflity or avarice z in ſhort, the principle of cha- 


rity ought to guide us in the ſentence of the puniſh- 


ment. He added, you may aſk, perhaps, how re- 
ſtitution ought to be made of what has been ſtolen 
from the church? bur do not forget, the 
church ought not to receive more than it had loſt. 

Queſt. IV. May two brothers marry two ſiſters, 
who are not their relations? 

Gregory anſwer'd, nothing makes theſe marriages 
unlawtul. 

Queſt. V. 
are marriages forbidden ? 

The Pope decides, that they are forbidden to 
the ſecond degree incluſive, and to none beyond 
that. However he wou'd not allow the annulling 


ſuch marriages, if contracted before converſion, as 


they were thro? ignorance 3 but orders the admo- 
niſhing new converts to make none within the de- 
grees abovementioned z and if they did, to exclude 
them from the communion. 

Queſt. VI. May a biſhop be ordain'd by one 
only, without aſſiſtance of other biſhops, when a 
great diſtance prevents their coming together ? 

Gregory anſwer'd, that Auguſtin being the only 


one in England, muſt neceſſarily ordain biſhops 


without aſſiſtants; but to avoid the like inconveni- 
ency for the future, he order'd him to erect bi- 
ſhopricks in places which are not at too great a 
diſtance from one another. 

Queſt. VII. How muſt I behave towards the bi- 
ſhops of Gaul ? | 


The Pope anſwered him in plain terms, he gave 


him no authority over them, having no deſign to 


deprive the biſhop of Arles of the juriſdiction he 
then had. 


Queſt. VIII. 
tized ? 


The Pope anſwered, no inconveniency followed 


May a woman with child be bap- 


It. 


Queſt. IX. How long ſhall a woman after her 
delivery abſtain from entering the church ? 

Anſwer. 
hour ſhe is brought to bed, ſhe commits no fin. 

Queſt. X. As the death of an infant may pre- 
vent baptiſm, how ſoon after | the birth of a child 
may that ſacrament be adminiſter*d ? 

Anſwer. Baptiſm is not forbidden the very mo- 
ment after the birth. | 

Queſt. XI. How long after a woman's lying-in 
ought the huſband to abſtain from her? 

Gregory 1s very diffuſive in his anſwer upon this 
ſubject, and takes an opportunity to reprimand thoſe 
mothers who give their children ro ſtrange nurſes to 
be ſuckled, and attributes this blameable cuſtom to 
their incontinency; wherefore he decides, that a 
huſband ought not to come near his wife till the 
child is wean'd. 


Queſt. XII. May a woman at all times come 


into the church? 


Upon this the Pope makes a long argument, and 
concludes, the infirmities of women ought to be no 
obſtacle to their going to church, and offering their 
prayers to God. 

Queſt XIII. 


— 


May a man, who has had carnal 


_— „9 * * 


Upon this point, the Pope adviſes him to ſelect | 


To what degree of conſanguinity 


If ſhe comes into the church the very | 


T” ** — 


* 


knowledge of a woman, enter the church, 
ceive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, before 
he has waſhed himſelf ? 

The Pope here, according to his cuſtom, makes 
a great many diſtinctions, and concludes, ſuch a man 
wou'd do better to abſtain ſome time both from 
the church and the communion. 

Queſt. XIV. May a man aſter impure dreams 
receive, or, if he be a prieſt, adminiſter the com- 
munion ? 

The Pope's anſwer upon this head is full of diſ- 
tinctions of what is, and is not fin, and concludes, 
that ſuch a man ought to abſtain from communi- 
cating : however, in the ſame caſe, he allows a 
prieſt, if there is no other to perform the function, 
to adminiſter the ſacrament, | 

Theſe are the difficulties of which Auguſtin re- 
quired a ſolution from the Pontif, and are ſuch as 
give us no great opinion of this famous miſſioner's 
abilities; however, Gregory thought it his duty to 
give a clear and diſtinct anſwer to every one of 
them, as if they had been of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, He had the converſion of the Engliſh at 
heart; wherefore, far from diſcouraging Auguſtin, 
he greatly extoll'd him. 

Auguſtin's care went farther than the converſion 
of the Saxons. He propoſed to himſelf another 
deſign, which, in his opinion, was not leſs worthy 
of his zeal 3 this was, to bring the Britiſh church 
to a conformity with that of Rome, and a ſubmiſſion 
to the Pope's authority. As this is a remarkable 
paſſage in the life of Auguſtin, *tis neceſſary we 
ſhou'd dwell ſome while upon it. 

This deſign cou'd not eaſily be executed. The 
Britons thought themſelves authorized to continue 
the ſame rites and cuſtoms which had been in uſe 
among them ſince the converſion of Britain. Be- 
ſide, they cou*d not underſtand on what foundation 
he wou'd oblige them to conform to a church, 
which was ſo diſtant from them ; or what advantage 
their ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of Rome cou'd pro- 
cure them. Theſe obſtacles were not however ſuf- 
ficient to diſcourage Auguſtin : beſides his zeal for 
the ſee of Rome, which engaged him in the enter- 
prize, he had another, perhaps not leſs powerful 
motive, which was, his deſign, by virtue of the 
Pope's conceſſion, to be acknowledged primate * of 
all Britain: but there was no likelihood of his 
bringing this project ro bear, while the Britiſh church 
continued independent on that of Rome ; he therefore 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to accompliſh this un- 
dertaking, which coſt him more pains and trouble 
than the converſion of the Engliſh, without the 
ſatisfaction of reaping the fruit of his labour. 

I have already ſaid, in ſpeaking of the Britiſh 
church, that Britain received the goſpel either from 
the apoſtles themſelves, or from tome of their diſ- 
ciples. From thoſe early times the Britons had 
conſtantly follow'd the rules and cuſtoms left them 
by their firſt inſtructors; but the Roman church 
had made ſeveral alterations in the celebration of di- 
vine ſervice, peculiar to herſelf, to which however 
ſhe expected other churches ſhou'd conform. The 
oppoſition met with in the execution of this de- 
ſign, cou'd not diſcourage the biſhops of Rome. 
Though this difference was of no great conſequence, 
it however (towards the end of the ſecond century) 
cauſed a very ſcandalous diſpute between Pope 
Victor I. and the churches of Aſia, which aroſe to 
ſuch a height, the Pontif, upon this only ac- 
count, cut them off from his communion. This 
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State of the qffair was never legally decided; but the biſhops of | 


Church. 


tlie church of Britain ought to depend. 


Rome rotwithſtanding kept up their pretenſions, 
and uſed their urmoſt endeavours to accompliſh their 
deſigns. "Ihe weſtern churches, as the neareſt to 
Rome, were with the moſt eaſe brought over, and 
excepting thoſe .of Gaul and Milan, they all, at 
length, Contorm'd to the Roman rites: But Bri- 
Wit was ſtill in a manner another world: trom the 
time of Lucius's embaſſy to Pope Eleutherius the 
Britons had very little correſpondence with the bi- 
hops of Rome. They acknowledged them but as 
biſhops of their particular dioceſs, at moſt, as heads 
of a Patriarcharte *, on which they did not think 
So far from 
receiving the Pope's directions, they were even unac- 
quainted with his pretenſions. But Auguſtin, tull of 
zcal for the intereſt of the ſee of Rome, undertook 


to induce them to an acknowledgment of the Pope's 


Ax G02. 
U ſſerius de 


Primordlis. 


Council of 


Auſtinrick, or 
Auſtrick, or of 


Augultin's 
oak. 

Bede. Rog. de 
Hoveden. 


authority over all churches. I is pretty difficult to 
ditcover to what lengths Auguſtin deſign'd to go 
with theſe people, ſince he had received no inſtruc- 
tions upon this head from Gregory I. who was far 
from atpiring to that exceſſive authority which has 
ſince been attributed to his ſucceſſors. Tho? it mult 
beacknowledged, he laid claim to a ſuperiority over 
the churches of Britain; ſince, in the letter he wrote 
to Auguſtin, this Pontit ſubjected the whole iſland 
to the juriſdiction of that new archbiſhop. , In et- 
fect, it is not to be fuppoled, Auguſtin wou'd have 
lo ſtrongly, inſiſted upon this article, had he not 
been aſſur'd of approbation; be it as it will, he exerted 
himſelf, to bring his enterprize to an happy con- 
cluſion. 

The method he thought moſt likely was to 
bring the britiſh biſhops to a ſynod , and there 
deliberate upon what he had ro propole. This be- 
ing agreed to, he left nothing unattempted, which 
he believed capable of inducing them to admit what 
he required: but neither promiſes nor threats could 
work upon the britiſh prelates to allow the leaſt 
change in their ancient cuſtoms. Bede tells us, Au- 
guſtin ſecing he could gain nothing by his argu— 
ments, brought a blind Engliſhman into the aſ— 
ſembly, whom the britiſh biſhops not being able 
to cure, he by his prayers reſtored to ſight. But 
whether this blind man, as he was Engliſh, might 
not raile ſome doubt as to the miracle; or Bede, 
who was not born till a long time after, might be 
wrong inform'd, the. Britons were not convinced 
by this evidence: all that Auguſtin could obtain 
was a more numerous ſynod being call'd to determine 
this affair. Ar this ſecond council there were ſeven 
britiſh biſhops, with Dinoth abbot of Bangor, ac- 
companied by ſome of his monks. Before theſe 
went to the council, they aſk'd the advice of an 
old hermit (in great eſteem among them) how 
they ſhould behave in the propoſed affair. The 


good old man anſwer'd, he ſaw no reaſon for their 


admitting a change in the divine ſervice, upon the 


bare requeſt of a man unknown to them. That, 
notwitliſtanding, as the eſſence of religion conſiſted 
in unity and charity among chriſtians, it wou'd not 
be amiſs to ſhew tome condeſcenſion to Auguſtin, 
in caſe he was a pious man, and gave them ground 


to believe him really ſent from God. Upon which 


the biſhops aſking how they cou'd make a judg- 
ment of the ſanctity of a ſtranger ; he anſwer'd, 
they mult prove him by humility, the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhing mark of a true chriſtian : that he wou'd 
.convince them whether or not he was endow'd 
with this virtue, by riſing from his ſeat to ſalute 


them, when they enter'd the aſſembly; but if he 
was- wanting in this civility, it wou'd be a mark 


of his pride. According to this advice the Britiſh 


* 


n 


biſhops endeavour'd to be the laſt who enter d into the State of the 


council. Auguſtin not riſing from his ſeat to ſa- 
lute them, they conceived ſuch a prejudice againſt 
him as rais'd infurmountable difficulties to the 
accompliſhment of his deſigns. Thus, by 4 
breach of good manners, an affair which coſt 


him fo much pains and trouble, became abortive. 


As in this ſynod Auguſtin warmly preſs'd the Bri- 
tons to a ſubmiſſion to the Pope, and greatly ex- 
aggerated the prerogative of the Roman Pontif, 
Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, anſwered him after the 


following manner: “ You propoſe a ſubmiſſion to Abbot of Pan. 
gors aniwer to 


the Roman church: but do you not already 
ce 


'Aq 


even to the biſhop of Rome; and to every good 
chriſtian by the bands of love and charity, 
which oblige us zealouſly to ſcek all poſſible 
means to give them our aſſiſtance, and to make 
them become the children of the Almighty ? 
We know no other ſubmiſſion by which we are 
engaged towards him, whom you call the Pope, 
and we ſhall be always ready to ſhew him the 
obedience I have now mention'd ; but for what 
reaſon ſhould we go in ſearch of a ſuperior at 
Rome, being governed by God himſelf, thro? 
the biſhop ot Caerleon, authorized to take care 
of our churches and ſpiritual affairs. *Tis 
ſud Auguſtin, after a long diſpute, having no 
hopes of overcoming their obſtinacy, told them 
angerly, Since they refuſed to have peace 
„ with them, they ſhould have war with their ene- 
mies; and ſince they would not unanimouſly 
with them preach the doctrine of eternal life to 
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** thoſe very neighbours receive their deaths“. It 


ſcems by this, Auguſtin was not fatisfied with ear- 
neſtly preſſing the Britons to a conformity with the 
Roman church, and to acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, bur alſo reproached them with their 


neglect and want of zeal for the converſion of the 
Engliſh ; and may be, he deſign'd to inſinuate, that 


It was owing to the want of that union he pro- 
poſed, any part oi England remained ſtill in ido- 
latry. Beit as it will, theſe words of Auguſtin 
have been conſtrued into a prophecy, accompliſh'd 
in the murder of the monks of Bangor, already 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Northumberland. I 
leave it to the reader to judge if the abbot of Ban- 
gor and his monks not complying with the de- 
mands of Auguſtin was a crime of ſo black a na- 
ture, as to deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 
Auguſtin having tailed of the ſucceſs he promiſed 
himſelf in this enterprize, kept within the real 
bounds of his miſſion, and choſe Mellitus to preach 


know that we are ſubject to the church of God * 


their neighbours, they ſhould from the hands of 


urch 


uguſtin. 


the goſpel to the Eſt-ſaxons, govern'd at that time A*, 604. 


by Sabert, nephew to King Ethelbert. I fhall 
hereafter have an opportunity of ſpeaking more 
fully of this miſſioner, whom the Pope ſent to Au- 
guſtin, when I treat of the Eſt-ſaxons converſion. 

This is a compendium of the acts of Auguſtin, 
commonly call'd the apoſtle of the Engliſh, during 
the eight years he lived in Britain. He arrived in 
597, and, according to the common opinion, dy'd 
there in 605. 
(tho* without ground) that he did not dye till the 
year 613, He was buried at Canterbury near the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, then unfiniſh'd : 
On his tomb was this inſcription, <** Here lies Au- 
<< gullin, firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, who being 
*« tent by Gregory, Pontif of Rome, with the aſ- 
* ſiſtance of 1 by working ſeveral miracles, 
converted Ethelbert and his ſubjects to the faith; 


and having -accompliſh'd- the days of his mini- 


* 'The ſtate Gynity or juriſdiction of a Patriarch, who 1s ſuperior to an archbiſhop. 


* 


* ſtry, he ceaſed to live the 7th day of the ca- 


+ A council of eccleſiaſticks to conſult on the affairs of the church. 


K In Saxon AuguyTyney-ace, thought to be in Worceſterſhire. 


*« lends 


Some ſay *twas in 606, and others An' 605. 
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Church. 


Ax? 609 


An' big. 


years... 


„ate of the c“ Jends * of June, in the reign of the ſaid King. 


Auguſtin was ſucceeded by Laurence, equally zea- 
lous ior reducing the Britons to the Pope's obedi- 
ence, and bringing them to a conformity with the 
Roman church in the celebration of Eaſter-day. He 
wrote very preflingly, ſharply reproached them 
with their obſtinacy, and bitterly complained, 
chat Dagham, a Scotch biſhop, paſſing thro* Can- 
terbury, upon account of the difference of their op1- 


nions on this ſubject, refuſed to eat with him: but 


theſe letters were of no effect. 

Gregory the Firſt, never pretended to an autho- 
rity over the Britiſh church as univerſal biſhop ; 
he was ſo tar trom aiming ar this title, he had 
ſhewn an averſion to it; however, *tis poſſible, as 
patriarch of the welt, thought he might Jawtully 
pretend a ſpiritual juriſdiction over the Britons as 
well as Engliſh, But Boniface IV. (who ſoon after 
Gregory I. ſucceeded to the fee of Rome) being 
ſupported by the Emperor Phocas, took upon him 
the title of univerſal biſhop, and gave freſh motive 
to the Roman miſſioners in England for exerting 
them ſelves, once more, to bring over the Britons to 
an acknowledgment of the Pope's authority; but 
all their attempts were vain : wherefore they ſent 
Mellitus to Rome for new inſtructions from the 
Pope on this affuir, The death + of Ethelbert 
happening in the interim, made them lay aſide all 
thoughts on this head, and reduced the new chri- 
{tians to a deplorable condition. Ebald, ſon and 
ſucceſior of Ethelbert, apoſtatizing, the miſſioners 
were deprived of that powerful protection under 
which they had ſo happily labour'd in their miſſion, 
To compleat their misfortune, Sabert King of Eſ- 
ſex, converted by Mellitus, dying ſoon after, his 
three ſons ||, who jointly ſucceeded him, renounced 
the chriſtian religion, and would not ſuffer Mellitus 
(returned from Rome) to continue in their ſtates. 
He fled to Laurence, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
where he met with Juſtus, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
who was no longer ſafe with his flock, they having, 
in all appearance, revolted from the faith. Theſe 
three prelates conſulting together, reſolved to with- 
draw into France, and abandon the reprobate Sax- 
ons; which plainly thews, that either the people 
of Eſſex and Kent made à general revolt, or that 
Gregory the Firſt was impoſed upon in the report 
made him of the number of chriſtians in theſe two 
kingdoms. Mellitus and Juſtus, according to the 
above reſolution, went into France: Laurence ſtaid 
ſome time at Canterbury, but with deſign very ſoon 
co follow the other two. While he was preparing 
for his departure, *tis affirmed, that lying one 
night in his church, St. Peter appeared to him, 
and ſcourged him in a very ſevere manner, as a 
puniſhment for deſigning to deſert his miſſion; 
and that the following day he went to Ebald, and 
ſhewing the marks of his ſtripes, converted him, 
and by his exhortations prevailed upon him to quit 
his wife, who had been the widow of his father. 
"Tis certain, Ebald was converted: all the hiſto- 
rians agree in this point : but I ſhould be loath to 
warrant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. Ebald 
being returned into the paths of ſalvation, from 
which he had wander'd, recall'd Juſtus and Melli- 
tus, and ſent the former to Rocheſter ; the latter 
to London: but the Eſt ſaxons refuſing to admit 
Mellitus, he return'd into Kent, where ſoon after 


he ſucceeded Laurence in the archbiſhoprick of Can- State of the 


terbury. Is ſaid that his prayers ſtop'd the pro- Qlurch. 


greſs of a fire, which in all probability would h 
conſumed the whole town, and that he wrought 


ſeveral other miracles, with which I have no deſign 
to ſwell this abridgment. | 


avec Ax' 619. 


Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus biſhop of Ro- Ax“ 624 


cheſter, to whom the Pope ſent the pall. He again 
by Honorius; and this latter was followed in the ſee 
by Deus-dedit. After the death of this laſt, the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury was vacant four years. 
At length Egbert and Oſwy, Kings of Kent and 


Northumberland, conferring together upon the 


affairs of the church, reſolved to ſend Wighard, a 
prieſt of Kent, ro Rome, to be conſecrated arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ; but he dying in his voyage, 
Vitalian, then Pope, made choice ot Andrew and 
Adrian, Roman monks, who both refuſed this dig- 
nity, as a burthen too heavy for them. 

Theodorus, a Grecian monk, native of Tarſus 
in Cilicia, to whom it was alſo offer'd, being leſs 
{crupulous, was conſecrated at Rome, and fer out 
tor England; but the Pope order'd Adrian to ac- 


company him leaſt, as a certain hiſtorian fays, 


Theodorus being a Grecian, might introduce into 
that iſland fome cuſtom contrary to the uſage of the 
Roman church. This prelate having been one of 
the moſt eminent of all who had filPd the fee of 
Canterbury in theſe early times, I ſhall be a little 
particular in his character. | 

Theodorus was a prelate of diſtinguiſh'd merit 
for his learning, the extent of his genius, and the 
ſolidity of his judgment. He was of an haughty 
and imperious temper, fond of command, and could 
ill brook any oppoſition to his will: while he was 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he had often opportunity 
(and never neglected any) to extend his juriſdiction 


over all England. This is no proper place to ſhew 


by what methods and degrees he enlarged the rights 
of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as this account 
depends upon the eccleſiaſtical affairs of other king- 
doms, and 1n particular on thoſe of Northumber- 
land, of which I ſhall immediately treat. It is ſuffi- 
cient here briefly to ſay, that during his life, he 
ſingly exerciſed the functions of archbiſhop, which 
gave him opportunity to encroach upon the rights 
of the archbiſhoprick of York ; tho* Gregory I. or- 
dained, that after the death of Auguſtin the archi- 
epiſcopal ſees of Canterbury and York ſhould be 
independent on each other. Theodorus upon his 
arrival in England made a viſit to all the churches 
under his juriſdiction, and every where cſtabliſhed a 
thorough conformity in the divine ſervice to that 
of the Roman, | 

The Engliſn continuing in groſs ignorance, Theo- 
dorus uſed his utmoſt endeavours for their inſtruc- 
tion : he founded a ſchool at Crekelade $, where he 
and Adrian taught theology, muſick, arithme- 
tick, greek and latin. Bede ſays, that 
time he was acquainted with ſome of the ſcholars 
of Theodorus, who could expreſs themſelves with 
as much eaſe in greek or latin, as in engliſh. Theo- 
dorus did not think it ſufficient to excite a love of 
learning among the Engliſh by his exhortations 
and inſtructions, but alſo added the aſſiſtance of 
books which he brought, and thoſe he ſent for, into 
England. Some of his manuſcripts are ſtill extant, 


as the plalms of David, the homilies of St. Chry- 


——_— 


— — 


_ 


_—_ 


*_ Calends, of the greek Kaleo, the firſt days of every month among the Romans, who anciently counting their months by the 
motion of the moon, had a prieſt appointed, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve the times of the new moon, and when he had ſeen. it, 
he gave notice to the preſident over the ſacrifices, who called the people together, and declared to them how they were to reckon the 


days until the nones, pronouncing the word Kaleo five times, if the nones happen'd on the fifth day, or ſeven times, if 


on the ſeventh day of the month. 
+ Mr. Rapin in the life of 


| Saxred, Seward, Sigebert. 
In the hundred of Highworth in Wiltſhire, 


they happen'd 


Ethelbert tell us he dy'd jn 616, and here he places his death in 609, which makes a difference of ſeven 


ſoſtom, 


in his 
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ſoſtom, and the two poems of Homer, all very 
neatly writ in a fine hand. He himſelf wrote a 
noted book intitled the Penitential, which was not 
long ſince in Cambridge, tho? not at preſent to be 
found. Extracts of this book, and ſome other 
treatiſes of the ſame author, with notes by James 
Petit, were publiſh'd at Paris in 1677. 
Theodorus dy'd in 690. He was ſucceeded by 
Bertholdus abbot of Reculver; but it was not till 
two years after the death of his predeceſſor. T his 
prelate was thirty-cight years archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and ſucceeded by Tatwin, diſtinguiſhable 
for his learning and probity : he exerciſed the ar- 
chiepiſcopal ſunctions near two ycars before he re- 
ceived the pall; proof that it was not yet thought 
abfolutely neceſſary to inveſt the archbiſhops 
with a right of performing them. Nothelmus 
a prieſt ot the dioceſs of London ſucceeded Tat- 
win, who dy'd in 735. This new prelate made a 
voyage to Rome, to receive the pall, and was 
there conſecrated by Pope Gregory III. He dy'd 
in 741, and the year following Cuthbert biſhop of 
Hereford was clected to the fee. He again was 
ſucceeded by Bregwin of a German Saxon family. 
This prelate, during the two years he govern'd that 
church, was remarkable lor the piety of his life. 
Jambert, abbot of the monaſtery of Canterbury, 
was his ſucceſſor: this prelate had the mortifica- 
tion, by the biſhoprick of Lichfield being erected 
into an archbithoprick (in the reign of King Oita) 


to ſee the churches of Mercia and Eſtanglia cut off | 


from his juriſdiction. 
leſs, either to prevent this ſtroke, or to procure 
the re-eſtabliſhment of his rights. Adelard his ſuc- 
ceſſor was more fortunate 3 for he obtained what 
the other vainly required; ſo that the churches of 
Mercia and Eſtanglia were again ſubjected to the 
juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Wol- 
trid in 804 ſucceeded Adelard, and was living when 
the ſeven kingdoms were united under one ſove- 
reign. 

Before we quit the affairs of the church of Kent, 
tis neceſſary to obſerve the deſign of Gregory I. 
(who had ordained there ſhould be an archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and another of York, and that each 
{hould be independent on the other) for ſeveral rea- 
ſons proved abortive : Firſt, becauſe the Northum- 
brians did not ſo readily, as the Pope expected, re- 
ccive the goſpel. Secondly, on account of the 
entire revolt of theſe people, after Paulinus (who 
had received the pall) had withdrawn himſelf; and 
laſtly, becauſe the commotions in Northumberland 
would not allow the firſt biſhops to make uſe of 
the conſtitution of Gregory, which indeed they 
but lightly regarded. For this reaſon Theodorus 
arrogated to himſelf the whole authority, as well 
over the northern as the ſouthern churches ; and his 
ſucceſſors, following his example, pretended (exclu- 
ſive of the archbiſhops of York) to the primacy of 
all England, as their right. This was afterwards 


a ground of many ſuits between the two arch- 
bithops. 


Church of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


AVING already ſpoken of Edwin King 

of Northumberland's marriage with Ethel- 

| burga, ſiſter to the King of Kent, the re- 
tition would here be unneceſſary. I ſhall only 
add, that Paulinus, who had waited on Ethelburga 
into Northumberland, in quality of biſhop of the 
Northumbrians, was a whole year among theſe 


people, without making any great progreſs, as | 


they were not much inclined to receive his inſtruc- 
tions; but ſeveral concurring accidents after that 
were propitious to his zeal, and to the bringing his 
deſigns to an happy concluſion 3 which require our 
being a little particular. 
Quicelm, one of the Kings of Eſſex, bore ſo im- 
SH the yoke of Edwin, he reſolv'd by the 
elp of an aſſaſſin (whom under ſome pretence he ſent 
to his court) to deliver himſelf from this dependance. 
The villain was armed with a battle- ax to ſplit 
the ſcull of Edwin, and having found a proper op- 


POLY (unwilling to do his work by halves) 


ift his ax ſo high, that Lilla, the King's tavourite, 
had time enough to thruſt himſelf between, and 
receiv*d the fatal ſtroke, which however wounded 
the King. Paulinus being informed of this accident, 
ran immediately into the King's bed- chamber, and find- 
ing him in a very great rage againſt the King of 
Weſſex, told him, that God, who abhor'd the wicked, 
wou'd not fail of puniſhing ſo deteſtable a crime. 
Tis affirmed, Edwin, whom the Queen had hither- 
to vainly ſolicited to renounce the worſhip of the 
falſe Gods, inſtantly made a vow to abjure them, if 
the God of the chriſtians wou'd avenge him of his 
enemy. At the very ſame moment, news was brought 
him, the Queen, after a hard labour, was deliver'd of 
a princeſs; for which he return'd thanks to his falſe 
deities: Paulinus, on his ſide, having been under 


— 


* 


— AO 


| 


great apprehenſions for the Queen, fell upon his 
knees, and return'd humble thanks to God for her 
deliverance. The zeal of this prelate was ſo plea- 
ſing to the King, that having from that inſtant re- 
ceived a favourable opinion of the chriſtian religion, 


All his endeavours were uſe- State of de 
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Church, 


he conſented Paulinus ſhou'd baptiſe the new born a 626. 


princeſs; who (by the name of Anfleda) was the firſt 
received baptiſm in Northumberland. | 

Edwin, not forgetting the injury he had receiv'd 
from the King of Weſſex, enter'd his territories with 
an army, and after ſeveral defeats, obliged him in 
an humble manner to ſue for peace, and make him 
ample reparation. But notwithſtanding the war 
ſucceaded to his wiſh, he was ſtill delatory in the 
performance of his vow ; when the Queen and 
Paulinus preſt him upon this head, he anſwer'd, the 
renouncing of his religion ſeem'd to him a ſtep of 
too great importance to be taken without mature- 
ly weighing both the reaſons and the conſequences. 
In effect, he ſecretly examin'd them, and made them 
his whole buſineſs ; nay, he often conſulted Coif, the 
pagan high prieſt, that he might be inſtructed to 
anſwer thoſe reaſons which Paulinus brought to per- 
ſuade him. Coif very ſoon perceiving it wou'd not 
be long cer the King embraced chriſtianity, reſol- 
ved with himſelf to make his court in time by a 
conformity to his will. It perhaps is not impoſſible 
in the like caſe to find people of the fame ſtamp in 
the chriſtian prieſthood “. 


The Queen and Paulinus in the mean while con- 


tinued to preſs the King to a performance of his 


promiſe; and to give the Pos weight to their Ax 626. 


lolicitations, engaged the Pope to write to him ; 
but all fell ſhort of the effect they hoped : Edwin 
was ſtill fluctuating, and cou'd not bring himfelf to 


| a ſettled reſolution. At length, Paulinus informed, 


® Prieſts of whatever denomination, are obliged to Mr. Rapin for this charitable concluſion, 
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State of the as it is ſaid, by divine revelation of the apparition | 
Church. this prince had ſeen in Redowald's garden in an 


extraordinary manner gave the finiſhing ſtroke to 
his converſion. Bede tells us, the King one day en- 
compaſs'd with a crowd of courtiers, Paulinus ab- 
ruptly enter'd the chamber, and coming up to Ed- 
win, laid his hand upon his head, aſking if he re- 
member'd that token. Edwin at theſe words call- 
ing to mind what the ſtranger, whom he had ſeen in 
the King of Eſtanglia's garden, had ſaid to him, 
threw himſelf at the feet of Paulinus, who with an 
authoritative air ſpoke to him in the following 
terms: My lord, you have eſcaped the perſecu- 
<« tion of your enemies, and are become a power- 
“e ful King. All that was promiſed you has been 
« accompliſhed ; *tis now your buſineſs to make 
« your good word **. ?Tis pretended thele words 
6x'd the reſolution of Edwin, who anſwer'd, he was 
ready to obey the will of God. From this mo- 
ment he ſeriouſly endeavoured to be well inſtructed, 
and ſo to regulate matters, that his ſubjects, after 
his example, might take up the yoke of Chriſt, Be- 
{ore he declared himſelf, he judged it neceſſary the 
more eaſily to induce them, firit to endeavour the 
winning over ſome of the principal men of his 
court, not at all doubting but their example might 
produce a good effect on the reſt of the people. 

In all likelihood Coif would prove the greateſt 
obſtacle ; as it was his intereſt, being high prieſt, 


to keep up the peoples zeal for idolatrous worſhip 3 


but Edwin was agreeably ſurprized, inſtead of his 
being repugnant, to find him diſpoſed to fall in 

with his ſentiments. One day the King conferring 

with him on this ſubject, Coif, a thorough cour- 

tier, held the following diſcourſe with him. “ Ir is 

<« ſome time that I have made ſerious reflections 

< upon the religion which we profeſs, and the na- 

< ture of the gods whom we invoke. I acknow- 

< ledge I can neither ſatisfy myſelf upon this head, 

< nor help doubting their goodneſs, juſtice or 

* power. Perhaps never any man was more Zea- 

c lous, more humble, nor more aſſiduous in their 

<« ſervice, than I have been. I can appeal, my 
lord, to you; you know with what exact- 
neſs I have acquitted myſelf of the duty of my 
function; yet never have I received any extraor- 
dinary mark of their beneficence. There is no 
man 1n your court to whom you have not ſhewn 
greater favour. than to myſelf. May we not 
thence conclude, ſince our gods ſo greatly 
negle& their moſt ſincere adorers, that either 
they are unjuſt or impotent, or rather no real 
gods. 

Edwin, tho' extreamly ſatisfied with the Pontif's 
anſwer, would however hear the ſentiments of ano- 
ther pagan prieſt, the next in rank to Coif. He 
being encouraged by the example of his ſuperior, 
anſwered in theſe terme: My lord, the more 
vue reflect upon the nature of our ſouls, the more 
are we confuſed in our notions: on this ſubject, 
all our knowledge is extreamly limited. We 
may compare our ſouls to a ſmall bird which 
the other day flew into one of the windows of 
your dining- room, and immediately went out of 
it by another. While it remained in the houſe, 
we had ſome knowledge of it; but the moment 
it was gone, we could neither ſay to what place 
it was flown, nor whence it came. While our 
ſoul animates this body, we have ſome know- 
ledge of its properties, but being once ſeparated, 
we as little know whither it goes, as we are now 
ignorant from whence it comes. Since then Pau- 
linus undertakes to give us a more clear and more 
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% diſtinct knowledge of what we are now ignorant, R 
urcn. 


I am of opinion, we ought to give him the 
hearing, and without paſſion or prejudice to fol- 
low what we ſhall find moſt conformable to 
% ſound reaſon. 

This opinion, which agreed ſo well with the 
King's intention, being approved, *twas reſolved 
that Paulinus ſhould give an explanation of his re- 
ligion before the Pontif and all the pagan prieſts, 
which was accordingly done; and Coif having 
heard him, cry'd out, there was no room to doubt 
of the chriſtian religion being the only true one: 
Edwin, thus aſſured of the high prieſt's concur- 
rence, and the aſſent of the principal of his court, 
conven'd theWittena-gemot to deliberate whether it 
was convenient to admit chriſtianity, But this af 
fair being already determin'd in the minds of the 
majority,the propoſition was unanimouſly approved; 

oif was one of the moſt zealous in declaiming 
againſt the pagan religion ; after which, to give an 
inconteſtable proof of the fincerity of his conver- 
ſion, he marched at the head of his prieſts to the 
chief temple, which he profan'd, by caſting a Ja- 
velin againſt the ſtatue of the god there adored. 
The idol, by the King's command, was broken to 
pieces, and the temple razed to its foundations. 


— 


of the 


The ſame day, Edwin, and Hilda his niece (after- Ax' 627. 


ward abbeſs of Phara) were both baptized. 

Crowds of Northumbrians followed the King's 
example: Paulinus, who had hitherto been with- 
out employment, was now on a ſudden entirely 
taken up with inſtructing and baptizing the great 
number of people who flock'd to him; but if the 
report is true, that he baptiz'd 10,000 in one day, 
we may preſume, he did not long dwell upon the 
documents (1) he gave. A wooden church was 
built at York, to receive the new chriſtians, who 
were very numerous. A little time after, Edwin 
laid the foundation of a ſtone church, encompaſſin 
the former, which was not taken down till the 
latter was finiſh'd ; which this prince had not the 
ſatisfaction to ſee, the work not being compleated 
before the reign of Oſwald, his ſucceſſor. *Tis 
ſaid, Paulinus not confining himſelf to the inſtruc- 


tion of the Northumbrians only, went to and Ax 628. 


preached at Lincoln, where he conyerted Blecca the 
SAXon governor. 


T hus was Northumberland converted to the faith 


of Jeſus Chriſt : but ſome time after, Edwin being 
ſlain in battle, as I have already ſaid, and the deſo- 


lation to which Northumberland was expoſed, having 
conſtrain'd Paulinus to quit the kingdom, the Nor- 
thumbrians, with the fame eagerneſs they had em- 
brac'd chriſtianity, return*d to paganiſm. Anfrid 


and Oſrick, Kings of Deira and Bernicia, though 


well grounded in the chriſtian religion, while fugi- 
tives in Scotland, follow'd the example of their ſub- 
jects. This apoſtacy of the two princes, and the 
cruelties Cadwallo exerciſed in Northumberland after 
their death, in a manner extinguiſhed all knowledge 
of the true religion in that country. During theſe 
calamities, neither prieſt nor monk wou'd venture to 
reconduct the Northumbrians into the path of life. 
Paulinus had left only James a deacon, who was 
not capable of himſelf to put a ſtop to this general 
apoſtacy. This melancholy ſtate the Northumbri- 
ans were in till Oſwald mounted the throne. 
ſooner had this prince eſtabliſhed peace in his king- 
dom, but he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make 


No Ax' 634. 


religion once more flouriſh in his country. With Ax” 635, 


this view he deſired the King of Scots to ſend 
him ſome perſons capable of giving neceſſary in- 
ſtructions to the Northumbrians. 


——Y 


| ( * N thing is reported of Auguſtin ; and both theſe rivers, where 'tis thought they baptiz d ſo many perſons in a day, were 
ca wale. 
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- the chriſtian church. 


ſtery of Jona, (of which convent I have already 

made mention) to be chief of the miſſion. This 

monk, who was a rigid and auſtere man, and no 

way agrecable to the Engliſh, was ſent back to his 

monaitery. As in tull chapter, he gave an account 

of his commiſſion, Aidan, one of the brotherhood, 

perceiving by his diſcourſe, he had not had that 

conde ſcenſion for the Engliſh (conſidering their pre- 

ſent ſituation) which was neceſſary, ſpoke to him in 

the following terms. ** Brother, it ſeems to me 

that you have been too ſevere with thoſe whom 

« you wou'd convert, and that you have torgot, 

« the religion of Jeſus Chriſt is not to be eſtabliſhed 

in the hearts of men by violence, but by mildneſs”?, 

At theſe words all the other monks cried out, 

that Aidan ought to be ſent to the Northumbrians. 

He accepted the commiſſion, and being conſecrated 

biſhop, ſet out for Northumberland. Bede gives 
him the character of à pious man, entirely devoted 
to the ſervice of God; but adds, he was zealous 
without knowledge; for he celebrated Eaſter accord- 
ing to the manner of the Eaſtern, and not accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Roman church. However, 
as much a ſchiſmatick as Bede thought him, none 
can add to the encomiums which this hiſtorian has 
given his piety. He did not, fays he, think it ſuf- 
ficient to inſtruct chriſtians by his ſermons, but 
taught them much better by the examples of a con- 
tinued ſanctity, and of a fervent charity, which won 
upon the infidels themſelves, and gain'd them over 
to the faith. The fruit he reap'd of his labours a- 
mong the Northumbrians, was ſo great, that peo- 
ple very ſoon flock'd in multitudes to the pale of 
Oſwald, who had very much 
at heart the converſion of his ſubjects, neglected 
nothing in his power towards the carrying on this 
work 3 nay, he himſelf ſerved as interpreter to explain 
the ſermons of Aidan to his people. One may per- 
haps be ſurpriz d Oſwald did not recall Paulinus, who 
was biſhop of Rocheſter, or make uſe of the mini- 
ſtry of James, whom Paulinus had left in Northum- 
berland ; but we muſt reflect, that Oſwald being 
inſtructed in the principles of chriſtianity among 
the Scots, and they di ffering from the Romans about 
the celebration of Eaſter, and the tonſure of prieſts, 
he had imbibed an averſion to the Roman miſſioners. 
Aidan, after having govern'd the church of Nor- 
thumberland ſeventeen years, by his death made 
place for Finan, alſo a monk of Jona, who tranſ- 
terr*d the epiſcopal ſee of Northumberland into 
the little iſland of Lindisfarn *, contrary to the regu- 
lation of Gregory I. who had fix'd it at York. 


It was not in this point only that Finan and 


the other eccleſiaſticks, who came from Scotland, 
ſhew'd their independence on the church of Rome ; 
their obſtinate refuſal to conform to that church, 
with regard to the celebration of Faſter, was an 
article of much more importance, at leaſt, ir was 
thought ſo, by the Italian prieſts, who look'd upon it 
as a very main point. 

England was divided into two parties, which 
were in a manner different ſects; each ſtrongly ad- 
hering to its opinion; the one was obſtinately atta- 
ched to the rites of Rome, the other not leſs vehe- 
ment in following; thoſe of the Eaſt. All the prieſts 
and monks who came from Scotland, (very nume- 
rous in Northumberland) and all whom they had 
converted, were of this latter party; but thoſe from 
France and Italy maintain'd, the rites of the Ro- 
man church ought, in every individual point, to be 
tollow'd ; and treated thoſe as ſchiſmaticks who re- 
fuſed to conform to them. With this prepoſſeſſion, 
they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring all the 


—v— 


Bede's manner of relating it. 


churches of England to this conformity; and flat- State of the 3 
ur 


ter'd themſelves, if they cou'd win Finan over, 
they might eaſily accompliſh their enterprize. 
Wherefore they ſent to him a Scots prieſt, educated 
in France, to explain to him the reaſons of the Ro- 
man church on this ſubject; but ſo far from gain- 
ing any thing upon him, he encreaſed his averſion 
to, and made him more openly declare againſt, the 


practices of the church of Rome. 


This diſpute was at that time debated with great 
warmth, not only by the eccleſiaſticks, but, as it 
often happens in differences arifing on points of re- 
ligion, even by the moſt ignorant. 

The Romans, ſays Bede, during the lives of 


Aidan and Finan, patiently tolerated this difference 


of opinion, on account of the piety of theſe two 
biſhops, which commanded an univerſal reſpect: 


but at length, under the reign of Oſwy, ſucceſſor to Ax' 667. 


Oſwald, Finan being dead, and Colman, another 
Scots monk, ſucceeding, this diſpute was again 
brought upon the carpet with greater heat than ever. 
The partiſans of Rome, who at any price wou'd 
bring over the others to their opinion, exerted 
themſelves to that degree, they prevaiPd on Oſwy 
to call a council for the deciſion of this queſtion, 
in the monaſtery of Whitby. or Stranlagh. 
council being conven'd, each party endeavour'd to 
procure a majority of votes; but it ſeems, by the 
relation of hiſtorians, that of Rome was incompa- 
rably the more zealous and more ſtirring of the 
two: and they ſo managed, that Agelbert, biſhop 
of Paris, formerly biſhop of the Welt-ſaxons, and 
one of his prieſts, call'd Agathon, under ſome pre- 
tence or other, were at this council. At the head 
of the Scots party were King Oſwy, Colman bi- 
ſhop of the Northumbrians, all the Scots prieſts and 
monks at that time in Northumberland, and all 
who had been ordain'd by them on the other ſide: 
was Queen Anfleda, wife of Oſwy, educated at the 
court of her father, King of Kent; Alfred, King of 
Deira, Oſwy's natural ſon, Wilfrid a prieſt, and his 
preceptor, who had ſtudy'd at Rome; Agilbert, bi- 
ſhop of Paris; Agathon, prieſt of the ſame church; 
Ronan, a Scots prieſt ; James a Roman deacon, and 
all who had been ſcholars of the Italian prieſts and 
monks. | 


One wou'd have imagin'd, by the warmth of this 


diſpute, the moſt important point of religion was 


in queſtion ; and indeed, thoſe of the Roman party 
were not far from this opinion, as it appears by 
it. Twas not without 
reaſon, ſays this hiſtorian, that by this propoſition, 
the minds of a great number of chriſtians were per- 
plex'd, who fear'd, after having enter'd the race of 
ſalvation, they ſhou'd be found to have run in 
vain. This author, who believed their courſe in 
vain, who varied from the rites of the Roman 
church, has however given to Aidan and Finan, 
two of this number, the higheſt encomiums of their 
piety: he even attributed to them a great number 
of miracles, which prevents all doubts of his having 
look'd upon them as ſaints; tho', according to 
his principles, they were in the number of ſchiſma- 
ticks. Baronius has follow'd the ſteps of Bede, 
when he mentions the Scots and Britons of thoſe 
times, he, without ceremony, condemns them of 
ſchiſm, for having refus'd obedience to the Pope; 
but then, on the other hand, ſpeaking of Aidan and 
Finan, he does not heſitate at placing them in the 
number of ſaints, though very zealous champions 
for the independency of their churches. From 
hence it follows, that either theſe biſhops were not 
ſchiſmaticks, or if they were, their ſchiſm was no 
obſtacle to their having been great ſaints, who by 


* Now called Holy Iſland, on the coaſt of Northumberland, 
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State of the a number of miracles, and the converſion cf an in- 


finite number of people, proved their being coun- 
tenanced by heaven. But to return to the council 
of Whitby; fince the queſtion relating to Eaſter- 
day, which made ſo much noiſe in England, was 
the cauſe of its being conven'd, it will be neceſſary 
briefly to explain what was the ſubject of this 
diſpute. 

Towards the end of the ſecond century, a queſ- 
tion was moved in the church relating to the day 
on which Eaſter ought to be celebrated. All the 
Aſiatick churches were of opinion, it was the four- 
teenth day of the moon (according to the command 
given to the Jews) on whatever day of the week it 
ſhou'd happen, and ought to put an end to the time 
of abſtinence. The weſtern churches, on the contra- 


ry, abſtain'd to the day of the reſurrection, on which, 


and not before, they celebrated Eaſter. Several coun- 
cils both in the eaſt and weſt were convoked on this 
ſubject, in which neither party wou'd yield to the 
other ; each ſupported by tradition, which was in 
deed equally favourable to both. The Orientals 
faid, they held their cuſtom trom the apoſtle St. John; 
the weſtern churches affirm'd the having receiv*d 
theirs from St. Peter and St. Paul. Suppoſing both 
theſe traditions true, 1t was eaſy to conclude, the 
following one or other was indifferent, and no main 
article, ſince it was not ſettled among the apoſtles 
| Indeed this difference was no obſtacle 
to the two parties mutually commmunicating, with 
each other, till this happy union was broke by Vic- 
tor I. Biſhop of Rome, in ſeparating himſelf from 
the communion of thoſe churches which ſtrongly 
adher'd to the practice of the Quartodecimans, the 
name given to thoſe who celebrated Eaſter on the 
fourteenth of the moon, &c. This action of Vic- 
tor I. cauſed great offence to the church, and Ire- 
næus, biſhop of Lions, tho? of the ſame opinion with 
Victor, could not however help reproaching him, 
that for a matter of ſo little conſequence he had 
broke thro? the laws of charity. He ſupported his 
cenſure by the examples of Anicetus, of Pius, of 
Hygenus, of Teleſphorus and Xiſtus, predeceſſors 
of Victor, who, notwithſtanding this difference, had 
{till kept up a mutual communion with the aſiatick 
churches ; and moreover added, it wou'd have been 
much more proper to have imitated Anicetus, who 
with his own hand gave the Euchariſt to Polycarp, 
biſhop of Smyrna, tho? they differ'd in their opi- 
nions on this very ſubject. 

The haughtineſs with which Victor treated the 
churches of Afia, was ſo far from bringing them 
over to his opinion, that it fix'd them more ſtrong- 
ly in their own. They thought themſelves no way 
obliged to a conformity with the practices of Rome, 
as the Pope, in reality, cou'd give no manner of 


Proof of what he advanced with relation to St. Peter 


and St. Paul : on the other ſide, it wou'd have been 
as difficult a taſk for the aſiaticks to have proved 
the having receiv'd their cuſtom from St. John. So- 
crates the hiſtorian mentioning this cuſtom, ſpeaks 
as follows, Neither Jeſus Chriſt nor his apoſtles 
gave any command with regard to the feaſt of 
** Eaſter, as Moſes had given to the Jews; their 
deſign being to promote piety and a holy lite 
among chriſtians, not to regulate particular feſti- 
val days: it ſeems then, as ſeveral other practi- 
ces have been introduced into different countries, 
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* owns its origin not to any law given by the 


«© axo'tles, but to uſage only. The Quartodeci- 
mans maintain they had from St. John the ob- 
* ſervation of the fourteenth day of the moon 
thoſe of the Roman and other weſtern churches 
aſſert the cuſtom obſerv'd among them is derived 
from St. Peter and St. Paul; but neither of the two 
parties have produced any record to make good 
their pretenſions; from whence I ground this opi- 
nion, that the feaſt of Faſter may be obſerved in 
every different country according to the cuſtom 
5 firſt introduced? 

From which paſſage we may learn, thoſe of a 
peaceable diſpoſition thought this contention of 
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very little importance to religion: however, to avoid 


all difference in things of the leaſt conſequence, the 
council of Arles aflembled in 314 ordained, that 
throughout the church the celebration of the feaſt 
of Eaſter ſhou'd be on one and the ſame day, viz. 
the firſt ſunday after the fourteenth of the moon oi 
March, when it ſhou'd happen before the vernal 
Equinox. This decree was confirm'd in the coun- 
ci] of Nice in 325, and the Emperor Conſtaucine 
ſeat his mandate thro? all the provinces of the 
empire to have it obſerved. His letter on this 
ſubject to the governors and other magiſtrates, ſhew 
the council grounded its deciſion on the Quartode- 
cimans being feweſt in number, and drawing too 
near the cuſtoms of the Jews; it was for this very 
reaſon the council ordain'd the feaſt ſhou'd be cele- 
brated the ſunday after the full moon of March; 
but it is not certain, whether they meant the com- 
putation ſhou'd be made from the beginning of the 
tourteenth of the moon, or from the ending, and 
the beginning of the fifteenth. 38 
According to this deciſion, all the churches obſer- 
ved the celebration of Eaſter upon a ſunday. How- 
ever, there ſtill remain'd a ſcruple, which not being 
explain'd, occaſion'd a diverſity ; when the fourteenth 
of the moon fell upon a ſunday, ſome churches, 
among which was that of the Scots, celebrated this 
feaſt on the ſame day; conſequently, at the ſame 
time with the Jews; whereas the Roman church 
deferr'd it to the ſunday following: ſince that time 
ſome changes were made, which cauled a diverſity 
in the churches ; whereas for a long while they uſed 
a cycle + of eighty four years for the finding the 
exact time of the feaſt of Faſter, which manner of 
calculating was common to all the churches ; that 
of Rome invented a new cycle of ninetecn years, 
much more proper for fixing that feſtival, and obli- 
ged all the churches under her juriſdiction to con- 
form to it. Tho? this method was, doubtleſs, more 
commodious, and better adapted to all the calcula- 
tions, yet as it was unknown to the Britons and Scots, 
who had very little correſpondence with Rome, they 
kept to their ancient cuſtom. In the court of Oſwy, 
he and the Queen being of contrary opinions on the 
above ſubject, it ſometimes happen'd (ſrom the dif- 
terent ways of fixing the feaſt of Eaſter juſt men- 
tion'd) that one kept Lent, when it was over with 
the other. This difference made Oſwy deſirous to 
have Eaſter day ſo fix'd, that it might every where 
be celebrated at one and the fame time. This 
was the ſubject of the harangue he made at opening 
the council; afterwards he deſired Colman to de- 
clare the reaſons on which the practice of the Scots 
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+ CycLs (a circle or round) a name Aſtronomers give to a certain revolution or rolling about of certain numbers, which go on ſuc- 
ceſſiwely without interruption, from the ſirſt to the laſt, and then return again to the firſt; theſe are three, viz. = 

The ſolar Cycle (in aftronomy ) the cycle of the ſun, is a revolution of twenty eight years for finding out the dominical or ſunday 
letters; Which, when expir'd, they all return in the ſame order as before. | : | | 

Lunar Cycle (i. e. cycle of the moon) call'd alſo the golden number, is a period or revolution of nineteen years, invented to make 
the Lunar year agree with the Solar; after the expiration of which, all the Lunations return to the former place in the Calencar ; that 
is, the new moons happen in the ſame months, on the ſame days of the months: Cycle of indiction (chronology) a revolution of three 
luſtrums, 1. e. fifteen years, afterwhich thoſe who uſed it, began it again: the Emperor Conſtantine the Great eliabliſhed this cycle inſtead 
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church was founded. Colman anfwer'd, the cu- 
ſtom had always been obſerved in Scotland; that 
he had received it from thoſe who had given him 
his orders; that Columba, Aidan, and Finan, 
had never ſwerved from it, and it their autho- 
rity was not ſufficient, he cou'd alledge that 
of St. John, the beloved apoſtle of our Saviour 
Ieſus Chriſt. Having ſomewhat expatiated upon the 
lubject, Agilbert was defired to ſay what he had 
to retute Colman. This prelate excuſing himſelt 
upon ſpeaking Engliſh but indifferently, pray'd 
Wilrid the prieſt (who appear'd on the fide of 
Rome) might be heard. He having obtain'd leave 
to ſpeak, anſwer'd Colman with great warmth : he 
declared after what manner the Roman church had 
ſettled Eaſter-day, and aſſurcd the aſſembly, all 
churches of the world conform'd to the Roman 
cuſtom. ; adding, that none but thoſe of the Scots, 
the Picts, and the Britons, perſiſted in their tooliſh 
obſlinacy. Colman reply'd, his manner of ſpeak- 
ing was very injurious to the memory of St. John, 
who ſcarcely wou'd have ſettled a cuſtom oppoſite 
to that of the Romans, cou'd 1t have been charge- 
able with folly. Wilirid upon this, reflecting that 
he had ſpoken too ireely, undertook the juſtification 
of St. John, faying, he was obliged to retain fome- 
thing of the Jewith cuſtoms, to give no offence to 
the aſiatick Jews, as St. Paul for the ſame reaſon 
cauled Timothy to be circumciſed. He then averred, 
the Roman church exactly followed the inſtitution 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in this particular. 

It ſeems by the paſſage of Socrates already quoted, 
*twould have been as difficult for Wilfrid to have 


proved the practice of the Roman church was eſta- 


bliſhed by St. Peter, as for Colman to ſhew that of 
Scotland was inſtituted by St. John: beſides, the 


cycle of nineteen years, uſed by the church of Rome, 


was certainly no invention of St. Peter's time: but 
Colman, and the other Scots, knowing very little 
of what paſſed out of their iſland, having no deſign 
to bring over the Romans to their cuſtoms, and 
deſiring no more than to be left in quiet in their 
own way, perſiſted in their dependence on the au— 
thority of St. John and Columba. Wilfrid, after 
the manner J have already ſaid, ſkreen'd St. John, 
and aiſk*d Colman with an air of triumph, if he 
pretended to put Columba in balance with St. Pe- 
ter, prince of the apoſtles, to whom Jeſus Chriſt 
had ſaid, ** Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
« will I build my church”. Hiſtory makes no 
mention of Colman's anſwer, for we mutt obſerve, 
we know nothing of what paſſed in this council, but 
from the partiſans of Rome: however, it appear'd, 
Oſwy was convinc'd St. Peter had ſome prerogative 


above the other apoſtles, ſince he at length declared 


for the practice that Saint had eſtabliſhed at Rome, 
preterably to that inſtituted by St. John. Some ſay, 
he was wrought upon by the conſideration of St. 


Peter's having the keys of heaven, who wou'd de- 


ny him entrance, if he obſtinately oppoſed this 
apoſtle's inſtitution. Oſwy had no ſooner declared 
for the Romans, but the plurality of votes was on 
their ſide, Thus Colman and his party loſt their 
cauſe upon this article. | 

Another queſtion in this council was debated 
concerning the tonſure of the pricſts. The Ro- 
mans maintain'd, a border of hair ought to be left 
round their heads in the very place where Jeſus Chriſt 
had worn the crown of thorns, of which this was 
an emblem : but the Scots prieſts ſhaved the fore 
part of their heads from one ear to the other. Bede 
cloes not give us the deciſion of this queſtion, but, 
according to all appearance, *twas in favour of the 
Romans. 

The diſpute about the celcbration of Eaſter be- 
ing thus carry'd againſt the Scots, Colman, with the 


other monks and eccleſiaſticks of his nation, with- | 


drew into their own country, as they cou'd not ad- _— Se 
urch. 


mit a deciſion which ſeem'd to them both unjuſt 
and inconſiſtent: thus it is in matters of religion, 


that whatever at firſt appears indifferent, by the 


want of charity and the abounding of pride a- 
mong the clergy, becomes ar laſt of very great con- 
ſequence. Cedd, biſhop of the Eaſt-ſaxons, who 
ſerved as interpreter to the council, was the only one 
among the Scots who thought it wrong to deſert 


his flock for a matter of ſo little import; not- 


withſtanding he difter*d in opinion from the deci- 
ſion of the council. Tuda ſucceeded to the epiſco- 
pal ſce abandon'd by Colman, and Eata was made 
abbot of Lindisfarn in the room of the Scot who 
went oft with Colman. 

The troubles raiſed by this diſpute were thus ap- 
peaſed, to the great ſatisfaction of the Pope and 
his party, who foreſaw the ſucceſs of this affair 
wou'd greatly contribute to eſtabliſhing the autho- 
rity of the Roman church over the Engliſh of the 
north, as indeed it actually happen'd. The church 
of Northumberland had been govern'd thirty years 
by Aidan, Finan, and Colman, whom their ad- 
verſaries cou'd reproach with nothing but their ſted- 
faſtly adhering to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors in 
regard to the feaſt of Eaſter. After Colman was 
withdrawn, the direction of the Northumbrian 
church was intruſted to the Engliſh only, or to 


ſtrangers educated in the Roman principles; the 


Scots were entirely excluded. 

Tuda, who had ſucceeded to Colman, dying ſoon 
after his inſtallation, Alfrid King of Deira was de- 
ſirous, his preceptor Wilfrid, who had ſignaliz'd 
himſelf in the council of Whitby, might be biſhop 
of York, the ſee whereof was then at Lindisfarn ; 
to this end he order'd him to go into France, and 
to be there conſecrated by the biſhop of Paris 
but Wiltrid ſtaying too long in that kingdom, the 
biſhoprick of Northumberland was confer'd on 
Ceadda, then abbot of Leſtingtam. Ceadda went 
into Kent to be conſecrated by Deus-dedit, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, bur this prelate being dead, 
he went to, and was conſecrated by Wina biſhop of 
Wincheſter. Bede gives him the character of a 
very pious man, void of pride and ambition, who 
accepted of this dignity purely in obedience. 

Wiltrid in the mean while returning to England, 
made ſome {tay at Canterbury, to take care of that 
dioceſs, till Theodorus, to whom the Pope had given 
the archbiſhoprick, ſhould arrive. After ſome months 
ſpent in this ſce, he went to Northumberland, where 
finding Ceadda was made bilhop of Lindisfarn, and 
not daring to complain of the King's fickleneſs, he 
retired to his monaſtery at Rippon. | 

Some time after, Theodorus, in his viſitation of all 
the churches in England, came to York, where he 
ſeverely reproved Ceadda for having been conſecra- 
ted by the biſhop of Wincheſter. Ceadda, without 
making the leaſt endeavours to juſtity himſelf, took 
the reproof with great humility, and ſubmitted to 
whatever the archbiſhop ſhould pleaſe to order. 
Theodorus, charmed with his meekneſs, conſecrated 
him again, but at the ſame time commanded him 
back to his monaſtery, to make place for Wilfrid, 
whom the two Kings of Northumberland had de- 
ſign'd for the ſee of York or Lindisfarn. Though 
Bede does not give us the reaſon why Ceadda was 
remanded to his convent, .yet we may eaſily per- 
ceive Theodorus was influenced by the two Kings, 
who would have Wilfrid promoted : indeed there 
does not ſeem to be any other ground for diſpoſſeſs- 
ing of Ceadda, fince it there was any deficiency in 
his firſt ordination, it was repaired by the ſecond. 
Wiltrid was a man of a haughty ſpirit, one of thoſe 
tempers which take upon them to command where- 
ever they are, and have not the condeſcenſion to pay 
that reſpect to others which they arrogate to them- 

ſelves. 
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ſelves. This loſtineſs was for a time ſupported by the 
intereſt he had with the two kings of Northum- 
zrland ; but at length Oſwy being dead, Alfred his 
ſon, driven out of Deira, and Egfrid, who had 
not the ſame regard for this prelate, ſeated in the 
throne of both kingdoms, Wilfrid found the reſpect 
ſhew'd him in the timeof Oſwy very muchdiminiſh'd. 
This decline was ſo galling to him, he cou'd not 
help giving ſome marks of his uneaſineſs, and per- 
haps in too haughty terms, which drew upon him 
the diſpleaſure of his ſovereign. Some time after, 
Theodorus returning into Northumberland, the 
King complain'd to him of Wilfrid, and infinua- 
ted to this prelate that inſtead of edifying the peo- 
ple by his example, his pride was a ſcandal very 
rejudicial to religion. Twas not without ground 
Egfrid brought this accuſation againſt his biſhop. 
All hiſtorians agree, that Wilfrid was exceſſively 
proud; that he affected to live after a princely man- 
ner; that he never ſtir'd abroad without a nume- 
rous retinue ; and that he was ſerved in gold. Theo- 
dorus finding this favourable opportunity to extend 
the rights of his ſee, and to depreſs that ot York, 
which in Paulinus's time had been dignified with the 
title of archbiſhoprick, was not willing to let it 
flip : wherefore he depos'd Wilfrid, without allow- 
ing him to juſtify himſelf, or giving him ſo much 
as à hearing. After this, he induced the King to 
divide Northumberland into two dioceſes 3 the firſt 
took in all the churches of Deira, and was given 
to Boſa, who reſided at York ; Eata had the ſe- 
cond, which compriz'd all the kingdom of Ber- 
nicia; the ſee of this dioceſs was continued in the 
little iſland of Lindisfarn. As Egfrid had long be- 
fore taken the county of Lincoln trom the King of 
Mercia, he alſo made a particular dioceſs of this 
acquiſition, of which Ethedus was the firſt biſhop. 
ilfrid, ſtung with this affront, ſet out imme- 
diately to complain to the Pope; which gave Theo- 
gorus ſome uneaſineſs, who alſo ſent a certain monk 
to Rome, to acquaint the Pontif with his reaſons 
for having depoſed this prelate. However, Wil- 


frid having done ſervice to the church of Rome in 


the council of Whitby, and Theodorus fearing, on 
that account, he might have intereſt with the Pope, 
wrote to Ebroin, mayor of the palace“ in France, 
to deſire he wou'd ſtop him in his journey. Wilfrid 
having notice of this deſign, determin'd to paſs 
through Freizeland, where Adalgiſus gave him 
a favourable reception, and diſcover'd to him 
Ebroin's requeſt, either to detain him, or take a- 
way his life. *Tis ſaid, during his ſtay in Frieze- 
land, he made a great number of converts. At 
length, taking his leave, he went to Straſbourg, 
from whence King Auſtraſia took care to have him 
ſafe ly conducted to Rome. 

Agathon, then Pope, heard Wilfrid's complaints; 
upon which, cauſing a ſynod to be held, it was 
decreed, he ſhould be reſtored to his biſhoprick. 
Wilfrid, having obtain'd what he aſk'd, return'd 
to 1 and preſented to the King the 
decree he had obtain'd of the council of Rome, to- 
gether with a letter from the Pope; but Egfrid had 
fo little regard for this decree, that after having 
upbraided the depoſed prelate with purchaſing his 
juſtification at Rome, where every thing was venal, 
he impriſon'd and kept him in confinement a 
whole year ; whence he was at length delivered by 
the earneſt ſolicitation of his aunt ZEbba, upon con- 
dition, he ſhould quit the country, and never return 
into Northumberland. 

Wilfrid being thus caſt off, withdrew to the mo- 


"I . 


naſtery of Glaſton, where Berthold, the abbot, 
gave him a retreat, but it was of no long dura- 
tion 3 for Ethelred, King of Mercia, and uncle to 
the abbot, (to oblige the King of Northumber- 
land) defired his nephew to put him out from 
thence. In this perplexity, Wiltrid ſought an azyle 
with Adelwalch King of Suſſex, who had been 
converted during his confinement in Mercia ; bur 
his ſubjects remain'd in idolatry. This prince 
granted him protection, and deſir'd he wou'd apply 
himſelf to the converſion of the people, in which 
he had the good fortune to ſucceed. Soon after, 
his endeavours and inſtructions brought in like man- 
ner the South-faxons (as well as the people of the iſle 
of Wight) to embrace chriſtianity, at leaſt, we are ſo 
told by the author of his life; tho', to ſpeak the 
truth, his chronology is pretty much perplex*d. Wil- 
frid remain*d ſome years in Suſſex, where, as we 
ſhall find in the ſequel, he was made biſhop of Selſey. 

While this prelate was baniſhed from Northum- 
berland, Theodorus made a third journey thither, 
and erected a new biſhoprick at Hagalſtadt, of 
which Thumbert was firſt prelate , to make up for 
that of Lincoln, again poſſeſs'd by the Mercians, 
Not long after, Theodorus return'd to Northum- 
berland, and call'd a council, in which he depoſed 
Thumbert, for having the aſſurance to diſallow the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury exerciſing his authority 
over the northern churches. This aſſum'd juriſ- 
diction was actually oppoſite to the inſtitution of 
Gregory the firſt ; and the pall ſent to Paulinus, 
firſt biſhop of the Northumbrians, plainly ſhew'd 
the court of Rome did not deſign the northern 
churches ſhou'd depend on that of Canterbury ; bur 
Aidan, Finan, and Colman, not vouchſafing to 
aſk the pall of the Pope, the archbiſhoprick of York, 
or Lindisfarn, remained with the bare title of bi- 
ſhoprick, whichgave not the leaſt concern to the three 
Scots prelates juſt mention'd, who were far from 
having any ambition to lord it over the church. 
Wherefore, Theodorus being the only archbiſhop 
in England, would not let lip the preſent opportu- 
nity of exerciſing his anthority over Northumber- 
land. In all probability, he depoſed Wilfrid 
(whoſe temper and character might have given him 
ſome trouble) for the conſervation of this right ; for 
the ſame reaſon he divided the biſhoprick of York 
into three, under pretence of better providing for 
the inſtructions of the chriſtians, and depoſed Thum- 
bert, who had ſpoken too boldly againſthis uſurpation, 

The ſame council which depoſed Thumbert, elect- a, 
ed in his ſtead Cuthbert, a monk of Lindisfarn, 
whoſe very great modeſty and humility were the 
only opponents to his clection; and 'twas with great 
pains, and earneſt entreaty of the biſhops, (who 
thought him altogether worthy of the epiſcopacy) 
he was prevaiPd on to accept the dignity ; and 
even then but on condition he ſhou'd remain at 
Lindisfarn, where he had long been. To fatisfy 
him, Eata was tranſlated to Hagulſtadt. 

Some time after, Theodorus, being very old, 
and perceiving his death at hand, had ſome remorſe 
for his 1 againſt Wilfrid, and was deſirous 
of being reconciled to him; to which end he was 
ſo efficacious in his requeſt to Alfred, ſucceſſor of 
Egfrid in the two kingdoms of Northumberland, 
that Wilfrid was recall'd. The biſhoprick of Lin- 
disfarn being then vacant by the voluntary demiſſion 
of Cuthbert, his re-eſtabliſhment was leſs difficult. 
Boſa, biſhop of York, was tranſlated to the bi- 


ſhoprick of Lindisfarn, and Wilfrid again ſettled in ax' 686. 
| that of York. | 


8 


* Muire du Palais, was in old time, the principal officer of the crown, and ſteward of the King's houſe; ſince, he has been call'd, 
Seneſcal de France; now the conſtable and great maſter of France divide his authority between them. 

+ Or Hexam, was a place of mighty note among the Saxons, and is much talked of in our hiſtories : for here Egfrid ſettled a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, which might have continu'd longer (to the honour and intereſt of the place) if the Danes had not given them ſuch violent 
diſturbances, as put the monks under a neceflity of removing, and ſeeking out for new quarters; the church, which yet ſands entire 


(except the weſt end) is a ſtately fabrick. Moll. Geo. 
Vol. I. 
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Cuthbert bcing returned to the monaſtery of Lin- 


Church. disfarn, ſoon after dy'd. His body was in procels 


Ax 687. 


! 


ing to the ſentence of the council. 


of time tranfer'd to Durham, where, by the great 
number of miracles attributed to him, he was the 
molt honour'd of any faint in England. ; 
Wilfrid was no ſooner ſettled in his biſhoprick, 
but he endeavoured to ſet aſide every thing which 
had been done in the north during his baniſhment 3 
he attempted to reunite the ſee of Hagulſtadt to 
that of York, and claim'd certain revenues of the 
church taken from the latter, and appropriated to 
the former biſhoprick : in a word, he pretended 
that all Theodorus had done was void, and his fe- 
oulations not binding; perhaps he was not in the 
wrong: But his haughty manner of procedure 
cauſed his meeting with oppoſition on all hands : 
even Alfred his diſciple and ſovereign was fo fa- 
tigued' with his impcrious temper, that being no 
longer able to ſupport it, he drove him a fecond 
time from his church. Thus, this reſtleſs prelate 
was obliged to withdraw to Ethelred King of Mer. 
cia, formerly his enemy, but now reconciled. Lei- 
ceſter, one of the tour biſhopricks into which Mer- 
cia was divided, being then vacant, Ethelred placed 
him in that ſee, tho' he kept it but a very ſhort 
time; for his arrogant behaviour was ſo diſtaſteful 
to the King of Mercia, that he diſpoſſeſſed him 
a few months after. In a word, not ſatisfied with 
having drawn upon him the enmity of the Kings 
of Mercia and Northumberland, he mult alſo quar- 
rel with Berthold, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


by that means loſt a protection which would have | 


been of great uſe to him, The two Kings laid 
hold of this opportunity to mortify him; they 
deſired Berthol to convene a council for examining 
into the life and actions of Wilfrid: in the tem- 
per the archbiſhop then was, they found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining their requeſt. A council was 
aſſembled at Oneſtreceld in Northumberland; 
where he was accuſed of ſeveral crimes which me- 
rited depoſition. However, the prelates of the 
council, unwilling to come to this extremity, at- 
tempted by divers means to bring him to a volun- 
tary reſignation of his biſhoprick. Menaces and 
intreaties were equally vain : nothing could extort 
his conſent 3 he told them, After the great ſer- 
« vices he had done the Engliſh church, it was 
cc the higheſt ingratitude to treat him as they did. 
"Theſe ſervices conſiſted in his having, the moſt of 
any, contributed to the ſettling Eaſter-day accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of Rome; to the having intro- 
duced the Roman rites into the churches of the 
north, and having induc'd the Scots monks to con- 
form to the rules of St. Benedict. Tis for this, 
« ſaid he, I ought to be rewarded, inſtead of 
c threaten*d with being unjuſtly depoſed for ima- 
„ ginary crimes 3 but if you have the boldneſs to 
go farther, know that I appeal to the Pope from 
your proceedings. T's he alone who has the 
power to condemn me, and him alone whom I 
acknowledge for my judge **. The council ma- 
king light of this appeal, he was depoſed by the 
unanimous conſent of all. This ſhocking ſtroke 
was not however ſufficient to humble him: tho? he 
was ſeventy years old, he reſolved upon another 
voyage to Rome, to demand his being reſtor'd. 
The Pope, ever inclin*d to favour thoſe who ap- 
peal'd to him, call'd a ſynod compoſed of the 
neighbouring biſhops, in which, upon Wilfrid's 
ſingle repreſentation, he was fully abſolved. The 
Pontif afterwards gave him letters to Berthold, and 
to the Kings of Mercia and Northumberland, in 
which he required them to reſtore Wilfrid, accord- 
Wiltrid being 


cc 


2 a 


lation to the ſettling of the. biſhopricks of the 


the inclinations he had towards him. 
after theſe troubles were ended by 
uſurper, Brithrick was at laſt perſuaded, tho' with: 


Rome, where he made himſelf maſter of church- 


| opportunity to exerciſe his authority over all the 


— 


returned to England, went to the archbiſhop, who, State of the 


obliged to keep meaſures with Rome, ſeemed read 

to obey : on the other hand, Ethelred King of Mer- 
cia, at this time turned monk, promiſed Wilfrid his 
good offices; but Alfred at firit ſeemed inflexible, 
and ſaid it was no way convenient, upon a letter 
from the Pope, and the judgment of a foreign 
council, but ill informed of the nature of the caſe, 
to reſtore a man who had cauſed ſo many diſor- 
ders; and who having been often driven trom his 
function, was legally depoſed by a ſynod. But 
this reſolution did not laſt long. This prince being 
ſeized with a violent diftemper, ſome body poſſeſs'd 
him with a notion, it was a puniſhment ſent from 
God for his having lighted the Pope's orders. 
This ſcruple made ſo deep an 3 on his 
mind, that he vow'd to re-eſtabliſh the de- 
poſed prelate, if God reſtored him health; but 
death prevented the execution of this ſolemn pro- 
miſe, the performance of which he left to Brithick, 
whom he had named tutor to his ſon Oſred; ſtre- 
nuouſly deſiring him not to loſe a moment's time. 
Tho' Alfred was poſitively promiſed a ſpeedy end 
ſhould be put to the affairs of Wilfrid, yet the 
civil war raiſed in the country by Edulphus, who 
aimed at uſurping the crown, made it impoſſible to 
be immediately undertaken. Wilfrid behaved him- 
ſelf after ſuch a manner, on this occaſion, as ought 
in appearance to have diveſted him of all hopes of 
being ever reſtored. As Edulphus kept the King and 
Brithrick beſieged in Bamburg, Wilfrid no ways 
doubting the ſucceſs of his enterprize, made all 
poſſible haſte to him, to ſecure by times his friend- 
ſhip and protection. This ſtep had like to have 
ruin'd him. Edulphus knowing he was not be- 
loved by the Northumbrians, to gain their affec- 
tion, drove him ſhametully from him, and forbid his 
appearing again in his preſence. On the other hand, 
Brithrick, inform'd of Wilfrid's conduct, changed 
However, 
the death of the 


difficulty, to contribute to the reſtoring of Wilfrid. 


To this end a council was conven'd on the banks Ax' 708. 
| of the river Nydd, by whoſe decree he had the 


biſhoprick of Hagulſtadt, with which he was oblig'd 
to reſt ſatisfy'd: John, then biſhop of that lee, 
_ tranſlated to York, vacant by the death of 
Boſa. 

Thus, after many difficulties, Wilfrid's affair was 
terminated. John, lately made biſhop of York, in 
721, diveſted himſelf of that dignity, to withdraw 
into the monaſtery of Beverly, of which he was 
made abbot. Being canonized after his death, he 
was famous in England under the name of St. John 
of Beverly. His ſucceſſor in the biſhoprick of York 
was Wilfrid the younger, his chaplain z Wilfrid the 


elder was ſucceeded in the ſee of Hagulſtadt by Ax' 709. 


Acca one of his clergy, who went with him to 


muſick; which, ſays Bede, he cou'd never tho- 
roughly have learn'd in his own country. Egbert, 
brother of Edbert, King of Northumberland, ſuc- 
_— Wilfrid the younger in the biſhoprick of 

ork. 


It was neceſſary to be ſomewhat particular in re- 


north; the ſucceſſion. of the firſt biſhops, and the 
changes cauſed by Wilfrid: without which *twou'd 
have been difficult to have given a diſtinct know- 
ledge of the churches in thoſe parts. This may alſo 
ſerve to inform us how the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, contrary to the inſtitution of Gregory I. had 
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date of the churches of England, to which Theodorus's 


bold and enterpriſing genius (and Wilfrid being 
render'd incapable of oppoſing him) alſo contri- 


buted. Had Wilfrid remain'd quiet in his dio- 


ceſs, he probably wou'd have obtain'd the pall, 
and put a ſtop to Theodorus's attempts. 

The dignity of archbiſhop of York, and Me- 
tropolitan of Northumberland, vaniſh'd with Pau- 
linus, aſter the departure of that prelate from 
Northumberland, and the defection of the Northum- 
brians. The monks, whom Oſwald call'd in from 
Scotland to inſtruct the people, contenting them- 
{clves with the bare title of biſhops, had nor even 
the thought of procuring one more honourable, 
or of aſking the pall from the Pope, whoſe juriſ- 
diction they did not acknowledge. Wilfrid, ſuc- 
ceflor of Colman, being depoſed, the biſhoprick of 
the Northumbrians was divided into four, viz. York, 


Whithern, or White-houſe, Lindisfarn and Hagul- 


ſtadt, otherwiſe Hexam : this diviſion was a new 
obſtacle to the biſhop of York's aſking the pall, his 
dioceſs being ſo conſiderably leſſen'd. Beſides Boſa, 
John and Wilfrid the younger, who ſucceeded each 
other in the archbiſhoprick of York, were men of 


attaining to new honours, But Egbert biſhop 
of York, while his brother was on the throne of 
Northumberland, being more ambitious than his 
predeceſſors, and making uſe of the reſpect ſhewn 
him at Rome on account of his birth, obtain'd the 


became his ſuffragans. From that time the arch- 
biſhops of York began to beupon a level with thoſe 
of Canterbury, and to inſiſt upon the inſtitution of 
Gregory I. who had ordain'd an entire equality and 
independency between theſe two archbiſhops. On 
the other hand, the archbiſhops of Canterbury took 
advantage of the authority which Theodorus had 
exerciſed over the north, and over all the reſt of 
England. This was a ground of diſpute between 
the two Metropolitans, which was not decided ' till 
many ages after. Alcuin * gives Egbert, archbi- 
ſhop of York, who had been his maſter, the 
character of a very knowing and very learned pre- 
late, he had collected a fine and well ſtock'd li- 
brary, in York. Eanbald, ſucceſſor of Egbert, was 
living at the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


Alcuin {Flaccus a ſcholar under the venerable Bede) 
for learning and piety, being ſent into France by Offa Ki 


and S. Egbert archbiſhop of York, became the moſt famous man of his time 
ng of Mercia at Charlemagne's defire, the latter admired him ſo much, he ſo- 


licited him to ſtay at his court, gave him many eccleſiaſtical preferments, and employ'd him to write againſt Felix Orgelitanus the here- 
tick, and the Canons of the ſecond council of Nice. He accompanied the faid Emperor to the ſynod at Frankfort Ax' 794, where 
he was admitted among the fathers, and having after much ſolicitation obtain'd leave to retire from court, apply'd himſelf to the inſtruc- 


tion of youth in the abby of Tours, where he died in June 804. He was very learned in the languages, and whatever polite or abſtruſe 


literature France boaſted in that and the following ages was wholly owing to him, and the academies of Paris, Tours, and many 
others, were either founded, enlarged, enriched, or inſtructed by him or his intereſt with Charlemagne. So far Dr. Cave in his Hiſtoria 
Literaria. Moreri ſays, that he was an Orator, Poet, Philoſopher, Mathematician, and Divine; being ſo thoroughly accompliſhed 
in all ſorts of learning, that he was call'd the univerſal ſcholar and ſecretary of the liberal arts. He adde, that Andrew du Cheſne printed 
his works in Folio at Paris 1617, with his life at the beginning. This work is divided into three parts; the firſt is treatiſes on the 


{cripture, the ſecond on divinit 
works in his Hiſtoria Literaria above mention'd. 


y, and the liberal arts; and the third hiſtory, letters and poetry. Dr. Cave gives a catalogue of his 


Church of WeEssEx. 


E don't find in hiſtory, that Auguſtin 
ſent any of his companions to preach the 
goſpel in the kingdom of Weſſex. The 
Weſt-ſaxons were converted by the miniſtry of Bi- 
rinus, which was near forty years after Auguſtin's 
arrival in England. Birinus, zealous in extending 
the kingdom of Chriſt, having learned there were 
ſtill people in England to whom the goſpel had 
not as yet been preached, begg'd of Pope Hono- 


rius he might be ſent into that country. His re- 


queſt being granted, he was dignified with the title 
of biſhop, without exactly knowing what people 
providence might throw in his way, or to whom 
he intended his charitable labours. He landed by 
accident in the kingdom of Weſſex, where finding 
rhe people idolaters, he reſolved to continue among 
them, and endeavour to inſtruct them in the true 
religion. After he had made ſome ſtay in that 
country, he had the pleaſure to baptize King Cini- 
giſil, and in time his brother Quicelm. In few 
years after Birinus found he had a conſiderable flock ; 
the people in multitudes following the example of 
their princes. He edified the new chriſtians both 
by his life and preaching the ſpace of fourteen 
years, and then, having made a great number of 
converts, dy'd at Dorcheſter, where he had built a 
church, and fix'd the epiſcopal ſee. 

After the Death of Birinus, Weſſex was diſ- 
quieted by ſeveral wars. Cenowalch, who ſuc- 
ceeded to Cenegiſil, being as yet a pagan, no way 
countenanced the chriſtians, and to compleat their 
misfortune, Penda, King of Mercia, having forc'd 


| Cenowalch to flye into Eſtanglia, conquer'd and 
kept poſſeſſion of Weſſex three years. 

Tis eaſy to conceive, that during this time chri- 
ſtianity made no great progreſs in that country. 
Beſide Penda's being an 1dolater, a time of war 
and tumult cou'd not be propitious to religion. 
Cenowalch had the good fortune to be converted 
while ſhelter'd in Eſtanglia : He was afterwards re- 
ſtored to his throne. 

The tranquility which followed his reſtoration, 
furniſh'd him with means to make religion once 


| Birinus, none were forward to comfort and ſtreng- 
| then the new chriſtians, While this prince was 

ſeeking on every hand for ſome able eccleſiaſtick, 
whom he might invite into his kingdom, Agilbert, 
a Frenchman, returning from his ſtudies in Ireland, 

paſs'd thro' Wincheſter in his way to France. Ce- 
nowalch having ſeen him, propoſed. his ſtay in 
| Weſſex for the inſtruction of his ſubjects. Agil- 
bert accepted the offer, and being conſecrated bi- 


Sr... 


he had not received the gift of tongues, made but 
little progreſs. 

When Cenowalch perceived this prelate could 
not learn Engliſh, and that it was impoſſible for his 
ſubjects to reap any advantage from a teacher who 
| ſpoke to them in an unknown tongue, he began by 
| e to be weary of him. 

Tencwalch divided his kingdom into two dio- 
ceſſes, and leaving Agilbert at Dorcheſter, he ſent 


for biſhop Wina to Wincheſter, who was an Eng- 
: liſhman 


ſhop, took up his reſidence at Dorcheſter. But as 


probity, who thought of nothing leſs than the State of the 


*hurch. 


pall and dignity of archbiſhop. By this means he Aw 644. 
was ſuperior to the three other northern biſhops who or 645 


more bloom in Weſſex, where, after the death of Ax' 6;0. 
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State of the liſnman by birth, and had ſtudied in France. Agil- 
\ Church. | bert could not ſuffer the King's having made this 


Ax' 643. 


Ax? 659 


diviſion without conſulting him, and much leſs 
bear his giving the preference to this new biſhop, 
by placing him in his capital town. His complaints 
on theſe points being but ill received, he aſked his 
diſmiſſion, and retired to France, where he was 
made biſhop of Paris. He returned afterwards to 
England, to be preſent at the council of Whitby. 
In the mean while, Cenowalch not agreeing with 
Wina, he alſo diſmiſs'd him. 

Weſſex, thus deſtitute of a biſhop, and there 
being but few clergy in England equal to the func- 
tion, Cenowalch would have recall'd Agilbert ; but 
he did not think fit to leave Paris for Wincheſter. 
He only offer'd the King of Weſſex, Elutherius his 
nephew, whom he judged very capable of perform- 
ing the duties of a biſhop. Elutherius, accepted 
by the King, and conſecrated by Theodorus, be- 
came ſole biſhop of the weſtern Saxons. After the 
death of Cenowalch, Weſſex was ſhook for the ſpace 


—— 


of ten years with inteſtine commotions. Eleuthe- you — che 
rius dying at this time, Heda or Hedy ſucceeded A. 
him. After the deceaſe of this prelate, the number * 
of chriſtians in Weſſex being greatly increaſed, it 4 
was thought neceſſary to divide the kingdom again 
into two dioceſſes, the different ſees of which were 
ſettled at Wincheſter and Sherburn. Daniel was 
biſhop of the former, Adhelm of the latter. This 
prelate, nephew of King Ida, was the firſt Engliſh- I 
man who wrote ih latin, being a greater maſter of | 
this tongue than any of his nation who went be- A 
fore him. When he was promoted to the epiſco- 
pacy, he was abbot of Malmeſbury (1), fo called 
from its firſt abbot Maidulph a Scot, and from 
this Adhelm his ſucceſſor. Forther, who, accord- 
ing to Bede, was very well verſed in the knowledge 
of the ſcripture, ſucceeded Adhelm in the biſno- _F 
prick of Sherburn. Almund was ſucceſſor to Daniel 1 
in that of Wincheſter. From that time to the diſ- : 
ſolution of the heptarchy I find nothing worth 1 
notice in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Weſſex. 5 


N' 705 


(1) From Maidulph-Adhelmbury is derived Malmeſbury, that is, the tomb of Maidulph and Adhelm. 


— 


Church of MERCIA. 


7 WAS upwards of fifty years after the 
Saxons of Kent were converted to the 
faith of Chriſt, that Mercia was brought 

over to chriſtianity. Penda, who above thirty years 

fill'd the throne of this kingdom, was of too haugh- 
ty and too turbulent a temper to embrace a religion 
ſo oppoſite to his character and genius. This how- 
ever was no hindrance to the Almighty's giving an 
opportunity in his reign to induce him, if not to 
the acknowledgment of the chriſtian religion, at 
leaſt to the allowing its being preached in his ter- 
ritories. Peda his eldeſt ſon, whom he had made 

King of Leiceſter, went to the court of Oſwy King 

of Northumberland to aſk his daughtcr Alfleda, 

in marriage: but his requeſt wou'd be granted on 

no other condition, than that of his becoming a 

chriſtian. Whether this young prince apprehended 

the ſame obſtacle ro his marriage in all the other 
kingdoms already converted, or whether he had 

a favourable opinion of the religion propoſed to him, 

he was baptiſed in Northumberland. Ar his return 

home he carried with him four prieſts to preach the 
av uy in Mercia, to which the old King his father 
made no oppoſition, either in complaiſance to his 
ſon, or that all religions were indifferent to him. 

Theſe four pricſts were Cedda, Adda, Beti, and 

Diuma. The laſt was a Scotſman, and the only bi- 

ſhop of the four. He govern'd the church very 

ſucceſsfully for ſeveral years. He and his compa- 
nions found a very plentiful harveſt in Mercia, one 
of the moſt conſiderable and rhe laſt converted of 
the ſeven kingdoms. Cellach ſucceeded Diuma. 
After the death of Penda, Mercia continued three 
years under the dominion of Oſwy, King of 

Northumberland. This prince being a chriffian, 

religion ſuffer'd nothing by the revolution: but 

Wolpher, a pagan, being on the throne, and anima- 


ted by a falſe zeal, perſecuted his chriſtian ſubjects 


with ſuch Violence, that if we may believe what is 


told us (but indeed not very well ſupported) he 


ut to death two of his ſons, who refuſed to abjure the 
aith: but happily tor the chriſtians, this ſtorm was 
of - ſhort duration; Wolpher himſelf being ſoon 
after convened, 


ment. td. £6 


| 


conſecrated biſhop of Mercia. He was ſucceeded 


was made biſhop of Leiceſter ; but kept that ſee a 


— — 


Cellach daring the perſecution rais'd by this prince, 
was retir'd into Scotland; thus Mercia being deſti- 
tute of a biſhop when Wolpher embraced the chriſ- 
iin religion, he ſent for an Engliſh prieſt named Ax“ 664. 
Trumher, who had ſtudied in Scotland, and got him 


by Jaroman who govern'd the church of this king- 

dom for ſome time, and had the glory (as will be 
hereafter ſeen) to plant again the chriſtian religion 

in Eſſex. Jaroman dying, Wolpher deſired Theo- 

dorus to fend him a biſhop. Theodorus joy- 

fully accepted this commiſſion, as it gave him an 
opportunity of promoting Ceadda (otherwiſe na- Ax' 659. 


med Chad) whom he had diſpoſſeſſed of the bi- I 
ſhoprick of York, as before is ſaid (1). Chad 2 | 
being come to Mercia, fixt his ſee at Litchfield, = 
where he dy'd, after having prudently and proſpe- 2 


rouſly govern'd the church ff many years. 

I flatter myſelf *rwill not be ill taken, if I refer, 
to Bede*s eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the curious, who "I 
wou'd be acquainted with the miracles of St. Chad, 1 
and the ſpiritual ſongs which hovering angels ſung , . 655 4 
over his houſe, while in the agonies of death. * 

Theodorus, after the death of Chad, inſtall'd a 
certain prieſt named Winfrid in the fee of Lich- 
fic ld, and turn'd him out ſoon after, for having had 
the boldneſs to reproach his aſſuming too great an au- 
thority over the other biſhops ; for the ſame reaſon, He 
he had depos'd another in Northumberland. Sax- = 
ulph, abbot of Medeſhamſted, ſucceeded Winfrid : = 
but the number of chriſtians daily encreaſing in Ax' 680. 
Mercia, and Ethelred, ſucceſſor of Wolpher, per- 
ceiving one biſhop not ſufficient to guide fo large a 
flock, divided his kingdom into four dioceſes, the 
ſees of which were eſtabliſhed at Lichfield, Worce- 
ſter, Hereford, and Leiceſter. Saxulph continued 
at Lichfield, Fadfrid was ſent to Worceſter ; but 
dying before his conſecration, Boſelus ſupplied his 
place; Cuthuin was made biſhop of Leceiſter, and 
Putta of Hereford. After the death of Cuthuin, it was 
thought proper to unite the two dioceſes of Leiceſter 
and Lichfield ; but ſome time after, they were again 
ſever'd in favour of Wilfrid, who driven from York, 


: (1) In the hiſtory of the church of Northumberland. 
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* 
ulph in the biſhoprick of Lichfield. | 

I ſhall paſs over. the particulars of leaſt note, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion of the biſhops in the 
Mercian churches, that I may come to the changes 
which happened under the reign of Offa, who erect- 


ed the biſhoprick- of Litchfield into an archbi- 
ſhop's ſee. This prince, being jealous of the autho- 


rity the archbiſhop of Canterbury arrogated to him- 
ſelf over the churches of Mercia, and having more- 
over ſome particular ſubject of diſtaſte to Jambert, 
who at that time was metropolitan, reſolved to 


withdraw the churches of Mercia from his juriſ- 


diction. To this end, he privately ſolicited the 
Pope to make the biſhop of Litchfield archbiſhop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Anglia, his ſuffra- 


gans. Adrian the firſt, then Pope of Rome, joy- 


fully granted his requeſt, glad, by favouring this 
prince, to extend his authority over the church of 
England, where it was not as yet thoroughly ac- 
knowledged; or at leaſt, not in that extent as he 
would have it. With this view he named Gregory, 
biſhop of Oſtia, and Theophylact, biſhop of Lodi, 
legates to England, with inſtructions to make the 
above-mention'd change. As they were deſirous to 

revent Jambert taking any meaſures to parry the 
Do aimed at him, the ſending of theſe legates was 
cover*dwith the ſpecious pretence of convening coun- 
cils for eſtabliſhing the churches in the faith. The 
two legates arriving in England, Theophylact ſtay'd 
ſome time with Offa, to concert proper meaſures 
for the bringing their deſign to a happy iſſue; in 
the mean while Gregory went into Northumber- 


land, where he aſſembled a ſynod, and inſtituted 
| ſome eccleſiaſtical laws, which I ſhall mention in 


another place. At his return to Mercia, the two | 


Heda ſucceeded to Sax- | 


\ 


legats convoked a national council of the ſeven 
kingdoms at Calchite, where King Offa was pre- 
ſent. After the canons of the ſynod in Northum- 
berland were ratified, the erection of Litchfield into 
an archbiſhoprick, was propoſed. Jambert oppoſed 
it vigorouſly, but in vain. The affair being deter- 
mined beforehand, the authority of the King of 
Mercia, and that of the legates, carried it againſt all 
oppoſition. Higbert, then biſhop of Lichfield, 
was declared archbiſhop, and the biſhops of Mer- 
cia and Eſtanglia made his ſuffragans 3 but death did 
not allow him time to receive the pall. Adulphus, 
however, receiv'd that honour from the Pope, who 
confirm'd all the council had done. Some are, of 
opinion, the Peter-pence in Mercia and Eſtanglia, 
was the price Offa paid for the Pope's indulgence 
in this conjuncture; but this is pure ſuppoſition: 
Lichfield enjoy'd the title of an archiepiſcopal ſee 
not above fourteen years. After the death of Offa, 
and of Egfrid his ſon, Cenulph, who ſucceeded, 
was wrought upon by the archbiſnops of York and 
Canterbury; repreſenting to him, - that -(according 
to the inſtitution of Gregory 1.) there ought to be 
no more than two archbiſhops in England. They 
were ſo urgent in their ſolicitations, that he wrote 
to the Pope, to deſire things might be ſet upon 
the ancient footing. Adelard archbiſhop of Can-. 
terbury undertook the ſoliciting this affair at 


of the 


hurch. 


An' 788. 


State 


Rome, where he obtained from Pope Leo III. that About the year 


Mercia and Eſtanglia ſhou'd return to the 
on of the archbiſhop of Canterbury (2). If we ex- 
cept ſome councils, which I have elſewhere a de- 


ſign to treat of, what happened in Mercia, with 


regard to religion, down to the time of Egbert, 


is not worth remarking. | 


(1) Vide hiſtory of the church of Northumberland. 
(2) But that was nor obtained under nine years ſolicitation. 


Church of EssE x. 


ELLITUS, one of the miſſioners 
M ſent to Auguſtin, firſt preached the goſ- 

pel to the Eaſt-ſaxons, particularly at Lon- 
don. By what we may judge, the converts among 
theſe people were but few, for according to all ap- 
pearance, the ſucceſs of his preaching in that coun- 
try was owing to the authority of Sabert King of 
Eſſex, and Ethelbert King of Kent. In effect, aſ- 
ter the death of theſe two Kings, all the chriſtians 
of Eſſex return'd to paganiſm ; expell'd Mellitus, 
and wou'd never more admit him in their country. 
The converſion of theſe Saxons therefore cannot 
properly be dated from this time, but from the 
reign of Sigebert the good. This prince had con- 
tracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Oſwy, King of 
Northumberland; and making frequent viſits thi- 
ther, had the good fortune at the Northumbrian 
court to be inſtructed in the ſalutary truths of the 
goſpel, and to receive baptiſm. He carry'd with 
him into his own kingdom, a prieſt of Northum- 
berland named Cedd, whom I have already men- 
tioned ; he being conſecrated biſhop, induſtriouſly 
apply'd himſelf to the inſtruction of the Eaſt-ſax- 
ons, inſomuch, that in very little time he made 
great progreſs among them. He was the only Scot, 
who, at the council of Whitby wou'd not aban- 
don his flock, though the queſtion relating to Eaſter- 
day was decided contrary to his opinion ; far from 
it 3 he was offended, Colman, with the other prieſts 
and monks of his nation, had deſerted the care of 
Der . for a matter of ſo ſmall importance. 

OL. 1. | | 


cularly in London. Siger; one of the two 


The paſſion he had to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, wag 

the death of Sigebert, or at leaſt gave a handle for 

it, as we have ſhewn in the hiſtory of the kingdom 

of Eſſex. Cedd often going to Northumberland, 
(where he had ſpent a great part of his life) 
Adelwalt, King of Deira, made him a preſent of 
ſome lands in the neighbourhood of Leſtingham, 

on which he founded a monaſtery. He frequent- 
ly retired to this houſe, where he practiſed the 
moſt rigorous auſterities; and where he alfo dy'd 
of the plague, after having govern'd the church of 
Eſſex ſeveral years. Bede, who writes the enco- 
mium of Cedd, ſpeaking of his auſterities, takes oc- 

caſion from thence to ſay, that abſtinence was ſtrict- 
ly obſerved among all the Engliſh, who pretended 
to any thing of regularity ; and adds, that fome 
faſted every wedneſday and friday, *till three in 
the afternoon. Faſting is alſo ſtrenuouſly recoms. 
mended by the Saxon homilies ; but at the ſame 
time they take care to warn chriſtians from that 
exceſs which ſome wou'd carry it to, and ſpeak ve- 
ry reaſonably upon this article. 

After the death of Sigebert the good, and Swi- 
thelm his brother, in the reign of Sebba and Siger, 
the plague made great hes in Eſſex, but parti- 

oY 

induced to believe this ſcourge a puniſhment which 
God inflicted on the Eaſt-ſaxons, for having aban- 
don'd the religion of their anceſtors, returned again to 
idolatry, and, by his example, drew away great 
part of his ſubjects, who had not been thoroughly 
E e converted: 


prague 800. 
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State of the : a, however, conſtantly adher'd to | of Eſſex to the time of his death, which happen'd State of de 8t⸗ 
—— 33 2 in 675. He was ſucceeded by Erkenwald, noted rd. BW .. 
Wolpher, King of Mercia, on whom theſe two | for a very particular affection to the city ot Lon- I C 

| princes then depended, being informed of what had | don, and a ſanctity of lite which enroll'd him in 3 

Ned in the kingdom of Eſſex, ſent thither his | the catalogue of ſaints. After his death there was 1 

iſnop Jaroman, to endeavour the bringing back the I a great conteſt between the canons of St. Paul's L 

Faſt-jaxons into the path of ſalvation: The care of | church in London, and the monks of Berking, who 1 
this prelate was attended with ſuch happy ſuccels, | equally pretended to the right of burying his body : = . 

this people, at length, recover'd from their apo- || the former, at length, got the better, and interr'd 4 

ſtacy. Soon after, Wolpher, who diſpoſed every | it in their cathedral, where, twas affirmed, he 1 

thing in the kingdom of Eſſex, gave the firſt ex- | wrought great miracles. It would be uſeleſs to write 'I 

ample of ſimony in England, by ſelling the bi- | a ſucceſſion of the biſhops of London, to the time 1 

Ax' 565. ſhoprick of London to Wina, who had been driven | the Heptarchy was diſſolved, as the ſubject afford - 


from Wincheſter. This biſhop govern'd the church |} no one remarkable particular, , 1 


_ 


— 
Church of ESTANCGLIA. 


5 IS ſaid, the firſt converſion of the Eſtan- While Sigebert was employ'd in theſe works of 
gilians was in the reign of Redowald; but | piety, Furfeus, an Iriſh monk, was a new ſuccour 
who firſt preach*d the goſpel among them | to him, and converted a great number of the Eſtan- 
is not known. We have reaſon to believe the chri- | glians. Bede is laviſh in his praiſe ; attributes to 
ftian religion made no great progreſs in their coun- | him ſeveral miracles, and affures us, he had the ſame 
try during the life of this prince. The moſt pro- | extaſy with St. Paul: but I ſhou'd grow prolix in 
bable conjecture is, that Redowald, in reſpe& to | a particular detail of theſe pretended miracles, on - 
Ethelbert King of Kent, ſuffer'd ſome of the com- which Bede is very diffuſive. This fame Furfeus 
panions of Auguſtin to preach in Eſtanglia, and | founded a monaſtery at Cnoberſburg, which was 
did not proſecute ſuch of his ſubjects as profeſs'd | greatly enrich'd by the liberalities of the Kings of 
chriſtianity. The report made by ſome, of this | Eſtanglia. The troubles which aroſe, after Sige- 1 
prince allowing the duties of both religions to be | bert had abdicated the crown, obliged Furfeus to 3 
perform'd in the ſame temple; ſeems to hint he was | withdraw into France, where he founded the con- 
not himſelf a chriſtian (1), and that the number of | vent of Lagny, in the juriſdiction of Meaux *. 8 
converts was not conſiderable ; at leaſt, *tis certain, | Felix was ſeventeen years biſhop of the Eſtan- = 
the chriſtian religion did not Nouriſh in Eſtanglia, | glians z he reſided at Dummock, a little town on +0 


either in the time of this prince, or of his ſon | the fea coaſt, which has changed its name to Dun- Pp 
Erpwald. Perhaps it wou'd be no great miſtake, | wich. *Twas there he had the ſatisfaction to in- — 
it we fixt the converſion of the Eſtanglians in the | ſtru&t and baptize Cenowalch, King of Weſſex, = | 
reign of Sigebert; who ſucceeded Erpwald.  JÞ who had taken refuge in that Country. Felix was 0» 
N This prince, as he had made a pretty long ſtay | ſucceeded by Thomas, a deacon of his church. He 2 x 
in France, where he was baptized, was well ground- | again by Bregilzus, by ſome named Boniface, whoſe | 
Ax 636, ed in the chriſtian religion: upon his return to his | ſucceſſor was Biza ; this laſt, growing very old, had 1 
own country, to ſucceed Erpwald, he carried with | Becca and Bedwin for Co- adjutors, it being thought 1 


him a Burgundian prieſt named Felix, whom he | neceſſary to divide Eſtanglia into two dioceſes. 
cauſed to be conſecrated biſhop at Canterbury. The |, Becca eſtabliſhed his ſee at Dummock, in the coun- 
minute Felix arrived in Eſtanglia, he exerted him- | ty of Suffolk ; Bedwin fix'd his reſidence at Elm- 
ſelf in reclaiming thoſe who had wander*d from the | ham, now an obſcure village in Norfolk. Theſe two 
ways of truth. He was fo proſperous in his labours, | biſhopricks ſubſiſted till the Danes, as we ſhall ſee in 
he had the ſatisfaction, in a very little time, to ſee | the following book, poſſeſſing themſelves of Eſtan- 
crowds of Eſtanglians demand baptiſm. Sigebert, | glia, cauſed a vacancy of more than a hundred years. 
who thought nothing cou'd be of greater uſe to his | After this long intermiſſion, the dioceſs of Dum- 
ſubjects than continued inſtructions to confirm them | mock was united to that of Elmham; after which, 
in the faith they had received, founded ſchools af- | the epiſcopal ſee was transferr'd to Thetford, and 
ter the model of thoſe he had ſeen in France. We | at length to Norwich, where it continues fix'd to 
are told, the univerſity of Cambridge owes its ori- | this day. | a 


gin to theſe ſchools ; but I know not if this be well 
grounded. | | | 


_—_ TO 1 hte. — 


4 


(1) Someteil us he was baptized at Ethelbert's court in Kent. | . 


„ The capital city of Brie, and the ſee of a prelate, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, is ſituated on the Marne (River at the 


diſtance of twenty five mites from Paris; fifty from Rheims to the ſouth weſt ; fi . 
ike wank Re ty eims to the ſouth we ixty from Chalons to the weſt; and fifty from Sens 


ſuburbs. Moll. Geo. by the river into two parts; viz, one call the Town, and the other the Market; and ſurrounded with three 


r * — 1 
_ — 


— 


} — — 


Church of SUSSEX. 


E ſhall not wonder Suſſex remain'd in | the author who wrote the life of Wilfrid biſhop 
the blindneſs of paganiſm, ſo long after | of York, the South-ſaxons owed their converſion, 
44 the other kingdoms were convet d, if | which happen'd about 686, to' this prelate's misfor- 
we conſider it was dependent on Weſſex, where the | tunes, who took refuge in their country, Adel- 


goſpel was not preached till forty years after the walch, King of Suſſex, who afforded him pro- 
tection, had already attempted to convert his ſub- 


arrival of Auguſtin in England. If we may credit 


a [ * 
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State of the jects, by founding a monaſtery in his little king-'| Northumberland: this was his uſual place of abode, State of the 
WF -- Clurch.. dom: but the ſucceſs of his labour did not anſwer | while deprived of the biſhoprick of York. At — | 
1 his hopes. *Tis poſſible Wilfrid himſelf would | length, being recalled into his own country, the | 
1 have met with great difficulties in the converſion church oi Selſey was long without a biſhop ; for 
3 of this people, if a favourable opportunity had not | Suffex becoming ſubject to the Kings of Weſſex, 
I furniſhed him thoſe eaſy means he had no ground | the care of their ſpiritual affairs was transfer'd to 
7 to hope. (03.2079 ſc che biſhop of the Weſt- ſaxons: ſome time after 
As. 686. Some time after his arrival the country of Suſſex, | Weſſex being divided into two dioceſes, Suſſex 
' being afflicted with a great dearth, he taught rhe | was annex*d to the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, and 
1 inhabitants a much better method of fiſning than | fo remained to che time of biſhop Daniel, when a 
1 hitherto known among them. By this means he in- ſynod was held in Weſſex, which aſſigned a par- 
7 ſinuated himſelf into the hearts of the people, who | ticular biſhop to Suſſex, and fix*d the fee at Selſey 
1 received the inſtructions he gave them in regard | as formerly. Eadbert was the firſt biſhop 3 his 
.Y to the ſoul, with the ſame ardour they had fol- | facceffors reſided in the fame place, till the year 
1 lowed thoſe he had given for the wants of 1070, when the ſee was removed to Chicheſter, 
3 the body. Plentiful rains, after a long drought, | where it now is. 
1 reſtoring the earth to its fertility, entirely con- As to the ifle of Wight, it was always under the 
# vinced them, that Wilfrid was an extraordinary | ſpiritual juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
. man, and favour'd by heaven, at leaſt; this is from the time it was converted by the fiery zeal of 
A what the author of his life has hinted to us. Cedwalla. 
This prelate ſeeing the number of chriſtians daily | Having related what is moſt remarkable in the 
pF increaſe, erected an epiſcopal ſee at Selſey, a little | converſion of the ſeven kingdoms, *tis neceſſary we 
== peninſula aſſigned him by Adelwalch for his reſi- | ſhould take a general view of the councils conven'd 
= dence; he alſo founded there a monaſtery, in which | in England in theſe early times. 
he placed monks, whom he had ſent for out of i | 
Covvclrs. Have already ſpoken of the two councils call'd | not be received in any other without a recom- Couvxoirs: 
| hana I at the deſire of Auguſtin, to endeavour at | mendation under his biſhop's hand. | 
bringing the Britons: under the ſubjection of | VI. That the biſhops, who ſhould be in any 


N 


the Pope; tho' properly theſe two were not Eng- 


liſh, but rather Britiſh aſſemblies; I ſhall however 


make one obſervation. Bede ſays in his hiſtory, 


Auguſtin required of the Britons four things; the 
celebration of Eaſter on the ſame day with the 


church of Rome; the conforming to the cuſtom 
of that church in the adminiſtring of baptiſm ; the 
aſſiſting the Roman miſſioners in the converſion of 
the Saxons 3 and ſubmiſſion to the Pope's juriſ- 
diction. If he had equally inſiſted on theſe four 
articles, Bede would naturally have related the opi- 


nions of the Britiſh biſhops on the firſt three; 


whereas he makes mention of the fourth only,which 
ak ground to believe *twas the main point, and 
that, on which Auguſtin chiefly inſiſted ; wherefore 
the abbot of Bangor looking upon it as Auguſtin's 
main deſign, anſwered to the fourth only. 

Having fully ſpoken of the council of Whitby 
or. Stranlagh, and the other held on account of 
Wilfrid biſhop of York, I ſhall here paſs them 
over. | | 

In 673, , Theodorus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
aſſembled a national council at Hertford, at which 
all the biſhops of England, and a great number of 
clergy were preſent. The archbiſhop who preſided, 


aſk'd the prelates if they were willing the church 


of England ſhould be governed by the canons of 
the ancient councils ? every one in particular hav! 
conſented, he produced a lift of them, out of which 


he made choice of ten, ordered them to be read in 
the preſence of the aſſembly, and required their be- 


ing ratified, The firſt was, | 
That. Eaſter day ſhould regularly be obſerved 


throughout all the churches of England on the firſt 


ſunday after the full moon of March. 
II. That no biſhop ſhould encroach upon the 
juriſdiction of another. | N 
III. That no monk ſhould leave his monaſtery 
without permiſſion from his abbot. A 

IV. That the biſhops Thould not meddle with 
the temporalities of the monaſteries. .. 


3 0 * ö 
V. That no eccleſiaſtick ſhould quit his dioceſs 
without leave of the biſhop, and that he ſhould 


broke up. 


other dioceſe than their own, ſhould there exerciſe 


no juriſdiction; but be ſatisfied with a civil re- 


ception, and a common entertainment. 
VII. That two ſynods ſhould be yearly con- 
ven'd. 
On this article *twas concluded, one ſynod might 
ſuffice, | X 
VIII. That new biſhopricks ſhould be erected in 
proportion to the number of chriſtians augmenting, 
This canon was rejected. 5 
IX. That the 1 le ſhould take 
council according to their ge. | 
X. That marriages ſhould not be annulPd, but 
on account of adultery only: that if a huſband 
quitted his wife, he ſhould not be at liberty to 
marry another; but either be reconciled to her, or 
live continentl ). 55 | 
Nine of theſe canons being approved, the coun- 
cil decreed, the infringers, if laicks, ſhould be ex- 
communicated z if eccleſiaſticks, degraded ; and fo 


place in the 


Baronius pretends, this council was aſſembled by 
the Pope's order; and that Theodorus preſided in 
it only as legate from the holy ſee: bur when we 
come to examine the ground of this pretenſion, we 
find it has no other than the ſpeech with which 
Theodorus open'd the council, where he ſays, he 
was conſecrated by the Pope ; as if this was equi- 
valent to the commiſſion of legate. Bede, William 
of Malmeſbury, and Florentius of Worceſter, who 
have ſpoke bo this council, ſay nothing which ſup- 
ports what the cardinal has advanced. | 

This ſame Theodorus held another council at 
Hatfield in 680, at the Pope's rod, who was 
deſirous of having the opinion of the Engliſh church 
on the hereſy of the Monothelites, which then made 
a great noiſe. The Pontif had all the ſatifaction 
he could defire upon the ſubject, the Engliſh being 
entirely free from this error. The ſame council ac- 
knowledged the authority of the five general coun- 
.cils hitherto conven'd, and in particular, that lately 
aſſembled at Rome, in which the Monothelites 
were condemn'd, 5 

E 
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The next council to this was convoked by Wi- 


= thred King of Kent at Becceanceld in 694. This 


crime, 


prince, as it was a mixt council, of clergy and 
nobility, preſided himſelf. The decrees were drawn 
up in form of a charter, in which the King grant- 
ed ſeveral privileges to the church ; particularly 
an exemption from all employments and encum- 
brances to which the laicks were ſubject. More- 
over he therein declares the government of. the 
church was within itſelf, the royal juriſdiction not 
extending to religious matters. This article has 
given ground to ſome to make certain remarks 
upon this council, with which they undertake to 
prove it ſuppoſititious: for example; they take no- 
tice the ſigning of five abbeſſes before the biſhop na- 
med Bothred, and all the prieſts, is, as they pretend, 
contrary to the common practice: others again 
are as ſtrenuous in proving the reality of this coun- 
cil, as it makes for the independence of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction. Were I to examine the proofs 
on each ſide, it wou'd lead me too far; wherefore 
tis ſufficient to acquaint my readers with there being 
ſuch a diſpute. 

The ſynod of. Berkhamſtead was held in the 
reign of the ſame King in 697. It was like the 
precedent, a mixt aſſembly. Almoſt all its decrees 
ran upon the ſin of adultery, or upon the privileges 
of the clergy. As to adultery, it was decreed, who- 
ever was convicted of it, ſhowd do penance 3 and 
on a refuſal to ſubmit, ſhou'd be puniſh'd by ex- 
communication. It the party was a ſtranger, he 


ſhou'd be ſentenced to pay a fine of a hundred 


ſhillings. 

As to the clergy, it was ordain'd the church ſhou'd 
be free, and quietly enjoy all its privileges. 
That whoever diſturbed the peace of the church 
ſhou'd be fined fifty ſhillings. | 

That the ſingle affirmation of the King, or of 
the biſhops, ſhou'd be equivalent to an oath. 
That a biſhop or an abbot, if accuſed of any 

being led to the altar, and ſolemnly 

declaring what they ſaid truth, ſuch their decla- 


ration ſhall be the ſame as an oath. 


It any of the clergy were proſecuted, his cauſe 

ſhou'd be determined by eccleſiaſtical judges. 
Thus the clergy gradually obtain'd privileges, of 
which they have made bur too 111 uſe. 

The belt authors confeſſing the two councils pre- 
tended to be afſembled at London and Alne in 714, 
ſuppoſititious, it wou*'d be loſing time to mention 

In 747, a national council was held at Cloveſho 
or Cliff, in Kent, at which Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia, and Monarch of the Engliſh, with twelve 
prelates, and a great number of lords, were preſent. 
Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury relied there, 
and cauſed a letter of Pope Zachary to be read, 
exhorting the Engliſh to a ſerious reformation, 


threat' ning excommunication if they continued in 


their vices. Twenty eight canons were drawn up, 
moſt of which relate to church diſcipline; the re- 
gulating of monaſteries; the duty of biſhops, and 
other eccleſiaſticks; cn ek » and the obſer- 
vation of ſunday, and other holy days. As amon 
theſe Canons there are ſome pretty remarkable, I 
ſhall ſet them down. ob 
The Xth, ordains, the prieſts ſhould be thorough- 
ly inſtructed in the chriſtian doctrine; and ſhou'd 
reach the people the creed and the Lord's prayer, 
conformable to the advice which Bede gave to Eg- 
bert archbiſhop of York, viz. That t was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary the chriſtians ſhou'd not be ignorant 
of what they beg'd of the Almighty, when they 


approached his throne by prayer ; and therefore | 


— 


ought to be taught in their own language. For 
this reaſon he had himſelf tranſlated the creed and 
pater noſter into Engliſh, for the uſe of thoſe who 
did not underſtand the latin. | 

The XXVIth canon warns the faithful from the 
falſe belief; that alms wou'd either make attone- 
ment for ſins, or exempt them from the obſervance 
of diſcipline. | 

The XXVII, was made on account of a rich 
laick, who being, excommunicated, deſired to be re- 
admitted to the church, alleging he had procur'd a 
number of people to faſt for him, and the penance 
which others had done in his name was equal to 
what he himſelf cou'd do, were he to live three 
hundred years: this, by the Canon, is declared an 
intolerable preſumption ; ſince at this rate the rich 
wou'd have the means of : ſalvation which were 
wanting to the poor, contrary to the expreſs words 
of Jeſus Chriſt. bt DEG. 0.5 

In the ſame canon we find a form of prayer 
for the dead, in the following terms. O Lord, 
„Ve beſeech thee, that the ſoul of N. may be 
„ aſſur' d of a ſtate of peace, and admitted, with 
8 = reſt of thy ſaints, into the regions of light and 
3325 % 0644 555-4 | 

The council of Calcuith or Calchite, held in 
765, or, according to others, in 767, for erecting 
the biſhoprick of Lichfield into an archbiſhoprick, 
confirmed the canons of the ſynod aſſembled but a 
little while before in Northumberland; in which 
Gregory and Theophylact, who preſided in _=—y 
of the Pope's legates, in their letter to the Pontit, 


| acknowledged they were the firſt legates ſent to Eng- 


land from the holy ſee. The following are ſome 
of the canons of the ſynod of Northumberland, 
which were confirmed in' the council of Calchite. 

I. That the council of Nice ſhou'd be ſtrictly 
adher'd to. 

IT. That excepting in caſes of great neceſſity, 
baptiſm ſhou'd not be adminiſter'd but on Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide; that *tis the duty of godfathers 
and godmothers to teach thoſe whom they anſwer*dfor 
at this ſacrament, the apoſtles creed, and the Lord's 
prayer, which all the faithful ought to know with- 
out book. : | | 

VIII. That the rites of the church ſhou'd be 
carefully preſerved. es 

This was an article of courſe in all councils. 

IX. That prieſts, except indiſpoſed, were not 
to eat by themſelves. ee | | 

This gives room to conclude, they were not then 
diſperſed into pariſhes, but lived together in com- 
mon in the capital town of the dioceſs. | 

The Xth, torbids celebrating divine ſervice with- 
out ſtockings, and to celebrate the divine ſervice 
with a horn-chalice or patine *. . | 5 

The XIth, exhorts princes to govern their ſtates 
by the council of the biſhops, to whom is given the 
power of binding or looſing. 


The XIIth, excludes baſtards from ſucceeding to 
the crown. m_ | 4 


The XVth, forbids marriage within the prohibi- 
ted degrees. RT | OY SOOT IRONS ATETRE 

The XVIth, ordains baſtards, eſpecially thoſe of 
nuns, to be incapable of inheritance. 

The XVIIth, urges the payment of Tithes, 
from the authority of the Moſaick law. 

The XVIIIth, ordains the ſtrict obſervance of 
VOWS. 

There are found in the different copies of the 
canons of this council, certain irregularities in the 
ſubſcribing, which have given room to imagine it 
was ſuppoſititious; but I doubt if theſe irregulari- 
ties are ſufficient to call it in queſtion. 8 2 
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Bock III. 


Coux cis. 


* 


In 798, a council was held at Einchale in Nor- 
thumberland by Eanbald archbiſhop of York. 
The deſign of this aſſembly was to make ſome regu- 
lation, with regard to diſcipline 3 but the archhiſhop, 
as the opportunity offer'd, cauſed the canons of the 
five general councils to be read, which were unani- 
mouſly received. oh; 

The council held at Cloveſho, or Cliff, in the 
year 800, in which Adelard archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury preſided, was convoked to obtain the reſtora- 


tion of ſome church lands ſeiz d upon by the King 
of Mercia. | ; 
Three years after, another council was held in the 
fame place, where, according to the regulation of 
Pope Leo III. and with the conſent of Cenulph 
King of Mercia, the archbiſhoprick of Lichfield 


was again reduced to a biſhoprick. 


In 816, Wilfrid archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
conven'd a ſynod at Calchite, in which Cenulph, 
King of Mercia, and monarch of the Saxons, was 
preſent, together with all the biſhops of Eng- 
land, except thoſe of Northumberland. Here 
were drawn up eleven canons, among which 


£ 


— — 


| 


tw 


the ſecond and fifth ſeem to me the moſt re- 


{ markable. | | 


The ſecond ordains, the churches ſhall be. conſe- 
crated by the biſhop of the dioceſs, with the forma- 
lities following : | 

The biſhop ſhall bleſs the water, and iprinkle the 
church, according to the directions of the ritual. 
Having conſecrated the wafer, he ſhall encloſe it in 
a box with ſome relicks, to be kept in the church 
in caſe n&relicks can be had, the conſecrated ele- 
ments, which are the body and blood of the Lord, 
ſhall ſuffice. Every biſhop ſhall be obliged to have, 
either upon the altar, or upon the wall, the repre- 
ſentation of the ſaint to whom the church is 
dedicated. 

The fifth forbids any Scots prieſt adminiſtring 
baptiſm, or celebrating divine ſervice in England. 

Mention is made of two other councils conven'd 
in Mercia, in the reign of Bernulph, the firſt in 
822, the ſecond in 824; according to all appea- 
rance, the firſt was ſuppoſititious: but they are 
both of ſo little importance, they are not worth 
notice. 


State of the CHURCH. 


Shall conclude what I have to ſay, upon the 


firſt eſtabliſhing of the church in England, with 
ſome remarks, which may conduce to give 
us a juſt idea of it. | 
Firſt, whoever imagines the primitive church of 
England upon the ſame footing with that founded 
by the apoſtles immediately after the death of Jeſus 
Chriſt, will be vaſtly miſtaken. The infancy of 
the chriſtian church was all perfection, without ſtain 
or wrinkle ; but in proceſs of time, ſhe gradually 
loft ſomething of her firſt purity. From the time 
of the apoſtles, down to the ſeventh century, abuſes 
had crept in, which greatly disfigur'd her, and theſe, 
encreaſing by degrees, in the eighth and ninth, re- 
hgion inſenſibly degenerated into ſuperſtition. We 
muſt then form our notion of the church of Eng- 
land, according to the ſtate of the chriſtian church 
in thoſe days. I ſhall not take upon me to ſhew, 
in what conſiſted theſe changes which were made, 
whether in the tenets, or in' the publick worſhip. 
It is ſufficient to take notice, at the time the Engliſh 
were converted, the chriſtian church was very far 
irom the purity of the firſt ages: no one, for 
inſtance, will deny the monks (whoſe number was 
exceedingly encreaſed) having introduced the prac- 
rice of ſeveral devotions, which were neither of 
divine nor apoſtolick inſtitution, as if Jeſus Chriſt 
or his apoſtles had either forgot or neglected to 
inſtruct mankind in the readieſt paths of ſalvation. 
Theſe voluntary devotions, tho? introduced with 
a good deſign, were, at the time of the converſion 


of the Engliſh, arrived to ſuch height, that the 


greater part of chriſtians look'd upon them as 
the eſſence of religion. I ſhall not inſiſt longer 
upon this ſubject, having no deſign to enter into 
controverſy ; but only to remark, the Engliſh con- 
verted in the ſeventh century are to be conſider'd 
in the ſame light with the other chriſtians of thoſe 
times, ſince they cou'd learn nothing but what was 
taught them by their maſters. 

he Anglo-ſaxons received their firſt knowledge 
of the goſpel from Auguſtin and his companions z 
but the honour of their converſion ought not to be 
attributed to them alone. The Scots monks of 
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Councils. 


St, Columba contributed to it as much as, or State of the 


more than the Italians ; for theſe latter having en- 
ter*d upon their converſion, and the new chriſtians 
returning again to idolatry, they were reclaim'd by 


the Scots monks, or rather, again converted. This, 


as we have already ſeen, was the caſe in the king- 
doms of Eſſex, Eſtanglia, and Northumberland. 
As to the Mercians, the Italian miſſioners had no 
hand in their converſion; yet Auguſtin had all the 
honour of converting the Engliſh, though the pro- 
greſs he made was not very conſiderable. It is true, 


he preached the goſpel to the Saxons in Kent, as 


Mellitus did to the Eaſt-ſaxons, and theſe ſermons 
were attended with a great number of converſions * 
but in all likelihood this work was not only begun, 
but had alſo made a very conſiderable progreſs be- 
fore Auguſtin was ſent to England. In effect, *tis 
very difficult to conceive how theſe Monks, obli- 
ged to ſpeak by interpreters, ſhou'd in a few months 
after their arrival, convert ſuch a number of pagans, 
as to baptize 10,000 in one day, had not the Sax- 
ons been already prepared. This ſuſpicion is 
ſtrengthen'd by the letters wrote by Gregory I. 
to Thierry, King of Auſtraſia, to Theodebert his 
brother, and to the Queen Brunehawda, to deſire 
their being aſſiſtant to Auguſtin in his voyage to 


England. This Pope told them, he had certain 


information, the Engliſh were ardently deſirous to 
embrace chriſtianity. Is it not then plain, if this. 
nation fo paſſionately wiſhed to become chriſtians, 
they were already half converted : we have ve 

good ground to preſume, that King Ethelbert had 
already taſted the ſweets of evangelick truths, 
which the Queen, his conſort, (but eſpecially Lwi- 
dard, biſhop of Soiſſons, who attended her into 
England) had explained to him: and indeed, this 
is what the author of the hiſtory of the monaſtery 
of St. Auguſtin poſitively aſſures us. William of 
Malmeſbury ſays little leſs in telling us, that Ethel- 


bert was already inclin'd to hear what Auguſtin 


had to propoſe to him. Beſide, if we conſider the 
perſon, the character, and behaviour of Auguſtin, 
we ſhall not eaſily be perſwaded, he made that pro- 
greſs, which he is {aid to have done. Bede, who 


| No chap. 25. 
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_ * Auguſtin and his companions by their ſermons at chriſtmas, converted Ethelbert King of Kent, and 10,000 People. Bede, 
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State of the js far from leſſening his reputation, lays, however, 


Church. 
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nothing which can induce our good opinion of his 
preaching : inſtead of embelliſhing his hiſtory with 
the principal points of Auguſtin's firſt harangue to 
Ethelbert, he only ſets down that prince's aniwer 3 
which is an indication, the diſcourſe did not much 

leaſe this author. Moreover, the doubts to which 

e required anſwers from the os, wh do not much 
raiſe his character. This, certainly, is, the reaſon 
Bede, as much as poſſible, abridged theſe points, 
and ſome of them in ſo obſcure a manner, that the 
meaning of the queſtion can only be diſcover'd by 
the anſwer. ; 

We may add to theſe conſiderations, that in the 
height of that progreſs, which is attributed, with 
great pomp, to Auguſtin, he founded but two bi- 
ſhopricks, one at Rocheſter, which ſee was allotted 
to Juſtus ; and one at London, in which Mellitus 
was placed; though the Pope expreſsly ordered his 
erecting ſees in all places neceſſary, This is an evi- 
dent proof, that his ſucceſs fell greatly ſhort of what 
Gregory imagin'd it to be : but what opinion can 
we have of this Auguſtin, who, the very firſt year, 
(though the number of chriſtians in England, or 
rather in Kent only, was inconſiderable) abandon'd 
his miſſion to go to Arles, and be conſecrated arch- 
biſhop. To what end was this title of archbiſhop 
and primate, when there was not as yet one ſee 
founded ? What notion can weentertain of the Pope's 
anſwer ſent Auguſtin, with relation to the biſhops 
of Gaul; viz. he had given him no authority over 
them ? May we not reatonably preſume, Auguſtin, 
looking upon the honour of primate of Britain 
not ſufficient, wou'd extend his juriſdiction into 
Gaul. In a word, does not Auguſtin ſeem to have 
inform'd the Pope that he wrought many miracles, 
ſince the Pontif in his letter exhorts him not to be 
elated with the gift which God had beſtow'd on 
him? But what were theſe miracles? Bede, who has 
carctully enumerated thoſe of Aidan, Finan, Fur- 
feus, and other Scots monks, (who, in his opinion, 
were ſchiſmaticks) wou'd he have neglected thoſe 
of Auguſtin ! and yet he has mention'd but one on- 
ly, and even this was both of a latter date than 
Gregory's letter, and the moſt liable to ſuſpicion of 
any ever perform'd. For by the confeſſion of the 
ſame hiſtorian it was wrought to bring the Britons 
over to the Pope's obedience. And can we have 
any better opinion of Auguſtin, when we conſider 
with what zeal he labour'd to reduce the Britons to 
a ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome, while at the ſame 
time five Engliſh kingdoms remain'd in the thick 
darkneſs of paganiſm 2 Why did he complain to 
the Pope 4 the want of Jabourers, for ſo plentiful 
an harveſt, if he did not employ thoſe he had? It 
he did employ them, where are the fruits of 
their labours? What were their Names? Where 
did they preach the goſpel ? But all hiſtorians are ſilent 
on theſe heads; and except Juſtus and Mellitus, who 
E at Rocheſter ai and are common- 
y thought to have been two of his forty Compani- 
ons, none knows to what places he ſent the reſt. 

We may again add, the converts of theſe Italian 
monks were not well grounded in chriſtianity : 
this is a natural inference from the defection of the 
people of Eſſex, Eſtanglia, Northumberland, and 
even Kent, at a time when chriſtians, if truly con- 
verted, would have given the moſt convincing proofs 
of ſincere zeal, From hence we have ſufficient 
ground to believe theſe people wanted inſtruction, 
previous to their converſion ; and that it was ra- 
ther an effect of the people's fear of, or complai- 
ſance to their ſovereigns, than produced by their 
knowledge and conviction of the truth. It is then 
ſurprizing, the converſion of the Engliſh ſhould 
rather be attributed to Auguſtin than to Aidan, 


cc 


Finan, Colman; Cedd, Diuma, and 
monks, who certainly labour'd more than he. The 
reaſon is, theſe laſt were not ordain'd by the Pope; 
wherefore hiſtorians cou'd not prevail on themſelves 
to allow them the honour of this converſion. 

Let us now conſider the manner of the Engliſh 
being converted. In the beginning of chriſtianity, 
and even for the firſt three centuries of the church, 
*twas commonly the loweſt claſs of the people who 
were the firſt converted, and we hear of nothing but 
the perſecutions which the chriſtians ſuffer*d from 
their princes and magiſtrates : but in England the 
Kings were the firſt who embraced the faith, and 
who by their example and authority induced their 
ſubjects to receive it. We do not find in the be- 
ginning of this church one chriſtian who ſuffer'd 
martyrdom, except the two ſons of Wolpher King 
of Mercia; and the truth of this is even doubtful. 


| Whence ariſes this difference between the church 


founded by the apoſtles themſelves after the death 
of Jeſus Chriſt, in ſo many different parts of the 
world, and that eſtabliſh'd in England in the ſe- 
venth century ? whence comes 1t the devil was leſs 
vigorous in his endeavours to oppoſe the converſion 
of the Engliſh, than he had been both 1n the lite, 
and after the death of the apoſtles, to hinder that 
of ſo many other nations? this affords juſt matter 
for many reflections, which J ſhall not enter into, 
but leave to the penetration of my readets: I ſhall 
only obſerve the eaſe with which the converſion of 
the Engliſh was accompliſh*d, very much weakens 
the argument drawn in favour of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, from the perſecution it ſuffer*d under princes 


and magiſtrates, ** If we conſider, ſays an eminent penſces de 
author, its eſtabliſhment, that a religion ſo con- Paſchal. 
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trary to nature, ſhould by its own ſtrength make 
its way ſo mildly, without force or conſtraint, 
and take ſo deep root, that no torments had 
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of their faith. And this not only without the 
favour of any prince, but even againſt the op- 
poſition of all the Kings upon earth, &c. *Tis 
eaſy to perceive, if we apply theſe reflections to the 
converſion of the Engliſh, they loſe a great deal 
of their weight, 

What till affords us a greater ſubje& for our 
aſtoniſhment, is the hiſtory of the church taking 
notice of a number of ſaints who flouriſh'd in dit- 
ferent parts of the world; but at the ſame time in- 
torms us, that hardly was there one, who had not 
been expoſed to cruel perſecutions, or even laid 
down his life in the defence of the truth : yet in 
England only, we find in about two hundred years 
a prodigious number of ſaints of both ſexes, 
without hearing of any perſecution. Nay 
more, if we believe hiſtorians, the greater part of 
theſe ſaints were honoured with the gift of mira- 
cles; tho? the ſudden progreſs of the goſpel ſeems 
not to have required their aſſiſtance: but what is 
ſtill more ſurprizing, a great many of theſe ſaints 
were Kings, Queens, Princes, Princeſſes, or per- 
ſons of the firſt rank, diſtinguiſh*d by their births 
or employments. In the ſpace of time above-men- 
tion'd there were no leſs than ſeven Kings, and as 
many Queens, eight princes, and ſixteen princeſſes, 
honour'd with the title of ſaints ; beſide ten Kings 
and eleven Queens, who quitted their diadems to 
embrace a monaſtick life; and who, according to 
the opinion of thoſe times, merited to be in- 
rolPd in the number of ſaints. If the reaſon ſhould 
be aſk'd, why in the ſeventh and eighth centuries 
it came to paſs, thoſe of the moſt exalted rank ſo 
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eaſily acquired their holineſs; I know none, ex- 


cept all ſanctity at that time conſiſted in liberalities 
to the churches and monaſteries, which gave the 
powerful, an advantage over the lower claſs of 4 
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power to compel the martyrs to a renunciation 
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The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but an 
infinite number of miracles were wrought among 
them: they were ſo much in taſhion in the two cen- 


ruries above mention'd, they daily (if I may uſe the 


expreſſion) happen'd. Bede has fila his eccleſia- 
ſtical hiſtory with them : for on this head he was 
extremely credulous, as was alſo Gregory I. as It 
appears by his works. It is no wonder then, if 
the miſſioners he ſent into England had the ſame 
way of thinking, and that the Engliſh were as 
much, or more credulous than their teachers. 

Miracles being ſo greatly in vogue, was owing 
to the benedictine monks, ſome of whom acted 
thro? meer ſimplicity, others from a deſign of draw- 
ing to their monaſterics the liberalities of rich and 
poor. | yy | I 
Before theſe monks were ſpread over Britain, 
thoſe of St. Columba, leſs covetous and leſs de- 
ſigning, apply'd themſelves wholly to the ſervice 
of God in thoſe houſes where they lived in com- 
mon. But thoſe of St. Bennet were never at reſt 
till they had acquired a great number of monaſte- 
ries, lands and revenues, and had ſubmitted the ſe- 
ven kingdoms to the Pope's juriſdiction, 

It was not, however, without great difficulty the 
Popes extended their authority over the Northum- 
brians, the Picts, and the Scots, notwithſtanding 
the aſſiduous labour of the monks and prieſts ſent 
from Rome. 

The northern people could not conceive the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging the biſhop of Rome uni- 
verſal biſhop. ?*Tis certain, before the council of 
Whitby the Britons, Picts, Scots, Iriſh and Eng- 
liſn Northumbrians, unanimouſly rejected the Pope's 
authority. Bede ſays as much, ſpeaking of King 
Oſwy, in the following terms: He was at length 
convinced, tho? educated in Scotland, the Ro- 
man, vas the true catholick and apoſtolick church. 
This prince being perſuaded, as above, uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to have the Pope's authority ac- 
knowledged in his ſtates. Egbert, an Engliſh prieſt, 
having gained over the monks of Jona, Scotland 


was Carried away with the torrent. 


England being ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of 
the Pope, great care was taken to prevent their 
defection ; to which end, as a/ moſt efficacious me- 
thod, no prieſts or monks were admitted to the 
government of the churches, but who were Italian, 
or Fngliſh educated at Rome, or in France. This 
manifeſtly appears from the fifth canon of the ſecond 
council convened at Calchite, which forbids the 
luffering any Scots to pertorm divine ſervice in Eng- 
land. | 

Bede evidently ſhews the policy of Rome, when 
he ſays, the Pope order*d Adrian to go with Theo- 
dorus into England to have an eye over him, leaſt 
this prelate, a Cilician born, might introduce tome 


cuſtoms into the Engliſh church, contrary to that 


of Rome. 

I have but one remark more to make with rela- 
tion to the doctrine of the church of England, in the 
ſeventh, eighth and beginning of the niath century; 
which 1s, that who would judge of the faith of the 
church by that now profeſſed in the Roman, would be 
in a very great miſtake, For inſtance, it would be 
wrong to imagine the Engliſh at the time of their 
converſion look'd upon baptiſm abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, as the church of Rome now does, If this 
tenet had prevail'd among them, the council of 
Calchite had never limited the adminiſtration of this 
ſacrament to the feaſts of Eaſter and Whitſontide. 
It would not be leſs erroneous to believe the Eng- 


liſh ador'd images: the contrary appears from a State of the 


letter wrote by the famous Alcuin to Charlemagne 


upon the ſubject of the ſecond council of Nice, 


which had carried this devotion, or rather abuſe, to 
an exceſſive height. 

The neceſſity of celibacy in the prieſthood was 
another tenet, at that time unknown to the Eng- 
liſn church, and it was not impoſed upon them till 
five hundred years after their converſion. 

I might add a great many other inſtances ; but 
as they are not peculiar to England, I ſhall only 
remark, that all the changes wluch happen'd in the 
doctrine of the church of England, from their 
converſion down to the reformation, ow'd their 
origin to Rome. 

We don't find the Englith church had any con- 
cern in the controverſies which diſturbed the church 
during the ſeventh and eighth centuries. We have 
among all the councils conven'd in England during 
that time, no decree concerning the tenets of reli- 
gion, excepting the council of Calchite, which ra- 
tified the ſentence againſt the Monothelites. They 
did nothing more than read and approve the canons 
of the general councils. Thus it does not appear, 
the church of England, during two centuries, was 
ever diſturbed by hereſies or diſputes on the funda - 
mental points of religion. In thoſe times, the bi- 
ſhops, prieſts and monks, were leſs intent on the 
fludy of theology, than buſy in augmenting the 
revenues of the churches and monaſteries ; how- 
ever, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed by. their piety 
and zeal for the propagation of the goſpel. I have 
already mention'd a few; but as I had not an op- 


portunity to give an account of them all, I ſhall 


here take notice of three or four, who made a very 
conſiderable figure in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
England. 


Church. 


Egbert, an Engliſh prieſt, having withdrawn Ax' 716. 


himſelf into Ireland, to follow his ſtudies, he ſome 
time after crols'd into Scotland; where, at length, 
he perſuaded the monks of Jona to accept the rules 
of St. Bennet, and ſubmit to the Pope. *Tis per- 
haps to this piece of ſervice done the ſee of Rome, 
he owes a great part of the praiſes given him; 'tis 
ſaid, that having formed the deſign of preaching 
the goſpel to the German Saxons, he was diverted 
from the undertaking by immediate orders from 
heaven, However, as he had the converſion of 
theſe people at heart, which he was not permitted 
to undertake himſelf, made choice of Wilbrod to 
go in his ſtead. 

Wilbrod arriving in Germany, Pepin, mayor 
of the palace of France, ſent him into Friezeland 
to convert the people whom he had newly ſubdued. 
Having made ſome ſtay in that country, he went 
to Rome ; where Pope Sergius I. conſecrated him 
biſhop of the Friczelanders. He was afterwards the 
firſt biſhop of Utrecht. | 

Winfrid, an Engliſh monk of the order of 
St. Bennet, was ſent to Germany, where he took 
the name of Boniface, Being very ſucceſsful in his 
preaching, he was made firſt archbiſhop of Mayence, 
and the Pope's legate for all Germany. *Tis faid, 
he was the ſon of a cartwright ; for which reaſon 
the archbiſhops of Mayence bear wheels in their 
arms. Boniface ſuifer*d martyrdom in Friczeland in 
the year 754. | 

Guthlac was the firſt hermit in England. He 
choſe tor his reſidence a fenny place in Mercia call'd 
Croyland, where . the famous monaſtery of that 
name was atterwards built. | 
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Containing the Reigns of the Kings of ENGLAND, from EBERT 


to EDwaRD the Martyr 3 together with the firſt Invaſions of 
the DANES. 


INI might imagine, that England | 


being ſtrengthen'd by the union of 
the {even kingdoms, would be leſs in 
danger of being infulted by foreign 
invaſions; yet luc Danes, ſoon after 
the diflolution of the I Ieptarchy, in- 
vaded this iſland with a fury equal to that with 
which the Ingliſh themſelves formerly aſſaulted the 
Britons. For above 200 years theſe new enemies 
were ſo obſtinately bent upon the deſtruction of this 
country, that 1t 15 inconceivable how they could 
furniſh ſuch a number of men to ſuſtain fo long and 
bloody a war; or how the Engliſh were able to 
relilt ſuch repeatd attacks. This war will furniſh 
the principal matter of the preſent book, and great 
part of the following. Before we enter upon par- 
ticulars, *twill be neceſſary to give ſome knowledge 


In the reign of Erick, ſixth King of the Goths (1), 
Gothland was ſo populous, the country cou'd not 
ſubſiſt rhe inhabitants. Erick, to diſburthen the 
kingdom, and apply a remedy to this daily encrea- 


ſing evil, was obliged to ſend part of his ſubjects 
to the neighbouring iſles. 


In proceſs of time theſe Colonies not only peopled Janus Keld 


the iſlands, but alſo that part of the continent, which 
is the peninſula of Jutland, formerly call'd the Cim- 
brian Cherſoneſc. 

'The people both of the iſlands, and the Cherſo- 
neſe, above ſeven hundred years acknowledged the 
kings of Gothland, till Humel the ſixteenth King, 
made his fon Dan their ſovereign; from whom Den- 
mark took its name (2). 


Norway allo lying north of Jutland, was proba- 


: 


bly peopled by colonies of Goths, ſince it was lon 
under the dominion of the Kings of Gothland. At- $uaningiu | 
ter divers revolutions, Norway, at length, throw- Chrondl. 
ing off its ſubje&tion to the firſt Kings, was go- Danis 


of theſe Danes, who in the ninth century became 
formidable to all Furope, but more cſpecially to 
W * 


he peninſula of Scandia or Scandinavia, fitu- 


ated to the north of Iurope,is in length from ſouth 
to north about 1200 miles ; and in breadth, from 
eaſt to welt, about 450. It we may believe what 
has been related by northern hiſtorians concerning 
the origin of their anceſtors, this country was in— 
habited, ſoon aſter the flood, by two nations, or 
rather two branches of one and the fame people : 
which were the Goths and Swedes, who laid the 
foundations of two mighty kingdoms in this 
part of the world. From theſe two people, one 
while united, at another ſevered from cach other, 
ſprang, (according to the ſame authors) all the co- 
lonies, which, at length, after the decline of the 
Roman empire, peopled the reſt of Iurope : but 
wt to examine whether what they have reported of 
the conqueſls made by thoſe who left theſe coun- 
tries, is or is not well ſupported, we {hall take 
them for our guides in what they lay of the people 
who remain in the northern countries. 


ns, M.A tt. } 


verned by Judges, rill very near the end of the 
ninth century, according to the chriſtian Era, when 
it was ſubjected to a King. | 

The Danes and Norwegians being thus divided 
from the Goths and Swedes, became ſo powerful, 
they were in a condition to maintain ſeveral wars 


againſt Gothland and Sweden their original coun- 
tries. 


Their ſituation, and the great abundance the land 


aftorded them of all things neceſſary for building 
and fitting out ſhips, were advantages which 
gave them the ſuperiority at ſea over all their 
neighbours. In proceſs of time, they employ'd 
their ſea forces in cruizing upon the ſhips, and 
ravaging the coaſts of ſeveral European nations. 
France, England, and the Low Countries, were 
more than any other expoſed to their robberies : for 
near 150 years theſe ſeas ſwarm'd with Daniſh 
pirates. This people was become fo powerful, that 


; 
N | 


th. 


(1) "Tis faid he was cotemporary with 'Thare father of Abraham. 


) According to the northern hiltorians, Dan was cotemporary with Gideon judge of Iſrael. “ An. M. 2671. 
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Charlemagne cou'd never reduce the Saxons * while | not carry off. As they were divided into ſeveral 
they received aſſiſtance from the Danes. We learn independent on each other; it frequently happened, 
from hiſtory, this Emperor having ſent P in his ſon | that one of theſe crews was no ſooner gone off, 
to make war upon the Saxons, Gothrick King of but another came, who ravaged the country. Thus 
Denmark ſending them a ſupply of 300 ſhips, pre- the inhabitants had ſcarcely any reſpite. This 
vented the prince executing the orders he had re- | manner of carrying on a war was extreamly har- 
ceived. A northern hiſtorian tells us, Charlemagne | raſſing to the Engliſh,it obliging them every where, 
never was fo greatly rejoiced, as at the death of | to be conſtantly upon their guard, as their coun- 
Gothrick ; for he diſpair'd of ſucceeding in his de- | try lay open to invaſions in an infinite number of 
ſigns while that prince lived. 22 on the other hand, their enemies, who dai- 
As in cold countries the og exceedingly en- | ly encreaſed, having independent commanders, thers 
creaſe, it very often happen'd, that Denmark and | was no relying on any treaties made by them; for 
Norway were ſtocked with a greater number of | the engagement of one was not look'd upon as any : 
inhabitants, than the land cou'd provide for. Where- | tye by another. Thus the Engliſh,who cou'd gain 
fore, they were obliged to ſend fome part of them | nothing, but on the contrary might loſe much, 
abroad, to the end thoſe who remain*d might have | knew not what meaſures to take againſt theſe ene- 
a ſufficient ſubſiſtance. This baniſhment gave them | mies, who greatly diſturbed their quiet: I know Saxo. Gramm. 
no manner of uneaſineſs; for being naturally inclin'd | very well, the Daniſh hiſtorians give another turn _— 


3 ornandez. 
to a ſea life, it procur'd them, under the pretence of 


a ence of |-to the wars, which the ancient Danes made upon Murſius. 
ſeeking new ſettlements, an opportunity of pirating. the Engliſh : they call the advantages which the Pontanus. 


This was principally the beginning of thoſe plun- | former at firſt gain'd in England, by the name of 
ders, which the Danes and Norwegians made in | conqueſts; and the endeavours the latter made to 
France, England, the Low Countries and Germany, | deliver themſelves from their oppreſſion, by that of 
in the ninth century. The great booty they car- | rebellion : but with whatever honourable title they 
ried off in their firſt cruizings, allured the richeſt | may cloak their ſucceſs, they ought not to be conſi- 
and moſt powerful of their countrymen, to make | der*d in any other light than thar, in which I have 
the ſame trial of their fortune. They form'd com- placed them; at leaſt, with regard to the war which 


panies, and ſet out large fleets, to enrich themſelves | the Danes made in this iſland for the firſt hundred 
by the ſpoils of foreign countries. Theſe companies | years | 


were ſomewhat of the ſame nature with thoſe, | Before we leave this ſubject, it will be proper to 
which in time of war, the inhabitants of the mari- | obſerve, that the Daniſh and Engliſh hiſtorians, in 
time towns of France, and the Low Countries | the account they give of theſe wars, are very diffe- 
enter into, and which at all times are ſubſiſting rent; each as much as poſlible endegyouring to 
among the pirates of Barbary. In ſhort, accu- | heighten the advantages of his country, and to leſ- 
ſtom'd to this profitable way of life, they ſet | ſen thoſe of the contrary. party. It is, however, 
out to ſea very confiderable fleets, authoriz*d by | eafy to conceive the Danes cou'd never get ſuch 
their reſpective Kings, who ſharing in the booty, | footing in England as they did, had they not gain- 
appointed them admirals and generals, and made | ed the greater number of victories : but tis not in 
no ſcruple of commanding them in perſon, when | this only, hiſtorians diſagree ; *tis chiefly in chrono- 
allured by the hopes of a conſiderable booty. | logy, and in the names of perſons whom they 
| Theſe were the fleets which made ſuch ſpoil in | mention, which cannot but cauſe a very great con- 
ſeveral parts of Europe, and ſo often gave the] fuſion in hiſtor n | 
people of France, England, and the Netherlands, 
5 for their lamentable complaints of the miſ- | to ſteer thro? the ſtreights in which I find myſelf, 
fortunes they labour'd under by theſe northern and to keep the lead $ continually going, leaſt I 
le (1). __ EN IP AO 
7 F . they were call'd Normans, that is, | by 
people of the North; but the Engliſh commonly | account, that coherency, and thoſe other embelliſh- 
gave them the names of Danes and Goths. In'Þ ments which I cou'd wiſh, they ought to conſider 
ſhort, we have very good reaſon to believe the | | 
Danes were often join'd by the Swedes and Goths | hardly capable of either. HOP: ILL ANIL 
to ſhare in the plunder : nay, we find the Friez- Having made theſe remarks, which ſeem to be 
landers not ſeldom join the Daniſh fleets, to pillage | neceſfary for the underftanding of what follows, it 
France and England. This doubtleſs is the reaſon | is time I ſhou'd return to the reign of Egbert, which 
Engliſh hiſtorians have indifferently given theſe | we left unfiniſhed in the foregoing bock; where 
people the names of Getes, Goths, Juts, Nor- | he made no greater figure than as King of Weſ- 
wegians, Dacians, Danes, Swedes, Vandals, and | ſex. He will now appear ſovereign lord of all 
Friezlanders, as their armies were compoſed of all | England, and actual monarch of all the kingdoms 
dog. de Ho. cheſe different nations. I | which compoſed the Heptarc f/. 
a From the ſketch I have given of the Danes, it is | ank, uu e 
eaſy 5 Ge ey ag no 5 5 view than | - EGBER'T, :' 
that of plundering, when the n to cruize on | _ zee Hino uk, | 
the KT, of "oC Where ore they made | 3 Firſt Mine Exev ant: A | 
war, not like regular troops, with a determin'd | Egbert, who began his reign over the Weſt-ſaxons ay" 828. 
view, but like pirates, who deſtroy whatever they can- | in the year 800, did not compleat his acquiſitions 
. f k ö . # | | . f 
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Charlemagne reſolved upon his expedition againſt the Saxons, in the general aſſembly of the ſtates of the Empire, figee called a 
diet, which was held in 770, but did not enter upon it till 772 (being hindred by the death of his brother Carloman) when he com- 
pell*d the Saxons to a ſubmiſfion, and the giving him twelve hoſtages for their fidelity . But the Saxons, taking advantage of his abſence, 
(he being gone into Italy to deliver the Pope and Romans from the tyranny of Dedier King of Lombardy } they began to rene their 
pyracies at ſea,. and their plunders in Franconia: wherefore Charlemagne aſſembling his council, reſolved upon a new declaration of war 
againſt them, Accordingly he took the field in 775, and tho! the Saxony obſtinately maintain'd/ the war thirty years, he at length ob- 
taining two great victories, in which they loſt 80,000 men, reduced them to obedience, had the prineipal men of their country given 
him in hoſtage, and, to prevent their future rebellion, he tranſported into France and Italy 20,000 of their beſt families; by which 
means he prevented their violation of the treaty he had concluded with them: one of the principal conditions of which, was their re- 
Touncing wolatry, and admitting the eftabliſhment of chriſtianity in their country. 1 wi . 
| 15 A furore Normanorum, libera nos, Dominee © 


- 


From the fury of the Normans, O Lord, deliver us. Eo | a a 
* 2 for ſounding with a leaden plummet, to know the depth of water, when a ſhip is in danger of running a ground by its 
ownels, - ; 
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100 — 
a a | , 3 ' 5 f his Ecnean, 
; 3 . dre 'tis from this time only | was at length obliged to follow the example of hi 
3 WW 27 wal 5 N To of England: but flying troops, and owe'd his ſafety to the darkneſs of 
Tyrrel. Hiſt, to Tue 4 1{ AY we muſt call to mind the king | the night only. 3 ; 
of ng P'S" dom of which this prince Was 1n actual poſſeſſion, This was a great mortification to a prince who 
254. was-compoſed of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex, had hitherto been victorious, and made him take 


An' 830 


before he attack'd his countrymen. 


An' 833 
'The Danes 
land in Eng- 
land. 

Ann. Saxon. 


Egbert is de- 
feated. 


four ancient kingdoms, which had been peopled by 
Saxons and Juts : as to the three others inhabited 
by Engliſh, he was ſatisfied with reſerving to him- 
felf the ſovereign power, and ſuffer'd them to be 
govern'd by particular Kings, his vaſſals and tri- 
butaries. 3 3 
We have ſen in the foregoing book, my prince 
rial of his arms upon the Britons, 
made the firſt t 4 chat Wale 
and Cornwal were his firſt conqueſts. Tho' ſince 
that time, his power was greatly encreaſed, yet the 
Welſh, by meaſures they had taken, gave evident 
tokens they deſign'd to ſhake off the yoke he had 
impoſed. Egbert having intelligence of this, al- 
low'd them no time to execute their deſign; but 
marching into their country with a numerous army, 
obliged them to keep within the bounds of their 
duty, without even drawing the ſword. DE: 
While this prince enjoy'd the fruits of his vic- 
tory, the Danes, who at two different times had 
attempted to land in England, arrived at Char- 
mouth * with a fleet of thirty-five fail. The Eng- 
liſh not being prepared to receive them, they began 
to ravage the country. Egbert, on the firſt news 
of their deſcent, marched againſt them with what 
troops he could immediately get together; perſuading 
himſclf his appearance only wou'd drive them back to 
their veſſels. Notwithſtanding the Danes boldly ſtood 
their ground, yet, he reſolutely determin'd to attack 
them; but ſoon found he had to deal with a more 
formidable enemy than he had imagined. After a 
long and bloody fight, he had the mortification to 
ſce victory declare on their ſide, and his army total- 
ly routed, Nay, he was ſo hard preſs'd, that he 


— * 


other meaſures to defend himſelf againſt theſe new 


enemies. In the mean while the Danes, who had 

no deſign of making any acquiſitions in England, Proc 

ſatisfied with pillaging the country, reimbarked. 4 
Two years after, other Daniſh pirates being infor- Ax g "ith 


med by their ſpies, the Britons of Cornwal (1) ear- Another de 
neſtly wiſhed to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, ſet ſcent of the 
ſail, and landing in thoſe parts, were joyfully recei- Panes. 
ved. Being reinforced by tome Britiſh troops, they 
began their march, to give the Engliſh monarch 
battle; they hoped to take him unprepared, but 
were ſurprized to hear he was upon the march to- 
wards them with the ſame reſolution. His former 
misfortune had made him more cautious,and he kept 
his army in conſtant readineſs, to be in motion 
upon the firſt notice of the Danes landing, No 
ſooner was he informed of their deſcent in the weſt, 
but with all expedition he march'd his whole ar- Egbert gaing 
my to give them battle. He met them near Hen- great vitt 
gilkun (2) in the county of Cornwal where, by a Wer then 
ſignal victory, he effaced the diſgrace of his former 
defeat. | 

After this proſperous ſucceſs, by which England 
was for ſome little time freed from the invaſion of 
the Danes, we find but one particular in the reign 
of Egbert worth notice; *Tis faid by an edict ap- 

roved in the general aſſembly of the whole nation, . 
6 order'd all that part of Britain formerly con- — "+ 
quer'd by the Saxons, and by them erected into name of N 
ſeven kingdoms, ſhou'd for the future be call'd tain into tha 
England F: but *tis much more likely, that he only of Engl 
reviv'd or confirmed this name, which certainly was 
not of ſo late a date as the reign of Egbert. We find 
in Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory the three people eſta- 


Egbert con 


* 


* Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, near Lime. 


(1) The county of Cornwal was yet inhabited by Britons tributary to Egbert. | | . 


, (2) Since calld Hengſton. 


It ſeems to me aſtoniſhing, that Mr. Rapin ſhou'd conclude our country was call'd Anglia or Engliſh, ſoon after the Saxon conqueſt, 
becauſe the inhabitants were call'd Angli or Engliſh. This is ſuch precarious reaſoning, as wou'd conclude too much, and prove that it 
went by a great number of different names. Tis readily confels'd, that venerable Bede ſtyles his great work, I mean with regard to 
its importance, Hiſtoria Gentis Anglorum; but to my remembrance, he no were calls the country Anglia, which wou'd have been de- 
ciſive, at leaſt, to have demoliſh'd the relation about Egbert, had any ſuch thing appear d: But the evidence indeed happens on the 
ſide ot / the received opinion. Jam ſure, in the introduction to the laws of Widred King of Kent, made in or very near 697, 
at Berhamſtead in that county, Birthwald is ſiy1'd archbiſhop of Britain; and it is ſcarce credible, that the word Anglia was then in 
uſe, becauſe that term wou'd have been much more ſuitable and expreflive, had it been then exiſting. A paſſage out of Verſtegan may 
here at leaſt paſs for a counterpoiſe of our authors affirmation on this ſubject; for I think, I muſt give it no other title. In pag. 161 of 


the larger octavo edition, he reaſons thus: | 
To come now unto the cauſe of the 


fectation of which name of Engliſhmen, 
geliſce unto Angel: like. 
&c. as much as to ſay, 


our former 
orman conqueſt, as ſince, 


honour therein continue. 


* * 


his country was accordingly call d Engaland, and by abbreviation England; a name which well accordeth under two fignifica- 


tions: The firſt,” it ſeemeth to have it 
or keg 3. for that it 
old England, whereof before I have ſpoken /pa 6. 
ſtraightneſs or narrowneſs thereof. my (Ns 1860 
Saxonia Tranſmarina. 
ſeven Kingdoms, before it had the general name of England. 
foreign writers cou'd 

that ſome of our anceſtors, when in thoſe 
I gather, becauſe I find in ſome of our 
by the name of Old Saxony, 


0 + & be. 4 
1 # G4 +8 di 4 


e 0 general calling of our anceſtors by the name of Engliſhmen, and our country conſequently 
by the name of England, it is to be noted, that the ſeven petty kingdoms aforenam'd, of Kent, South-ſaxons, Eaſt-Engliſh, Welſt- 
ſaxons, Eaſt-ſaxons, Northumbers and Mercians, came in fine one after another, 
the ſovereignty of all the reſt, to be all brought into one monarchy under Kin 

then confideritig, that ſo many different names, as the diſtin kingdoms bets 
as the people were all originally of one nation, ſo was it fit they ſhou'd a 
the general name of Saxons, as unto this day they are of the Welſh an 


| ſhou'd be all call'd Engliſhmen, as but a part of them before were call'd ; and that the country ſhou'd be call'd England. To the af- 


it ſhou'd ſeem he was chiefly moved in reſpect to Pope Gregory, his alluding the name of En- 
The name of Enyel is yet at this preſent in all the Teutonick Tongue, to wit, the High and Low Dutch, 
| an Angel, and if a Dutchman be aſked how he wou'd in his language call an Angel-like-man, he wou'd anfwer 
ee and ns N in — _ neg. e or doth call an Engliſnman, he can give no other name for 

aim; but even the very tame that he gave before for an Angel. like- man, that is, as before is ſaid, gi gliſh⸗man, Engel, bein 

in their tongue, an Angel : r they write Engelſche. on ny LID 

| ngs, upon their beſt coin of pure and fine gold, to ſet the i 

R po p | 2 go | o ſet the image of an Angel, | 
? Thus the name generally of Saxons was by the ordinance of noble King Egbert, about the year of our Lord 800, brought unto 
the general name of Engliſhmen, which being a name of ſuch glory as the derivation ſheweth it ; ever may they with all increaſe of 


having riſen (as moſt apparently ſeemeth) for like cauſe and reaſon of the 
And whereas Cornelius Killianus noteth to have found in ſome ancient writings, 


ive it no name in I more apt than b 


by means of the Weſt-ſaxons, who ſubdued and got 
Egbert, King of the ſaid Weſt-ſaxons. This King 
ore had cauſed, was now no more neceſſary, and that 
in be brought under one name ; and although they had had 
= call'd, yet did he rather chooſe and ordain thar they 


Angel-like. And ſuch reaſon and conſideration may have mov 
which may be ſuppoſed, hath as well been 


by reaſon of the Engliſh people whoſe land it now is; and ſecondly, in regard of the form - 
roweth unto a narrowneſs both towards the north, and towards the weſt. The name of the firſt, or n 


that our country of England was ſometimes call'd 


This name in all likelihood may have been 2 it by ſome foreign writers, at ſuch time as it was divided into 
n 


which time, conſidering that the whole was poſſeſs d by Saxons, 
calling it by the name of Saxonia Tranſmarina. It alſo ſeemeth, 


ys they wou'd call it by a general name, did call it new-Saxony (Nova Saxonia) and this 
old writings, that they call'd the country, from whence their Saxon anceſtors came into Britain, 
which name they cou'd not give it, but to make a diſtinction between that and the new. . .. f 


| bliſhed 


7 


int 
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benkzr. bliſhed in Britain were indifferently call'd Engliſh 3 
and indeed Bede himſelf, who wrote long before this 
King's time, has entitled his book, the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, tho? it relates 
as much to the churches of Kent, Weſſex, Suſſex, 
and Eſſex, as to thoſe of Mercia, Northumberland, 

© that and Eſtanglia. I have already ſaid rhe changing 
Beben was not the name of Britain into that of England ought to 
the firſt author he refer'd to the year 585 or 586, to make good 
of this change. Vhat I have advanced upon this ſubject, and to 
ſhew there was no likelihood that Egbert ſhou'd be 
the firſt who made this change, I ſhall give ſome proofs, 
which ſeem to me convincing. Firſt, Egbert being 
himſelf a Saxon, and the provinces of his own 
kingdom inhabited by: Saxons and Juts, he cou'd 
have no reaſon to give the name of England to the 
ſeven kingdoms; beſide, the Engliſh, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the kingdoms of Mercia, Eſtanglia, and 
Northumberland, being his vaſſals and tributaries, 
is it probable, that he, a conqueror, wou'd oblige 
his ſubjects to take upon them the name of the peo- 
ple they had ſubdued ? Indeed this may inſenſibly 


ous prince, ſhou'd, by an edict, make ſuch a 
change. ure, let 
come to more expreſs proofs. A certain hiſtorian 
poſſitively affirms, that ſoon after the founding of 
the ſeven kingdoms, by the unanimous conſent of 
their different Kings, Britain received the name of 
England : but this can't relate to Egbert's time, 


this prince cou'd not make ſuch an edict while 
the Heptarchy ſubſiſted : beſide, how comes it Bede 
gives the name of Engliſh to the three nations ſet- 


change; for Bede flouriſh'd a hundred and fifty 


vie ].Bromp- years before this Monarch? I ſhall give another 


un _ proof, which is not leſs convincing. T hough the 
a NZ. I. 20. 


ler 78, 


ſubjects of Ina, King of Weſſex, were a mixt peo- 
ple of Saxons and Juts, this Prince, however, in 
the laws he publiſhed (and which regarded the 
Weſt-ſaxons only) calls them Engliſn. If an 
„ Engliſhman ſteals, ſay theſe laws; if a Welſh 
<« ſlave kills an Engliſhman **. Hence tis plain, 


common to the three nations, Ina wou'd have calPd 
his ſubjects Saxons, and not Engliſh. In ſhort, 
tis not ſurprizing, that the Anglo-ſaxons gave the 


Britain, ſince the country inhabited by the Angles 


poſſeſs d by the Saxons and Juts : but 'twas unna- 
tural to impoſe this name in the reign of Egbert, 

as the three kingdoms of the Angles were then fallen 
to decay, and the Saxons were in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. 


Av 848. Egbert dyed in 838 (1), having reigned thirty 


| Death of Eg- ſeven years; viz. twenty as ſovereign of Weſſex 


bert. only ; ſeven with the dignity of Monarch, after the 


cuſtom of his predeceſſors, and ten as actual monarch 

of All England. Redburga, his wife, never took 1 2 

her the title of Queen, it being forbid by the law 

of Weſſex, made upon the account of Brithrick's 

death (2). Tis 0, ſne perſwaded the King her 

huſband to forbid the Welſh, upon pain of death, to 

paſs Offa's Dike, which divides Mercia from Wales. 

Tho. Rudd. Egbert left but one ſon, named Ethel wolph, who 
born. Hiſt. of ſucceeded him in the kingdoms of Weſſex, Kent, 
5 of Eſſex, and Suſſex, as alſo in his ſovereignty over 
the other three Engliſh kingdoms. As Ethelwolph 
was deſigned for the church, Egbert, doubtleſs, 

had another ſon; a modern hiſtorian gives him the 


8 


But this being only conjecture, let us 


which is above two hundred and fifty years after; 


tled in Britain, if Egbert was the author of the 


if the name of Engliſh had not at that time been 


be done; but *tis not very likely, that a victori- 


name of England to the conqueſts they made in 


was much larger and more conſiderable than that 


2 - 4th. 


„ 


name of Ethelbert, but I know not by what autho- ITTIIS 
rity. Some alſo tell us, he had a daughter named ir. Tynel. 


| Edgitha, who founded the monaſtery of Poleſ-. 


worth ; but this 1s uncertain. 

By what has been ſaid of Egbert, *tis evident he 
was a prince endow'd with all the requiſite quali- 
fications of a conqueror. He accompliſhed his 
propoſed deſigns, not by the ſame means taken by 
his predeceſſors, Hengiſt and Offa, but by his ſword ; 
which, although equally criminal, does not, how- 
ever, ſully the reputation of him who draws it, eſ- 
pecially if he proves ſucceſsful. *Tis a deplorable 
reflection, that ambition, which excites princes to 
ſeize upon the ſtates of others, ſhou'd be eſteem'd 
a virtue; and that our depravity is fo. great, an 
hiſtorian dares not paint it in its true colours, the 


epithet of Great being commonly attributed to 
ambitious princes, 


ETHELWOLPH, 
Second King of ENGLAND. 


Ethelwolph, the only ſon of Egbert, inherited Ethelwolph 
the crown after the death of his father. Some tell crown d. 
us, he was obliged to have a diſpenſation from the 1 
Pope, having received holy hy a but *tis not I. 5. * 
likely, after the deceaſe of his elder brother, Eg- 
bert wou'd ſuffer him to continue an eccleſiaſtick, 
having no other ſon to ſucceed him. | 
Hardly was Ethelwolph ſeated on the throne, The Danes 
but a Daniſh fleet appear d off Southampton: the make a de- 
Danes having ranged along thoſe coaſts for ſome _ * 8. 
time, landed and pillaged the flat country. en 
Ethelwolph, who was a peaceable prince, and 
averſe to orig ſent a general againſt them, 
named Ulfard, who defeated, and obliged them to 
reimbark: but the King had not long cauſe to re- 
Joice at this victory; he received news before the 
return of his troops, that another band of Danes 
was arrived at Portland, who ſack'd and pillaged 
all the neighbouring country. Though Echclwolph 
had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with Ulfard, yet he 
gave the command of his army to another, 
an earl named Edelm, who was routed and 
put to a ſhameful flight. Hebert, who ſucceeded 
to the command, was yet more unfortunate ; be- 
ſide his defeat, he loſt his life in the battle. | 
Theſe two victories gave the Danes a fair op- 
portunity to over-run ſeveral counties, to waſte Kent 
and Middleſex, and to ranſack Canterbury and 
Rocheſter. London ſuffer*d very much on this oc- 
caſion. Theſe ſtrangers committed unheard of cru- 
elties before they returned to their veſſels. | 
Some place the death of Witglaph, King of Mercia, An' 839. 
in this ſame year 839, though others ſay he dy'd in an 
837; but the difference is of little importance, this 3 * 
prince having made but a very inconſiderable figure | 
from the time he became vaſſal to the King of Wef- _ 
ſex. He was ſucceeded by his brother Berthulph. 
Ethelwolph, the year following, diſſatisfied with An' 840. 
tbe conduct of his two late generals, wou'd go in 
perſon againſt another troop of Danes, who arri- 
ving in thirty five ſhips, made a deſcent on the 
coaſts of Weſſex. The two armies being join'd at 


Charmouth, the Engliſh were routed, and thought 


themſelves happy the enemy, after his victory, was 
ſatisfy*d with carrying off ſome booty; the only 
view of all the Daniſh expeditions. | 

. This year was very remarkable for the entire extirpa- Extirpation of 
tion * of the Pits (3), after a long war they had the Picts. Bu- 


| maintain'd againſt their neighbours the Scots. The loſs ©3n2n, Ba: 


-. thius, Ho- 


(1) Some authors place his death in 836, or 83 


lingſhead. 


(2) Vide Hiſtory of Weſſex, lib. 3. what was faid of it in the year 800. 


(3) Some hiſtorians place the event in the preceding year 839. 


9 wo 
* Mr. Innes refutes this ſtory in his Critical Eſlay, &c. . at London, 1729. 


— 
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Pa 3 . | orthumberland reign'd b ETHEL. ; 
Erni of two ſucceſſive battles, reduced them fo low, they 1 of het Pn gn . * wel, ar. 
Nenn. u' 6 5 longer reſiſtance. Ke- | years after his reſtoration; oppolite party de- , Wo. v8. 
COU d nor poſſibly make a ong 3 . . f life d ed h h bs DELSTay, A — 
neth II. King of Scotland, irritated by their ha- | prived him of lite, and placed upon the throne a | 
ing kilb'd his father, and unworthily treated his | lord named Oſbert. The troubles and diviſions Ax' 848. 
3 vital che Scots not to let lip fo favoura- | which rent this kingdom, facilitated the means for 8 King 
ey ; : - f 1 6 . of Northum. 
ble an 0 »portunity of entirely rooting out a people, | the frequent incurſions of the 2 5 hs un. f 
who * been their conſtant enemy. This advice | aſſur d, whenever they appear'd, to be well re- sim. Duretn, 
being approved, was executed with ſuch rage and | ceived by the weaker party: as neither of the fac- Fl. Wigom. 
barbarity, that from that time nothing more ſur | tions made the leaſt ſcruple of accepting their help, 
vived than the bare memory of this wretched nation, | to get the better A... Ls 
which had ſo long flouriſh'd in Britain. *Tis chiefly While the Danes were buſied in the north, the Av 5 
owing to the extirpation of the Picts, the Scots | ſouthern counties enjoy*d ſome quiet; but at length The Danes 4 
K | ſt illuſtri- | in 851 they made a deſcent upon the coaſt of Weſ- make a de. Pbaracte 
look upon Keneth II. as one of the moſt Illu 5 y _ p i, &f- makea de ne 
ous among their princes, and as one of the foun- | ſex, where they commurted inexpreſſible cruelties. ip 
ders of their monarchy, After having ravaged the countries bordering upon =. 
Ethelwolph The Danes continuing their cruizes upon Eng- | the ſea, returning to their veſſels with the booty, 2 


ives part of 

is dominions 
to his ballard 
ſon, 


land, Ethelwolph, who was naturally of a ſloth- 
ful inactive temper, thought himſelt lingly not ca- 
pable of governing his whole ſtates. This conſi- 
deration, and perhaps his very great tenderneſs to- 
wards Adelſtan, his natural ſon, made him deter- 
mine to give him Kent, Eſſex and Suſſcx, with 
the title of King of Kent, reſerving to himſelf the 
ſovereignty over all England, and the kingdom of 
Weſſcx. 


ETHELWOLPH, ADELST ANI, 


in W ESSEX. in KENT. 


An'841. Andred, King of Northumberland, dy'd in 841, 
Ethelred King and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelred. 
er qo Roderick ſirnam'd Maur (1) then reigned over 
Sim. Dunelm. the Welſh. This prince, greatly extoll'd by the 
M. Weſtmon. Britiſh hiſtorians, attack'd Berthulph King of Mer- 
cia, and gained great advantages over him. How- 
ever averſe Ethelwolph was to war, yet he found 
himſclf obliged to march in perſon into Mercia, to 
check the great progreſs of the Welſh prince. He 
very well underſtood of what dangerous conſequence 
it might be to him and his ſucceſſors, if the Welſh 
were ſuffer'd to poſſeſs themſelves of the country, 
which had been taken from them by the Engliſh, 
and without ſtaying for a ſolicitation, he joined his 
forces to thoſe of the King of Mercia. While Ro- 
derick had only Berthulph to deal with, he 
thought himſelf ſtrong enough to diſpoſſeſs him of 
the whole, or at leaſt a good part of his kingdom ; 
but when he ſaw Ethelwolph become a party in the 
quarrel, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and re- 
2 peace. This was eaſily obtained both from 
the ſovereign and the vaſſal, who aimed at no- 
thing more than to live in quiet. This Roderick 
left three ſons, among whom he divided his ſtates, 
which thus became three diſtin&t kingdoms; viz. 
Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. 
7 Ethelred, who aſcended the throne of Northum- 
Dn Nov: berland in 841, three years after, was depoſed by 
expell'd and One of thoſe factions, which had by turns long pre- 
reſtor'd. vailed in that kingdom, and Redowald ſet in his 
N. Weſtmon. place, This King being ſoon after ſlain by the 
Danes, who had made a deſcent in that country, 
Ethelred (whoſe party was grown powerful enough 
: to 1 him) was recall'd. | 
a 845. The Danes, with a view of plunder, made year- 
Fed r 7 incurſions into England. In 845, the earls 
ulph and Oſrick, together with a biſhop named 
Alſtan, gave them battle upon the banks of the 
river“ Parrat, and obtained a great victory; to 
which proſperous ſucceſs the quiet enjoyed by the 
Engliſh for ſome years after was very probably 


Ethelred 


owing. 


they were met by earl Cearle, Erhelwolph's general, 

who waited for them at Wenſbury Tt, which lay in ue 

their road. Incumber'd with the plunder they were gay at ” 
carrying off, they fought in ſuch diſorder, that Wenſbury. 
Cearle gave them a compleat overthrow. Some 


time after, the young King Adelſtan ſet out to ſea 


. . . Hur 
with a fleet, and near Sandwich met one of Danes, Mal 
of which he took nine ſhips; but could not how- - BE 
ever prevent a band of the ſame nation wintering . de 


in the iſle of Shippey, at the entrance of the Thames. 

The ill ſucceſs of the Danes in England did not av 83 2—. 
however diſcourage them. The following ſpring Another mo: 
they enter the Thames with a fleet of 300 fail fill'd conſiderable 
with troops. Nothing being able to oppoſe their he Dan 
paſſage, they ſail'd up the river, landed near Lon- They make 
don, and began their uſual waſte, without the leaſt terrible wate, | 
reſiſtance, The two Kings, who did not expect 2 
this invaſion, durſt not take the field, till they had | 
an army capable to make head againſt them, which 
they endeavour'd to raiſe with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. 

While theſe princes were making neceſſary pre- 
parations, the Danes employ'd their time in pillage, 
and not content with waſting the country, they 
even attack'd the towns; the greater part of which 
being in no condition to hold out a fiege, were con- 
ſtrained to open their gates to theſe mercileſs ene- 
mies. London and Canterbury, which were of the 
number, greatly ſuffer'd ; after having plunder'd 
theſe two cities, they broke in upon Mercia, and 
cut 1n 22 an army which Berthulph led againſt 
them for the defence of his country; meeting with 
no other obſtacle, they might have over- run all 
England, if the advice they had received, that 
Ethelwolph and Adelſtan had got together an ar- 
my to cut off their retreat, had not obliged them 
to return by the ſame rout they had taken; where- 
fore they croſs'd the Thames to give the two Kings 
battle, who were encamp'd at Okley in Surrey. 
The cruelties they committed in this march were 
almoſt inexpreſſible, and ſuch as would cauſe hor- 
ror in the recital: at length they came up to the 
Kings, who reſolutely waited them in the poſt they 
had firſt taken. A very bloody battle began, in p,,q. of 
which the Engliſh at length gained the victory, Okley, wher 
and made ſuch a horrible ſlaughter of their enemies, the Danes aue 
* a ey gg number eſcaped. beat, 

erthulph King of Mercia dy'd this year. Bu- 
thred ſucceeded 4H with the previous at of — uw I 
Ethelwolph, who gave him one of his daughters in Flo. Wigom: 
marriage. H. Huntingd. 

After the battle of Okley, hiſtory makes no "LIN of 
farther mention of King Adelſtan. From Five ſi-Adelſtan. 
lence we may preſume, he did not long out- live that G. Malmſb. 
great victory, to which his bravery had very much 1. 1. C. 2. 


1 


od N 8 
A lfre 
Rom 
infan 


FI. v 
Aller 


(1) That's to ſay, great. 
In Somerſetſhire. 
+ At the mouth of the river Tamar in Cornwal. 


} Adelſtan, or Athelſtan, or Eadelſtan, are one and the ſame name. Veltigan, p. 271, 
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contribated. Tho? Ethelwolph had legitimate ſons 
capable of eaſing the burthen of government, yet 
would he not give Ethelbald his eldeſt the kingdom 
over which Adelſtan had reign'd; for beſide his 
having no great affection to him, he apprehended 
his turbulent humour and active genius. This pre- 
tended injuſtice cauſed an immediate diſcontent in 
the young prince, who thought himſelf altogether 
as worthy of that crown as the baſtard Adelſtan. 


WE 1 1EL- 
orn. 


ET HE LW OLP H. 


Pbaracter of Ethelwolph was extreamly addicted to devotion, 
W:bcbvolph both from his natural propenſity, and the education 
® ee given him in his tender years. But he was not al- 
1 ſow'd to paſs whole days, as he would have done, 
in converſing with monks, while the Danes were cru- 
elly waſting his kingdom. The victory of Okely, 
which kept off for ſome time theſe formidable ene- 
mies, procured him the quiet neceſſary to follow the 
bent of his inclinations. He had two favourites 
who equally ſhared his affection and confidence: 
'Malm. they were both biſhops, but very different in their 
"23 :.c.2. characters. Swithun biſhop of Wincheſter enter- 
. de Pontif. tain'd the King on no other topicks, than the va- 
5 nity of the world, and the joys of heaven. Alſtan 
biſhop of Sherburn, who did not reliſh the King's 
ſuperfluous devotions, could have wiſh'd.this prince 
had exerted himſelf more vigorouſly in repelling the 
Danes, and have employed his time in making pre- 
parations to give them a warm reception, whenever 
1 they thought fit to return. With this view he was 
= conſtantly animating him by a recital of the glorious 
= actions of his anceſtors, and in particular of Egbert 
his father, which the moſt ſenſibly affected him. He 
was not only warm in his exhortations on this ſub- 
ject, but would ſometimes - furniſh him with money 

to haſten his warlike preparations. 
| Theſe two prelates had an abſolute aſcendant over 
the King, naturally of a heavy and inactive temper. 
One was principal favourite in time of peace, and 
the other in that of war. The frequent invaſions of 
the Danes, which did not allow the King to indulge 
his inclinations by ſpending his whole time in devo- 
tion, ſupported Alſtan in his favour. But no ſooner 
did the retreat of theſe foreigners permit him to en- 
Joy ſome quiet, but he gave himſelf entirely up to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter. This prelate, taking ad- 
vantage of the King's inclinations, gain'd ſuch an 
aſcendant over him, that Alſtan, whoſe advice was 
1 not ſo conformable to the King's temper, by de- 
5 grees loſt the intereſt he formerly had with this 
prince. Swithun, maſter of the King's affections, 
daily confirmed him in the bent he had taken to a 
life of devotion; but above all, inſpir'd him with a 
tender affection for the church and its miniſters; in 
which at that time conſiſted the better part of devo- 
WER for pay- tion. T was by his advice, as 'tis ſaid, this prince 
2 of Tithes. publiſh*d an edict, by which he appropriated the 
5 tenth of all the revenues of England to the church (1), 
the income of which, had not till then been very con- 
ſidera ble; but this new edict fo greatly increaſed its 
riches, that the ſucceſſors of Ethelwolph had often 
Rezze. ſon to wiſh he had left the clergy in their former 
1 trad Eve to Moderation. Ethelwolph, from a principle of de- 
Rome in his votion, ſent his youngeſt ſon Alfred to Rome, when 
Infancy. but five years old. As he had a very great tender- 
neſs for this child, he, no doubt, imagin'd the Pope's 
Fl. Wigorn. benediction would be ratified in heaven, and procure 
ir. Menev, him great happineſs. If we believe certain hiſtorians, 


9 Huntingd. 
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| reft without having the conſolation of ſeeing the 


Leo IV. then Pope, not only bleſt this young prince, ETUri- 
but anointed and conſecrated him as a King: this U. 
ſeems to be quite groundleſs, without they pretend 
the Pope knew, by revelation, Alfred, tho? the young - 
eſt of tour brothers, would one day reign: Beſide, 
Alfred had not the title of King, till a long while 
after; when the crown fell to him by the death of 
his three eldeſt brothers: There are ſome, who al- NI. Tyrrel. 
lowing this unction to be real, affirm, the Pope 
only anointzd him with the chriſm *, when he con- 
firm'd him; and 'tis this alone has given ground to 
the report of Alfred's being anointed betorehand as 
a King, who would one day wear the crown of 
England. | | 

Ethelwolph's great devotion would not let him Aw" 355. 

| Ethelwolph- 

Pope, and receiving his benediction. As England Se te Nome: 
enjoyed a perfect calm, he reſolved upon viſiting 
Rome, and accordingly went thither in 855. Leo 
gave him a very honourable reception; and the 
King in return paid him as great ſubmiſſion as could 
be expected from ſo religious a prince. During 
Ethelwolph's ſtay in Rome, he viſited the churches, 
chapels, relicks of ſaints, and every thing capable 


of raiſing his devotion. The Engliſh college, which 


Ina had founded, and Offa had enlarged, being burnt 
down, he rebuilt with greater beauty and magnifi- 
cence. In ſhort, as he intended a greater proviſion, 
than his predeceſſors had allotted for the * of 
this bouſt, the tax of Rome- ſcot or Peter- pence, hi- 
therto levied in Weſſex and Mercia only, he impo- FF 
fed upon the whole kingdom, and moreover obliged © 
himſelf to ſend yearly three hundred marks (2) to Ethelwolph's 
Rome ; two hundred of which were to furniſh wax- erally = 
lights for the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of Rome. 
the other hundred was for the Pope's particular uſe. Sigonius de 
Theſe liberalities have given ground for certain hi- Reg. Ital. 
ſtorians affirming Ethelwolph made his kingdom 

tributary to the holy ſee : but however they were in 


Peter-pen:e 
impoſed upon 


time abus'd, tis certain, they originally were no 


more than charities for the churches, and ſupport of 
the Engliſh college. 3 
Ethelwolph having ſatisfied his curioſity and de- He marries 
votion, by a ſtay of ſome months at Rome, ſet Judith of 
out for his own kingdom. In paſſing through France. 
France, he made there ſome ſtay, and married 
Judith (3), daughter of Charles the Bald, a prin- 
cels of about twelve years old. This ill-ſuited 
and ill-tim'd match (for the King had ſeveral} 
children) gave a new pretence to the conſpiracy 
forming againſt him in England, [1 2 
Whilſt Ethelwolph was buſied in ſatisfying his Ethelbald 
devotion at Rome, Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, confpgep, 
formerly: his favourite, but loſing his intereſt, be- Wire n 
come his enemy, took advantage of his abſence to 
revenge. himſelf by ſeducing Ethelbald his eldeſt 
ſon. This young prince, of an evil diſpoſition, 
had already conceived great diſpleaſure againſt the - 
King his father, for retuſing him the kingdom of 
Kent after the death of Adelſtan: in this temper; 
he was eaſily led away, by the pernicious council 
daily given him by Alſtan. This prelate repre- 
ſented to him, that Erhelwolph lived more like a 
monk than a King, and *twas to be fear'd his 
negligence wou'd prove the ruin of the nation: 
that ſince he delighted in the conyerfarion of monks, 0 
*twas fit he ſhould ſpend the reſt of his days in a 
monaſtery, and leave the kingdom to his ſon, much 
more capable of holding.the reins of government. 
The young prince, enflamed with the deſire of poſs © 
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wolph made this a general law throughout England 


extreme unctions, &c. 


(3) The Saxon Annals call this princeſs Leotheta. 
Vor. I. 


— 


(z) J. Brompton was very much out in tranſlating trecentas mancuſas three hundred talent. N 
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( 1) We find in the laws of Ina and. Offa the tenth ſettled for the clergy. But probably theſe laivs were negleRed, or may be Ethel- 
A compoſition. of oil and. balſam conſecrated by a Roman ebene biſhop to be uſed in the ceremonies of baptiſm, comfirmation, 
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Eons {Ning the crown, was eaſily ſtagger'd with theſe J know not if with the conſent of Erhelwolph and bong 
wore. | diſcourſes : as he had already an ulcerated heart, Ethelbald, the Eſtanglians fet Edmund on the = 


there was no neceſſity of the fame arguments being 
often repeated, to engage him. The news of Ethel- 
wolph's marriage bcing brought him at the time he 

was ruminating 

it. He thought he 
King had children by this ſecond venter, they wou'd, 

by the aſſiſtance they might expect from France, be 


preſerr'd to thoſe of the ſormer. This made him 


a revolt, made him cor clude upon 
had reaſon to apprehend, it the 


enter into cabals with the great men of the nation, 


to obſtruct the King's return. 


Alſtan, author of 


this plot, uſing his utmoſt endeavours to en- 
gage the nobility and the people in the intereſt of 


- 


the prince, ſoon formed a pretty powerful party to 
Ethelwolph's Tupport it. Erhelwolph, having intelligence ot all, 
return to Eng- immediately quitted the court of France, and ar- 
land. rived in England before his ſon had time to take 
| dhe neceſſary meaſures to diſpute his landing: but 
Ethelbald con- Ethelbald, who continued in his reſolution, made 
tinues in his no ſecret of his intentions to dethrone his father. 
—_— —_ Ethelwolph, having given tae title of Quecn to 
an e. 6. p. his new conlort, in reſpect to her illuſtrious birth, 
83. Ethelbald laid hold on this pretence to give ſome 
G. Malmſb. colour to his deſign. He alledged, that by the ve- 
I. 2. c. 2. ry expreſs words of the law, made on account of 
Brithrick's death, the Weſt-ſaxons were abſolved 
{rom the oaths oi allegiance they had taken to the 
King. A civil war was ready to break out, which mult 
have been fatal to 1ingland 3 for beſide, the miſchiefs 
incident to theſe unnatural diſputes, twou'd doubt- 
leſs have allured the Danes to make freſh invaſions: 
but ſome of the wiſeſt among the quality, on each 
fide, conſidering the inevitable calamities which 
ſpring ſrom ſuch diſſentions, interpoſed to make up 
the quarrel by an amicable agreement. Though the 
king had all the right on his ſide, yet he readily 
contented : but he being old, and of an cafy. temper, 
and his fon threatning to revenge! himſelf on thoſe 
who were contrary to his intereſt, turned the ſcale 
Treaty made in his favour, The treaty was ſo managed. by the 
between the arbitrators, that Ethelwolph found himfelf obliged 
gr dr to give up the ancient kingdom of Weſſex to his 
divided. fon, and to content himſelf with that of Kent, 
cContaining Eſſex and Suſſex. Some of his courtiers 
adviſed him not to fign fo diſadvantageous a treaty; 
but he, would not liſten to their advice, anſwering, 
he did not ſo much value what he gave up to his ſon, 
as to, regain it at the price of à civil war; and 
10u'd he even recover it, his death would very ſoon 

give his ſon new poſſeſſion. 


ETHELWOLPH,  ETHELBALD, 
„e „ in; KENTTr. in Week; 1 


Ethelwolph ſeem'd to have a fore-know! of 
his death being near at hand, for he lived Ec 
years after this partition; which time he ſpent in a 
manner worthy of a chriſtian prince, 
charity, diſtributing juſtice to his ſubjects, and ex- 
erting himſelf to bring them, by his example, to 
live conformable to the precepts of the goſpel. 
Ethelbald, on the contrary, who reckon*d upon a 
longer date of life, thought of nothing but his di. 
| verſions and riats, VILE 8 
Edmund King The {axon annals take notice, that about this 
A ng time, Edmund fon of Alcmund, prince of the royal 
Flo. Wigorn. blood of Eſtanglia (who had taken ſhelter in Ger- 
Joh, Tinmout. many) when Offa ſeiz d upon that ſtate, was at the 

Sanctilogio. age of fifteen, ccown'd King of Eſtanglia. But we 


Ethelbald's 
character. 


doing acts of 


r 


| throne; or if, taking advantage of tlie diſſention 


| juſtice, which proved of happy effect to his ſubjects. 


Book IV. 


reigning between the father and the ſon, they made 
choice of this juncture to ſet up a King of their own. 
Edmund during his youth was guided by the advice ot 
biſhop Humbert, who took care to form him to virtue, 
and inſpire him with thoſe ſentiments of honour and 


I paſs by the miracles ſaid to have attended the 
birth of Edmund; and ſhall elſewhere ſpeak of his 
tragical death, which has been ſtiled a martyrdom. 


will, in which he left the ſtates then in his poſſeſſion Wolph. 
to his ſecond fon Ethelbert ; after him to Ethelred 
his third ſon, and after his deceaſe to Atired his 


which impower'd the Kings to diſpoſe of their 


firſt who introduced it; but 'tis certain his ſons 
ſucceeded each other by virtue of this diſpoſition. 
In his will he orders his ſucceſſors to provide for 
one poor perſon throughout every tithing in their 
hereditary lands. He died ſoon after in the 


ſons, and a daughter, who was married to Buthred 

King of Mercia, and died in Pavia in 888. 
Echelbald the eldeft ſon of Ethelwolph, being in 

poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, Ethelbert 


ſex, which conſtituted the kingdom of Kent; as 
to Ethelred and Alfred, they were at firft but in- 
differently provided for; but at length, both the 
one and the other aſcended the throne. Beſide 
Athelftan (whom I have already mention'd, ſome 
tell us)  Ethelwolph had another natural ſon called 
Neot, who was in time a profeſſor at Oxford; bur 
I doubt this Neot being his ton; it ſeems to me 
more probable, he was his relation and of the royal 
family of Weſſex. | IGG 
ETHELBALD, ETHELBERT, 


in WEss Ex. in KENr. 


The reign of Ethelbald was not remark#ble, ci- 
ther by any important event, or great action of his, 
worth recording; all hiſtorians agree he was a prince 
of little merit and of an ill bent of mind. The Eng- Erlebe, 
liſh even add, that he did not heſitate at marrying 3 


his fatucr's 


Judith of France, his father's widow : but the widow. 


by + Baldwin Iron-arm, firſt great foreſter of 
lan 


time, hoi he ſurvived but two years and à half; 


in poffeſfion of 


TY 


(1) The Saxon annals ſay, Ethelwolph reigned but eighteen years, 


thirty ſeven years and ſeven months, 

1 The office of Baldwin, the 
the old charters of the French Kings. 
8 herbage, paunage. fowls, 


and Ethelwolph died in 857. 


% 


great foreſter of Flanders, Non a 


And ſee how jult this ſquare 
honey, mine, Quarries, and iv 


= —_ 1 —— ſet's mils cuſtodint, ith Tullius, out of 
to our legal practice, for o rts, 
fecks ied” did by 


—— — — 


>. | 


yet tells us, Egbert his father began his reign in 860, and reg d 
retires, improvement, 
orelt here enquire into. 


N 
the 


the iteneral Juſtice of FA 


ETrnyLn, 1.4 "2 


2 


Ethelwolph finding himſelf near his end, made his Will of E, 


youngeſt. I know not whether it was a ſettled cuſtom C. Tam 


dominions by will, or whether Ethelwolph was the 1 


857, having reign'd near twenty, (1) he leſt four His death, 5 


his brother had for his ſhare Kent, Eſſex, and Suſ- 5 ö | 


7. — 
3s R OO K ] * 


3 ErurlsERr. the kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded to that of Weſſex 


| _= They burn 
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by virtue of his father's will, and thus reunited the 
two kingdoms. 


ET HELS ES $, 
Fourth King of ENGLAND. 
The Danes who for ſeveral years had not mo- 


The Danes 


$ 1c new in- leſted England, immediately after the coronation of 


vaſions. Ethelbert began to make new invaſions. As they 
had not appcar'd for ſome time, they were in a 
manner ſorgorten; conſequently preparations to with- 
ſtand their attacks had been neglected. This re- 
miſſaels turned greatly to the advantage of the 
Danes, who by this negligence eaſily penetra- 


ſome troops and drove thera back to their ſhipping. 


Another band At another time towards the end of autumn, 


| winters in the they poſted themſelves in the iſle of Thanet, where 
ile of Thanet. they winter'd to be in readineſs, at the beginning 


of ſpring to renew their plunders. Their neigh- 
Fthelred offers bourhood gave Ethelbert great uncaſineſs, who not 


them money finding himſelf in a condition to prevent their de- 
| to withdraw, ſigns, ofter*d them money to withdraw. 
© which they ac- ; 
cept, and vio- 
late the treaty. 


They ac- 
cepted his offer, but, having received the promiſed 
ſum, enter'd Kent, and waſted the country with 
fire and ſword; Ethelbert being no way able to 
take revenge. He learn'd by this treachery, that 
nothing but the ſword cou'd deliver him from theſe 
enemies; wherefore he ſet about raiſing an army 
to cut off their retreat, and prevent them from car- 
rying away their booty. The fear of theſe prepa- 


expeditiouſly, *twas impoſſible to ſtop them. 

The reign of Ethelbert, but of ſix years duration, 
furniſhed little matter for hiſtory. He dy'd in 866, 
leaving two ſons, Adelm and Ethelwald, neither of 
whom ſucceeded him : his younger brother, Ethel- 
me, by virtue of Ethelwolph's will, poſſeſs'd the 
throne. 


E T HE INE D t, 


Fifth King of ENGLAND. 


The reign of Ethelred was ſhort and unfortunate : 
from the day of his acceſſion to the crown to that 
of his death, England was not a moment free 
from the incurſions of the Danes. They began by 
attacking Northumberland, of which they, at 
length, got poſſeſſion ; they proceeded by ſubduing 
Eſtanglia; afterwards, taking a ranſom for Mer- 
cia, they enter'd Weſſex. Notwithſtanding Ethel- 
red's bravery, and the many battles he fought with 
this people, he had the mortification at his death, 
to leave them in the heart of his kingdom, and in 
a condition to reduce the whole. Theſe are the 
principal events of his reign 3; the moſt remarkable 
particulars of which J ſhall now relate. 

The authority which Egbert had reſerved over 
the kingdoms of Mercia, Eſtanglia, and Northum- 
berland, which Ethelwolph his fon enjoy'd, had 
ſor ſome time been much weaken'd, by the frequent 
invaſions of the Danes: While the Kings of Wel- 
{ex were buſted in defending their own ſtates, *twas 
hardly poſſible for them to think of exerting their 
ſovereignty over theſe three Engliſh kingdoms, to 
which Egbert was willing to leave ſome thadow of 
liberty. Thus the Northumbrians, at the greateſt 


G. Malmeſb. 


_—_—_—S_ 


ted as far as Wincheſter, the capital of Weſſex, 


Wincheſter. Which they reduced to aſhes. They had done {till | 
| greater miſchief, had not Oſrick and Ethelwolph | 
1 * re. two welt ſaxon carls immediately drawn together 
pu (d. 


rations, made them embark with their plunder ſo 
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him, in the throne of Bernicia. 


| ber 


— „ 


diſtance from Weſſex, had, by degrees, Ireed them- ETuzurepl. 
ſelves from ſubje&tion; The factions, which had The — 
1 0 : e Nor- 
long ſubliſted among them, had loſt much of their thumbrians 
animoſity, and, at length, agreed with one conſent, throw off the 
to place Oſbert on the throne. | yoke of the 

This happy union might have rais'd the Nor- _ of 
thumbrians to their former flouriſhing condition, had eee OY 
not an unforeſeen accident revived their diſſentions, tions in Nor- 
and plunged their country into ſuch a gulph of thumberland. 
misfortunes, it cou'd never after be retrieved. The 4 | 
ground of theſe new troubles, which cauſed the | 
ruin of Northumberland, and proved almoſt as fa- 
ta] to the reſt of England, is as follows, 

Oſbert, who kept his court at York, as he Origin of 
came one day from hunting, had a mind to refreſh thee troubies, 
himſclf at the houſe of an carl named Bruen Bocard, avoir 2600 
wioſe employment was to guard the ſea coaſts againſt 
the irruptions of the Danes; the carl being abſent, his 


| lady, who to the charms of beauty, added thoſe of 


an engaging behaviour, did the honours of the houſe, 
in receiving her ſovereign with all the reſpect due to 
his high dignity. Olbert, taken with the beauty 
ol this lady, became, at once, fo deſperately in 
love, that, without regarding the conſequences, he 
reſolved without delay to gratily his paſſion. Thus, 
under pretence of communicating ſome affairs to 
the counteſs, in the abſcuce of her huſband, he 
inſenſibly led her into a remote chamber, where, 
after ſeveral endeavours to induce her to gratify his 
deſires, he employ'd force. Prayers, tears, ſhrieks, 
reproaches, and revilings, were all uſeleſs with this 
prince, whole paſſion had drown'd his reaſon. Ha- 
ving committed this infamous deed, he left the coun- 
teſs in ſuch deſpair, twas impoſſible for her to con- 
ceal the cauſe irom her huſband : ſo cruel an outrage 
is ſcarcely pardon'd. Though Oſbert was King 
and ear] Bruen his ſubject, this latter was ſo ſenſibly 


touch'd with the injury, that he refoiv'd to leave no 


means unattempted for the taking a ſignal revenge. 
He was in eſteem among the Northumbrians, and 


this action of Oſbert's was alone ſufficient to alienate 
' the hearts of his ſubjects. 


By the intrigues and ſoli- 

citations of the earl, the Bernicians ſoon after revolt- 

ed, and looking upon Oſbert as unworthy to reign 

over them, choſe a new King, named Ella, whom Ella is elected 
as they had placed, ſo they prepared to maintain Ring of Ber- 
Thus the ancient . 
diviſions of Northumberland, which ſeem'd to be laid 


aſleep, aroſe with new vigour, and the Kingdom was 
again divided between two Kings and factions, who 
' ſucceeded but too well, in their continual 


endeavours 
to ruin each other. 5 | 


A civil war was the melancholy conſequence of 


this diviſion : the two Kings endeavour'd to decide 
their quarrel by the ſword ; but the equality of 


their forces preventing the ſcale from turning in fa- 


vour of either, each maintain'd himfelt in his throne. 
One wou'd think the injur'd carl had reaſon to con- 
- gratulate himſelf with being the cauſe of Ofberr's 
loſing half his dominions; yet he did not think his 
revenge compleat, while he continued in the poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Deira: but, as he rightly judged, 
it would be difficult for him to carry his revenge a 
greater length, without fotcign aid, he fataly reſolved to 
aſk that of the Danes, and allure them into his country. 
This is not the firſt time a like injury had produced a 
| like effect: Spain, at that time ſubject to the Moors, 
| groan'd under the evils brought upon her by an affair 


: 9% 39 ; 
of the like nature. The carl being arrived in Den- Earl Bruen 


mark, apply'd himſelf to Ivar, who then fill'd the calls in the 
throne of that kingdom (1): he gave him a parti- Danes. 
cular detail of the troubles which ſhook Northum- 

land, and hinted to him, if he laid hold of this 


— 
* — 


_— 


(1) Pontanus in his Hiftofy of Denmark, does not place Ivar among the Kings of that country ; but Murſius affirms, this prince was 


crown d in the year 836, by which his chronology differs from that of the Engliſh hiſtorians, 


ne 
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Ernerxeo Lfavourable conjuncture, he might with great eaſe 
make himſelf maſter of that kingdom. I was not 
difficult to perſwade Ivar to undertake a conqueſt 
to which he was as much inclined by a thirſt of re- 
venge, as by his ambition. Regnicr, his father, 
being taken priſoner in England, was thrown into a 
ditch full of ſerpents, where he miſerably periſhed : 
ſo inhuman a treatment, cauſing in Ivar a furious 
hatred againſt the Engliſh, he readily embraced the 
reſent opportunity of revenging his father's death. 
L this reſolution, he conſulted with earl Bruen, the 

proper meaſures for the execution of the deſign. 
In the beginning of the following ſpring, he en- 


Ivar makes a 


deſcent in ter'd the Humber with ſo numerous a fleet, it ſtruck 
1 a terror throughout England. He was conducted by 


; the Engliſh earl, and accompany'd by his brother 
— W acker'd the braveſt man of his time. As 
the Northumbrians had no intelligence of this deſign, 
they had made no preparations to diſpute his deſcent ; 
thus the Daniſh prince having landed his troops with- 
out oppoſition, poſſeſs'd himſelf of the northern coaſt 
of the Humber; after which he marched directly to 
Vork, where Oſbert was drawing an army together 
to oppoſe this invaſion. | | 
Oſberts aſks In this grievous extremity, Oſbert had recourſe 
Ellas afſit- to Ella, though his enemy, for his aſſiſtance : Ella, 
GUT who knew himſelf guilty of the cruelty exerciſed on 
the father of Ivar, — dreaded his revenge, wil- 
lingly promiſed to ſuſpend his particular quarrel, to 
act in concert againſt the common enemy, and join 
all his forces to thoſe of Oſbert; in effect, he im- 
mediately prepared, with all poſſible expedition, to 
lend him a powerful-ſuccour. If Oſbert had reſolved 
to have continued ſhut up in York, and waited for 
Ella, who began to ſtir, he had, doubtleſs, em- 
barraſs'd the King of Denmark, who, by this means, 
wou'd have been conſtrain'd to oppoſe the enemy in 
two ſevera] places at once : but the greatneſs of his 
courage wou'd not ſuffer him to come to ſo uſeful a 
reſolution ; may be he ſaw, with regret, that he 
was compell'd to apply to his enemy, or perhaps, 
he apprekended ſome treachery. However, with- 
out waiting till Ella came, he made a briſk fally 
out of York, and attack'd the Danes, who had 
much ado to ſtand the ſhock, and were very near 
being broke ; but their long reſiſtance ſomewhat al- 
laying the vigour of their enemies, they puſhed 
them in their turn, and compell'd them to a diſor- 


Oſbert is de- derly retreat into the town. 
feated and 


3 the victory, which he look'd upon as certain, wreſt- 


ed from him, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally 
his troops; but, in the retreat, was ſlain, with a 
great number of his men. l 
This victory having open'd the gates of York 
to the Danes, they enter'd the rown to refreſh them- 
felves, while Ella advanced in hopes of repairing 
Murſius Hit, the loſs cauſed by Ofbert's precipitation. Ivar, 
Dan, who had juſt triumphed over one of the Kings, 
not believing the other more formidable, 
ſhorten'd his journey, by advancing to give him 
battle; which was neither leſs bloody, nor leſs fatal 
to the Engliſh than that loſt by Ofbert : Ella was 
Nain, and his army totally defeated. Some ſay, this 
prince did not fall in the battle, but being taken 
riſoner, Ivar, to revenge the death of his father 
Nanak order'd him to be flay'd alive. The field 
of this battle was called Elleſcroft ; that is, the de- 
feat of Ella. | 
After theſe two great victories, Ivar met with no 
oppoſition in poſſeſſing himſelf of Northumberland: 
but this conqueſt not being ſufficient to ſatisfy his 
ambition, he advanced to Mercia, cruelly pillaging 
and deſtroying whatever he found in his way. Bu- 
thred King ot Mercia, who had time to prepare for 
his defence, call'd his brother-in-law Ethelred to his 
aſſiſtance, who march'd to join him with all the 
forces of Weſſex. Ivar was already come as far as 


Ella is defeat- 
ed and ſlain, 


Ivar enters 
Mercia. 


Oſbert, enraged to ſee 


— 


Nottingham, in hopes of ſurprizing the King of ET»er xy 
Mercia 3 but hearing of Ethelred having join'd him, Yi 
he ſtopp'd ſhort, and was ſurpriz'd to find the 0 che aſſt.” 5 
forces of theſe Engliſh r ſuperior to his own. ance of the 
The two armies were ſo 

other, hourly expecting to engage; but the im- . 
portance of a battle, which, according to all ap- 
pearance, would decide the fate of one, kept both 

parties in ſuſpence. At length, having fac'd one 

another for a conſiderable time, they parted with- 4 
out ſtriking a blow. Buthred choſe rather to pur- puthrea 2. 
chaſe his enemies retreat with money, than to ha- Ivar a fun a 
zard a battle, the ſucceſs of which was precarious. money Wl 
Beſide, he very well knew, ſhould fortune be pro- hdr. BY 
pitious to him, he could get nothing by the Danes; 

whereas his all was at ſtake if ſhe proved contrary, 

From the time of Ivar's arrival in England he Sim. Dune! 
waſted all the places in his rout without mercy ; 
but was chiefly intent upon plundering of convents, 
the places where the Engliſh endeavoured to hide 
the moſt valuable of their effects. As the Danes 
were yet idolaters, we may eaſily imagine they ſhew'd 
no deference to the nuns, and that a great number Fi 
of them were expoſed to their brutality ; we are Demolition al“ 
told for this reaſon, the abbeſs of Coldingham ſee- the monattey AY 
ing the Daniſh army draw near, prevailed upon her 9! Colding BY 
nuns to cut off their noſes, and their upper lips, to — 
tkreen themſelves from the violence with which they 
were threaten d. Tis true, this expedient ſaved 
cheir honour, but it coſt them their lives. The 
Daniſh ſoldiers, contrary to their expectation, Wo 
meeting with ſuch deformed faces, ſet fire to the Fj 
monaſtery, and made them in the flames compleat 71 
that ſacrifice of their perſons, which they had be- 3 
gun to offer to God. =o 

Ivar, not having the ſucceſs in Mercia he had Ax' 870. 
hop'd, turn'd his arms on another ſide, where pro- vo _ 
bably he might meet with leſs oppoſition. He left © 8 
his brother Ubba in Northumberland, and em- 
barking with the flower of his troops, landed in 
Eſtanglia, where Edmund reigned, whom I have 
already mention'd. 

This young prince, more accuſtom'd to acts of 
evotion, than to the exerciſe of arms, gave the 
Danes battle; but was eaſily overcome, and put 
to flight. He hop'd to ſhelter himſelf in a church, 
but being diſcover'd was carried to Ivar, then at 
Hegilſdon. The conqueror at firſt offer'd to leave 
him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom on paying a tri- 
bute, and acknowledging him his ſovereign. Ed- 
mund refuſing theſe terms, Ivar cauſed him to be Tragical 
ty'd to a tree, where, after he had been the butt to death of fd. 
a great number of arrows, his head was ſtruck off. __ * 
Humbert, biſhop of the Eſtanglians, was alſo mu- 
der'd by the order of the Daniſh King. The head 
of Edmund, being found ſome time after, was bu- 
ried with his body at St. Edmund*s-bury, a town 
which has taken its name from this King. While 
the Roman catholick religion flouriſh'd in England, 
twas given out that great number of miracles were F 
wrought at his tomb. I don't know by what acci- 8 r. 
dent his body was tranſported to Toulouſe, but tis 1a Faille. 
pretended to have been "mak there in the year 1667. 

Ivar having ſubdued Eſtanglia, gave the govern- Gurthorm 
ment of it to a Daniſh captain named Godrim, or e 2 
Gurthorm. Afterwards recalling his brother Ubba Slang 7 
out of Northumberland to ſerve near his perſon, * 
he ſettled in that kingdom a King named Ecbert, 
by birth an Engliſhman, but entirely devoted to 
Ivar's ſervice. 

The profperous ſucceſs which from the beginning Ax" 871. 
of the war had attended the Daniſh arms, making Ivar attacks 
them conceive hopes of reducing all England, they Weer. 
began to form new projects. Ivar, perfectly well 
inſtructed in the ſtate of the country, thought it 
proper to continue the execution of his deſigns by 
Weſſex. He hoped, if he cou'd accompliſh the 
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ruztaeDl. ſubjection of this kingdom, what remain'd wou'd 


make no long reſiſtance; on the other hand, he per- | 


| ceived all the conqueſts he might make elſewhere 
wou'd be precarious, while the King of Weſſex 
was in a condition to ſuccour his neighbours. 
Reſolving, from theſe conſiderations, to attack Ethel- 
red, he embarked his army, arrived on the coaſt 
of Weſſex, landed his troops, and advanced as far 
as Reading. Ethelred, who forcſaw his deſign, 
marched that way at the head of an army, ac- 
company'd by his brother Alfred, who ſerved as 
his lieutenant. *Twou'd be tedious, and perhaps 
impoſſible, to relate the particulars of this war, 
and to give a uſt idea of it: I ſhall in few words 
inform my readers, that in the ſpace of one year, 
Ethelred tought nine battles with the Danes, in 
every one of which he gave ſignal proofs of his 
courage and conduct; tho' he was not always ſuc- 
cesful. In the laſt of theſe battles, fought near 
Wittingham, this prince receiv'd a mortal wound, 
which brought him to the grave in 872, after a reign of 
five years. 

Ethelred ſeems to have committed an error, in ſuf- 
fering the Danes to over run Northumberland and 
Eſtanglia, without endeavouring to oppoſe them; but 
there is ſome probability, this prince, ſurpriſed with the 
deteat of the two Kings of Northumberland, and 
the rapidity of Ivar's progreſs, did not think him- 
ſelf in a condition to apply a remedy to the evils 
cauſed by the inteſtine diviſions of the Northum- 
brians. Beſide, he doubtleſs apprehended expoſing 
thoſe troops in defence of Northumberland and 
Eſtanglia, of which he foreſaw he ſhou'd ſtand in 
need for the protection of his own kingdom. We 

may alſo add, for his juſtification, the terror which 
was ſpread throughout all England, might poſſibly 
be an obſtacle to the diſpoſing his forces as he cou'd 
have wiſh*d. This fear was ſo great, that *twas no 
_ eaſy matter to bring the Engliſh to march againſt ſuch 


AN. $72. 
15 death. 


* 


an abſolute neceſſity of defending themſelves. 

Tho' Ethelred was very brave, yet was his piety 
= greater than his courage. An hiſtorian tells us, 
== piety. that on a day of battle, being employ'd in his 
= devotions, while the enemy was in ſight, he wou'd 

not break. off, even when the battle was begun, 
tho“ the Danes had gain'd ſome advantage; he 
adds, God rewarded his piety in giving him that 
day a ſignal victory. | 

Ethelred left ſeveral children, among whom a 
ſon, named Alfred, was great grandfather of the 
hiſtorian Ethelwerd. Some authors write, he had 
a Caughter named Thyra, married to Trotho 
ſixth King of Denmark. The ſame reaſon which 

reterr'd Ethelred to his nephews, ſons of Ethel- 
bert his eldeſt brother, I mean the will of Ethel- 
1 wolph, alſo deprived his children of the crown, 
& After his death, Alfred his brother was placed 
= upon the throne, none diſputing him the poſſeſſion. 
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moliſh'd the famous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, 
Peterborough, or Medeſhamſtede, beſide that of 
Coldingham, which I have already mention'd. 
Hiſtorians have been chiefly diffuſive in the deſcrip- 
tions of the misfortunes. theſe. religious houſes ſuf- 
fer'd, while they have no doubt neglected events 


more remarkable, and more worthy the curioſity of 
their readers, | 


AL FRE D the Great, 
Sixth King of ExcrAxp. 
The feign of Alfred * was not leſs diſturb*d by 


f 


| nnn 
7% 
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formidable enemies, if they were not compell'd by 


During the reign of Ethelred, the Danes de- 


| 


placed on the throne a Daniſh earl named Ricſige 


condition he wou'd not intermeddle in the affairs 


the Danes than the preceding. This prince had as ALF® 
many opportunities as his brother Erhclred, to eX- y; 
erciſe his conſtancy, his bravery, arid all the other 
virtues with which heaven had adorned him; their 
fortune was, however, different; for as on the one 
hand, Ethelred was never reduced to as deplorable a 
condition as Alfred; ſo on the other, he was ne- 
ver raifed to the ſame pitch of glory. It ſeems, as 
if divine providence was pleaſed to ſhew, in the 
perſon of Alfred, with what eaſe he can pull down 
and raiſe monarchs according to his holy will. 
This will be demonſtrated in the life of this prince, 
in the writing of which, I ſhall take an eminent 8 
hiſtorian for my guide, who has wrote with great FINES 
accuracy; . 0 
Echelred left the affairs of his kingdom in a de- State of Eng⸗ 
plorable condition; the Danes already poſſeſs'd of 
Northumberland and Eſtanglia, were in the heart 
of Weſſex. Notwithſtanding the many battles this 
prince had fought, they got poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
towns, and not only defended themſelves in the 
country, but had even ground to hope its reduc- 
tion, 
Alfred had not been a month upon the throne, 
when he found himſelf under a neceſſity of march- 
ing againſt theſe formidable enemies, who were 
advanced as far as Wilton, the place where he | 
firſt attack d them after his brother's death. For Battle of Wi- 
ſome time he flatter'd himſelf victory wou*d! declarct® 3 
on his fide, but the ſcene ſuddenly changing, he 2 N 
was compell'd to leave the Danes maſters of the 
field: however, his loſs in this action was not ſo 
great as to deprive him of the means of revenge. 
The Danes having alſo loſt a great number of men, 
Alfred endeavour'd to put his army immediately 
in a condition to fight them again before they 
received new ſupplies. The Danes were aſtoniſhed 
at his expedition: and tho' victorious in the laſt 
battle, required peace, finding themſelves not abe 
to continue the war. Whatever confidence Alfred He makes 2 
placed in his troops, who expreſs'd great ardour, weaty with the 
yet he did not think the opportunity offer'd him 
to deliver Weſſex (1) of its enemies, without ha- 
zarding a ſecond battle, ought to be neglected; as 
they obliged themſelves to leave his dominions ori 


ED the 
1 
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cc 


of the reſt of England, he joyfully accepted the 
offer, which he look'd upon, in his then circum- 
ſtances, very advantageous. In effect, this treaty 
gave him time to prepare againſt a new invaſion, 
which was but too apparent : but had he obſti- 
nately perſiſted in a reſolution of ſighting, and had 
loſt the ſecond battle, his whole kingdom had m- 
fallibly become the prey of theſe ſtrangers, | 
The Danes, having left Weſfex, retired to Lon- 
don (2) which they had taken in the laſt war. 
Ivar was returned to Denmark; and had given the 
com mand of his army to his brother Ubba, Who, 
ſince he cou'd not attack Weſſex, refolved to The Danes en- 
N . x ; . ter Mercia. 
carry the war into Mercia. Buthred being in no huthred gives 
ſont Sr to reſiſt the Danes, and Alfred by his them money 
engagement bound not to ſuccour him, found no to withdraw; 
other expedient, than giving theſe enemies money 
to ſave his country from their devaſtations. They 
having received the promiſed ſum, marched to- 
wards Northumberland, deſigning to take up theit 
quarters with their countrymen: but not finding 
a ſubſiſtance, which was owing to their own waſtes, 
they were in a manner conſtrained to return into 
Mercia; before they left Northumberland they de- 
poſed Ecbert, whom they had made King; and 


Ricfige King 
of Nabel 4 
* berland, | 
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2 Alfred or All- vred, 
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—I at Alfred ſignifies all- peace. Verſt. 
— (1) By Weſſex is to be underſtood all the 
(2) London was then part of Mercia. 


, ; fred or vred is all one in ſignification, for the v conſonant often holds the place of f fred, or vred, as alio frid, 
: | er 3 one, is tho ancient word for peace, which was taken from the French paix, 
By at / 


country lying ſouth of the Thames, with the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. 


and which they took from the latin word pax, ſo 
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Alvazo the Buthred ſeeing them again enter his dominions, 
Great. complain'd of their breach of faith; but they, with- 
out giving ear to his complaints, obliged him to 
pay another conſiderable ſum, to ranſom his 2 
try from that total ruin with which 1t was threaten'd. 
But notwithſtanding, upon the receipt of the mo- 
ney, they began to waſte Mercia, and even let Bu- 
thred know, his perſon was in danger. 1 
Buthred leaves The apprehenſions this prince was in of falling 
„ into their hands, nc} e e 2 Me 
tothem, anc and retire to the Engliſh college at Rome, wne 
1 be pa che N of his days. 
They make Mercia being thus without a King 


Ceolulph King under engagement not to give it any fuccour, twas 
of Mercia, ' 


Ingulph. 


Sim.Nu nelm. 
'The Danes 
again enter 
Mercia. 


eaſy for the Danes to bring this kingdom under ſub- 
jection : however, not to give the Mercians too 

reat alarm, they placed Ceolulph, who had been a 
2 of Buthred's, upon the throne. 


Though the new King was an Engliſhman, hold- 


ing Mercia as a depoſit only till his maſters ſhou'd 
otherwiſe diſpoſe ot it, he reſolved to make uſe of 
his time by enriching himſelf, Thus the Mercians 
were ſo harraſs'd by continual rapines, that proba- 
bly they wou'd have ſuffer'd leſs by a ſtranger, 
chan they did by a countryman. / 
The poſſeſſion of Mercia, Eſtanglia, and Nor- 
thumberland, was not enough to ſatisfy the ambi- 
tion of the Danes. Weſſex, which comprized the 
four other kingdoms, was a prey they eagerly de- 
fired to ſeize : but as they had always found the 
rinces of that country wou'd diſpute them every 
inch of land, they were under a neceſſity of enter- 
ing into.a treaty with Alfred, till they could find a 
proper opportunity to put their deſigns on that king- 
dom in execution. In the mean while, they began 
to cultivate the lands acquired, and to look upon 
thoſe they had waſted by ſuch frequent and cruel 
devaſtations as their own country. England be- 
ing divided between the Danes and the Engliſh, it 
ſeem'd, as if, at length, the country wou'd be re- 
ſtored to its tranquility. Theſe former appear'd con- 
tented with their lot, and Alfred thought himſelf 
happy to preſerve the kingdom of his fathers: but 
the evils under which England groan'd, were very 
far from being at an end. 
ALS While Alfred flatter'd himſelf, he ſhould enjoy 
tives in Eftan. ſome quiet, new troubles were preparing for him in 
glia. Denmark. Halfden, a Danifh captain, had there 
equip'd a fleet, with which he landed in Eſtanglia. 
As the ſeaſon was far advanced, he vinter'd and 
lay quiet in that country, waiting an opportunity to 
make an irruption into Weſſex. 
I be arrival of theſe troops, under the command 
of Halfden, ought to have ſet Alfred upon his 
guard, as it was but too manifeſt they were in- 
tended againſt him. But the truſt he repoſed in the 
treaty he lately concluded with the Danes, lulled 
him into a ſecurity, of which Halſden did not fail 
to take advantage. | 
And ſurprizes In the beginning of the following ſummer, Half. 
Warham in den put to ſea, and ſurpriz'd the caſtle of War- 
Welker. ham, the ſtrongeſt fortification in Weffex, ſi- 
tuated on its ſouth coaſt. It ſeems hitherto the 
Engliſh did not underſtand with what fort of 
enemies they had to deal. They look'd upon the 
war which the Danes made upon them, as a regular 
war, in which their whole nation was concern'd ; 
and, being thus perſuaded, imagin'd a treaty with 


The Danes 
continue ma- 
ſters of half 
England. 


pne troop ought to bind the others: but the Danes 


view'd it in another ſort of light. Private people, 
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with the conſent of their Kings, made companies ALrae th, 
among themſelves for their ſetting out fleets to 15 — 
and dividing what booty they made, whether f. 
England, or elſewhere; for which reaſon the diffe- 
rent gangs which landed in any country, were in- 
dependent on each other; and none thought himſelf 
tied down by any treaties not made by their parti- 
cular crew. Alfred had come to an agreement with 
Ubba, but Haltden did not think himſelf any ways 
bound by this engagement. The Engliſh eſteem- 
ing the ſurprize of Warham a conſummate treache- 
ry, call'd heaven and earth to witneſs the violation Alfred mala 
of the treaty: But Halfden giving himſelf no a treaty wiz 
trouble with their remonſtrances, was preparing to Halfden. 
penetrate farther into Weſſex, if Alfred had not ſtop'd 
his progreſs, by making a particular treaty with him. 

The author of Alfred's life only fays, the 
Danes ſwore upon the relicks of ſaints they never 
more wou'd ſet foot in Weſſex ; in all probability 
they made the King dearly pay this engagement: 
one cannot without ſurprize reflect on his makin 
pagans ſwear upon relicks, ſince 't is very probable 
they cou'd not think themſelves more ſtrictly bound 
by this oath, than by that they uſed to make on their 
bracelets : we may conjecture, this prince believed, 
heaven wow'd be engag'd more ſtrongly to puniſh the 
violation of this oath. However, *twas ſo little re- The naw 
garded by the Danes, they broke it before they left break the 
Weſſex. In withdrawing towards Mercia, they met treaty. 
a body of Engliſh horſe, which marched careleſly, 
relying on the treaty lately concluded; and attacking 
them, when they leaſt ſuſpected it, kill'd the greater 
part of the troopers : the horfe they took in this 
action, was of great uſe to them in expediting their They bel 
march to the weſtern parts of Weſſex, where they Exeter. 
beſieged Exeter. | OS | 

This proof of their infidelity made the King ſenſi Aw 876 
ble, how uſeleſs it was to make treaties with a nati- The wari 
on of ſuch a character; wherefore he refolved to rene '. 
take more effectual meaſures to arm himſelf againſt 
their treacheries. To this end, he convened the 
13 council of the kingdom, and in a pathetick 
peech let his ſubjects know, that all their hopes of 
being delivered from their oppreſſion, depended in 
their conduct and bravery: that on ſo urgent an 
occaſion, they muſt neceſſarily expoſe their Iives for 
the protection of their country, and facrifice a part 
of their ſubſtance, for the preſervation of the re- 
mainder. In a word, *twas by a generous reſolu- 
tion only, they cou'd hope to avoid thoſe calamities, 
which they had ſeen brought upon their neighbours. 

Theſe remonſtrances having the defired effect, Al- 
fred raiſed an army, with which he gave the enemy 
battle feven times in one campaign; but as he was 
not equally ſucceſsful in every action, he was again 
obliged to enter into a negociation of peace with 
the Danes. Though he cou'd but very little rely 
upon their promiſes, yet cou'd he nc Wink of any 
better method to endeavour at putting an end to 
this dangerous war. This new treaty, by which Alfred cor 
the Danes obliged themſelves never to enter Weſſex £udes 
again, was more punctually obferved than the Pan. 
former. | 58S ug | 1 

The Weſt-ſaxons look'd upon the retreat of theſe 
powerful enemies, a very great deliverance; but 
they were not yet ſo happy as to ſee an end to 
their misfortunes. This band, which had ſtruck them gon aniw 
with ſo much terror, had ſcarcely left their coun- in Enghul 
try, when a freſh body of Danes arrived, under the 
leading of Rollo“, that famous Norman general, 


This Rollo was a prince of great birth, but of a great ſpirit, 
of that name, King of Denmark and Norway, 
his. troops. conſiſting of Norwegians and Danes, of the 


manner departed the realm. Our chroniclers ſay, 
been. Upon this agreement, he 
Flanders, enter'd into Picardy, 
other towns, not without maki 


who having defeated him in a battle, in which Rollo's brother was flain, h departed wi 
Nory : country, in hopes elfewhere to find better fortune. is | * Lag 
land, Where, as Crantzius ſaith, upon a certain dream which he had, 

s ſay, that this agreement was made between him and Kin 
paſſed over into Zealand, and fo to Holland and Friezland, 
and fo paſſed thence. into other provinces in France, 


ns, not ng pitiful laughter of the chriſtian inhabitants; ſo t 
did, to their Litanies theprayer, A F urore Normanorum, libera nos, Domine. 


being with his brother revolted from the obedience of Harold VI. 


er fortune. His firſt arrival was in Eng- 
he made an agreement with King Athelſtan, and ina friendly 
g 3 and 1 I take it to a 

Z and coming about through Brabant an 
taking the cities of Roan, e Ehren, and 
great reaſon to add, as they 


hat the Frenchmen had 
R. Verſtegan, p. 181, 182. 
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AlrxzpD the who afterwards became the ſcourge of France. 


Great. 


Happily Alfred was prepar'd to receive this new 
— enemy. After ſome attempts, Rollo deſpairing of 
Alfred is pre- 9 i elde 
ned to with- a fix d ſettlement in England, reſolved to ſeek one 
land him. in France. Probably, finding the better part of 
Rollo goes in- England in the power of his countrymen, and Al- 
— ref both reſolved and prepared to diſpute him the 
remainder, he did not think he ſhould obtain as 
conſiderable advantage in this, as in that kingdom. 
Some hiſtorians ſay, the great ſucceſs he had on the 
other ſide the ſea was revealed to him in a dream, 
Alfred fits ut After the departure of Rollo, Alfred had at 
a fleet. length ſome little taſte of the ſweets of peace, which 
| gave him time to conſider on the means of pre- 
| venting theſe frequent invaſions. The fitting out a 
good fleet ſeem*d to him the moſt proper and rea- 
dieſt method. The Danes having generally the 
upper hand in battle, he would try his fortune by 
engaging them before they could land. As hither- 
to the -Engliſh had never fallen upon the thought 
of fighting the Danes at ſea, they made uſe of ſuch 
veſſels only as were proper for the tranſporting 
troops; but thoſe Alfred built were dirc& men of 
war. He was not long before he reap'd the fruit 
Happy ſucceſs of this prudent foreſight ; ſoon after, his fleet fall- 
ef this fleet. ing in with ſix Daniſh pyrates, took one of the 
largeſt, and gave chaſe to the reſt ; the failors and 
mariners of the prize were all thrown over board : 
this firſt ſucceſs was followed by one more conſider- 
able; A Daniſh fleet of 120 ſhips fill'd with troops 
coming upon the coaſts to land their men, were en- 
gaged, and the greater part of them ſunk by Al- 
fred's men of war. The following year another 
fleet of the ſame nation ſailing towards the weſt, 
was [o ſhatter'd by a violent ſtorm, that moſt of 
them periſh'd, a thoſe veſſels which eſcaped fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh. 1 
Alfred, encourag'd by this proſperous ſucceſs, 
reſolved upon attacking the Danes in the weſtern 
counties, where they had fortify'd themſelves by 
taking Exeter. Beſide, he had always the inha- 
bitants of Cornwal in his intereſt. e executed 
this reſolution with ſo much courage, attended with 
ſuch 
leave ; | 
drew into Mercia, where being at length tir d with 
-2 wandering life, made one body with their coun- 
trymen, who were there ſettled. They afterward | 
with one conſent depoſed Ceolulph, and divided 
the lands of the kingdom among themſelves ; what 
fort of government they eſtabliſhed we know not; 
the Engliſh hiſtorians having entirely neglected to 
mention the civil affairs of the Danes, keeping on- 
ly to thoſe of war. However, thus fell the king- | 


The Danes 
leave Weſlex. 


Ax' 877. 
End of the 
kingdom of 
Mercia, 


and of the 


1 The kingdom of Northumberland in the 
ingdom of 


bert king in lieu of Ricſige, who dy'd in 876. But 
this new King or V | 
In the very firſt year of his reign Halfden dethron'd 
which doubtleſs put the Danes of Mercia upon do- 
ing the ſame thing. Thus the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, which, from the time of Ida its firſt 
King had ſubſiſted 330 years, was divided into ſe- 
veral Lordſhips, and diſtributed among the Daniſh 
officers. . It was a painful and difficult taſk to diſ- 
poſſeſs them, as we ſhall find in the ſequel. | 
Tho' the Danes had full poſſeſſion of three of 
the ancient kingdoms of the Heptarchy, they were 
not ſufficient for thoſe of their nation already ſet- 


The Danes 
project the re- 
uQtion of 
Weſſex. 


8 4 . . 


— dB anaees; 20-5 of 


ood fortune, that he forced the Danes to 
Weſſex, and give him hoſtages. They with- 


dom of Mercia, after it had ſubſiſted 300 years. | deſpair, after the following manner. 
re- | 


Nothurmbe.. Ceding year had undergone the ſame fate. Halfden, | 
land, who had withdrawn himſelf thither, had made Ec- | 


—— 


iceroy did not long continue. | 


him; and divided: the lands 5 countrymen, ö 
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led in England, and the number which daily came ALT RED the 


over to ſettle; theſe latter view'd Weſſex with long. nt 


ing eyes: on the other hand, the Danes, who had 
divided among themſelves the other kingdoms, ſee- 
ing .their good fortune excited the envy of their 
countrymen, and fearing to be diſpoſſeſſed by them, 
if they could procure no ſettlement elſewhere, they 
all, join'd in the deſign of invading Weſſex, and 
employing their utmoſt efforts for the reduction of 


that kingdom which had hitherto withſtood their 


attacks. The preparations for executing this de- 
ſign were carried on with all poſſible expedition and 
ſecrecy. On a ſudden, the moſt formidable Daniſh 
army hitherto ſeen in England took the field, and 
directed their march towards Weſſex, before Alfred 
could take any meaſures to put himſelf in a poſture f 
of defence. The Danes took the rout of Chipnam *, They take 
at that time one of the molt beautiful and ſtrongeſt Chipnam. 
towns in the kingdom. The reduction of this place, Alfred is de- 
which the Danes took in few days, ſtruck ſuch a ſerted by his 
dread in the Weſt-ſaxons, that it bereft them of Yes: 
courage to defend themſelves : ſome withdrew into 
Wales, or croſs'd the ſea, while others ran to meet 
the Danes and ſwear allegiance to them: Alfred 
in this general defection had only a few domeſticks; 
who ſtuck by him, whoſe duty and affection would 
not ſuffer them to deſert him in his misfortunes ; 
but their nuinber being too inconſiderable to give 
him any aſſiſtance, they were rather a burthen to 
him; whercfore he diſmiſs'd them, that he might 
with greater caſe provide for his own ſafety, which 
he could no otherways do, than by concealing him- 8 
{elf with a ſhepherd in the iſland of Athelney in He hides hi- 
Somerſetſhire, This iſland was ſituated in a bog n 
merletft | 8, of Athelney. 
thro* which there was only one narrow path (hid 
by the thickets) leading to the ſhepherd's cot. Here 
this prince lay for ſome time conceal'd both from 
his friends and enemies, and not known to his 
landlord's wife, who very often employed him in 
her little houſhold affairs. This was a melancholy 
ſituation for a prince; but God, who only deſign'd 
to try his patience, did not leave him long in theſe 
circumſtances, Lo. „ ee 
He had not been fix months in this retreat, when 
his affairs took another turn by a revolution which 
he had no reaſon to expect. Tis pretended this 
happy change was revealed to him in a dream by 
St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop gf Lindisfarn, who ap- 
pear'd to him and told him, he would very ſoon be in 
a ſtate infinitely more glorious than that from which 
he was fallen. But to paſs over theſe inventions of 
monks, who can let no extraordinary event flip 
them without introducing ſome apparition or mi- 
racle, this cataſtrophe was brought on by a ſort ot 
Ubba (who commanded the Daniſh troops in the Ubba ravages 
abſence of his brother Ivar, return'd to Denmark) Wales. 
invaded Wales, and waſted the country with fire and 
ſword ; afterwards he enter'd Devonſhire, part of 
the kingdom of Weſſex, with intent of making tie 
ſame havock. At his approach, the earl of Devon, The Daries 
with a ſmall number of brave ſoldiers, withdrew ett Velen 
into the fortreſs of Kinwith to avoid the firſt fury of _— 
the Danes. Ubba ſoon appear'd before the place, 
not doubting from the ſmallneſs of the garriſon ſoon 
to reduce it. The earl of Devon perceiving he 
could not be able to defend himfelf, took a ſudden 
reſolution. He repreſented to the beſieged; the 
danger of falling into the hands of ſuch cruel ene- 
mies; and. told them there was but one way to 
avoid their misfortune, which was to open them- 
ſelves a paſſage with their ſwords through the 
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Aurrup the enemy's army: he added, this enterprize was much | 


Great. 


leſs raſh and deſperate than they imagined, 7 . 
infallibly the Danes were in full ſecurity, as tles 
number of their enemies were very few, and thoſe 
pent up in walls; for which reaton their retreat 2 
not impoſſible, provided they did not allow the 
beſiegers time for mcaſures to prevent it : that in 
the main, they riſqu'd only their lives and wr rain 
which they would find in much greater danger if they 


1 9 reſolutely held out a ſiege. Thus remonſtrance had 


make a ſa 


and rout the 


Danes. 


Ubba lain 


ſuch an effect upon them all, that without farther 
deliberation, they ruſhed cut ſword in hand upon the 
beſiegers, and by this unexpected attack pur them 
in very great confuſion, This happy beginning ct- 
faced the thoughts of their reſolv'd retreat, and 
made them think of puſhing on the advantage they 
had gain'd ; wherefore with freſh vigour they preſs d 
upon the Danes, not allowing them time to recover 
themſelves, and after having entirely diſpers'd them, 
made a horrible laughter ; Ubba was ſlain in this 


and his great action, and his great ſtandard named Reafan, or 


ſtandard 
taken. 


the Raven, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. The 
Danes imagin'd there was a ſecret virtue in this 
ſtandard, which Ivar's ſiſters had made with their own 
hands. By a ſtrange prepoſſeſſion, or by the delu- 
ſions of the devil, they fancied, before the action, 
that they ſw this raven make ſeveral motions which 
portended an aſſured victory, or certain defeat; at 
lcaſt, this is wliat hiſtorians relate; and add, the loſs 
of this ſtandard, td which they aſcrib'd ſo much 
virtue, did not a little contribute to their future 
diſmay. | 


Alfred takes I ne news of the Danes overthrow, and the death 
meaſures for of their general before the caſtle of Kinwith, having 
his being re- reach'd Alfred in his place of retreat, he imme- 


inſtated. 


Alfred diſ- 


guiſed like a enemy's camp; wherefore 
narper enters | 


the enemy's - 


camp. 


diately conſider'd how he ſhould turn it to his ad- 


vantage. He gave notice to ſome of his principal 
friends of tlie place where he then was, to the end 
they might join him, and conſult together what was 
proper to be done in the preſent conjuncture. Ha- 
ving conſerr'd with them, he gave orders to draw 
together, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ſmall 
bodies of troops, which might be ready to join 


whenever there was a favourable time for action. 


The moſt difficult and important article was to gain 


a thorough knowledge of the condition of the ene- | 


my's army, that he might thereby take proper 
meaſures. Alfred having well conſider'd this point, 
could fix on no perſon proper to reconnoitre * the 
be took the boldeſt re- 
ſolution that ever enter*d the thoughts of a prince, 
which was, to go into the Danes army and receive 
his information from his own eyes. To this end, 
being poorly dreſs'd, and taking a harp in his hand , 
as a common harper, he enter'd their camp, and 
ſtaid there ſome days, remarking, as much as poſ- 
ſible, all that was of importance to be known. 
Among other things he obſerv'd, the Danes, who 
commonly encamp'd upon eminencies + and threw 
up retrenchments, had now neglected that care; 
nay, they had not given themſelves the trouble to 
ſecure the avenues of their cimp by advanc'd guards: 
for the enemy having no army in the field, they 
were in a prolound ſecurity, | 
Alfred having made theſe obſervations, return'd 
to his hiding-place, where his friends waited for 
him, and ſecretly concerted with them the means 
of drawing together in the foreſt of Sellwood 1. 


— 


thoſe troops they had already prepar'd. This pro- 


. 


dition, the King in a ſhort time was at the head of 
an army, and very near the Danes before they had 


Ject was executed with ſo much ſecrecy and expe- 


* ; * . 


the leaſt intelligence. They were in great confu- a 
ſion, when, on a ſudden, they ſaw the Engliſh army . 
marching to attack them. Alfred; who foreſaw Alfred gain; * 
this, would not give them time to recover them- a great vitor 
ſelves; but in few words exhorting his ſoldiers not wer th 

to apprehend an army already defeated by fear, be- 3 

gan the battle. The Danes, tho? ſurpriz*d by this 
unexpected attack, however defended themſelves 

with great courage; but whether it was owing to 

their want of time to range their troops in good 

order, or to their being perſuaded, by the loſs of 

their ſtandard, that their gods were againſt them, 

they were at length routed, and almoſt all cut to 

pieces: the few who eſcaped retir'd to a caſtle, 


but were immediately beſieg d. Alfred taking ad- — 
vantage of their conſternation, ſo vigorouſly at- the 
tack'd them, that in few days they were under a lan 
neceſſity of capitulating. The conditions he al- — allows 

low'd them were more advantageous than they had ant "has 

room to hope, conſidering the ſtate they were — 

in. He offer'd lands in Eſtanglia to thoſe who 

wou'd embrace chriſtianity and ſtay in England; but 

che others he oblig' d immediately to quit the iſland b 
never to return again, and to give hoſtages for the 7 
performance of their promiſe. Gurthorm, governor ert 
of Eſtanglia, who ſince the death of Ubba com- . 
manded the Daniſh army, accepted theſe condi- = 


tions; and after having {hipp'd off thoſe who re- 
fus'd baptiſm, came, with thirty of his officers, to 
the Engliſn monarch” | 
Alfred, by this great victory, faw his wiſhes 
fully compleated ; in one ſingle battle he had dri- 
ven out the Danes, and regained his kingdom. 
Thoſe of his ſubjects diſperſed by fear, or com- 
pelPd to ſubmit to the enemy, daily came in to 
him. He gave Gurthorm and his officers a fa- He confirm 
vourable reception, and punctually kept his word — — - 
with them. All hiſtorians agiee he gave the Da- of Eftangli, 
niſh general the title of King of Eſtanglia; but and makes 
*tis unknown whether he did this by virtue of Gurthom 
ſome ſecret treaty, previouſly made with him, weir King. 
or that he thought ſo far to gain his affection, as 
to repoſe a confidence in him. Whatever was 
the reaſon, *tis certain Gurthorm 15 the title of 
King, reign'd in E lia, who oſſeſs'd by 
thoſe 8 over Le en had nk bod * 0 
nor. He diſtributed the lands among his country- 
men, and exerciſed a royal authority to the day of 
his death. Some, and eſpecially the author of Al- 
fred's life, ſay, this prince gave Northumberland Alg 
alſo to Gurthorm, but this is hardly probable, the | a gi 
Danes having long time been maſters of that coun- 
try; the lands of which, they had already divi- 
ded among them: but it was quite different with 
regard to Eſtanglia, where the Danes had ſettled 
abodes ; and which country was ſtill conſider'd as 
part of the Engliſh monarchy, notwithſtanding the 
Danes were the moſt powerful: wherefore Alfred 
did nothing more than confirm them in there poſ- 
ſeſſion by ſetting a King over them, who was his 
vaſſal. ng | | | 3 
By what has been already ſaid, it may be ob- All the Dam 
ſerved at the time of the laſt battle, there were N 
two ſorts of Danes in England; one party which eri 
had their ſettled abodes, and another which ſought 
an eſtabliſnment. Twas properly with theſe lar- 
ter Alfred enter'd into a treaty ; as for the former, 
after having ſeen their countrymen ſo roughly 
handled, they thought themſelves happy in pre- 
ſerving the lands already diſtributed among them ; 
having conſider'd how precarious was a happy iſſue, 
they choſe rather quietly to poſſeſs, by acknow- and i 


2 . g. word which has been adopted by the Engliſh, and is a military term which fignifies to view or diſcover the ſituation of 
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Vaſtings the 
Dane ravages 
the Nether- 


lands. 


The Danes 
return to 
= England, and 
are repell'd. 


U 
7 


a great fleet, 


and fortifies 
many towns, 


ledging-Alfred their ſovereign, than hazard the loſs 
of theſe lands, by continuing the war : for which 
reaſon all the Danes ſettled in the three Engliſh 
kingdoms ſubmitted to this prince, and took the 
oaths of allegiance to him as their ſovereign, *T'was 
however impoſſible that all ſhould be equally pleas'd 
with their fate; ſeveral accepted the conditions of 
the laſt treaty, becauſe they knew not where to go, 
having no habitations in any other place. If they 
pretended to be chriſtians, twas only to get a ſub- 
fiſtance, till they had a favourable opportunity to 
return to their former courſe of life, which plainly 
appeared in a ſhort time after. | 

The principal men among theſe people (when leaſt 
expected) chooſing a general nam'd Haſtings, made 
ſeveral attempts to engage Gurthorm to renew the 
War in Weſſex: but as they could not with all their 
ſolicitations gain over this prince, they put to ſea, 
and waſted the coaſts of Flanders. Soon after, 
another band, not leſs numerous, informed of the 
great booty the firſt had made at Ghent, went and 
Joined them. Theſe two bodies thus united, ſpread 
devaſtation thro' Brabant, Heynault, Flanders, 
Picardy and Artois, exerciſing in theſe provinces 
the moſt dreadful cruelties ; afterwards dividing 
themſelves into two corps, one of them ſteer'd for 
England, hoping they might pillage the country 
with impunity, as they did not imagine they were 
expected. This band landing on the coaſts of Kent, 
directed their march towards Rocheſter, with de- 
ſign to ſeize upon that town. But Alfred, con- 
trary to their expectations, having an army ready, 
on the firſt news of their deſcent, made long 
marches to prevent them. This ſtruck them with 
ſuch a panick, that leaving their booty behind 
them, they gave over all other thoughts, but that 
of regaining their veſſels. The vigilance of this 
prince being an inſurmountable obſtacle to their de- 
ſigns upon England, they returned to France, and 
joining their comrades, continued to harraſs that 
kingdom. Ho: 3 

Hitherto the Engliſh had been always upon the 
defenſive, continually expoſed to the invaſions of 
the Danes, and having no intelligence of the places 
where theſe enemies deſigned to land, were often 
ſurprized before they could prepare for their de- 
fence. The coaſts moſt expoſed being left deſert, 


nothing hinder'd theſe pirates landing, wherever 
they thought fit. 


ien free Alfred. finding bimſelf by the retreat of this laſt 


and, ina calm to which he had hitherto been a 
ſtranger, reſolved to make uſe of it by putting his 
affairs in a better poſture. His firſt care was to 
equip a conſiderable fleet; a precaution which had 
already been of ſervice to him. This fleet being 
ready to ſet ſail, the principal commander received 
orders to keep cruizing upon the coaſts, and to ſet 
upon the Daniſh veſſels wherever he ſhould meet 
them. He ſurpriz'd ſixteen in the port of Harwich 
in Eſtanglia ; ſome of which being taken, and the 


reſt ſunk, he made a conſiderable booty. Gurthorm 


reſenting ſuch an act of hoſtility being commit- 
ted in one of his ports, and as it were in his ſight, 
gave liberty to the looſers to endeavour at reprizals, 
and even furniſh'd them with the means. Twas 
not long before they found an opportunity to ſet 
upon the King's ſhips in the night, in which action 
they gained ſome advantage; but this fleet how- 
ever kept the pirates in awe, and freed England 
from the devaſtations to which it had been formerly 
expoſed. e | 

Alfred, having thus provided for the ſecurity of 
his Coaſts, diligently apply'd himſelf to furniſh the 
reſt of the kingdom with a good number of for- 
tified towns, of which it ſtood in great need : he 
rebuilt thoſe which had been demolit'd, and raiſed 


new ones, after ſo ſtrong a-manner, they could not 
Ne 9. Vor. I. 


| 


— 


eaſily be inſulted : in a word, he left never a paſs Eonzar the 
nor avenue, proper to be fortified, but he raiſed , Great. * 
ſome works to check the ſudden inroads of the © : 
Danes: he yet wanted for his ſecurity the city 
of London ; which acquiſition would every way be 
of great importance to him. This city was very 
conſiderable both by its extent and ſituation, and 


being in the hands of the Danes, gave them an 


open paſſage into Weſſex : without this place it 

was impoſlible for him to ſecure his kingdom againſt 

their invaſions, whenever they ſhould think fit to Ele beg 
carry the war into his country. This made him re- ang takes 
ſolve to beſiege it: beſide, he knew the garriſom London, 
was but weak, and in a bad condition to hold out 

long: in effect, it was brought to capitulate in a ſhort 

time. He was no ſooner maſter of this great town, 

but he diligently ſet about fortifying and embelliſh- 

ing it. He made Ethelred his ſon-in-law, who had and gave it to 
married his daughter Elfleda, governor, or rather Ethelred his 
gave it him in fee, with the title of earl of Mercia. ſon- in- law. 
Some authors tell us, he at the ſame time conferr'd 


on him the title of King; but I doubt this being 


well grounded. Nothwithſtanding he gave Ethel- 
red the ritle of earl of Mercia, he properly gave 
him in that country no more than the city of Lon- 
don; all the reſt of Mercia was in the poſſeſſion 
of the Danes, and he pretended no other right than 
that of ſovereignty, which they had lately acknow- 
ledg'd. Ethelred was conſequently inveſted with 
an empty title only, till his bravery put him in 
poſſeſſion of a great part of the province. 

Alfred, employed many years in repairing and Alfred fear d 
fortifying a great number of towns, theſe works b the Danes. 
were equally ſerviceable in protecting the kingdom 
againſt foreign Danes, and in keeping under thoſe 
Daniſh inmates who had fix*d abodes in the coun- 
try: theſe latter ſeeing the wiſe precautions of this 
prince, even allowed ſeveral Engliſh, whom the 
had driven from their habitations, to retake poſſel. 
ſion, and live among them under the King's pro- 
tection. | | 

Alfred had now the pleaſure of ſeeing peace eſta- England un- 
bliſhed in his kingdom, whence 1t had been ſo long diſturb'd for 


|| baniſh'd : this happy calm laſted twelve years, and twelve years. 


afforded this monarch leiſure to rectify a great man 
diſorders, which ſo long a war had introduced bot 
in church and ſtate. As I deſign hereafter to give 
an account of this prince's actions during this in- 
terval of peace, I ſhall paſs over theſe twelve years 
to make an end of his wars, and only briefly ſay 
in this place, that till he was interrupted by new 
invaſions, he conſtantly apply'd himſelf to the good 
of his people. | | 

Thoſe Danes who under the leading of Haſt- New inva- 
ings, thirteen or fourteen years ravaged France and-fions by the 
the low countries, cou'd not be fatisfied with the Panes. 
prodigious booty they made. As they prodigally 
waſted what they lightly gain'd (the ordinary — ; 
tom of pirates) they were always under the neceſ- 
ſity. of beginning new waſtes, to have where-⸗ 
withal to ſubſiſt. However, being diſcourag'd by two 
cruel checks they received from Eudes and Arnoul 
Kings of France and Germany, they reſolved to 
qu thoſe parts and return to England, with a 

eſign to plunder, rather than gain a ſettlement. 
To this end they got ready three hundred ſhips, They ſeize on 
which they divided into three fleets: with the firſt, —_— 
conſiſting of 200 ſail, they arrived on the coaſts of _ — 
Kent, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of Appledore; the 
reduction of this place, then very conſiderable, - 
made them maſters of that whole country, roge- 
ther with thoſe of Suſſex, and Surrey. The other, 
commanded by Haſtings, enter'd the Thames, and 
ſeiz d upon Middleton. It wou'd be difficult to 
give a deſcription of the miſeries the wretched in- 
habitants of theſe counties ſuffer'd by theſe barba- 
rians: but if we make the leaſt reflection they were 
K k pirates 


_ Eſtangla, 
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Arrazp the pirates raked together from different places, and 

Great. that the greater part of them were idolaters, we 

" ſhall eaſily conceive they wou'd not heſitate at 
committing theſe mbſt enormous crimes. 

Alfred, on account of Gurthorm's death, was then 
in Eſtanglia : as he had no notice of his enemies 
deſign, ſo he had made no preparation for his de- 
fence, All the precaution he cou'd take, was to 
oblige the inhabitants of that kingdom, both Danes 
and Engliſh, to ſwear allegiance, which oath 
the Danes kept no longer than while he was with 
them. After his departure, being under no reſtraint, 
they joined Haſtings to ſhare in the plunder. Al- 
fred, tho? ſurrounded by ſo many dangers, ſtill kept 

up his courage: he drew together all the troops 
he poſſibly cou'd, and marched to give thoſe Danes 
battle, who were ravaging Kent : but news being 
brought him, that another band had broke into 
Weſſex, he changed his rout, and advanced towards 
theſe latter, as the more dangerous enemies. The 
Danes, who already lay before Exeter, precipi- 


They are 
join'd by the 


Danes of 


tately broke up the ſiege, and carried their rage | 


elſewhere. . : 
Hiſtorians are ſo confuſed in what relates to this 


| war, tis in a manner impoſſible to give a detail 
Confuſion in of all its events; undoubtedly the Danes ravaging 


_— wm England in diſtin& corps, ſome waſting Kent, and 

— to tus Others Weſſex, and all in continual motion, cauſccl 

this confuſion. Twas not poſſible the Engliſh 
hiſtorians cou'd get a particular account of a war 
which, undertaken for the ſake of booty only, muſt 
-neceſſarily be very irregular ; and we often meet in 
their hiſtories, the ſame Daniſh leaders in different 
counties, without being informed how or when they 
got thither. | 

The forei We are as little acquainted with the lucky ac- 

3 - cident which at once deliver'd Alfred from theſe 


mercileſs enemies, who had ſpread themſelves all 
over the kingdom : *tis notwithſtanding very cer- 
tain theſe laſt comers, after having reduced England 
to a deplorable condition, voluntarily withdrew z 
tho* not one hiſtorian gives any reaſon for their 
retreat. I conjecture the plague, which at that time 
afflicted England, and took off the greater part of 
theſe foreigners, and a very great number of Eng- 
liſh, was the cauſe of their precipitate departure 
we may alſo add, they had ſo ranſack'd the coun- 
try, there was nothing more left to plunder. A 
great number of theſe robbers ſer fail for France, 
under the command of Haſtings ; but they did not 
long ſtay there. Soon after, their leader formed 
new projects: the terror he had ſpread thro' all 
the coaſts of the ocean keeping his enemies upon 
their guard, he reſolved to viſit thoſe countries, 
where he was not expected; and accordingly ſteer'd 
his courſe for the Mediterranean, Being in that 
ſea, by a moſt impious and treacherous device he 
2 of found means to ſeize upon the town of Luna, ſitu- 
village cl ated on the coaſt of Toſcany : he pretended a de- 
| | fire to embrace chriſtianity, and actually was bap- 
tiſed by the biſhop whom he ſent for. Some days 
after, this prelate was told the new convert died 
with all the marks of a good chriſtian, and had de- 
fired to be buried in the church of Luna, to which 
he had given very conſiderable legacies. By this 
ſtratagem a great number of Danes who attended 
the coffin, pretended to encloſe the general, got 
into the town, which they plunder'd, after having 
butcher'd the inhabitants. 


| 1 — This Haſtings, who had cauſed ſo much miſchief 
kim Char. to England, France, and the low countries, choſe 
eres, at length to -retire. to Chartres, of which town 


Charles the Simple made him a preſent to keep him 
quiet: here he peacebly ended a life which had 
moſtly been ſpent in plundering the major part of 
the ſea coaſts of Europe. Thoſe Danes who re- 


fuſed to follow him, when he left England, put 


themſelves under the command of another captain ALFRED the 
named Sightert ſettled in Northumberland; theſe Great, 
alſo made ſome ſpoil on the coaſts of Weſſex, but | 
their number not being great, they did not dare to 

penetrate far into the country, and at length with- 

drew elſewhere. 

Alfred at laſt deliver'd from his enemies, paſt the The kingdon 
remainder of his days in a profound calm. Hither- is deliver d 
to we have conſider'd this prince under the charac- TR the 
ter of a warrior only: one while conquer'd, at 
another victorious, and in either circumſtance giving 
ſignal proofs of courage and military prudence : *tis 
now time to examine him in another light, and to 
mention his virtues. Henceforward he will appear 
a prince learned, juſt, pious, and a lover of his peo- 
ple; a prince indefatigable in his endeavours to 
make arts and ſciences, juſtice and religion flouriſh : 
but not to blend his political and moral virtues, I 
will firſt take notice of what he did for his people 
as a ſovereign; and afterwards give an account of 
his private life, and the manner of his regulating 
his domeſtic affairs. 

The Danes ſettled in England, being deprived The Danes 
of all aſſiſtance from their countrymen, had ſo little acknowledge 
hopes of reaping any advantage by continuing the — Geir 

; ion, 
war, they had reaſon to apprehend loſing their poſ- 
ſeſſions 3 wherefore they thought of nothing more 
than the means to ſecure them; which cou'd they 


have done, by keeping their ſwords drawn, the 


being continually in arms, wou'd have hindred them 
from cultivating their lands, and conſequently muſt 
have been very prejudicial. Theſe conſiderations 
at length induced them to ſubmit to the dominion 
of Alfred, and acknowledge him ſovereign of all 
England. Hiſtorians have not inform'd us whe- 
ther this prince was obliged to compleat their re- 
duction by force of arms; but *tis very certain his 
Juriſdiction was acknowledged in Northumberland, 
Mercia and Eſtanglia, as well as in Weſſex. 
Wales, alſo which had been miſerably plunder'd by 
the Danes, being in no condition of making reſiſt- 
ance, ſubmitted to pay him tribute. Some authors 
add, the King of Scotland did him alſo homage 
for his kingdom. But this is a Fact too much 
conteſted to be averr'd. 

Alfred no ſooner ſaw himſelf in peace and abſo- Alfred make 
lute, but he employ'd his power for the good of deg . 
his people. As the laws had been very much neg- 
lected in a war of ſo long duration, and were 
in a great meaſure forgot by the people, he appli- 
ed himſelf for ſome time to collect a body of the 
beſt he could find; incerted ſome of thoſe which 
God had fomerly given to his people Iſrael, and ſe- 
veral of thoſe which Ina King of Weſſex, and 
Offa King of Mercia, had formerly enacted in 
their reſpective kingdoms : to theſe he added 
others, which he thought abſolutely neceſſary to 
the preſent ſituation of his ſubjects. One may ea- 
lily obſerve, theſe laws were eſtabliſn'd on an ardent 
zeal for juſtice, and a ſincere defire to prevent 
oppreſſion and violence. They were indeed mild, if 
compared to thoſe made in following ages, ſince 
they puniſh'd moſt crimes by fines ; but the ſtrict- 
neſs with which Alfred cauſed them to be executed, 
was a counter-balance to their lenity. But if theſe 
laws were temper'd with mercy, in regard to par- 
ticular people, they were quite different with reſpect 
to the magiſtrates guilty of corruption : to theſe 
Alfred was inexorable; he knew it wou'd it be in 
vain to force his ſubjects to a punctual obſervance 
of the laws, if he did not oblige the magiſtrates to 
give them an example. We learn from hiſtory, 
that he cauſed, in the ſpace of one ſingle year, forty- 
wp judges to be hang'd for having abuſe their 
truſt, 55 
One wou'd think theſe precautions ſufficient to Iaſtitulia d 


Prevent the great, trampling upon their inferiors; jucie: 


but 
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A;reep the but, notwithſtanding, as this prince knew that men | 


Great. jn power were eaſily inclined to infult, the natural 
conſequence of which is oppreſſion ; he ſtudied the 
means to obviate this evil, and order'd that in all 
criminal actions twelve choſen men ſhou'd deter- 
mine on the matter of fact, and the judges ſhould 
paſs ſentence according to their verdict. This pri- 
vilege of the Engliſh, which they till enjoy, is 
ſurely the nobleſt and moſt valuable, ſubjects can be 
bleſt with. An Engliſhman accuſed of any crime, 
muſt be try*d by his peers ; that is, by perſons of 
his own rank. Thus, however powerful may be 
his adverſaries, he is beyond the reach of oppreſſi- 
on. Theſe twelve men, or peers, choſen out of a 
number of others, and not objected to by the party 
accuſed, is call'd by the collective name of jury; 
and theſe are properly the men who determine on 
the life or death of him who is try'd. Happy the 

2 people who enjoy ſo bleſſed a privilege ! 

rue kingdom The war had introduced ſuch diforders and licen- 

4 1 tiouſneſs into the kingdom, that every place ſwarm'd 

Gy — and with vagrants, — all ſorts of crimes with 

WS c;chiogs, &c. impunity : their meanneſs and poverty ſkreen'd 

2 them from juſtice ; for being unſettled, they had no 


ving puniſhment, but they removed to another part 


of the kingdom, where they cou'd not eaſily be 


found. *Twas a very great trouble to Alfred, to 
ſce honeſt people thus expoſed to the inſults of profli- 
gates; an evil he was extreamly deſirous to remedy, 
Wherefore, having conſulted thoſe who were moſt 
capable of giving him good advice on this head, he 
took the following method to oblige every perſon 
throughout the kingdom ro be accountable for his 
actions. He divided England into ſhires, or coun- 
ties (1), each of theſe counties were again ſubdivi- 
ded into ſeveral parts; and theſe comprized diſtinct 
hundreds, which contained, every one, ten tythings. 
This diviſion compell'd all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom to enter themſelves in ſome one of theſe 
tythings; and who were not thus enrolPd, were 
eſteem'd vagabonds, and, as ſuch, out of the pro- 
tection of the law. A houſcholder was anſwerable 
for his wife, his children, if under the age of fit- 
teen, and for his ſervants : if any, by his courſe of 
life, gave grounds of ſuſpicion, he was obliged to 
find ſecurity for his good behaviour, and in caſe he 
cou'd not, his tything clapp'd him in priſon, leſt 
they ſhou*d bear the puniſhment of his furure crimes. 
'Thus the houſeholders (2) anſwering for their fami- 
lies, the tythings for the houſeholders, hundreds 
for the tythings, and the counties for' the hundreds, 
* one kept a ſtrict watch over the actions of his 
neighbours. If any ſtranger had been guilty of a 
crime, and made his eſcape, diligent enquiry was 
made for the houſe where he had lodged: and if he 
had been an inmate above three days, the maſter 
of that houſe was fined : but if he had not made ſo 
long a ſtay, the houſeholder, upon oath, that he 
was no way concern'd in the crime, was acquitted. 
I might here inſert a great many other particu- 
lars, leſs entertaining to foreigners than to the Eng- 


— 


— 


ſooner in one place been guilty of a crime deſer- 


liſh, who, in theſe regulations, view with pleaſure A.rzzp the 
the ſource of thoſe laws, to which they owe their = 
preſent happy ſituation. But it will ſuffice to ſay, 

theſe wiſe inſtitutions produced ſo great an effect, 

that England never enjoy'd that quiet which it ex- 

perienc'd after they were enacted. | 

Altred, to prevent the kingdom being hereafter Alfred regu- 

infeſted by the Danes, diſpoſed the militia in ſuch a lates the mili- 
manner, as enabled him to make head againſt all **: 
invaſions, ſhould they attempt to renew them. 
In each county, he had a body. of troops under 
the command of an earl or governour, always 
in a readineſs to march: theſe earls, upon the firſt 
alarm of a deſcent made by the Danes, were to 
unite their forces at an appointed rendezvous, un- 
der the command of a general named by the King. 
This provident care, and a numerous Bet always 
ready to put to ſea, or which was cruizing round the 
iſland, kept the foreign Danes in ſuch awe, that 
during the remainder of Alfred's reign, they never 
durſt venture to make another deſcent; and thoſe 
eſtabliſned in the iſland, found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of living quiet. 

Alfred, by theſe prudent inſtitutions, having He cauſes mer- 
provided for the ſaſety of his kingdom, carefully * * 
endeavour'd to make his people reliſh the fruits of ; 
peace, by introducing trade. By his orders, a 
good number of merchant-ſhips were built, which, 
when fitted for the ſea, he lent to the principal 
merchants *, for the encouragement of commerce. 

The Engliſh were thus, by degrees, enabled to re- 
pair the loſſes they had ſuffer'd by a tedious war: 
tis ſaid, ſome merchants ventur'd to traffick to the Trades to the 


Eaſt-indies (3), from whence they imported a great Indies. 


many things, before unknown in England. 

This great prince, having regulated theſe. affairs, 
turned his thoughts upon reviving the arts and ſci- 
ences, which the war had, in a manner, quite ba- | 
niſhed his dominions. To this end, he invited Alfred invites 
learned men from foreign countries; ſettled upon men of _ 
them penſions, and placed them in different dio-- — 
ceſſes, for the inſtruction of his people: but not 
ſatisfy'd with having carry*d his charitable endea- 
vours this length, and deſirous of having in his | 
kingdom a ſeminary of learned men capable of He foundsthe 
reaching the principal ſciences, he founded four r 2 
ſchools in Oxford; in the firſt the abbot Neotus *, f 


and Grimbald taught divinity; Aſſerius $, a Be- 


nedictine monk, taught grammar and rhetorick in 
the ſecond; the third was put under the direction 


of John **, a monk of St. David's in Wales, who 


taught logick, arithmetick, and muſick; the fourth 
was for geometry and aſtronomy, in which the fa- 
mous Johannes Scotus || was firſt profeſſor. This 
laſt had the ſirname given him of Erigena, that is, 
Iriſhman, from the word Erin, or Iren, the true 
name of Ireland ; without doubt that of Scotus 
ſprang from the ſame root, the inhabitants of Ire- 
land being then Scots. *Tis reported this Johannes 
Scotus, eminent in the commonwealth of learning, 
was ſtbab'd to death with pen-knives by his own 
ſcholars. Some authors ſay, he did not teach at 


%\” 


— _ _— * 


* — ” n—— 


(1) Spelman ſays, Alfred was not the firſt who divided the kingdom into counties; and this is evident ; but no doubt he made a 


more general, more exact, and more authentick diviſion, which, with ſome little difference, till ſubſiſts. 
(2) Almoſt the ſame regulation is obſerv'd in China. See the Hiſtory of Mendoc. 


* Vide Alfredi magni vita, p. 112. ſect. 70. 


( 3) Tis not likely this trade was carry'd on by ſea, the compaſs being then unknown. 


gh he was accounted a man of learnin 


he was more extoll'd for his virtues. *T'was by his advice and aſſiſtance, the King 


founded theſe ſchools. He died in 890. though by a fault in the preſs, the French edition of this hiſtory, done at the Hague, places 


his death in the year 690. 


I + He was ſent for out of France by King Alfred; he was a prelate of exemplary piety, and celebrated for his learning. 
Aſſerius Menevenſis had this firname from Menevia, now St. David's in Pembrokeſhire. He was in great favour with Alfred, 
| wrote and dedicated to this prince a compendium of his own military actions. 
He was in great favour with Alfred on account of his learning ;' he was a monk of the monaſtery of Menevia, and from thence 
ſent for by this prince. He is known by no other name than John the monk. | | 
|| He was learn'd in all the arts, ſciences, and lan uages, but 2 in the greek, chaldaic, and arabic. He was in great eſteem 
amiliarly. | 


with Charles the Bald, King of France, and converſed with him 


* 


Oxford, 
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Arup the Oxford, but at the monaſtery of Malmeſbury. 
Great. Among the men of learning whom Alfred diſtinguiſh d 
by his eſteem and favour, was Plegmundus t a Mercian, 
(ho afterwards became archbiſhop of Canterbury) 
with ſome others; a liſt of whoſe names 1s uſcleſs, 
as will not give us any knowledge of their cha- 
rafters; and *tis altogether as unneceſſary to ſtop and 
examine if the ſchools founded by Alfred did in a 
manner give birth to the univerſity of Oxtord, or 
whether there were before that time, like ſchools at 
Crekelade, which were removed to this city. Such 
an enquiry would not only lead me too far, but 
would be uſeleſs, conſidering how few are concern'd 
in the diſpute. *Tis ſufficient to obſerve the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, famous throughout all Europe, 

ſprang from theſe ſmall beginnings 
Origin of ſe- Notwithſtanding Alfred himſelf was very capa- 
veral councils. ble of judging what was moſt likely to give a happy 
iſſue to thoſe deſigns he had form'd for the good of 
his people, yet he conſulted men eminent for their 
abilities,and ſhew'd a great regard to their 8 
He had ſo regulated his affairs, that all reſolutions 
taken relating to the publick, paſs'd three coun- 
cils ; the firſt was the privy council, to which none 
were admitted who were not greatly in the King's 
eſtcem. Here all affairs to be laid before the ſecond 
council were firſt debated ; this ſecond, was com- 
poſed of biſhops, earls, viſcounts or preſidents of 
the counties, judges, and ſome of the principal 
thanes, ſince call'd barons. It ſomewhat reſembled 
the privy council that now is in England; none 
was admitted but whom the King was pleas'd to 
call. The third was the general council, or general 
aſſembly of the nation, call'd in Saxon Witreia- 
Gemot, which quality and offices of truſt, gave a title 
to ſit independent on the King's will. This aſſem- 


bly, at preſent call'd the parliament, a name deri- 


ved from the French, conſiſted of the two archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, the biſhops, earls, viſ 
counts, or high ſheriffs of counties, and the thanes 
or barons of the firſt rank. Tis ſtill warmly diſ- 
puted, whether the people had a right to ſend their 
repreſentatives to this afſembly : but I ſhall reſerve 
this diſcuſſion for another place. However, we 
view in theſe three councils the origin of the ſecret 
and privy council, and the antiquity of parlia- 


ments. All theſe councils, and in particular the 


Wittena-Gemot, which commonly afſembled once 
a year, being moſtly held at London, we may 
eaſily imagine gave this town an air of ſplendor, 
by which *twas greatly raiſed above what it had 
hitherto been. The Danes, who -were maſters of 
this city for ſome time, had ſo defaced it, 'twas 
ſcarcely to be known. Alfred took a pleaſure in 
beautifying this town, and augmenting its privi- 


leges; and the figure it afterwards made, and makes | 


at this time, is in ſome meaſure owing to his care. 


The city of This monarch, who had always the good of his 
Fry ey * people at heart, having ſettled affairs of import-' 


ance after the moſt prudent manner, thought one 
thing both neceſſary in itſelf, and ornamental to the 


kingdom, ſhould not be neglected; which was, to 


bring the Engliſh to an.emulation in building their 

houſes for the future in a ſtronger manner than they 

had hitherto done. At that time their buildings 

were moſtly of wood; a houſe built with any 

other materials was look'd upon as a ſort of won- 

| der. Alfred having begun to raiſe his palaces with 

b —— brick ſtone and brick, the example was by degrees fol- 
Houſes. low'd by the nobility: but the people did not fall 
into this method till ſome ages after. We may ſup- 


6— —— 


poſe the monaſteries demoliſh'd by the Danes, and ALrRep the 
afterwards rebuilt, being places held in greater ve- reat. 


ſhare in this improvement. However, theſe reli- 
= houſes did not begin to be inhabited till the 


ollowing reigns. 


ſipated the eſtates appropriated for the maintenance 
of the monks, ſcarce a man was to be found who 
would embrace a monaſtick life. This gives us 
ground to conjecture, it was not ſo much devotion 
which filPd the monaſteries, as the certainty of a 
maintenance without work *. | 

The Engliſh, during this King's reign, were fo 
| averſe to a religious life, that he was obliged, there 
being few monks in his own dominions, to people 
the monaſteries with others from abroad; bur after 
his death, when the monaſteries had recovered their 
eſtates out of the hands of diſſeiſors 4, their zeal 
was awaken'd, and tho? in the time of Alfred monks 
were wanting to fill the monaſteries, few being wil- 
ling to take upon them a monaſtick life; yet in 
few years after England afforded ſuch a number 
(which daily increaſed) there were not monaſteries 
iufficient to contain them. 


LP, 7 5 


taken up with the care of publick affairs, he ſeem'd vate life. 
to have no time or leiſure for his own —— con- 

cerns; but we ought to have a quite different idea 

of this great monarch. He was bleſs'd with fo 

happy a genius, that every thing he did, ſeem'd na- 

tural, and by a prudent diſpoſition of his affairs, 

he was always employ'd, yet always at leiſure. He 

knew too well the value of time to loſe the leaft 

part of it: far from the temper of ſome princes, 

who think themſelves authorized by their high dig- 

nity, to lay out all their time in diverſions or trit- 

fling amuſements, he endeavoured to employ every 
moment of his to advantage. | 

While he lay concealed in the iſle of Athelney, How hes. 
he made a vow to conſecrate the third part of his vided hst 
time to the ſervice of God, whenever he ſhou'd be . 
reſtored to a ſtate of tranquillity; which he had 

no ſooner attain'd, but he punctually performed 

this vow, by ſetting aſide eight hours every day 

for his devotions, eight hours for publick affairs, 

and the other eight — reſt, ſtudy and recreation. 

As the uſe of clocks or hour-glaſſes were not yet 

known in England, he meaſur'd his time by wax- 

lights, which were mark'd with circles of ſeveral 
colours, to diſtinguiſh the hours : but to prevent 

the wind's making them burn unequal, *tis ſaid he 
invented the expedient of putting them into horn 
lanterns ; tho? we may doubt this invention being of 

ſo modern a date as the time of Alfred. 

This prince's charities were very great, conſidering His chariis 
his revenues; and were by ſo much the more 
commendable, as they were done in ſecret, or at 
leaſt exempt from all manner of oſtentation: he 
brought up in his court, or in the ſchools of Ox- His care 
ford, a good number of the young quality, who 2 i 
were inſtructed in all things neceſſary to render them 
one day ſerviceable to their country; but the care 
ne took to cultivate the ſciences, and to induce His __ 
his ſubjects to a taſte for letters was not all; his © 
own example was yet a greater incitement, ſince 
no prince was ever more ſtudious. The progreſs 
he had made in literature, notwithſtanding he was 
ſo long employ'd in the regulation of the govern- 
ment, and in the care of the war, may convince 


us how much he huſbanded rhe remainder of his 


5 Mr. Rapin has before given us a deſcri 
he had ſrom Bede, but leſt out a line, Vs 
by the labour of their own hands. 


* '* he who pute other out of his lands without order of law. 


, 


He was the greateſt divine of histime, and always conſulted by 
tion of the monaſtery 
ui omnes labore ſuarum manuum 
J ſhall make no reflection on what he now ſays. 


— 


— 


Alfred, in whatever related to religion and literature. 
of Bangor, in which were 2100 religious; this account he tells you 
vivere ſolebant: That all theſe monks were maintain d 


time, 


” a 
__ 2 — ” 
>.> « £ vue P — n 


neration in that age than in the preſent, had their 3 


In Alfred's time they were al- Few monks i 5 
moſt intirely deſerted: the Daniſh wars having diſ- Alfred's ine. % 


I have hitherto mention'd Alfred as a prince fo Alfred's pi. Jl 
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he time, in dedicating it to his ſtudies. The author | 
A Gfeat of his lie aſſures us, he was reckonꝰ d the beſt Sax- 
on poet of the age in which he lived; that he 


tion, and all of them unanimouſly repreſent him as 
one of the beſt princes that ever wore a crown. 


was a good grammarian, orator, philoſopher, 
architect, geometrician and hiſtorian. He com- 
poſed ſeveral works, which were in great eſteem 3 
among a number of others, he tranſlated into Sax- 
on, the Paſtoral of Pope Gregory I. the Conſo- 
lation of Boethius, and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
How ſhameful was it for the Engliſh nation to be 
ſo ignorant at a time they had ſo learned a King 
this excellent prince bitterly complained that from 
the Humber to the Thames, there was not one 
prieſt who underſtood divine ſervice as he ought; 
and from the Thames to the ſea, not one able to 
tranſlate the eaſieſt latin author into Saxon. This 
univerſal ignorance, and the little reliſh the Engliſh 
had at that time for arts and ſciences, made him 
earneſtly ſeek opportunities to induce ſtrangers emi- 
nent in their profeſſions to come into his domi- 
nions. He took particular care to have the moſt 
noted workmen in his ſervice, and ſet them to 
work with no other deſign, than that of their 
own improvement; he placed in the chairs of Ox- 
ford, thoſe who had the greateſt reputation for 
learning, and aſſign'd them conſiderable penſions : 
his view was to ſtir up an emulation in the Eng- 
liſh, and engage them to attempt reſcuing themſelves 
out of that groſs ignorance into which they were 
ſunk. The reputation of his wiſdom and piety, 
being ſpread as far as Rome, the Pope ſent him 
a great number of relicks; and in reſpect to this 


prince, granted new privileges to the Engliſh col- 


lege. Abel, patriarch of Jeruſalem, deſiring to give 
him marks of his eſteem, alſo made him a preſent 


of tome relicks, which he received with great ſatiſ- 
faction. 


Y WDiſributionof *Tis now time to come to the manner of his 
> regulating his domeſtick affairs, in which his pru- 


dence was not leſs remarkable than in his care for 
thoſe of the publick : he divided the officers of his 
court into three claſſes, which releived one another 
every two months; a practice at that time not ob- 
ſerved in other regal palaces, but ſince copy'd by 
many princes. His revenues he divided into two 
equal parts, one he employ'd in different forts of 
charities z this was ſubdivided into four parts; the 
firſt was diſtributed in alms among all ſorts of 
poor, the ſecond was allotted for the maintenance 
of the monaſteries he had founded ; the third was 
appropriated to the ſubſiſtance of the profeſſors and 
ſcholars he maintain'd at Oxford ; the fourth was 
ſet aſide for the relief of all ſorts of monks, whe- 
ther foreigners or Engliſh. The ſecond part of his 
revenues he divided into three branches ; the firſt 
was for the entertainment of his houſe, the ſecond 
for the payment of the workmen he employ'd in 


the embelliſhing his palaces and for other curious 


works ; the third was dealt out in penſions to ſuch 
foreigners as he had invited into his dominions, to 
ſtir up an emulation in, and to give inſtructions to, 
his ſubjects. When I mention his revenues, I mean 
his hereditary eſtate : it was not the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, to load the people with taxes to ſupport the 
luxury of ſovereigns. 

What has been hirherto ſaid of this illuſtrious 
prince, may ſuffice to inſtru us in the ny: 
occurences of his reign, and to give us an 1dea 
of his perſonal qualities. I might add a great 


many more particulars, ſince his lite alone fills a 


large volume: but I think I may break off here, 


without injuring the memory of this monarch, who | 


1 


juſtly merited the title given him of Great. Not 
one hiſtorian taxes him with any vice or imperfec- 


ts 


1 


He dy'd in the year goo, at the age of fifty two “, His death. 
having reign'd twenty eight years and fix months; Ax' 900. 


the greater part of which time he ſpent in a ſtate of 
warfare; and but a ſmall part was allow'd him to 
cnjoy the ſweets of peace : his hiſtory ſhews in either 
ſituation, he always govern'd with great prudence 
and reſolution. What chiefly diſtinguiſhes him from 
a great number of other ſovereigns, was his unfeign*d 
love for his people, of which he gave inconteſtable 
proofs, not by words only, as many do; but by 
real and ſolid effects. In return, never was prince 
better beloved of his ſubjects; doubtleſs this rect 
procal affection contributed very much to the ma- 
king the Danes (ſettled in England) lay aſide all 


thoughts of ſhaking off his yoke, when they had 
once ſubmitted to it. 


Alfred had many children by his wife Alſwitha: His children. 
ſome of theſe dy'd before him, of which number 8 de 
was his eldeſt ſon Edmund, whom he deſign'd his them. 


ſucceſſor. Among thoſe who ſurviv'd him, Edward 
ſucceeded to the throne. Ethelward, educated at 
Oxford among men of letters, became a ve 
learned man, and dy'd at the age of forty, in the 
year 922, Elfleda his eldeſt daughter, married to 
Ethelred ear! of Mercia, was very famous in the 
reign of her brother Edward. Alfwitha or Ethel- 
ſwitha, by the Flemings call'd Eltruda, was mar- 
ried to Baldwin earl of Flanders; Ethelgitha who 
choſe a religious life, was abbeſs of the monaſtery 
of Shafiſbury, founded by the King her father, 


EDWARD I. Surnamed the ELvzs, 
Seventh King of ExncLanp. 


England was in a manner divided among the Aw' goo. 
Danes and Engliſh, when Edward ſucceeded to the State of Eng- 


throne. 


The former held Northumberland and land in the be- 


Eſtanglia, out of which, in the preceding wars, igus- 
they had driven moſt of the Engliſh families: the | 


Engliſh ſtill poſſeſs'd Weſſex, which included all 
the country ſouth of the Thames, and the ancient 
kingdom of Eſſex. Mercia was divided between 


the two nations, who were intermix'd in this country, 


but in ſuch manner, that on the ſouth and weſt 
they were more numerous than the Danes; but on 
the eaſt and north, theſe people were ſuperior in 
number. : 

In the laſt years of Alfred's reign the Danes had 
continued in a perfect obedience, fearing to draw 
the arms of that w_ into the countries which they 
had got in poſſeſſion. Beſide, they were glad to 
enjoy a little reſt, to ſtrengthen themſelves in the 
eſtabliſhments they had made in England ; where- 
fore they were rather pleaſed with, than uneaſy at 
their countrymens =o 5 In effect, they 
could never obtain their propoſed end, if the war 
had been continually renew'd by the arrival of freſh 
Danes, who under the name of friends were as trou- 
bleſome to them as to the Engliſh. The retreat of 
theſe dangerous gueſts, and the calm which the whole 


kingdom enjoy'd under the equitable reign of Alfred, 


attording them leiſure to cultivate their lands, and 
by traffick, to encreaſe their riches, they began to 
think of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke : this made 


\ 


them reſolve to lay hold on the firſt opportunity Echelward 
offer'd, to ſtir up commotions in England, not fon of Ethel- 


doubting but they wou'd contribute to the execution 
of their deſign, | 


bert aſſerts his 
ight to the 


I have already ſaid, Ethelbert elder brother of Ann. Sax. 
Alfred, had left two ſons, in their infancy. Ethel- H. Huntingd. 
ward the elder of theſe princes being at Altred's l. 5. 


He was buried in the cathederal church of St. Peter at Wincheſter, 


A 3 
* 


— 


tho removed afterwards into the church of the new monaſtery, 


death 


without the northgate of the city call'd Hyde. 
Vor. I. 


L I 


* 


— 
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Eowanp I. death of mature age, thought it time to aſſert his 
right to the pred He pretended Ethelwolph his 
randfather cou'd not, according to the rules of 
juſtice, entail the crown to his ſons ſucceſſively, in 
rejudice to the children of the eldeſt ; but allowing 
he had right ſo to do, yet there was no reaſon to 
fix the ſucceſſion after £ death of the four bro- 
thers, in the family of the laſt, leaving the children 
of the ſecond, without inheritance : that at moſt he 
could only entail the kingdom of Kent, which was 
in his poſſeſſion ; and had no power over that of 
Weſſex of which he was not ſovereign at the time 
he made his will. Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons 
ſeem'd to carry ſome weight, Ethelward found no 
partiſans among the Engliſh : doubtleſs the vene 
ration they had for the memory of Alfred, by- 
aſs'd them to his ſon ; or may-be, they were con- 
vinced, Ethelwolph had the power to order the 
ſucceſſion as he thought fir. As the ancient writers 
have not been very clear upon this ſubjc&, twou'd 
be no eaſy matter to decide the queſtion, by the 
common Jaw of the Saxons, with which we are too 
little acquainted : wherefore to keep myſelf within 
the bounds of a plain recital of matters of fact, I 
need only fay, that Ethelward finding himſelf deſ- 
titute of aſſiſtance from his countrymen, was com- 
pell'd to have recourſe to that of the Danes, by 
whom in all likelihood he had been encouraged to 
make this claim. | 
This prince deſigning to wreſt the crown from 
Edward, began his enterprize by ſeizing on Win- 
born, a fortified town in Dorſetſhire ; he did not 
doubt being there attack'd; but flatter'd himſelf it 
the place held out a little while, the Danes would 
ive Edward ſo much diverſion in another quarter, 
ere would not be able to take it: but theſe hopes 
proved vain, Edward march'd with ſuch diligence 
towards Winborn, that he had like to have ſur- 
priz'd it, before Ethel ward could poſſibly take pro- 
He withdraws per meaſures for his defence: he had ſcarcely time 
among the allow'd him to get out of the town, and throw 
Danes, himſelf into the protection of the Danes already in 
and by them 3 
is acknow- arms, and who upon his coming to them, acknow- 
ledg,d King, ledg'd him King of England; pretending they had 
an equal right with the Weſt-faxons to elect a ſo- 
2 as they poſſeſs'd one half of the king- 
om. 
Ethelward withdrawing to the Danes, was an 
indication to the King of a troubleſome war ; the 
conſequences of which he had juſt reaſon to appre- 
hend ; tho* he thought himſelf a match for the 
Danes ſettled in England, yet he fear'd thoſe from 
abroad laying hold on the opportunity, and plung- 
ing his kingdom into the calamities it had already 
labour'd under. This apprehenſion made him re- 
ſolve to uſe his utmoſt efforts to put an end to this 
war before the Danes could call in their countrymen 
to their aſſiſtance, Immediately after the reduction 
of Winborn, he march'd towards Northumberland 
at the head of his army, which daily augmented 
by troops coming in to him from all quarters. His 
expedition was ſuch a ſurprize to his enemies, that 
finding themſelves no way able to withſtand him, 
they were under the neceſſity of deſerting and re- 
moving from their country the prince whoſe pro- 
tection they had undertaken. They had very ſoon 


reaſon to repent their having engaged in his intereſt, 


Ethelward 
ſeizes on Win- 


born, 


and ſoon loſes 
It. 


An' goz. 
He is deſerted 
by the Danes. 


Edward takes 
ſeveral towns 
in Mercia. 


loſt them ſeveral towns in Mercia, which Edward 
thought prudent to ſecure: he would not at this 
time puniſh them more ſeverely, fearing, ſhould he 
drive them to the neceſſity of calling in aid from 
Denmark, the war might again be kindled, which 
ſeemꝰ d to be extinguiſh'd : he thought ir ſufficient 


or having ſo ill ſupported it. This vain attempt 


| 


to repair ſome fortreſſes in Mercia, and to confine Eywano), 


dued without great trouble, 


7 


them in that country,, where they had a little too 
much liberty. | | | 

Ethelred earl of Mercia, and the princeſs Elfleda An' 903. 
his wife, were of ſignal ſervice to the King in this Eigeda f. 
war, in withſtanding the Danes of Mercia, and pre- King's hike 
venting the Welſh from ſending them ſupplies. *Tis | 
ſaid, Elfleda having had a very hard labour with 
her firſt child, took a reſolution, which ſhe kepr, 
never to run the like hazard a ſecond time. From 
thence forward ſhe betook herſelf to arms, and like 
a true amazonian, gave proofs of her courage in 
all the wars her brother had with the Danes. She 
was commonly call'd King Elfleda, to ſhew they 
acknowledg'd in her the qualifications both of a 
man and ** King. 1133 

In the mean while prince Ethelward, tho' ab- Ethelward 
ſent, was not inactive; leaving England, he went N _ = 
over to France, and obtained a powerful ſupply , * oo = | 
from the Normans. With theſe troops he return'd Normands, 
to England, and landed in Eſſex, which he ſub- and feizes 
Edward did not ex- Eſſex. 1 
pect his enemy would in ſo ſhort a time be in a 
condition to make new attempts; wherefore his care 
being limited to the ſecuring Mercia from the in- 
vaſions of the Northumbrian Danes, he had neg- ' 
lected Eſſex, as thinking it in no danger. The ar- The Dane: 
rival of the Normans rouzed the Danes of Nor- join him. 
thumberland and Eſtanglia, and inſpired them with 
the reſolution to make a diverſion in favour of 
Ethelward : they again took up arms, broke into, 
and miſerably waſted that part of Mercia inhabited 
by the Engliſh, Twas a ſenſible affliction to Ed- 
ward, that he was conſtrain'd to bear with theſe 
inſults till he had gather'd his troops together 
which he had diſbanded, thinking he had no longer 
occaſion for their ſervice. He was no ſooner at the 
cad of his army, but he took a ſevere revenge of the 
Danes for the miſchiefs they had brought upon 
the Engliſh. During the courſe of this war he ob- 
tained ſeveral victories over the Danes and Nor- 
mans, which deprived the former of all hopes of 
ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke, and made his couſin 
deſpair of aſcending the throne. At length Ethel- Ax' 903. 
ward being ſlain in battle, and the Daniſh forces Ethelward 
conſiderably diminiſh'd, they were no longer able -——=_ 
to maintain the war with the ſame vigour they Hiſt. Dan. 
had begun it. However, they continued it two 
years «6 the death of Ethelward, but having made 
ſeveral vain attempts to repair their loſſes, they de- An" 907. 
termin'd to fue for peace, which Edward was wil- 28 
ling to grant, on condition they ſhould own him Panes. 
their ſovereign, as they had formerly acknowledg'd 
the King his father, and the Normans ſhould return 
to France. | 

This peace could not be of long duration be- Ax! 910. 
tween two neighbouring people ſo inveterate againſt The war r. 
each other; and indeed the war broke out again in ne d. 
three years, which proved fatal to the Danes, who 
in a very ſhort time loſt two battles. Edward, 
who knew how to improve his advantages, took 
from them ſeveral towns in Mercia, and at length 
compe]Pd them to yield him up the whole country. 
Ethelred, who had bravely ſeconded the King his 
brother-in-law, was by this ceſſion (and not before) 
actual earl of Mercia, but did not long enjoy the 
acquiſition, being ſnatch'd away by death almoſt Ax' 912. 
at the ſame time this province was united to his Death of 


g 8 Ethelred earl 
government. This earl was not only governor or e 


2 of Mercia, he had beſide a particular right Some remar 
over this country; but what that right was, is not on his digi 
eaſily made out by the accounts we have from hiſto- 
rians. It ſeems by William of Malmeſbury, as if 
Mercia was a * feodal tenure of the crown of Eng- 


WM 3 


® Feodal, of or belonging to fee +, 
"+ Fee 2 ne 


priety of the ſoil always remaining to the 


it) is a right which the vaſſal has in la ee . 
to take the profits of it hereditarily, — by to his Jord ſuch ann n 


a 5 ngs of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and 
duties and ſervices as belong to military tenure ; the meer pro- 


land, 
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e princes of Germany hold their ſtates of 

og 4 1). The ceſſion which Elfleda his wi- 
dow made to the King her brother of London and 
Oxford, makes this pretty plain; for, had Ethel- 
red her huſband been no more than a governor or 
viceroy, Elfleda would have had no right to 

have yielded up theſe towns, as ſhe would have had 

no intereſt in them. 

Elfleda having taken upon her the government of 

Mercia, after death of the earl her huſband, 
follow'd the example of her father and brother, in 
ſtrongly fortifying her towns, to bereave the Danes 

of all hopes of ever more entering that country. A- 

mong the towns ſhe repair'd or fortified, theſe are 

. particularly mention'd, viz. Warwick, Tamworth, 
- 2h | Wedeſbury, Charbury, Edeſbury, and Cheſter. 
2 This laſt had been long demoliſhed. Elfleda having 
4 taken this prudent care, turned her arms upon 
Wales, and after ſeveral victories, made the Welſh 

her tributaries. | 3 
The year 916 yields a remarkable Epoch, if it 


= Ax 915. 


* 7 he univerſity of 
University of 15 true what ſome pretend, that the 

© | —— Cambridge * was then founded by King Edward: 
bounded. but this is a conteſted fact; for ſome authors main- 


tain the origin of this famous univerſity is of a much 
later date; while others again place it farther back, 
attributing its foundation to Cantaber a Spaniard, 
who lived 315 years before Chriſt : in ſhort, others 
cutting off ſome ages from this antiquity, think it 
ſufficient to place its origin in the beginning of tle 
ſeventh Century, and to give the honour of its 
foundation to Sabert, who then reign'd in the king- 
dom of Eſſex. I ſhall not take upon me to make 
any deciſion on this diſpute, which the emulation 
between Oxford and Cambridge has made a pretty 
warm one. I cannot, however, forbear obſerving, 
that if the univerſity of Cambridge had ſubſiſted in 
the time of King Sabert, or even in the reign of 
Alfred the Great, it is ſurprizing, neither Bede, in 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, nor Aſſerius, in the life 
of Alfred, takee any notice of it. 
From the year 910, when the war between the 
Engliſh and Danes broke out again, to the year 922, 
hiſtory affords us nothing more than a long ſeries of 
battles, a icular recital of which muſt neceſſarily 
be very tedious ; I ſhall therefore make no ſcruple 
ET to paſs them by, and relate only their moſt remark- 
5 able conſequences. | : 
Au 013, The princeſs Elfleda +, fiſter of Edward, dy'd 


e 
. 


3 
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Eowanp I. land, pretty near of the ſame nature with thoſe by | 


before the end of this war, leaving an only daugh- E>waro I. 
ter, named Elfwina, a woman grown. Elfleda, 6 


I have already ſaid, ſucceeded her huſband in the ſo- 


vereignty of Mercia. I call it a ſovereignty, as 


tis Certain *twas more than a common government; 


but that we may have a right idea of this matter, 
*twill not be amiſs to conſider the ſtate of Mercia at 
that time. Hiſtorians have left us very much in the 
dark, as they have not clearly explain'd this point. 
We muſt remember that Ethelred was poſſeſs'd of 
the town of London only, and the territory belong- 
ing to it 3 or, at moſt, the county of Middleſex ; 
though he had the title of earl of Mercia ; and thar 
London, formerly the capital of Eſſex, was then 
become capital of Mercia, In proceſs of time, 
Ethelred, by his conqueſts over the Danes in that 
country, having made great additions to his little 
ſtate, the preſent of Alfred, to his ſon-in-law and 
his daughter, became ſo conſiderable, it might well 
give ground of jealouſy to the new King, and make 
him apprehend their ſucceſſors growing too power- 
ful: however, while Elfleda liv'd, Edward ſhew'd 
not the leaſt uneaſineſs at her proſperity z and had 
no thoughts of depriving her of an intereſt, in the 
acquiſition of which ſhe had ſo great a ſhare : but Edward is ap- 
after the death of this princeſs, he did not think it Prehenſive his 
prudent to leave her daughter Elfwina a patrimony, 1 
which enabled her to give diſturbance to England Mercia 6 the 
by an ill judged marriage. And, indeed, ſome hi- Danes. 
ſtorians affirm, this young princeſs had reſolved to 
marry a Daniſh prince, for which reaſon her uncle 
Edward ſtripped her of -her inheritance ; no doubt, 
tearing ſhe might introduce the enemies of the 
kingdom into thoſe towns which had been with fo 
much difficulty wreſted from them. Whatever was He ſeizes on, 
the cauſe, Edward, after the death of Elfleda, ſeiz'd and joins it to 
_ Mercia, and carried his niece with him into bis o flares. 
eſſex, In all probability ſhe paſſed the reſt of 


her days in a monaſtery : but whether Elfwina's de- 


ſign to marry a Dane was actually fact, or invented 
to juſtify Edward's procedure with regard to his 
niece, it equally ſtrengthens my remark, that Ethel- 
red and Elfleda were proprietors of Mercia, Had 
they been only governours, Edward had been un- 
der no neceſlity of giving this projected marriage as 
a reaſon for taking the government from his niece; 
nor had it, on the other hand, been neceſſary to in- 
0 3 this pretence, if what was alledged was ground- 
leſs. 

[ have been a little particular upon this ſubject, 


« 
2 


„ 


Death of El- 
died. 


ſays, it is ſometimes earl, 5 
with regard to Ethelred, according to this paſſage of G. of 
Merciorum nomine tenus, quippe commendatum duci Ethelredo. 

This famous univerſity was formerly call'd Grantceſter; by 
by Cantaber a Spaniard 


ectures of grammar, 


k him the quality of ſubregulus Merciorum. Selden aſſures us, ſubregulus ſignifies earldorman or earl. Du 
(1) Ethelred took upon hum nd 2es Brain 5 * dignity viz. ſemi-rex an half-king. 'Tis in this laſt ſenſe we muſt take it 
almeſb. Edvardus duo regna Merciorum & viſi Saxonum conjunxerat 


Antonine Camboritum; ſaid to have been built, as Mr. Rapin ſays, 
„by the manuſcript hiſtory of Cambridge; 375 years before Chriſt. In the time of Bede twas a little deſolate 
city, An. Ch. 141. Burton the monk; ſays, nine ſcholars of this city received _— and preached the goſpel to the Britons. In 
che reign of King Henry I. the monks Giſſebert, Odo, Terricus and William, : | arte 
laſt —_ | logick, and rhetorick ; Giflebert, on the ſabbath and feſtival days, read divinity. The following is « 
lift of the colleges and balls, the founders, and years of the foundations. 


orted to Cambridge, and in a publick barn the three 


: ugh Balſham 128 
11. Clare Hall ) Richard Badew n c a 340 
, us Chriſti iety of fryars in us Chriſti 13 
IV. Penn fa a Lady Mary St. Paul, — of Pembroke 1 4 | 
V. Trinity Hall William Bateman 1353 
VI. Gonvil and Caius Edmund Gonvil 1348 
eee Remy Vit 
VII 2 80 ale 57 | Queen Margaret of Anjou 1441 
* IX. l . . | Robert Woodlark 1448 
ar | X. Jeſus College | John Alcocke 1459 
. g = —— — ©] Margaret counteſs of Richmond, about 1505 
. St. John's | 
XIII. Magdalen College | Tomes, _= : 54% 
XIV. Trinity College | —— 4t 
XV. Emanuel E (CITI y | 
XVI. Sidney Suflex Francis Sidney 


+ She was buried at Gloceſter, in the monaſtery of St. Peter, which her huſband and herſelf had built 
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Eowarn I. 
Corr / nes 


An' 921 and 


922 the Danes 


tubmit to Ed- 
Ward. 


Edward ſub- 
dues the 
Welſh, 


: 10 6 oard t Ethel 
as there are various opinions with regar to | bur if he equall'd the great Alfred in his military 


red's quality. | | 
In the war which was ſtill carry'd on between 


Edward and the Danes, theſe latter daily loſt ground, 


while this prince, expert in laying hold of all advan- 


tages, inceſſantly preſſed them, allowing them no | 
time to breathe ; by which method, he at length re- 
duced them to ſuch extremity, they were obliged to 


ſubmit and again acknowledge him their ſovereign. 
'Thoſe remaining in Mercia were the firſt ſubdued ; 
the Eſtanglians ſoon follow'd, and gave themſelves 
abſolutely up without conditions : the northumbr1- 
ans were the laſt, being the moſt powerful; ſcarce 
any but Danes inhabiting Northumberland. By the 

rogreſs Edward made in the other provinces, they 
judged their ſubmiſſion would be of more advantage 
to them than the carrying on a war which mult 
neceſſarily end in their ruin. They were at that 
time govern'd by three Kings: Sithrick and Nigel 
his brother, reign'd on the other ſide the J ine; Re- 
ginald, who had ſeiz'd on York, was poſſeſs'd of 
all the country lying between the Tine and Hum- 


ber. Some time after, Sithrick kill'd his brother 


Nigel, and reign'd ſingly in the north. 


The ſtare of Wales in ſome meaſure depended on 


that of the Danes: while theſe were in arms, the 
Kings of England having full employment from 
them, ſuffer'd the Welſh peaceably to enjoy their 
liberty. But their apprehenſions ceaſing on the 
fide of the north, they commonly attack'd the 
Welſh. It was in ſuch a ſituation of affairs, that 
Elfleda, ſtrengthen'd by ſome of the King her bro- 
ther's forces, obliged chem to pay her tribute: at- 
ter the death of this princeſs, the Welſh made ar 
attempt to free themſelves from it; and, to keep 
Edward employ'd, gave a powerful ſuccour to thc 
Danes. The King, who at that time had his hands 
full, thought fit to diſſemble; but as ſoon as he had 
concluded a peace with the Danes, he marched a: 
gainſt Rice ap Madoc (1), King of Wales, who 
was ſuſtain'd by a Daniſh general named Leoffreth. 
After ſeveral conflicts, which decided nothing, Ed- 
ward, at length, obtained a ſignal victory; which 


obliged the Welſh King to ſue tor peace, ſtipulating 


The Britons to pay the uſual tribute. In ſhort, the Britons of 


of Cumberland Cum 


iubmit to Ed- 
ward. 


berland, who had put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Danes, ſubmitted to Edward. Some 
hiſtorians pretend, the King of Scots follow'd this 
example, and did homage * to the King of Eng- 
land: but the ſcots not only deny this fact, but 
maintain it impoſſible; ſince the word homage was 
never heard of in the iſland till after the Norman 
conquelt : but this is no deciſive reaſon ; ſince what 


is meant by this term, might be in uſe under ano- 


Ax' 925. 


Death of Ed- 


ward, 


ther name, and indeed the ſovereignty of Alfred 
and Edward over the Danes of Northumberland, 
and over the Mercians in the time of Ethelred 
and Elfleda, was nothing more than a homage done 
them fr thoſe countries, tho? 'tis poſſible the 
expreſi. 1 itſelf was not made uſe of, | 
dward reaped the fruit of his victories, by being 
both feared and reſpected by thoſe in the iſland, 
who were capable of giving him jealouſy, and very 
much eſteem*d by all the foreign princes ; having 
reign'd twenty four years, he dy'd in 925 F he 
had acquired as great a reputation in war as the King 
his father, and like him brought all England'un- 
der his juriſdiction; by which means this nation 


enjoy'd a ſtate of tranquility but ſeldom known 


_ 


| 


* 


fell A of his illuſtrious father. 


with regard to this woman gives us a ſort of 


from the times the Danes began their devaſtations : ED wand 1, 
virtues, it muſt be allow'd in all other reſpects he 


He had children by three women; the firſt na- Story of Ed. 
med Egwina was but his concubine; ſhe was the ward and Eg. 
daughter of a poor ſhepherd. A certain hiſtorian nA. 


romance, which 'tis neceſſary to mention on account 
of the ſequel. I call it a romance, ſince according 
to the author who relates it, he had no other au- 
thority than ballads, which were in the memory of 
the people even in his time (2). This is ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the ſpaniſh romances, which contain ſe- 
veral ſtories of the ancient Kings of the country. 
Our author ſays, that Egwina being aſleep in the 
fields, dreamt the moon coming out of her belly, 
ſpread ſo great a light, that it illuminated all Eng- 
land. Some time after ſhe had an opportunity to | 
tell this dream to an old woman, who had nurſed % 
Edward ; ſhe valuing herſelf on her knowledge in I: 
the interpretation of dreams, and imagining this to 
portend ſomething extraordinary, received Egwina 
into her houſe, and brought her up, not like a 
country wench, but like a perſon of quality. Eg- 
wina greatly improved by the care taken of her, 
became in time both very beautiful and thoroughly 
accompliſh'd. While ſhe continued with her bene- 
. it happen'd that Edward, who was not 
yet King, paſſing near the place of his nurſe's reſi- 
-ience, made her a viſit. He ſaw Egwina, and at 
firſt ſight became deſperately in love: his paſſion 
was ſo violent, that he made uſe of the moſt mo- 
ving terms and the moſt earneſt ſolicitations to 
engage his nurſe to procure him the poſſeſſion of 
this girl. The old woman, who loved Edward,and 
had always Egwina's dream in her thoughts, at 
length yielded, and induced the young girl to al- 
low the prince the ſatisfaction he Jo earneſtly deſi- 
red. From that time forward he paſſionately loved. Edward's ch. 
Egwina, by whom he had three children; Arhel- dren by Eg- 
ſtan the eldeſt, ſucceeded to the crown after Ed- Vina. 
ward's death z Alfred the ſecond, died in the life of 
his father; the third was a daughter, by ſome call'd 
Editha, and by others Beatrix. TONE Ni 

Edward by his wife had two ſons and ſix daugh- His other chil 
ters; the elder of theſe ſons named Elfward dy*d dren by hi 
at Oxford immediately after his father; ſo that he Wife. 
had not the time even to taſte of royalty. Edwin 
the ſecond, was deprived of his right, and came to 
a tragical end, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. As 
to the ſix daughters, ſome of them, by the care 
of their brother Athelſtan, were married to great 
princes, and others became nuns. Elfleda the eldeſt 
was abbeſs of Ramſey; Eguina married to Charles 
the Simple & King of France, was mother of Louis 
d'Outre- mer; Edilda ſpent her days in a monaſtery ; 
the fourth of the ſame name, married Hugh the 
Great,carl of Paris, father of Hugh Capet'; Edgitha 
was married to Otho the Great, Emperor of Ger- 
many; the youngeſt named Edgiva, married Lewis 
the Blind, King of Provence, by whom ſhe had a 
ſon named Conſtantine. | | 

By Edgiva his ſecond wife Edward had two ſons xx; children 
and two daughters: the two ſons, Edmund and Ed- by Edgiva. 
red, fate upon the throne: Edburga became a nun ; 
and her ſiſter Edgiva married Lewis, a prince of 7 
Aquitain. Tis very probable this princeſs has been | 
taken for her half-ſiſter Edgiva, married to Lewis 


oll 
eto 
ke 
9 


- 
'-). 


(1) That is, fon of Madoc. | : 


The ceremony of doing homage is thus; the perſon doing it is to be ungirt with his head uncove 
ſhall fir, the other kneel, and holding his hands together between the Lord's hands, ſhall ſay, 41 
«« forward, for life, for member, and for wordly honour, and unto 
you. And the Lord ſo ſitting ſhall kiſs the perſon ſo doing homage 


3 ke 


rd; the lord to whom 'tis done 
become your man from this day 


you ſhall be truly faithful, and bear you faith for the lands I bear of 


+ He dy'd at Faringdon in Berkſhire, and was buried in the new monaſtery of Wincheſter. 


{ . (2) Magis ex cantilenis quam ex libris. 


$ After the death of Charles, ſhe married Herbert earl of Vermandois. 


King 
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1 Rollo gets pol. In the reign of Edward the elder, Rollo chief 
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es 1. King of Province, ſince hiſtory mentions no prince | 


of Aquitain in thoſe times. 

The Daniſh hiſtorians mention another daughter 
of Edward the elder named Thyra, who, as they af- 
firm, was married to Gormon III. one of their Kings. 
*Tis aſtoniſbing theſe ſhould take ſuch poſitive no- 
tice of an Engliſh princeſs whom the Engliſh hiſ- 
torians paſs over in ſilence. 


eon of the of the Normans in France, had ſo ſtrongly forti- 


K* 
0 


; William ſuc- 


PT... tim. he had by Poppa, daughter to the earl of Bayeux. 


akedom of fied himſelf in Neuſtria “, *twas impoſſible for the 


"= rmandy. 5 ' ' 1 
1 — ar French to diſlodge him. Charles the Simple, who 


r. 912. then reign' d, had no other method to free himſelf from 


the daily uneaſineſs which the neighbourhood of this 
ſtranger cauſed him, than that of yielding to him 
the country he had got into his poſſeſſion, which 
was not in his power to wreſt trom him. He 
therefore gave him the ſovereignty of that part of 
Neuſtria, which lies between the Seine and the Epta, 
wich the title of Dutchy of Normandy; the con- 
di tions were, that Rollo ſhou'd receive baptiſm ; 
that he ſhou'd marry Giſelle the King's daughter, 
and do homage for his Duchy to the crown of 


5 : His death. France. Rollo, according to Mezerai, dy'd in 917, 


others ſay in 924, and ſome again, with leſs ground, 
in 928. He was ſucceeded by his ſon William, whom 


AT HE LST AN, 
Eighth King of ENGLAND. 


; : Abella e. Elſward the eldeſt ſon of Edward dying few days 
J lecded King of after his father, and his other legitimate ſons being 
3 England. © in their infancy, Athelſtan ſon of Egwina, by the 


conſent . of the clergy and nobility aſcended the 
throne T. Tho? we find in this prince a mixture 
of noble and baſe blood, yet the former ſo much 
prevail'd, that his greatneſs of foul cover'd the defects 
in his birth., Altred his grandfather had knighted 
him by girting on the ſword, as was the cuſtom of 
thoſe times. Edward his father, who had a very 
great affection for him, had entruſted his education 
to earl Ethelred his brother-in-law, and to the 
princeſs Elfleda his ſiſter; who took all poſſible 
care to bring him up in the principles of virtue. 
As he had made one in all their councils, and had accom- 
panied them in all their military expeditions, he had 
acquired both in the art of war, and that of govern- 
ing, ſuch an experience as, join'd to his natural genius, 
gain'd him a general efteem; Thus, when he 
mounted the throne, he was not only of an age 
proper to hold the reins of government; being in 
his thirtieth year, but was alſo equal to the bur- 
then of ſovereignty. Hiſtory does not mention the 
reaſons which induced the Engliſh to give the crown 
to this prince, notwithſtanding . the flaw in his 
birth; which however ſeem'd ſo eſſential to the 
King his father, that he thought it his duty to name 
one of his legitimate ſons, tho* younger than 
Athelſtan, for his . ſucceſſor. *Tis probable after 
the death of Elſward, Athelſtan's maturity of age, 
and his other excellent qualifications, gave him the 
preference to. Edwin, Edward's ſecond legitimate 
"I ſon, who was much younger. is 
Aw a- This election, however, was not pleaſing to all: 
ng. * - ſome of the principal lords thinking it a diſhonour 
mn... doe be goyern'd by a baſtard, enter'd into a_conſpi- 
he chief 
ken ent r fred chief of the conſpirators had ſecretly laid his 


x 6 — 9 *.-” * . +* 


ſchenie for ſurprizing Athelſtan at Wincheſter, Aruzrs TAM. 
with deſign to put out his eyes; this plot being diſWWƷꝗ?2—t 
cover'd, he was by the King's orders taken up; he 

could not be brought to acknowledge his guilt, and 

offer'd to purge himſelf by oath, in the preſence of 

the Pope. This manner of juſtifying himſelf; 

though far from a proof of his innocency, Athel- 

ſtan was willing to accept; wherefore Alfred was and ſent to 
conducted to Rome, to make the oath he offer'd: Rome; 
perhaps Athelſtan was unwilling to ſtain the begin- 

ning of his reign with blood; or, may be; appre- 

hended, that too great a ſeverity with a man of 

the firſt rank, might bring upon him the hatred of 

the reſt of the nobility. Some /time after, he re- where he dies 
ceived letters from Rome, which informed him that 
Alfred coming into the preſence of the Pope, and 


making the oath he was obliged to, fell into a ſwoon, 


which laſted three days, and ended but with his life: 
Theſe letters added, that the Pope, convinced by 
this accident, of Alfred's perjury, had depoſited: 
his corpſe in the Engliſh college, till he ſhould 
know the King's will with regard to its being 
bury*d. Athelſtan, fatisfy'd with being deliver'd 
from his enemy, without having directly contribu- 
ted to his death, conſented to his burial : however, 
he confiſcated all his eſtate, which he gave to the' 
monaſtery of Malmeſbury. He took care in the 
deed of gift to inſert the particulars I have juſt men- 
tion'd, to prove what he offerd to God was not 
wickedly acquired. U Ait 
The mean while new troubles were preparing for The Danes 
the King. As the Danes who liv'd in England, begin to fir. 


were ſubdued by force only, they thought it lawful 


for them to make uſe of the fame means to recover 
their liberty: Edward's death, and Alfred's con- 
ſpiracy, ſeem'd to offer them a favourable conjunc- 
ture for the revolt; They began to take ſuch mea- 
ſures, as obliged Athelſtan to march into their coun- 


try. No doubt he would have met with greater re- 


ſiſtance, if he had allow'd them time to be prepar'd ; 

but not having drawn together their forces, they They are con- 

were fo aſtoniſhed at the King's arrival on their fron- ſtrain'dto ſub- 

tiers, that without making the leaſt effort for their Nit to the 

defence, they return'd to their duty. Sithrick, one 

of their Kings, went in perſon to ſue for peace, fub- . 

mitting himſelf to whatever conditions the King 

ſhould pleaſe to impoſe. Athelſtan, deſirous to live Athelſtan gives 

in peace with the Danes, that he might have time his ſiſter in 

to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne, not only pardon'd gc: 1 

his revolt, but gave him his. ſiſter Editha (1) in 

marriage, on condition he ſhould receive baptiſm. | 
The troubles of the north being thup. ;ppcaſed, Athelſtan's ſe- 

Athelſtan return'd to Weſſex, where hen afterrcond expediti- 

receiv*d the news of Sithrick's death, who by a for-, ©, 

mer wife had left two ſons, Anlaff and Godfrid. As 

the hiſtories of thoſe times are very deficient, we 

are unacquainted with the reaſons which induced 

Athelſtan to reſolve on depriving theſe two princes 

of their inheritance : whatever they were, at the. 

firſt, news of Sithrick's death, he march'd at the 

head of an army into Northumberland, with: — 

expedition, that Anlaff and Godfrid, as well. as 

Reginald, another Daniſh King refiding at York, 

had ſcarcely time to avoid falling into his hands. 

The precipitate flight of theſe three princes, gave He becomes 

him the opportunity to become maſter. of all Nor, maſter of all 


on into the 


thumberland (York caſtle excepted) without much 1 
difficulty. . 
racy to dethrone Athelſtan, and crown Edwin. Al- 


a. £& * 


Though he had taken care to ſecure his conqueſt, 


by placing good garriſons in the fortified. towns, yet 


o 


N * a * * eee een 


* Charles the Simple, | King of France, gave Rollo, with the title of Datchy; that part of Neuſtria which lies between the ſea, the 


river Seine, and the 


pta, which falls into the Seine, and his daughter Giſſele in marriage, on condition he would embrace chriſtianity 


On theſe conditions, he conſented to be inſtructed in the chriſtian religion, and was bãptiz d oli Eaiter-eve; Anno 912. Robert earl 


aris, being his godfather, Mezerai. 


I 44 


e was crown'd at Kingſton upon Thames, in Surry, by Arhelmus archbiſhop of Canterbury. PT moons 
(1) She was daughter of Edward and Egwina ; after the death of Sithrick ſhe became a nun at Poleſworth. 
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ATa8L7An. the eſcape of theſe Daniſh princes gave him fome 
— ureaſineſs; he wiſhed to have got them into his 
hands: but, with regard to two of them, this 
was impoſſible. None knew what was become of 
Reginald; Anlaff had taken refuge in Ireland, 
whence it was not eaſy to draw him; Athelſtan was 
therefore obliged to content himſelf with aſking 
Conſtantine, King of Scots, to deliver him up Goc. 
Athelſtan's in- frid, withdrawmn into his Dominions. Conſtantine, 
terview with jn no condition to refufe any thing to a prince at 
the King of the head of ſo powerful an army on his frontiers, 
ning promiſed to put the Daniſh prince into his hands, 
and to meet: Athelſtan at Dacor * : but while he was 
preparing for this journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, 
either by the negligence or connivance of the Scots 
King, who, notwithſtanding, accompanied by Eu- 
gene, King of Cumberland, went to the place ap- 
Remarks on Pointed for the meeting. Athelſtan admitted Con- 
the pretended ſtantine's excuſes, for the eſcape of the Daniſh 
homage of prince; but, if we believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
— ke compell'd both Kings to do him homage for their 
dominions : this, however, is poſitively. denied by 
the Scots, who will not allow England had ever any 
right of ſovercignty over Scotland before the twelfth 
century; but this diſpute, which hitherto could not 
be decided, will entirely vaniſh for the future, Eng- 
land and Scotland being at preſent united in one 
kingdom. | 1 
Godfrid's fate. Before Athelſtan left the northern countries, God- 
frid made an attempt to ſeize upon York, by means 
of the caſtle, where he had ſome friends; but, 
having fail'd in his deſign, he took to the fea ; 
and for ſome time roved as a pirate : at length, 
tired with this fort of life, he ſurrender'd himſelf 
to the King of England, who received him with 
humanity, and allotted him a penſion. Some time 
after, either through diſcontent, or an ill- grounded 
ſuſpicion, - he made his eſcape, and was never more 

heard of. 1 8. | 
Anlaff and * Anlaff,, his brother, of a ſuperiour genius to him, 
Conſtantine took meaſures more proper for his being reſtored. 
ee r fs ge being dend the King of Scots was 
ed with Athelſtan, he thought he might make 


- 


Athelſtan. diſgu 

G. Malmeſb. uſe of the opportunity to win over Conſtantine to 

R. de Hove- his intereſt: with this view, he left Ireland and went 

into Scotland, where he repreſented to the King, 

that he ought to be upon his guard againſt Athelſtan, 

who, having without the leaſt pretence ſurpriz'd 

and made himſelf maſter of Northumberland, might 

probably do the ſame by Scotland; wherefore it 

was abſolutely neceſſary for him to be before-hand 

with the King of England. To theſe remonſtrances 

he added the offer of a conſiderable ſupply, which he 

could draw from Ireland, and flatter'd him, that 

with this reinforcement, he might eaſily drive Athel- 

ſtan our of Northumberland,. and deliver himſelf 

from a troubleſome and dangerous neighbour, by re- 

ſtoring this kingdom to the Pues, who wou'd ſerve 

as a barrier againſt England. Twas no difficult 

matter for Anlaff to perſuade the Scots King, who 

fecretly reſented the haughtineſs with which Athel- 

fan had treated him at the interview: beſide, he 

was jealous of that prince's good fortune, which, 

together with the apprehenſion of being himſelf at- 

tack'd, thoroughly determin'd him for this enter- 

3 1 Thus reſolved; Anlaff and he laid the plan 

for their expedition, and each on his ſide ſet Cour 

ppeparing what they had reſpectively promiſed to 
r 5 


LEES 


*- Athielſtan'ini the mein while, having taken a view 


is new conqueſts, and done. what 


he thought neceſſary for their conſervation, was re- 


turned to Weſſex, where he peaceably remain'd, ig 
dorant of. what his enemies had concerted againſt 


— — 


him. Not long after, he was obliged to maintain AT# 1374, if 
a war with Hoel, King of Wales; this was a new f 
enemy, whom Conſtantine had ſtirr'd up, that 
he might be employ'd againſt the Welſh, while 
he, with the ſuccours he expected from Anlaff, in- 
vaded Northumberland. Athelſtan's vigilance broke 
all the King of Scot's meaſures: at the firſt news of 
Hoel's motions, and of the ſupplies ſent him by 1 
Conſtantine, he marched into Wales, and giving Athelſtan & 
the Welſh King battle, obtained a compleat victo- feats tbe 


tribute that King paid to England. 1 
This war being ended, Athelſtan drew near to He marche; 
the frontiers of Scotland, reſolved to make Con- 2 the BY 
ſtantine repent the ſuccour he had given the Welſh. Fing of SC, 
Upon his firſt entrance into the enemy's country, he 1 
took ſome of their towns, and gave {ue Scots 
ground to apprehend much. greater loſſes. Anlaff not 
being in a readineſs to join Conſtantine, this latter. 
prince durſt not fingly enter into a war with a 
powerful enemy, already in Scotland, and able to 
' puſh his conqueſts a greater length. Wherefore, to 
gain time, till he could be join'd by the Iriſh, he 
deſired a peace might be concluded, to which Athel- and 
ſtan willingly agreed; for he ardently wiſh this 
prince his friend, left he ſhou'd countenance the in- 
ſurrections of the Northumbrians. On this con- 


grants lu 
Peace. = 7 


ſideration he reſtored him the towns he had taken in 


Scotland, hoping, by ſuch his generoſity, to ac- 
quire the friendſhip of a prince, with whom *twas 
his intereſt to keep a good underſtanding. How- 
ever, ſome hiſtorians affirm, that Athelſtan com- 
pell'd Conſtantine to do him homage for the king- 
dom of Scotland ; but this the Scots deny. 
The generoſity of Athelſtan could not oblige Ax' 933. 


a . . . . new war, 
in his preparations for a war againſt him, as he was 


more gall'd by being reduced to receive favours 

from a prince whom he ever look'd upon as his 
enemy. Athelſtan was return'd to Weſſex, hoping 

to enjoy ſome quiet, as he ſaw nothing near him 
capable of giving him diſturbance : however, he 

found cauſes of trouble in his own family, far be- 

yond any that war could bring upon him. 

A certain lord, enemy to Edwin the king's bro- Edwin col. 

ther, accuſed this young prince of being engaged demn'd by 
with Alfred in the conſpiracy already mentioned, Athelſta, 
The King but too eaſily gave credit to the accu- 

ſation, and readily believed a. prince, in favour of 

whom this plot was laid, could not be innocent : 
Perhaps he was not ſorry he ſhould be found guilty, 
to have an opportunity of puniſhing , him. How- 

ever, as he was not willing to make his death pub- 
lick, he put him on board a veſſel, without fails or 

rudder, and expoſed him to the mercy of the waves. 
The young prince going on board proteſted his 
Innocence, but finding, at length, the King inexo- 

rable, he threw himſelf headlong into the. ſea. 
, Arhelſtan, at firſt, look*d upon this opportunity of of which te 
deſtroying his brother with a ſecret joy; but he had repents 
no ſooner gratified his paſſion, than he felt a ſting- 

ing remorſe of confcience, to calm which, he was 
; adviſed to expiate his crime by ſome meritorious 
| work : To this end, he founded the monaſtery of He found tt 
Middleton in the county of Dorſer, for the offer- e 
ing up prayers day and night, both for himſelf, 20 

and for the foul of his brother. Hiſtorians add, 
thinking this not ſufficient, he underwent a ſevere 
| penance for ſeven years, but do not tell us ef what 
mature it was. Edwin's accuſer had not long cauſe 

to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his calumnies; one day 
as he waited on the King at table, happenitis to 
ſtand on one foot, he ſtagger'd, and had 15 
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ry: after this proſperous ſucceſs, he enhaunced the Welſh King = 


Conſtantine to deliſt from the execution of his firſt Conſtantine BY 
project; on the contrary, he made more expedition PNAs b 
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ATHELSTAN fallen, if he had not ſupported himſelf by ſetting 
the other to the ground, which occaſion'd his ſay- 
Ing merrily, two brothers cou'd mutually do great 
ſervice to each other. Athelſtan, who heard him, 
taking this either for a reproach, or a fatyr upon 
| himſelf, cauſed him to be ſlain upon the ſpot 3; and 
thus revenged the death of the prince his brother, 
by that of his ſlanderer. _ 

While theſe things happen'd in England, Con- 
ftantine carried on the neceſſary preparations for the 
execution of the project he had concerted with An- 
laff. This prince, whom, without any manner of 
ground, ſome authors mention as King of Ireland, 
found means to engage the Iriſh, the Welſh, and 
the Northumbrian Danes, (who ardently wiſh'd a 

prince of their own nation for their King) to enter 
into the league, of which Anlaff, in all probability, 
was head; tho* Conſtantine had an equal ſhare in 
it, as he chiefly furniſh*'d the expence of the war. 
3 This project was carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
1 Anlaff enter' d the Humber with a fleet of 600 
” ſhips, and was ſtrong enough to invade Northum- 
berland, before Athelſtan had any intimations of his 
motions. With theſe conſiderable forces, and the 


He puniſhes 
his brother's 
accuſer. 


Conſtantine 
and Anlaff 
== invade Nor- 
W thumberland. 


was eaſy for him to take in ſome ſmall towns 111 
provided for defence; but the fortify'd towns, in 
which were good Engliſh garriſons, ſtopp'd his 
progreſs ; ard gave Athelſtan time to draw toge- 
ther his troops, which he did with ſuch expedition, 
he ſurpriz'd the two confederate princes, who had 
already begun their march towards Bernicia with 
deſign to fubdue it for the King of Scotland ; but 
they found themſelves immediately obliged ro re- 
1 turn and make head againſt the King of England, 
„ who was but a little diſtance from them, when they 
T imagin'd him buſy'd in his preparations. The two 
+6 — armies met at Brunamburgh *, where a bloody bat- 
WY namburgh tle was fought, in which the victory fell to Athel- 
ET won by Athel- ſtan 3; the allies loſt Conſtantine King of Scots, ſix 
bun. Iriſh or Welſh Kings, and twelve earls and general 
k officers. The winning of this battle was chiefly 
attributed to the bravery of Turketule a kinſman 
1 of Athelſtan, who was afterwards abbot of Croy- 
ne makes land. This victory open'd an eaſy paſſage for the 
Wy conqueſts in King to extend his conqueſts into Scotland, and gave 
LY 3 and him the opportunity to puniſh the revolt of the 
-Þ _—— Welſh, by augmenting the tribute they paid to Eng- 
Veld. E n 6 
Pt land, which was raiſed to twenty pound-weight of 
gold, three hundred of ſilver, and twenty-five thou- 
and head of black and ſmall cattle F : moreover, 
they were confined to the other ſide the Wye, and 
loſt all the country between that river and the Se- 
vern, As to the Northumbrian Danes who had 
openly declared for the allies, Athelſtan puniſh*d them 
by impoſing a heavier yoke, and keeping them 
from #3 time forward in a ſtricter dependance. 
This prince having ſettled the affairs of the 


2 
y 


. He puniſhes 
vu al. who had alſo furniſh'd the allies with troops, He 
Immediately took in Exeter, which had been for- 
merly demoliſh'd by the Danes, and carefully re- 
pair*d and fortify'd it. From that time the Britons 
were conſtrained to withdraw to the other ſide the 
river Tamar, which ſerv'd as a boundary to both 
people: before this expedition, in fome of the weſt- 
ern counties they were intermixt with the Engliſh. 


aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe quarters, it | 


us _ Britons of north, marched againſt the Welſh of Cornwal, 


|  *Tis'impoſlible to make a ſingle ſtep in the hiſ- AT#ELSTAT 

tory of thoſe times, without being interrupted with po. 7.4 

the recitals of miracles wrought in favour of the miracles 

friends and protectors of the monks. Athelſtan, who wrought in 

to expiate the murder of his brother, had been favour. 5 

very liberal towards them, was greatly in their fa?-n 

vour; and they have not forgot to give him the 

common marks of their gratitude. They ſay, that 

at the word St. Joun of BzverLy he ſtruck his 

ſword ſo deep into a rock, which gave way like 

butter, that he made an opening three F ells deep. 

They alſo gave out, that having loft his ſword in 

the battle of Brunamburgh, another came down 

from heaven, and placed itſelf without help in his 

ſcabbard. Twould be loſs of time to. relate all the 

miracles with which the monks have ſtuff'd their 

hiſtories; it will not however be amiſs to take 

notice that the faſhion of ſ-aſoning every event, which 

was any thing extraordinary, with miracles, ſubſiſted 

tor ſome ages. 3 = 
I ſhall conclude the reign of Athelſtan with a par- He eſcapes a 

ticular which the beſt authors have thought worthy of great danger 

notice in relating the other occurrences of this King's — 1 * 8 

life. Few days before the battle of Brunamburgh, An- er. 

laff, deſirous to be inform'd of the diſpoſition of the 

| Engliſh camp, diſguiſed himſelf like a harper, and 

| privately got into their army, as Alfred the Great 

had formerly done into that of the Danes : not- 

withſtanding his diſguiſe, he was known by a ſol- 

cier, who did not however diſcover him; but as 

ſoon as he ſaw him withdrawn and out of danger, 

he gave Athelſtan notice of the affair, and adviſed 

him to change the ſituation of his tent, as he con- 

jectur'd Anlaff wonld make a vigorous puſh on 

that ſide : he excuſed himſelf for not having ſooner 

diſcovered this ſecret, by ſaying, he had formerly 

taken an oath to Anlaff, and could not prevail up- 

on himſelf to be the author of his deſtruction. Athel- 

ſtan pardon'd his fault, and took his advice, of the 

importance of which he was ſoon convinced. The 

very next night the Daniſh prince. with the flower 

of his troops attack'd the Engliſh camp, and pe- 

netrated to the place where he had obſerved the 

King's tent: a biſhop who by accident had ſer up 

his in the ſame ſpot, was kill'd in this action. 
Athelſtan lived but three years after the victory o 

Brunamburgh. He dy'd a natural death || in 941, 

in the 46th year of his age, and 16th of his reign 3 

the moſt remarkable events of which have been re- 

lated. Hiſtorians have been very diffuſive in the glo- 

rious ſucceſs of his arms; but more ſo on the mira- 

cles, with which 'tis pretended heaven favour'd him. 

But to paſs theſe over, which fill his hiſtory, let us 

after another manner give him our encomiums, by His Enco- 

faying, his merit made him equally fear'd by his mum. 

neighbours, beloved by his ſubjeas, and reſpected 

by the greateſt princes of Europe. The Emperor 

Otho 1, and Hugh the Great, who married his 

half ſiſters, gave him often marks of their eſteern, - 

by conſiderable preſents. The glorious matches he 

had the addreſs to make for ſuch of his ſiſters who 

preferr'd a married ftate to a monaftick life, ſhew 

how great an opinion every one had of him. Egui- 

na his ſiſter, dowager of Charles the Simple, King 

of France, being obliged to take fanctuary in En- 

gland with her fon Louis, who for that reaſon was 

ſurnamed Outremer **, he gave them both an ho! | 


— * — 
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Death of 
Athelſtan. 


* Bromeridge or Brumridge in Northumberland. Speed. | 
1 Baker ſays, twenty five hundred head of cattle. 


- penetrated) if the opening was three ells deep ? | 
He dy'd at Gloceſter and was buried at Malmeſbury. 
+ Otho ſent him a veſſel of precious ſtones 


ve motion. 


Outre mer, beyond the fea. 


F Baker ſays, one ell. Of what length muſt Athelſtan's ſyord be 


o artificially made, that it repreſented 


Hugh King of France ſent him the ſword of Conſtantine the Great, in the hilt of which was inclos'd one of the nails which faſten'd 
Chriſt to the croſs; the ſpear of Charles the Great, reputed to be the ſame which 
Chriſt ſuffer d, and a piece of the crown of thorns which was placed on his-head. 

The King of Norway ſent him a goodly ſhip with a gilt ſtern, purple fails, and the deck all 


; he C1 
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ve, | 
j f 


1 r, ". a i ; 101 : F Beds 
(for we may ſuppoſe the rock. was not cleft deeper than the ſword 
landſchapes with vineyards and men ſeeming to 
pierced our Saviour's ſide; part of the croſs on which 
garniſh'd with gold. 34 oll 7 


nourable | 
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Arur1.5Tan rourable reception, and ſupplied them with Every 
ching neceſlary during their ſtay. *T 1s even, ſaid, 
the reſtoration of this King, his nephew, to the 
throne of his anceſtors, was in a great meaſure ow- 
ing to his care and intereſt. Though he ſeem'd to 
he entirely taken up with the affairs of war, yet he 
did not neglect the civil government, and the cau- 
ſing impartial juſtice to be done in his kingdom, 
This is apparent from the wholſome laws he from 
time to time, added to thoſe his grandfather Alfred 
had publiſhed. It appears by ſome of theſe laws, 
of which ſome fragments are ſtill extant, he de- 
ſign'd the clergy as well as the reſt of his ſubjects 
ſhould be govern'd by them : he was very far from 
approving the azyles and exemptions which the 
«© y have ſo much boaſted, and which, for the 
molt part, ſerve only to countenance crimes, and 
protect criminals. 


He cauſesthe Among all the monuments of his piety, the 


bible to be greater part of which conſiſt in the founding of mo- 


— ted into naſteries according to the cuſtom of his time, that 


which ſeems of the moſt real uſe is, the tranſlation 
of the holy ſcripture into Saxon, then the common 
tongue of the Engliſh. He took great care in this 
work, the performance of which he entruſted to 
thoſe who were reckon'd the molt learned men af 
his kingdom : this ſhews what ee ſuceſs at- 
tended the application of Alfred the Great, ſince in 
his time *twould have been impoſſible to have found 
„ N capable of any thing like this under- 
taking. . | 

Birth of | The famous Dunſtan, of whom we ſhall often 

Dunitan, make mention in the ſequel, was born in the firſt 
year of this King's reign. | 

Edmund ac- Athelſtan leaving no children, Edmund, now 

- the eldeſt of Edward the Elder's legitimate ſons, 

af was by an unanimous conſent placed on the throne. 


EDMUND L 
Ninth King of EncLand *. 


- Athelſtan left England in a profund peace: the 
Welſh regularly paid the tribute jmpoſed upon 
them: Anlaff, after his defeat, was withdrawn into 
Ireland, where he ſeem'd not to have the leaſt 
thought of forming new projects; and the Danes 
kept within the limits of their duty : but no ſooner 
was the late King laid in his grave, than theſe laſt 
made great preparations for a revolt. They ground- 
ed upon Edward's youth, their hopes of attaining 
the ends which they had long propoſed to them- 
ſelves, viz. their having a ſovereign of their own 

Anlaff deſigns ation, and of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke. An- 

to re-eſtabliſh Iaff, who was well inform'd of the temper they were 

himſelf. in, reſolved to lay hold on this conjuncture to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf in the throne of Nortumberland : but 
as he was ſenſible the undertaking was too great for 

He makes a the forces he had, he engaged by his addref, Olaus 

great progreſs. King of Norway in his intereſt, who promis'd 
him his utmoſt aſſiſtance. . With the ſupply which 
Fug prance furniſh'd him, he made'a ſecond deſcent 
in, Northumberland, and preſenting himſelf before 
York, having a good underſtanding with the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of that city, the gates were open'd 
to. him. The example of this metropolis was fol- 
low'd by moſt of the other towns; the garriſons 


being either driven out, or cut to pieces by the 


burghers, who were by much the greater part of 
Daniſh extraction. Anlaff was not ſatisfied with 
ſubduing Northumberland, but made an irruption 
into Mercia, where his countrymen received him 
with open arms, and gave him their aſſiſtance to re- 
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. quarrel, they had not the leaſt thoughts of repelling 


have made himſelf maſter of that country: but he, 


the crown he had newly received; but at the ſame" M5 
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cover ſome towns, which Edward the Elder had Epmuno I. 
formerly taken from them. 8 
Tho! Edmund was but ſeventeen or cighteen years 
old, the progreſs of his enemy cou'd not abate his 
courage; on the contrary he was ſo animated, that 
he ſought an opportunity by one battle to decide 
the right to this country which had been fo long 
conteſted. He had no ſooner drawn together his 
troops, but he reſolutely advanced towards the north, 
tho' he was very well informed his enemy was ſu- 
perior to him in numbers. On the other hand, 
Anlaff, being informed that Edmund made long 
marches to give him battle, ſet forward to meet him a battle, be 
with the ſame reſolution. The two armies meet - iſſue of which 
ing near to Cheſter (1) a battle begun, in which being doub- 
victory was ſo long doubtful, that when night ul, produced bp 
1 5 a peace. | 
came on, neither party cou'd boaſt the leaſt ad- | 
vantage. Each fide prepared to renew the fight 
the following day, but the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and York, who were in the two reſpective 
armies, were ſo zealous to promote a peace, that 
the ſame night a negociation of a treaty was begun, 
and concluded by break of day. This peace was 
the more eaſily agreed to, as neither party cou'd 
make any advantage from what had happen'd the 


precceding day, by knowing either his own or his = | 


enemies loſs. By this treaty, Edmund was obliged Edmund any IE. 
to give up all the country to the Daniſh King Anlaff make Hor 
| lying north of Watling-ſtreet, a great road which - __ o wy 5 
the Romans had formerly made from the north of Se. 


Wales to the extremity of the ſouthern part of 
Kent, and which ended at the ſea, dividing Eng- 
land into two almoſt equal parts. Edmund thought 
theſe conditions too hard, but was in a manner 
conſtrain'd to receive them by the nobility who 
were in his army. Theſe lords weighing the hopes 
of recovering what they had loſt, againſt the fears 
of being ſtill deprived of more, thought it was 
better to put an end to the war at this rate, than 
to continue it with ſo great a riſque. No doubt 
the remembrance of thoſe calamities, to which Eng- 
land was formerly expoſed, contributed very much 
to this reſolution. Thus Anlaff took poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Northumberland, by this treaty 
augmented by ſeveral counties, over which Sithrick 
his father never had any juriſdiction. : 

The Daniſh Northumbrians had not long cauſe Ax' 944. 
to rejoice at the reſtoration of Anlaff, which they N — BY 
had fo ardently wiſhed. This prince willing to hug Me 
acquit himſelf of the great debt he owed the King 
of Norway for his aſſiſtance, laid ſuch heavy taxes 
upon the Kingdom that he loſt the hearts of great 
part of his ſubjects: the inhabitants of the ancient 
kingdom of Deira were the ripeſt for a revolt, 
who calling in Reginald ſon of Godfrid and nephew 
to Anlaff, crown'd him in York. This new 
King was no ſooner on the throne, but he made 
preparations for a war with his uncle, who on his 
ſide was making ready to depoſe him. The quar- 
rel between theſe two Kings made Edmund think Edmund 
of leading an army towards the north, as well to marches int 
improve the preſent opportunity (if he had a fair 297" 
e as to appeaſe the troubles of that country; 
earing they might encourage the return of the fo- 
reign Danes into England. He arrived on the 
frontiers of Northumberland at the time the uncle 
and nephew were ſo intent upon their particular 
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the Engliſh. *Tis very probable, he might eaſily 


notwithſtanding was, fatisfied with making peace He ſubdue 
between the two Kings, by which Reginald kept the tuo Pe 


who become 


x * Crown'd ace e | | 
(1 The ancient Cheſter call'd by the Romans, urbs legionis, 
| on ſays at Leiceſter, os 
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unp I. time Edmund obliged them to ſwear fealty to him, 
— and to receive baptiſin, in which he ſtood godfather 
| o both. 3 
? This peace made by conſtraint, did not long 
continue. Edmund was hardly return'd into Weſſex, 
but the two Daniſh princes, having engaged the 
Danes of Mercia and the King of Cumberland in 
their intereſt, unanimouſly agrecd to take up arms, 
and ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. At this news, 
Edmund marched with an army in all haſte towards 
Mercia, and before the Mercian Danes cou'd re- 
ceive any aſſiſtance from the Northumbrians , 
took from them Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and ſome other towns of leſs note. After- 
wards, advancing with the ſame ſpeed towards 
Northumberland, he ſurpriſed the two Kings before 
Urne two Da- they cou d draw their forces together. This ſud- 
nim ＋ den attack introduced ſuch diſorder among the 
FF quitthe mand. Danes of Northumberland, that the two Kings 
fearing to fall into the hands of Edmund, had no 
other reſource than that of quitting the iſland, in 
which they cou'd find no retreat; ſo vigorouſly were 
they puſhed. Their flight having deprived their 
ſubjects of all hopes of - withſtanding Edmund, 
they ſubmitted, and took the oaths of allegiance to 
Ax 945. Before Edmund ſet out for Weſſex, he reſolved 
Edmund ſeizes to puniſh the King of Cumberland, who without 
18 A any manner of cauſe had ſided with the Danes. 
* 7 The forces of this little kingdom being no way 
king. proportion'd to Edmunds, it was eaſily reduced: 
3 he did not join this acquiſition to his ſtates, but gave 
it to the King of Scots, as he thought it more 
for his advantage to gain that prince's friendſhip, 
and prevent his lupporung the Northumbrians ; 
but in making him a preſent of Cumberland, he 
reſerv'd the ſovereignty, engaged the Scots mg 
to do him homage, and to appear at the Engli 
court at all high feſtivals, if invited: this, may be, has 
given ground for ſaying, the Scots Kings were vaſ- 
fals. to the Kings of England. Since that time, as 
to Cumberland, tis an inconteſtible fact, but no con- 
ſequence can be drawn from it with reference to 
the kingdom of Scotland. | 
The proſperity Edmund enjoy'd, his bravery and 
capacity rais'd his character not only in the iſland 
#7 but among ſtrangers. The King of Denmark tho? 
5 often ſolicited by the Danes ſettled in England, did 
. not think fit to give them aſſiſtance againſt a prince 
E who had acquired ſo great a reputation, and by 
whom there was no great advantage to be made. 
Edmund's care however was not wholly employ'd 
nund. J. in war; there are ſtill extant ſome & laws of his, 
3 7 e which ſhew how much he had at heart the welfare of 
bh 1 e his people. As he had obſerved pecuniary puniſh- 
= ments cowd not intimidate robbers, a ſet of men 
who had ſeldom any thing to loſe, he decreed, that 
in a confederacy of thieves the eldeſt ſhow'd be con- 
demn'd to the gallows. This is the firſt time that 
death was enacted the puniſhment of theft. 
A' 948. In all probability this prince had made his ſub- 
aper, jects a happy people, had his reign been of longer 
= Ed. "continuance : bur a fatal accident depriv'd him of 
G. Malmeſb. life, at the time he began to taſte the ſweets. of that 
peace, which he had acquit'd by his victories. At 
a feaſt he ſolemniz'd at Pucklekirk in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, he perceived a proftigate fellow named Leolf, 
who, tho* bani{h'd the kingdom for his crimes, had 
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ſpread im the hall where Edmund dined? irritated 
at his inſolence, he order d him to be ſeiz d but 
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ang he drew a dagger for his defence, the King EDxRD. 
tranſported with rage, roſe from his ſtat, and 
ſeizing him by the hair, dragg'd him out of the 
hall. This imprudent action he paid for with his 
life; for Leolf ſtabbing him in the belly, he fell 
dead upon his aſſaſſin. Thus fell || this prince in 
948, being no more than twenty five yeats old; 
and having reign'd near eight. By his wife El- His wife and 
giva he left two ſons, (2) tho' neither, on account children. 
of their tender age ſucceeded him. His brother 
Edred by the unanimous conſent of the clergy and 
nobility aſcended the throne. | | 

In the reign of Edmund, Dunſtan began to ap- Beginning of 
pear in the world; he was in this prince's favour, Dunſtan. 
who made him Abbot of Glaſton. ON 

At the ſame time William Longſword ſecond Affairs of 
duke of Normandy, was aſſaſſinated by Arnoul Normandy. 
carl of Flanders in a little iſland of the Some, © ' 
overagainſt Pequigni. Richard I. an infant, 
ſucceeded him. As in the ſequel the affairs of Nor- 
mandy will be often intermixt with thoſe of Eng- 
land, 1 am under a fort of obligation to give, 
before-hand, an account of the fucceſſion of the 
dukes of that country. 


E D R E D, 
Tenth King of EncLand f. 


The Engliſh yoke fate very uneaſy upon the Nor? wars of Nor- 
thumbrian Danes; *rwas the ſword only cou'd thumberland. 
bring them to a ſubmiſſion : but they never let 
ſlip any opportunity which they thought might 
favour their revolt; tho' they ſucceeded bur' indif: 
ferently while Edmund lived, they no ſooner 
heard of his death, than they began to project the 
means of withdrawing themſelves from that ſubmiſ- 
ſion to which they had been reduced. They hoped, 
| the ſucceſſor of Edmund, whom they did not yet 
know, might fall ſhort of him in vigour and reſo- 
lution, or at leaſt, wanting experience, wou'd not 
have the ſame advantage over them. For. the 
better execution of their deſigns, they gain'd 
Malcolm King of Scots to eſpouſe their intereſt ; 
who thought himſelf freed from all engagements by 
the death of Edmund. This prince, no leſs than 
the Danes, imagin'd that Edred being young wou'd 
be ſo embarraſs'd with this unforeſeen attack, that © 
he cou'd not poſſibly make reſiſtance : but the 
ſucceſs deceived their hopes. Edred, who had no 
leſs courage and ability than his predeceſſor, was ſo 
expeditious, that before the Danes were in a readi- 
neſs to withſtand him, they ſaw him in the heart 
of Northumberland. They were extreamly ſun- 
priz d to find themſelves aſſaulted, at a time they 
were but in a manner entering upon meaſures to 
break out into rebellion. Edred, however, having Edred chaſti- 
drawn the ſword, and being in the middle of their zes the Danes. 
country, they had no other reſource, than that of ' 
ſubmitting to ſuch terms of peace as he was pleaſed © 
to grant them. di b | yo 

Having chaſtiz'd the Danes by fines, and the 
puniſhment of ſome chiefs of the Revolt, he ad- 
vanced towards Scotland, deſigning to take revenge 
on Malcolm, for his ingratitude: But this prince 
ſeeing the Northumbrians reduced, and hoping no 


aſſiſtance from that quarter, ſued to Edred for peace 


480 


by doing that homage he ow'd him. 85 
red after this expedition returned to Weſſex, The Danes 
| imagining; he had nothing more to apprehend from call in Anlaff,/ 


F r ; who conquers 
| the north: but he was i acquainted with the Danes. \hurtbers: 


a — beth * 


in 55 D. " N Ho 2412 5 n 
3 + He took alſo Lincoln. Baker's Chron. 
. F Theſe were tranſlated into latin by Lambert. 
| Hewasbnartt at Glaſtenbur 7. 
(2) Edwy and Edgar. 
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Epxzv. He had ſcarce time to enjoy a little quiet before 
they again revolted, and call'd in Anlaff. They 
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C 


had ſo well taken their meaſures, and Anlaff's di- | 


ligence was fo very extraordinary, that he took the 
moſt conſiderable towns betore Edred could draw 
his army together. ing t 
ſave Northumberland, Anlaff went on with his 
conqueſts, and put his affairs in ſuch a poſture, tha 
his enemy ſaw not the leaſt probability of recover- 
ing that kingdom, of which the Daniſh prince con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion. But the tyrannical and reſtleſs 
temper of this new King would not allow him to 
alter his former behaviour towards his ſubjects. 
They ſoon form'd a party againſt him, which con. 
ſtrain'd him once more to retreat into Ireland, and 
which placed another King on the throne named 
Erick, 


Anlaff drove A party of the Northumbrians continuing firm 
D. * = to Anlaff's intereſt, their country was divided into 
anes, 


place Frick ©WO factions, which endeavouring each other's de- 
on the throne, ſtruction, gave Edred an opportunity he knew how 
Edred ſubdues to improve. This prince, loſing no time, march'd 
the Nochum- his army towards the north, wiule every thing was 
brians, yet in confuſion, and before *twas poflible for 
the Norihumbrians to take any meaſures to wich- 
ſtand him. At his approach Erick fled into Scot- 
land, leaving his ſubjects deſtitute of all means to 
defend themſclves againſt the King of England, 
who breathed nothing but the entire deſolation of 
their country. Tho? they had little reaſon ro hope 
a ſecond pardon, having fo audaciouſly abuſed the 
firſt; yet, as they had no other remedy, they deter- 
mined to implore mercy, and to ſlop Edred by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths and proteftatio!s. This prince, 
who was naturally of a great ſoul, mollify'd by 
their ſubmiſſions, replaced Erick on the throne, ſa- 
tisfy*d with impoſing on him a tribute and taking his 
oath of fealty. Having thus, as he imagin'd, 
calm'd theſe troubles, he took his rout for Weſ- 
ſex, marching careleſsly, as not miſtruſting a peo- 
ple to whom he had ſo lately given ſuch viſible 
"uw of his goodneſs: but the Danes, who had 
n leſs wrought upon by his mildneſs, than com- 
pelPd by his arms, would not let ſlip the oppor- 
tunity then offer'd them of aſſailing him at a diſ- 


The Danes at- advantage. They privately drew together, and 
_—_ _— 11 an ambuſn in his rout, they on a ſudden 


ms is on his rear guard, which they put in great con- 
danger. fuſion 3 it was owing to the King's courage and 
conduct only, that his army was not cut off in this 

action. Enraged at this treachery, he returned into 

the heart of their country, reſolving to puniſh 

He returns in · them with the utmoſt rigour. His return put the 
to the heart of people into a general conſternation, They ſaw the 
+ puniſhment of their breach of faith ready to fall 
upon them, and themſclves in no condition to 
avert it. Their deſtruction, had they been obſti- 
nmnaaate in making a defence, muſt have been inevita- 
They ſubmit ble. In this extremity they ſaw no other reſource 


and makes 
Erick (wear 
him fealty. 


wo dilereti· put their ſubmiſſion : as they could not believe Edred 
would again be amuſed with general proteſtations, 
they begg'd he would pardon them on ſuch condi- 
tions as he himſelf ſhould pleaſe to impoſe : and to 
give him more convincing proofs of their repent- 
ance, they ſolemnly rcnounced all obedience to Erick, 
and put Amac the ſon of Anlaff to death, accuſing 
theſe two princes as the chief authors of the 
treachery, | 
An' 954.)  Edred was appeas'd by theſe ſubmiſſions ;. but to 
Northumber- preyent the like revolts for the future, he ſecured 
changed all the fortify'd towns by placing Englch garriſons 


06 ty" in them ang having ..ntirely_ſuppreſs'd the re 
ſtate of Northumberland, he — a particular 


While he was preparing to 


8 


their reſentment, which they had taken care to ſtifle 


from heaven, while he was- u 


county of it, under the government of an Engliſh Ezz«o. 
zarl nam'd Oſulph. From this time forward, the 
Nerthumbrians reſtrained by 1irorg garriſons, and by 
che Engliſh earls or governors, ceatcd giving any di- 
ſturbance to the quiet of England. This calm 
e ſted till the foreign Danes once more got poſſeſ- 
ſion of Northumberland, as we ſhall find in the 
quel. 

Ne the reduction of Northumberland, Edred Edred gives 


enjoyed a profound peace. Abſolute maſter of all _ a5 up o Wl 
the Engliſh had conquer'd in Britain; fear*d by the elend 


King of Scots and the Welſh his neighbours; he 
govern'd his kingdom in perfect tranquility. 


This undiſturbed quiet afforded him ILeiſure to and is guided Jt 


give himſelf up to devotion, led by the advice oi by Dunitan, 
Dunſtan abbot of Glaſton who had a thorough aſ- 
cendaut over him. He knew ſo well how to make 

an advantage of the King's diſpoſition, with re- 

gard to religion, that he became the director of his 
conſcience, and by a natural conſequence of all 

che aflairs of the government. When once a prince 

gives himſelf up to a director, tis hard for him 

to refrain from entruſting him with the manage- 

ment of his temporal affairs, ſince there are ſcarce- 

ly any, which he may not be brought to look upon, 

as having ſome affuily to religion. The truſt Edred Dunſtan's. 


repoſed in Dunſtan, was ſo abolute, that not ſatis- great interek, Þ E 
| fied with taking his advice in all his aftairs, and 3 


committing to him the management of his exche- 
quer, he ſometimes humbled himſelf fo far, as to 
receive diſcipline from his hand. He was fully per- 
ſwaded, this blind ſubmiſſion in which Dunſtan 
took care to keep him, was the ſhorteſt way to hea- 
ven. To pleaſe this favourite, he undertook to re- 
pair, with an extraordinary magnificence, the 
church and monaſtery of Glaſton, in which he laid 
out very great ſums, though he had not the ſatis- 
taction to lee the work finiſh'd. 

Dunſtan's intereſt at court was of great advan- He introduce 
rage to the monks, whom he patroniz'd, in the the monbe in 
getting them admitted to eccleſiaſtical benefices, benefces 
which they could never have attain'd to without 
him. The conduct of Dunſtan in this laſt point 
cauſed the murmurs of the ſecular clergy, but their 
clamours gave him little concern, provided he gain'd 
his ends. The haughtineſs of his behaviour rais'd 
him a great number of enemies, who, in the fol- 
lowing reign, made him ſenſible of the effects of 


in Edred's time. If Dunſtan was ſerviceable to the The mon 
monks, they were not Jeſs zealous in raiſing his proclaim Da 
character: they every where publiſhed, that Dun- an' fan, 
ſtan was a great faint ; that heaven daily wrought 
miracles on his account, and that he was often ho- 
nour*d with divine revelations. By their way of 
reckoning, neither the ſaints of the firſt order, nor 
even the or themſelves, had received as many 
favours as Dunſtan, Though all they gave out of 
this prelate was vaſtly exaggerated, yet it made a 
ſtrong unpreſſion on the greater part of the people, 
who were the more eaſily fix'd in their credulity on 
this head, as the wiſer ſort durſt not contradict the 
monks, fearing they ſhould draw upon them the 
oh 2 of the King and his favourite. | 

Had Edred bs a longer life, no doubt Dun- Ax 955: 
ſtan and the monks had. carry'd their deſigns a _ . 
Sh length , 52 this prince dy'd “, when the 28 
atter were only beginning to into benefices. 
Thoſe hiſtorians 5 3 GS them to ex- 
tol the merits and piety of Dunſtan, have reported 
that Edred's death was revealed to him by a voice 
pon the to make 
him a viſit; and add, the horſe he rode upon fell 


** 6 


He was bury'd in the old minſter 


— 


et. irs: th * 'S 


without the city of Wincheſter, whoſe bones, with thoſe of other Kings, are this 4 pre- 


ſerved in a gilt coffer fix d upon the wall on the ſouth fide of the choir, Baker's Chron. 
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Duanſtan's 
LB grace. 


Edwy his ne- g | 
ds frid and Bedfrid were very young, and neither ſuc- | 


gion. 


this eeleſtial voice: but authors of judgment have 
rejected ſtories of this nature. ; | 

Ellred reign'd about ten years, his two ſons El- 
ceeded him. Edwy, his nephew, ſon to his elder 
brother Edmund, was plac'd on the throne. By 
the way, we may obſerve, this election ſeems e- 


Foxev. dead under him, as unable to ſupport the ſound of 


| 


F 


f 


| 


qually to favour thoſe, who believe in the time of 
the Saxon Kir gs, that the ſucceſſion to the crowr | 


abſolutely depended on the votes of the clergy ard 
nobility 3 and thoſe who maintain, that it belong d to 


the next heirs in a direct line: on the one hand, 


we ſee the children of Edred ſet aſide by the gran- 


dees, and at the ſame time the crown reſtored to 
the ſon of the elder, to the detriment of the chil- 


dren of the younger brother. 


the title of Mox ARCH of ALBION; and in ano- 
ther, that of KING of GREAT BRITA IN, in 
which he was imitated by his nephew Edgar. I: 


theſe two charters are not counterfeit, we may from 


them infer, that Elred ſubdued Scotland; but this 
is not a place to enter into an examination of this 
point, which has cauſed warm diſputes between 
the Engliſh and Scots; however, this title which 
Edred and his nephew Edgar aſſumed, was neglect- 
ed by all their ſucceſſors down to James I. who re- 
vived jt towards the end of the 16th century, 


EDWY, 
Eleventh King of EncLanD. 


Edwy came to the crown at fourteen years of 
age, in a diſpoſition with regard to Dunſtan, very 
diiferent from that of the late King. Whether he 
had been prejudiced by the enemies of this mini- 
ſter, or had any particular cauſe of diſtaſte towards 
him, he was no ſooner on the throne, but he call'd 
him to an account for the treaſure with which the 
late King had entruſted him. Dunſtan anſwer'd, 
that what ſums had paſs'd through his hands, had 
been employ'd in acts of piety, and that he could 
not be obliged to give any account of an admini- 
ſtration of this nature, which related only to reli- 
As he very much boaſted the building of 
Glaſtenbury which the late King had greatly at 
heart, Edwy's council did not think proper to puſh 
this matter farther, fearing the people might eſpouſe 


the part of the abbot. The founding and repairing 


of monaſteries, in thoſe times, were works ſo high- 
ly priz'd by the people, that whoever objected any 
thing to them, ran the riſque of being thought a 
profligate wretch; wherefore the King's council 
finding Dunſtan was not to be attack'd on that head 
without danger, took another meaſure to fap 
the foundations of his intereſt, which was the ſetting 
aſide all he had done for the monks. According 
to this reſolution, they deprived the religious of 
their benefices, into which they put the ſecular cler- 

By this maſter-ſtroke, he had three things 
in view; firſt, the mortifying of Dunſtan, to whom 
it muſt of neceſſity be very cutting; ſecondly, the 
leſſening the eſteem he was in with the people; 
ſince by annulling what he had done, they gave 
proot they had no great opinion of his holineſs. 


B-ſide, in reſtoring the benefices to the ſecular clergy, 


| 
| 


| 


no hopes of recovering what had been torn from 


he tad 


they intimated the taking them firſt from them was 
an injuſtice ; laſtly, as there was a ſtrict union be- 
tween Dunſtan and the monks, the latter could ſuf- 


_Epwr. 


fer no mi: fortune but what muſt reflect upon him. The credit of 


The perſecutions which the church ſuffer*d under the 
moſt cruel tyrants, could not extort ſuch bitter com- 
plaints from the primitive chriſtians, as this pre- 
tended perſecution drew from the monks. Accord- 
ing to them, religion never ran ſo great a riſque : 
the moſt dangerous hereſies were nothing to what 
was then ſeen. The monks of n. as 


he moſt intereſted, made a greater out- cry than all 


the reſt, and thus gave a handle for their puniſh- 
ment; they were driven out of their monaſtery, which 
was given to the ſecular prieſts. Tis upon this ſubject, 
the hiſtorian, William, a monk of that houſe, ſays, 


1 | that after it had been inhabited 270 years by 
ES mites amd We find in a charter of Edred, that he aſſumed | 


* monks, *rwas made a ſtable for clerks (1). 
Whether Dunſtan ſtirr'd up the monks to make this 
out-cry, or whether it was imputed to him for a 
pretence to puniſh him, he was baniſh'd the king- 
dom; but ſome aſſure us his retreat was voluntary, 
and no ſuch ſentence paſs'd againſt him. How- 
ever, he took refuge in a monaſtery in Flanders, 


j waiting a favourable change to make way for his 


return. 
The enemies of Dunſtan exulted in his misfor- 
tune, and the King himſelf ſecretly rejoiced he was 
deliver'd from a man whom he hated, and who in 
the preceding reign had ſhew'd no great reſpect for 
his perſon : but he ſoon learn'd how dangerous were 
theſe ſort of enemies ; and fatal experience taughthim, 
that churchmen, eſpecially ſaints, are not to be of- 
tended with impunity. The monks, enraged at the 
loſs of their benefices, uſed all poſſible endeavours 
to run down the young King's government, as the 
look'd upon him the principal author of their 
misfortune. The calumnies * which they every 
where ſpread ſucceeded ſo well, that their votaries 
were thoroughly convinced of the King's being one 
of the moſt impious of men. 


Dunſtan falls 
with that of 
the monks. „ 


Dunſtan ba · 


niſhed. 


Theſe flanders, ſo Revolt againſt 


carefully inculcated, had ſuch an effect, that a Edwy. 


great number of malecontents were on a ſudden. 


tound in Mercia, of whom Edgar, the King's bro- Edgar heads 
ther declared himſelf both the head and protector. the rebels. 


Tis poſlible, by the perſuaſion of the monks, he 


thought twould be pleaſing to God to depoſe his 


brother, or rather laid hold on this pretence to aſcend 
the throne, from which he found himſelf at a great di- 


ſtance : whatever was his reaſon, this prince having 


engaged all Mercia in his intereſt, went into Nor- 
thumberland and Eſtanglia, where he found the Danes 
ready to join him, who deſired nothin 


more than. 


to ſee commotions among the Engliſh. This in- 
ſurrection was by ſo much the more ſurprizing to, 
Edwy, as he had never given his people, and much, 
leſs his brother, any real cauſe of complaint; be- 


ſide, he never imagin'd the monks had intereſt e- 
nough to raiſe ſo great a diſturbance, tho? he found ir 


too true. Being altogether unprovided ; no way in 


a condition to extinguiſh a fire which had already 


got too great a head, and ſceing in this extremity, 


him, he reſolved to abandon all the reſt of his 
kingdom, and content himſelf with that of Weſ. Edwy aban- 
ſex, which kept within the bounds of their allegi- dons Mercia. 


ance. 1 050 
In the mean while, the rebels fearing to fall a- 


F 


(1) Malmeſburienſe cœnobium, plus quam 270 annos a Monachis habicatam clericorum ſtabulum fecit. | 
* Calld by the Greeks Diabole, whence comes the Latin diabolus, in Engliſh, devil, the father of all calumny, an Athenian deity, 
in hohour of whom they built a temple. Lucian tells us, that Apelles being accuſed by a painter for having con pired againſt Prolomy, 


and havi 


ing clear'd himieif of the-accuſation, Ptolomy, to make him amends, gave him roo ratents, and deliver'd his accuſer into his hands, 


to do what he pleas d with him: upon this Apelles, to be revenged on Calumny, painted a 2 with large ears, ſitting on a throne, with 
da 


Suſpicion and Ignorance near him. The prince ſitting thus in ſtate, and reaching forth his 
Preſented having a face very bright and ſparkling, with extraordinary charms and incitements, an ae 
a torch in her leit hand, and with her right dragging an innocent young man by the hair, he holding up 


loring aid. Before Calumny was 2 Envy, wit 
appear the more acceptable; after her came R 


rent, turning her head towards a figure reſembling Truth, weeping with forrow and ſhame, Bail. Eng. DiQ, 


eat way off to Calumny, which he re- 
towards the prince, holding 
is hands to heaven and im- 

a pale countenance and ſquinting eyes, which ſerved to et off Calumny, and make 
ntance, repreſented by the figure of a lady in a mourning habit, with her garments 
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Th NG, a King for themſelves, whoſe intereſt 
E rebels de- 


ſign to elect a 


ing. poſed of Engliſh and Danes, 
Difference be · one of his country choſen. 


ould oblige 


each nation would have 
The Danes, to gain 


rween the their ends, inſinuated, that to prevent Edwy's at- 
a. org * tempts upon them, the firſt thing neceſſary was to 


to Denmark for a reinforcement, 
deſign was to have the election 
in their own power. The Engliſh, on the other 
hand, perceiving their view in this propoſition, 
did all they could to haſten the choice, repreſent- 
ing how fatal their preſent ſtate of anarchy might 
prove; but the more they preſs'd this affair, the 
more induſtrious were the Danes in continually 
raiſing new obſtacles, hoping they wou'd, at length, 
be reduced to ſeck aſſiſtance from Denmark. Having 
ſpent a year in theſe conteſtations, Edwy making no 
attempt to recover his rights, and conſequently the 
rebels not ſtanding in want of ſuccour from Pen- 
mark; Edgar was at laſt elected with the title of 
King of Mercia, which compriz'd all the country 


Flor. Wigorn, ſend to Det 
S. Dunelm. 'Teality their only 


AN' 959. 
Ed my elect- 
ed King of 
Mercia. | : 
of Eſſex. To inhaunce the merit of the new King, 


a report was induſtriouſly ſpread, that the grandees 
being buſied in deliberating on the choice of a new | 


ſovereign, a voice was heard from heaven which com- 
manded the election of Edgar. This revelation was 
readily believed by the people; ſince at that time 
the generality of them imagined, there was hardly 
any the leaſt remarkable event, which was not ſigna 
liz d by ſome miracle. 


E DWT, 


E D G A R, 
in WEsSS Ex. 


in MERCIA. 


This diviſion of England did not long continue. 
wy was ſeiz'd with ſo violent a grief to find 
himſelf ſpoil'd of the kingdom of Mercia, and to ſee 
the monks triumphing in his misfortune, that he cou'd 
not bear up againſt a deep melancholy, which 
brought him to the grave *, after he had reign'd 
four years and ſome months, If we may give taith 
to thoſe mqnks who have mention'd Ed wy, he 
Calumnies was a very wicked prince; but how was it poſſible, 
rais'd on this that a King who had no regard for them, cou'd be 
9 placed in the number of good princes? however, 
when we examine all that has been ſaid to blacken 
his reputation, we find but one thing which can 
Mbly have any ground, and even that carries with 
it an air of fiction, or at leaſt, of having been 
greatly exaggerated. They fay, this prince kept 
for a miſtreſs the wife of one of his courtiers 1 
and that the very day of his coronation, at the time 
his nobility were employ'd in affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, he leſt them to viſit this woman, from 

whom he was brought away by Dunſtan; the on! 
man who durſt undertake to reproach him with 
the infamy of this action. If theſe monks may 
be credited, the King and his miſtreſs were ſo en- 
raged at this holy man, that their reſentment wou'd 


Death of Ed- 
wy. 


have taken away his life, had he not prevented 


their wicked deſigns by a voluntary exile : but to 


give ſtil] a more convincing proof of Edwy's wick- | 


edneſs, and Dunſtan's holineſs, they reported one 
particular, which ſhews with what ſort of ſpirit they 
were animated, They gave out, that Edwy being 
dead, his ſou] was dragg'd to hell by a company 
of devils; and that one of theſe dæmons left his 


companions"to carry the news to Dunſtan, with a. 
7 22 


deſign to pleaſe him: but he pray'd fo fervently 
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gain under the power of Edwy, reſolved to ſet up 


him to their defence; but as theſe people were com- 


though in 


north of the Thames, excepting the ancient kingdom 


— 


to God for this ſoul, on the brink of eternal miſery, 
that the Almighty, moved by his zeal, wreſted 
him from the hands of theſe infernals, and re- 
ceived him into . paradiſe. This laſt inſtance of the 
monks animoſity to Edwy makes their accuſation 
of adultery brought againſt him very ſuſpicious ; 
and the more ſo, as we have ſhewn he was but 
fourteen years old wlien he aſcended the throne : 
befide, there are ſome hiſtorians who affirm, this 
preterided miſtreſs was his lawful wife: but 
we may almoſt venture to affirm, that had Edwy 
intrigu'd with one or a number of miſtreſſes, *twou'd 
have made no great noiſe, had he favour'd the 
monks. In effect, they were no ways ſcandaliz'd 
by the amours of his brother Edgar, who was much 
more guilty of this crime: but he was their friend, 
the other their enemy. However, we muſt not ac- 
cuſe all the hiſtorians of this injuſtice 1 1 
Edwy; there are ſome who have been more 

vourable to him, either by their ſilence on theſe 


frivolous accuſations, or by giving him thofe encomi- 
ums he has merited. 


EDGAR, Surnamed the PAcir ick, 
Twelfth King of EncLand. 


Edgar ſucceeding, the two kingdoms which had Edgar. 
been divided, were reunited. Tho? he was but ſix- 
teen years old, the ſtrength of his genius, and ſoli- 
dity of his judgment, made him more capable of 
governing his kingdom, than many princes of a 
more advanced age. We muſt allow, there are 
ſome men born with ſuch happy talents, they arrive 
to a ſtrength of reaſon before the common time. 
Edgar was of this number ; if he ſhew'd his ability 
in the ſpoiling his brother of half his kingdom, 
he did not give leſs marks of his capacity, while 
he ſingly poſſeſs'd the throne. He knew how to 
keep his people in ſubjection, and his enemies in awe z 
two undoubted proofs of a wife prince. 

Edgar was no ſooner elected King of Mercia, 
but he recall'd Dunſtan from his baniſhment, and 
gave him the vacant ſee of Worceſter. This prelate 
being ſo haſtily ſent for, gives ground to ſuſpect, not- 
withſtanding his abſence, he had a hand in thoſe com- 
motions, which ſet the crown of Mercia on the head of 
Edgar; and the intereſt he had during all the time of 
this prince's reign, ſtrengthens this tafficion. t 

The reign of Edgar is chiefly remarkable for the The gere 
uninterrupted peace he procured to his ſubjects which paratiom df 
gave him the ſurname of Pacifick. This calm was Edgar, pr 
neither owing to his victories, nor to a voluptuous cure hint! 
ſlothfulneſs, but to the extraordinary preparations — 
he made, that he might be in readineſs to main- 
tain a war whenever obliged to it: by which means 
he became ſo formidable, that none durſt attack 
him. He had always an army on foot in the north- 

ern counties, both to ſtrike an awe in the Kings of 

Scotland and Wales, and to keep his own ſubjects, 
eſpecially the Danes, within the bounds of their duty. 
Thisprecaution was the more neceſſary, as he was well 
ſatisfied they were ever upon the watch to take ad- 
vantage of any troubles which might be rais'd in his 
kin gdom. He had learn'd this from his own experience; 
for *twas their aſſiſtance which gave him the advantage 
over his brother. On the other hand, he took the moſt 
proper meaſures to preyent any danger from the fo-. 


— 


* * * 


| reign Danes, who were not leis to be ap 


Ren. 


Tis faid that he fitted $ out 4000 fail of large and 
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He was buried in the new church of the monaſtery of Hyde at Wincheſter. | | 8 


+ Edwy is farther accug'd of having his courtier murder'd, 
F. To prevent neglect or corrupt 
of his kingdom. 
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on in his officers, tis ſaid he every ſummer went on board his Navy, and viſited all hl 
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Edwy dying without children, and his brother Qualities « : 
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Focar. ſmall veſſels, nay, ſome authors tell us, his navy 
conſiſted of 4800 fail ; tho? *tis probable, this ac- 
count is greatly magnified, yet 1t proves, he had an 
extraordinary number of ſhips. However, it may 
this numerous fleet diſperſed in all the ports of 
M. Weſtmon. the kingdom, and continually cruizing round the 
iſland, damp'd all inclinations of the pirates making 
a deſcent, and prevented any ſhip coming near the 
coaſts without being ſearched, which anſwer'd Ed- 
gar's views: they prevented the invaſions of all fo- 
reign enemies, and at the ſame time were a curb 
upon his turbulent ſubjects, depriving them of all 
hopes of ſuccour from abroad. With theſe conſide- 
rable forces, without drawing the ſword, Edgar com- 
pell'd the Kings of Wales, of Ireland, and of the 


Edgar 5 nume“ 
rous fleet. 
Fl. Wigorn. 


him their ſovereign. As a proof of his ſuperiority 
over the neighbouring Kings, the Engliſh hiſtorians 
relate a fact which is indeed lingular, and which, if 
true, ſupports what I have advanced; they aſſure 


1 Edgar row'd us, this prince being at Cheſter, and going to viſit 


the monaſtery of St. John the Baptiſt, went down 
the river Dee row'd by eight Kings, (1) while he 
himſelf managed the helm. 

Edgar did not think it ſufficient to protect Eng- 
land from the inſults of foreigners, but alſo thought, 
to ſecure the eaſe of his ſubjects, twas neceſſary to 
free them from two domeſtick ſcourges, which laid 
waſte the country: the firſt of theſe was the exceſ- 
five number of Wolves, which coming down in 
droves from the Welſh mountains, made great ha- 
vock among the cattle, and kept the country people 
in continual apprehenſion : hitherto no remedy could 
be found for this evil; but Edgar thought of an 
expedient which ſoon freed England. Firſt, he 
changed the tribute of money and cattle paid him 
by the Welſh, to three hundred Wolfs heads, to 
be yearly brought him: and in the ſecond place he 
publiſned throughout England a general pardon for 
all ſorts of crimes committed to that day, on con- 
dition every particular criminal ſhou'd bring him, 


=. by eight 
Kings. 


Ax' 961. 

He frees Eng- 
land from 
Wolves. 


proportion to the number of crimes of which he had 
been guilty. This made ſuch a careful ſearch and 
purſuit after Wolves, that in leſs than three years 
not one was to be found in the kingdom. 

The other ſcourge which afflicted England was 
not leſt grievous ; *twas another ſort of Wolf not 


ſatisfied with preying on flocks and herds, but de- 


BE Fdoar's ſeve- 
WE rity towards 
WE corrupt ma- 
WE giltrates. 


Ifle of Man, to ſwear him fealty, and acknowledge | ticular of his life, which, notwithſtanding *tis very perſonal bra- 


at an appointed time, ſo many Wolts tongues in | 


* 


alſo neceſſary, towards a redreſs, to make them liable EDA. 
to certain penalties, that they might be reſtrained by 
fear. To this end he enacted, that every magiſtrate 
convicted of having given a ſentence contrary to law, 
it thro* ignorance, ſhou'd be fined 120 ſhillings; 
but if knowingly, he ſhou'd be turn'd out, and ren- 
der*d incapable of acting for the future. We muſt 
acknowledge this care worthy of a prince, and that 
ſubjects who enjoy a double advantage of being pro- 
tected from enemies abroad, and oppreſſion at home, 
cannot but live extreamly happy. This was the ſitu- 


ation of the Engliſh at that time, and that of this 


generation under their preſent government. 

Tho' Edgar loved peace, yet he was never accuſed 8 Us 3 
with the want of courage; nay, we are told one par- a. Af + Hs 
improbable, proves at leaſt, he was eſteem'd a coura- very. 
geous prince, Tis faid that being informed Ke- 
neth III. King of Scotland, having jeſted upon 
the ſmallneſs of his ſtature, he found means to in- 
veigle him to his court: that walking with him 
in a certain place, where he had cauſed two ſwords - 
to be hid, he gave the Scots King the choice, tel- 
ling him, at the fame time, he ſhou'd prove what 
a little man was able to do: they add, that Ke- 
neth, inſtead of accepting this challenge, threw him- 


| ſelf at his feet, and begg'd pardon for the offence. 


J have already faid, this ſtory is very improbable z_ 
firſt it is related of Edgar in the beginning of his 
reign, yet Keneth III. was not King of Scotland 
till about five or ſix years before the death of that 
prince. In the ſecond place, the character the Scots 
hiſtorians have given Keneth, will not ſuffer us to 
believe him capable of ſuch meanneſs ; in ſhort, this 
ſtory ſeems to have been confounded with a like 
adventure which happen'd between a King of 
Scotland and a Scots lord his tubje&t, as *ris ſet 
down in Buchanan, | . 3 
Edgar's excellent qualifications, and the peace * 
which England enjoy'd under his reign, are no nage for he 


. , . © monks greatly 
doubt ſufficient to raiſe his character: but notwith- contributed to 


ſtanding, even theſe had been buried in eternal his reputation. 
oblivion, if the extraordinary inclination he had for 
the monks had not induced them to publiſh his 
praiſe, even with exceſſive exaggerations. It was to 
affection, which paſſed among the godly for the 
ſublimity -of virtue, Edgar ow'd the encomiums 
given him by hiftorians, and the title of ſaint, 
with which he was honour'd after his death. *Tis 


vouring whole families; I mean the magiſtrates 
eſtabliſhed in the towns and counties to diſtribute 
Juſtice to the people. Theſe mercenary judges abu- 


ſaid he founded forty monaſteries ; that he embelliſh- 
edand repair*d a great number, among others, that 
of Glaſton, founded by Edred his uncle. In ſhort, 


ſing the exceſſive authority they had been ſuffer*d to 
take by Ecgar*s predeceſſors, . during the troubles of 
the war, were become extreamly burthenſome to 
the ſubject; and having no regard either for law or 
Juſtice, conſider*d nothing but their own private in- 
tereſt, Who made them the greateſt preſents, were 
{ure of the greateſt favour ; tho? by this means, the 
poor were the molt oppreſs'd, yet were not the 
rich ſhelter'd from their injuſtice. Alfred the Great, 
by extream ſeverity, endeavour'd to rectify this 
diſorder ; but the wars which afterwards happen'd, 
prevented his ſucceſſors putting his laws in execution. 
Edgar deſigning to retorm this abuſe, thought it 
incumbent on him to apply himſelf very ſcriouſly 
to the undertaking : and therefore every year he 


ſign to be particularly informed of the complaints 
made againſt thoſe judges who had abuſed their au- 
thority. He did not think it ſufficient to make this 


n 


made a viſit to ſome part of his kingdom, with de- 


inſpection into their miſbehaviour; he thought it 


he was ſo generous to the monks all the time of 
his reign, that he hardly left room to add to his 
liberalities. Ingulphus, in his hiſtory of the abby 
of Croyland fays, the treaſure of that monaſtery in 
the reign of Edgar, amounted to more than 10,000 1. 
beſide the veſſels, ſhrines, and other things of like 
ſort. This is a great ſum, conſidering that religi- 
ous houſe had been rebuilt but thirty years. We 
may gueſs by this ſample at the riches of that time 
in the poſſeſſion of monaſteries, | 
Edgar not only enrich*d the monaſteries by his Edgar under- 
gifts, but undertook to put the monks a ſecond time 3 1 
into poſſcſſion of eccleſiaſtical benefices, which he f Timer 


- : to poſſeſſion of 
perform'd with a high hand. Dunſtan, (whom he Benefices. 


had made archbiſhop of Canterbury) was the author 
of this project. He was ſo far in favour, that his 
tormer intereſt with Edred was nothing compara- 
ble to the affection Edgar had for him. As this pre- 


- late made a very great figure in England, both in 


this and the following reign, and has beſide paſſed 


(1) They might poſſibly be Kings of Wales, of Angleſey, of the iſle of Man, and of Ireland. 
Keneth III. King of Scots, who was vadlal to Edgar for Cumberland, 
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Some have placed in this number 
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Evcar. for a faint of the firſt rank, on whom the hiſtorians 
have been very laviſh of their praiſe, twill not be 
improper to mention him ſomewhat more particu- 

Who Dunſtan ities the ſon of Herſtan, and nephew to 
was. Athelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at 
Glaſton in the year 925. He was educated in his 
youth at his uncle the archbiſhop's houſe, who took 
care to have him inſtructed in all ſorts of ſciences, 
as far as that age, which was a time of ignorance, 
would allow. He particularly excell'd in muſick, 
painting and engraving, to which) from his youth 
to the time of his death, he had a ſingular incli- 
nation. | 
uncle the archbiſhop recommended him to King 
Athelſtan, who ſent for him to court; where how- 
ever he obtained no preferment. _ 
His hiſtorian pretends, that his virtue and know- 
ledge drew upon him the envy and hatred of the 
courtiers, who repreſented him to the King as a 
vicious young man, who led a ſcandalous life : on 


this accuſation he was forbid the court, Athelſtan 


not giving himſelf the trouble to enquire whether 
or not it was well grounded. But the archbiſhop 
ſome time after found means to undeceive this 
prince, who took Dunſtan again into favour, and 
gave him ſome lands in the neighbourhood of Gla- 
ſton, where he led a retir'd life for ſome years, 
with certain pious men (whom he had got thicher) 
after the manner of recluſes. 

Antiquity of Glaſton, Glaſtenbury, or Glaſſonbury, was for- 

Glaſtenbury merly, as I have already faid, a little church, the 

a foundation of which was attributed to Joſeph of 
Arimathea. This church being ruin'd, Devy bi- 
ſhop of St. David's cauſed another to be built in 
the ſame place: this alſo falling to decay, was re- 
pair'd by twelve devout men, who came from 
Armorica and ſettled here. Ina King of Weſſex 
cauſed this laſt to be pull'd down to the foundation, 
to raiſe a more beautiful ſtructure on the ſame ſpor, 
which was dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, St. Peter and 
St. Paul. A great many men, remarkable for their 
piety, moſt of whom were Iriſh, retired into this 
church, and liv'd on the alms of the above-named 
King, from which time there ever were votaries 
who choſe this place for their retreat. 


Edmund Dunſtan having liv'd ſome time at Glaſton, Ed- | 
— * mund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, who had conceived an 
onaſtery 


Glaftentary. Eſteem for him, built there a monaſtery, of which he 
of which l. made him abbot. Dunſtan, who was of a ſubmiſ- 
made Dunſtan ſive crafty genius, knew ſo well how to manage 
abbot, this prince's inclinations, that he was always held 
in very great reſpect at his court. His intereſt was 
much increaſed 1n the reign of Edred, who made 
him his firſt miniſter, favourite and guide of his 
conſcience, His infatuation for a monaſtick life 
made him employ the King's favour without the 
leaſt caution to fix the monks in benefices, inſtead 
of the ſecular prieſts, whom he held in the higheſt 
contempt ; and whom he at length mortally hated. 
This fondneſs for the monks, and the haughtineſs 
of his carriage, raiſed him a great many enemies, 
and made Edwy ſucceſſor of Edred give him ſome 
uneaſineſs, as we have already ſhewn. The eager- 
neſs with which Edgar recalled this abbot, who 
was retired into Flanders, ſufficiently hints, that he 


_—_ - owed him the obligation of his crown. Upon Dun- 
of Worceſtey. ſtan's arrival in England the King gave him the bi- 


ſhoprick of Worceſter, and, ſome time after, that of 


London becoming vacant, *twas given him in Com- 
mendam “. 


— 


miracles, which they gave out with ſuch particular 


Soon as he was advanced in his ſtudies, his 


This is what has deceived certain au- 


thors who have ſaid he was biſhop of Worceſter Epcax. 
and London at one and the fame time. Edgar 
thought he could never give him too great marks 

of his eſteem; the high opinion he had of him 

was very much ſtrengthen'd by miracles ſaid to be 
wrought by him. The monks were extremely di- 

ligent in ſpreading every where the report of theſe 


circumſtances, that men muſt have been much more 
free from prejudice than they commonly were in 
that age, not to have believed them. However, 
there is no great likelihood that Edgar himſelf 
(who was not of the number of thoſe weak men, 
who eaſily ſuffer'd themſelves to be impos d upon) 
was convinc'd of the reality of theſe miracles, tho? 
tis probable he thought they could not be injurious 
to religion: whatever his opinion was, he had a 
very great one of Dunſtan's holineſs. Odo, a Dane 
by birth, ſucceeded Athelm in the archbiſhoprick Fi 
of Canterbury, but dying ſoon after his inſtallation, 1 


Elfin was named to that ſee, who dy'd going to + dic 

Rome for the pall, at the time Edgar began his = 
. . o 4 7 L 

reign over the reunited kingdoms of Weſſex and Fo. 


Mercia, Brithelm biſhop of Bath was elected to 
ſucceed Elfin; but Edgar, who would favour Dun- 

ſtan, and procure him this dignity, caus'd a gene- 

ral council to be aſſembled, in which he repreſented 
Brithelm as a man who wanted the neceſſary quali- 
fications to acquit himſelf worthily of the duties in- 
cumbent on an archbiſhop. Upon this repreſenta- 

tion *twas decreed Brithelm ſhould be ſent back to 

his former dioceſs; after which Dunſtan was elected Dunſtan i 
in his ſtead. This election not being over and — 8 J 
above canonical, *twas judg'd proper that Dunſtan . 
ſhould go to Rome (under pretence of aſking the 
pall) to juſtify the late change. The Pope, who 
very well knew how much Dunſtan was in favour 
with the King, and with what zeal he eſpouſed the 
intereſt of the Roman church, and of the monks, 
readily confirm'd the election, and even honour'd 
him with the dignity of legate in England, with a 
very extenſive juriſdiction. At Dunſtan's return he Ofwald is 
ſo manag'd, that he got the biſhoprick of Wor- made biſhop 
ceſter for his kinſman Oſwald, and that of Win- < Co 
cheſter for his intimate friend Ethelwold. Theſe of winchete, 
three prelates had the art reciprocally to ſupport 

eacn other, and abſolutely to govern the Engliſh 

church all the time of this reign; Edgar having 
committed to them the direction of all eccleſiaſti- 

cal affairs, was not ſatisfy'd in only granting their 
requeſts, but even took a pleaſure to prevent them. 

When Dunſtan found his intereſt ſufficiently eſta- Dunſtan de 
bliſh*d, he again took up the grand project he had ſigns to r. 
formed in favour of the monks, which he was eflabliſh the 
obliged to deſiſt from in the reign of Edwy. This mente ing: 
affair was attended with its difficulties. The moſt _—_ 
conſiderable men of the nation look d upon the 
government of the church being taken out of the 
hands of the ancient and lawful directors, to be a 
very great misfortune; and they ſtill leſs approved 
of its being intruſted to monks, who by their inſti- 
tution, and the cuſtom obſerved to that time, ought 
to confine themſelves to their devotions within their 
own walls, and to be excluded from all paſtoral 
duties. Beſide, _ were of opinion *twould be 
more proper, inſtead of preferring and inriching the 
monks, to put a ſtop to the zeal of the people, 
who were daily bequeathing great legacies to the 
monaſteries, which, to the prejudice of the nation, 
brought the eſtates into mortmain +, *twas conſe- 
quently not difficult to foreſee this enterprize muſt 


In- 


A void benefice intruſted to the care of an able divine till it be otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 
+ Mortmain (manus mortua, i. e. dead hand, from the French mort 
given or alienated to any houſe of religion or corporation, ſole or gy 


may not be done without licence from the King: and the reaſon o 


regate, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, and their ſucceſſors, &c. which 
the name proceeds from this, that the ſervices and ther praſcs cvs 


» VIZ. mors and main, manus) is where lands and tenements are 
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Eva. inevitably meet with great oppoſition from the no- | 


not extend their views to ſo great a length, were ex- 
tremely wedded to the monks, and very much ſcan- 
daliz'd at the diſſolute life of the ſecular clergy, who 
employed the revenues of the church in ſuch uſes as 
1 were diametrically oppoſite to the intention of the 
ne monks donors. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that in the times 
un down the we now mention, the clergy led a very debauch'd 
Laecular clergy: life, and that pride, avarice, luxury, drunkenneſs 
5 and laſciviouſneſs were vices ſo common among the 
rieſts, they did not even give themſelves the trou- 
le to conceal them. Dunſtan and his party took 
great care to expoſe theſe diſorders, to take off that 
affection the people might have for their paſtors: 
they ſo well ſucceeded in this view, that a very 
great number became partiſans for the monks, on 
30 no other account than their contempt of the ſecular 
1 Elgar it very clergy: but what moſt ſtrengthen' d this party was 
nuch preju- the King's being ſo much prejudiced in their favour. 
did in f- The high opinion he had of them was not a little 
A — the increaſed by his comparing them with the ſecular 
a prieſts, who indeed were very indiſcreet in their de- 
baucheries; wherefore this prince imagin'd he did a 
ſignal ſervice to the church in putting it under the 
direction of monks, who were, in his opinion, as 
many faints. Edgar in this diſpoſition was eaſily 
induced by Dunſtan to favour as much as poſſible a 
reformation, which he thought ſo advantageous to 
A, the church, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to this work. 
A councii Dunſtan convok'd a council, hoping the authority 
WY convend of this aſſembly, together with the King's, would 
n de obviate all difficulty. Edgar himſelf would be pre- 
r fent at this council, in which the ſpeech he made 
plainly demonſtrates how much he was byaſs'd in 
tavour of the monks. As this harangue perfectly 
ſhews the King's prejudice towards the ſecular 
clergy, as well as that of Dunſtan, and the other 
managers of eccleſiaſtaical affairs, the inſerting it 
at length may perhaps be agreeable to my readers; 
eſpecially as it was one of the principal tranſactions 
— this reign. | 
The almighty and moſt merciful God having 
„ vouchſafed to ſhower down his bleſſings upon 
„ us, it is but juſt, reverend fathers, we ſhould 
return our thanks by ſuch works, as may ſpeak 
our thorough gratitude : the poſſeſſion we have 
acquired of this beautiful country, is not owing 
«to our arm, or to our ſword, but to the aſſi- 
«© ſtance of his powerful arm; becauſe it has pleaſed 
* him to manifeſt in us his divine will. It is then 
* but juſt, that we ſhould ſubmit both our ſouls 
and bodies to him, who has ſubjected all things 
© unto us; and that we ſhould take care thoſe who 
are ſubje& to our government, ſhould alſo re- 
ſpectfully ſubmit to his laws. Tis my duty, 
reverend fathers, to diſtribute juſtice to all with- 
out diſtinction of perſons ; to check the rage of 
rebels; to puniſh the ſacrilegious; to deliver 
the weak 5 helpleſs from the hand of his op- 
preſſor. Tis alſo my duty to provide for the 
church and its miniſters: the holy ſocieties of 
religious men and women, both for their ſub- 
ſiſtance, and for their enjoying an undiſturbed 
tranquillity: but it is to you, to whom is prin- 
cipally committed the inſpection of the lives and 
manners of eccleſiaſtical perſons; tis your duty 
to examine if prieſts live conformable to their pro- 
feſſion, if they are ſober, continent, moderate, 
charitable to the poor and ſtrangers; if they are 
diligent in divine ſervice; if they are orthodox 
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bility; but on the other hand, the people who did 
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in the doctrine they teach the people committed 
to their care. In a word, if they are worthy of 
the glorious character of miniſters of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Give me leave now to tell you, reve- 
rend fathers, if ye had taken that care of all 
theſe things which is incumbent on ye, I ſhould 
not have had the cruel mortification of hearing, 
from all parts, the enormous crimes daily com- 
mitted by the clergy of this kingdom. I ſhall 
not ſay, that prieſts affect to ſhave their crowns 
too little; that their tonſure is no way conform- 
able to the ordinance of the church; that the 
immodeſty of their dreſs, the inſolence of their 
actions, the impurity of their diſcourſe, ſuffici- 
ently declare the irregularity of their hearts; 
neither will J make mention of their negligence 
with regard to divine ſervice; it is ſo very ma- 
nifeſt, that 'tis with ſome difficulty they now 
and then vouchſafe to be preſent at the uſual 
prayers of the church. When they enter the 
temple of God, to celebrate the holy my- 
ſteries, one would imagine they came there 
for their diverſions. But I muſt complain, 
though with an inconceivable grief, of what is a 
ſubject of tears to pious men, and of joy to the 
profligate ; I mean the exceſſes, and horrible 
debaucheries of eccleſiaſticks, who ſpend their 
lives in gaming, feaſting, drunkenneſs, and im- 
purity. We may ſay, that at preſent the houſes 
of our prieſts are ſo many places for riot, the 
theatres of players, and the receptacles of the 
moſt -{candalous livers ; *tis in theſe houſes we 
muſt ſeek for gaming, dancing, and lewd ſongs 
*tis there we hear theſe wretches revelling in 
their debaucheries at the dead of night; tis 
thus, reverend fathers, *tis thus, the revenues 
my predeceſſors have gfven to the church; *tis 
thus, the alms deſign'd for the ſubſiſtance of the 
poor, and what is ſtill worſe, the adorable blood 
of our ſaviour is laviſh'd away. Was it to theſe 
ends our fathers drain'd their treaſures ? was it 
to this uſe they gave up their beſt revenues ? 
was it to deck the concubines of prieſts; to 
furniſh them out magnificent entertainments ; to 


keep for theſe unworthy miniſters, kennels of 


hounds, and caſts of hawks, that our anceſtors 
have diſplay'd their liberalfries, by enriching the 
church? theſe are crimes at which the people ſe- 
cretly murmur, of which the ſoldiers loudly 
complain, and which are the daily ſubject of ſongs 
and theatrical ſcenes : and theſe you pardon ; theſe 
you neglect; theſe you diſguiſe and cloak ; 
where is now the {word of Levi? where the zeal 
of Simeon? where the wrath of Moſes againſt 
theſe 1dolaters of the golden calf? where is the holy 
anger of St. Peter againſt Simon the magician ? 
follow, reverend fathers ; follow the example of 
theſe holy perſons, and tread that path of juſtice 
which the lord himſelf hath ſhewn ye. *Tis time 


you make uſe of St. Peter's ſword, while I ſhall 


brandiſh that of Conſtantine. Let our arms act 
in concert to drive theſe lepers from the temple 
of God, and cleanſe the oy, Let us fo 
exert ourſelves, that the eternal Being may, by 
our means, be ſerved by the true ſons of Levi, 
who ſaid to his parents, I know ye not; and to 
his brothers, I know not who ye are. Let the 
relicks of thoſe ſaints whom we invoke, and the 
holineſs of thoſe altars which are ſo ſcandalouſly 
profaned, affect ye. Suffer the fervent devotion 
of our anceſtors daily abuſed, by the avarice 


for ſuch lands, ſhould not, without ſuch licence, come into hands as it were dead, and be ſo dedicated to pious uſes, as to be abſtracted- 


ly different from other lands, and never to revert to the donor, or to any temporal or common uſe. And becauſe the lords had nothing 
m the alienees; for by alienation in mortmain they loſt their eſcheats, many ſervices which were heretofore due to them, as 
bodies politic never die, nor can perform perſonal ſervice, commit treaſon or felony, &c. This occaſion' d the ſtatutes of mortmain, by 


virtue whereof, the King or other lord of whom the land is holden, may enter into lands ſo aliened. 1 Inſt, 2. 2 Inſt. 75. 
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) 7 ad s. One of my | preſent that time as a golden age, and the happi- Epox. 

— 5 1 8 588 the tithe of eſt ever known in England. SI | 82 f h AY 0 
« all lands 8 the churches and monaſteries; the It may perhaps be matter of ſurprize, to 3 5 — WY 
T 21 _ Alfred, my great grandfather, did not | vehement declamations at that time againſt the e wee 
40 Pana t diveſtin Li elf of his own demeſns * | ſecular clergy, and that they were more ſeverely n the 
«ie brick h — e are not unacquainted | treated in the tenth century, than in thoſe. follow- cular clergy 
v9 ** wr hg: reſents alſo given by Edward | ing, in which the prieſts were altogether as licen- 
as n 8 can you without reproach | tious. To remove this difficulty, we mult obſerve 
6 10 " — thoſe ye have received from my | the Popes had, for ſome time before, undertaken 
A - oon - 8 uncle, as they yet adorn the altars. | to introduce celibacy among the prieſts, and were 
N _ er — ny father of fathers; I beg you to | extreamly ſevere with thoſe who refuſed ſubmiſſion 
p = | wm King my father looks down from | to their ordinances. The prohibition of marriage 
40 5 = l 5 — 4 be you attentive to his | to the clergy, which is at preſent eſteem'd a fun- 

3 e whdch ſtrike your ear: *tis you, ſays | damental point in the Roman church, ar firſt mer 
py he; imhoſd advice I founded ſo many churches, | with great oppoſition, and particularly in England, 
* na k many monaſteries; *twas you whom I | The reſiſtance made by the Engliſh prieſts was 
T 3 - 155 0 aſtor, and the inſpector of my | the reaſon the Popes, obſtinately determining to 
6 aQiols 2 I ever diſobey you? what | overcome every difficulty, employ'd all imagina- 
. treaſutes did I ever prefer to your advice ? what | ble means to reduce them to obedience, in which 
<« advantages have I not deſpiſed when you enjoin'd | Dunſtan, by his intereſt and addreſs, engaging Ed- 
« me? when you have adviſed my giving alms | gar in the project proved of very great ſervice. | 
to the poor, never had you the trouble to re- We muſt therefore keep in our eye this prohibi- 
< peat your requeſt : when advis'd by you to be | tion, rightly to underſtand the ground of thoſe com- 
e liberal to the church, I have loſt no time in fol- | plaints, which the monks and their partiſans made 
« [owing the advice: whenever you have com- | againſt the ſecular clergy, otherwiſe we ſhou d 
« plain'd of any wants among the monks, I have | form no juſt idea of this matter. Tho tis but 
« taken care to ſupply them. I learn'd from you, | too true the prieſts at that time led bas irregular 
that alms were productive of an eternal fruit, and | lives, yet this was what rais'd the greateſt clamours 
& that none were more mcritorious than thoſe be- | againſt them. *Twas their marriage, which they 
<« ſtow'd on the churches, ſince the ſervants of | wou'd repreſent as a much blacker crime than for- 
„ God were maintain'd by them, and the over- | nication, or any other which cou'd poſſibly be laid 
eplus diſtributed to the poor. They muſt indeed | to their charge. They never gave any name to 
„be worthy alms, which are employ'd to adorn | their wives but that of concubine, or one more 
the head and fingers of a filthy ſybil ! Is this the infamous. All the endeavours of Rome to redreſs 
&« fruit of all my liberality ? is this the effect of this pretended- abuſe were vain till the end of the 
« your glorious promiſes? theſe, Dunſtan, are the | twelfth century, when the finiſhing ſtroke was gi- 
complaints aint reproaches of the King my father, | ven to this work, which they had undertaken 300 
„and what anſwer can you make to them? I | years before. | ; 7 £3. O78 
„ know, that hitherto your life has been without] Edgar having been thus ſerviceable to the monks, 22 
< reproach, that you have not aſſociated yourſelf | *rwas but juſt they ſhou'd give him ſome tokens er, 
„ with thieves; that you have not eat your bread | of their gratitude, of which, thoſe who have wrote the encomi- | 
* with adulterers; nay you have even uſed ſome | the hiſtory of his reign, have not. faiPd to ac-umsgivenhin Fdg 
s endeavours to redreſs theſe abuſes; you have em- | quit them ſelves, endeavouring by their exaggerated by the mor my 
cc 


ploy'd arguments, exhortations and threats: but 
as theſe means have all proved vain, *tis time 
to employ more efficacious remedies. You have 
„ with you the reverend father Ethelwold biſhop of 
* Wincheſter, and the venerable Oſwald biſhop of 
Worceſter ; to you three I commit the execution 
« of this important affair. Employ at once both 
„the eccleſiaſtical cenſure and the royal authority 
© to drive out of the houſe of God, thoſe who 
lead an irregular lite, and to place in it ſuch per- 
ſons who live piouſly according to the rules of 
their profeſſion, | 

After ſuch a particular declaration in which Ed- 
gar manifeſtly dee his intentions, thoſe who 
had yet any affection for the ſecular clergy no longer 
oppoſed Dunſtan's deſigns, perceiving it altogether 
vain, Soon after the ſecular prieſts were driven out 
of their monaſteries, and the regulars placed in their 
ſtead, Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, firſt be- 
gan this change in his own dioceſs. His example 
was ſoon follow'd by Dunſtan and Oſwald, and 
at length, by the reſt of the biſhops, who being 
all at that time of the order of monks, did not 
require much {ſolicitation to imitate theſe three pre- 


40 


lates. The greater part of ancient hiſtorians, re- 


— 


| 
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encomiums, to repreſent this prince a real faint. 
Notwithſtanding, whether  thro' overſight or for 
any other reaſon, they have related ſome particu- 
lars of his life, which do not give us thoſe ideas 
they have endeavour'd to imprint. *Tis certain, if 
we conſider his political actions only, he muſt be 
allow'd to have been a great King: but a great 
King, and a great Saint, are terms not always ſy- 
nonimous ; for example; it wou'd be pretty dif- 
ficult to Juſtify, by the rules of the goſpel, the 
bloody execution which Edgar cauſed in the iſte © 
of Thanet, on a trifling occaſion, as hiſtorians 
agree. How might theſe very authors, who gave 
out that Edwy was dragging to hell for one mi- 
ſtreſs, have expatiated on this prince's inclination to 
women, and thoſe irregular amours, of which 1 
ſhall give ſome inſtances. | | 

It is not difficult to conclude, that Edgar had been 
treated as roughly as his predeceſſor, having taken 
a great many more liberties, with regard to the fair 
ſex, it he had not purchaſed the eſteem of the 
monks by an exceſs of condeſcenſion. 

Thereign of Edgar, which was exempt from fo- 
reign or domeſtick wars, affording nothing more 
of publick affairs, I ſhall conclude it with the hi- 


* Demeſn; that land which a man holds original 


ſuperior; becauſe all, either media 


his land is his own, he pleads, that he was ſeiz d 


de to him and his heirs for ever; yet it is not true Demeſ n, 


+ Us 


y of himſelf, which the Civilians call Dominicum, 
Fee, which fignifes and held of a ſuperior Ion, indeed (the land of the crown ou, nes ) tinte in 


, . only excepted.) there is no land that is not held of ſome 
tely or immediately, do depend on the crown 
or poſſeſo d thereof, in his Demeſn, as of Fee; 


but depends upon a ſuperior lord. 
Kt. 5 the Greek Sunonumos, 15 or pertaining to the ſame name or Gonification 


and is oppos'd to Feodum or 
3 ſo that whena man in pleading wou'd intimate, that 
and by this he means, tliat tho his land 
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tory of his amours, which are ſomewhat ſingular, 
and prove his good qualities, were blended with 
ſome faults. His firſt miſtreſs was a nun * he 
ran away with from her monaſtery; nor cou'd 
Dunſtan's ſolicitations induce him to ſend her back. 
He had by her a daughter named Editha, greatly 
extoll'd for her piety. Tis true, he expiated this 
crime with a ſevere penance, which was, to forbear 
wearing the crown the ſpace: of ſeven years, a cru- 
el puniſhment for a crime which his ſpiritual direc- 
tor ought to have look'd upon as facrilege ! but 
*tis not the firſt time the ſins of princes have been 


extenuated, and the rigour of their penance greatly 


amplified. His ſecond miſtreſs, who is by ſome 


authors allow'd to be his lawful wife, was Elfleda the 
Fair +, ſo called from her fine complex1on : by her 


he had a ſon named Edward, who ſucceeded him. 
Another extraordinary accident gave birth to a new 
paſſion. Going one day thro* Andover 2, he lay 
at a 8 nobleman's houſe, who had a very beautiful 
daughter; at the very firſt ſight he became deſpe- 


rately in love, and reſolving inſtantly to gratify his 


paſſion, without giving himſelf any trouble about 
the young lady's conſent, order'd her to be carried 
to his bed : the mother, who on the one hand; could 
not prevail on herſelf to give up her daughter to 
the King for a miſtreſs, and on the other, appre- 
hended drawing his anger upon herſelf and family, 
thought of an expedient to extricate both out of 
this perplexity, which was to prevail with one of 
the ſervant-maids to go to the King's bed. Morn- 
ing being come, Edgar perceiving this girl was 
ſtealing away, his endeavours to detain her obli- 
ged her to diſcover the deceit. He was at firſt 
angry at being thus impoſed on, but the love he 
had already conceived for this ſervant checking his 
reſentment; and giving him time cooly to re- 
fle& on the injury he had deſign'd a noble family, 
he not only readily forgave the impoſition, but 
kept the girl for a miſtreſs till he was married. 

It ſeems as if all the amours of this prince were 
to be ſignaliz d by ſome particular event, and that 


even his marriage muſt have ſomething in it extraor- 


dinary. Edgar having heard that Ordganus earl 


of Devonſhire had a daughter who was the great- 
eſt beauty in England, reſolved, if ſhe anſwer'd 
that character, to make her his Queen. But as he 


wou'd take no wa in this affair, which he might 
' hereafter have reaſon to repent, 


he | entruſted his 
deſign to earl Ethelwold his favourite, command- 
ing him under ſome pretence or other to go to 
her father's, and bring him back an account whe- 
ther her beauty was equal to its reputation. Ethel- 
wold arriving at the earl of Devonſhire's, no ſooner 
caſt his eyes on Elfrida, but he became deſperately 
in love with her. His paſſion had ſo ſudden and 


ſo violent an effect, that; forgetting all the favours | 


he had received from the King his maſter, he aſked 
Elfrida for himſelf. His requeſt being granted, 


the marriage was concluded with all poſſible ſe- 
crecy, as he told his father-in-law, he had very 


important reaſons to conceal it. Some time after, 


being return'd to the King, he told him, Elfrida 


was fir from being the beauty ſhe was reported, 
and he believed the father's wealth chiefly contri- 
buted to the reputation of the daughter's charms. 

This account, which could not enflame the King, 
had the effect Ethelwold expected, it gave Edgar 
a diſtaſte to the marriage, and he eyen dropt all 
thoughts of it. When Ethelwold perceived the 


to him, that notwithſtanding Elfrida's fortune was 
a trifle to a ſovereign prince, yet was- it conſide- 
rable enough to make that of a private perſon: 
and therefore begg'd his permiſſion to addreſs the 
lady who was ſole heireſs to one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable lords of the kingdom. Edgar, who had 
no longer we deſign to marty Elfrida, willingly 
granted his favourite's requeſt, and even ſeem'd 
pleaſed he might obtain ſo advantageous a match. 
Ethelwold having the King's conſent, return'd to 
his wife, and publickly celebrated his nuptials. 
However, fearing his lady wou'd appear too beau- 
tiful in the King's eyes, he found ſome pretence 
to keep her at a houſe in the country, and wou'd 
not permit her to be ſeen at court. bee 

_ "Notwithſtanding Ethelwold's great care, *twas 
impoſſible for him to keep his treachery long con- 
ceaPd. Favourites ſeldom want ſecret enemies, who 
with for nothing more ardently than opportunities 
to procure their ruin. Fdgar was at length inform'd 
of the truth, but concealing his reſentment, deter- 


| min'd, before he would give a looſe to his anger, 


to learn from his own eyes, if this accuſation was 


| well grounded. Thus reſolved, he took the 5 


tunity of a journey to a place adjacent to that where 
Ethelwold kept his wife, and being near the houſe, 
told him he would make a viſit to that beautiful la- 
dy, of whom he had formerly received ſo advanta- 
geous a character. This was a thunder: ſtroke to 
Ethelwold, who uſed all poſſible endeavours to di- 
vert the King from his deſign ; but his artifice was 
uſeleſs, and rather made the King more obſtinate in 
his reſolution, All he could obtain was leave to 
go firſt under a pretence of giving orders for the 
King's reception. When he had got home, he 
threw himſelf on his knees wy: ap wife, and ac- 
knowledging what he had done yo obtain her, con- 


paſſion inthe King, whowas but too ſuſceptible of love. 
She promiſed all he deſired, though fully reſolved to 
break her word. He had no ſooner left her, to 
meet the King, but ſhe took care in her dreſs to 
neglect nothing of art which could add to her na- 
tural beauty: this had the effect ſhe deſired. Ed- 
gar had no ſooner fix*d his eyes on Elfrida, than he 
became paſſionately in love, and reſolv'd from that 
very inſtant, to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of 
ſo much beauty. The better to execute his defign, 
he pretended to ſee nothing ſo very charming in 
Elfrida, which was a great ſatisfaction to her huſ- 
band. He took his leave of her in a ſeeming com- 
we of mind, though at the bottom of his 

eart he conceal'd both love and revenge, two 


paſſions the moſt capable of giving a man torture. 


Some time after, he ſegt Ethelwold into Northum- 
berland, under the pretence of an urgent affair; 
but this N favourite never reached his jour- 
neys end. He was found dead in à wood, Where 
at firſt he was thought to have been murder'd by 
robbers, but twas not long before all ſuſpicions 
were removed, by the King's making no enquiry to 
diſcover the authors of this murder, and by his mar- 
rying the widow, of the deceaſed. Some authors 
tell us, that Edgar ſlew Ethelwold with his own 
hand, when he was a hunting. | PE 


* 


ties ; and that on many accounts the encomiums 


given him are over ſtrain'd. | This was an effect of 
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+ Called by Baker Ethelflede and Ethelſeda. 
1 A large and populous corporation in Hampſhire. - - 
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jured her to avoid every thing which might inſpire a 


King's paſſion was entirely extinct, he repreſented . EpcGas. , 


By what has been faid, we may .cafily conceive; Edgars cha- 
this prince had a mixture of good and bad quali- rageer. 


rr 


1 3 2 3 
| in hi 1 here, *ti ded, he has ſince wrought Ea. 
M-Mon of the monks in his favour, in re- church, where, *tis pretendeu, 
— —— affection he had ſhew'd them. This divers miracles, WY 
prejudice was ſo ſtrong, that without making any 5 5 | 
ſcruple, an author has ſaid, that Edgar was to the EDWARD II. ſurnam'd the Marry, 
Engliſh, what Romulus was to the Romans, Cyrus 3 ; 
to the Perſians, Alexander OY 8 Thirteenth King of EN OLAVb. 
„ 1 an arlemagne 8 * 
ig e fn * eaſy to perceſve this Edgar being dead, thoſe who had impatiently — 
encomium gives too high an idea of this prince, | born the promotion of the monks, imagin'd they Is 2 
who came ſhort of the great men to whom he is had a favourable opportunity to reduce them to monk. 
compared; and indeed, poſterity leſs prejudiced, | their firſt inſtitution. Alferus, duke of Mercia their 
has been more juſt, by placing him in a rank ſe- ſworn enemy, drove them out of all the benefices 
veral degrees lower. Some very judicious hiſtori- | they had acquir'd in his government, and replaced 
ans of the firſt claſs, in ſtriking him out of the the ſecular prieſts. Some other lords did the ſame 
company of the ſaints, where flatterers had placed | in ſeveral places, but the duke of Eſtanglia and 
him, have without any heſitation put him in that ſeveral others of the nobility continued firm to the 
of the moſt wicked princes (1). Their judgment intereſt of Dunſtan and his party. Thus 1 
may be ſtrengthen'd by what is reported of Ca- | of opinions in relation to the monks cauſed ſac 
nutus the Great, King of England and Denmark, animoſities among the great men, that they were 
who hearing talk of Editha's piety daughter of | upon the point of coming to a civil war: the diſ- 
Edgar, ſaid he could not believe a ſaint could iſſue | order was yet increaſed upon the naming of a ſuc- 
from the loins of ſo wicked a King. This gives | ceſſor to the late King, whoſe two ſons had each a 
ground to ſuſpect Edgar's hiſtorians having omitted | party, tho* themſelves were not of age to aſſert 
ſuch of his actions which might give us an idea of | their different claims to the crown. Several thought 
their hero quite different from that they would | it devolved to Ethelred, pretending a defect in the 
have us conceive, birth of Edward, his mother not having been the 
Aue 975; This prince reign'd ſixteen years after the death | lawful wife of Edgar. But Dunſtan and all the biſhops 
Death of of his brother, and dy'd in 975, aged thirty two | were for Edward, his father having declared him 
_— years F. He left two * and a daughter; the eldeſt | his ſucceſſor. To this reaſon was added another 


and children, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


of his ſons, named Edward, was born of a concu- 
bine, or at leaſt of a woman whoſe marriage al- 
low'd of ſome ſcruples; or, however, was not ac- 
knowledged to be altogether lawful. The ſecond, 
named Ethelred, was ſon of the beautiful Elfrida, 
who had been wife to Ethelwold. Editha, daughter of 


Edgar by his firſt miſtreſs, paſs'd her days in a 


He paſſes for 
a ſaint, 


monaſtery, and after her death was honour'd as a 
ſaint, 
Edgar had deſerved too well of the monks (who 
thought themſelves impower'd to canonize their 
votaries) to be refus'd a place in the calendar; but 
as they could produce no other proofs of ſanctity 
in his life, than his affection to the monks and the 
foundation of ſome monaſteries, they pretended, 
that after his death he gave others more ſolid. 
*T'was reported, that when his body was taken out 
of the coffin to be put into a magnificent ſhrine, 
they found it as incorrupt as at the time he expi- 
red ; and *twas moreover aſſured, that the ſhrine 
E to receive it being found too ſhort, (tho? 
e was of a very low ſtature) ſomebody having had 
the preſumption to ſeparate his head from his body, 
there iſſued out a great quantity of blood. After ſuch 
convincing proofs of the ſanctity of this prince, his 
body was placed near the great altar of Glaſtenbury 
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motive which did not leſs affect the minds of thoſe 
who were on Edward's ſide, which was, the ex- 
pectation they had of governing the kingdom in 
the name of this young prince, which they could 
not hope, ſhould they place Ethelred on the throne, 
his mother not ſeeming diſpoſed to be directed by 
their councils, | | 

Ethelred's faction being the more numerous, Ed- Dunflanofti 
ward was in danger of being excluded if Dunſtan, on — 
who ſupported his title, had not found means to d. 
break the meaſures of his opponents. As he was 
ſenſible he had the people on his ſide, who had a 
great opinion of his ſanctity, he made their affec- 
tions ſubſervient to his deſigns. While the nobility 
were deliberating on the choice of one of theſe two 
princes, Dunſtan roſe abruptly from his ſeat, and 
taking Edward by the hand, march'd directly to- 
wards the church, accompanied by the other biſhops, 
and followed by a great crowd of people. Being 
enter'd, he immediately anointed this prince, with- 
out giving himſelf any trouble about the oppoſition 
of the contrary party. The great men lamented 
the being again expoſed to the government of this 
imperious prelate ; but as the people ſeem'd diſ- 
pos d to ſupport him, they were obliged to give 


way. 


Cyrus I. of this name, 
King of the Medes, 
ſhou'd dethrone him. Harpagus, 
cot; ſo that afterwards at the F 


Rome, and eighteenth of 
queſts made his wa 
year of Rome, and run a 
to deliver his people 
he took it, 
monarchy began under Cyrus, 
and gave them | 
im 113 name in Iſaiah, and the 
war againſt the Maſſagetes, d 


from the captivity of the Chaldeans, 


efeated their army by a ſtratagem with thei: 
coming herſelf ſome == after n ade Un in 


f 


ſelf with what it had ſo much thirf 


ſel full of blood, bid it fill it F 
of Rome, in the 62d olympiad, 530 before our ſaviour, 
is 5 which was of thirty years. Col. 

ces, firſt King of the Parthians 
U. C. 508. 


all their {i : 
(1) Doctor Burnet, in his pre ucceeding Kings Arſaces. 


1 and — n * of the Reformation of England, places him on the ſame level with 
ers ſay 37, | 


King of Perſia, was ſon of Cambyſes a Perſian, 
and was expoſed to be devour'd ina forelt by his grandfa 
who was ſent to execute the command, 
ead of ſome of the rebellious ſubjects, he 
kingdom of the Perſians, founded upon the ruin of that of the Medes. 
the reign of Tullus Hordilius, an. mund. 
to the monarchy. Crcœſus King of Lydia thinking to ſtop his progreſs, 
rent riſque of his life, for the ple yas made up whereon he was 
: or having laid ſiege to Babylon i ome, 
by turning the Euphrates into another channel, done © his er n 
who had reigned 21 years. Theſe exploits 

cave to return into their country and rebuild the town and te 
prediction of this return. In the mean ti 


e eig d as . , elected by the people who had revolted Gr the 
honour to him, al thirty eight years in great proſperity, ſpending all his time in eſtabli 


etfians, and got Cyrus's head cut 
ed after. His 
and the ninth year of 


of mean condition, and Mandana daughter of Aſtyages 
ther's order, who was told that one of his grandchildren 
preſerved the child, and got him brought up in a ſhepherd's 
ulld Aſtyages off the throne, and gave 3 to the 
his happen'd in the fifty fifth olympiad, in the year 195 of 
3494 and 559 years before Jeſus Chriſt. After this, his great con- 
was deprived of all his poſſeſſions the 21oth 
to be burnt. God alſo made uſe of him 
in the 6th oly mpiad, 
unknown to the Babylonians. It was then the Perſian 
orm'd, he ſet the Jews at liberty after 70 years captivity, 
mple of Jeruſalem, Theodoret ſays, that Daniel ſhew'd 
me all Aſia truckled to this great conqueror, who making 
general Spargapiſus, Queen Tomyris's ſon ; but this princels 
off, and plunging it into a veſ- 
death is generally placed in the year 224, or 225, 
his Empire, which muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from his 


Macedonian Seleucidæ, A. M. 3808. ab 
ſhing his new empire. The Parthians, in 


Edward 
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Edward was but twelve years old, when he be- 
an his reign under the tuition of Dunſtan, who 
immediately ingroſs'd the whole authority. Being 
thus regent, he employed his utmoſt endeavours to 
maintain the monks in the enjoyment of thoſe be- 
nefices they had acquired in the preceding reign, and 
to that end made uſe of the royal authority : but 
he found more difficulty than he imagin'd; the 
king being a minor, there was leſs ſcruple made in 
Several cout- di ſpenſing with the orders given in his name. Dun- 
eit a tis ſtan conven'd ſeveral councils upon this ſubject, but 
— tis poſſible all his efforts had been vain, if by di- 
vers miracles, which never fail'd him in time of need, 
he had not had the art to perſuade the people that 
heaven itſelf was intzreſted in the affair. 

In one of theſe councils convoked at Wincheſter 
the plurality of votes being againſt the monks, they 
had certainly loſt their cauſe, if a crucifix at the end 
of the hall had not diſtinctly pronounced theſe 
words: God forbid it ſhould be ſo ; you have 
„ hitherto determin'd well, why will ye now 
change. At this miraculous voice the moſt 
obſtinate were convinced, and gave their votes for 
the monks. | 

Another time, in the ſame town, in an aſſembly 
for the election of a dean of Wincheſter, Dunſtan 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to have the choice fall 
upon Elphegus * a monk, but the people would 
have this dignity conferr'd on a ſecular prieſt. This 
diffcrence; *twas appechended, might cauſe a ſedi- 
tion of dangerous conſequence 3 but the apoſtle 
St. Andrew on a ſudden reveaPd to Dunſtan before 
all the people, that the monk ought to be elected, 
who in effect was immediately inſtall'd. But all 
theſe miracles, and ſeveral others, too tedious to 
relate, not being ſufficient to unite the minds of 
the people in favour of the monks, at. length a 
miracle was wrought which ſtop'd the mouths of 
their greateſt opponents. | 

Dunſtan aſſembled a council at Calne , to decree 


Epward II. 


The diſpute 
between the 
rieſts and 
monks re- 

newed. 


Miracles in 
favour of the 
monks. 


An extraordi- 


W nay accident the monks being confirm'd in the poſſeſſion of their 
= happen'd in a 


benefices, *twas one of the mixt councils (of which 
we ſhall hereafter make mention) where the King 
and all the nobility, the biſhops and abbots were 
preſent. In all likelihood the deciſion of this affair 
would not have been in favour of the monks, as 
there was a great number of their opponents in this 
aſſembly. But while each party was warm in the 
diſpute, it happen'd that the floor of the hall where 
the council ſate, ſunk under the feet of the members, 
by which a great number were cruſh*d to death; 
the only beam, on which Dunſtan's chair was placed, 
remaining firm, the prelate had no hurt, tho* 
hardly was there a ſingle man of that numerous aſ- 
ſembly but who was kilPd or wounded. This was 
ſufficient to convince the people, that heaven favour'd 
the monks, ſince it had taken ſuch particular care 
of their protector. However, there were ſome peo- 
ple wicked enough to obſerve Dunſtan having that 
day contrary to-cuſtom prevented the King's go- 
ing to the aſſembly. After this accident, no one 
thought of diſturbing the monks ; either the-pro- 
tection God had granted Dunſtan, having made an 
impreſſion on his enemies, or the chief of their op- 
poſers having periſh'd in the late accident. 


council at 


The monks 
continue in 
poſſeſſion of 
the benefices. 


i 


Beſide theſe church- affairs already mention'd, and Eywary II. 
the tragical death of Edward, there is nothing re- 3 95 5 ” 
markable in his reign, which laſted but four years. Tragical 
He dy*d, according to the relation of moſt hiſto- death of Ed- 
rians, in 979, after the following manner: ward. 

Edward returning one day from hunting, not far 

from Corf caſtle $, (wnere his mother-in-law Elfrida 
and Ethelred her ſon reſided) he left his attendance 
to make them a viſit. Elfrida inform'd of the King's 
being at the gate, ran to receive him, and earnett- 
ly preſs'd him to alight and refreſh himſelf in the 
houſe ; but Edward deſigning only to pay his mo- 
ther- in- lw a complement, deſir'd a glas of wine at 
the door. Whether Elfrida had before projected 
the death of this prince to raiſe her ſon to the throne, 
or whether this favourable opportunity put it into 
her thoughts, the young King lifting the glaſs to 
his mouth was ſtabb'd by a villain in the reins with 
a dagger. Finding himſelf wounded, he turn'd his 
horſe, and was immediately carried out of ſight, 
but weaken'd by the great loſs of blood, ſoon fell, 
and his foot being entangled in the ſtirrup, was 
dragg*d a conſiderable way: his horſe at length 
ſtop*'d near the houſe of a poor blind woman who 
liv'd by the road ſide; *rwas here ſome of Elfrida's 
retinue who were ſent after him found him dead, 
and miſerably cut with the ſtones over which he 
had been dragg*d. Elfrida thinking to conceal this 
barbarous action, to which none were privy but her 
own domeſticks, cauſed the dead body to be thrown 
into a neighbouring well; but notwithſtanding this 
precaution, *twas foon after found and carried to 
Warcham, and from thence to Shaftſbury, to a 
monaſtery founded by King Alfred; where *ris pre- 
tended he wrought many miracles, and that a blind 
and a lame man were cured by touching him. Tis 
alſo ſaid, the poor woman who kept his body one 
night in her houſe, recover*d her ſight by his inter- 
ceſſion, and that the well into which he had been 
thrown acquir'd the virtue of curing ſeveral diſeaſes. 
In ſhort, *tis reported that Elfrida, out of curioſity 
to learn the truth of theſe miracles, deſign'd to viſit 
the places where they were ſaid to be performed; 
but ſhe could by no means make the horſe ſhe 
mounted advance one ſtep, Tis ſuch fort of won- 
ders which fill the hiſtortes of thoſe times. What 
is moſt certain, Elfrida, to expiate the crime ſhe had 
committed, built two monaſteries for nuns, one at 
Amberſbury ||, and the other at Whorewell t, near 
to Andover; the latter of which ſhe made her 
place of retreat, and there did penance the reſt of 
her days *Tis ſaid ſhe often cover'd her body with 
little croſſes to keep off the devil, of whom ſhe 
had but too much reaſon to be afraid. | 

I know not upon what -gronnd Edward has been probable rea- 
made a faint and martyr, without 'tis pretended ſon for giving 
he was aſſaſſinated for his affection to Dunſtan and rape 
the monks. Indeed that would be cauſe ſufficient to ig ed 
acquire this glorious title, *Tis certain, all the 
monks friends in thoſe times were look*d upon as 
ſo many faints, and all rheir enemies as perſons 
meriting the wrath of God, However, the young 
prince whoſe reign I have curforily gone through, 
is commonly known by the name of EDpwAR 


| the MART VR. | 


9 a * 2 — 


* Or Alphegus. js 
+ In Wiltſhire, this council was conven'd in 977. 
{ In the Iſle of Purbeck in Dorſetſhire. 

In the county of Wilts, 

T in Southampton. Speed, Baker. 
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Charter of 
Ethelwolph 
for paying 
tithes, 


Remarks on 
this charter, 


HE wars with which England was conti- 

nually afflicted for the hundred and fifty 

years we have now run through, were 
equally fatal to church and ſtate. The effects they 
produced with regard to religion were a remiſſneſs 
of manners, and à profound ignorance, which over- 
ſpread the kingdom: the demolition of churches 
and monaſteries, the plundering the eſtates ſet a- 
part for their ſubſiſtance, the neceſſity of making 
a defence againſt the Danes, and of being always 
in arms, diverted a great number from religious 


ſtudies, We cannot then be ſurpriz'd, if ſuch tur- 


bulent times furniſh but little matter for eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, We may add, that the greater part of 
the monaſteries, in which were kept the memoirs of 
the moſt remarkable events both in church and 
ſtate, being ſubverted, the authors who wrote the 
hiſtory of thoſe times were deprived of a great ep 
We ſhall conſequently find here but few remark- 
able occurrences with regard to religion; few coun- 
cils to inſtruct us in the faith of the Engliſh 
church, and a very ſmall number of men of learning, 
from whoſe works we may expect aſſiſtance. *Ti1s 
however neceſſary to relate the chief particulars 
which have reached us, as they may ſerve to give 
us light into thoſe affairs, which a more propiti- 
ous time will hereafter furniſh. 

Nothing happen'd in the church, during the 
reign of Egbert, worthy of notice. That of 
Erhelwolph affords a ſubject, of which I have al- 
ready ſpoken ; but nevertheleſs 'twill not be amiſs 
to dwell upon it ſome little time in this place. I 
mean the charter of tithes, the contents of which is 
as follows: | 


ETHELWOLPH by the grace of God, King of the 
Weſt-ſaxons, &c. 


90 Y the advice of the biſhops, earls, and 
CO other perſons of diſtinction in our realms, 
* for the health of our ſoul, the good of our peo- 
ce ple and the proſperity of our kingdom ; we 
„have taken the prudent and uſeful reſolution to 
grant the tenth part of all the lands within the 
extent of our kingdom to the church, and to 
& the miniſters of religion, to be by them poſſeſs'd 
« with all the privileges of free lands; and our 
« meaning is, that the ſaid tenth part ſhall be 
« diſcharg'd from all ſervices due to the crown 
„ from laymen, who hold their lands of us; 
«« which grant we have made to the church, to the 
„ honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the bleſſed Virgin, 
e and of all the ſaints, to teſtify our devotion with 
regard to the ſolemnity of Eaſter, and to draw 
*« down the bleſſing of God upon us, and upon 
our poſterity. | 


Given at the palace of Wilton in the year 
* 854, and ſecond indiction “ during the feaſt of 


«Eaſter. 

The terms, the date,and the ſignature of the char- 
ter, rais'd ſome difficulties which gave ſeveral 
men of learning to doubt its reality. Without 
entering into a particular of the reaſons allegd'd both 
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actually in poſſeſſion of them ; which is apparent 
by the ſeventeenth canon of the council of Cal- 
chite 4 conven'd in 785, which I have menti- 
on'd in its place; we fce by this canon the clergy 
built upon the moſaick law. Indeed 'tis not im- 
poſſible, but Ethelwolph might be willing to co- 
roborate theſe rights of the clergy by granting 
them a new charter. But then *cis not likely he 
wou'd pals over the divine right, which the church- 
men make their principal foundation, Wherefore, 
if this charter cannot abſolutely be condemn'd as 


forg'd, it appears however very ſuſpicious. Let 


us add, that by the tenth part of the lands, we 
muſt neceſſarily underſtand the tenth part of their 


produce, which cannot be look'd upon but as a 


very ſtrain'd conſtruction in an original act, as this was. 

The reigns of Ethelbald, Erhelbert, and Ethel- 
red I. furniſh the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory with no other 
matters than the ſubverſion of monaſteries, and the 
pathetick deſcriptions which the hiſtorians give of 
the cruelties exercis d by the Danes, during thoſe 
times, upon the monks. This is what they chiefly 
dwell upon, as events of the greateſt importance 
to hiſtory. They particularly lament the three fa- 
mous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, and Mede- 
ſhamſtede, where all the religious were put to the 
ſword, and the libraries burnt. | 


any of thoſe cauſes which give the title of Martyr ; 
otherwiſe we may as well ſay, there were as many 
martyrs in England as chriſtians who were put to 
death by the Danes : notwithſtanding this King was 
placed in the calendar as a martyr, and for ſeveral 


ages many pretended miracles have been wrought 
at his tomb. | 


ſpect to two things, which may be of uſe in the ſe- 
quel. The firſt is, the decay of monaſteries which 
was ſo total, that no monks were to be found in 
England, having been all murder'd by the 
Danes, or having fled the kingdom. - Some per- 


the means of ſubſiſtance, apply'd themſelves to 
other profeſſions. As ſoon as King Alfred was 


which he invited foreign monks, finding none in 
his own kingdom. It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange 
this prince did not rather chooſe to repair the old 
monaſteries, the walls of which were moſtly ſtand- 
ing, than be at the expence of raiſing new ones; 
but J muſt inform my reader, the ſecular prieſts 
had already taken poſleſſion of, and lived in them 
in common, under the direction of an archprieſt. 


nient to diſpoſſeſs them. 


A way of reckoning introduced by Conſtantine the Great by ſiſteen years, 
+ Or Calcuch. 


tion of an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly as a ſynod, &c. 


inſtead of Olympiads ; and it alſo ſignifies the convoca- 
Another 


for and againſt it, I ſhall do no more than ob- State of che 
ſerve, that, long before this charter, the Engliſh Church, 
clergy pretended to theſe tithes, if they were noet 
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The pretended martyrdom of Edmund King of Remarks on 
Eſtanglia might have taken up ſome time, if we the pretended 
had not already mention'd it. I fay pretended, a ron 


ſince it does not appear this prince loſt his life he” 


Tho? I have already mention'd every thing re- Decay of 
lating to Alfred the Great, *twill not bz unneceſ- 2 . 
ſary to refreſh the minds of my readers with re- 3 


haps, as the loſs of their revenues took from them 


freed from the Danes, he built monaſteries, to 


It is probable, Alfred thought it might be inconve- 
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Formoſus. 


88 


bbſervations ; a e 
on apretended that in the reign of Edward the Elder, Pope For- whereas, a ſmall time before, there were no more 
bull of Pope moſus, being informed the ſees of Weſſex had | than three. Radulphus de Diceto t places the erec- 


Another thing which I ſhall mention, is that | moſus in 894, directed to the biſhops of England, State of the 


groſs ignorance into which the Engliſh were plun- | in which no mention is · made of King Edward, 


ged, in the time of the Daniſh wars. In the lite | and another of Pope John IX. in which this prince 
of Alfred we have already taken notice of that | was threaten'd with excommunication, To make 


prince's complaints on this ſubject. It was this. | good this ſuppoſition, William of Malmeſbury is 
determin'd him to invite as many learned foreign- 2 who ſpeaks of Formoſus's bull; and Poly- 
ers as poſſible into his dominions; to found the | dore Virgil |, who makes mention of that of 
univerſity of Oxford; and to uſe ſeveral other | John IX. but this method is of little uſe to remove 
means for the re-eſtabliſhing the ſciences in his | the difficulty, ſince William of Malmeſbury is ap- 
kingdom. parently miſtaken, either in the date of the bull, 

Edward the Elder, treading in the paths of his | or in the name of the Pope, by whom it was pub- 


father, by the ſame motive founded (according to | liſhed. On the other hand, Polydore Virgil does 


the opinion of ſome) the univerſity of Cambridge. | not fay it was John IX. who threatn'd Edward 
I ſhall not here enter into a detail of the reaſons | with excommunication, but John X. as indeed it 


alledged for and againſt the antiquity of this famous | muſt have been, if the bull was in the year 9043 


univeſity; *tis a difficult point, and beſide, has | wherefore this bull, ſo much boaſted, cannot poſſi- 

but an indirect relation to religion: but there is | bly ſubſiſt with chronology. 

one particular in the reign of Edward, in which | There is not the ſame reaſon to doubt the conſecra- 

religion 1s more concern'd, on account of the con- | tion of ſeven biſhops, of which William of Malmeſ- 

ſequences pretended to be drawn from it ; to which | bury makes mention, though the time when is not 

*twill not be amiſs to give ſome light. certain; yet we know, that in the beginning of 
William of Malmeſbury tells us in his hiſtory, the tenth century there were ſix biſhops in Weſſex, 


been ſeven years without biſhops, ſent a bull * into | tion of theſe three new biſhopricks in the year 
England, which excommunicated the King and all | 999. To make this hiſtorian agree with William 
his ſubjects, and adds, that this bull being impar- | of Malmeſbury, who fixes the time in 904, they 
ted to Edward, he called a general council, in | make a ſuppoſition, which, if not well grounded, 
which 'twas read by Plegmundus archbiſhop of | 1s not, however, improbable : they pretend, that 
Canterbury, and a reſolution was taken to fill the | in a ſynod, or mixt aſſembly, held at Wincheſter 
vacant ſees, and erect three new ones in Weſſex. | in 904, *twas reſolved to erect three new biſhops 
Afterwards that prelate ſet out for Rome, where | ſees in Weſſcx: but as theſe new biſhopricks were 
he got the excommunication taken off: on his | to be taken out of thoſe of Wincheſter and Sher- 
return to England, he conſecrated ſeven biſhops in | burn, *twas agreed to defer this alteration till the 
one day. An ancient record of the abby of Can- | biſhops of theſe two dioceſſes were dead, not to de- 
terbury ſays pretty near the ſame thing, with this | prive them of the revenues they had hitherto en- 
addition, that in the general aſſembly above menti- joy'd. Theſe two biſhops being dead in the year 
on'd methods were taken to convince the inhabi- | 90g, or, may be, ſomewhat ſooner, and the bi- 
tants of Cornwal of their errors. We muſt under- | ſhoprick of Worceſter in Mercia, and that of Suſ- 
ſtand by the errors of this people (who were the | ſex being alſo vacant, Plegmundus, at one time, 
ancient Britons) their refuſing to acknowledge the | conſecrated ſeven biſhops ; Fridſtan for Wincheſter, 
ſuperiority of the biſhop of Rome. . | Wereſtan for Sherburn, Kenulph for Worceſter, 
The Roman catholick authors pretend a great | Bearnock for Selſey in Suſſex, Eadulph for Kerton, 
advantage by this bull, as a — 
thority was, at that time, ſo abſolutely acknow- | or Padſtow, in Cornwal. Theſe three laſt were the 
ledged in England, that his power of excommuni- | new erected ſees. Finally, notwithſtanding what 
cating, even the King, was not conteſted : but | William of Malmeſbury and Randulph Higden ** 
when we examine this piece, we are at a loſs how | have advanced, that the Pope confirm'd theſe new 
to make it agree with chronology. William of | elections, *tis certain, neither then, nor for two 
Malmeſbury ſays, this bull was in the year 904, yet | hundred years after, they required his approbation 
Pope Formoſus, to whom he attributes it, was dead | for any thing of this nature: tis therefore proba- 
in 896, and taken up + again the following year | ble, thoſe two hiſtorians, who mention the confir- 
by his ſucceſſor Stephen. Cardinal Baronius has | mation of the Pope, relate what happen'd in thoſe 


* 


pretended to rectify this inconſiſtency, by ſaying it | times purſuant to the practice of their own. | 


the Pope's au- Athelm for Wells, and Athelſtan for Petrockſtone, 


Church, 


1s a fault in William of Malmeſbury's date, and that I ſhall have no occaſion to employ much time Great privi- 
inſtead of 904, it ought to be read 894. Indeed | on the reigns of Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred ; leges granted 
this correction faves the anachroniſm 5, with re- | for, excepting ſome councils, which I ſhall take to. he abbey 


gard to Formoſus, but then he falls into another | notice of in the ſequel, they afford nothing of im- 


with relation to Edward, who did not aſcend the | portance. What we find moſt remarkable are the 


throne till the year goo. We muſt then correct J privileges, which in favour of Dunſtan, (who was 
the name of Edward, and write Alfred; but we | the firſt abbot after its being rebuilt) Edmund grant- 
don't find any where this prince excommunicated. | ed to the abbey of Glaſtenbury. Theſe privileges 
Spight of this conviction, they will not give up the | were of ſuch extent, that it ſeem'd as if the King 
advantage they pretend to draw from this bull. | had deſign'd to give the abbot a fort of ſovereignty 
They have ſuppoſed two bulls, one of Pope For- | over the lands which depended on this monaſtery. 


From the Greek word boule, counſel, becauſe anciently bulls were iſſued out by a council of ſtate, Lis a letter diſpatch'd from 
e Roman chancery, ſealed with lead, anſwering to the edits, letters patent, &c. of ſecular princes. If theſe bulls are letters of ex- 
ecutory juſtice, the lead is hung on a hempen cord; but if letters of grace, the lead is then hung on a ſilken cord. ; 
+ Stephen caus'd the body of Formoſus to be digg d up, and brought into the ſynod in his pontifical robes, Where (as if alive) he was 
2 and condemned, diſrobed, three fingers cut off, and caſt into Tyber; and they whom he had ordained were degraded. 
ar. | 
$ An error, or fault, in chronology. | 25 | 
|| Polydore Virgil wrote the Britiſh hiſtory from Brutus to 1508, (the death of Henry VII.) in twenty ſux books, | 8 
1 Radulphus de Diceto, this hiſtorian, was dean of St. Paul's; he flouriſh'd in the year 1217. | | 
* Ranulph Higden, monk of Cheſter, made the Poly-Chronicon, in fix books, from the creation to 1363, Tranſlated and con- 
tinued for five years, by John Treviſa. a 
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State of the We may alfo take notice in the reign of Ed- 
Church. mund, of the re-eſtabliſhing the abbey of Croy- 
1 land in Mercia by Turketule the King's couſin and 
Allablithes the his Chancellor, who himſelf took the religious ha- 
abbey of Croy- bit in this houſe, of which he was made abbot by 
_ King Edred, who gave him the inveſtiture, by put- 
ting the Croſier into his hand, according to the 
Edred refuſes cuſtom of that time. Turketule obtain'd a very 
him the privi- aqvantageous charter for his monaſtery, but Edred 
lege OW refuſed him the privilege of an azyle, (notwith- 
15 ſtanding this houſe had enjoy d it before it was de- 
moliſh'd) as he would not allow religious houſes to 

protect criminals. 

This prince had a great regard for Dunſtan, who 
employ'd his intereſt not only to reſtore the monks 
to the poſſeſſion of the monaſteries, which the ſe- 
cular prieſts had appropriated to themſelves, but al- 
ſo to introduce them into benefices, -and *tis not to 
be doubted, but he had made this aftair unalterable, if 
Edred's death had not prevented him ; but hedying 
before it was compleated, his ſucceſſor Edwy turn- 
ed the monks not only out of their benefices, but 
out of ſome of their monaſteries. To hear the 
complaints hiſtorians (moſtly monks) make upon 
this ſubject, and their inveteracy againſt Edwy, 
one would imagine he had entirely ſubverted all re- 


ligion. Notwithſtanding, when we come narrowly to | 


examine into this ſubje&t, we find they had loft 
but two monaſteries, Abingdon and Malmeſbury : 
they were, however, ſo ſenſibly touched with this lols, 
that they ftirr'd up to rebellion, as is already ſaid, 
all the counties north of the Thames. 


*Tis not neceſſary to repeat what has already 


been related of Dunſtan's great intereſt in the reign 
of Edgar, and his protection of the monks. He is 


not, indeed, to be blamed in making uſe of his au- 


thority to re-eſtabliſh them in their monaſteries : 
notwithſtanding theſe houſes had been abandon'd in 
the preceding wars, they did not belong to the ſe- 
cular prieſts, having been founded for monks ; bur 
his project of introducing them into benefices, un- 


der pretence that the greater part of the prieſts | 


were married, cannot ſo eaſily be excuſed. Tis 


unneceſſary for me to examine here, upon what 


foundation the councils and Popes have forbidden 
the clergy to marry ; this matter having been diſ- 
cuſs'd by ſeveral authors, who have already ex- 
hauſted that ſubject, I ſhall only ſay, that ſince the 
converſion of the Engliſh, the clergy of England 
never obliged themſelves to a ſingle life, and that 
Dunftan undertook what was altogether new, when 
he would compel them to celibacy, purſuant to the 
decrees of the Popes. We have ſeen in the reign 
of Edgar, after what manner, ſupported by the 
authority of that prince, Dunſtan ſucceeded, not in 
depriving the prieſts of their wives, but on their 
account, ſtripping them of their benefices : not- 
withſtanding his great intereſt with the King, and 
aftection for the monks, twas impoſſible for him to 
re-eſtabliſh them in the monaſteries in the north. 
For above two hundred years the religious houſes 
remain'd deſert, and even the name of monk was 
8 hardly known in that country. 

te — Little can be faid with regard to the new bi- 
— | 


| ſhopricks, or the transferring the epiſcopal ſees from State 


of the 
one place to another, as the Danes, who had not — 
as yet received the chriſtian faith, were in poſſeſſion 
of one half of the kingdom. Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eſtanglia, being inceſſantly expoſed 
to their devaſtations, *tis not to be imagin'd the 
affairs of the church could go on in a regular courſe. 
Eſtanglia was above two hundred years without a 
biſhop, and the ſee of Hagulſtadt in Northumber- 
land was reduced to ſo deplorable a condition, that 
after it had been a conſiderable time without a 
paſtor, twas forced to be reunited to that of York. 
In the reign of Alfred, the biſhopricks of Leiceſ- 
ter and Lincoln were united in one, and the ſee 
transfer d to Dorcheſter, where it continued, till 
in the time of William the Conqueror, it was again 
transferr'd to Lincoln. I have already ſpoken of the 
| three new biſhopricks in Weſſex, wherefore it is 
not neceſſary to make farther mention of them, as 
there is nothing more to add under this head, with- 
out I ſhould give a ſucceſſion of the biſhops in 
each particular ſee, which would lead me too far; 
thoſe who are curious in this point, may be ſatis- 
fy*d in Doctor Heylin's book, which he publiſh'd 
on this ſubject, containing the year of the inſtalla- 
tion of each biſhop. 

The councils conven'd in the times which I have Councils 
curſorily run through, were properly no more than | 
mixt aſſemblies, compoſed of the prelates and no- 
bility 3 they call'd them in Saxon Wittena-Gemot, 
that is, aſſembly of wiſe men, or otherwiſe, Mycel- 
Synod, which ſignifies in the ſame language, Great, 
or General Aſſembly ; both theſe names are in latin 
call'd Concilium: but as in theſe aſſemblies laws 
and ordinances were made with relation to the 
church as well as ſtate, ſeveral of them have been 


placed in the number of councils, on account of 


the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted in them. As to the 
councils purely eccleſiaſtical, we do not find any 
convok*d from the time of Edward's monarchy, to 
the time of Edward the Martyr. 5 

Excepting the aſſembly at Wincheſter, in which 
*tis pretended Ethelwolph gave the tithes of land 
to the church, the moſt conſiderable held with rela- 
tion to the affairs of religion, was that of Graetley, Synod of 
in the reign of Athelſtan, in which nine laws were Graetley. 
made with relation to church affairs. 

The firſt decreed the payment of tithes. 

The IId enjoin'd magiſtrates to ſee the laws 
ſtrictly executed on thoſe who were convicted by 
Ordeal *, that is, a tryal by fire or water. 

The IIId was againſt wizzards and highway- 
men. | 
The IVth related to the places for the coinage 
of money: on this we wel remark, that ſeven 
mills, or inſtruments for coining, were to be ſet 
up at Canterbury ; viz. four for the King, two 
for the archbiſhop, and one tor the abbot of the 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, At Rocheſter there was 
8 three, two for the King, and one for the 

iſhop. 

The Vth ſet down the form to be obſerved in 
trial by Ordeal, to diſcover if the perſons accuſed 


were guilty or innocent. We find in this law two 


* Orptar (onveal, ſax. of on, tz and veal, ſax. j 
2 criminal perfor when if the — 1 
Ox 8 
ſon was of free 4 
Simple Ou RAL was when a 
| On pra double was when he carried a hot 


RDEAL by combat was when a perſon w 


card was accuſed of mu 
Ox dal by fire accuſed undertoo 


8 laid at . 
— DEAL by cold water, was uſed for the trial of witches, 
DEAL by hot water, was by putting the hands or feet! 


ent) a method iſe time « | feſſor, of 
when f «pero xcoa'd pi aded 5 — practiſed about the time of Edward the Confeſſor, of 
ree the innoce 1 i 
eſtate; or by water, if he was of ſervit wm pd * — 1 — 
perſon accuſed carried in his hand a red-hot iron of a pound weight. 
tag t iron of two pounds weight. Mo ang 
8 L triple was when he carried a hot iron of three pounds we 


diſtances one from es 


by binding and throwing them i W 
ato ſcalding water. 8 into a pond or river. 


he might either put himſelf upon God or his country, as at this 


ight. 
— was obliged to fight the next relation, Ke. of the perſon de- 


his or her innocency, by walking blindfold and barefoot over ni 
orelle by bolding a red-hot iron in his or her nn. 
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Conſtitutions 


ö gate of the things worthy of remark. The firſt is, that prieſts 


are mentioned as ſettled in, and aſſign'd to particu- 
lar places, which ſhews from that time they lived 
no longer in common, but each prieſt was fix'd in 
a particular Church. The ſecond is, that the eu- 
chariſtical bread is order*d to be given to the per- 
ſon accuſed. It ſeems to me we may from thence 
cenclude, that the euchariſt being call'd bread after 
the conſecration, the Engliſh church was far from 
believing tranſubſtantiation. 

The VIth forbids all dealing upon a ſunday. 

The VIIth was againſt perjurors and falſe wit- 
neſſes. | 
The VIIIth ordains the biſhops aſſiſting the ma- 
giſtrates in the execution of the laws, and their ſit- 
ting on the bench with them. 

The IXth impoſes fines on negligent magiſtrates, 
for the benefit of the biſhops. 

In the reign of Edward I. we meet with another 
ſynod, which regulates the ceremonies of marriage, 
and the ſecurity the contracting parties were mutual- 
ly to give each other. 


I have elſewhere ſpoken of the council in which 


Edgar declaim'd ſo forcibly againft the ſecular 


prieſts, and of the other conven'd on account of 
tlie difference between the monks and the clergy, 
wherefore I ſhall not mention them here. | 
Wie may properly annex to the eccleſiaſtical laws 
made in theſe general aſſemblies or councils, cer- 
tain decrees of the ſarne time. The firſt are ten, 
made by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
The Iſt threatens thoſe with excommunication, 
who do injury to the church, 
The IId exhorts princes to be 


ided by the advice 
of the biſhops, to whom God had entruſted rhe 
keys of heaven. 


The IIId adviſes biſhops to acquit themſelves of 
their duty, without having regard to any worldly 
conſiderations, or qua'ity of perſons. 

The IVth and Vth gives advice to the prieſts, 
with regard to their manner of life. 

The VIth gives the ſame advice to the monks. 

The VIIth condemns marriages between relations 
without fixing to what degree of conſanguinity 
theſe marriages are forbidden. 

The VIIIth exhorts chriſtians to union and cha- 
rity. 

The IXth recommends faſting Wedneſdays, Fri- 
days and Ember Weeks. 

In the Xth the payment of tithes is ſtrongly re- 
commended by reaſons taken from the law of Moſes, 


without making the leaſt mention of Ethelwolph's 
charter. | 


= Other decrees, There are ſtill extant certain decrees of that time 


Body of ca- 
nons. 


publiſh'd in the reign of Edgar; but the author of 
them is not known. The principal are as follows: 
The firſt confirms the privileges and immunities 
of the church, and enjoins the payment of tithes. 
The Vth ordains, that the ſolemnity of ſunday 
ſhould begin on Saturday three o clock in the after- 
noon. | 
In the reign of the ſame King a body of canons 
were publiſh'd, among which the following are par- 
ticularly remarkable. | 
By the Vth, if a prieſt receives any injury, he is 
to make his complaint to the ſynod, which 1s obli- 
ged to undertake his cauſe in the ſame manner as 
if the injury had been done to the whole body of 
the clergy, and to get reparation made at the diſ- 
cretion of the biſhop of the dioceſs. | 
The XIth enjoins priefts to learn ſome trade, 
that in caſe of neceſſity they may get their bread. 


The XVIIth commands parents to make their 


"IC 
—— 6 


I 


taught this prince ſeveral languages, and ſome 
ſciences. Afterwards he taught in the univerſity of 


4 


* 


children learn by heart the Lord's Prayer and the 
Creed, without which they were not to be admitted 
to communion, nor allowed the honour of bu- 
rial. 

The XIXth forbids the burying in the churches 
thoſe who have not led a life of known probity. 

The XX XII forbids prieſts officiating without a 
book before them, left they ſhould miſtake, by 
truſting too much to their memory. 

The XXXVIth forbids to eat or drink before 
= receive the ſacrament. 

he XXXVIIIch enjoins prieſts to have the 
holy Euchariſt always ready in caſe of neceſlity ; 
but if it ſhould happen to ſpoil, ſo that it could not 
be taken without offending the palate, *twas order*d 
to be burnt in a very clear fire, and the aſhes to be 
laid on the altar. We may eafily gather from hence, 
what opinion was then had of the Euchariſt, ſince 
twas believed it could be fpoil'd, and that it was 
in ſuch caſe to be burnt. 

The LIIId forbids the eating of blood. 

After thefe canons, ſome particular rules follow 
with relation to confeſſion, and the penance to be 
enjoin'd by the confeſſors. We there ſee, that a prieſt 
might enjoin the penitent to. repeat the Lord's 
Prayer threeſcore times in one day; but we don't 
find the Ave Maria uſed, which was not as yet eſta- 


bliſh'd. | 


J ſhall finiſh what relates to the church of thoſe 


times by ſaying a word or two of the perſons moſt 
eminent for their piety or learning. 


State of the 
Church. 
3 — 


The firſt ſaint we remark is Swithin, or Swithun, Swithin. 


who having been preceptor to King Ethelwolph, 
was made biſhop of Wincheſter. Tis ſaid, that 
by his advice Ethelwolph granted the charter of 
tithes to the church. This alone is ſufficient to in- 
roll him in the catalogue of ſaints, was he diftin- 


guiſh'd on no other account: but over and above the 


lervice, a great number of miracles are attributed to 
him, with which 'tis needleſs to ſwell this abridg- 


ment. 


Humbert biſhop of Eſtanglia murder d, or if they Humbert. 


will, martyred by the Danes, with Edmund King 
of that country, is alſo placed in the ſame claſs. 


Alfred the Great, independent of his dignity, was Alfred. 


one of the moſt conſid-1able of his time for piety 
and learning. 


Johannes Scotus ſurnam'd Erigena (1), that Scotus. 


is, Iriſhman, lived in the ſame age, and ac- 


quir'd a great reputation in France, where Charles 


the Bald entertained him at his own court, 


and converſed familiarly with him at the time 


he was invited by Alfred into England. He 


Oxford; whence, in all appearance, he was ſent to 
Malmeſbury, ſince tis reported that in this mona- 
ſtery he was kill'd by his ſcholars, who murder'd 
him with their penknives. Before he left France, 
he wrote by the emperor's order upon the queſtion 
then moved concerning the ſacrament of the Eucha- 
riſt. In his treatiſe upon this ſubject he combats 
the opinion of Paſchaſius, who maintain'd, that the 
body of Jeſus Chrift in the Euchariſt was the ſame 
fleſh and bone born of the holy virgin. 


This contrary opinion of Scotus could not at that 


time paſs for heretical, ſince it did not prevent Al- 


fred calling him over to England, holding him in 
great eſteem, and entruſting to him the education 
of youth. *Tis certain, he was look'd upon as a 
ſaint and a martyr after his death. | 

Roger de Hoveden * ſays, Scotus was at firſt: 
privately buried ; but a miraculous light appearing 


— — Mm * — 


(1) Ireland was then named Erin. 


* Roger de Hoveden, a prieft of O 


xford, wrote the Annals of the Kings of England, and the memorable paſſages under the Ro- 


mans, Picts, Saxons, Danes and Noxmans. He liv'd ig the time of Richard I. and dy'd in the reign of King John. 


over 
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State of the 
Church. 


Grimbald. 


ver his grave for ſeveral nights, the monks of 
St 1 took up his body and placed it in their 
church near the altar. His epitaph (the antiquity of 
which, according to William of Malmeſbury, is 
diſcover'd by the diction and manner of the verſe) 
ſhews that he paſs'd for a faint when it was made. 
From this we may gather, that the Engliſh church 
did not receive at that time the tenet of tranſub- 
ſtantiation: and indeed how could the Engliſh ho- 
nour that man as a faint, who had fo manifeſtly 
oppoſed it, had his opinion been contrary to that 
of their church. This conſequence is a little per- 
lexing to the Roman Catholicks, tho" one of their 
iſtorians makes no ſcruple to acknowledge, that 
the name of Scotus is found in the Supplement to 
the French Martyrology, among the ſaints which 
the church commemorates on the 4th of the Ides T 
of November. He even adds, that it was inſerted and 
contiuued in the Roman martyrology till the time of 
cardinal Baronius, who cauſed it to be ſtruck our. 
It is true, this hiſtorian pretends that Scotus re- 
tracted and condemn'd his former errors, but this is 
ſupported by no evidence: he only ſays, tis not at 
al credible the church, without ſuch retraction, 
would honour his memory : but this 1s ſuppoſing, 
that the tenet of tranſubſtantiation was received in 
the church in thoſe times which muſt be well 
proved to give any weight to his argument. 
Grimbald alſo lives in the ſame age, a perſon of 
great reputation, and placed in the firſt rank of 
men of learning. Alfred the Great,@ who had 


| known him at Rheims, induced him to come over 


Aſſerius. 


Werefrid. 


Plegmundus. 


Dunulfus. 


to England, and made him abbot of che monaſtery 
of Wincheſter. f 

Aniong thoſe who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves for 
their knowledge, Aſſerius was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable. He wrote the life of Alfred the Great 
id 893, and died biſhop of St. David in Wales. 
We muſt not confound him with another of the 
ſame name, who was biſhop of Sherburn, and dy'd 
in 883. | 

Wacekrid biſhop of Worceſter in Mercia, lived 
in the reign of Buthred. When the Danes over 
ran Mercia he withdrew into France, whence Al- 
fred recall'd him into England. He tranſlated the 
dialogues of Gregory the Great into the Saxon 
languague, and having acquired a great reputation 
in his life-time, was after his death placed in the 
number of ſaints. 

Plegmundus, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
had the reputation of a prelate of great learning, 
eſpecially in divinity. | 

ona * had been a ſhepherd : ſome ſay, 
*twas at his cot Alfred lay conceaPd while the Danes 
were maſters of the kingdom. But be that as it 
will, he had the good fortune to be known to this 
79185 who diſcovering in him a genius ſuperior to 
is birth and condition, encouraged him to ſtudy, 
and in time gave him the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, 
which being then the capital of Weſſex, and the 
place where Alfred commonly reſided, the coun- 


reign of Edward the Elder. 
with his zeal, virtue and capacity, gave him the 


ſel of this prelate, who was often at court, was very State of the 


uſeful to him in affairs of the greateſt importance. 

Wulfig + biſhop of London had 
ſhare in the eſteem of this great prince, who in- 
ſcribed to him his tranſlation of St. Gregory's 


Paſtoral, | 
Neot was an abbot eminent for his birth, 5 8 Neot. 


ledge, regularity of life, and zeal for propagating 
the true religion. Some have ſaid, that he was a 
near relation to King Alfred, and others, that he 
was of the royal family of Eſtanglia. He died in 
890, in the county of Cornwal, where he gave his 
name to the town of Neotſtown, or St. Needs. 

Odo F archbiſhop of Canterbury was the ſon of a 
Dane ſettled in Eſtanglia; tho' he was born in the 
blindneſs of paganiſm, he had the good fortune to 


be inſtructed in, and reliſh the chriſtian religion, 


for which reaſon he was driven from his father's 
houſe. In this extremity he enter'd into an Engliſh 
lord's ſervice“*, who had him bapt1z'd and inſtruct- 
ed by able maſters ; afterwards being capable of 
ſerving the church, he was ordained prieſt in the 
Athelſtan acquainted 


biſhoprick of Sherburn. Tis ſaid the glorious vic- 
tory this prince obtained over the Danes at Brunam- 
burgh was chiefly owing to the prayers of this pre- 


late. Odo was not leſs in favour with King Ed- 


mund, who reſolved to place him in the archicpi{- 
copal ſee of Canterbury; but this prelate deſiring 
to be excus d, modeſtly aſſured him he was not equal 


to ſo eminent a poſt. This excuſe not being admit- 


ted, he alledged the tranſlating Ao from one 
ſeat to another was contrary to the decrees of the 


councils. This excuſe being over-ruled by the ex- 
amples of Juſtus and Mellitus, who had been tranſla- 


ted from Rocheſter and London to Canterbury, he 
found out a new evaſion, maintaining that all the 
archbiſhops of that ſee from Auguſtin down to the 
prelate laſt deceas'd having been monks, he was 
not qualified for this dignity, as he was not of the 


regular clergy. This new difficulty was obviated 


by the abbot of Fleury in France, being defired to 
accept Odo into his order, who thus having no 
plauſible excuſe, at length accepted the dignity, 
tho* much againſt his inclinations. As he became 


afterwards a great patron of the monks we ma 


preſume it was not one of the Jeaſt reaſons for his 
being placed in the number of the moſt eminent 
eccleſiaſticks of the age he lived in. Tis pretended 
he had the gift of miracles, which was commonly 
attributed to thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their affection for the monks. | 
Dunſtan. would here furniſh out a long paragraph, Dunſtan. 


did I not think what I have already ſaid ſufficient 


to make him known. We have met with ſome 


modern hiſtorians, even among the proteſtants, 
who being led away by the evidence of the ancients, 
have mention'd this pretended ſaint with great en- 
comiums, not conſidering what reaſon there was to 


ſuſpect the authority on which they built. *Tis 


+ The Ides were the days of the month, among the Romans, after the Nones were out ; th ly fell on the 
months except March, May, July and October, in which months they fell on the Im, bend — — Breck * * = 4 — 


the Ides were always the 8th day after the Nones, which I have already taken no 
ſerves, I ſhall here give the manner of the Romans counting. They divided the month into Kalends, 


kon'd backward. 


tice of in a former note. But as the opportunity 
Nones and Ides, which are rec- 


The Kalends are the firſt day of the month, as Calendis Januariis is the firſt day of January. Pridie Calendarum, or the day be- 


fore, is thethirty firſt day of December, &c. 


The Nones, which are four, follow the Calends, as IV Nonas Jan. is January the ſecond. III. Non. January the third ; prid. Non. 


Jan. is Jan. 4. and Nonis Jan. is Jan. 5. 


After theſe follow the Ides, which are eight in each month, as VIII Id. that is, Octavo Id 1 Id | I 
January) is the 6th of January, the 7th of the Ides is ſeventh, the 6th of the Ides is the eighth, the's — Fade pm 8 b. 
the 4th of the Ides is the 10th, the third of the Ides is the eleventh, the pridie Iduum or day before the Ides is the 1 2th, and the Tae, 
the 13th, except in thoſe months above named, in which the Ides fall on the 1 5th day, fo the fourth of the Ides of November here 


mention d by Mr Rapin, was the 10th of November. 
Auxd in the Chronology Denewulfe. 


* 


I find Wulfius about this time biſhop of London, * was ſi 5 eded is j | 1 bene : | 
155 Severus, allo called Otho by 3 decsssde by Zthelwardus ; but dan t meet with this name Wulkg, 


very 


ſo a great Wulfg. 
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State of the very probable the exceſſive praiſes with which Dun- | time, they have given characters according to their State of the 
* 


Church. ſtan has been honour'd were owing to the obli- | prejudice or intereſt. urch, 
gat ions he laid on the monks; without which, he Turketule, who was nearly related to King Ed- 88 
wou'd perhaps have been thought unworthy of them. | mond and his chancellor, made himſelf famous in i 
Ethelwold and The fame may be ſaid of Ethelwold biſhop of | that age, for preferring the retir'd life of a cloy- 
O:wald. Wincheſter, and of Oſwald, who was firſt biſhop of | ſter to that of a court where he was in great eſteem : 


Worceſter, and afterwards archbiſhop of York. 
Doubtleſs their great zeal for the intereſt of the 
monks chiefly contributed to their reputation; for 
as the regular clergy were the only writers of that 


but what ſtil] raiſed his merit among hiſtorians was 
his rebuilding and re-eſtabliſhing, in its firſt ſplen- 


dor, the abbey of Croyland, which had been de- 
moliſh'd by the Danes. 
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[ BOOK V. 

E Containing the REIONS of the KINGS of ENGLAND, from 

? ETHELRED II. to the Norman Conqueſt. 

5 ES BS LAED . ſide all thoughts of any new attempts upon Eng-ErTaerezp 
I land; but his natural timidity, added to a ſuperla- , II. 
. Fourteenth King of ENGLAND. I tive indolence and extream avarice, and to ſeveral EHI“ cha. 
. a R other defects, gave the Danes reaſon to believe he rater. 
Ax' 979. there 


vas not the leaſt pretence to ob- 
| ſtruct his brother Ethelred ſuc- 


would not prove a very formidable enemy. For 
near ſixty years they ſeem'd to have loſt all thoughts 
of England ; and the Engliſh on the other hand to 


BY Ethelred II. 
crow n'd. 


„ ceeding to the throne, he being the 

only prince of the royal family, 
and too young to be ſuſpected an 
accomplice in his mother's crime; wheretore 
Dunſtan could not avoid crowning this prince, 
who was but twelve years old, though he ve- 
ry well foreſaw this change would be wy fa- 
tal to his party. *Tis pretended, that in placing 
the crown upon his head, moved by a prophetick 
ſpirit +, he declared to him all the calamities to 


have forgot the evils they had ſuffer*d by theſe bar- 
barous enemies : notwithſtanding, after ſo long an 
interval, when the Danes who were ſettled in England 
(had in all appearance an equal affection with the Eng- 
liſh for this their ſecond country) the foreign Danes 
bethought themſelves of renewing their incurſions. 
They no ſooner appear*d, but the former, relap- 
ſing into their old inclinations, join'd them, to lay 
hold on the favourable opportunity offer*d to ſhake 
off the Engliſh yoke. 


which the kingdom would be expoſed under his 
reign : but theſe ſort of predictions ought always 
to be ſuſpected, when attributed to ſaints like Dun- 
| ſtan, by authors who wrote not till after the event 
\ happen'd. However it be, the people had a quite 
| different opinion of this new reign, and hoped to 
enjoy a ſettled calm under a prince who had already 


given proofs of his humanity, by an unfeign'd griet 


The pirates made their firſt attempt on the coaſts The Danes 
of Southampton, where they arriv'd with ſeven makefreſh 
ſhips, and having pillaged this town, with the invaſions. 
neighbouring country, they carried the ſame deſo- 
lation into that of Cornwal. 

In this fame year another band made a deſcent in Advantages of 
Portland, and plunder*d all the adjacent country; the Danes in 


after which they went to augment their booty in theſe wars, 


tor the death of his brother, notwithſtanding it 
open'd his way to the throne. One hiſtorian tells 
us, his tears were thought ſo unſeaſonable by his 
mother, that ſhe ſtruck him with a wax taper which 
lay near her, and gives this for a reaſon, why Ethel- 
red had all his lite after an averſion to wax lights. 
Ethelred's firſt care, after his coronation, was to 
have the corpſe of the King his brother removed 
to the church of Shaftſbury. Scarcely had he per- 
formed this duty, but he found himſelf attacked by 
the Danes, who ſuffer'd him to enjoy no quiet du- 
ring che reſt of his days. Had this prince followed 
the ſteps of his predeceſſors, he might poſſibly have 
made theſe ancient enemies of the Engliſh lay a- 


* 


* 


ſome other part of the iſland. Theſe frequent ir- 
ruptions were by ſo much the more troubleſome to 
the Engliſh, as having a great many coaſts to de- 
fend, they knew not in what place to draw toge- 
ther and expect the enemy: and if it ſometimes 
happen'd they were near enough to engage them, 
all the advantage they gain'd by defeating the pi- 
rates, was to retrieve their own goods: but when- 
ever they were beat, the inhabitants of the country 
were expoſed to all imaginable barbarities, before other 
troops could be brought to oppoſe them. Very often, 
when the Engliſh army was on the march to make 
head againſt one of theſe gangs, they would be 


* Was crown'd at Kingiton upon Thames by Dunſtan. 


+ Tis faid he made the following ſpeech to this prince at his coronation. 


| obliged ro change their rout, and march a different 


« Becauſe thou haſt aſpired to the crown by the death of 


« thy brother, whom thy mother hath murder d, therefore hear the word of the Lord: The ſword ſhall not depart from thy houſe, 
but ſhall furionfly rage all the days of thy life, killing of thy ſeed, till ſuch time as thy kingdom ſhall be given to a people whoſe 
« cuſtoms and language the nation thou now governeſt know not: neither ſhall thy fin, the fin of thy mother, and the fin of thoſe 
Hen Who were pariakers of her councils, and executors of her wicked deſigns, be expiated, but by a long and moſt ſevere vengeance. 


way 


R x 
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Erurrazo way where relief ſeem'd more neceſſary. Thus, 


— 


whatever care could be taken, as none could forclec 
where the pirates would land, one part of the mY 
dom was ever expoſed. There was but one only 


' remedy for this miſchief, v1z. a ſtrong fleet at {ca 


Ax' 983. 
Death of 
Elfrick du ke 
of Mercia. 


An' 984. * 
Death of 
Ethelwold 
biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 


The monks 


loſe their in- 
tereſt. 


Ethelred 
ſhews but lit- 
tle regard for 
the clergy. 


in condition to fight the Danes before they landed 
their troops: but the minority of the King would 
ſcarcely admit of this precaution. 5 
Thus paſs'd the firlt ten years of this prince's 
reign. It would be uſeleſs to give a longer de- 
ſcription of the havock they made in that time 3 
'tis eaſy to conceive, wherever they went, they 
made the country a ſcene of murders, fir'd houſcs, 
plunders, and other devaſtations, which, after ſome 
very little ceſſation, were immediately renewed. 
While this unhappy kingdom was in ſuch a de- 
plorable condition, *twas deprived of Elfrick duke 
of Mercia, one of its ſtrongeſt bulwarks, who died 
in 983. The little regard he had for the monks 
is in all likelihood the reaſon they ſpread a report 
among their own party, that he was cat up with 
lice. His fon Allrick ſuccceded him. = 
The following year Ethelwold biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, friend to Dunſtan, and a great patron of 
the monks, paid the ſame debt to nature. ”T1s ſaid 
he founded twelve monaſteries. If this was fact, 
he was doubtleſs aſſiſted by the liberalities of the 
two preceding Kings, with whom he was in great 
favour. | | | 
The intereſt of the monks in the reign of Ethel- 
red was in a manner quite loſt, not only by the 
frequent invaſion of the Danes, but from the peo- 
ple being intirely taken up with their own misior- 
tunes. Beſide, they began to doubt the ſanctity of 
the monks, as they were ſurpriz'd, that a ſet of 
people who could obtain ſo many miracles to ſup- 
port their own particular intereſt, could neither by 
their merit nor prayers ſecure the kingdom from 
the evils to which it was inceſſantly expoſed. On 
the other hand, as the favour of the preceding ſo- 
vereigns greatly contributed to make them eſteem'd, 
ſo a contrary diſpoſition in the preſent King was 
extreamly prejudicial to them. Ethelred, who trou- 
bled his head very little with devotion, ſhew'd no 
more value for the monks and other clergy, than 
for his other ſubjects. He gave a viſible proof of 


the little regard he had for the clergy, in a di- | 


ſpute with the biſhop of Rocheſter. This prelate 
having haughtily refuſed ſomething he had aſk*d of 
him, he made his ſoldiers ravage the lands belong- 
ing to the cathedral church of St. Andrew. The 
biſhop threaten'd him in vain with the apoſtle ; 
and his engaging Dunſtan to interpoſe was altoge- 


ther as uleleſs. Ethelred valued neither the ſaint 


Dunſtan loſes 
his credit, 


Ax' 990. 
He . 


Death of 
Oſwald arch- 
biſhop of York 


nor the archbiſhop, and could not be appeas'd but 
by the mediation of money. Dunſtan highly of- 
fended with this procedure, threaten'd both the 
King and his council, and denounced the judg- 
ments of God ready to fall upon their heads tor 
having dar'd to lay their ſacrilegious hands upon 
the revenues of the church; but he was not re- 
garded. His intereſt was ſo far decay'd, and the 
new miniſters took care to keep him ſo low, that 
he was hardly known to be in the world, He died 
ſoon after, in the year 990, rather of grief to find 
himſelf fallen ſo much below what he had been, 
than of old age. | 

Oſwald archbiſhop of York ſoon follow'd him: 
he was a particular friend of Dunſtan's, and one of 


— 


the three prelates who govern'd the church during e 

the reign of Edgar. The death of theſe patrons , | 
O . . h * d 

of the monks +. a contagious ſickneſs which carrie 

off a great number of people; and what was ſtill 

more, the continual invaſions of the Danes, ſo en- 

tirely ended the quarrel between the ſecular and re- 

gular clergy, that *twas never after mention'd. 


The Danes having plunder'd the Engliſh coaſts A 991. 


2 2 1 a Anoth In * 
for ten ſucceſſive years, left off their ſpoils fot 8 = in 


about two: this intermiſſion made the Engliſh hope 
their enemies, having turn'd their thoughts another 
way, wou'd for the future leave them in quiet; 
but they were very ſoon undeccived. In 991 Juſtin 
and Guthmund, Daniſh commanders, landed a great 
body of troops at Ipſwich : while they were buſy 
in plundering Brecknock, the Duke of Eſtangli 
advanced to give them battle : he hoped to have 
ſurpriſed them, but found they were too well pre- 
pared : for his army was routed, and by his defeat 
all the neighbouring county was expos'd to great 
waſte. The victorious Danes having nothing more 
to apprehend, penetrated farther into the country, 
and committed unheard of cruelties. Ethelred ha- 
ving no army, and being in no condition to op- 
pole their progreſs, was at length perſuaded by Si- 
ricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to give a ver 


Danes, 


great ſum of money F to be deliver'd from them; Ethelred give | 


perhaps he had done better had he follow'd the them money, 
example of Alfred and Edgar, in employing this 
ſum in preparations, to protect himſelf againſt their 
inſults ; however the archbiſhop's advice was after- 
wards look'd upon as very prejudicial to England. 
The preſent made to this gang ſerved only to 
allure a great many others, who being altogether 
as greedy of money, thought alſo they had a right 
to take advantage of this weakneſs of the Engliſh. 

Two years after, another of their fleets entering the Ax' 993. 
Humber, the pirates ſprzad themſelves northward, Another Da- 
and barbarouſly waſted every thing belonging to at 
the Engliſh in thoſe quarters. Ethelred ſent an The Engl 
army againſt them, under the command of three àre dee 
earls, viz. Fræna, Fridegiſt, and Goodwin; - but 
theſe generals having led their troops within ſight of 
the enemy, were the firſt who turned their backs, 
and by their ſcandalous cowardice were the loſs of 
this army. *Twas an imprudence in the King to 
truſt his forces to theſe three lords, who, deſcended 
_ the Danes, were ſuſpected to have betray'd 

im. | 

However great were the evils with which theſe Ax” 994. 
foreign enemies afflicted England, yet may we Swenoand 
affirm, they were but ſmall in compariſon to what Olaus * 
follow 'd. Sweno + King of Denmark, and Olaus (1) — 
King of Norway, allur'd by the proſperous ſucceſs 
of their ſubjects in England, were reſolved to have 
their ſhare of the booty which was yearly made 
in that iſland. To this end, having fitted out a 
numerous fleet, they enter'd the Thames, and 
landed their troops near London. They uſed many 
endeavours, and made ſeveral attempts to reduce 
the town; but finding a greater reſiſtance than 
they expected, they drew off. To make amends 
for the time loſt before London, they plunder*d 
Kent, Hampſhire, and Suſſex, and threatned to 
ſpread the ſame devaſtation throughout the whole 
kingdom. Ethelred, as defective in point of con- Ethelred pro- 


duct, as in that of courage, not knowing how to miſes wa 
prevent this waſte, had recourſe to the ſame method m_ om 
he had before taken on the like occaſion ; in a 4 


At this time lived Avicen the famous phyſician. 


+ Called by the Saxons Gypeſwick, capital of Suffolk, 
$ Ten thouſand pounds. 


4 Sweyne, Sueno, by different authors. 


(1) Some pretend that Olaus or Olaf was the ſame with Anlaf, mentioned in the reign of Edmund 
a King of Norway, which cannot be ſaid of the other, Anlaf muſt have been 5 or he ca and Edred, but beſide that, one was 


this time. The negligence of hiſtorians in not 8 
Mr. Selden ſay, 'twas a very troubleſome name in the 


ws _ the princes, who have born the name of Anlaf or Olaf, made 


ſince he commanded armies ſeventy years before 
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treaty which he made with them, he promiſed to 
pay a ſum of money in a certain time, on condi- 
tion they wou'd not diſturb his tubjeets, and wou'd 
leave the kingdom. Upon this engagement the 
two foreign princes ceaſed all hoſtilities, and with- 
drew to Southampton. Soon after the King of 
Norway made a viſit to Ethelred, who perſuaded 
him to receive baptiſm, and he himſelf ſtood his 
god- father. In taking his leave he engaged him- 
ſelf by oath never more to trouble England, and 
made good his promiſe. 

Twou'd have been happy for the Engliſh, if 
Sweno, Who departed at the ſame time, had fol- 


low'd his example; they wou'd then have been 


exempt from all the evils which this prince brought 
upon them in the ſequel. In returning to Denmark 
he left a fleet at Southampton, to keep the Eng- 
liſh in awe, and compel their performance of the 
treaty they, had made with him. The commander 
of this fleet ſolicited very earneſtly the payment of 
the money; but as the Engliſh were in no great haſte 
to ſatisfy the demand, he took this delay for a 
refuſal, and reſolved to renew the war. However, 
that he might deceive the vigilance of the Engliſh, 
he ſet fail, as if he had defign'd to withdraw into 
Denmark ; but on a ſudden, when *twas leaſt ex- 
pected, enter'd the Severn. He immediately ra- 
vaged Wales with fire and ſword ; afterwards 
crofling to the other ſide, penetrated into Dorſet- 
ſhire, where he ſpread the fame devaſtation. All 
the iforces the Engliſh cou'd bring againſt the Danes 
were no ſooner rais'd than defeated They plun- 
der'd whole provinces, the Engliſh being in no 
condition to reſiſt them : at length, finding nothing 
more to pillage on this ſide, they put to ſea again, 
and made a deſcent in Kent. The inhabitants 
making here ſome reſiſtance, ſerved only to en- 
flame the rage of the Danes, who uſed them with 
the greateſt barbarity. 

To compleat their miſery, a fleet which Ethel- 
red fitted out to engage them at fea, was render*d 
uſeleſs by diſſention among, and want of capacity 
in, the commanders, In this melancholy ſituation, 
they muſt have been inevitably ruin'd, if, by a 
turn of good fortune which there was no ground 
to expect, the Danes had not been call'd to the 
aſſiſtance of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
whom the King of France intended to deprive of 
his ſtates *. Ethelred made uſe of this calm, which 
the retreat of the Danes afforded him, to ravage 
Cumberland, for what reaſon is not known ; after 
which he return'd to London, where he commonly 
reſided. 

The repoſe which this prince enjoyed was of 
ſhort duration. The Danes making no longer ſtay 
in Normandy than was neceſſary to ſettle the young 
Duke r, they returned to England. Cornwal was 
the firſt place expoſed to their fury; having ran- 
lack*d and waſted this country, they enter'd Weſſex, 
ard took Exeter. The conſternation of the Eng- 
liſh was ſo very great, they made little or no 
reſiſtance, Whether Ethelred was betray'd by his 
generals, or whether the Engliſh were enervated by 
the long peace they enjoy'd in the two preceding 


— — 


reigns, was the cauſe; however it was, they were ETHEL&ED 
always defeated ; the King himſelf was ſeiz'd with 0 

fo great a terror, that he durſt no longer hazard _ 

his perſon in battle, dreading to fall into the hands 

of the Danes, who in all probability wou'd not 

have ſpared him, In ſhort, the Danes ever victo- 

rious, ſeiz'd on the Iſle of Wight, Hampſhire and 
Dorſetſhire, and there kept their magazines; from 


whence they made continual inroads into the neigh- 


bouring counties, none daring to appear in oppoſi- | 
tion. England was at that time in a very deplo- Unhappy ſtate 
rable condition. The ſouthern counties were hie * 
by the continual ravages of the foreign Danes, and 
thoſe of the north were inhabited by people of 
the ſame ration, whom the Engliſh cou'd not look 
upon but as their enemies. In effect, they not 
only refuſed to fight againſt theſe foreigners, whom 
they eſteem'd as countrymen, but even took part 
with them, and aſſiſted in the ruining a country 
they ought vigorouſly to have defended, as it was 
become their own, In this extremity Ethelred, 
who had no reſolution, was far from copying after 
his anceſtors, who on the like occaſions never loſt 
courage by their misfortunes. This timid prince 
finding no other method to avoid greater evils 
which threatned his kingdom, at length conde- Fe 
ſcended to pay the Danes 30,000 Engliſh pounds. Danegelt eſta 
This ſum, which was a prodigious one, at that time, Abel. 
was levied by a tax call'd Danegelt (1) f, money 
of, or for the Danes. This was the original of 
that famous tax, which in time became ſo burthen- 
ſome to the nation, even long after the Danes had 
quitted England; but the clergy and monks found 
means to avoid paying it. 985 

The Danes, ſatisfied with this agreement, at The body of 
length gave over their pillage, and withdrew to | avg _ 
their own country, However a very great num- — 8 = 
ber finding England as agreeable as Denmark, con- ſtay in Eng- 
tinued in the iſland, and lived among the Engliſh, land. 
Indeed the number of theſe people was not ſo con- 
ſiderable as to make them forimdable; and they 
were the leſs ſo, by being diſperſed; but as they 
were ſupported by their countrymen of Northum- 
berland and Eſtanglia, and the Engliſh {ill ap- 
prehenſive of their renewing the war, the Danes 
became very inſolent. They commanded over tlie Ther com- 
Engliſh with an abſolute authority, none daring 114 over the 
to make the laſt effort to ſhake off this yoke, Eve. 
Intimidated by their paſt calamities, they 8 
the leaſt occaſion given wou'd bring over new ar- 
mies of ſtrangers into the kingdom. Thus while 
the Danes rich and at eaſe led a life of pleaſure 
at the expence of the Engliſh, theſe Jattcr were 
obliged to daily hard labour to fatisfy the grecdi- 
neſs of their gueſts. In ſhort, the dread of the 
Danes, with which the whole kingdom was inſpired, 
came to ſuch a height, that they never call'd them 
any other than lords Danes; the ſenſe of which, as They are 
well as the expreſſion itſelf, has been changed. The call'd lords 
Engliſh now call a rich idle fellow who takes ee Dia 
much upon him Lordane or Lurdane ||; but not- ä 
withſtanding this change, the word ſtill difcovers 
ſome marks of its firſt ſignification. 


Queen Elgiva, wife of Ethelred, dying at the 


We find in Mezerai, Abridgment, Vol II. p. 404. that Richard II. duke of Normandy ſurnamed the Good, was ſent for by King 


— 


Robert thirty ſixth King of France in this ſame year 999, to aſſiſt him in the ſiege of Melun, which had been betray'd to the Count 
de Brie; and that he actually did aſſiſt him in that ſiege ; and afterwards, about the year 1002, we find this ſame Richard duke of Nor- 
mandy, with the ſame King, aſſiſting him to recover the Dutchy of Burgundy. But 10 far is he from giving us any account of this deſign 
of the French King on the Dutchy of Normandy that he ſays, * Le Roy ---- Manda Richard II. Duc de Normandie, ſon couſin & 
ſon bon ami. The King- - - - ſent for Richard II. duke of Normandy his couſin and good friend. How are theſe accounts to be reconciled ? 

+ Richard II. duke of Normandy, who aſſiſted Robert King of France in 999, did not die, according to Mezerai, till the year 1026, 


who then can this young duke be ? 


(1) This was a ſhilling on every hide of land, that is, as much as one plough can turn up in a year. | | 
Or as much as wou'd maintain one family. Terms de lay. Crompton in his Juriſd. ſays, it contains an hundred acres, but others 
hold it to be four yard lands. Sir Edw. Coke tells us, that an hide, or plough-land, yard-land, &c. contain no certain number of acres. 


Co. Lit. 69. T 
Jacob's Law DiR. 


This is not attributed to the rich, but to the poor and lazy. 


he diſtribution of England by bides of land is very ancient, mention being made thereof in the laws of King Ina, c. 14. 


time 
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Sweno reſolves 


time the Danes ſo inſolently dominzer'd in England, 
this prince aſked, and obtain'd Emma, ſiſter of 
Richard II. duke of Normandy in marriage, by 


marriage with Which alliance, he thought he had ſurmounted all 


difficulties. As he depended on the aſſiſtance of his 
brother-in-law in caſe of neceſſity, he conceived 
the barbarous and furious deſign of delivering him- 
ſelf from the Danes, who were ſpread over all his 
dominions, by a general maſſacre of that peo E. 
For the execution of this project, he gave ſuch 
ſecret and punctual orders, that in one ſingle day, 
all theſe foreigners were butcher'd, with ſuch rage 
and barbarity, that the particulars cannot be read 
without horror. The ſiſter of Sweno, married 
to an Engliſh lord, being at firſt ſpared, Ethelred 
had the cruelty, firſt to have her children murder'd 
before her face, and afterwards cauſed her head 
to be ſtruck off. This princeſs's death, which ſhe 
underwent with an heroick conſtancy, was ſoon 
after but too ſeverely revenged. 


Reflections on This maſſacre, which was on the 13th of 
this maracte. November 1002, pretty near reſembled that of 


the Romans, by the Britons under Boadicia. We 
not only find a great ſimilitude in the exceſſive 
cruelty of each; but alſo, in the conſequences of 
both. Far from delivering themſelves from bon- 
dage by this unjuſt method, both the ancient Bri- 
tons and the Engliſh, only added to the weight of 
their yoke, and render'd it more inſupportable. 
Finally, tho' hiſtorians aſſure us, that all the Danes 
throughout England were maſſacred at this time, 
yet is it difficulty, to conceive how it cou'd be 
Pe about in Northumberland and Eſtanglia, 
where they were the greater number *. Is it poſſible, 
that in thoſe countries they wou'd ſuffer themſelves 
to be murder'd, without making any reſiſtance 
worthy the notice of an hiſtorian? this reflection 
induces me to think, we muſt only ſuppoſe, that all 
the Danes lately ſettled and diſperſed in Weſſex and 
Mercia, periſh'd in this maſſacre. 

Ethelred imagined by this cruel execution, which 
coſt the lives ot ſeveral thouſand perſons, that he 
had ſecured his quiet; he cou'd not believe the 
Danes wou'd hereafter think of making new incur- 
ſions into England, at lcaſt, he hoped if the deſire 
of revenging their brethren ſhou'd call them back, 
the Engliſh wou'd find themſelves under che neceſ- 
ſity of ſhedding the laſt drop of blood as more 
elegible than. the falling“ into the hands of their 


enraged enemies: beſide, he reckon'd upon the 


aſſiſtance of the duke of Normandy, his brother- 
in-law, a powerful prince, and intereſted in his de- 
lence. But, ſo deteſtable a policy ſeldom produces 
che promiſed effects, or rather ſeldom fails of be- 
ing the cauſe of the author's ruin. God who looks 
with deteſtation upon ſuch ſort of tragedies, does 
not commonly let them go unpuniſhed ; which we 
ſhall ſce in the example of Ethelred, and the evils 
which fell upon his ſubjects, little leſs guilty than 
himſelf. ; 
Sweno was informed of this maſſacre by ſome 


Danes who had eſcaped by getting on board a ſhi 
ready to fail for Denmark: the account theſe 


1 people gave of the cruelties exerciſed by the Engliſh, 


againſt thoſe of his nation, had alone been ſufficient 
to have made him taken reſolutions fatal to Eng- 
land; but when he was told the death of his 
lifter, and the barbarous treatment ſhe met with, 
he was tranſported with rage. All things contri- 
buting to excite his revenge, he ſwore he wou'd 
take no reſt till he had had ſatisfaction for this 
bloody outrage : *rwas not then with the only de- 
lign of plundering England, that he undertook this 


* 


fore, he immediately returned to fight the Engliſh, 


Va ſignal victory 


ſecond expedition; but _ - Wor entirely to 11 ErnEL gr 
ſtroy it with fire and ſword. owever, as he, 11 
did I doubt Ethelred's having taken all neceſ- a nl 
ſary precautions to diſpute his landing, he wou'd WY 
not {ct out. till he was beforehand aſſured of a place 

where he might fafely land his troops. The 

county of Cornwal was under the government of He gains: 
Hugo, a Norman count, who had this poſt con- governore 
fer'd on him by the Queen's intereſt, being repre- © kan 
ſented as a man in whom the King might place I 
an entire confidence. Sweno ſent a man, on whom 

he cou'd rely, to this governor, to endeavour to 

gain him over to his intereſt by the offer of a great 
reward. Hugo, ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted, 
promiſed to receive the Daniſh fleet into the ſea 

ports of his government, and to permit their land- 

ing without oppoſition. : 

Upon this promiſe, Sweno having drawn together He lands jy 
three hundred ſhips and a numerous army, landed in army and 
the county of Cornwal, where he met with no oppo- barms Ext 
ſition, and marched directly to Exeter. As this town 
did not expect an attack, he took it with little 
difficulty, and putting all the inhabirants ro the 
ſword, reduced it to aſhes. This firſt exploit 
was follow'd by many others not leſs fatal to 
England : wherever Sweno turned his arms, as he 
thought leſs of conqueit than revenge, he deſtroy'd 
all by fire and ſword. Towards the latter end of 
ſummer, being inform'd that Alfrick duke of 
Mercia drew nea with a powerful army to give 
him battle, he reſolved to meet him. Ethelred 
was very ill adviſed, in giving the command of his 
forces to this lord, whom, out of pure caprice, he 
had formerly baniſhed the kingdom, and whoſe ſon, 
he had deprived of his eyes. The duke of Mercia, 
who had not forgot his injuries, was over-joy'd at 
this favourable opportunity, which gave him the 
power of revenge. He was no ſooner in fight of 
the enemy, but he feign'd a ſudden attack of ſome 
violent illneſs, which gave him a pretence to retire, 
as not able in that condition to join battle; but took 
care to retreat in ſuch confuſion, that the Danes The Englih 
might with eaſe overthrow his army. After this are defeated, 
victory, Sweno made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
towns, in which he got a prodigious booty: but Sweno with 
as he did not deſign to keep theſe conqueſts, he ſet draws. 


fire to them all, and went to Denmark to winter 
there. 


The calm which England enjoy'd on Sweno's de- Returns agin 
parture, was very ſhort. At the beginning of the and waſs 
following ſpring, this prince made a deſcent in Eſtangli. 
Eſtanglia, and having taken Norwich he burn'd it 
to the ground. Ultketel, governor of Eſtanglia, 
finding himſelf in no condition to make reſiſtance, 
paid him a large ſum to ſave the reſt of his govern- 
ment; but Sweno having received the money, broke He bum: 
the treaty and ſurpriz d Thetford +, at that time a Norwich al 
town of note, which he ſerved as he had done Nor- Therford 
wich, viz. left not one houſe ſtanding. Ulfketel 
enraged at this treachery, levying troops with won- 
derful expedition, poſted himſelf between the Daniſh | 
ſhips and Sweno's army. By this ſtep, Sweno 
conceiv'd he deſigned to cut off his retreat: where- 


ray 'd ot 
W ry ſide. 


before they cou'd be reinforced : he found them en- 
camp'd in a very advantageous poſt, where the 
waited his coming, reſolved to uſe all poſſible en- 
deavours to fave their goods, which they ſaw carry- 
ing off by their enemies. The Engliſh were at 

that time fo very unfortunate, that it was in a He defeast# 
manner 1mpoſlible for them even once to obtain a dukeof 
ſucceſsful iſſue. In this engagement the Danes won Eſtanglia 

but not without a very great loſs 


* Verſligern does not a 
to take notice of this hereaf 


+ In Norfolk. 


ree with my author, for he ſays, 
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Eruklaro on their ſide, and they themſelves acknowledged, 
Il. they never were in ſo great danger of being de- 
feated. Ulfketel, tho? of Daniſh extraction, was 
not only the moſt faithful and the braveſt of all 
Ethelred's ſubjects, but did him the moſt conſi- 
derable ſervice: no other of the nobility were equal- 
ly faithful. All hiſtorians agree, this prince was 
betray'd by every one about him. Sweno kept 
intelligence and ſpies in his court; nay even in his 
council. The moſt part of the great men were 
corrupted, or at leaſt as they had but little eſteem 
tor the King; hardly any of them ſerved him wil- 
lingly : whatever councils were held to find expe- 
dients for withſtanding the Danes, the diviſions a- 
mong thoſe in power (roo common in courts, where 
the prince is not much eſteem'd) either hindred their 
coming to a concluſion, or raiſed inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles to the execution of what had been reſolved. 
The avarice of the clergy, and eſpecially of the 
monks, alſo contributed to encreaſe this diſorder. 
As rich as they were, they wou'd contribute nothing 
towards the defence of the kingdom, alledging the 
validity of their exemptions and privileges, as if they 
had been no way concerned in the danger. Tis 
not therefore ſurprizing the Danes obtained ſo many 
victories in a country ſo ill defended by thoſe who 
were ſo much intereſted in its conſervation. The 
famine, which ſoon after happen'd, had compleated 
the misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not produced 
an advantage which they had no reaſon to expect : 
this was Sweno's return into his own country, 
finding he cou'd no longer ſubſiſt in England. 

By the retreat of the Danes and return of plenty, 
the Engliſh began to hope they might at length 
enjoy ſome quiet; when another Daniſh fleet arrived 
Ethelred takes at Sandwich in Kent. Ethelred immediately raiſed 
niclels an army to give battle to theſe new enemies: but 
— they having made ſome ravage, were withdrawn to 

the Iſle of Thanet, where it was impoſſible to attack 
them. They knew that the Engliſh army com- 
poſed of voluntiers, who ſerved at their own expence, 
cou'd not be long kept together, as in effect it was 
not; for at the approach of winter, the army diſ- 
perſed, the King's endeavours not being able to 
prevent it; upon which the Danes immediately quit- 
ting their covert, began again to ravage Kent, and the 
neighbouring counties; well knowing there were no 
Hegivesaſum forces to oppoſe them. Ethelred had no other 
to the Danes. means to ſtop the progreſs of this evil, which me- 
naced the whole kingdom, but giving them 
30,000 pounds, with which they were pleaſed to be 
ſatisfied. 
As ſoon as Ethelred ſaw himſelf deliver'd from 


thelred is be- 
tray d on eve- 
r ſide. 


E 


ter, 


| Ax' 1005. 
| Afamine in 


England. 


Sweno With - 
draws. 
Another Da- 
niſh fleet. 


Marriage of 


4 li. . he celebrated the nuptials of one of 
4 his daughters with Edrick ſurnamed Streon (1), a 


duke of Mer- very powerful lord, whom he had lately made duke 
cia. of Mercia. The fears and troubles in which he had 
hitherto paſs'd his life, were but trifles in compa- 
riſon of the misfortunes which by this fatal mar- 


neſs he brought into his family, a traytor ſold to 
the Danes, who let no opportunity ſlip of betraying 


that of foreigners. —_— 
— 1008. Scarcely was a year elapſed ſince the laſt treaty 
Om fits Ethelred made with the Danes, but they demanded : 
flee. * the ſame ſum they had already received, under pre- 


tence that it was an annual tribute which Ethelred 


companied with threats of carrying fire and ſword 
through the whole kingdom, if they had not im- 
mediate ſatisfaction. The King and council per- 


* 


riage he drew upon himſelf. By a deplorable blind- 


__— 


org: >y theſe * pretenſions of the Danes, it ExTzLxep 
wou'd be impoſſible to ſatisfy their avarice, they 
thought this money wou'd be better employ'd 4 
fitting out a fleet capable of protecting the king- 

dom trom their incurſions. | 

Neceſſity made them ſo expeditious in putting 
this reſolution into practice, that the King had in 
a very ſhort time a ſtrong and well fitted fleet ; 
the command of which he gave to Brithrick brother 
of Edrick Streon duke of Mercia, Theſe mea- 
ſures obliged the Danes to retire, fearing a ſea en- 
gagement, for which their ſhips were not ſo well 
adapted as thoſe of the Engliſh. 

Brithrick was no ſooner inveſted with this conſi- This fleet 
derable employ, but his firſt attempt was to make proves ulelels; 
uſe of his power to ruin one of his own enemies, 

a lord of great quality named Ulnoth. He accu- 
ſed him of I know not what crimes, to which 
Ulnoth did not think fit to make anſwer in a court 
of judicature, well knowing the reſolution was 
already taken to condemn him : wherefore he went 
into voluntary exile, to ſecure himſelf from this 
proſecution ; in quitting the kingdom he gain'd 
over to him nine captains of the fleet, who fol- 
low'd him with their ſhips : after which he cruiz'd 
vpon the coaſts of England, where he did no leſs 
damage than the Danes. Brithrick enraged to ſee 
his enemy not only eſcape, but even bid him defi- 
ance, ſet out to tea with fourſcore ſhips to chaſe, 
and endeavour to take him; but his fleet met with 
lo violent a ſtorm, that moſt of his ſhips were 
loſt or made prize by Ulnoth. Thus, by the paſ- 
ſion of the admiral, this great naval preparation, 
which cou'd not be made under a very conſidera- 
ble expence, was render'd uſeleſs. The King's loſs 
on this occaſion became yet more difficult to re- 
pair by the diſſenſion among the officers of the 
fleet, ſome of whom jgin'd Ulnoth. 14 

The Danes in the mean while improved theſe Other Danes 
diſorders to their advantage. In the ſpring follow - land and waſte 
ing, two of their fleets arrived in England, one in Kent. 

a ſea port of Eſtanglia under the command of 


Turkil; the other in the Ifle of Thanet, comman- 


ded by Heming and Anlaf. The forces which theſe 
captains had brought with them united in the 
county of Kent, and after having plunder'd the 
country, beſieg'd Canterbury. This city had 
infallibly fallen into the hands of the Danes, had 
they not been bought off with a great ſum of 
money. 

While the Danes were employ'd in pillaging of Ethelred pre- 
Kent, Ethelred levied an army to put a ſtop to pares to fight 
their plundering; which was no ſooner in a condi- the Panes. 
tion to march, but he poſted himſelf between the 
Danes and their ſhips, to prevent their embarking 
with their booty. In all appearance he wou'd have 
executed this project, and perhaps, conſidering the 
ſuperiority of his forces, have gain'd a more conſi- 
derable advantage, had not Edrick Streon found 
means to extricate the Danes out of this ſtreight. 

This traytor ſeeing to what danger they were expo- By the advice 


| ed, repreſented to the King his father-in-law, that of Edrick. 
the intereſt both of King and kingdom, to advance 


twou'd be much more his intereſt to leave them an he lets them 
go by without 
attacking _ 
them. 


open retreat thanto hazard a battle, which might prove 
fatal to him. This pernicious counſel had ſuch an 
effect on the King, that he let his enemies paſs 
without any oppoſition, and ſuffer'd them to carry 


off their plunder : but inſtead of withdrawing into 
had engaged to pay them. This demand was ac- 


Denmark, as *rwas hoped they wou'd, they landed 
in the Iſle of Thanet; whence, during the winter, 
they made ſeveral incurſions into the neighbouring 
counties. They attempted, at different times, to 


{1) Camden ſays, that Streon fignifies Acquirer, wherefore » not a proper, but a ſurname. 
8 


i. Yet 


make 
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Praxis make themſelves maſters of London, but were al- 
II. s driven back. 5 
1 wy by - the mean while Ultketel duke of Eſtanglia 
— lurypn he fortune of a battle in 
Ulfketel, and wou'd once more try the 110 
feize on defence of his government; but having the mis * 
Ellangla. tune to be defeated, he left the Danes maſters o 
the country. 
They form a Hitherco the Danes had wanted cavalry, * ac- 
body of horſe. count of the difficulty of tranſporting horſes from 
Denmark to England; but having ſeiz' d on Eſtan- 
glia, a country abounding in horſes, they _ 
ately mounted ſome of their troops, and made ule 
of this body of horſe to extend their conqueſts. 
They become Soon after, they reduced the counties of Eſſex, Mid- 
maſters of al-qleſex, Hereford, Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, 
ne all Wet: Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Kent, 
_ Surrey, Suſſex, with Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
Devonſhire ; while Ethelred, to whom ſcarce any 
thing was lefr, kept himſelf ſhut up in London, 
without daring to take the field and oppoſe their pro- 
greſs. There were not in all the above-named coun- 
ties but two towns which remain'd in the King's 
poſſeſſion, viz. London and Canterbury : the latter 
the Danes, at length, fo vigorouſly aſſaulted, that 
1 „ *twas taken, pillaged, and reduced to aſhes. The 
42 archbiſhop Elphegus, there taken priſoner, had at- 


An' 1012. 
They burn 


monks, terwards his brains beaten out by theſe barbarians, 
who were not more merciful towards the monks of 
St. Auguſtin, whom, placing ten in a rank, out of 
each they murder'd nine, and only ſpared the 
tenth “. i Wy, 
Money i gi- . England being reduced to this wretched conditi- 
ven them, on, all the grandecs of the kingdom aſſembled at 
London, where the King was, to ſeck a remedy to 
theſe heavy calamities. The readieſt they could find, 
was the giving money to theſe foreigners to quit the 
kingdom: the ſum this time agreed upon, amounted 
and they re-. to 48,000 pounds, which the Danes having received, 
tire. retired with their booty. | 
An' 1013, Though the retreat of the Danes coſt the En- 
ay beg gliſh dear, yet the people thought themſelves very 


happy in their deliverance from them, as they 
hoped peace would repair the miſchiets cauſed by 
the war; but they were as yet at a great diſtance 
from the end of their * Scarcely had 
they begun to enjoy a little quiet, when they re- 
ceiv'd the news of Sweno having enter'd the Hum- 
ber with a powerful fleet, threatning the entire ſub- 
and gets poſ- verſion of the Kingdom. As this prince found the 
ſeſſion of ſeve- country deſtitute of troops, and in no condition for 
ral counties. defence, he with eaſe over-ran Northumberland, 
Eſtanglia, and, in a word, all the country ſituated 
north of Watlingſtreet (1); but theſe conqueſts 
were not capable to ſatisfy his ambition. Ha- 
ving taken hoſtages of tlie principal towns, he 
left his ſon Canutus to command in his new ac- 
* and advancing into ſouth Mercia, he ſud- 
enly beſieged London, in which Ethelred was 
ſhut up. Though he was ill-provided with the 
neceſſaries to undertake a ſiege of ſo great impor- 

tance, he ho 
threats; but finding this method could not move them, 
he deſiſted from the enterprize, and in withdrawing 
ravaged the weſtern counties of Weſſex, where he met 
with no oppoſition. However, as he could not be ſa- 
tisfied without having London in his power, he 
formed the a of a ſecond ſiege; but while he 
Ethelred Was preparing for it, with greater precaution than 
withdraws to he had before uſed, he received the news of Ethel- 
Normandy. red's having left that city. This unhappy prince, 


* They tithed all the ople as well as monks, 


to intimidate the inhabitants by his 


ever-dreading to fall into the hands of an enemy ſo ETHztay 
cruelly injured, and not thinking himſelf very ſe- . 
cure in London, had, with his whole family, re- NY 
tired into Normandy. i 

The inhabitants of London being thus at liber- 
ty to provide for their own latety, thought it too 
great a raſnneſs in them to maintain the rights 
of a prince, who had himſelf given them up; 
wherefore they reſolved to ſubmit to the King of 
Denmark, who had already ſubdued all the reſt of 
the kingdom. Immediately after the ſurrender of a, 1074 
London, Sweno, without the leaſt obſtacle, was Sweno pro 
proclaimed King of England, no one in the king- 2 Kin 
dom daring to diſpute him the title. -Ng:and, 


S WEN O King of DENM ARE, 


Fifteenth King of Ex OLAN Dp, and firſt of the Da- 
niſh Kings in ENGLAND. 


This new King's firſt act of ſovereignty was to Sweno lays 

lay a heavy tax upon the kingdom, for levying an E 
immenſe ſum to pay the Daniſh troops, which hade don. 
aſſiſted him in its conqueſt. Not one hiſtorian 
makes mention of the coronation of this prince : 
perhaps he neglected this ſolemnity, thinking it of 
little importance, or may be, more weighty affairs 
did not allow him leiſure during his ſhort reign, 
which was not of a full year. Some authors Ax' 101;. 
ſay, he dy'd a natural death of a catarrh ; others He dies. 
think he dy'd by poiſon : whatever was the 
cauſe, it happen'd very ſuddenly, which gave ground 
to the authors of legends to ſay, that St. Edmund, 
heretofore King of Eſtanglia, kill'd him with a 
club or a lance. ?*T's pretended the faint thus reſ- 
cued the town, where his body was interr'd, from the 
ranſack with which it was menaced, for not havin 
paid the tax which the new King had impoſed. 
The ſhort duration of this reign, or perhaps the 
want of Sweno's being crown'd, is the reaſon few 
hiſtorians have reckon'd this prince in the number of 
the Kings of England. 


ETHELRED II. Reſtored. 


Sweno being dead, the Danes proclaimed his ſon Canutus ispr- 
Canutus King of England; but the Engliſh recall'd claimed King 
Echelred, and promiſed to maintain him in the bu he Pas 
throne, ſpight of all the efforts of the Danes, 


: oliſh recall 
whoſe government was inſupportable. Ethelred Ethelred. 


durſt hardly truſt to their promiſes, fearing they 
deſign'd to deliver him up to his enemies: but the 
affectionate reception the Engliſh gave his ſons, 
whom he ſent before to ſound the inclinations of the 
people, encouraging him, he returned to England, 
where he was received with great demonſtrations of 
Joy 3 and his ſubjects took a new oath of allegi- 
ance, as if he had begun a new reign ; his flight 
having been eſteem'd a ſort of abdication of the 
crown. On his fide he promiſed to redreſs all 
his former irregularities. 

The impatience of the Engliſh to be deliver'd 
from the yoke of ſtrangers, made them flock to 
the King's ſervice with ſuch haſte and zeal, that in 
a very little time he found himſelf at the head of a 
numerous army, His firſt expedition ſhew?'d his 


misfortunes had made no alteration in his temper 3 


inſtead of marching directly againſt the Danes, he : 
employ'd his troops to revenge himſelf on the 3 He puniſhes 


1 he inhabitans 
bitants of Lindſey (2) +, who had given him ſome of Lindley 


laving only the tenth : of thele latter, and o ; 
to the ſword. The number computed to have been ſlau ghter'd by the Danes ac 2 and other eccleſiaſticks, n 
ree thouſand two hundred 


in an oblique line, from the north of 


amounts to (by Mr. Lambert's account) forty th 
(1) A great road croſſing England 
(2) A little _ in the county of Lincoln. 
+ This ground of diſpleaſure was, the 
Conſequently the King did not march 
to a foreign invader of his country. 


people of Lindſey were in the intereſt of Canutus 
againſt his ſubjects for a trifle, as Mr, Rapin inſinuate 


al ine hundred were put 
me, (from the citizens and churchmen ſpared) 
rſons. Elphegus the archbiſhop they ſtoned to death. 
Vales to the ſea fide in Kent. a 


„and furniſh'd him both horſe and men. 
„ but chaſtiz'd rebels who were aſſiſtants 


ground 
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Irrukrxep ground of diſpleaſure. Having gratified his paſſion | fearing a revolt in Mercia, where Streon was in ErAITA EY 


| II. by the chaſtiſement of theſe people, he marched to | great authority. Beſide, he apprehended the diſ- b 
. cht the Danes, who did not expect ſo ſudden a re- pleaſure of the King his Pg ns could not be eh ag 


WE Cans with- volution. Though all the Danes ſupported Canu- | perſuaded his ſon-in-law had any intelligence with 
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WT draws to Pen- tus, who had with him the ſame forces with which | the Danes. Canutus improving the advantage given 
his father had conquer'd England, yet he did not | him by this diviſion of the Engliſh forces, immedi- 
think fit to hazard a battle : on the contrary, before | ately made great acquiſitions, and the treacherous 
Ethelred was near enough to force him to an en- | Edrick, who had join'd Edmund with no other 
gagement, he led his troops to the ſea ſide, and | view than to betray him, having fail'd in his de- 
embarking them, ſet ſail for Denmark. But before | ſign, quitted the fide of Ethelred, and openly de- and at length 
his departure, he cut off the hands and feet of the | clared for Canutus. The defection of this traytor goes over to 
hoſtages, and left them thus mangled upon the | would have been rather advantageous than hurtful his party. 
| ſhore. to the King's affairs, if in going over to the enemy 
W Cauſe of his The retreat of this prince cannot but appear ex- he had not carried with him a conſiderable body of 
Ha traordinary, ſince he had ſuffer'd no loſs, and had a | troops, and forty ſhips of the fleet. This deſer- 
| great many towns in poſſeſſion ; and *tis not leſs | tion, which was of very great uſe to Canutus, was 
ſurprizing the Engliſh hiſtorians have omitted | a fatal blow to Ethelred. The people in proportion 
the reaſon of his haſty departure : but what has | to the decline of the King's affairs went over in 
been neglected in the Hiſtory of England, is found | crowds to the Danes; even Weſſex itſelf was not 
in that of Denmark, which informs us, that Ca- | too much to be rely'd on. 
nutus had a younger brother named Harold, who Canutus's hopes daily augmenting by this proſ- Canutus re- 
being intruſted with the government of Denmark | perous fortune, he made war ſome time upon thoſe duces all 
in the abſence of his father Sweno, pretended to | Mercians who remain'd loyal to the King, and at Mercia. 
keep this kingdom for himſelf. This obliged Ca- | length with the ſuccour of Streon compaſs'd their | 
nutus to leave England with a precipitation which reduction. After this, he form'd the deſign of at- Ile exo 
ſeem'd to be the effect of fear; but was however | tacking Ethelred in Weſſex; and had the more rea- a 
grounded on a wiſe policy. This prince did not | fon to hope a fortunate iſſue in this enterprize, 
think he ought to abandon the kingdom of his an- | as Edrick's artifice had rais'd ſcruples in the Mer- Edrick proves 
ceſtors, to endeavour at maintaining himſelf in a fo- | cian troops ſerving in the Engliſh army, and made of great ſer- 
reign country newly conquer'd, and in a general | them think it criminal to bear arms againſt a prince ® * 
diſpoſition to revolt: and indeed, had the defection | in e ere of their country. All that Edmund 
of the Engliſh engaged him in a long war, as he | could obtain of theſe troops was to attend the King 
ſaw but too great likelikood, what ſuccour could | when he commanded the army in perſon, they refuſing 
he expect from Denmark while that kingdom was | to fight under any other general. In this extremity 
in the hands of his brother? he made it but too ap-] Edmund uſed all poſſible endeavours to perſwade 
parent in the . e in leading back his victorious | his father, who feign'd ſickneſs at London, to come 
troops into England, after he had ſettled his affairs | and take upon him the command of the army. Ed- Ethelred's 
in the north, that he was not capable of the fear | mund being thus urgent, did but confirm Ethelred fears. 
with which he had been aſperſed. | in his apprehenſions that he was to be deliver'd u 
Ethelred's 1 . Ethelred finding himſelf deliver'd from the Danes, | to the Danes, perſuading himſelf the Engliſh ha 
cy, little thought of performing the promiſe he had | no other method to make peace with them. As 
| made his ſubjects. On the contrary, he again fol- | he durſt not quit London, where he thought him- 
low'd his old maxims, and under divers pretences | ſelf in ſecurity, he abſolutely refuſed to go to the 
impoſed ſuch exorbitant taxes, as cauſed great mur- | army, and the prince his ſon had the mortification 
muring both of the nobility and people. To theſe | to ſee his troops diſperſed, never having been able 
cauſes of general complaint he added ſuch injuries to | to bring them to an engagement. Canutus in the 
1 perſons, as made his people loſe all the mean while made advantage of theſe diſorders, and 
opes they had conceived of a happy change. Mor- | puſhed his conqueſts with an exceſſive rapidity. | 
kard and Sifferth, two lords of Daniſh extraction, Edmund in this melancholy ſituation had no other x,1,1eq pro- 
who had always been very ſteady in the King's in- | reſoarce but to go to London, and endeavour to per- miles to head 
* tereſt, and in that of their new country, were fa- | ſwade the K ing his father to oy himſelf at the the army. 
He cauſes two crificed to his avarice. To draw theſe two earls in- | head of the army. With much difficulty he at laſt 
earls to be to the ſnare he had laid for them, he call'd a great | ſucceeded ; and by his extraordinary diligence le- 
3 council at Oxford, where he had them both aſſaſ- | vied a new and more numerous one than the for- 
ellates. er ſinated; after which he ſeized on their eſtates as if | mer. His deſign was to give Canutus battle, as 
| they had been condemn'd by the common courſe of | he imagin*d nothing but a bold ſtroke could re-eſta- 
juſtice. Algitha, widow of Sifferth, was confin'd | bliſh the Engliſh affairs. Ethelred went to the ar- IIe goes to 
in a monaſtery, to which ſeverity ſhe ow'd a much | my as he had promiſed, but ſoon after his arrivalche army, but 
Prince Ed- greater fortune. Edmund the king's eldeſt ſon ſome | he was ſeiz d with his former apprehenſions. Whe- foon returns 
4 mar- time after paſſing that way, had the curioſity to ſee | ther this fear was well grounded, or inſpired by In. 
8e. this lady, famous for her beauty, and became ſo | thoſe traytors he had always about his perſon, after 
deſperately in love, that he married her, notwith- | a very ſhort ſtay he returned to London with pre- 
ſtanding *rwas againſt the expreſs commands of the | cipitation. After the King's departure the retreat 
King his father. = of the Mercian troops, who abſolutely refuſed to 
As 1016 The calm England enjoy'd by the retreat of the | fight, if not headed by him, ſo weaken d the army, 
mum re. Danes laſted but one year. Canutus having got | that Edmund was conſtrained to remove to ſome 
ry poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Denmark, immedi- | diſtance ſrom the Danes, fearing to be engaged in 
' ately returned to England; and when he was leaſt | an unequal battle. Canutus finding no oppoſition, 
expected, landed a numerous army in the port of | ſubdued ſeveral counties in Weſſex, and was able 
dis farourg Sandwich. Ethelred at that time lying ill, Edmund | to reduce, in a ſhort time, the whole kingdom. 
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_ his ſon, and Streon duke of Mercia his ſon-in-law, Edmund not being able to ſtop the progreſs 3 in · 
dock upon them the command of the army defign'd | his enemy, reſolved to join Uthred earl of Nor-, the north, 


againſt the Danes. Edmund ſoon perceived his bro- | thumberland, who had drawn together ſome troops and joins 
ther-in-law was in Canutus's intereſt; this diſcovery | in the north; with their joint forces they ravag d Uthred, 
made him ſeek a pretence to divide the army into | thoſe counties on that ſide which took part with 
two bodies, that he might act ſeparately 3 for he did | the Danes; while, on the other hand, Canutus and 
not dare to undertake the puniſhment of this traytor, | the duke of Mercia waſted thoſe on the _ 

which 
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KrurrazDo which obſtinately continued in their obedience to 


II. 
. 


Canutus 
marches thi- 
ther. 


Uthred ſur- 


renders to Ca- a match for Canutus, determin'd at length to 


natus. 


who cauſes 
him to be 
ſlain. 
1016. 
Death of 
Ethelred. 


His wives and 


children. 


Ethelred: but Canutus did not long ſuffer his friends 
to be expoſed to the devaſtations of the Engliſh. 
He had no ſooner received intelligence of what 
paſd'd in the north, but he haſted thither with great 
expedition, and compell'd Edmund and Uthred to 
withdraw into Lancaſhire, where, however, they were 
not in great ſecurity. Uthred finding himſelf ire 
uUD- 
mit to him, who left him his government; but 'twas 
not for a great while: for as he was fatisfy'd this lord 
changed his maſter by compulſion, he doubred his 
continuing long faithful; cauſed him to be ſlain, 
and put Erick a Daniſh lord in his place. 

Edmund not knowing on which hand to turn 
himſelt, retir'd to the King his father at London, 
and by the moſt urgent remonſtrances endeavoured 
to inſpire him with more vigorous reſolutions ; but 
all his endeavours were uſeleſs. Ethelred, who had 
hitherto feigned fickneſs, at laſt fell really ill, and 
dy'd ſoon after, in the oth year of his age, and 
37th of his reign. England had never been in fo 
deplorable a condition as in the reign of this prince. 

By Elgiva his firſt wife he had Edmund, who 
ſucceeded him; Athelſtan, who dy'd in his infancy 
another fon named Edwy, and three daughters. 
Edgiva the eldeſt married an Engliſh earl, who was 
kill'd in a battle; Edgitha the ſecond,untortunately 
tell to the lot of the traytor Edrick duke of Mer- 
cia; Edgina his third daughter was wife of Uthred 
earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy, 
his ſecond wife, Ethelred left Alfred and Edward, 
and a daughter named Goda, who married Walter 
carl of Mante *, and after his death Euſtace earl 
of Boulogne. 

Ethelred was commonly call'd the Unready, ei- 
ther from ſuffering himſelf to be often ſurpriz' d by 
the Danes, or by his never being in readineſs when 
he was to go to war. At his acceſſion to the crown 
he found a rich and flouriſhing kingdom, which, at 
his death, he left in extream poverty, and in the ut- 
moſt affliction. 


EDMUND II. + ſurnamed IAoNSIDE. 


Sixteenth King of ENGLAND. 


Edmund pro- After the death of Ethelred, all the lords who 


22 7 were at London, and the inhabitants of that city, 
The Danes Pproclaimed Edmund, his ſon, King of England. He 
ſide with - = already given ſignal proofs both of his courage 
Canutuss and conduct : but the Danes and all the counties in 
their poſſeſſion declared tor Canutus. As the Eng- 
liſh ſubmitted to him with repugnance,a great num- 
ber went and offer'd their ſervice to Edmund, 
whom they look'd upon as their lawful prince (tho? 
conſtrain'd to ſwear to his rival) which render*d 
the match more equal; and this equality was the 
— battles ground of ſeveral battles with various ſucceſs, 
own King” which ſerved indeed to prolong the war, but could 


not decide the quarrel. London being of great ſuc- 
cour to Edmund, the Daniſh King turned his 
thoughts upon taking this city, as he imagin'd its 
reduction would deprive that prince of his chief 


London twice ſtrength, and put a ſpeedy end to the war. With 


beſieged, and 
as Often re- 


lieved, 


this view, while Edmund was employed elſewhere, 


he approached the town, beleagur'd it, and vigour- 


ouſly puſh'd the ſiege; but the brave reſiſtance of 
the inhabitants giving Edmund time to throw in 


| both princes gave ſignal proofs of their courage and out victory a 


mund prepared to renew it the following day: bur 


| unforeſeen accident ſnatch a certain victory out of 


— 


ſuccour from the 5 ſide of the Thames, Ca- EDuuxp I. 
nutus was compell'd to raiſe the fiege. Having 
fail'd in this attempt, he employed many ſtrata- 
gems to ſurpri ze his enemy, and draw him off to 
a diſtance from London. At length, ſucceed- 
ing in this laſt deſign, he a ſecond time laid 
ſiege to this great city, but found no leſs difficulty 
than before: and the inhabitants by an obſtinate 
defence gave Edmund time to fly to its ſuccour. 
Canutus inraged to find his meaſures broke, ſud- 
denly rais'd the ſiege, to offer Edmund battle, who 
being no leſs ardent to end this quarrel by a deci- 
ſive engagement, inſtead of retreating, advanced to 
meet him. In this battle, which was very bloody, A battte wi, 


conduct, tho* neither cou'd incline victory to his either tide, 
ſide. After a long diſpute, both armies were obli- Subiilty e 
ged to ſeparate, with pretty near an equal loſs : Edrick ty 
Tho”, the Engliſh army was very near being de- diſcomft the 
feared by the ſubtilty of Edrick Streon, who was *"8ith. 
in that of the Danes. This lord ſeeing, contrary 
to his hopes, the Engliſh troops behave after a 
manner which made him apprehend an unfortunate 
iſſue for his friends, cut of the head of a ſoldier, 
who reſembled Edmund, and fixing it upon a lance, 
advanced to the front ranks, where he ſhew'd 
it to the Engliſh, crying out © Fly! Fly ye 
< wretches! ſee here the head of your King, on 
** whom you ſo much depend”. This ſight at 
firſt cauſed ſuch a conſternation among the Engliſh, 
as might even have occaſion*d their defeat, it Ed- 
mund had not ſhewn himſelf without his helmet to 
his aſtoniſhed troops, and thus reſtored them that 
boldneſs which they began to loſe, by the opinion 
of his death. The battle having laſted *rill night 
without any viſible advantage on either ſide, Ed- 


Canutus, who had another deſign, made uſe of the 
darkneſs of the night for his retreat : he drew off 
to the ſea ſide, and having embarked his troops, 
row'd for ſome time along the coaſt, to deceive 
the vigilance of his enemy, who cou'd not gueſs 
at his deſign. When he thought he had deluded 
him, he landed his troops, and appeared a third Third feed 
time before London; but meeting with no better London wit 
ſucceſs than in the firſt and ſecon ſiege, he with- ot ſuccek. 
drew to another part. YO 

This war might be ſomewhat curious, were it Five battls 
poſſible to give a clear and diſtin& account of the between Bd 
particulars ; but we find a very great confuſion in 2 10 
the authors who have wrote upon it. What can 2 
be collected, as moſt certain is, that in the ſpace of 
one year theſe rival princes engaged in five battles; 
one of which, fought in Eſſex, muſt undoubtedly Pernicion 
have proved fatal to Canutus, had it not been for counſel «f 
the fatal counſel of Edrick Streon, who continu- Evi . 
ally changing ſides, was at that time in the Engliſh * 
army. Edmund had the generoſity to pardon him, 
and the credulity to depend on his oaths of being 
for the future devoted to his ſervice. However this 
traytor, who had ſold himſelf to the King of Den- 
mark, wou'd not let flip the opportunity offer'd 
him df doing that prince a ſignal ſervice. When 
he ſaw the Daniſh army, puſh*d by the Engliſh, 
in an extream diſorder, he had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade Edmund to ſtop the purſuit of thoſe who 
fled, leſt deſpair might make them rally, and ſome 


his hands. This device, by which he had formerly 


* Mantois, Meduntanus Ager, is the welt part of the government of the 
frontiers of Normandy, along the ſides of the river Seine, W. includes within =, 28 
Montfort, Amaury, Meulan, and St. Germain en Laye. Mante, Medunta, (the 
Seine (over which in this place is a ſtonè- bridge) near the frontier of Norman 
five from Evreux to the eaſt, and thirty from Paris to the north weſt. 


1 He was crown d at Kingſton upon Thames by Levingus ſurnamed Alſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1016. B. Ch. 


— 
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rance, and extends from St. Germains to the 
tories theſe conſiderable towns, viz. Mante, Poiſly, 
chief town) 1s ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river 
3 from whence it is diſtant only fix miles, and twenty 
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EpMUND II. 


ſucceeded with Ethelred, had the ſame effect with 
Edmund, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be led away by 
his fatal counſel. I know not which moſt deſerves 
our wonder, Edmund's ſubmitting to be guided by 
the advice of a man whoſe treachery ought to be 
well known to him, or the aſſurance of the traytor. 
However, this latter being weary of diſguiſing his 
inclinations, openly ſhew'd himſelf at the laſt battle, 
which was fought near Aſheldon . While the two 
armies were engaged, he quitted his poſt, and went 
over to the Danes, who received him as a real 
friend. This treachery cauſed ſuch conſternation 
in the Engliſh troops, that throwing down their 
arms, they thought of nothing but providing for 
their ſafety by flight. Edmund's loſs in this battle 
was by ſo much the greater, as it was irreparable; 
the better part of the Engliſh nobility being cut off. 
The earls Alfrick, Goodwin, Ultketel, and Ethel- 
ward, all eminent for their courage and affection 
to their prince, were of the number, who, ſword in 
hand, loſt their lives in defence of their King and 
country. | 

After this important victory, Canutus flatter*d 
himſelf that he ſhou'd find no farther reſiſtance; as 
he imagined it impoſſible for Edmund to raile an 
army, which cou'd keep the field, or that he 
wou'd even dare again to face him. But as the 
Engliſh were in the utmoſt danger, it obliged 
them to exert themſelves in an extraordinary man- 
ner for their deliverance. Edmund had all the 
hearts of his ſubjects; the city of London 
eſpecially, was always ready to give him efficacious 
proofs of their loyalty and affection. Wheretore 
he was ſo far from deſponding on account of his 
late adverſe fortune, that he rally'd his diſpers'd 
troops, and having got together a ſtronger army 
than that he had loſt, went in queſt of his ene- 
my, then on his march towards Gloceſter. . Ca- 
nutus on the other hand, who wou'd not ſuffer 
him farther to encreaſe his ſtrength, haſten'd to 
meet, and give him battle. The two Kings were 
for ſome time in ſight of each other, at the head 
of their reſpective armies, neither giving the ſig- 
nal for the onſet ; ſo much did a doubtful ſucceſs 
keep them in ſuſpence. Edmund knew he had no 
reſource if he loſt the battle; and Canutus foreſaw 
a general defection of the Engliſh, ſhou'd he be de- 
feated : thus according to all appearance, this battle F 


Edmund ſends wou'd have decided the loſs or gain of a kingdom. 


At length, Edmund, who was a ſtrong robuſt man, 
and from thence named Ironſide, ſent word to 
Canutus, that to ſpare the effuſion of blood which 
wou'd be ſhed in their quarrel, he thought it 
wou'd be juſt for them to decide the diſpute in 
a ſingle combat. Canutus reply'd, if the proof of 


his courage was alone in queſtion, he thought he 


ſhou'd not want it to accept the offer; but as he 
was of a weak conſtitution, and of ſmall ſtature, 
he ſhou'd hardly fight on ſuch unequal terms. He 


added, if Edmund deſired to fave a farther effuſion ' 
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dation, ſuch as ſhow'd be judged rœaſonable by the 
principal officers of both armies. This propoſal 


was joytully accepted by the lords on the fide of 


Edmund, who ardently wiſh*d ſome expedient might 
be found to put an end to this unhappy war : 
on the contrary, Edmund was deſirous to decide 
the quarrel by the ſword ; but he durſt not oppoſe 


their opinion, leaſt his obſtinacy might be the cauſe 


— 


of blood, he was ready to agree to an accommo-EDuu xn II. 


of their deſerting him. Wherefore cach. ſide ap- A peace con- 


pointed plenipotentaries, 
in the S-vern calPd Alney, overagainſt Gloceſter, 
to find the means of regulating the pretenſions of 
the two prirc's. After a pretty ſhort conference, 
the peace was concluded by the partition gf 
the kingdom, Weſſex (that is all the country 
lying ſouth of the Thames, with the city 0" 
London, and part of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex: 
was aſſign'd to Edmund) Canutus had allotted to 
him the kingdom of Mercia, which, beſide Mercia 
itſelt, compriz'd Northumberland and Eſtanglia. 
Every thing being thus regulated, the two Kings 
went to the iſland of Alney, where they ſwore to 
the obſerving of the peace; after which Edmund 
withdrew to his kingdom. 

The challenge ſent by Edmund to Canutus has 
given ſome hiſtorians ground to ſay, 


who met in a little iſland cluded, and the 
two Kings di- 
vide England 
between them. 


Remarks on a 


theſe two pretended ſin- 


princes did actually engage in ſingle combat in the Se <ombatbe- 
roger one — . tween the two 
ittl2 iſland above-mention'd; and to render this Kings. 


more provable, they have embelliſh'd it with ſe- 
veral circumſtances, of which the following are 
the chief: *ns ſaid after they had fought ſometime 
without any advantage on either ſide, Canutus find- 
ing his ſtrength exhauſted, lifted up the beaver 
of his helmet, and propos'd a diviſion of the king- 
dom, which Edmund readily acceptcd : they add, 
that upon this agreement they embraced cach other, 
to the great ſurprize of the two armies, who were 
ſpectators: but the beſt hiſtorians making no men- 
tion of this ſingle combat, 'tis not conceiveable 
they wou'd have omitted ſetting off their works 
with ſuch a particular, had the ſtory been well 

grounded. | | 
Edmund did not long enjoy the peace he had 
obtained with ſo much toil; his brother-in-law 
Edrick Streon who fear'd the agreement of the two 
Kings might be of fatal conſequence to him, filled 
up the meaſure of his treachery, in getting Edmund 
4 aſſuſſinated by two of his own domeſticks. Some 
authors ſay, this infamous action was committed by 
Streon's ſon. Thus ended the life of this brave 
prince, worthy of a better fortune. He did not en- 
Joy the crown a whole met but 1n that ſhort reign 
he gave frequent proots of a ſignal bravery, a con- 
ſummate prudence, and an extraordinary humanity. 
By his wife Algitha he left two ſons, Edmund 
and Edward; whom I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel. He had alſo a natural ſon named Edwy, 
whom Canutus afterwards put to death F. 
2 The 


8 


* Sr. Richard Baker ſays Aſhdon, which is in Eſſex, in the hundred of Hinkford, on the borde 


Aſheldon is alſo in Eſſex, in the hundred of Dengy. 
+ At Dereherſt near to the river Severn. 


rs both of Cambridgeſhire and Suffolk. 


+ William of Malmeſbury ſays, that Edmund was aſſaſſinated by two gentlemen of his bed- chamber, bribed to this villany by Edrick. 
Roger Hoveden fays, he died a natural death at London. Matthew of Weſtminſter and Huntingdon ſay, this treaſon was perpetrated 
by Edrick's own ſou, at his command. | 

Edmund had alſo two daughters, Margaret and Chriſtian ; the latter took the veil at Ramſey in Hampſhire ; the former and elder 
at length ſole heir of the Saxon monarchy, married Malcolm III. King of Scots, from whom was linealy deſcended James I. 7 
England. Whoſe daughter Elizabeth married Frederick the fifth, Count Palatine of the Rhine, on the fourteenth of F ebruary in the 
chapel of Whitehall. As the ceremony is entertaining, I ſhall ſet it down as J find it in Sir. Richard Baker. 'The bride was led to 
church by two batchelors, viz. her brother prince Charles, and the earl of Northampton lord privy ſeal: ſhe was attir'd all in white, 
having a rich crown of gold on her head, her hair hanging down at length, curiouſly beſet with pearls and precious ſtones, her train 
. by twelve young ladies in white gar ments: the King gave her in marriage, the archbiſhop of Canterbury married them, the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells preached the bridal ſermon : which ended, the bride was led home by two married men, the duke of Lenox 
and the earl of Nottingham lord admiral. This marriage was folemnized the firſt night with a ſtately maſque of lords and ladies: the 
ſecond night with a maguificent maſque of gentlemen of the middle-Temple, and Lincoln's-Inn: the third with a ſumptuous maſque of 


the 


A' 1017. 
Death of Ed- 


mund. 
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The duke of Mercia, who congratulated himſelf 
on having done ſuch a ſignal ſervice to Canutus, 
made all poſſible ſpeed to carry him the firſt news. 
Canutus was ſhock'd at the barbarity of the action; 
but as he thought the traytor mighr be of uſe to 
him, he not only diſſembled his ſentiments, but 

romis'd Edrick to exalt him above all the lords 
of the kingdom. He in time made good his pro- 
miſe, but after another manner than the traytor 
expected. 


Enmunoy II. 


Canutus's pro- 
miſe to Edrick, 


CANUTUS the Great, 


Seventeenth King of ExncLanD, and ſecond Daniſh 
King. | 


A 101 The death of Edmund gave Canutus an opportu- 
Canutus cau- nity and pretence to ſeize upon the kingdom of 
ſes himſelf to Weſſex, which the lawful heirs were no way able 
E to diſpute him. Twas not, properly ſpeaking, 
King of Eng- by the ſword that he undertook to obtain the pol- 
land. ſeſnon, but by extorting the conſent of the nobili- 
ty. However great was the averſion the Engliſh 
conceived to a Daniſh government, he hoped the 
fear of plunging the nation into freſh calamities, 
would over ballance this reluctance, and oblige them 
ro comply with his deſires. Wherefore he required 
a general aſſembly might be called in Weſſex, that 
he might ſer forth his right ; thinking it time enough 
to employ force, ſhould he find a ſtrong oppoſition. 
Edmund having left two ſons and two brothers, 
Canutus ſeem'd to have not the leaſt pretence to the 
ſucceſſion 3 but he inſiſted, that by the treaty at the 
Iſle of Alney, *twas ſtipulated, the ſurvivor of the 
two Kings ſhould enjoy the whole kingdom: and 
gave pretty broad hints, that he ſhould not abide by 
the deciſion of a council, in caſe the opinions were 
againſt him, Edmund's two fons were very young 3 
and his brothers in Normandy : theſe latter had no 
thought of the crown of Weſſex. On tae other 
hand, Canutus being powerful, his threats carry'd a 
great weight with them. Beſide the having halt 
the kingdom, he had even among the Weſt-laxons 
a great many partiſans, not to reckon thoſe who 
thought any expedient preferable to a new war. It 
was thus impoſſible for the friends of the Engliſh 
princes to get over ſo many obſtacles. Had they 
immoveably perſiſted in keeping the crown of Weſ⸗ 
ſex in Edmund's family, in all probability they 


would have kindled a war, which muſt neceſſarily | 


have compleated the ruin of the kingdom. In this 
28 they inſinuated, that they were willing 
anutus ſhould be declar'd guardian to Edmund's 
children, till the eldeſt of hel princes came to age. 
By this their right would have been preſerved, tho? 
they could not place them on the throne : but Ca- 
nutus would not be ſatisfied with a delegated power; 
he would ſucceed to Edmund in his own right, by 
virtue of the treaty of Alney, which (though not 
allow'd, none durſt openly diſpute) by expreſs terms 
did not favour his pretenſions ; but he maintain'd, 


the true ſenſe could not receive other than the con- 


ſtruction he made, without breaking that agreement. 
To prove the intent and meaning of the two parties who 
concluded and ſwore the obſervation of it, he. ad- 
dreſs*d himſelf to ſuch as were preſent at the con- 
cluſion of the peace; and taking them as evidences, 
he aſk*d if any thing was ſtipulated in favour of 
Edmund's children? upon their anſwer, that no 
mention was made of theſe princes, he thence in- 
terr'd they had no right to the ſucceſſion. 


-ſex ;, the firſt he left to Edrick Streon, the ſecond G. Mata 


— 


This proof, weak as it was, being fupported 1 Canuryy 
the votes of his partiſans, and more by the fear wit | 
which the Engliſh in general were inſpired, was ſuf- 
ficient to make the aſſembly conformable to the will Z 
of Canutus. They found, or pretended to find, 5s 
his reaſons very - forcible, and without examining 
them too cloſe, acknowledged and proclaimed him 
King of all England ; and all the nobility, both | 
Engliſh and Danes, took the oath of allegiance to L 7 
him. This ceremony perform'd, that of his coro- | s 
nation immediately follow'd “: after which, he di- He did 
vided England into four large governments, viz. England im 
Mercia, Northumberland, Eſtanglia, and Weſ- four govem. 
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to Erick, the third he conferred on Turkil, and I. 2. 2 
reſerved Weſſex to his own care, without ſetting H. Hunting 
over it either duke or earl. 

Canutus was too able a politician, not to be ſen- He forms th 
ſible of the motives which induced the Engliſh to deſign of gu 
acknowledge him their ſovereign. Notwithſtand- * 
ing thoſe who were about his perſon took care to — 
diſguiſe their ſentiments, yet he was very ſenſible, him unè aim 
that a hatred begun near two hundred years before, 
and fomented by continual wars, could not be ſtifled 
in ſo ſhort a time: for which reaſon, he reſolved to 
uſe all poſſible precautions to prevent the revolt of 
the Engliſh, To ſucceed, two things were equally 
neceſſary ; the firſt to gain the hearts of his ſub- 
jects ; the ſecond, to take off thoſe who might give 
him diſturbance. Theſe ſeem'd incompatible, how- 
ever he hoped to perform both. *T was in the execution 
of theſe deſigns, that he employ'd the beginning of 
his reign. As he very well knew the moſt effica- He endea 
cious method to captivate the good will of the peo- at. gaining us 
ple, was to ſee exact and impartial juſtice done, he 2 
at the very firſt declared, that for the future, he he 
would make no difference between Danes and En- | 
glſh. After this he publiſh'd an edit, by which and publite 
he order'd that the ancient laws ſhould be obſery*d an edidt in 
in every county, as in the time of the Saxon Kings, Weir fata. 
The north was excepted, as ſcarce any but Danes | 
were there ſettled, and they had introduced their 
own laws, in which 'twas not neceſſary to make 
any change. The ſame edict order'd criminals, of 
whatever nation, to be very ſeverely puniſh'd ; the 
King's deſign was to take Foe the Engliſh all ap- 
r of partiality. Theſe prudent meaſures 

ad the deſired effect; the people could not give 
ſufficient tokens of their joy, for being govern'd by 
their ancient laws, under the protection of a juſt 
prince, whoſe only view ſeem'd to be the happineſs 
of his ſubjects. | | 

Canutus perceiving what progreſs he had made in He cndeawal 
the hearts of the people, thought he might ſafely do rid bin 
ſet upon the other part of his project, and free him-  _ 
ſelf irom thoſe who gave him the moſt uneaſineſs, 2 
particularly from the Saxon princes. Alfred and 
Edward, the late King's two brothers, were with- —_ 
drawn into Normandy with their mother Emma, 1 
foreſeeing the Weſt-ſaxons would not be at liberty ˖ 
to do juſtice to the royal family: as to the ſons of | EXE 
Edmund, who were too young of themſelves to 
foreſee the danger of being in the power of Canu- 
tus, they ſtaid in England. 'Theſe two princes, tho? 
in a tender age, as the people had an affection for 
them, gave the new King uneaſineſs. He would 
have made no ſcruple of putting them to death, 
but he could not take that ſtep in England, with- 
out hazarding the affection of the Engliſh, which 
was very neceſſary to his views. However, as he 
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the gentlemen of the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn: provided indeed then, but : q : | 
— . _ of people was ſo great, *twou'd have hinder'd the ſhew. After this the — — — — 8 — * 
ental pearl, valued at two thouſand pounds. The 2 couple took leave of the King nne 
5 rom this princeſs is def : 
2 as being the neareſt proteſtant heir to the crown of Great 1 we 
was crown'd at London by Levingus, firnam'd Elſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1017. 


þ and on the twenty ninth arrived at Fluſhing. 


and Queen at Rocheſter, on the tenth of 
now on the throne, by virtue of the act 


did 
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hended. The three chief of theſe were, the duke CAxurus 


CaxuTus did not think himſelf thoroughly ſecure whilſt theſe 


Death of Ed- 
mund. 


The two Ed- 
wys are ba- 


niſn'd. 


Canutus re- 
calls one and 
cauſes him to 


be murder d. 


Marriage of 
Canutus with 
Emma of 
Normandy. 


princes died ſoon after his marriage, but Edward 
had five children, of whom two died in Hungary; 
the other three were Edgar, Margaret and Chri- 
ſtina. | 

There were alſo in England two ſons of Ethel- 
red II. both named Edwy ; one a legitimate, the 
other a natural ſon, who was called King of the 
Ruſticks, I know not for what reaſon. Canutus 
was not leſs perplex'd with theſe two, than with the 
other princes ; the leaſt cauſe being ſufficient to give 
him jealouſy, who, having no opinion of the 
validity of his title, thinks himſelf not firmly 
ſettled on the throne: wherefore to remove all 
uneaſineſs on this account, he baniſn'd them both: 
but in a little time recalling the former, un- 
der pretence of giving him ſome marks of his fa- 
vour, he found means to put him out of the way. 
The ſecond Edwy, after having ſuffered very much in 
his baniſhment, return'd privately to England, where 
he remain*d conceal'd, ſubſiſted by his friends, who in 
ſecret furniſh'd him with the neceſſaries of life (1). 


Canutus would gladly have had the ſame power of 


freeing himſelf from the uneaſineſs he ſuffer'd on 


account of Alfred, and Edward, King Edward's: 


brother, who, with their mother Emma, had taken 


the Great. princes lived, he put them under the care of one | of Mercia, the duke of Eſtanglia, and the earl of TO. 
nds the Of his domeſticks, to carry them into Denmark, | Northumberland. Theſe lords had done him very | 

— ſons of under pretence of ſending them to travel; but, in | great ſervices; but this was the very cauſe of their 
Edmund into effect, to get rid of them with greater eaſe, when | appearing formidable to him, as he well underſtood 
Denmark, to their abſence had ſomewhat cool'd the affection of | the damage they could do him, it they ſhou'd act 
have _—_ the Engliſh. The perſon to whom they were com- | againſt him. Edrick Streon he knew a profligate 
—4 mitted knowing the King's deſign, was touched | wretch, and as there was no relying on his fidelity 

with compaſſion for theſe princes, and inſtead of | (who had fo often betray'd the two laſt Kings, not- 
1 going to Denmark, he carry'd them tb the King of | withſtanding the ties which ſhould have made him 
"ried to Sweden, and diſcover'd to him his maſter's intenti- | firmly adhere to their intereſts) he reſolved to begin 
Sweden, ons. This monarch gave a favourable reception to | with him. He ſoon found a favourable opportunity 

the Engliſh princes; but to prevent any diſpute | to put this deſign in execution, by performing an 

with Canutus, he ſent them to the court of his | act of juſtice extreamly agreeable ro the Engliſh. 
in tom kinſman Solomon King of Hungary, who took up- This lord having the inſolence one day to re- 
hence to on him the care of their education. Solomon after a | proach him publickly with not having rewarded 
Hungary, time gave one of his daughters in marriage to Ed- | his ſervices, and eſpecially that of taking off 
where they mund, and his ſiſter-in-law Agatha, daughter of the | fo formidable a rival as Edmund, gave Canutus a 
r Emperor Henry II. to Edward. The former of theſe Scarce had Edrick 


1 he had long ſought. 
et drop theſe words, but the King enraged, anſwer'd, 
that ſince he had the aſſurance publickly to ac- 
knowledge ſo black a crime, of which he had 
hitherto been only ſuſpected guilty, he ought to 
ſuffer the puniſhment it deſerved ; and without 
giving him leave to reply, order*d his head that 


inſtant to be ſtricken off, and his body to be caſt Puniſhment of 
*T1s ſaid, that he order'd his 1 


into the Thames. 
head to be fix'd upon the higheſt part of the tower 
of London, that he might keep the word which he 
had given this traytor, to exalt him above all the 
other Engliſn lords. Thus Edrick at length re- 
cetv*d the juſt puniſhment of his treaſons. Erick 
earl of Northumberland, on ſome pretence, was 
not long after baniſh'd the kingdom. Turkil 
duke of Eſtanglia, terrify'd by theſe examples, and 
perhaps by the King's emiſſaries, went into a vo- 
luntary exile, fearing a greater misfortune. Many 
other Lords of leſs note fell a ſacrifice to the 
King's jealouſy ; their poſts were given to thoſe 
in whom Canutus cou'd place a greater confidence. 
From this time the Engliſh began to enjoy a 


calm, which by their being long ſtrangers to eaſe, 


and having no reaſon to expect, was by ſo 
much the more acceptable. But they were how- 


refuge in Normandy ; but he ſaw no way to get 
them out of the hands of their uncle duke Richard II. 
Nay, he apprehended this prince, whoſe forces were 
not inconſiderable, might at ſome time or other un- 
dertake to have juſtice done to his nephews. To 
prevent this danger, he thought of engaging the 
duke of Normandy in his intereſt, by aſking his 
ſiſter Emma, dowager of Ethelred II. in marriage, 
and at the ſame time offering him Eſtritha, one of 


ever obliged to pay a tax of eighty thouſand A tax impoſed 
pounds arrears due to the Daniſh army, the greater 18 100 
part of which were ſent back into Denmark. e 
Canutus perceiving the kingdom in a profound Ax 1019. 
calm, and that there was no reaſon to apprehend Canutus goes 
the Engliſh thinking of a revolt, reſolved to make mo Den- 
: mark to make 
a voyage to Denmark. His preſence was abſolutely var upon the 
neceſſary in that kingdom, on account of the war Vandals. 


the Danes had with the Vandals. He took with 


his ſiſters. Theſe offers being accepted, the two 
marriages were celebrated with all magnificence ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the two princes. If Emma 
was pleaſed with returning to hold the ſame rank 
in England, in which ſhe was formerly ſeen, her 
ſons Alfred and Edward were in a far different 
diſpoſition, and openly ſhew*d their diſcontent ; 
the latter eſpecially, who never forgave her this 
ſcandalous marriage with the mortal enemy of 
her firſt huſband : but what made them thoroughly 


him all the Engliſh lords whom he had any reaſon 
to ſuſpect, fearing his abſence might encourage them 
to excite commotions in the kingdom. *Twas 
partly for the ſame reafon he took with him the 
flower of the Engliſh troops, of which he made a 
conſiderable body under Goodwin, ſon of Ulnoth, 
whom I have had occaſion to mention in the reign 


of Ethelred II. Goodwin, who was a man of great Bold action of 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in Goodwin an 


capacity and experience, 
this war by a very bold and ſucceſsful action. 


Aparticular angry was, her conſenting it ſhould be inſerted in | The two armies of Danes and Vandals being pretty. 
clauſe of the the marriage-articles, that the children born by her | near each other, Canutus deſign'd the next morn- 
ant to Canutus ſhould be acknowledg'd heirs to the | ing at the break of day to attack the enemy: 

crown of England. This was (as much as lay in] while the troops in expectation of the enſuing 

her power) depriving Ethelred's family of all hopes | battle berook themſelves to reſt, Goodwin with 

of ever aſcending the throne. thoſe he commanded, ſecretly got out of the camp, 
Canutus frees Canutus by theſe precautions having prevented | and in the night fell upon the Vandals ; and having 
4 ane from the danger he fear'd from the Saxon princes, | diſorder'd them by this unexpected attack, made 
. thought it time to rid himſelf of ſome lords, whoſe | a great ſlaughter, and routed their army. At 
prebended. loyalty he ſuſpected, and whoſe power he appre- | break of day, Canutus diſpoſing every thing for 


— — 


wad * —_ „ 3 * _ * 


(i) Theſe two Edwys are often confounded by hiſtorians ; but they are well diſtinguiſh'd by the Saxon Annals, and in the Genealogy 


at the end of the Hiſtory of Alfred wrote by Spelman, 


the 


hem. A 
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Canurvs the battle, and not finding the Engliſh in their poſt, | 
the Great. concluded they were gone over to the Vandals 3 
but the confuſion this put him into, was ſoon ended 
by the arrival of the Engliſh general, who hi mſelt 
came to bring the news of the victory, Tho? this 
action was of dangerous conſequence, yet the King 
who was pleas'd to diſpenſe with the maxims of war, 
(by which, Goodwin wou'd have been puniſh'd for 
engaging without orders) receiv d him with many 
careſſes, and to recompence ſo great a fervice, 
made him carl of Kent. I ſhall in the ſequel have 
often occaſion to mention this Goodwin, who 1n 
time became the greateſt lord in England. 5 
This war being happily ended, Canutus return d 
to his ifland, where immediately after his arrival 
he aſſembled the great council for the ratifying the 
Daniſh laws, which had been obſeryed for ſome 
time in part of the kingdom, but particularly in 
Three dit. Northumberland. There were then three ſorts of 
ferent ſorts of laws in England, viz. that of the Welt-ſaxons, the 
laws in Eng- Mercians, and that of the Danes. But theſe laſt did 
2 dus can. not receive the ſanction of the publick authority, till 
ſes the on, Canutus, at his return from Denmark, had them ſet 


tion of the on the ſame footing with the ancient laws of the 
Daniſh laws. country. 


After this prince's return to England, he enjoy'd 


Ax' 1025. N [ 
Canutus's ex. a thorough repoſe, giving himſelf entirely up to the 
Fen, promoting peace and juſtice, and to procuring the 
oder, : happineſs of his Subjects. Bur ſome time after, he 
was obliged to break of theſe pacifick employments, 
to make a ſecond voyage to Denmark, at that 
time attack'd by the King of Sweden. Canutus 
had but indifferent ſucceſs in this expedition: the 
Engliſh troops which he carried with him ſuffer'd 
very much, and he had the mortification to experience 
ſuch ſevere ſtrokes of fortune as he was little us'd to. 
Two years after, having forgot this ill ſucceſs, 
An' 1027.” he undertook another war, which made him large 
He ſeizes on amends for the loſs he had ſufler'd by the Swedes. 
y Je Hove, He had ſome old pretenſions upon Norway, which, 
den. ' tho! ſomewhat obſcure, he notwithitanding reſolv'd 
G. Malm. to revive. Olaus, then King of Norway, was 4 
S. Dunelm: 


prince of no great depth, and very little inclin'd to 
war, Canutus thought he might with leſs diffi- 
culty aſſert his rights in the reign of this prince, 
than at any other time. He began the execution 
of his deſigns by ſecret cabals, in which he gain'd 
over a great many Norwegian lords to his Intereſt. 
As ſoon as he perceiv'd his affairs in a likely way, 
he went to Denmark with a conſiderable body of 
Engliſh troops, which he ſuddenly landed in Norway. 
Olaus who had no intelligence of his intrigues, 
ſurpriz'd at this invaſion, and more ſo, to find the 
greater part of his ſubjects againſt him, had no oth r 
reſource, than his flight, and to abandon the king- 
dom to his enemy. No ſooner was he withdrawn, 
but Canutus was crown'd King of Norway, little 
troubling himſelf with the point of right, as long 
as he had that of power. Two years after, this 
diveſted prince made an attempt to be reſtor'd, 
but. was flain by his own ſubjects. Olaus was 
canoniz'd after his death, and dignify'd with the 


ambition; from that time forward all thoughts of the Grey 


an exemption of toll which the Engliſh were obli— 


glorious title of Martyr. 


Book y 


The conqueſt of Norway ſatisfy'd Canutus's Caxury, 


military expeditions, gave place to thoſe of devo- | 
tion; 8 1 a Uüberal Er" wel to the churches 2 — 
and monaſtries; as if the uſurpation of two king- devotion,” * 
doms, and all the conſequential miſchiefs cou'd be 
expiated by fo ſlight a ſatisfaction. Among other 
things, he was particular in giving publick proofs 

of his devotion towards St. Edmund, tormerly King 

of Eſtanglia, murder'd by the Danes. Perhaps, 

he gave into the fable which was ſpread of his 
father Sweno's being kill'd by this ſaint, or may 

be he deſign'd by this ro huſh that ſtory. What- 

ever was the cauſe, he built a magnificent church 

over the tomb of that prince, and very much en- 
larg*d the town, where he was buried, which receiv'd 

the name of St. Edmund's-bury. The monaſtery 

in the ſame town, calPd Breadickſworth, had been 
endow'd by Edward the Elder. Canutus, having 
enlarg*d the building, and greatly augmented the 
revenues, this religious houſe became one of the 
molt beautiful, and one of the richeſt of the whole 
kingdom. 

Canutus having thus endeavour'd to give (what Ax' 1031; 
he pretended) viſible proofs of his piety, he reſol- He goes 0 
ved upon a voyage to Rome, which he perform'd Rome. 
in 1031. 

While he was in this town, he made a great ma- 
ny rich preſents to the churches, and ratify'd the 
gifts of his predeceſſors, whether made to the Ro- 
man church, or to the Engliſh college. He had 
the intereſt to procure alſo certain privileges for the 
churches of England, and ſome little advantages 
tor the Engliſh who viſited the tombs of the apo- 
ſtles: but the moſt ſolid of thoſe he obtained was 


ged to pay in Italy. The Emperor Conradus I. at 
that time at Rome, and with whom he had con- 
tracted a great friendſhip, granted him this favour : 
the King of France upon his account remitted the 
lame toll or cuſtom paid by all the Engliſh who 
went through his dominions; by this means, the 
pilgrims and other Engliſh travellers found them- 
ſelves eas'd of a conſiderable expence, and deliver'd 
from a great number of inſults, to which they be- 
tore had been expoſed in France, Italy and Ger- 
many; all which may be ſeen in a letter this mo- 
narch wrote from Rome to a general aſſembly of 
the Engliſh, containing what he had done in fayours 
of his ſubjects. This letter ex preſs'd very great de- 
votion, and a firm reſolution of governing his do- 
minions according to the rules of incorrupt juſtice. 
at the ſame time requiring the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 


His 


liſh lords in ſo laudable a deſign. 


At bis return * to England he apply'd himſelf He returns to 
to the dedication of the church of St. Edmund, England. 
which had been begun before his departure for A 1936- 
Rome. Finally, having lived ſome years longer 
in the continual practice of devotion, he died in He dies. 
the year + 1036, which was the 19th of his reign. | 

Hiſtorians have not fail'd diſtinguiſhing this His character 
prince by the ſurname of GREAT; a title which 
leems appropriated to conquerors as if true gran- 


Aﬀ 
No 


* Canutus at his return from Rome built the church of Aſhdon in Eſſex, 
folk, the abbey of St. Bennet, which faint he greatly rever'd; and in Suffolk, the monaſtery of St. 


fear'd. To the church of Wincheſter he gave many rich jewels, 
venue of ens amounted to in one year. 

return from 

TAL, among the Jews, 


193 1. 155. 


where he got the victory againſt King Edmund; in Nor- 
Edmund, which ſaint he deadly 


man whereof one was a Croſs valued to be worth as much as the whole re- 
8 a F'o Coventry he gave the Arm of the great St. Auſtin, 
ome, for which he paid an hundred talents || of filver, and one of Gold. Bak. Chron. 


of ſilver was value 3421. 35. 9 d. of gold, 4574 1. ſterling. Among the Greeks in filver of value 


which he bought at Pavia in his 


| Great TaLznwr of ſilver (among the Romans) 99 l. 6s. 8 d. ſterling. 


TALENT the leſſer (of ſilver) worth 75 l. ſterling. 
TALENT the greater (of gold) worth 1125 1. ſterling. 


TALENT (a Jewiſh weight) which being reduced to Engliſh weight Troy, 
is 56 lb. 11 ounces, 17 grains Troy weight. 
10 ounces, 14 pennyweights, 6 grains. 


Tal (common Attick) 
Tarxxvr (Egyptian) 75 lb. 
TALENT of Alexandria contains qi 1b. 15 pennyweights Troy. 
Talent of Antiochia contains 341 Ib. 6 ounces, 4 pennyweights, 

+ He dy'd at Shaftſbury in Dorſetſhire, 


6 grains Troy weight. 
the 12th of November 1035, and was buried 


contains 189 Ib. 8 ounces, 15 pennyweight, and 17 grains. 


Chron. 


in the old monaſtery of Winche ſter B. 
. deur 
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CanuTUS 
the Great. 


His children. 


Affairs of 
Normandy. 


deur conſiſted in plundering of others: but not 
to limit greatneſs to ſuch narrow bounds, we may 
ſay, that Canutus, with reſpect to the laſt years of 
his reign, deſerved that glorious title. The end 
of his life was quite different from its beginning ; 
one would not have imagin'd he was the ſame 
prince who had cauſed the ſhedding ſo much blood, 
and had trampled under foot juſtice and religion, to 
acquire kingdoms to which he had no title. Some 

ears before his death he became humble, moderate, 
Juſt, and truly religious: if hiſtorians have not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of truth in what they relate of 
him, he was no ſooner firmly ſettled in the throne 
of England, but he gave daily proofs of piety, 
Juſtice and moderation, which gained him the hearts 
of his ſubjects, and an univerſal eſteem among 
ſtrangers. They tell us a little ſtory of him upon this 
ſubject, which fhews both his good ſenſe, and to what a 


length courtiers are capable of carrying their flat- 


teries. One day, as he walked on the ſea ſhore, ſome 
of thoſe who attended him were exceſſive in their 
praiſes, and even durſt go ſo far in their adulation 
as to compare him to God himſelf. Offended 
at theſe extravagancies, to ſhew both their folly and 
impiety, he ordered a chair to be brought, and 
ſeating himſelf where the place muſt neceſſarily be 
ſoon cover'd by the flowing tide, he addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to the ſea in the following words: * O fea, 
«© thou art dependent on me, and this land is mine: 
I command thee to advance no nearer, nor dare 
6e to wet the feet of thy maſter . Having ſaid 
this, he ſate ſome time in the ſame place, as if 
he expected the ſea would obey his orders: but as 
it ſtill continued to flow, he took from thence an 
occaſion to let thoſe vile flatterers know, that the 
title of lord and maſter belong'd to him only whom 
earth and ſea obey d. Tis ſaid, from that time he 
would never put on the crown, but made it be 
placed on the head of a crucifix in the church of 
Wincheſter. 5 

He left three ſons, all of age to govern, to whom 
he diſtributed his three kingdoms by his will. To 
Sweno his eldeſt, who was a natura! ſon, he gave 
Norway; ſome report, he was impoſed upon him 
by the mother. England fell to the ſhare of Ha- 
rold his ſecond ſon, born of the ſame woman; and 
to Canutus or Hardiknute, whom he had by 
Emma of Normandy, was allotted the kingdom of 


Denmark. Gunilda *, his daughter by the ſame 


princeſs, was married to the Emperor Henry IV. 


As I ſhall ſoon be obliged to intermix the affairs, 


of Normandy with thoſe of England, ic. may be 
neceſſary previouſly to give a derail of what hap- 
pen'd among the Normans. | 
Richard II. duke of Normandy died in 1026. 
Richard III. his fon and ſucceſſor reign'd but one 
year, and by his death left the dutchy to his bro- 
ther Robert, who was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 
this ſtate, but taking compaſſion on the misfortunes 
of his two couſins, Alfred and Edward, ſons of 
his aunt Emma by Ethelred II. who were then at 
his court, and ſhewing a concern for their intereſt, 
upon the news of the death of Edmund's ſon, (be- 


lieving his recommendation might be of ſome ſer- 


•— 


Canutus thought himſelf fo firmly ſettled, that 
might very ſafely ſlight the duke of Normandy's 
ſolicitations. 
fuſal, that he determin'd to force him to do juſtice 
to the Engliſh princes ; with this deſign he fit- 
ted out a powerful fleet, on board of which he him- 
ſelf embarked with a numerous army reſolved to 
make a deſcent in England, not doubting his be- 


ſhattering and diſperſing his ſhips, he had the mor- 
tification to ſee the greater part of his fleet loſt 
which he could not eaſily repair. Canutus percei- 
ving by the duke of Normandy's preparations, 
that he would in earneſt attempt the reſtoration of 
his kinſmen, endeavoured to amuſe him, by offer- 
ing the princes part of the kingdom of Weſſex: 
but Robert would not have ſuffer'd himſelf to have 
been impoſed upon by this ſcheme, if the misfor- 
tune of his fleet had not obliged him to ſuſpend the 
execution of his deſign; which alſo gave Canutus 
an opportunity to retract his word. Some time af- 
ter Robert reſolved upon a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
and poſtpon'd any new attempt upon England to 


before his departure, he took care to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his ſtates. ?Tis this very baſtard whom we 
{hall hereafter ſee mount the throne of England. 


HAROLD I. ſurnamed Hareroor. 


Eighteenth King of EncLanp, and third of the 
Daniſh Kings. 


dy, *twas ſtipulated the children of this marriage 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England : notwith- 
ſtanding this prince making a diſpoſition different 
from this agreement, gave England to his fon Ha- 
rold, born in Denmark, and that kingdom to 
Hardiknute, born of Emma his ſecond wife. *T'1s 
probable, he did not think the Engliſh ſo well ac- 
cuſtom'd to the Daniſh yoke to venture the placing 
his younger ſon, who was but - fifteen or ſixteen 
years old, and of a weak underſtanding, upon the 
throne of England. However, this article of his 
Will met with great oppoſition among the Engliſh. 
They look'd upon Hardiknute, born in England 
of a lawful wite, widow of one of their Kings, as 
the only one who had a right to the ſucceſſion ; 
whereas they eſteemed Harold as a ſtranger and a 
baſtard. On the other hand, the Danes perſiſted 
in performing the laſt. will of Canutus. This dit- 
ference might have been attended by unhappy. con- 
ſequences, if Harold had not, by an extraordinary 
expedition, ſeiz*d upon the treaſure which the King 


election; *rwas by this method, that in a general 


— 


Sir Richard Baker ſays, ſhe was married to Henry III. and Iſaacſon in his chronology ſays, the Emperor Conradus married his 


ſon Henry to the daughter of Canutus in the year 103 
died in 1039 3 and in 1040 Henry III. received the 


5; Conradus, by the. Hiſtory of the Empire, publiſh'd at the Hague in 1685, 
mperial crown. He died in 1056, his ſon Henry IV. being not then above five 


years old, was under the care of his mother, who was Regent, By which 'tis plain Mr. Rapin is miſtaken ; for Henry IV. was born 
in the year 1050, and Canutus died fourteen or fifteen years before, which makes a great diſproportion in the age of Henry IV. and 
Gunilda. Whereas her marriage with Henry III. is very probable, . both on account of age, and alſo on that of the friendſhip con- 
trated between Conradus and Canutus at Rome, where the former was crown'd by Pope John X. in which ceremony he was accompa- 
nied by Canutus, and Rodulphus King of Burgundy. This princeſs Gunilda was accuied of adultery, and none being found to defend 
her cauſe in battle, an Engliſh page, a boy and dwarf,” nick-named Mimecan, from his ſmall ſtature, undertook to maintain her in- 
nocence againſt a gigantick champion. In the fight, at one blow, he cut the ſinews of his adverſary's leg, and with another brought 
him to the ground, after which he cut off his head, and redeem'd both the Empreſs's life and honour ; who ſo far reſented this ungene- 
rous ſuſpicion, that forſaking her huſband's bed, ſhe withdrew to Bruges in Flanders, took the veil, and ſpent the reſt of her days in 


devotion. 
Vor. I. 


U u 


aſſembly 


Ws © 


vice to them in England) ſent an ambaſſy thi- Caxurus 
ther to deſire Canutus, that he would allow theſe te Great. 
princes ſome ſhare of the kingdom of their ance- Robert duke 


tors. Theſe ambaſſadors arrived in England when of Normandy 
he undertakes the 
protection of 
g Edmund's 
Robert was ſo affronted with his re- two ſons. 


ing joined by the Engliſh ; but a violent ſtorm The greater 
part of his 


o ſea. 


his return; but he died in his voyage home. He He dies, and 


left iſſue a natural ſon only nam'd William, to whom, William, hi 
baſtard ſon, 


ſucceeds him. 


When Canutus married the princeſs of Norman-Av' 1036. 


his father had amafs'd at Wincheſter. With this Harold pro- 
ſupply he was in a condition to make himſelf fear'd, claimed in 
and to buy over ſome of thoſe who - oppoſed his Mercia, 
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Ag h ; 3 d undertaken, that Harold 
. aſl? in Mercia he ſecured a majority of | ſo managed what he ha „that 
— LY hoe himself declared King. All the | was acknowledged King of Weſſex. This change 
Danes, and conſequently the Engliſh Mercians, | was not made by the unanimous conſent of the 

viz, thoſe who were ſituated north of the 


and Hardil- 
nute in 
Weſlex. 


Earl Good- 
win 15 regent 
of Weſlex. 


He procures 
Harold the 
crown of 


Wellex. 


Thames, were his partiſans. The latter looking 
upon the Danes as their maſters, durſt not make a 
direct oppoſition to what they pleaſed to ill. 
However, the Weſt-ſaxon Engliſh did not give 
up the diſpute 3 they were no ſooner returned into 
their own country, but they conven'd a general aſ- 
ſembly of Weſſcx, and by the management ot carl 
Goodwin Hardiknute was elected, and proclaimed 
King of Weſſex, the Welt-ſaxons leaving the Mer- 
cians at liberty to acknowledge Harold for their 
ing “. | 
N To underſtand this well, we muſt remember the 
Danes, or people of Daniſh extraction, were ſcat- 
ter'd throughout all the counties of England 3 and 
that in Mercia, Eſtanglia, and Northumberland, 
this nation was chicfly ſettled. Thus in all the 
country north of the Thames, known under , the 
general name of Mercia, there were more Danes 
than Engliſh : but on the contrary, in Weſlex, that 
is to ſay, ſouth of the Thames, the Engliſh being 
more numerous, maintained a ſuperiority, having 
received among them thoſe of their countrymen 
who had withdrawn themſelves from the northern 
counties, to avoid living under the dominion of 
the Danes : by which means, Weſſex being ex- 
treamly populous, was become more powertul than 
ever, and cou'd raiſe armies as numerous as all 
the reſt of England. *Twas after the ſame manner 
the kingdom of Judea formerly ſtrengthen'd itfelt 
at the expence of that of Iſrael. Thus the forces 
of the Weſt-ſaxons, and thoſe of the Mercians, 
being pretty near upon an equality, 'tis not ſurprizing 
they were jealous of each other, and that each peo- 
ple wou'd chuſe that prince whom they thought 
moſt likely ro be favourable to their particular 
intereſt. There was great likelihood this partition 
wou'd cauſe a war between the two people; but 
Harold, who wanted the qualities of the King his 
father, did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to 
undertake the conqueſt of Weſſex; wherefore the 
continuation of the peace was owning to the equa- 
lity of torces in the two kingdoms, 
Hardiknute, at this time in Denmark, was in no 
haſte to take 8 of the crown of Weſſex, 
either prevented by buſineſs, or following, on this 
occaſion, as in all others, his natural propenſity to 
idleneſs. During his abſence, earl Goodwin was at 
the helm of government, and with ſo great autho- 
rity, that he ruled as he thought fit, independently 
of Queen Emma the King's mother, who was not 
beloved of the Weſt-ſaxons. Harold in che mean 
while turn'd his thoughts upon obtaining that 
kingdom by underhand intrigues, which he did 
not find himſelf in a condition to ſubdue by the 
Sword. As his being deprived of it was altoge- 
ther owning to the intereſt of earl Goodwin, fo he 
judged, there was no more likely method to eſta- 
liſn himſclf on the throne, than to gain that 
nobleman over to his intereſt, He improved the 
abſence of his brother, to work upon Goodwin 
by methods which hiſtorians have not unfolded, 
but which are not very difficult -to be gueſſed at: 
however, he ſucceeded according to his wiſh. 
Goodwin, who was not over ſcrupulous, finding 
his advantage in Harold's Ba promiſed to 
ſet him on che throne. This intrigue was ſo art- 
fully carried on, that under the pretence of Har- 
diknute's neglecting to return to England, Goodwin 


her thoughts another way, 


the preſent danger, 


Weſt-ſaxons, but brought about by the only intri- 
gues of Goodwin, and ſome other lords, who 
ſo managed the affair, that it was determined 
before any cou'd take meaſures to obſtruct it. 
Thus the Weſt-ſaxons beheld a new King upon the 


throne, before they were allow'd to deliberate, 


whether they ſhou'd accept or reject him. This is 


not the only time the like intrigues have produced 
the like effects. 

Emma, was extreamly ſurpriz'd at this revolu- 
tion, by which her ſon loſt the crown of Weſſex, 
and ſhe the hopes of ever having any part in the 
government of the kingdom. She readily con- 
jectured by the poſture of affairs, twou'd be im- 
poſſible for Hardiknute to recover the crown 
which was taken from him: wherefore, turni 
formed a ſcheme 
which ſhe thought not impoſſible to put in practice: 
this was, the placing one of her ſons, whom ſhe 
had by Ethelred, upon the throne 3 hoping the 
Engliſh wou'd, to the utmoſt of their power, fa- 
vour an undertaking which tended to the ſetting the 
crown upon the head of a prince deſcended from 
their ancient Kings. Perhaps the defire to de- 
prive Goodwin of that power with which he was 
inveſted, contributed as much to the forming this 
project, as the good of her children. The ſucceſs 
of this deſign depended on her prudence and diſſi- 
mulation; but it was above all neceſſary to find 
ſome pretence, without giving the King jealouſy, to 
bring into England the two princes her ſons, who 
were in Normandy to the end they might pro- 
cure themſelves friends to ſupport their intereſts. 
With this deſign ſhe pretended to be very indiffe- 
rent with regard to the expulſion of Hardiknute, 
keeping herſelf ſhut up in Wincheſter ; where ſhe 
continually viſited the churches, and ſeem'd wholly 
taken up with the care of her. ſalvation. 


When ſhe conceived the King ſufficiently con- Alfred and 


vinced of her givin 


ſecond marriage. This being granted, Alfred and 
Edward in a ſhort time after arrived in England, 
without making the leaſt ſhew of having any other 
deſign than that of paying a viſit to the Queen 
their mother. They were waited on and carreſſed 
by a great number of people, whoſe hearts being 


Engliſh, always firmly adher'd to the family of 
their ancient Kings, | 


Goodwin, a man of great penetration, ſoon diſ. Goodwin in- 
cover'd the Queen's deſign : twas no eaſy matter forms tre 

B: eaſy matter King of En- 

He had no ma's deſign. 


to deceive ſo ſhrewd a politician. 

ſooner entertain'd ſuſpicions of her, but he ſent 
out ſuch a number of ſpies, that he was at length 
ſatisfied his jealouſies were well grounded. He 
communicated his diſcoveries to Harold, at which 
he ſeem'd ſtartled 3 but the earl, who was not ſo 
eaſily alarm'd, let him know it was as yet, no 
more than the embrio. of a plot, which might 
be eaſily cruſh'd before it came to maturity; that 
the difficulty did not ſo much conſiſt in avoiding 


ſecurity; that he knew no better method to be 
once for all out of dan 


than to take off the 


ms ſo fair oo ortunity offer d him. Harold 
aving approv'd this deſign, Goodwin advis'd hi 
to ſhew himſelf entire! — . 


y eaſy, that he might with 


Harold was proclaim'd and crown'd King at Oxford, by Elnothus archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


in the year 1036. 
- Baker's Chron, 
Ik 


Book V. 
3 


N : g herſelf no further trouble about Fa 
publick affairs, ſhe aſked his leave to ſend for her two rive from Nor 


ſons to Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince her mandy, 


as in providing for his future 


ger of the like conſpiracies, They tale 


two ſaxon princes, now he meaſures to 
make away 
with the two 
princes. 
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Harold I. 


Ax' 1037. 
Death of Al- 
fred, 


drawsto Nor- 
mandy, and 
Emy.. to 


Flanders, 


leſs difficulty take them in the ſnare. This being 
reſolved upon, Harold ſeem'd ignorant of the 
Queen's deſign, and tho? the two princes remain*d 
ſome time at Wincheſter, diſcover'd not the leaſt 


great ſuſpence on this occaſion. She was well fa- 
2 — 7 5 — K 
tished, twou'd be difficult for her ſons to make 
a powerful party among the nobility,” without ap- 
pearing at the court, where thoſe of the greateſt 
authority commonly reſort : but on the other hand, 


ſhe could not eaſily refolve to give them up * | 
1 
this perplexity ſhe took the middle way, which 


prince ſo much intereſted in their deſtruction. 


ſhe judged the moſt proper to prevent the danger 


ſhe apprehended : this was, to ſend Alfred her eldeſt | 


ſon to court, and, under ſome pretence, to detain | tho' his arrival gave him little cauſe to rejoice, 


Edward; perſuading herſelf, if Harold had any 
ill deſign, he wou'd defer the execution of it till 
he cou'd get both brothers into his power; as 
it wou'd be uſcleſs for him to make away with 
one, while the other was living. Goodwin, pleaſed 
that his advice began to produce the effect he had 
expected, procured himſelf an order to meet Alfred, 
with a ſhew of doing him honour; tho' his true 
reaſon was, he wou'd truſt no other in the execu- 
tion of his deſigns. Alfred's ſmall attendance, com- 
poſed of Normans, was at firit charmed with the 
elcrence which Goodwin paid to the prince, and the 
honours by his orders done him: but this pleaſure 
ſoon gave place to a great conſternation, when the 
prince and all with him found themſelves arreſted 
in che caſtle of Guildford, into which they were 
led under pretence of taking ſome refreſhment. 
Alfred was immediately conducted to Ely, where 
his eyes being put out, he was ſhut up in a mo- 
naſtery. This unhappy prince had hardly time to 
reflect on his misfortune, as he died in few days, 
either by grief, or by leſs natural means: at leaſt, 
Goodwin was afterwards accuſed of his murder. 


Eduard with- Edward was no ſooner inform'd of the melancholy 


cataſtrophe of his brother, but fearing a like fate, 
haſten'd his return to Normandy. Soon after Emma, 
having received an order to quit the kingdom, 
ſought refuge with Baldwin earl of Flanders, who 
aſſign'd her the town of Bruges for a reſidence. 
It appears ſomewhat ſtrange that ſhe did not re- 
tire into Normandy, to her nephew duke William. 
But probably, thoſe who had the government of 
the young duke's affairs, did not judge it pope 
to receive her: in effect, their was ground to fear 
this intriguing prirceſs might encreaſe the troubles 
of chat dutchy, in which William was not as yet 
ſccurely ſettled. 

During theſe occurrences Hardicknute, at length, 


rouzing from his lethargy, formed the deſign of re- 
covering by his ſword the kingdom of Weſſex, of 


which his brother had deprived him. With this 


view he went to Bruges, to conſult the Queen his 


mother. In all likehhood he wou'd have met with 


-Dupelm. 
great obſtacles in the execution of this project, Goodwin, as the murderer of his brother Alfred. 75 demands 
had not the death of Harold removed all difficul- 

ties. This prince died“ in 1039, leaving no iſſue, 


He was 


and - having done nothing. remarkable. 
furnam'd Harefoot, having one foot cover'd with 
hair; or as ſome ſay, becauſe of his ſwiftneſs in 
running. His death happen'd in the ſevereſt win- 
ter that was ever known in England. 


— 


- — — 
—— 


5 CanuTus II. 


CANUTUSUHU. ox HARDIKNUTE, 


| Nineteenth King of EncLanDd, and fourth of the 
ſuſpicion. At length, laying hold of an opportu- 


nity, which naturally offer'd, he invited them to 
paſs ſome days at his court before they returned to 
Normandy, whither he pretended to believe they 


| kingdoms, and of both nations, unanimouſly offer'd Hardiknueis 
deſign'd very ſoon to return. Emma was in very 


Daniſh Kings. 
After the death of Harold, the nobility of both Ax? 1039. 


the crown to Canutus ſurnam'd the Hardy, not oj IN 
from his great courage, but from his ſtrong and Pnef 


22 England. 
| robuſt conſtitution (1). He was then at Bruges, con- 


fulting with his mother, the proper meaſures for 
his reſtoration to the kingdom of Weſſex : the 
earl of Flanders having given him hopes of a 
powerful ſupply. The death of Harold put an end 
to their deliberations. He arrived in England with 
forty ſhips he had brought trom Denmark, and 
was received with great demonſtrations of joy, 
both by Engliſh and Danes; even ear] Goodwin, 


as having in divers reſpects acted contrary to his 
duty as his ſubject, was the firſt to pay his 
court, 


The new King begun his reign by an act of He cauſes his 
cruelty, of which there are few examples. Scarce brother scorpſe 


: a to be taken u 
were the ceremonies of his coronation + finiſh'd, and thrown "= 
when (impatient to be revenged on his brother) he tothe Thames. 


cauſed his body to be taken up and caſt into the G. Malm. I. 2. 
Thames: but all his care cou'd not prevent his © “. 
having a new burial, ſome fiſhermen finding the 

corple floating, took it up and gave it to certain 

Danes, who interr'd it in a church-yard $ belong- 

ing to their nation in London. Some authors add, 

that Hardiknute being inform'd of this, cauſed 

the body a ſccond time to be thrown into the 

river, but *twas again found and privately buried 

at Weſtminſter. e 

Some time after Hardiknute impoſed an exor- He lays a 
bitant tax || upon the whole kingdom, to diſcharge heavy tax, 
the arrears due to his fleet, which he ſent back to 
Denmark. Tho? the Engliſh had been pretty often 
loaded with theſe impoſts, which they call'd Dane- 
gelt, yet were they not pleaſed it ſhou'd be re- 
new'd on this occaſion, which did not ſeem to 
demand it. The inhabitants of Worceſter ſnew' d which cauſes 
the greateſt warmth in oppoſing this tax; and pn rem ” 

| Worceller, 
even went ſo far as to murder two tax-gatherers Camden's 
deputed for that town; which the King hearing, Britannia in 
he immediately commanded Goodwin duke of Worcetter. 
Weſſex, Leofirick duke of Mercia, and Siward 
ear] of Northumberland, to draw their troops to- 
gether, march to Worceſter, raze the town, and 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword. Theſe noble- Which is ſe- 
men did in part execute the King's orders, tho? Yerely Pu- 
with great repugnance. The town after having been 24257 
left four days to the plundering of the: ſoldiers, was 
burnt (2) to the ground; but the inhabitants ob- 
tain'd leave to withdraw to Bevercey, à little 
iſland on the Severn, till the King was appeaſect. 

Soon after prince Edward, ſon, of Ethelred the Arrival of 
ſecond, and half brother to the King by his mother, prince Edward 
arrived at the Engliſh court, was very fayourably at the court. 
receiv*d, and imniediately demanded juſtice againſt 5, Nunelm. 


odw1: nur juſtice againſt 
The King was overjoy'd of an opportunity to earl Goodwin. 
puniſh this lord, not ſo much on account: of prince | 
Altred's death, as for what he had done in behalf 

of the late King. Hardiknute cauſed him to be 

cited to appear, and anſwer, according to the courſe 

of juſtice, to the crime of which he. was accuſed.: 

but Goodwin, who knew the avaricious temper of 


2 | 


He dy'd at Oxford, and was buried at Wincheſter. 


(1) The hiſtorians who have wrote in latin, have tranſlated the wo 


rd Hardy by Durus, and not Audax. 5 | 


W 


= 


+ Hewas-crown'd in London by Elnothus archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1040. Sr. R. Baker. 


} Harold's body was found by a fiſherman, who buried i 
was the burying place of the Danes. 
(2) *T'was ſoon after rebuilt. 


» a+ t- „4 $+ 3 GS; * Fs 4 3 
it in St. Clement's church-yard, commonly call'd St. Clements Danes, as it 


|| This exorbitant tax was 32,000 l. 


the 
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Cavurus II. the King, had the addreſs to extricate himſelf out 
: of this „ and by making a ver conliderabe 
preſent, prepared the way for his juſtification. - 
Goodwin juſti- preſent was a galley with its beak richly 1 
ler himſelf by with fourſcore ſoldiers, each having a golden ah v 
making ® Jet of ſixtcen ounces weight, gilt words and —__ 
1 pieces; a daniſh ſcymiter, embelliſh'd with golc 
Kin ah and filver on the left ſhoulder, and a Jance _ 
4 to it in the right hand; every thing on board 8 c 
galley was equally neat and magnificent. On 
account of this rich preſent, the earl was admit- 
ted to clear himſelf, by taking his oath, he had no 
hand in the murder of Altred ; which done, he 
was pronounced innocent. 


— =P Hardiknute did not long joy N 80 3 
Death of : he dy'd ſuddenly in 
Hardiknute, he was unworthy to wear 7 y 


third year of his reign, at the nuptials of a Daniſh 
lord, "MS were Fon at Lambeth * 
poſſible his death was haſten'd by poiſon : but his 
exceſſive cruelty and glutrony made him fo odious 
to all, that he was lamented by none: neither 
was there any enquiry made after what manner he 
died. All hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, he paſs'd 
both days and 2 in drunkenneſs and debauchery. 
However, we find one author who praiſes him 
very much, for having kept open table four times 
a day, and bewails the avarice of his ſucceſſors, 
who baniſhed ſo laudable a cuſtom. 


EDWARD III. Surnam'd the Conrzs50R. 
Twentieth King of EncLanp. 


Edward the = Hardiknute leaving no iſſue, Edward ſon of Ethel- 
only Engliſh red II. by Emma of Normandy, was the only prince 
469 Eng at that time in England who could pretend any right 
Difficulties to the crown. Juſtice required, that the family of the 
with regard to Saxon Kings, who had been wrongfully diſpoſſeſſed, 
the ſucceſſion, ſhould be replaced upon the throne. But in this 
+ caſe it had not been ff equitable to recall prince 
Edward, fon of Edmund Ironſide, out of Hun- 

gary, to — him the crown, preferably to his 

uncle, who was a degree farther removed. On 

the other hand, the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
four Daniſh Kings, who had ſat upon the throne 
doof England, by the conſent of the Engliſh, forty 
flour years, raigd anothes difficulty ; as Sweno, 
ehe ſon of Canutus the Great, was ftill living. *Tis 
true, that ſome look'd upon this prince as illegiti- 
mate; though his father, by the part he allotted 
him in the diviſion of his ſtates, did not treat him 

as ſuch. However, we may ſay in his favour, this 
'ought not to be an object ion to him, which was no 
bbſtacle to his brother's aſcending the throne, who 
4.4% was born of the fame mother. Twas therefore no 
© eaſy matter to regulate the ſucceſſion to every one's 

. liking: on the contrary, *twas to be fear'd this af- 
flair might renew the ancient animoſities between 
the two nations, and again plunge the kingdom in- 

to ſreſn calamities. Edward, fon of Ethelred II. 
having moſtly lived in Normandy, was but little 
known in England: beſide, his merit, not very 
n "5 glaring, was little capable of adding any weight 


o 9 F< 
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Edward afks., to his right. However, a lucky advice, which ne- 
has 3. ceflity obliged" him to follow, afforded him a ſuc- 


ons; I mean that of ear! Goodwin: though it was 
but few months ſince Edward proſecuted this noble- 
man for the murder of his brother, yet was he ad- 
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dour, the only one capable to ſupport his pretenſi- 
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viſed to ſeek his aſſiſtance, which he obtained with EDwa ADI 


more eaſe than he even durſt to hope. Goodwin 
was ſo powerful, and of a genius ſo much ſuperior 
to the reſt of the nobility, *rwould in a manner 
have been impoſſible for Edward to ſucceed in his 
deſigns, had he not gain'd him over to his intereſt. 
He was diſtinguiſhed both by his birth and merit, 
when Canutus the Great entruſted him with the com- 
mand of the Engliſh troops in the war with the 
Vandals. After this expedition, in which he glo- 
riouſly ſignalized himſelf, Canutus made him 
earl of Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, and gave 
him in marriage Thyra, ſiſter of earl Ulpho, to 
whom this prince had given his ſiſter Eſtritha, wi- 
dow of the duke of Normandy (1). By this wife 
Goodwin had a fon, who was drown'd by a head- 
ſtrong horſe running with him into the Thames. 
His ſecond, wife was Githa, ſiſter of Sweno, who 
was King of Denmark after the death of Hardik- 
nute. He had by his ſecond lady ſeven fons, Ha- 
rold, Toſto, Swan, Ulnoth, Gyrth, Elfgar, Leoffwin, 
and one daughter named Editha. The favour with 
which Canutus the Great honoured him ; the ſupe- 
riority of his genius; his great alliances ; the titles 
of earl of Kent, and duke of Weſſex; the diſtin- 
guiſh'd poſt of high treaſurer conferr*d on him by 
Harold ; and in ſhort, the government of the 
counties of Oxford and Hereford in the hands of 
his eldeſt ſon, had rais'd his fortune to ſo great 
a height, that it ſcarce cou'd admit an addition. 
His intereſt ſuffer'd a fort of eclipſe in the reign of 
Hardiknute; tho' he had the addreſs to diſengage 
himſelf = the danger which threaten'd him. 
Whatever ill will the late King had to Goodwin, 


he was ſuch an enemy to farigue, that he cou'd 
never prevail upon himſelf, to ſupport the care, and 


undertake the trouble, requiſite to the well govern- 
ing af a great ſtate ; wherefore, he left the conduct 
of his affairs to this earl, as he found him the moſt 
capable of his ſubjects. The earl very well knew 
how to improve thele favourable conjunctures, and 
make them ſubſervient to the raiſing his reputation 
both with the nobility and common people, after 
ſuch -a manner, as he greatly excelled in power 
all the reſt of the Engliſh lords. From what I 
have ſaid of this nobleman, tis apparent, his 
friendſhip muſt neceſſarily be of great ſervice to- 
wards Edward's aſcending the throne, had his pre- 
tenſions been even much better grounded. Good- 
win, however, was not a man, who in purſuing the 


intereſts of another, wou'd neglect his own: before Edward p- 
he wou'd engage with Edward, he required of him miſes to mar- 


certain conditions among which he exacted his pro- . f _ 


Good 
elevation. 


miſe upon oath to marry his daughter Editha, win. 


which this prince agreed to, notwithſtanding his 
repugnance, to take the daughter of that man, to 


wife, whom he look'd upon as the murderer of his 
brother Alfred. 


Edward having given his word for the perfor- He is pro · 


Book V 


wins 


* 


I 
' 
. B 


mance of what Goodwin had required, he call'd claim'd King? 


a general aſſembly, in which, by his care and ma- 


nagement, this prince by an unanimous conſent was 


acknowledged and proclaimed King +. *Twas hap- 
py for the Engliſh, that no prince was then in 
the kingdom, of the family of Canutus the Great, 
whom the Danes might have oppoſed to Edward, 
to diſpute him the crown. Had Sweno King of 
Norway been there to have headed the Danes, we 


may with great probability preſume, that either 


G in ENS: t 
-* Wasbury'd at Wincheter, 5 —— . my — a | 
1) Mr, Tyrrel and others ſay, that Goodwin's firſt wife was ſiſter of Canutus the Great; but rdi P ; 
Ipho, brother-in-law of Canutus ; and this ſeems the moſt obable. ee re nes Be wi _ 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, on Eaſter-day, in the year 1042, in the 4oth y ear of his 


fitter of earl 

I + He was crown'd at Wincheſter by Edſinus 
age. He was born at Iſlip near Oxford. 
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numerous as the Engliſh, Four K ings of their nation Eywarp III. 
had ſucceeded to each other, who far from an Pay 909% | 
ing to depreſs them, had no coabt by their favours 
given them a ſort ot ſuperiority : however, without 
any extraordinary accident happening, except the 


the death of Hardiknute, a prince of no great 
merit, and but little eſteem'd, we are told, that the 


Evwazp III. his pretenſions wou'd have ſtirr'd up a civil war, 
or that England wou'd have been divided into two 
kingdoms., No doubt, the Danes wou'd never 
have ſuffer'd the rights of the royal family of Den- 
mark, of which tour Kings had ſucceſſively worn 
the crown of England, to have been utterly de- 
ſtroy' d. On the other hand, the Engliſh were fo 


7. 
- 


weary of a Daniſh government, tis very likely | Engliſh were all on a ſudden the ſtronger party. * 
they wou'd have run all hazards, to have freed | But this is not all; they were ſo much ſuperior, « 
themſelves from that yoke : but the ſtate of affairs 


as to be able to drive the Danes out of the king- 
dom. How can we imagine, the Danes wou'd 
ſuffer themſclves to be thus maſter'd, without ma- 
king the leaſt offer of reſiſtance ; for it does not 
appear, that on this occaſion there was any war, 


proving favourable, the Engliſh turn'd them to 
their advantage, not only by placing a prince of 
their own nation on the throne ; but alſo, by free- 
ing themſelves from all apprehenſions of becoming 


again ſubject to foreigners. fa. f or the leaſt buſtle in the kingdom. The Daniſh pontanus 
Geode In this general aſſembly, juſt mention'd, to which, | hiſtorians make this event, by their manner of Murſius. 
ſpeech againſt in all probability, the Danes, being without a chief, | relating it, ſtill more unlikely. They fay, all 
the Danes. were not ſummon'd, Goodwin in a ſpeech repre- | the Danes in England were maſſacred in one 
ſented to the Engliſh, * That now a favourable | ſingle night, by the treachery of Harold, eldeſt ſon 
«© opportunity was offer'd them, of being deli- | of Goodwin, who made the Daniſh garriſons 
ver'd from the oppreſſion, under which they had | leave all the towns they poſſeſs'd, under pretence 
*& ſo long groan'd; he painted in lively colours | of folemnizing the funeral (1) of the late King: 
<< (with that eloquence which was OE to him) | but, this account is void of all probability 5 
„ thoſe evils which had over-whelm'd their cour- | in the firſt place, Harold at that time very young, 
<& try, while ſubject to the dominion of ſtrangers ; | had no ſhare in the government of the ſtate, con- 
<< he ſet in a glaring light the extream haughti- | ſequently, had no authority to ſend orders to the 
<< neſs of the Danes, who not content with divi- | governors ; ſecondly, how is it poſſible, that all 
ding the country with the Engliſh, had always | the Engliſh hiſtorians, except Brompton (who never- 
treated them like ſlaves ; he reminded them of | theleſs falls greatly ſhort of this) ſhou'd combine 
<< thoſe daplorable times, when if it happen'd, that | co ſilently . over ſo remarkable an event? How 
« an Engliſhman and a Dane met on the ſame | cou'd they poſſibly write their hiſtories, without 
bridge, the former durſt not continue on his | making the leaſt alluſion to this maſſacre, If it is 
* way, till the latter was paſt : if an Eng- | objected, that bluſhing for their nation, guilty of 
< liſhman neglected faluting a Dane, in the moſt | ſo barbarous an action, they determin'd to conceal 
6 it; how comes it the maſſacre in the reign, of 


cc 


* ſubmiſſive manner, he was immediately puniſhed 


<« with the baſtanado. To a lively deſcription of | Ethelred did not produce a like ſhame? theſe 
ce theſe calamities, he added, the exceſſive taxes | are difficulties which are not eaſily clear'd. It ſeems 
they had been compell'd to pay, and in particu- | at firſt ſight, there is one plauſible way to reſolve 
lar the Danegelt, impoſed on no other account, | them, which is to tax both the Engliſh and Daniſh 
than to indulge the inſatiable avarice of their .| hiſtorians with not having told the truth, or with 
* maſters”. In ſhort, he left nothing unſaid, which | having greatly amplify'd the facts they have rela- 
might irritate the Engliſh, This harangue pro- | ted. But in following this method, we engage our- Another diff 
duced ſuch effect, that 'twas reſolved never more | ſelves in yet greater difficulties. *Tis inconteſtible, culty with re. 
to ſuffer a Dane's aſcending the throne of England. | that from the very beginning of Edward the Con- gard to the 
B Some writers add, that a recital of thoſe oppreſ- | feſſor's reign, the Danes made no longer any figure Panes. 
|. omen: ſions, under which they had ſo long labour'd, ani- | in England. Nay, from that time, - hiſtory makes 
Theaem. mated the Engliſh to ſuch a degree, that by an | no more mention of them (tho? bur. a little time be- 
 bh's determl. unanimous conſent they determin'd to drive all the | fore they were maſters of the whole kingdom) 
nation againſt Danes out of the kingdom; which was ſoon after | than if they had never been heard off. ence 
the Danes. perform'd. proceeds this ſudden decay ? or rather, how are they 
Pontanus Hig, We ,are, now come to one of the moſt intricate | in an inſtant vaniſh'd, if they were neither driven 
Dan. oints in all the Hiſtory of England. On whatever | out nor maſſacred, We don't find, in hiſtory, that 
Diculttes on hand we turn, we meet with inſurmountable difi- | any war was made upon them; that any towns 
this part of culties: firſt, *tis very hard to conceive, that in | were taken from them, or that they were brought 
the hiſtory, ſuch a general aſſembly of the kingdom as I have | under ſubjection by new laws; but all at once, 
juſt mention'd, there was a poſſibility of the Eng- theſe Danes fo powerful, and fo formidable, are in 
liſh taking a reſolution to free their country of the | a manner funk in the reign of a prince the fartheſt _ 
Danes. And *tis ſtill leſs eaſy to comprehend their | from a warrior of any ever known in Englancc. 
being in a condition to perform it. The Danes, in | Fhe ſolution of theſe hiſtorical intricacies I muſt | 
a manner, were ſolely poſſeſs'd of all the eaſtern | be obliged to leave to others, and ſhall return to 
and northern countries, and in Mercia, that is to ſay, | Edward “. _ 
in the very center of the kingdom, they were full as | 


cc 
cc 


X x 2, The 
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(1) Eaque nox, exiguo temporis momento vetuſtam Danorum dominationem, ac longo multoque majorum ſudore & ſanguine partum, 
imperium ita peſſumdedit ut vix unquam poſtea Danos fortuna reſpexerit. Pontanus in Vita Magni Boni, I. 5. an. long! pot d EY 
he ſenſe of which is, that in one night in an inſtant of time, the ancient dominion of the Danes, and that ſovereignty which 
was, obtain'd by the long toils and great effuſion of blood of their anceilors, was ſo entirely ſubverted, that from thence forward, hardly 
cou'd they boaſt the leaft ſucceſs. | | „ nie: ; d in Yoga | 
The difficulty Mr. Rapin finds here, is from the Danes being ſo very numerous in the countries, he mentions, that in ſome; 
they were ſuperior to the Engliſh; but as all hiſtorians agree, and he himſelf allows, the Danes, after this time, made no figure: 
'tis to me a plain indication, chat he is miſtaken in giving this ſuperiority of numbers to this people, and that, what Verſlegan ſays, is 
much more probable. I will ſet down his own Words. And it is to be noted, that albeit, ſundry troops of Danes did enter 
e the realm at their ſundry invaſions, yet were they ſtill ſo ſpent and conſumed by war, that they wanted time of! peace and e- 
1 pole, ſo to ſettle and plant themſelves, as that their poſterity might there — and make an enduring habitation 3 which in 
« the little repoſe they had, in the only twenty ſeven. years, wherein their three Kings reign'd, they cou'd. not do. For as pre- 
- « ſently before the beginning of that repoſe, King Ethelred, the father of King Edmund Ironſide (being reſtored again to his king- 
dom, from whence by the Danes he was forced to flee, and to live for a while in exile in Normandy) ſnewed ſuch crueltua 
. & the Danes that he found remaining in England (in revenge of the wrong he had by that nation ſuſtain d) that he ſpared! | —of 
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is pri s of 
Wy, 2 ron 9055 unfit for the ernment of 
nl d 4 large ſtate. The want of reſolution, which he 
aaa ſhew%d on all important occaſions ; his incapacity 
for publick affairs, and his continual inclination to 
trifles, gave the great men of the kingdom an 
opportunity to arrogate to themſelves a power 
which was not far ſhort of a ſovereign authority. 
They had no ſooner diſcover'd this prince's weak- 
neſs, but they made themſelves abſolute in their 
overnments, and obey'd the King's orders, fo 
ar only as was agreeable to their intereſt : ear] 
Goodwin eſpecially uſurped by degrees ſo great 
an authority, that he was not leſs reſpected than 
the King himſelf. Tis poſſible the weakneſs he 
had obſerved in Edward's judgment, was the chief 
motive which induced him to procure the crown 
for this prince, that he might have an opportunity 
of governing in his name. However, Edward diſ- 
ſembled with Goodwin ; at the bottom of his heart 
he bore him a violent hatred, which extended to 
his whole family, and was the true reaſon he de- 
ferr'd, as much as poſſibly he cou'd, his marriage 
with Editha ; but as he ſtood greatly in fear of 
this nobleman, he durſt not break his word : and 
after having, under ſeveral pretences, delay'd it for 
two years, he at = married her, to make good 
his engagement. However he did not conſum- 
mate this marriage; ſo deep an impreſſion the ha- 
tred he had conceived to Goodwin and all his 
relations had made upon him. This Queen, whoſe 
greatneſs of foul was equal to her exemplary vir- 
tue, bore the contempt with wonderful patience, 
and inſtead of complaining of ſo harſh a treatment, 
kept, on this head; an cternal ſilence. Finding ſhe 
cou'd not by any means gain the heart of the 
g King her huſband, ſhe ſought her conſolation in 
"devotion and ſtudy. An hiſtorian who wrote the 

life of Edward, pretends that. long before his mar- 

riage he had made a vow of chaſtity, and had fo 

much influence over the Queen, as to engage her 

- + to. do the like : but William of Malmeſbury 
© knows not what to make of ſo ſtrange a proce- 
dure, and ſeems inclin'd to think 'twas Edward's 
hatred to Goodwin was the real cauſe of this dif. 

taſte to his daughter. However, he durſt not di- 

vorce her, as he fear'd this earl, who had the 

power to ſet him on the chrone, might alſo have 

the intereſt to drive him out, or at leaſt cauſe 
him great troubles. For this reaſon, in every other 
reſpect, he concealed the averſion he had to him, 
aud Joaded him with favours, waiting a fair op- 
e ſignalize his reſentment: but he did 
not conſider chat his diſſimulation daily augmented 
*theearl's intereſt with the people, who believing 

him highly in the King's favour, had for that very 

Diſpoſition of renſon a greater affection for him. Goodwin (Who 
the court, like an able man improved theſe advantages and, 
"by the great number of friends he acquired, be- 
came more and more formidable to the King) wou' d 
f probably in time have attain'd to the power the 


Ailred abbot 
of Rivaux. 


* 


a tender conſtitution, and 


mayors of the palace had formerly in France, had EDUWa Rp III 
he not met with a 3 which prevented 
his riſing to a height ſo dangerous to the royal 
authority. This was from the earls Siward and 
Leoffrick, the former earl of Northumberland, 
and the latter duke of Mercia. Siward was ge- 
nerally acknowledged for the moſt worthy and 
moſt valiant nobleman of the kingdom; his excel- 
lent qualites had gain'd him great eſteem at court, 
and among the Northumbrians, who were under 
his government. Leoffrick's merit made him every 
where valued and reſpected, he was fo abſolute in 
Mercia, that he was there more a King than Ed- 
ward, Theſe two uniting 'to prevent Goodwin's 
riſing to a greater height, kept conſtantly about 
the King, and endeavour'd as much as poſſible to 
ſupport his authority. Without this aſſiſtance, 
Edward, who was naturally weak, wou'd no doubt 
have found it very difficult to have guarded him- 
ſelf againſt the artifices of ſo able and fo powerful 
a ſubject as Goodwin. This was the ſituation of 
the Engliſh court during the firſt year of Edward's 
reign : *twas neceſſary to make it known for the 
better underſtanding of what will be faid in the 
ſequel. | | 

Pavers, to whom the glorious titles of Saint and Edward takes 
Confeſſor have been given, aſcended the throne « ann 
with diſpoſitions very little conformable to ſanctity. treaſure. 
Beſide the hatred he had conceived to Goodwin and 
his own wife, he indulged a thirſt of revenge againſt 
his mother Emma, which was not agreeable to 
chriſtianity. *Tis true, his mother, who had never 
ſhewn much affection for him, and had been guilty of 
an action the moſt capable of any to exaſperate 
a ſon, in marrying Canutus the mortal enemy of 
her firſt huſband : moreover, ſhe had conſented, 
the children which might be born by this ſecond 
marriage, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England; 
which ſhew'd but little regard for thoſe of her for- 
mer marriage. This action made ſuch an impreſ-- 
ſion upon the mind of Edward, as was not to be 
effaced, by all her future endeavours to raiſe the 
children of Ethelred to the throne. As ſoon as | 
Edward found himſelf in a condition, he loſt no : 
time in making her ſenſible of his reſentment. 
When ſhe leaſt thought of it, he came on a ſudden hr 
to Wincheſter, where ſhe kept her treaſure, and 
without ſhewing her the leaſt reſpect, ſtrip'd her of 
all her effects; leaving her but a mean penſion for 
her ſubſiſtance. Thus a princeſs, widow of two 
Kings, mother of two Kings, and daughter to a 
duke of Normandy, little inferior to a King, found 
herſelf, towards the end of her days, reduc'd to an 
extream poverty by the ſeverity of her own ſon. 

But Edward not fatisfy'd in giving, by this ac- He makes her 
tion, a proof of the little eſteem and affection he undergo the 


Zerg 


had for his mother, cauſed her (as ſeveral hiſtorians Ordeal 80 
affirm) to be accuſed of an infamous correſpondence Camden's by 
with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter : nay, they tell Britannia, ki 


us, that having no regard to her dignity, he had 2 ant. 
the cruelty to expoſe her to the proof of the Or- J. Brompton 
| | | J. Kneyghton. 


4 . 


: 
"> * 


Joh. Stow. 


„ and 


8: de ſlain“. 


ewas —— execution, which by the ſurprize was not very difficult, 


uſſembly were either allied to, or deſcended from Danes; l |; 
26 have had m Danes; and if the reſoluti 


would, as 1 hate ſaid, have d 


CINE 4 
Arnd / dut of the 
©"the "dificuky is 'folv'd, and England may have 
"rather fly than wait a certain death, F 


ble, but this 


man or woman, young or old 6 fo immedintely u n the death of Kin Hardi | 
- „and decreed by the chief lords and nobles a, 'the realm, a eee 
Polydor Virg, * and that all the Daniſh ſoldiers in any city or caſtle in garriſon, 

| Mr, Rapin allows this decree; which the Engliſh 


from mow one champ and if they had 
; | | epended on their ſwords for their ſafety. 1 to beli | 
number, and that having notice of the reſolution above-mention'd, they —— cs Chery 1 
0 decree was politically communicated to them as a ſecret, 

» rather than carry things a ſecond time to fo cruel an extremity. 1 


the laſt of the three Kings, it was agreed 


that no Dane from thenceforth ſhou'd any more reign over them, 
_ * er and baniſh'd the realm, or as ſome write, ſhou'd He 
| | wou'd har d to i 

as powerful as he imagines they were in all the eaſtern and northern · coun O» 2 


nation would never have peaceably ſubmitted to this ſentence of baniſhment, b : nes ; 
e bora nch f ke — — L _ * ut have defended their acquiſitions; and if they had found 


* they would have been readily ſuppiy d. It can't be ſaid that this reſolu 


ties, and in Mereia; ſince they muſt neceſſarily believe, that En 


amark'; whence, by what we have before ſeen, we may ima- 
tion was kept a ſecret, and the Danes knew nothing of it till 


becauſe we have from hiſtory reaſon to believe, that ſeveral of this 


10n was either to baniſh or put them to death, no doubt they 
been as numerous as ——— has aſſerted they were, they 

egan ſays, they were but a ſmall 
, by privately getting out of the king- 
to give them an opportunity to with - 
If this was the caſe, as 'tis not improbable, 


been delivered without either a. war or a maſſacre: for who is not able to reſiſt, will 


deal. 
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EDwaRp III. deal. This proof conſiſted in making the perſon 

— gaccuſed walk blind-fold over nine red-hot plow- 
ſhares. Tis pretended Emma received no manner 
of harm, and that in memory of this event ſhe 
gave nine manors to the neareſt monaſtery * ; tho? 
we have but juſt ſeen, ſhe had nothing left to give. 
However that may be, ſhe ſpent ten years in the 
melancholy ſituation to which the King her ſon 
had reduced her, living at Wincheſter in a ſort of 
confinement, from which death alone deli ver'd her 
in the year 1052, 

Sweno King While Edward thus indulged his reſentment to 

of Norway his mother, he received certain advice that a ſtorm 

bac Eneland. was gathering for him in the north. Sweno King 

rade BUS of Norway, ſon of Canutus the Great, reſolving 
to ſet up his pretenſions to the crown of England, 
prepared for this expedition with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and gave the Engliſh ground to apprehend 
a return of thoſe calamities under which they had 
ſo long ſuffer'd, and from which they had for ſome 
time been happily deliver'd. Edward not leſs ter- 
rify*d than his fſubjects, made ſome preparations to 
repel the invader, who had given a very great alarm, 


Gunilda is Gunilda, niece of Canutus, was the victim of his 
baniſh'd. fears. He compell'd her to leave the kingdom, and 
2 abandon her family, fearing ſhe might form ſome 


Norway and Plot in favour of the Danes. By a happy turn of 
Denmark. fortune, a war, breaking out between the Kings of 
Denmark and Norway, unexpectedly gave peace to 
England. Some time after Sweno was dethron'd 
by Magnus, ſon of Olaus the martyr, from whom 
Canutus had taken the kingdom of Norway. Mag- 
nus having got poſſeſſion of this kingdom, carry'd 
the war into Denmark, deſigning to dethrone the 
ſovereign of that country alſo called Sweno. This 
prince aſking ſuccour from England, Goodwin was 
of opinion, that to "oP . the war between thoſe 
two Kings, a ſupply of fifty ſail of ſhips ſhould be 
ſent the Dane: but Siward and. Leofirick, for rea- 
ſons not known, hinder'd his advice being approv'd 
by the council: for want of this aſſiſtance Sweno 
| was driven out of his country; but regained his 

EI throne after the death of his enemy. 
Daniſh pirates The troubles of Denmark were no obſtacles to 
2 de- the Daniſh pirates ſcouring the ſeas, and ſtriking 
— in Eng- 
; five Daniſh ſhips 


land. In the year 1046 3 4 
whence carrying 


came unexpectedly to Sandwich, 


off a great booty, they went to the ſea coaſts of 
Eſſex, and made a conſiderable number of ſlaves. 


of both ſexes, and of all conditions. The Engliſh 
were in very great terror: but Goodwin, Siward 
and Leoffrick, took ſuch proper meaſures for the 
defence of the kingdom, that the Danes terrify*d 


in their turn, made a haſty retreat, and went elſe- 


where to ravage. 
Swan, ſon of 


1 the 
"Sm. earl Swan, 


with an abbeſs, and not daring to continue in Eng- 
land after ſuch an outrage, was withdrawn to Den- 
mark, where he waited in hopes of his pardon from 
the interceſſion of his father : but whether Goodwin 
was willing his ſon ſhould 'be- 


Heinfeſts the it as readily as he imagin d. When he had long 
Englih conf, 5a." and found his hopes diſappointed; he fitted 
out eight ſhips, and made open war upon the Eng- 
liſh, plundering their merchantmen, and commit- 
ting on the coaſts ſuch barbarities, as hardly wou d 
have been expected from the moſt cruel enemies. 


His inſolence gave Goodwin's enemies a great ad- 


terror int6 the inhabitants of the ſea coaſts of Eng- 


The retreat of the Daniſh pirates did not reſtore 
earl Goodwin, a thorough calm to the kingdom, the ſea coaſts were 
in this ſame year infeſted by a new enemy. This was 

En of Goodwin, who having ran away 


puniſh'd, or that he 
found the King inexorable, Swan could not obtain 


vantage, who took this occaſion, to exaſperate the EUwWan o III. 
King yet more againſt him and his family. This 

affair was a very great perplexity to the earl. He 

would not openly appear for his ſon, leſt he 

ſnould be accus'd of approving his rebellion; on 

the other hand, he ak not without grief ſee him 

look*d upon as a publick enemy. To extricate him- 

ſelf from this mistortune, he begg'd earl Beorn, fon 

of Ulpho and Eſtritha, ſiſter of Canutus, to ob- 

tain a pardon for this criminal. Tho' Beorn had 

loudly declared againſt Swan, yet he was gain'd by 
Goodwin's intreaties, and having ſpoke to the king, 

obtained his requeſt on certain conditions. The bu- 

ſineſs being in à fair way, he went to Swan to per- 

ſuade his ſubmitting to the king's will: but he 

met with an ill return for his ſervice. Swan ima- fe kills earl 
gining this nobleman was come to betray him, kill'd Beorn. 

him with his own hand, and threw his body into ,_. 1047. 
the ſea, The brutality of this action broke off all Je Mü 
accommodation for that time, but the King, notwith- pardon. 
ſtanding his complicated crimes, was afterwards indu- 

ced to grant him a pardon ; ſo much did this weak 

prince dread giving Goodwin an opportunity of re- 

venging himſelt,ſhould he continue inflexible. Thus 

Goodwin, tho? hated by the King, obtained from 

him the ſame tavours, as if he had been very much 

in his eſteem : but theſe condeſcenſions, inſtead of 
procuring a return, did but foment their diviſion. 

The earl thought himſelf no way oblig'd to the 

King for thoſe benefits which he ws ATT from 

a motive of fear, and the King's hatred encreas'd 

in propotion to the conſtraint he was under of diſ- 

ſembling his real ſentiments. | 

Goodwin, beſide the King's diſguſt, had other Te roman 
enemies to bear up againſt, who daily inſtigated this in great fa- 
prince againſt him. I mean the Normans, who vour with the 
were in great numbers, and in great favour at the King. 
court. Theſe 1 eſteem'd the earl a declar'd 
enemy, as he loudly declaim*d againſt the favour, 
ſhew'd them by the King, and did not ſtick to fay, 
they wou'd ſoon be as troubleſome as the Danes 
had been. Theſe complaints were not without 
ground. Edward, who had been brought up among 
the Normans, had learned all their ways, and ſhew'd 
an affection for them, which excited the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. The Norman tongue was introduced 
into the court, where it was more ſpoken than the 
Saxon. This King's favour having made the Nor- 
mans inſolent, they expected every one ſhou'd pay 
them court: thoſe who cou'd not ſubmit to do it, 
often felt the effects of their reſentment. Goodwin 
was of this number, as he thought himſelf too 
powerful to ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance for his 
ſupport: ſo far he was from ſeeking their pro- 
tection, that he affected by daily railleries, to ſhew 
how much he thought himſelf above their reach __ 

Among the Normans, Robert archbiſhop of Can- The arch- 
terbury, Rad the greateſt intereſt. The King had piſhop of 
taken him out of a monaſtery in Normandy, to give Canterbury a 
him the biſhoprick of London, and afterwards, to the G dwin 
great regret of ſeveral Engliſh biſhops who aſpired 5 
to the dignity, he made him archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. This prelate, who was naturally of a 
haughty temper, and whoſe pride encreas'd with 
the King's favour, ſhew'd very little reſpect. for 
Goodwin; who, on his fide, treated him with the 
higheſt contempt. The archbiſhop enrag'd at this 
haughty behaviour, employ'd the utmoſt of his 
{kill to blacken all the earl's actions, and raiſe 
the King's hatred to him to the higheſt pitch. 

The court being in ſuch a temper, an accident The earl of 
happen'd, which brought Goodwin within a hair's Boulogne 
breadrh of his ruin; and gave the King an oppor- jun Eng- 
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* This was Wincheſter monaſtery, on which Edward, for 
Dorſerſhire, being about ſeven miles in compals. 
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Eowanrvlll tunity of ſhewing his hatred towards him. rg 
— earl of Boulogne, coming over co Engng Ie 

make, the King his brother-in-law, a viſit, E me 

who had a ſingular affection for him, _—_— 

A quarrel be- with all the marks of honour and eſteem. ane 
eween the earl time after, being on the road in his return to 
and the inna. France, one of his ſervants, who was his har- 
5g wks binger, quarrel'd with and killd a burgher of 
| Dover. This accident having cauſed a great noiſe 
among the inhabitants, they took to their arms to 

ſeize the murderer, who, with ſome of the earl's 
domeſticks, ſtood upon his defence. Euſtace come- 

ing into the town in the midſt of this tumult, tound 

himſelf under an obligation of defending his ſer- 

vants who were attack'd, without having time to 

enquire into the cauſe of their quarrel z but as he 

was not the ſtrongeſt, twenty of his ſervants were 

lain, and he himſelt got oft with great difficulty, 

The earl re- Enraged at this affront, he turn'd back to Glo- 
quires jultice. ceſter, where the court then reſided, and loudly de- 
manded a ſatisfaction proportion d to the atiront, 

Edward immediately commanded Goodwin to march 

with ſome troops, and chaſtize the guilty, as they 

Goodwin re- were under his government; but inſtead of obeying 
1 75 obey this command, he haughtily anſwer'd, that it was 
commas. not the cuſtom in England to puniſh any perſon, 
before he had a fair hearing allowed him; that the 

Engliſh ſubjects had their privileges, which were 

not to be infringed 3 that the accuſed might be 
ſummon'd, and it guilty, anſwer for it, either by 

fines or corporal puniſhment, or be clear'd, if in- 

nocent. And added, in a very arrogant tone, that 

as earl of Kent, he was obliged to protect the peo- 

ple of his government againſt the inſults of {tran- 

gers. Some authors tell u:, he ſummoned the King 

to give him up the carl of Boulogne, that he might 

be puniſhed on the ſpot, if he was found guilty ol 

this commotion. Edward was extreamly ottended 

at this haughty anſwer, which to his diſobediencc 
added a galling reproach on the King's partiality to 

. | ſtrangers, e archbiſhop, and the reſt of the 


Normans, readily laid hold on this opportunity to 


exaſperate the King againſt Goodwin, and to blow 

* King de. up a fire which already burnt too fiercely : but 
=o however great was the King's anger, he was obliged 
do ſtifle it, knowing himſelf in no condition to in- 
Aft an immediate puniſhment on a nobleman who 

was not much leſs powerful than himſelf Siward 

and Leoffrick were abſent, and there was no great 
likelihood of his ſucceeding in any enterprize a- 

gainſt Goodwin, without being firſt aſſured of their 
aſſiſtance, However, as he was impatient to re- 
venge himſelf, he diſpatched away ſome truſty per- 

ſons to theſe two lords, to acquaint them with his 


"reſolution to puniſh Goodwin, and to command, or 


\ puts ther deſire them, to come immediately to court. 
himſelf in Whatever caution he uſed to keep his deſign ſecret, 
ure of de- he could not prevent Goodwin having -intelligence 
, of it, or his preparing to put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence. As this earl very well judged he ſhould be 
born down, if he did not prevent the deſigns of his 
enemies, he drew together ſome troops, - which were 
ſoon augmented by others led by his ſons, from their 
reſpective governments, The Welſh at the fame 
time making an irruption into Herefordſhire, gave 
him a fair pretence for _ this army, which he 
| ee was deſign'd to drive: the enemy out of 
e be though he had received no commiſſi- 

on to ſuch end. | | 
1 King, in the dard while, having ſummon'd 
um to appear at a general aſſembly, which he had 
call'd at Goceſter, he and his ſons 1 thither ; but 


ſo well eſcorted, that he had no ground to. be under 
any apprehenſion, 


» " „ 


In the ſituation he then was, | of court, (which 


principal friends. 


courſe, 


*twould have been dangerous to have provoked him, Ewa nv III 


and the moſt prudent, adviſed the King to diſſemble — 

his anger. They repreſented to him, that if che earl 

ſtood upon Lis defence, as he ſeem'd reſolved, *twas 

to be apprehended he would draw the greater part 

of the people over to him, as he appear'd to main- 

tain their privileges; and *rwould not be ſafe to 

give him any pretence for carrying his preſumption 

to a greater height. This advice beirg follow'd, he is recon. 
a peace was patched up on pretty near ſuch terms cil'd to the 
as Goodwin himſelf required ; that is, he was ac- 4 
quitted upon making ſome excuſes, which had leſs 
relation to the affair it ſelf, than to his manner of 
procedure. 

This accommodation was not of long continu- he iñ again 
ance. Edward, who could not put up the affront purſued, ang 
he had received, took new meaſures, winning over baniſh'd the 
by his preſents and promiſes, ſome of Goodwin's kingdom. 
When he ſaw things diſpoſed to 
his wiſh, he call'd a general aſſembly, to which 
Goodwin and his ſons were ſummon*d ; but being 
informed they were to be arreſted, they refuſed to 
appear without the King's ſafe-guard, and hoſtages 
tor their ſecurity. Upon their refuſal they were ba- 
niſned the kingdom. This affair was ſo well ma- 
naged, that they found themſelves on a ſudden de- 
ſerted by their principal partiſans, and compelkd 


co ſubmit to the ſentence given againſt them. Ed- Eduard con. 
ward, not ſatisfied with being deliver*d from Good- fines the Queen 


win, confined the Queen in the monaſtery of Wake- in a monatte- 
well, probably not deſigning ever to take her back. Y 
Goodwin withdrew to the earl of Flanders, father- 

in-law to his ſon Toſto; and Harold went over in- 

o Ireland, hoping there to find aſliſtance. - The 

King, to bereave the earl and his ſons of all hopes 

of returning, diſpoſed of their ſeveral poſts, of 

which Altgar ſon of Leofirick had the moſt con- 
ſiderable. * 


Goodwin, in the mean while, thinking himſelf Goodwin take 


unjuſtly oppreſs d, prepared to put an end to his meaures to 

baniſhment by his ſword ; the King's averſion to re-eſtabliſh 

him leaving him no other reſcource. The earl of =: 
Flanders having furniſhed him with ſome few ſhips, 

he cruiz d upon the eaſtern, while his eldeſt ſon Ha- 

rold, did the like on the weſtern coaſt of England : 

but theſe weak attempts produced no great effect, 

their forces being but inconſiderable. Wherefore - 
Goodwin returning to Flanders, loſt no opportunity 

in the two years he reſided there, of inſinuating to 

the ear] his protector, that it was for his intereſt to 

give him a powerful aſſiſtance, and to have a friend 

like him in England, Baldwin, at length, yield- 

ing to his deſire, furniſh'd him with a ſupply con- 

ſiderable enough to make him formidable: in the 

mean while Harold equipt a good number of ſhips 

in Ireland, Edward being informed of theſe pre- Eduard pre- 

parations, expeditiouſly fitted out a fleet, which he pares to op- 

= under the command of his nephew Radulph poſe him. 
e Mante, (1) and a nobleman named Odda. 

Theſe admirals having intelligence that Goodwin 

had appeared off Romney, reſolved to go and 

attack him; but he had time to ſhape another 

The. King's vigilance having thus broken 

his meaſures, he ſteer'd his courſe for Flanders, 

and ſent Harold back to Ireland; his deſign was to 

make the King believe, the difficulties he had met 

with, had made him lay aſide his enterprize; tha? 

he kept his fleet in a failing poſture, to lay hold 


on any opportunity which might hereafter offer. 


In a very little time a fair one was given him, which 
he did not fail to improve. Whether the two ad- 
mirals of England had been deficient either in their 
conduct or 15 4705 or whether by ſome intrigus 

iſtorians have not unfolded) Ed- 
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EDbwakD III. ward, on a ſudden, deprived them both of the com- 
— mand of the navy. This, together with the change 

of ſome inferior officers, cauſed a diſcontent in the 

fleet, which was follow'd by an extraordinary deſer- 

tion of the ſailors: thus the King's ſhips, not being 

able to keep the ſea, they were brought up the 

Thames, where they lay to be freſh mann'd. 

Goodwin puts Goodwin, whoſe ſpies had informed him of this 
to lea 3 diſorder, immediately looſed from the ſea ports of 
Flanders, and made a deſcent in the Iſle of Wight, 

where he compell'd the inhabitants to pay a ranſom, 

while he waited for his ſon Harold to join him: 


ke enters the | | 

Thames, and T hames, and drew near to London, where the royal 

gu near navy lay. Edward, giving ear to his reſentment on- 
ondon. 


run the hazard of an engagement; but his council 
did not think it proper. They repreſented to him, 
that, far from riſquing his perſon in an action which 
might prove very fatal in its conſequences, it would 
be much more to his advantage, and to that of the 
kingdom, to reduce the earl by fair means to his du- 
ty. This was wholeſome advice; but the King 
would hardly have followed it, if Goodwin, well 
inform'd of whatever paſsꝰd at court, had not made 
it eaſy to him, by ſparing him the ſhame of making 
the firſt advance. He ſent him word, he was not 
come to make war upon his ſovereign, but ſubmiſ- 
fively to beg he would hear his juſtification; that if 


he appear'd with an arm'd force, *twas only to 


protect himſelf againſt the inſults of his enemies, 
and that he ſhould always glory in being the moſt 
obedient and fairhful of his ſubjects. As ſubmiſſive 
as this complement was, Edward looking upon it 
as a ſort of inſult, refuſed at Hirſt to enter into any 
meaſures of accommodation, faying, he could not 
prevail on himſelf to pardon the murderer of his 
bodice. This obſtinacy had like to have produced 
a fatal conſequence. 
of foreign ſoldiers, who hoped to enrich themſelves 
by the plunder of London, were immediately for 
ſetting upon the royal navy; but the earl, who 
was well inform'd of the ſentiments of the King's 
council, repreſsd the ardour of his troops, and 
kept within the bounds of - a reſpectful ſubmiſſi- 
on to the King. This. moderation produced, the 


Goodwin effect he hoped. Edward, at the perſuaſion of 
makes peace the principal nobility, eſpecially of Stigand, biſhop 
ke: of Wincheſter, a great friend to Goodwin, was, at 


King ; 
, | length, induced to reſtore the earl, at leaſt in ap- 


pearance, to his favour ; nay, he conſented he 
ſhould be clear'd by the general aſſembly, of the 
accuſation - which was renew'd againſt him con- 
cerning, the murder of 3 Alfred; but twas 
and gives him upon condition he ſhould give hoſtages for his fu- 
hoſtages, ture good behaviour. Goodwin, ſubmiting to 
all the King required, put his ſon Ulnoth, and 


his grandſon Hacun, into his hands; who imme 


diately ſent them into Normandy, not een he 
could keep them ſo ſafely in England. The earl and 

his other ſons were reſtored to the poſts = had 

The King re- loſt ; and the King receiving again his wife, ſhew*d 
— wife her a particular regard, whom he thought he had 
; got rid of for the remainder of her days. * 

The archbi- The archbiſhop of Canterbury, at the firſt news 


* 


Top of Can. of the treaty between the King and earl, withdrew 
terbury with- e 
draws into into Normandy,” to the monaſtery of Jumiege. 


Normandy, Soon after his departure, being look'd upon as an 
Heis exiled incendiary and the principal cauſe of the diſſenſions 
vythe general between the King and his people, he was, by à de- 
n cree of the general aſſembly, baniſhed the kingdom: 
Sigand is Stigand ſupply'd his place, upon the ſuppoſition, that 
— his baniſhment had made the ſee | 
terbury. fition by no means allow'd: by the court of Rome. 
Thus ended Goodwin's affair. According to all 

rances, this nobleman was. ruin'd for ever; 

„ ͤ Þjtf voi ologu ttt 07 99h; 


which he had no ſooner done, but they enter'd the 


ly, would himſelf, with what ſhips were ready, have 


was this real or pretend 
Goodwin's army, compoſed which; 6 | 
upon the crown, after the death of Edward; but 


| vacant 3. a ſuppo- ' 


but contrary to the expectation of his enemies, his Epwaro III. 
diſgrace render'd him yet more formidable. This 
ſame year he loſt earl Swan, his- third ſon, who 
being on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, dy'd in his 
journey ſomewhere in Syria, where he fell into the 
hands of Robbers; | ' | 
The court of England, after the return of Good- The duke of 
win, being in a thorough calm, William the Baſtard, Normandy 
duke of Normandy, ' choſe this time to make a vi- 5 * 
ſit to Edward. Some authors ſay, Edward ſent , 
him word by the archbiſhop Robert, that he de- 
ſign'd to make him his heir; and the end of this 
voyage was to have a confirmation of. the promile : 
but this is meer conjecture. However, during the 
ſtay William made in England, the King took a 
ſingular pleaſure in giving him proofs of his grati- 
tude for the favours he had received both from him- 
ſelf and the duke his father. '*Tis ſaid, - that having pretended 
publickly acquitted hingſelt of th ,juft duty, he in Will of Ed- 
private gave him more ſolid mars of his affection, ward in favour 
by making a will, in which he declared him his „ William. 
heir and ſucceſſor. If it is true that Edward made 
ſuch a will, which however no body ever ſaw, it is 
more probable *twas at this time than when he was 
in Normandy: for while the throne of England 
was in the poſſeſſion of the Danes; while Alfred 
his elder brother was ſtill living, as were alſo the 
children of Edmund Ironſide, Eo could Edward 
poſſibly foreſee he ſhould be one day King of 
England? But at the time William the Baſtard was 
in England, Edward, notwithſtanding the feign'd 
reconciliation, indulging a ſecret hatred to Good- 
win, and perhaps ſuſpecting that he aſpir*d to the 
crown, might hope by ſuch a diſpoſition to break 
his meaſures : tho* 'tis much more likely he never 
made any ſuch will, and might think it ſufficient 
to give the duke a verbal promiſe. However, it 
ed will, or this verbal 
promiſe, which gave the duke a pretence to ſeize 


tis very plain, that Goodwin had no knowledge of | 


this will, or this verbal promiſe, which we may 
| eaſily gather (as he was a ſworn enemy to the 
| Normans) by his taking no meaſures to hinder a 


Norman prince reigning over the Engliſh. We may 
ſay by the by, the ſituation of the Engliſh affairs 
at that time, when Goodwin had near as much 


| power as the King hiniſelf, makes what ſome 


authors have advanced, viz. that Edward cauſed 


his will in favour of William to be approved and 
ratify'd by the general aſſembly, altogether incre- 
dible. | | Toy Mt 


Edward, in vain, uſed all poſſible means to pre- Ax' 1063. 


vent Goodwin riſing to a greater height: but the Death of 
power of this nobleman was already at ſuch a pitch, Goodwin. 


as it might. have produced dreadful conſequences, 

if death had not freed the King from ſo hated a 
ſubject at the time he was moſt formidable. If we 

may credit certain hiſtorians, Goodwin dy'd a very 
extraordinary death, attended by circumſtances, 

which, had they been verify'd, would have deſerv'd 

our attention: they ſay, the King having invited | 
the carl ro his table, let drop ſome words by which ©  - 
Goodwin comprehended the murther of prince Al.. 
fred ran ſtill in his mind; and add, that Goodwin 
not doubting but they were a reflection upon him, | 

| roſe from the table, and, with a good deal of em? 

motion, addreſs'd himſelf to the King in theſe 
words: I underſtand, my lord, by what you 
have juſt ſaid, you ſtill believe me guilty of the 
„ murder of the prince your brother, tho? I have 
been fully acquitted: but to give you freſh proof 


of my innocence, I pray God, that the bit L am 


— A 


as. . 1 of ME. 6 


N n 


„ choak me, if I had any hand in the death of that 
Tis pretended, that in ending theſe 
Wie ine e words 


| ee going to put into my mouth may immediately 
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Rowanro III. words he endeavoured to ſwallow the fatal morſel, 

lich ſticking in his throat, to the great aſtoniſh- 

| ment of all preſent, immediately choak*d him: but 

this particular, had it been true, is too remarkable 

to have been omitted by the beſt hiſtorians, who 

have made no mention of it : they agree, Goodwin 

dy'd ſuddenly at the King's table, but ſay nothing 

of the circumſtance I have juſt related, which pro- 

bably was invented to blacken the reputation of 

His fon Ha- the earl and his family. Harold, his eldeſt ſon, ſuc- 

| rold ſhccerds ceded to all his poſts; and thoſe which he had 

228 before the death of his father were given to Alfgar, 
the duke of Mercia's ſon. 

Harold's pri- Goodwin's death produced no conſiderable 

dent condu&. change; Harold had the ſame friends, the ſame 

creatures, and the fame intereſt his father had in 

his life-time : all the remarkable difference between 

the father and the ſon was, the latter, of a more 

obliging temper, behaved himſelf with leſs haugh- 

tineſs, and ſhew'd more relpe&t and ſubmiſſion to 

the King. He hop'd by this conduct to remove the 

unfortunate opinion that prince had long entertain d 

of his family; but it was in vain. Edward poſſibly 

had not the ſame averſion to him as to his father; 

but he did not leſs fear him, as indeed he had not 

leſs cauſe, Harold, of as great capacity as his fa- 

ther, but of greater probity, by his complaiſance 

and affable behaviour gain'd the affections both of 

the nobility and common people, who A ad- 

her'd to his intereſt; whereas Goodwin, by his 

haughtineſs, often loſt his friends: however, the 

ſame reaſons which obliged the King to diſguiſe his 

ſentiments during the lite of the father, made him 

continue the ſame conduct towards the ſon. Tho? 

he did not, love him, he durſt not ſhew his hatred, 

fearing to give ground to a rupture which might 

be follow'd by unhappy conſequences, conſidering 

the powerful party Harold had both at court and 


among the people. | 
An' 1054 If the exorbitant power of Goodwin's family 
2 gave the King uneaſineſs, twas ſomewhat allevi- 


* ated; by the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his kingdom ex- 
empt from war all the time of his reign: but this 


tranquillity, ſo agreeable to a prince of his pacifick 


manity, had a wonderful effect among the people, who Harold after 
began to talk pretty openly, that ſince the King the death of 


temper, was a little diſturbed by a difference he had 
with Macbeth King of Scotland, who had ſeized 
upon Cumberland. This little kingdom, which had 
been long under the protection of the crown of Eng- 
land, was in diſpute between Macbeth, and a no- 
bleman call'd Malcolm, deſcended from the Kings 


right of this latter claimant, commanded Siward 
to eſtabliſh him in the kingdom. This war was of 
no long continuance 3. for in the very beginnin 
Siward won a deciſive battle, which compell'd Mac- 
beth to abandon the country he had ſeiz d, and leave 
it in ener of his rival. Siward had ſcarcely 
Aw 1053s, COmpleated: this affair, when he was ſeiz'd by a 
Death of Si. diſtemper which brought him to his grave: he 
mm al of would abſolutely dye in his armour, and on his feet, 


Nen umber- ſaying it was a ſhame death ſhould take a ſoldier | 


Toſto, Ha- 1. 1 the | 

After the death of this lord the f 
rold's brother, . vernment o 
is * — orthumberland was given to Toſto, brother of 


of Nonhum- Harold; Edward, tho' he apprehended nothing fo 
berland, much as the a randizing mis family, had 1 
f however the reſolution to deny him the favour, 
Some authors have repreſented this ſtep as a piece of 

Fr pretending the King in ſeeming, to favour 

rold, had fuld the vacant poſt with a perſon the 

moſt proper of all others, on account of the jealouſy 
which ſubſiſted between the two brothers, to prove 
an obſtacle to his increaſe of power: but there is no 
proof of any difference at chat time between Harold 
and Toto, tho? 'tis true, they afterwards became 
enemies. "Twas therefore a very great Kar -h+ mi 
to intruſt one family with two ſo conſiderable p. A 


ſucceed to the throne as Harold. 
the Engliſh ſhew'd to this nobleman ſtung Edward 


to the quick, who had all along flatter d himſelf 
of Cumberland. Edward, who would ſupport the | q along imſelf 


as duke of Weſſex, and earl of Northumberland, Ewu xn Ill 
which put half the kingdom in the power of the * 
two brothers. Thus Edward, who very greatly ap- 

rehended this family, either by his weakneſs or 
falſe policy, did every thing neceſſary to make them 
ſtill more powerful. | 

Twas not only by the King's favour that Ha- Harold daily 

rold inceſſantly ſtrengthened himſelf : his merit and er and 
natural humanity daily gained him new friends ca- credit, 
pable of 1 his fortune, ſhould Edward 
even endeavour to ſhake it. Tho' he had married 
a daughter of the duke of Mercia, yet Alfgar, his 
brother-in-law, ſhew*d him but a cold countenance, 


raiſing their hopes, they began to penetrate farther, 

when they were met and ſtopt by Harold. He 

had of his own accord raiſed an army in his govern- 

ments; with which he reſolutely march'd to meet 

and fight them. - They ſoon found a difference be- They are de. 
tween Radulph of Mante and Harold; the latter, feated by Hz 
both braver and more experienced, defeated their old. 
army, and conſtrained them to retreat into Wales, 

from whence they durſt not again venture out. This who procures 
victory having procured a peace, Harold employed Alfgar's re- 


all his intereſt to obtain a pardon for Alfgar, and eſtabliſmen: 


at length got him remitted both to his eſtate and to 
the poſts he had held. This uncommon generoſity 
gain'd him the friendſhip of his brother-in-law,, 
and vaſtly increaſed the eſteem he was in. 
The reputation Harold had acquir'd by his laſt Ax' 1057. 


expedition, his generoſity towards Alfgar, his The people 
F - 4 deſign the 
obliging and popular behaviour, and his innate hu- crown for 


had no children, there was no body ſo worthy to Edward. 
The affection | 


he ſhould one day find an opportunity to ruin him. 
Hitherto it ſeems. probable, this prince had, de- 
ſign'd to leave his crown to the duke of Normandy, 
ſince knowing he had a nephew in Hungary, he 
had never thought of ſending for him to ſecure him 
the ſucceſſion ; but as; ſoon as he perceived Harold 
aſpired to the crown, or at leaſt, that the people 
deſign*d him for it, he concluded it would be too 
difficult to place a foreign prince on the throne in 
prejudice to an Engliſh nobleman ſo highly eſteem'd. Edward call 


ſend for his nephew Edward, ſon of Edmund. Iron- bis ne 
ſide, from Hungary: he ought: to have done on mr 
long before, had he not intended to diſpoſe of the | 
crown in favour: of another. 125 

Prince Edward arrived in England in the year 
1057, bringing with him his ſon Edgar, as yet very 
young, and his daughters Margaret and Chriſtina, 
who were all three born in Hungary. The arrival 
of this prinoe, {on oſca. King of England highly | 
rever d, could not but be agreeable to the Engliſh, 
who. without heſitation, look d upon him as pre- 
ſumptive heir to thè crown. Their affection for 
Harold not being ſufficient to efface that which 
they had for the family of: their ſovereigns. In ef- 


fect, none could diſpute the right of this prince to 
ſucceed to his uncle, ſince alandt be: babes, 
| that 


Book V. 


It is very likely this conſideration. induced him to home Edward 
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Leoff 
duke 
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Eowar III. that had he not been abſent when the queſtion was | ranſom. Harold wou'd have found it pretty dif- EpwazplIt: 
wv == who ought to ſucceed Hardiknute, but the Eng- — 


liſn would have preferr'd him to Edward. It is 

very probable, twas on this conſideration his uncle 

left him ſo long in Hungary, leſt his preſence might 
cauſe ſome . commotions: but this prince, 

who ſeem'd deſtin'd to wear the crown, dy'd ſoon 

after in England, leaving his indiſputable, but uſe- 
leſs title to his ſon Edgar, ſurnamed Atheling (1). 

Leoffrick, duke of Mercia, follow'd him in the 

ſame year. Hiſtorians give this lord very great 
en encomiums; but his wife Godiva they raiſe above 
The adventure all the women of her time. They fay, this lady, 
of Godiva his to free the inhabitants of Coventry from a fine, to 
1. on which her huſband had condemn'd them, ſubmit- 
ing Coventry 1d to an extraordinary condition, under which her 
lord had promiſed to pardon them; this was, her 

riding naked from one end of the town to the 

other : this gave the burghers but little hopes of 

getting off their amercement; but Godiva found 

means to perform it by covering herſelf with her 

hair, and forbidding by proclamation the inhabi- 

tants of the town on pain of death, to appear 

either in the ſtreets or at the windows: notwith- 

ſtanding the ſeverity of this puniſhment, one man 

was indiſcreet enough to expoſe himſelf to it, and 

| ſuffer*d death for his diſobedience. To preſerve the 
memory of this event, they conſtantly keep, in a 

certain houſe in Coventry, the figure of a man 

Alger i made looking out of the window. Alfgar, thro' the fa- 
duke of Mer- vour of Harold, who was very zealous in his in- 

cia. tereſt, ſucceeded to his father. 


Death of 

i prince Ed- 
ward. 

and alſo of 


Leoffrick 
duke of Mer- 


33 ne: The death of prince Edward awaken'd Harold's 
to the win ambition, and revived his hopes. This prince in- 


deed had left a fon, who ſucceeded to his right, 
but he was ſo young, that it ſeem'd eaſy to ſup- 
plant him; beſide he might poſſibly dye before 
the King. Thus Harold ſeeing a favourable con- 
juncture, reſolved to improve it to his advantage; 
but before he wou'd openly declare his deſigns, 
fle lsof the he thought it was proper to get his brother Ul- 
Ling the hoſ- noth and Hacun oy gh whom his father had 
tages given given to the King for hoſtages, out of the hands 
him by Good- Of the duke of Normandy : tho? he had often been 
very urgent in this requeſt, repreſenting, that by 
the death of Goodwin, the cauſe of their deten- 
tion ceaſed, and *twas a hardſhip to deprive them 
of the education they might receive in their own 
bat cannot ob COUNtTry, he cou'd never obtain a favourable anſwer 
tin tbem. of the King, Edward- affirmed, they were not in 
his power, and that as they were in the hands of 
the duke of Normandy, *twas to that prince he 


ought to addreſs himſelf, Harold finding he cou'd | 


get no other anſwer from the King, aſked his 
rmiſſion to go into Normandy, and ſolicit their 
iberty from the duke; this he eaſily obtain'd : 
nothing cou'd be more agreeable to the King than 
the earl's reſolution of going thither, not doubting 
but the duke would detain him, or at leaſt hoping 
that William wou'd' take efficacious meaſures . to 
remove all obſtacles. which he might apprehend 

from Harold. . "Wh 
le ſets out to Harold having obtain'd the King's leave, em- 
P do and de- bark d for Roan (2) without the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
mand them the danger into which he ran, as he was ignorant 
wuke of Nor. Of the King's deſigns with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
mand He had ſcarcely left the ſhore, when he was over- 
taken by a ſtorm, which drove him upon the coaſts 


of Picardy, and obliged him to put into a ſea port 


belonging to Count de Ponthieu, where he was im- 
He k; arreſted mediately arreſted. As ſoon as he was known, he 
n the earl of was carried to the Count, who finding ſo rich a 


— ter· prize in his hands, reſolved to extort à very great 
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|. was determin'd to 


ficult to have drawn himſelf out of this trouble, if 
in the time he pretended to treat about his ran- 
ſom, he had not found means to inform the duke 
of Normandy of the accident befallen him in going 


detain a ſtranger, who in his paſſage to Roan, had 
by a ſtorm been driveri upon his coaſts. 
earl being no match for the duke, releaſed his 
priſoner, who immediately went to Roari, Wil- 


either to detain him, or win him over to his 1n- 
tereſt, By the firſt he fear'd to declare himſelf too 
ſoon ; for it was not to# his advantage the Engliſh 
ſhould as yet know he had any thoughts of the 
crown. Beſide, Harold had ſo many friends in 
England, that he apprehended his confinement might 
cauſe a war between that kingdom and Normandy, 
which might break all the meaſures which the King 
might take for his intereſt. In effect, if Edward 
ſhow'd dye during ſuch a war, how cou'd he leave 
the crown to a prince who was actually an enemy 
to the Engliſh. Beſide, Harold being duke of 
Weſſex, and earl of Kent, all the towns on the 


and *twas on that fide he might principally ob- 
ſtrut the duke's deſigns. In ſhort, William was 
not thoroughly inform'd how far Harold had pro- 
ceeded towards making his way to the crown: as 
on the other hand the intentions of the King and 
duke were a ſecret to Harold. Again, William 
reflected, that by keeping Harold in confinement, 
he ſhould violate the facred rights of hoſpitality, 
which a great ſoul can never reſolve upon with- 
out doing violence to itſelf. Theſe reflections in- 
duced him to take the other method, tho' he knew 


perſuading himſelf he ſhou'd win upon him b 


taining the crown of England. This confidence 
was attended with magnificent promiſes, in caſe 
he wou' d ſupport his pretenſions, and with giving 


him 2 of a reward, equal go the importance 
of the ſer vice: moreover he let him know he was 


not unacquainted with his ambition, in aſpiring to 
the crown, tho* he was not of the royal blood : 
and endeavour'd to make him ſenſible of the dif- 
ficulty he wou'd find in compaſſing his deſign.” 
To divert him from it, the duke ſer before him 


could not behold his ambition without jealouſy. 
To theſe conſiderations he added another of no 
leſs weight ; he plainly told him, in caſe he had 
the good fortune to furmount all the difficulties” 


— We 0 | ne 
friends to maintain a right, which he reſolved not 
to loſe but with his lite. In ſhort, that if he 


of ſecuring to him 


ho es. 


| 


ſouth coaſt were in the hands of his creatures; 


he had juſt mention'd, he wou'd, in him, find an 
„ Who wanted neither money, troops, nor 


to his court. The duke having received this ac- xx, is ſet at 
count, demanded the priſoner of the earl of Pon- liberty 
thieu, ſending him word, that he had no right to means of the 
duke of Nor- 


mandy, and 
The goes to Roan. 


liam not unacquainted with the deſigns of Harold The duke is af 
upon the crown of England, was at a loſs how a 195 how t. 


he ſhou*d proceed with him: he had but two ways, 1 


it was not leſs dangerous. In communicating his IIe endeavouf 
deſigns with Harold, he gave him an opportunity to gain him 
to raiſe invincible obſtacles to their execution: but by makin 

im a confi- 
this mark of his confidence, he declared ta him , - Ahoy > 
the hopes he had from the King's goodneſs, of ob- 


all the obſtacles which naturally wou'd ariſe 'both' 
from prince Edgar, and other Engliſh lords, Who 


rſue his firſt project, inſtead” 
Cit, as *twas in his on power, 
a rank very little inferior to that of a ſovereign, he . 
wou'd riſque a certain good, for very precarious 


arold was too able a man not to perceive Hwolddi 
that in the preſent conjuncture he had but one cards. 


of 
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(2) Some authors ſay, he had no/defign to go to Normandy, bub as he was fiſhing, the wind drove him om the conſts of Picatdy 


to 
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„ Alita add 


j he 
| II. to play, which was to ſeem convinced by t 
* 8 wherefore he anſwer'd, that wo 
Harold an- before the arrival of prince Edward, he ha 
a thought himſelf altogether as worthy of 2 
the throne as any other nobleman in the King- 
dom; he even acknowledaps, that with this _— 
he had begun to take ſuch meaſures, as wag. 
give him hopes of a happy iſſue ; but ſince f p 
arrival of Edward, he had laid aſide all _ 
thoughts, very well knowing he cou'd not preten 
to the crown, while there was in England a prince 
of the blood royal. He added, that ſince he was 
leaſed to entrult him with his pretenſions and the 
King's deſign, which had hitherto been a ſecret to 
him, he had much rather ſee the kingdom under the 
overnment of a great prince, as was the duke of 
mandy, than of Edgar Atheling, who cou'd 
ſcarce govern himſelf: and to convince him that 
he dealt ſincerely, he required of him certain con- 
ditions, and among others, he aſked one of his 
daughters in marriage, as a recompence for his in- 
tended ſervices. All that Harold required, was 
immediately and joyfully agreed to; but as the 
princeſs, whom the duke deſign'd for him, was 
yet too young, the marriage was deferr'd to a 
more convenient time. William, however not entirely 
relying upon the earl's ſingle promiſe, made him 
ſwear upon the goſpel, that he wou'd punctually 
perform his N peNente' but eſpecially that he 
wou'd lay aſide all thoughts of the crown of Eng- 
land. This agreement being made, they parted, 
in appearance, extreamly well ſatisfied with each 
other, and Harold return'd to England. 
Harold takes He was no ſooner at liberty, but he look'd upon 
rs, methods this oath as extorted, and conſequently not binding: 
Mimklf > he cou'd not conceive upon what ground the duke 
crown, of Normandy cou'd found his pretenſions to the 
crown of England, or what right Edward had to 
transfer it to a ſtranger z wherefore, far from even 
the thoughts of performing his engagements, he 
reſolved to make uſe of the duke's confidence in 
him, to his own advantage, in taking more effec- 
tual meaſures to render his deſigns abortive, From 
that time forward, he uſed a double induſtry, ſo to 
ſtrengthen his party, that it ſhou'd be in the power 
neither of the King nor Duke to raiſe any obſta- 
cles to his promotion. If he had any ſcruples on 
prince Edgar's account, they now vaniſh'd, as he 
conſider'd his taking the crown wou'd be no injury 
to that prince, whq wou'd however be deprived of 
it by the diſpoſition of the King his uncle. 
Wherefore, he was more than ever 5 in ſe- 
curing himſelf the aſſiſtance of the greateſt lords of 
the kingdom, for which he had many favourable 
opportunities. The duke of Normandy was at a 
diſtance, and almoſt unknown in England, where 
the Normans were extreamly odious; prince Edgar 
on account of his tender years, was in no condition 
to oppoſe deſigns ſo injurious. to him; and for the 
King, he was ſo irreſolute, as to the ſucceſſion, that 
he made no party, either for his nephew or the 
duke : no doubt, he was at a ſtand how to recon- 
eile his promiſe to the duke of Normandy, and his 
having ſent for his nephews to be near his perſon, 
He had no other thoughts but thoſe of his own 
caſe while he lived, giving himſelf no concern of 
what might happen 9 0 his death. Every thing 
thus contributing to Harold's deſigns, he neglected 
nothing which might ſtrengthen that eſteem the 
i Engliſh had conceived for him. He had ſoon two 
"= favourable opportunities. 555 
. a Welſh having renew'd the war, under the 
the Welth, of their King Griffin, Harold and his bro- 
| ther Toſto joined their forces to repell him. YThey 
were {o proſperous in their expedition, that having 
gain'd ſeveral advantages over the Welſh, they 
compell'd them to dethrone Griffin, and to become 


wou'd never forgive him. 


tributaries, to the crown of England. This prince EDUWARp Ill. 
S P — 


being afterwards reſtored, and again taking arms, 
Harold advanced to their frontier, and ſtruck ſuch 
a terror in the Welſh, that they ſent him the head 
of their prince. This event, which ſhew'd the 
Engliſh how formidable Harold was to the enemies 
of the ſtate, confirm'd them in the opinion, that he 
was worthy of wearing that crown, the rights of 
which he was ſo able to protect. ; 

A ſecond opportunity gave a new luſtre to Ha- 200 his bro 

: g 4 - . s driven 
rold's reputation, by affording him means to give out by the 
as great proofs of his juſtice and moderation, as he Northumbri. 
had lately given of his courage. Toſto, his brother, ans. 
earl of Northumberland, treated the people of his 
Government with ſuch ſeverity, and was guilty of 
ſo many acts of injuſtice, that being no longer 
able to bear his oppreſſions, they roſe againſt him, 
and drove him out of their country. This action 
being of dangerous conſequence, Harold was ſent Harold is ſent 
to chaſtize them, and re-eſtabliſh his brother: at to chaſtize 
his drawing near to their frontier, the Northum-Zrhey let h. 
brians ſent Deputies to lay before him the cauſe of 3 88 
their inſurrection, aſſuring him they had no deſign of their re- 
to throw off their ſubjection to the King, but to vol. 
deliver themſelves from an unjuſt and cruel go- 
vernor, who exercis'd over them a tyrannick pow- 
er, to which neither they nor their anceſtors cou'd 
ever ſubmit; at the ſame time inſinuating their 
reſolution, to run all riſques, rather than be ſubject 
to ſuch an authority; but proteſted, if the King 
wou' d ſet over them a human governor, who would 
be guided by the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country, nothing ſhou'd be capable to ſhake their 
loyalty. To theſe remonſtrances they added, a 
long particular of Toſto's oppreſſions, intreating 
Harold to prefer the publick to the private in- 
tereſt of his family. Harold perceiving by the Haold a 
diſcourſe of the Northumbrians, this affair perſo- proves - 
nally regarded Toſto, and that the King was but | 
indirectly concern'd, reported to the court the cauſe 
of the revolt, without any partiality to his brother ; 
at the ſame time interceeding for their pardon : 
but not ſatisfied with obtaining this favour for the 
Northumbrians he procured Morkar, ſon of  Alf- Morkar is 
gar, duke of Mercia, to be appointed their gover- made earl of 
nor: by this act of juſtice he entirely acquired the 1 
affection of theſe northern people, and ſtreagthen'd a 
that friendſhip which ſubſiſted between him and 
Altgar, an union abſolutely neceſſary for the exę- 
cution of his ſchemes. But, | 1 

It this action rais'd the eſteem, and encreaſed 
the affection which the people had for him, it 
irritated, to the laſt degree his brother, Toſto, who 


He obtains 
their pardon, 


Barbarous ac- 


his rage on the perſon of Harold, he fell upon 

ſome of his domeſticks, whom cutting in pieces, he 

barrell'd up, and ſent to his brother for a preſent, 

After ſo barbarous an action, not daring to con- who with- 
tinue in England, he withdrew into Flanders to qraws into 
his father-in-law, earl Baldwin. PFlandem. 
While Harold was laying ſchemes for diſtant oy = 
views, Edward, wy little concerning himſelf about "Kg he 
the ſucceſſion (which he had ſo terribly entangled dedication of 


by his engagement with the duke of Normandy) the church cf, 


apply'd himſelf wholly to the building the church Weſtminſt 

and monaſtery of Weſtminſter ; in which he em- 

ploy'd the money deſign'd fot his voyage to Rome, 

the Pope having excuſed that fatigue upon this 

condition. There had formerly ſtood upon the 

very ſame ſpot, call'd by the Saxons Thorney, a 

famous temple. conſecrated . to Apollo. Sabert 

King of Eſſex, being converted to the true reli- 

gion, had changed this pagan, temple into a chri- 

ſtian church, afterwards demoliſh'd by the Danes : 

it had been long buried in its rains, when Edward 

undertook to rebuild and add to it a monaſtery, 

which, being Aituated to the weſt. of London, * 
| or 


5 
As he cou'd not vent tion of Toſto. 
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Epwaz III. for that reaſon call'd Weſtminſter ; that is, the 


weſtern monaſtery. In proceſs of time, a town 

adually roſe in that quarter little inferior to 

{ad which has ſtill retain'd the name of this 
monaſtery. Theſe two towns, which are parted b 

a gate only, have their diſtinct privileges and bd 

ferent magiſtrates 3 tho* they are often confounded 

under the name of London, which is the prin- 

Ile convenes cipal and moſt ancient. Theſe buildings juſt men- 
anaſlembly for tion'd being finiſh'd in the year 1065, Edward, 

- _— deſirous of having the dedication of the church 

at Weſtmin- perform'd after the moſt ſolemn manner, conven'd 
ter. a general aſſembly in London, in which all the 
biſhops: and great men of the kingdom were pre- 

He falls ſick, {ents to be witneſſes of the ceremony. At this very 
| time, finding himſelf feiz'd with an illneſs, which 
ſoon after brought him to his grave, and perceiving 

his end draw near, he employ'd his whole care in 

the performance of this dedication. As to the 

and cannot de- ſucceſſion, it was fo perplex'd a point, he wou'd 


2 — 


termine to not touch upon it: his inclinations biaſs'd him in 
name a fuc- favour of the duke of Normandy ; the right was 
celſor. apparently in his nephew Edgar ; but Harold had 
wer, and the affections of the people on his ſide. 

many difficulties, on which he cou'd not deter- 

mine when in perfect health, becoming infurmoun- 

table in the condition he then found himſelf, he 

Harold's in- left the deciſion to God alone. Harold in the 
uigues. mean while, did not ſleep over his affairs; almoſt 
all the lords of the kingdom, ſpiritual and tempo- 

The great Tal, being then aſſembled in London, he found means 
men ſend ade- to engage them in the promotion of his intereſt, 
roger the by — a deputation of their body to the dying 

g, who pm e - g 

leaves them King, to entreat his naming a ſucceſſor: but at 


the choice of a the ſame time theſe deputies were order'd to inſinuate, 
fovereign. that ſhow'd he name any other than Harold, he 
wou'd infallibly involve the kingdom into troubles, 
which wou'd not be got over without great diffi- 
culty. This wou'd agree with neither his wiſdom, 
nor that affection he had always ſhewn his people. 
Edward not being in a condition to examine propo- 
fitions of this nature, anſwer'd, that as they were 
aſſembled in a body, it depended on them to chooſe 
whom, they ſhou'd judge the moſt worthy to rule 
Death of Ed- over them. He dy'd in a few moments after, lea- 
ward in De. vying the ſucceſſion as intricate after his death, as it 
=nber 1965. was in the time of his life. 
His character. This prince, who was born at Iflip in Oxford- 
ſhire, reign'd twenty four years, without having met 
with the leaſt misfortune from foreign enemies: yet 
he cannot be ſaid to have reign'd happily, ſince he 
lived in continual apprehenſions of the over- grown 
power of Goodwin and his family: however, his 
peaceable and eaſy temper procured him ſome 
quiet: had he attempted to humble this earl, and 
to repreſs. the power of Harold, he had in- 
fallibly. brought himſelf into troubles, from which 
he wou'd not eaſily have been deliver'd: but in 
ſhutting his eyes to their intrigues, and 3 
not to ſee thro? their deſigns, he took from them 
all pretence of acting more openly: thus obliging 
thein to lay their ſchemes with a more diſtant view, 
he gain'd time for a natural death. Neither his 
virtues nor his vices were in extreams; and his un- 
derſtanding was but mean. His —. has been very 
much extoll'd, and has given him the glorious title 
of Confeſſor; notwithſtanding, we don't find his 
devotion for religion expoſed him to any great ſuf- 
ferings, without we look upon the private morti- 
fications which he might have inflicted on himſelf, 
m a motive of religion, to be a fort of mar- 
dom, *Tis certain, he was very charitable, and 
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join'd to an innate humanity, made him paſs for Eywarn III. 
a ſaint with the people; but eſpecially among the | 
monks, to whom theſe inclinations were very pro- 

fitable. His virtues have not only been heighten d 
by great encomiums, but even, 1f I may 1o fay, 
his defects have been cannonized, and given as proofs 


| of his ſanctity. We need no other evidence than 


his hiſtorian, or rather, his panegyriſt, who attri- 
butes his continence to a vow he had made before 
marriage. This hiſtorian affirms, that Edward 
married Editha, the daughter of Goodwin, for no 
other reaſon, but that of exerciſing his virtue 
by a continued temptation. . Tis eaſy, however, to 
perceive, he ated from quite another motive, 
{ſince he parted with his wife, as ſoon as he 
thought he cou'd do it with ſafety. The people, 
being by degrees poſſeſs'd with an opinion o ß 
his fanctity, he was canoniz'd by Pope * Alex- : 
ander III. by the name of EDpWARD THE Con- 
FESSOR, | | 
T was not thought ſufficient to attribute to this 

ince all the virtues neceſſary to the placing him 
in heaven, if he was not alſo Wader among the 
ſaints of the higheſt order. Tis pretended, he was 
honour'd with ſeveral revelations, with the gift of 


prophecy, and ſeveral other advantages, of which 


they allege ſuch trifling proofs, they axe too mean 

to be mention'd: however, I cannot omit the eſ- 

pecial grant he is ſaid to have received from heavy 

of curing the King's evil, which virtue is pretended Gift of curing 
to have been tranſmitted to all his ſucceſſors Kings the King's 
of England. From hence ariſes the cuſtom prac- evil. 

tiſed by theſe Monarchs, of touching, at a certain 

time of the year, thoſe who are. afflicted with this 

diſtemper. But the late King William III. of glo- 


| rious memory was ſo perſwaded, that he ſhou'd 


do no injury to the perſons labouring under the 
aforeſaid malady, if they were deprived of this _. 
relief, that he abſtain'd from it during the whole 
courſe of his reign. The Kings of France pre- 
tend alſo to the ſame prerogative: ever ſince the 
time of Clovis, the firſt chriſtian King of that 
nation, | n 
Not any of Edward's virtues have been ſo much Proofs given 
extoll'd as his good nature. Several inſtances of his of his good 
life have been tranſmitted to us, 10 give an idea of 
his great humanity, out of which I ſhall only re- 
late two, which may ſerve as patterns: one day 
being laid down upon a bed, a ſervant of his, not 
thinking him in the chamber, ſtole ſome mone' 
out of an open trunk: the King took not the le 
notice of him: a little while after, the ſame ſei - 
vant coming for more, Edward, without any emo- 
tion, ſaid to him, Child you had better have been 
“ fatisfy'd with what you took at firſt, for if my 
„ chamberlain ſhou'd catch you, he wou'd both 
„take away your money, and order you to be 
„ whip'd”. Another time, as he was hunting, ſeeing 
a countryman wilfully put his dogs to a fault, he 
gallop'd up to him, and faid angrily, “ By our 
% Lady, I wou'd be even with you, if it was in 
„ my power”. Theſe are the undoubted proofs 
which we have of his great good nature; which, 
according to his panegyriſts, have raiſed him above 
all others. . To 
Edward was the laſt King of the race of Egbert ; 
not, as ſome have falſely advanced, the laſt Saxon 
King, his ſucceſſor being of that nation. If this 
weak prince had not been ſo unſeaſonably obſtinate, 
as to refrain from the Queen his wife, who was 
very beautiful, and very virtuous, he might have 
had children, and by that means have prevented 
the TE PRodl which brought the Engliſh into ſer- 
Side eee 
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he employ'd thoſe ſums in alms, which o- 
ther princes idly laviſh in their pleaſures. This, 
Elected inthe year 1160 
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EDPWARD III. 
The three 
ſorts of Laws 
in England 
reduced into 
one Body in 
Edward's 
reign, 


Ax? 1066, 
Harold is e- 
lected by the 
1 aſſem - 


ly, 


Before Edward's time, the laws of the Weſt⸗ 
ſaxons, Mercians, and Danes, were all obſerved in 
England, viz. the firſt in Weſſex, the ſecond in 
Mercia, and the laſt in Northumberland: this prince 
reduced them all into one body; from that time, 
they became common to the whole kingdom, and 
were call'd the laws of Edward, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe of the Norman Kings, which were 
afterwards introduced. 


HAROLD I. 
Twenty Firſt King of EncLanD. 


If the nobility aſſembled to elect a ſucceſſor to 
Edward had bi ern juſtice, right, or the ancient 
cuſtoms of the kingdom, they might, without dif- 
ficulty, have diſcover'd the heir to whom the crown 
of right devolved. Edgar Atheling was the. only 
prince of the blood of their ancient Kings, and 
conſequently the only one who had any pretenſions 
to the throne : but Harold had ſo well united his 

arty, that he was elected by an unanimous con- 


ſent, the aſſembly not vouchſafeing to allow the 


right of the lawful heir to be examin'd into. 
As to the duke of Normandy, it does not appear 
they had the leaſt regard to the pretenſions he might 
form from the ground-work ot Edward's diſpoſi- 
tion. *Tis certain, this prince had hitherto made 


no publick declaration of his claim to the crown of 
England. Wherefore, the Engliſh nobility might 


Divers opini- 

ons on the 

manner of Ha- 
rold's election. 


very well be unacquainted with, or ſerm ignorant 
of, his pretenſions. But had they even known 
them, it had only proved a freſh motive for their 
lacing on the throne a King more capable than 
Edgar to defend the kingdom againſt the inva- 
ſions of a foreign prince. | 
Among the hiſtorians who have wrote on this 
ſubje&, ſeveral maintain, Harold was elected in 
the Wittena-Gemot, at that time ſitting, by an unani- 
mous vote, without the leaſt compulſion ; and the 
day after his election crown'd by the archbiſhop of 


Lork; others pretend, he uſurp'd the crown, having 
extorted his nomination from the late King a few 


Edgar's right. 


Examination 
of William's 
right. 


moments before he expired, and compell'd the 
aſſembly to elect him. 
who look upon this election a meer fable, and 
affirm, that Harold giving himſelf no trouble about 
the conſent of either lords or commons, did him- 
ſelf place the crown upon his own head, without 
farther ceremony. The reaſon of this diverſity, is, 
the hiſtorians had no other view, than the eſta- 
bliſhing either the right of Harold, or that of the 
duke of Normandy ; as if prince Edgar's title 
ought to 7 for nothing; tho“ *twas he alone who 
cou'd juſtly pretend to the crown, But as among 
this diverſity of opinions we run a riſque of giving 
ourſelves up to the guidance of our paſſion, or of 
being led away rather by the prejudice of hiſtorians, 
than conducted by equity, an explanation of this 
affair, in reporting what cou'd be alleged for each 
different rival, cannot be thought uſeleſs. | 
As to prince Edgar, *tis ſufficient to ſay, he 
was the only prince of the blood royal; it is true 


There are others again | 


they might have objected to him, that he was a 


foreigner by birth; but as Edward was exiled 
without any form of law, the ſon's title ought 
not to beinjur'd by Canutus's, having oppreſsd the 
father. As to the duke of Normandy, tis not to 
be imagined he woy'd have aſpired o the crown 
of England without ſome ground; and fill we 
cannot conceive under what title he cou'd make 
his claim; ſo great a diverſity do we find among 
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the authors who have wrote upon this ſubject. Some Hann II. 


ſay, he was call'd in by the Engliſh, to deliver 


them from the tyranny of Harold (1); others, that E | 
Edward having taken ſhelter in Normandy, had gliz, c. 16. 


promiſed to make him his heir, if ever he ſhou'd 
come to the crown of England: in ſhort, a great 
many pretend, that Edward had made a will in 
his favour; and ſome even affirm, that this will 
was ratified by the general aſſembly of the nation 
in Edward's life-time : but this pretended will was 
never produced. It does not appear that William 


ever laid any ſtreſs upon ſuch an act, as he cer- 
tainly wou'd have done, had he known it, or had 


it been in his power; *tis then, according to all 


appearance, upon ſome verbal promiſe which Ed- 


ward made him while he was in England, that 
he ſet up his pretenſions; and doubtleſs, it was in 
conſequence of ſuch promiſe, that he required 
Harold not to enter into competition with him. 
Had juſtice been done to Edgar, and had this 
Way been actually upon the throne, tis not likely 
William wou'd have rely'd on ſo frivolous a preten- 
ſion to have torn the crown from his head, to 
whom it , lawfully. appartain'd : but he had to do 
with Harold, a private man, who by his unjuſt 
cabals, without any colour of right, got the crown 
adjudg?d to, himſelf ; wherefore, ſetting Edgar aſide, 
he oppos'd his pretenſions to thoſe of the King 
then reigning. His intereſt induced him to be- 
lieve, ſince the Engliſh had thought proper to 
exclude. the right heir, that Edward's promiſe oughr 
to be of as much weight as an election. We may 
add, he look'd upon the crown of England as an 
inheritance of which he was aſſured, eſpecially after 
the oath he had exacted from Harold. Thus, re- 
ſentment for having been deceived, deſire of re- 
venge, but, above all, ambition, the principal 
ground of this quarrel, concurr'd to make him 
take the reſolution of attempting the acquiſition of 
this crown, and reſolutely to arm himſelf againſt 
all difficulties. As he was perſuaded he had as 
Juſt a title as Harold, he thought it lawful for 
him to wreſt the crown from a prince to whom 


nature had given no right. In all appearance, theſe 
were the motives which incited William to ſo 


great, yet ſeemingly - precarious, an undertaking. 


As to Harold's title, we muſt conſider it with Examination 


reference to that of the duke of Normandy, and 5 . 


to that of Edgar Atheling. If we examine the 
election of this King, in oppoſition to the duke, 
we diſcover nothing — — or what the duke 
of Normandy had any juſt reaſon to find fault 
with. Tis certain, had Edward even named Wil- 
liam for his ſucceſſor, either by his will, or other- 
wiſe, this nomination cou'd not have been valid, 
at leaſt, not *till it had been ratify'd by the ſtates 
of the kingdom, which ſome authors affirm was 
obtain'd, being ſenſible William had but a very fee- 
ble title without ſuch ratification ; and indeed where 
are the people: who without compulſion, . wou'd 
allow their King, by his only nomination, to ſet 
over them a foreign prince, in prejudice to either 
the princes of the blood, or of the beſt qualified 
noblemen of. the kingdom? if this has ever been 
ſeen, it has been by a ſurprize upon the peo- 
ple, who have not had time to oppoſe it. Where- 
fore, at leaſt, with reference to the duke of Nor- 
mandy, Harold was very lawfully elected, as his 
election was by the nobility. of England, whoſe 
prerogative William had no right to call in 
e 1 e 
If ve examine, Harold's title with reſpect to 


prince Edgar, twill be hard to make as favou- 


rable an interpretation; we may indeed ſupport it 
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{1) T believe Knyghton, quoted in the margent, is the only 


one who is of this opinion. 
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Haro IL. by the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that du- | 


to diſturb his 
brother Ha- 
rold, 


Heplunders 
the Iſle of 
Wight. 

He makes a 
deſcent at 


north, 


Morkar 
mar ches a. 
ganſt him. 


ring the whole time of the Saxon Kings, the 
crown of England was elective, and *depended on 
the nobility and people to give it to whom they 
ſhou'd judge proper; but to take no notice of the 
difficulties which clog this opinion, was it allow'd 
to be ſo, it wou'd not juſtifie Harold's election. 
However the prerogatives of the nobility and peo- 


ple might have been ſtretch'd in the time of the 


Saxon Kings. I don't believe any will pretend 


they extended to the power of depriving the prin- 
ces of the royal family of the crown, to give it 
to a ſubject; at leaſt it will be very difficult to ſup- 
port ſuch an aſſertion, by any example drawn 
from the —_ of the Anglo-ſaxons. The queſ- 


tion is then reduced to this, if the nation had a 


right to elect Harold, to the prejudice of Edgar; 


or if, on this occaſion, the people did uſurp a pow- 


er which did not primitively belong to them? As 


I deſign elſewhere to handle this ſubject, I ſhall not 
at preſent undertake to decide upon it. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that ſuppoſing this prerogative in the peo- 
ple, it muſt be allow'd, that on this occaſion, they 


made a wrong uſe of it, and were guilty of very 


great injuſtice to Edgar: but however defective 
might be Harold's election, it gave him a right 
incomparably more lawful than the ſimple nomi- 
nation of Edward cou'd poſſibly have given Wil- 
liam, even was the' will talk*d of real, as there 
is great appearance *twas no more than imag1- 
nary. By what has been ſaid, *tis eaſy to conclude 
the duke of Normandy's pretenſions were but ill 
grounded : wherefore let us return to the hiſtory, 


"Toto prepares Harold being crown'd, not a perſon in the king- 


dom refus d to acknowlege him, but if he met 
with no opponents to his advancement at home, 
*twas not the ſame every where. Not to men- 
tion the duke of Normandy, who made no diſco- 
very of his deſigns till he was in a condition to 
put them in execution; earl Toſto prepared to 
moleſt his brother in his new dignity he cou'd 
never pardon him his impartial procedure, when 
in juſtice to the Northumbrians, he. occaſion'd his 


being deprived of his government. Tho' Harold, 


ſeared on the throne, one wou'd think ſhou'd ap- 
pear more formidable to him than before, yet 
this reflection only ſerv'd to redouble his hatred, 
and ſpur him on to ſeek all poſſible means of 
draging him down from this height of grandeur. 


Being acquainted with the duke of Normandy's 


deſigns, with whom he had a ftrict friendſhip, as 
they had married two ſiſters, daughters of the earl 
of Flanders, he went to, and concerted meaſures 


with him, for the dethroning the King his brother, 


There is no doubt of William's encouraging him 
in that deſign; but it does not appear he furniſn'd 
him money, troops, or ſhips, ſtanding in great 
need of them himſelt, for the expedition he medi- 
tated. Tis therefore probable Tofto was furniſh'd 
by his father-in-law with ſome ſhips, with which 
he. infeſted the coafts of England, and plunder'd 
the Iſle of Wight; afterwards he landed ſome 
troops at Sandwich, but hearing the King was 
on 8 march to oppoſe him, he again fer fail, 


Sdwich, and ſteer'd for the northern coaſts, and having with 
terwards in 


his little fleet enter'd the Humber, made a deſcent 
in the county of York, which he waſted as an e- 
nemies country. | 
. Harold not judging it proper to leave the ſouthern 
coaſts, to make head againſt his brother, gave that 
commiſſion to Morkar, whoſe particular intereſt 
it was to repell Toſto, as he had ſucceeded. to his 
88 in the north: he himſelf continued in 
ondon to have an eye over Edgar's partiſans, 
leaſt they ſhou'd ſtir up commotions in favour of 
that young and plunder'd prince. This is what then 
ſeem'd to him the moſt of any thing to be appre- 


| hended, as he was ſenſible the injuſtice done to HR II. 
Edgar muſt neceſſarily have diffatisfy'd all „ | 
were attached to the family of their ancient Kings; ny ns * 
wherefore to prevent the effects of ſuch diſcon- Edgar. 
tent, he made it his buſineſs to give this prince 
and thoſe of his party great demonſtrations of 
a ſingular regard, and often inſinuated, that his 
acceptance of the crown was owing to Edgar's 
youth; hinting, he had a deſign to reſtore it, when 
this prince had attain'd a proper age. As he wou'd 
have this believed, he created him earl of Oxford, 
and ſeem'd to take a particular care of his educa- 
tion, that he might be capable of the government. 

In the mean while, 2 and his brother Morkar 
Edwin, earl of Cheſter, made long marches to defeats Toſta, 


| oppoſe the progreſs of Toſto, who had croſſed to -— rpg | 


the ſouth ſide of the Humber : they met with him 

in the county of Lincoln, and ſo ſurpriz'd him by 

their expedition, that his little army was routed, 

and he conſtrain'd to re- imbark. Toſto perceiving 

he cou d undertake nothing conſiderable with his 
handful of troops, ſtecr'd tor Scotland, in hopes 
of getting a reinforcement from that country; but 

not finding the King of Scotland diſpoſed to back 

him, he again pur out to ſea, with a deſign to A contrary 
make another deſcent in England : a contrary wind, wind drives 
which did not ſuffer him to put this deſign in exe- him on the 
cution, drove him on the coaſts of Norway, where dals of Nor- 
chance threw what he ſought in his way.“ 3 

Harold, ſurnamed Hartager, King of Norway; He E 
had lately ſeiz'd upon ſome of the Orcades Iſles be- the King of 
longing to Scotland, and was preparing a conſider- Norway to un- 
derable fleet to extend his conqueſts. Toſto in- conqueſt of 
formed of this prince's views, went to him, pre- England. 
tending he was purpoſely come to propoſe him a Fl Wigom: 
more conſiderable enterprize : he repreſented to an 
him, that a fair opportunity offer'd of ſubduing 
England, if he wou*d turn his arms on that ſide z and 
the more to induce him, let him know, there were 
two powerful factions in the nation, both oppoſite 
to the King, one ſupporting the right of prince 
Edgar, and the other that of the duke of Norman- 
dy; and that the Engliſh being thus divided, 
their country would prove an eaſy conqueſt. He 
added, that he kept vp a correſpondence in Nor- 
thumberland, which would be 4 uſeful in the 
execution of this deſign. In a word, he perſwaded 
him, that the King his brother was extreamly hated 
by his ſubjects, who would infallibly deſert him as 
ſoon as a foreign army appear'd ſufficient to ſupport 
his enemies. Harfager thirſting after glory, and 
already, in imagination, poſſeſs d of ſo rich a prey, 
was very eaſily wrought upon to enter into this 
project. Prepoſſeſs'd with the opinion which he had 
conceived by Toſto's repreſentations, that he ſhould 
meet with few obſtacles, he reſolved to employ all 
his forces to make ſo glorious a conqueſt. 

While the King of Norway was buſied in his pre- The duke of 
parations, the duke of Normandy was not leſs ſe- Normand 
riouſly intent upon the means of wreſting from Ha- af“ or 
rold a crown on which he himſelf had reckon'd. 
and which he could not ſee Harold wear without in- G. Malmeſb. 
dignation. Though in all appearance his rival was Camden Nor- 
firmly ſettled on the throne, yet William thought man. 
himſelf in a condition to force him out of it; ſince, 
if all other means fail'd, he had his ſword to truſt | 
to : but that he might proceed regularly, he ſent He ſends am- 
embaſſadors to this prince to ſummon him to give baſladors to 
him up the crown, and in caſe of refuſal, to accuſe — 
him of his breach of oath, and to declare war. Ha- | 
rold anſwer'd the ambaſſadors, ©** That their ma- The King's 
e ſter had not the leaſt colour of right to the crown anſwer. 
of England; that had the late King even diſ- 

6 one of it to him, which was unknown to the 
„ Engliſh, yet ſuch diſpoſition was contrary to the 
& laws of the kingdom, which did not permit a 


| «© ſovereign to diſpoſe of the crown as he E * 
o | th 


| 
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410 II. ; t eſpecially to a foreigner. As to him- 
* 40 rel] M * by thoſe who had the power 
« of placing Kings upon the throne, and that he 
c could not View his crown to another, without 
« betraying the truſt r ofed in him by the Engliſh. 
. As to the breach of oath with which they re. 
« broach'd him, he ſaid, that oath being extorted 
« from him at a time when he was not at liberty, 
« was by the laws of all nations void in itſelf. 
6 Laſtly, he added, that he was able to defend 
« his rights againſt whoever would undertake to 
« diſpute them. This quarrel being of too great 
importance to be otherwiſe decided than by the 
ſword, each prince took ſuch meaſures as he thought 
moſt conducive to a happy iſſue, _ | 
William con- The duke of Normandy's rage for having been 
tinues his pre- Jeceived, his thirſt of revenge, ſhame of retract- 
parations. ing, and the flattering hopes of bringing England 
under his dominion, put him upon making the moſt 
Harold endea- vigorous efforts to ſucceed in his deſigns. On the 
yours to gain other fide, Harold perceiving he ſhould have a 
the affeQtion of . 7 . h d . d d h 1d 
his ſubjes ; formidable enemy upon his hands, judged he cou 
do nothing more ſerviceable to his intereſt,. than to 
in the affections of his people; wherefore he made 
Firaſelf more popular than he had hitherto: been, by 
taking off part of their taxes, and ſeeing juſtice 
carefully and impartially diſtributed, In a word, 
he neglected nothing which might contribute 
to confirm his ſubje&s in that love and eſteem 


not fruitleſs 3' the Engliſh, charmed with theſe 
| firſt ſteps, which gave them the moſt agreeable 
proſpect, reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes 


| 


to ſupport him in that throne, of which they had 


given him poſſeſſion, William, on the other hand, 
acquainted with theſe diſpoſitions of the people, 
was ſenſible. he could never accompliſh his enter- 
prize, but by levying forces equal to thoſe of the 

| enemies he reſolved to attack, 
William ſeeks The duke's greateſt difficulty was raiſing ſums 
means to raiſe neceſſary for carrying on fo vaſt an undertaking ; the 
8 firſt method he try d was aſſembling the ſtates of 
Normandy to obtain a lupply from them; but 
he did not find them inclin'd to agree to his re- 
The fiates of queſt, They anſwered, ** That Normandy having 
of Normandy been drain'd both of men and money by ſeve- 
— Cam de yeral 1 wars, they were ſo 1 think- 

' ( ; 1 

den Brit. ing of new conqueſts, that they did not look 
Normans, upon themſelves in a condition to defend their 
4 own country, if attack d by a powerful enemy. 
“ That beſide, not to examine the juſtice of the 
* dyke's pretenſion to England, they did not judge 
* this enterprize an advantage to their country. In 
** ſhort, they were not obliged to ſerve their prince 
* in foreign wars, if the ſtate was not — 2 
This reſolute anſwer making the duke loſe all hopes 
of obtaining money from the ſtates, he thought 
upon ah expedient, which ſucceeded much better; 
| is was, borrowing of private men, He gain'd 
75 over ſome of the principal, who ſtirr'd up the emu- 
He ſupplied ation of others. William Fitz-Oſborn took upon 
ie him to fit out forty ſhips at his own expence ; the 
N richeſt men contributed, each according to his ſub- 
| ance, very conſiderable ſums 3 by which means 
1 William amaſſed more money than he could have 
RG hoped from the ſtates : but as this was not ſuffici- 
the neighbour- = he el ſome of his neighbouring Princes 
ing . — , Urnilh him troops and ſhipping, upon his pro- 
— miſe of aſſigning them lands in England, when in 
Hp his poſſeſſion, He aſked a ſupply from France, 
without giving but twas not the intereſt of that crown to make 
him — the duke more powerful than he already was. It 
terruption, Was well for him, that King Philip, who was under 
the guardianſhip of the earl of rs, ſuffer'd 
him to go on in an enterprize, which a prince at 


p. » and knowing his intereſt, would certainly have | 
rance I 


meaſures to have render'd abortive. 


indeed did endeavour to divert the duke from this Hanors Il. 
— 


undertaking, but it was to no purpoſe. | 
William was a prince of too good ſenſe to be igno- The Pope 
rant of the weakneſs of his pretenſions; wherefore countenance; 
he neglected nothing which he thought might give bis deligns 
them ſome colour of juſtice, In this view, he hit upon 
a very proper method to dazzle the eyes of the pub- 
lick : this was, to get the Pope's approbation of his 
enterprize, promiſing him, as *tis ſaid, to make 
the kingdom of England tributary to the holy ſee. 
Whether this be ſo or not, the Pope warmly eſpou- 
ſing his intereſt, ſent him a bleſſed banner as a token 
of his approbation, and to convince all chriſtians 
that religion was concerned in this affair, he ſolemn- 
ly excommunicated thoſe who durſt undertake to 
diſturb the duke in the execution of his deſign. 

This approbation was of very great advantage 
to William, as it gave him means to juſtify the en- 
terprize he meditated, and at the ſame time ferved 
to remove the ſcruples of thoſe whom he endea- . 
voured to engage in his quarrel. But it had not 
the ſame effect in England; either the Pope's ex- 
communication was unknown to the Engliſh, or 


the people eſteemed it the conſequence of an over- 


great partiality. Harold notwithſtanding drew to- 


gether a very conſiderable fleet, and a numerous ar- 
my, with which he reſolutely waited his enemy. 


The neceſſary expence to entertain ſo great forces Harold upa 
could not but be extreamly burthenſome to the falſe repon 
i * they already had for him. His endeavours were 
u 


ople, which was what the King would willingly lays up his 


: : Fs ſhi d dil. 
ave avoided. After he had waited William's ar- 1 his " 


rival for ſome months, finding he did not appear, troops. 
and the autumnal equinox drawing on, he imagin'd, Cam 
according to the falſe advice he had received, that 
the duke of Normandy had put off his expedition 
to the next ſpring: thus perſwaded, he thought 
he might, without, danger lay up his ſhips for the 
winter, and diſband his army, to avoid-an uſeleſs 
expence. | 
But while he was upon: the road in his return to The King of 


London, from the county of Kent, where he left * 
| theſe laſt orders, word was brought him that the jand. 


King of Norway and earl Tofto had enter'd the 
Tyne with a fleet of 300 fail. Surpriz'd at this 
unexpected invaſion, he expeditiouſly got together 
his army, which was beginning to diſperſe ; but the 
Norwegians had made great progreſs before he was 
ready to march. After they bad plunder'd ſeveral 
counties ſituated upon the banks of the Tyne, they 

ut to ſea again to enter the Humber, and having 

anded their troops on the ſide of Northumberland, 
waſted the country with inexpreſſible cruelty. Mor - He defeats 
kar and Edwin, who. were upon the ſpot, endea- 1 and 
voured with ſome troops, haſtily levied, to put a 
ſtop to their progreſs ; but they were ſo roughly 
handled, hardly a man of their army eſcaped. Ela- 
ted with this 8 ſucceſs, the enemy advanc'd 
and beſieged York. They took this city with little The Nome. 
trouble; it being airy ae with every thing ne- Fork. 
ceſſary for a defence, the inhabitants choſe rather 
to ſurrender upon terms, than to expoſe themſelves 
to utter ruin by theſe foreigners. - Harold in the er 
mean while having drawn together his army, made —— and 
an expeditious march to fight the King of Norway, marches a- 
who having left his fleet in the Humber, advanc'd gaiaſt chem. 
towards the north to compleat the reduction of Nor- 
thumberland, before he undertook any other con- 
queſt. As he marched but ſlowly, and Harold uſed 
all the expedition poſſible, he reach'd the Norwe- 
glans at Stamford bridge, on the river Derwent, 
a little below York. They ſceing him approach, 
retrenched themſelves in ſuch an advantageous poſt, 
that it ſeem'd impoſſible to force them; The river 
dividing the two armies, they could not be atrack*d 
but by the bridge of Stamford, of which they had 
poſſeſſion: but notwithſtanding this obſtacle, Harold, 
who very well underſtood of what importance it 


was, 
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HaxoLD II. was to engage them, order'd the immediate attack 


of the bridge, which the enemy defended with great 
reſolution, but could not withſtand the efforts of 
the Engliſh, tho' animated by the prodigious cou- 
e of one of their horſemen *, who alone kept the 
aſſage a conſiderable time. This brave man being 
Eil, Harold became maſter of the bridge, 
march'd his army to the other ſide, and fell ſo fu- 
riouſly in with the enemy, that after a fight, in 
which they did not make an ill defence, he gave 
them a total overthrow : there never was battle 
fought in England between two ſuch numerous ar- 
mies, there being 60,000 men in each. Harfager 


Harfager and and Toſto were ſlain either in the action, or in the 


Toſto are 
lain. 


urſuit, and Harold obtained a compleat victory. 

he battle, which was very bloody, laſted from 
ſeven in the morning to three in the afternoon.- Of 
all the enemies army, which required 500 ſhips to 
tranſport them from Norway, no more were left 
than what Olaus ſon of Harfager could, with the 
permiſſion of the conqueror, embark in twenty 
which were found fufficient to carry off the remains 
of his army. The booty made in this action was 
very conſiderable, as all the Norwegians had 
brought from their own country, and every thing 
they had pillaged in England, was found in their 


of prince Alfred, brother of King Edward. If e- 
ver pretence was frivolous, this muſt be allow'd fo : 
ſince earl Goodwin, author of his death, was no 
longer living, and it never had been laid at Ha- 
rold's door. The ſecond was not much more plau- 
ſible, as it was for the re-eſtabliſhing of Robert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in that ſee : but this pre- 
late was driven out by the general aſſembly in the 
reign of Edward, conſequently it could not be im- 
puted to the King then reigning. It is very proba- 
ble, this article of the manifeſto was inſerted in fa- 
vour of the Pope, who under this pretence cloak'd 
his partiality for .the duke. The third and chief 
article was, his coming to offer his aſſiſtance to the 
Engliſh to puniſh the inſolence of Harold, who, 
without any right, and by a manifeſt violation of 
his oath, had ſeized upon the crown. Tis obſer- 
vable, that he made no mention of Edward's will, 
or of any verbal, promiſe of this prince, and that 
his ſilence * this ſubject render'd his third mo- 
tive extreamly trifling. In effect, without this 
foundation, what right had the duke of Norman- 
dy to intrude himſelf into the affairs of England? 
Some have ſaid, that beſide this pretended will or 
Ei he grounded his right upon his relation to 


; camp: but Harold having imprudently kept all | Edward; but he could have no affinity to the late 
ame M this plunder to himſelf, cauſed a diſcontent among | King, but by Emma princeſs of Normandy, who 
oops ted, bis troops, which proved of very ill conſequence to | had never any right to the crown; and beſide, he 


him in the ſequel. One would think this prince, 
who was naturally generous, ought to have engaged 
the affection of his ſoldiers, by a liberality which 
would have coſt him nothing; and eſpecially at a 
time when he ſtood in ſo much need of their ſer- 


vice: but he conſider d, that in employing this 
booty in maintaining the war againſt the duke of 


Normandy,. *twould lighten the burthen of the 
people, whoſe affections he would retain at any price. 


have been of great advantage to him, as he had 
but too much reaſon to be convinced on another 
occaſion. It is a remark has been often made, that 
foldiers are never leſs regarded, than when their 
bravery has procured. ſome conſiderable advantage 
for their maſters : as their own victories contribute 
to the making them leſs neceſſary. Tho? it is 
certain, that a diſcontented army, ſoon or late, 


himſelf was a battard : but it was not ſo much up- 
on this manifeſto. that he grounded his hopes, as up- 
on the ſtrength of his army. He very well knew; 


him to have his reaſons allow'd good: however, 
not to alarm the Engliſh, he by proclamation for- 
bid all injury being done to thoſe who .were not 
actually in arms againſt him: but neither this, nor 
his manifeſto procured him many partiſans. 


No 
He ought to have conſider'd, the love of his ſol- rig could conceive on what ground he had enter'd 
diers was not leſs neceſſary ; and doubtleſs would the 


ingdom in arms, nor what advantage could. be 
reap'd by ſiding with him. 5 
The news of the Normans 


expecting this invaſion, which he thought was de- 
ferr'd to the next ſpring. As ſoon as he had re- 
ceived this intelligence, he began his march, to give 
theſe new enemies battle, who ſeem'd to him not 
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three motives ; the firſt was to revenge the death Hakorp II. 


if he gained the victory, twould not be difficult to 25 


5 0 deſcent was ſoon car- Harold goes 
ried to Harold, who was yet in the north, little to London. 


more formidable than the Norwegians. He ſoon Great acter- 
reached London, where he made a review of his tion of his 
army, which he found very much weaken'd, as well troops. 

by the battle of Stamford, as by uncommon deſer- | 
tions, cauſed by the diſcontent of his, ſoldiers : how- The nobility 
ever, the nobility. of the kingdom flock'd to him to flock to.the | 
offer him their ſervice, on an occaſion, in which it was King. 


ves their prince or general, cauſe to repent, he 
not ſet a greater value on their affection. 

The duke of While Harold was buſied in the north in ſettling 
Normandy the diſorders cauſed by the Norwegians, the duke of 
3 Eng- Normandy, . who had been long wind-bound at 
knd. St. Valery, ſet fail about the latter end of Septem- | 

ber, and ſoon arrived at Pevenſey in Suſſex. Tis | as much their, as his intereſt to repel theſe foreigners, 

faid, that leaping aſhore out of his boat, he fell | While he waited at London the arrival of ſome william ſends 
upon his face, and that a ſoldier cried out merrily, | of his troops, which were behind, William ſent him ambaſſa- 
Youte is our duke taking poſſeſſion of England ambaſſadors to ſummon him to give up the crown, dors. 
which William look'd upon as a good omen. No- | and to reproach him with the violation of his oath; 
body appearing to diſpute his landing, his firſt care | Harold was ſo ſhock'd with the arrogant language 
was to raiſe a fort near the place where he made | of theſe ambaſſadors, that he had much ado to 
bis deſcent, to favour his retreat, in caſe of neceſſi- | forbear uſing them ill: however, he contained him: Harold alſo 
ty; though ſome aſſure us, to let his troops know | ſelf, and was even with his enemy, by ſending him ſends ambaſſa- 
their ſafety depended on their bravery, he ſent his | a like embaſſy, with no. other view than to menace -« hy the 
ſhips back to Normandy. After he had ſtaid | and inſult him. William very calmly. heard all they 
ſome days at Pevenſey, he marched along the'ſhore | were order'd to ſay to him, and ſent his ambaſſa- 
as far as Haſtings, where he built a more conſide- dors back without anfyer. © © + 8 
rable fort than the former ; being there reſolved to | Harold, in the mean while, having re-aſſembled and draws 
wait his enemy, of whom he had received no in- all his forces, encamp'd Within ſeven miles of the or to the 
telligence. He publiſhed a manifeſto ,' to juſti- duke's army, with a feſolution to give him battle. mn am 
fy his entering nd, for which he alledg'd | While they were ſo near each other, the ſpies Pon 


He publiſhes 
a manifeſto. 


er ac 
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for this ſiory, ſays, he flew-farty 
the duke's order led thro''iy to take a thorough view, and ate 
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* Speed, who quotes William of Malmeſbury, Matthew of Weſtminſter, and Henry Huntingdon, 
men with his battle-ax, and was at length himſelf kill'd by a dtr. 
. Some of Harold's being taken in the Norman camp, were by 

having been handſomely refieſh'd, were ſafely ſent back. Higden. 
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Hazouv II. both ſides inceſſantly went backward and forward, 


* 


Gyrth's re- 


monſtrance to 
his brother Ha- , 


rold. 


The King's 


anſwer to his 


r. 


_ « {elf to forfeit that eſteem by a 


2s each general was equally deſirous to know the 
Wen d acl diſpoſition of his enemy 3 but thoſe 
who came from William's camp, made ſuch an ad- 
vantageous report of the number and diſci line of 
the Normans, that the principal officers of t e Eng- 
liſh army began to doubt the ſucceſs of this war. 
Gyrth, Harold's brother, took occaſion from theſe 
accounts, to perſwade him to defer the battle. > 
repreſented to him, That by temporizing, he 
«would continually ſee the number of his troops 
augment, whereas thoſe of the enemy muſt daily 
« diminiſh ; that nothing could be more prejudicial 
« to the Normans, than to paſs the winter in an 
i enemy's country, where they had not one town 
« jn their poſſeſſion, and whence, probably, want 
« of proviſion would drive them out: final- 
« ly, that he was accuſed with having violated his 
« oath, and if it was no calumny, he ought to 
« apprehend, that heaven would not prolper his 
<« arms: but notwithſtanding, if he was abſolutely 
« determined to loſe no time in engaging the ene- 
« my, he ought not to be preſent at the battle, 
&« that he might keep theſe invaders, if they had 
« the good fortune to gain the victory, under the 
« apprehenſion of having a new army to encoun- 
© ter. In a word, that if he would truſt him with 
« the command of his forces, he promiſed, not 
indeed to get the victory, that depending upon 
e upon God alone, but whatever turn affairs 
might take, to dye in acquitting himſelf of his 
« duty. Theſe reaſons were not capable to diſ- 
ſuade the King, who anſwer' d, That his former 
« actions had acquired him the eſteem of the Eng- 
« gliſn, and that he could never prevail on him- 
| frameful flight 
& that he had much rather run the riſque of a bat- 
ce tle, the event of which was uncertain, than to 
& loſe his reputation, which muſt be the infallible 
« effect of his retreating, after he had drawn ſo 
«© near the enemy, That, in the mair, the Nor- 
* mans. were not to be more apprehended than the 
«© Norwegians 3 and that were he to choſe a time 
“ to fight, he could not pitch upon one more ta- 
„ yourable z his ſoldiers being now animated b 
*« a refletion on their late victory. In a word, 
„that he was reſolved to convince his ſubjects, he 
was worthy of the crown he wore”. William, 
finding by all Harold's procedures, that he was de- 
- termined to give him battle, advanced a little, to 
take poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, where he 
t conveniently draw up his army. 


TH migh 
William ſends While both armies made preparations for an en- 


d, 


sto 


gagement, which would decide the fate of theſe 
rinces, William ſeem'd ſomewhat to moderate his 


haughtineſs. It may be preſumed, that a battle in 


an enemy's country, where he had no reſource, 
might give him ſome little apprehenſion. On the 


ther hand, he could not help reflecting on the 


blood which would ſoon be ſhed in a quarrel, 
which, whatever pretences he might give out, he 
muſt be ſatisfied was unjuſt; However, before they 


came to a battle, he ſent a monk to the King, to 


- would oblige 


make him,in his name, four propoſals, leaving it to his 


choice which he would take. The firſt was, that he 


ſhould give up the crown of England to the duke, as 
he was engaged by oath 4 the ſecond, that William 
would return into Normandy, provided -Harold 

' himſelf to do Fim homage for the 


Feuingdom of England ; by the third, he offer'd to 


leave their diſpute to the arbitration of the Pope; 


and laſtly, he propoſed che deciſion of their quar- 


2 * — * e 


rel by a ſingle combat. 
that Harold rejected theſe four propoſicions, which 


It is nothing ſurprizing, Hax I 
who rejects 


were all in favour of the duke. As for the two firſt, them 


the loſs was viſibly on Harold's ſide; the. third, 
at firſt, ſeem'd ſomewhat doubtful ; but the Pope 
having already declared for the duke of Normandy, 
what juſtice could Harold expect from him? ho 
fourth was too much to William's advantage, who 
in a ſingle combat would have riſqued only his per- 
ſon, whereas Harold would have hazarded both his 
crown and his life: the duke of Normandy by the 
victory would have gain'd a large kingdom; but 
the King would have acquired nothing more than 
the glory of the conqueſt. Beſide, Harold did 
not think the deciſion of an affair, in which the 
whole Engliſh nation was concerned, ought to de- 
end upon his ſingle ſtrength and dexterity : where- 
200 he anſwered, ©** That God would the next 
day decide their different pretenſions“. 


The Engliſh camp ſpent that night in mirth Battle of 


and feaſting, as if they had been aſſur'd of the 
victory; but the Normans were employ'd in pre- 
paring for the fight, and imploring the bleſſing 
of God upon their arms. In. ſhort, on the four- 
teenth of October Harold's birth-day, tho* much 
more memorable for one of the greateſt events 
ever happen'd in England, the two armies engaged. 
The vanguard of the Engliſh conſiſted of the 
Kentiſh troops, by à privilege that country 
enjoy'd from the time of the Heptarchy. Ha- 
rold placed himſelf in the main body of his army, 
and wou'd fight on foot to animate his ſoldiers, 
by ſhewing them their _ wou'd decline no 
danger, to which the meane 

ſed. The Normans were divided into three corps ; 
Montgomery and Fitz-Oſbern commanded the 
firſt “; Geoffery Martel led the ſecond ; and 
the duke placed himſelf at the head of the corps 
of reſerve ||, to ſend ſupplies where he ſhou'd find 
them wanting. 
a flight of arrows, which form'd a thick cloud over 
the firſt body of the Engliſh army, whoſe ranks 
being well cloſed, this diſcharge produced a con- 
ſiderable effect. This manner of fighting, unknown 
to the Engliſh, at firſt cauſed them to make a 


motion not to their advantage. The Normans en- The victory is 
deavouring to improve the little diſorder, aſſail'd long diſputed. 
| this body with great fury; but as the Engliſh im- 


mediately recover'd their order, they received them 
with that vigour, the Normans were obliged to 


of them was expo- 


Haſtings. 


The Normans began the battle by 


draw back and take breath. Soon after they re- 


new d the attack, but met the ſame reception, and 
found it impoſſible to break their enemies. The 
Engliſh chufing rather to loſe their lives than an 


inch of ground, and the Normans being aſhamed 
to retreat, both, for a conſiderable time maintain'd 
their ſtations, neither army being able to gain 


upon the other. The preſence of their command- 
ers animated their troops on each ſide, and an 
equal reſolution was every where obſervable ; but 
neither Normans nor Engliſh cou'd boaſt the leaſt 
advantage. Tis eaſy to judge of the bravery of 
theſe troops on either ſide, ſince the battle began 
at ſeven in the morning, and did not end till the 
evening. F For 
I will not venture to give a farther detail of 
this bloody battle. I have ſo little light from 
the account hiſtorians have left us, that I cannot 
flatter myſelf with being able to give a clear and 
diſtinct idea of it. I ſhall only remark two cir- 
cumſtances, which according to the unanimous re- 


port of authors, made victory declare for the 


This body conſiſted of the horſe of Anjou, Perch, and Brita). denen mall eg 


+ Was of Germans, and th le of Poitou. 
I e Nad the poo dove of 
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Hazorp II. Normans. The battle having laſted till near the 
YR cloſe of day, without any being yet able to judge 
wiliam's of the ſucceſs, William thought of a ſtratagem 
ſtratagem pro- which inclin'd the victory to his ſide. This prince, 
aue un, who had great experience, ſeeing he cou'd not 
coniderable break the Engliſh batalions, order; d his troops to 
pit fight in retreat, as if their courage fail'd them; 
but to take care not to break their ranks in re- 
tiring. This order being punctually executed, the 
Engliſh look'd upon the retreat of the enemy as 
a beginning of their victory; and full of this 
imagination, encouraged each other by reiterated 
ſhours to bear upon the enemy, who retreated 
efore them. In their eagerneſs they broke their 
ranks, that they might puſh the Normans with 
areater violence, fancying them upon the point of 
betaking themſelves to flight, *Twas then that 
William's troops, finding his ſtratagem had pro- 
duced its effect, began to make a halt, and by 
a diſcipline to which they had been long accu- 
ſtom'd, the ſeeming diſorder of their ranks was im- 
mediately repaired : after this, falling upon the 
diſorder'd Engliſh, they vigourouſly — them, 
and made a horrid ſlaughter. Harold enraged to 
ſee the victory ſnatch'd from him, which, but a 


Harold rallies moment before, he look*d upon as certain, uſed 


his troops and al] poſſible efforts to rally his troops, which were 
makes a VigO- jn an extream confuſion. His endeavours were not 
— altogether uſeleſs, for he formed, on an eminence, 
at a little diſtance from the field of battle, a great 
body which became very conſiderable, by the num- 
* ber of thoſe who fled, continually joining it. The 
. duke of Normandy's victory, while this great body 
mans, of of the Engliſh army ſubſiſted, being far from com- 
whom he leat, he cauſed a furious attack to be made upon 
— itz but the Engliſh received their enemies with 
beer. fo much reſolution, and the Normans loſt ſo many 
men in this freſh aſſault, that the ſucceſs of the 
day as yet ſeem'd doubtful. The night coming 
on, and the — of the Engliſh, making the 
duke deſpair of breaking them, he began to look 
upon himſelf as conquer'd, ſince he was not ab- 
He cannot re- ſolutely victorious, In all probability, the Engliſh 
obe to with- army, by the favour of the night, might have 
* retreated in pretty good order, if Harold cou'd 
have prevail'd on himſelf to have quitted the field 
of battle to his enemy, while the loſs on both 
ſides was pretty equal: but fearing ſuch a retreat 
might be too prejudicial to his affairs and reputa- 
tion, he reſolved not to give his enemy that ad- 
vantage, but to maintain his poſt: beſide, he 
hopzd he might rally his troops in the night, and 

be able the next day to renew the battle. 
A freſh aſſault, William ſeeing the night was likely to ſpoil him 
eine + ag of the glory of a compleat victory, encouraged 
an che Eng. his troops to attempt, by a ſecond attack, to force 
liſh betake the Engliſh out of their advantageous poſt. T was 
themſelves to in this aſſa;lt, that Harold was ſhot thro*-the head 
gt. with an arrow, and loſt his life. This fatal accident 
| diſcouraging his men, they began to give ground, 
and betake themſelves to flight. Thus Harold's 
death was the ſecond cauſe of the Normans ob- 
taining the victory, and of the pos 4 being 
entirely routed. They were purſued as long as day 


the flying troops; the conquerors giving no quat- 
ter to thoſe they cou'd overtake, not to be en- 
cumber'd with priſoners; but the darkneſs of the 
night ſaved a great part of the Engliſh army, with 
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which Morkar and Edwin retreated, Theſe two HaroL II. 
lords, who had always had a perſonal affection for cat ren 
Harold, ſeeing him, with * Gyrth and Lewin, his of Hara 
two brothers, ſlain, after having all the day given flain. 
ſignal proofs of their courage, ſubmitted to the de- 
crees of providence. The Normans loſt 6000 men 
in this long and bloody battle, which coſt the Eng- 
liſh a much greater ꝶ number. | | 

William, arrived at the .height of his wiſhes, 
made his army on their knees return humble william re- 
thanks to God tor ſo great a victory. Having per- turns thanks to 
formed this requiſite duty, he pitch'd his tent in Gd. 
the field of battle, and paſs'd that night among the 
ſlain, His own dead he order'd, the next morning, 
to be buried, and permitted the Engliſh peaſants to 
interr their countrymen. The bodies of the King and 
his brothers being found, he ſent them to their mother He ſends the 
Githa, who prepared them as honourable funerals corpſe of Ha- 
as the circumſtance of the times wou'd permit. rold and 


They were buried in the abby of Waltham, which TAE AS 


two brothers 


King Harold had founded. to their mo- 

1 hus fell Harold with his ſword drawn, to de- ther. 
fend not only his own, but the cauſe of all the Harold II. his 
Engliſh, againſt the duke of Normandy's ambi- elogium. 
tion, Hiſtorians who wrote in the reigns of Willi- 
am or of his ſons, have ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd 
to blacken the memory of Harold, by that means 
to juſtity, in ſome meaſure, the ambition of the 
duke; but all they have ſaid againſt this laſt Saxon 
King, tends only to reproach him with the violation 
of his oath, We have already ſhewn what he 
alledged on that head for his juſtification. He 
might with a great deal better ground have been 
tax d with the intrigues he carried on to exclude 
prince Edgar from the throne, who had the ſole 
right to it; but William's partiſans did not care 
to dwell upon that point, as the reflection had been 
as great upon the duke as upon his enemy. How- 
ever, we may be allow'd to ſay, Harold had been 
more worthy of the crown, had he been leſs anxi- 
ous to obtain it. While he was a private man, 
he wan the love and eſteem of his fchow-ſubjects, 
nor cou'd any act ion of his reign (which was not 
a year) forfeit that eſteem and affection. He 
tought in a ſhort ſpace two very great battles 
with different ſucceſs : in the firſt his conduct and 
bravery gave him a ſignal victory over the King 
of Norway; and the unhappy iſſue of the latter 
muſt be attributed to his ill * Br Finally, he 
was humane, mild, affable, extreamly generous, 
and, in a word, poſſeſs'd of every princely virtue. 

This monarch had two wives; by the firſt, 
whoſe name I know not, he had three ſons, Ed- His children, 
mund, Goodwin, and Magnus, who after the | 
death of their father withdrew into Ireland : by 
Algitha his ſecond wife, ſiſter of Morkar and 
Edwin, he had a ſon named Wolf, who was an 
infant when the battle of e was fought. 
He was afterwards knighted b iliam Rufus. 
By this ſecond marriage he had alſo two daugh- 
ters; the firſt named Gunilda, falling blind, paſſed 
her days in a monaſtery. The ſecond was married 
to Waldemar King of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a, 


daughter married to Waldemar King of Denmark. 
wou'd permit, and a horrible ſlaughter made of | 


Thus ended the Anglo-ſaxons ſovereignty, in End of the 
England, which Hengiſt firſt King of Kent began ſaxon domini- 
above 600 years before. The next book will ſhew us on. 


after what manner England became ſubject to the, 
: Normans. . | bh 


** 
at 


* By others named Leoffwine. 
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They are ſaid to have loft'67,974 men: this battle was fought upon a ſaturday the fourteenth of October 1066, eighteen days after 


the dulce made his deſcent in England, for he landed at Penſey or Pevenſey, the twenty eighth of September. Speed ſays, he had 896 
ſhips, and allowing 100 men for every tranſport, his army muſt conſiſt of 89,600 men; conſequently both armies were more numerous 


than thoſe at the battle of Stamford brid 
born the name of battle. 


ge. The place, near Haſtings where this battle was fought, in memory thereof, has ever ſince 
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State of the CHuRcn, from the Reign of | ETHELRED II. to the 
Norman Conqueſt, from 979 to 1066. 


Church. from the beginning of Ethelred IT's reign, 
to the ending of the Saxon dominion, we 


Sate of the Hees ſeen what paſs'd in England 


cannot expect this 


ral call this an age of ignorance throughout all 
Europe, but eſpecially with reference to England. 
If it was neceſſary to ſearch into the general cauſes 
why it darken'd not only this kingdom, but all the 
reſt of Chriſtendom, the diſcovery would not be 
diffcult. It will ſuffice to point one peculiar to 
England, namely, the continual wars which har- 
raſs'd this iſſand. The pagan forces lording over 
all the country, ſcarcely permitted to the Engliſh the 
liberty of profeſſing their religion; and conſequent- 
ly we can have but a ſlender knowledge of the 
arch in that time : wherefore I ſhall include what 
J have to ſay on this head in very few articles, re- 
ferring to the tenets; the councils ; ſome particulars 
relating to certain epiſcopal ſees, and to ſome of 
the moſt eminent among the clergy. 
The opinion Whatever endeavours have been made at different 
of the Engliſh times to prove the antiquity of the tenet of Tran- 
Gon * 4 ſubſtantiation, it cannot be made out that it was 
Euchariſt- ever received by the Engliſh church before the time 
I am now mentioning. On the contrary, it way 
clearly appears from the homilies or ſermons whi 
were read in the churches for the inſtruction of the 
faithful, that this church was at that time very far 
from ſuch a belief. There is yet extant a tranſla- 
tion of theſe homilies attributed to Elfrick, who 
lived in the reign of Ethelred II. which is a con- 
viction, that the ſentiments of the Engliſh church 
were diametrically oppoſite to this doctrine ; but 
that my reader may judge from his own eyes, *twill 
not be amiſs to give an abſtract of one of theſe 
homilies with regard to this point (1). 

There is an extreme difference between the 
“ inviſible virtue of this ſacrament, and that which 
it appears to be in the qualities of its own na- 

«© ture, In theſe laſt it is no more than corruptible 
** bread and wine. But in virtue of the divine in- 
4 ſtitution it is, being conſecrated, the real bod 
«© and blood of our Lord Jzsvs CarisT, not af- 
«© ter a corporeal, but after a ſpiritual manner, The 
4c body in which Jzsvs CRHRISTH ſuffer'd and the 
« euchariſtical body are quite different : the firſt 
*© was born of the bleſſed virgin, and compoſed of 
* bloody bones, nerves and members, animated by 
<* a reaſonable ſoul; but the body, which we term 

** euchariſtical, is made of ſeveral grains of wheat, 
having neither blood, bones, nerves or members, 

% nor having. a ſoul reſiding in it; wherefore we 


An abſtract of 
a Saxon ho- 
mily on this 


ſubject. 


** ſhould not form to ourſelves a corporeal idea of | 
** this, but conceive it in a ſpiritual ſenſe. In-the | 
..** Euchariſt, whatever repairs our nature, and forms | 
us to a better life, proceeds intirely from a my- | 


«e ſtical virtue, and a ſpiritual operation: for this 
"= reaſon, the Euchariſt is called a ſacrament, as 
sone thing appears to our ſenſes, and another ro 


—— 


period to furniſh us with great 
matter for eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. We may in gene- 


* 


cc 
cc 
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our underſtanding. What is in this ſacrament State of the 
ſerving as an object to our ſight, has a corporeal Church, 
figure; but whatever is repreſented to our un- 


derſtanding, has a ſpiritual force and efficacy. 


Moreover, the body of CHRIST which ſuffer'd, 
and is riſen from the dead, is eternal, and impaſſi- 
ble “; and is no longer ſubject to decay or death: 
whereas the Euchariſt is not eternal, but corrup- 
tible; ſubject to the force of time, and diviſible 
into ſeveral parts; *tis ground with the teeth, 
and paſſes thro? the common channels of the 
body ; and notwithſtanding its ſpiritual efficacy, 
inſeparably remains in each divided part. Tho- 
many receive this holy body, or Euchariſt, 
yet does not their multitude weaken the force 
of its operation, as the virtue of this ſacra- 
ment remains in the minuteſt particle of 
what is conſecrated ; this ſmalleſt particle having 
an equal efficacy with the greateſt : the reaſon of 
which is, that its virtue does not operate accord- 
ng to its corporeal magnitude, but by the force 
of divine inſtitution. This ſacrament is a type $ 
and a pledge; but the body of our Lord Jzsvs 
CHRIST is the truth and the reality of the re- 
preſentation. God has vouchſafed to give us this 
ledge, or this earneſt, till we come to the truth 
itſelf, and then this pledge or earneſt ſhall vaniſh 
away: for, as it has been already. ſaid, the holy 
Euchariſt is the body of Jzsvs CurisT, not 
corporeally but ſpiritually. The _— St. Paul 
ſpeaking to the Iſraelites, ſays, I would not that 
ye ſhould be ignorant bow all our fathers were under 
the cloud, and all paſs'd thro* the ſea; and were 
all baptized unto Moſes in the cloud, and in the 


ſea; and did all eat of the ſame ſpiritual meat; 


and did all drink of the ſame ſpiritual drink; for 
they drank of that ſpiritual rock which followed 
them; and that rock. was Chriſt ||. This rock 
whence the water flow'd was not Chriſt in his 
own nature, but a type and a repreſentation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, who directs this gracious exhorta- 
tion to all the faithful, F any man thirſt, let bim 


come unto me and drink, Sc. out of his belly ſhall 
flow rivers. of living water g; by which he means 


the holy ghoſt, which would be given to them 
who ſhould ,believe in him. The apoſtle de- 
clares, that the children of Iſrael who were in 
the deſart eat the ſame ſpiritual food, and drank 
the ſame ſpiritual drink, becauſe the manna 
which nouriſhed them forty years, and the water 
which flow*d from the rock, was the figure of 
the body and blood of Jeſus: Chriſt, which is 
every day offer'd in the church. This manna 
and this water were the ſame which we now of- 
fer, not corporeally, but ſpiritually. To under- 
ſtand this rightly, obſerve that our Lord: Jeſus - 
Chriſt, before his paſſion, conſecrated the bread 
and the wine into the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 
and faid, THIS Is MY BODY, THIS Is MY 
BLOOD. Tho' his paſſion: was not terminated 


| (2) Tobe found in the Bodleian Library. 
| what cannot ſuffer, or what cannot be divided. 
h f A fign of ſomething to come. | | 


Cor. x. 1, 2, 3, 
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Book V. 


State of the 
Church. 


Anglia Sacra, 
Part 1. 


Of the invoca- 
tion of the Vir- 
gin Mary and 
the ſaints. 


H. Spelman. 


Elfrick's _ 
nons, 


when he ſpoke theſe words; nevertheleſs, by a 
myſtical operation, he changed the bread into 
his body, and the wine into his blood, in the 
ſame manner as he had done in the deſart, be- 
fore his incarnation, when he changed the manna 
into his fleſh, and the water which flow'd from 
the rock into his own blood. 

As this interpretation ſhews, that when this Ho- 
mily was compos'd the Engliſh church did not be- 
lieve the tenet of Tranſubſtantiation, ſo it is not 
leſs evident, that Eſtrick, who tranſlated it into 
latin, was of the ſame opinion with the author. 


cc 


Indeed it is not agreed who was the tranſlator : 


Some believe him to have been Elfrick, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; others impute it to Elfrick, the 
grammarian, ſurnamed Putta, who was archbiſhop 
of York ; but whoever it was of theſe two, they 
both liv'd at the ſame time, in the reign of Ethel- 
red II. and neither the one or the other were ac- 
cuſed of Heterodoxy *. But as it may be objected, 
that Elfrick was not of the ſame ſentiment with the 
author he tranſlated (tho? there is no great likeli- 
hood of this objection being made) the. contrary is 
proved by the following words of the ſame tranſla- 
tor in a letter directed to the clergy of England. 
The facrifice of the Euchariſt is not the body in 
«© which our Saviour ſuffer'd for us, nor the blood 
* which he ſhed ; but *tis ſpiritually the ſame body 
c and the ſame blood after the manner of the manna, 
« which fell from heaven, and the water which 
6 flow'd from the rock. *Tis then inconteſtible, 
by the evidence of a prelate who govern'd the Eng- 
liſh Church, that the tenet of Tranſubſtantiation 
was not brought into this church in Erhelred II's 
time, who aſcended the throne in the year 979. 
To refute this proof, the homily, of which I have 
given an abſtract, muſt be affirm'd fictitious : but 
this is much eaſier ſaid than prov'd. 

It is not the ſame as to the invocation of the 
Holy Virgin, and the glorified ſaints ; ſince on the 
contrary we find that was in uſe among the Engliſh 
in the ſame age, as is apparent by a charter granted to 
the monaſtery of Glaſtenbury by Canutus the Great, 
in which mention is made of the invocation of the 
bleſſed Virgin, and of all the ſaints. But as every body 
is not equally convinced of the reality of the char- 
ters of thoſe times, the ſame thing is proved in a 
Litany, publickly recited in the — 4 8 in which 
we find, after the invocation of the ever bleſſed 
Trinity, they repeated three times, HoLY MARV 
PRAY FOR Us. After which, they directed their 
prayers to the angels and the ſaints. *Tis obſerva- 

le, when this practice firſt began to be introduced, 
they more indirectly addreſs'd the Holy Virgin and 
the ſaints in theſe terms: May THE BLESSED 
VIRCIx Mary, MoTHER or Gop, AND ALL 
THE : SAINTS INTERCEED FOR Us, And this 
appears by the Office of the Canonical Hqurs uſed 
in the times of the Anglo-ſaxons (1). This office, 


which is in latin, gives me an opportunity to ob- 


ſerve, that notwithſtanding the Leſſons, the Prayers, 
Pſalms, - Lord's Prayer and Creed, were in the 
ſame tongue, there was at the end of each verſe an 
interpretation after the manner of a paraphraſe for 
the peoples inſtruction. 18 20 36 


5 . 


In the canons which 
frick, whom J have juſt) mention'd, and who liv'd 


in the time of Ethelred II. we find the prieſts were 
order d to have two ſorts of conſecrated; oil, one 


for children, the other for the ſicx. The ſame 


canon orders, that the latter ſhould be anointed in 
their beds, and confeſs themſelves, before they re- 


go under the name of El- 


171 


ceive the unction. Moreover, prieſts are forbid to State of te 
ule this ceremony if it is not required of them by Chara: 
the ſick perſons themſelves. We may thence con- Of the extream 
clude, they did not ſtay to adminiſter the extream ünction. 
unction till the perſon was in the agonies of death: 
We allo find in the 33d canon; that the firſt four - 
general councils ought to be eſteem'd of equal au- 
thority with the goſpels; but *rwas not ſo, with 
regard to thoſe which follow'd : whence we may 
inter, the author did not look upon all the coun- 
cils, call'd general, to be infallible ; if he had, he 
would not have attributed greater authority to the 
firſt four than to the others. Belts 
From the beginning of Ethelred IId's reign, 
down to the Norman conqueſt, we find but two 
councils in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England. Ac- 
cording to all appearance, the Daniſh wars pre- 
vented the biſhops meeting oſtner, or was the 
cauſe that the acts of their aſſemblies were loſt. The 
two councils which I mean, were thoſe of 'Engſham 
and Hebba, which were conven'd while Elphe- 
gus was archbiſhop of Canterbury: the canons of 
both the one and the other are as follinia, in which 
ſomething particular may be remarkꝰ c. 
The ſecond canon of the council of Engſham, 
enjoins the celibacy of prieſts. N 
The VIIIth forbids all perſons doing any injury 
to the church, or putting a prieſt out of his benefice, 
without the conſent of his biſhop. - + _ p. $15. 
The XVIIth ordains all chriſtians to faſt on Fri- 
days, without they happen to be holy-days. | 
The XXth enjoins the faithful to confeſs them- 
ſelves often, and to receive the ſacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper, at leaſt, three times a year. | 
The council of Hebba affords but one ſingle ca- Canons of the 
non that is remarkable; *ris the IId, which ordains, "neil of 
that all chriſtians ſhould faſt upon bread and water 
three days before the teaſt of St. Michael, and give 
to the poor the ordinary expence they would have 
been at for the meals during that time; | 
This is all we find particular in theſe two ſynods; 
but in the place of councils we have the ecclcſiafti- 
cal laws of Canutus the Great, and of Edward the 
Confeſſor, of which I ſhall ſet down ſome articles, 
to ſhew the great regard theſe princes had for the 
prieſthood : the following were enacted by Ca- 
nutus. a C4 Tile ei 
The IVch enjoins all the ſubjects to ſnew a par- Eccleſiaſtical 
ticular reſpect to the prieſts, ſince their miniſtry; is 2 8 
of great advantage to the peopfe ei he Greats 
The, Vth orders, that a prieſt who: is accuſed of 
any crime, ſhall be abſolved on ſaying maſs and re- 
ceiving the Euchariſt... T0271 NOW 1 
The XIIth recommends celibacy to the prieſts, 
and gives them place in the rank of Thanes of the 
ſecond order; that is to ſay pretty near that of 
gentlemen. ' - nen er aol 
The XXth directs the paying funeral fees at the 
opening of the grave, and enjoins theſe fees bein 
paid to the pariſh of the deceaſed, though the corpſe 
be buried elſe here.. Ir 0 fat bf | 
The XXIId fixes the beginning of the day of © 
reſt jo Saturday three o'clock in the afternoon z and 
its end to Monday break of dax. 
The XXII appoints the days of faſting, and 
| places among theſe days the Eves of the feaſts of the 
Bleſſed Virgin and the apoſtless. 
There are ſeveral, others with relation to the pay- 
nient of tithes, Peter's. pence, the infringers iy e 
privileges of the clergy, and things of the like na- 


Canons of the 
Council of 
Engſham. 
Spelman, 
Conc. Tom. I. 
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ture in favour of the church. 
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»The differing 5 2 receiv'd and eftabliſh'd principles. 
(1) This was tranſlated by Elſt. — 
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State of the learn the Lord's-prayer and the Creed, without 
Church. hich, they were not to be received at the com- 
—Y munion, or permitted to anſwer for any child at 
8 its baptiſm, nor allow'd burial in holy ground. 

The eccleſiaſtical laws of Edward the Confeſſor 
run moſtly upon the protection of the churches and 
clergy. 2 : 

ee The Iſt forbids - OY of prieſts, con- 

laws of Ed. trary to the tenure of their privileges. 

| — * _ The IId eſtabliſhes — days of the week for 

Spelman, courts of judicature. 

p. 625. The IIId gives precedency to all cauſes of the 

church. | | 

The IVth ſtrongly ſettles the immunity of thoſe 
who any way are depending on. the church; and 
forbids their being try'd but by an eccleſiaſtical 
court. | 

The Vth confirms the right of refuge to the 
churches, and even extends it to the prieſt's houſes. 

The VIth deprives thoſe who have violated the 
rights of the church, from all hopes of being ac- 
quitted, without having received their ſentence from 
the biſhop of the dioceſs of that church. 

The VIIth orders the exact payment of tithes, 
and ſettles what is to be paid. 

The XIth regulates the formalities to be obſerved 
in the ſentence 'of the Ordeal. 

By the XIIth, the fine impoſed for the killing a 
vaſſal or a ſlave of an archbiſhop, is fixed to the 
ſame ſum as is decreed for having kill'd one of the 
King's vaſſals or ſlaves. 

The Xlth gives all treafure-trove * to the King: 
but if any treaſure is found in a church, or church- 
yard, the gold was to be for the King, the filver 

for the church, Eg . 

Tis eaſy, by theſe laws, to perceive the clergy 

did not neglect their own | intereſt, when they found 

a King addicted to devotion, and of an eaſy nature, 

or one to whom they could be ſerviceable. 
Notwithſtanding the condeſcenſion of the Saxon 

Kings for the clergy, they could not poſſibly retain 

the liberty of electing their biſhops and abbots. 

While the prelates went no farther than the exer- 

ciſe of their perſonal duties, and did not enter into 

civil and political affairs, the liberty of elections was 
freely left to the chapters z but when theſe prelates 
became rich, and in great credit with the people,they 
began, on account of their fiefs, or feodal tenures, 
to enter into publick affairs, it was of very great 
importance to the ſovereigns to have biſhops and 
abbots, who were devoted to their intereſts, or at 
leaſt ſuch as were obliged to them for their Benefices; 
for which reaſons the Kings began to intereſt them- 

{elves in their elections: ſometimes by their cloſet- 

ings, at others by their recommendations, and of- 
ten by. refuſing to admit into the poſſeſſion of the 

fiefs belonging to the church, ſuch prelates after their 
election, as they did not like: in ſhort, the autho- 
rity of the court, by degrees, prevailed ſo far, that 
in the time of Ethelred II. the monks had entirely 
— loſt the right of electing their abbots, according to 

Ingulphu's the teſtimony of Ingulphus. “ At that time, (ſays 

abbey of : this author) the monks and abbots were ſeldom 

Croyland, ** ſeen at court; but after the Kings had uſurped the 

P. 63. ** | right of diſpoſing of abbeys, the regular clergy. be- 

6 gan to. ſolicit! the favour of the courtiers, Which 

** they ſometimes purchaſed at a dear rate. This 

hiſtorian makes great complaints of this abuſe, 

though he himſelf was inſtall'd, by theſe means, ab- 

bot of land; that is to ſay, by the deſpotick 

Will of William the Conqueror. e 
Tranſlation of We find in the period which I am going through, 


Ofthe election 
+ of biſhops and 
abbots, 


quired a new juriſdiction in Wales. Gucan, a Welſh The biſhop d 


performed the duties of metropolitans in Wales to 8 de Con 


the greateſt figure among the Engliſh prelates, du- 


biſhopricks, but two tranſlations of biſhopricks ; the firſt was 


hd 


„ 


of that of Kirton in Weſſex, the ſee of which was State of de 
removed to Exeter; the ſecond, of the biſhoprick , Church. 
of Lindisfarn in Northumberland, transferred to 
Durham. The continual inroads of the Danes, to 

which this iſland was very much expoſed, allowing 

Aldhun the biſhop no quiet, he went to, and re- Sim. Dune 
ſided at Durham; carried the relicks of St. Cuth- Hit. Ecce 
bert with him, built a church and there eſtabliſh'd Dunelm,y.,, 
the epiſcopal ſee, which has never ſince been re- 

moved. 


In 98 1 the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury ac- 
prieſt, being elected biſnop of Landaff, was con- Landaff conſe. 


crated by 


tan. From this ſome would infer that, at the Ed Ju 
ſame time, all the Welſh biſhops ſubmitted to the venſisRecleſs 
church of Rome; but this conſequence cannot be p. 518. 


allowed. It is certain, the biſhops of St. David's 47 Sacra 


the time of Henry I. and that they did not receive the cordia, &. 
pall, which was the mark of dependency on the Pope. |: 1. c.7. 
As the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York made A 983. 


ring this laſt period of the Saxons dominion, it 
will not be uſeleſs to give a ſuccin& account of 
the ſucceſſion to theſe two ſees, as it may afford 
ſome light to what has been already faid, and 


what I ſhall hereafter mention, with relation to the 
affairs of the church. 


Ethelgar, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury af- A ſucceſſon of 
ter Dunſtan, kept the ſee but a year and three thearchbiſhop 
months, and was ſucceeded by Sirick. This pre- of Canterbury, 
late has been blamed by all hiſtorians for having 
adviſed Ethelred to give the Danes money, which, 
inſtead of preventing, ſerved only to encourag 
their incurſions : but, perhaps, thoſe who blamed 
him moſt, might, in his circumſtances, have given 
the ſame advice. Elfrick, who tranſlated the Saxon 
homilies before mentioned, was the next elected to 
this ſee in 993, and in 1006, by his death, made 
way for Elphegus, who was killed by the Danes. 
Lanfrank, archbiſhop of this ſee in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, greatly doubted whether 
Elphegus ought to be allow'd the title of Martyr, Oſborne in Vi- 
which many had given him, as that prelate was not ta Elphegi. 
murder*d for any hatred to religion, but only for his Rog. de Ho- 
not allowing his dioceſans to tax themſelves for the 1 


: © Eadmerin Vi- 
payment of his ranſom. Anſelm, abbot of Becco i 

whom Lanfrank conſulted upon this ſubject, 1 
mined, that whoever dy*d for not conſenting to 
what was unjuſt, did by his death receive the crown 
of martydom. Lewing 5 filPd the Tee of Canter- 
bury after the death of Elphegus 4 in 101 3. He 
was ſome time confined in priſon by the Danes, and 


having obtain! d his liberty, he retired into France 


till the ſtorm was blown over, after which he again 


took upon him the government of the church for the 
remainder of his life. He dy'd in 1020, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by Egelnoth, ſurnamed the Good. In t racy of 
time of Ar. two laſt archbiſhops the monks of 5 . 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin were greatly degenerated, che monaſtery 
leading a very licentious life. They wore indeed the 3 _ 
habit of St. Benedict, but refuſed ſubmitting to his 
orders. The cauſe of this degeneracy was, that the 
Danes, when they took Canterbury, murder'd all 

the monks of this monaſtery except fdur. In pro- 

ceſs of time, the ſecular ecclefiaſticks, who f111'd 
the places of the dead monks, were very willing to 
enjoy the revenues and privileges of the monaſtery 
but were not ſo well pleasd to ſubmit to t 2 


rules which had been there formerly obſerved. 


2 — 


es. As. 


A law term tor money hid in the earth. 
+ In Normandy, \ Levingus, 


4 He is alſo call'd Elfeagus, 


* 
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Church. 


Stigand tho 
he was un- 
der ſuſpen- 
ſion, and had 


never received 


Wo! > re 


State of the They allow'd themſelves more liberty than did the 


ancient monks, and even changed the title of abbot, 


>= which was before given to the ſuperior, to that of 


dean: this continued to the time of archbiſhop 
Lanfrank, who changed the title of dean to. that of 
prior. But to return to Egelnoth: this prelate, fa- 
vour'd by Canutus the Great, who very much e- 
ſteem'd him, reſtored the ſee of Canterbury to its 
former ſplendor. He was ſucceeded by Eadſius, 
who had been chaplain to Harold I. This prelate 
governed the church of Canterbury till the year 
1050, either by himſelf, while his health permitted, 
or in his frequent illneſs, by a rural biſhop, who exer- 
ciſed all the archiepiſcopal functions, and reſided at 
St. Martin's in the Fields. Robert, a monk of Nor- 
mandy, whom Edward the Confeſſor had made bi- 
ſhop of London, by the favour of this ſame prince, 
ſucceeded Eadſius: he was driven out of the ſee of 


already ſhewn, by the genera! aſſembly, and Sti- 
gand biſhop of Wincheſter put in his place. Ro- 
bert having appeal'd to the Pope againſt this pro- 
ceeding, Stigand (notwithſtanding the appeal, and 
without waiting the Pope's determination, who up- 
on this account ſuſpended him) got himſelf conſe- 
crated, and regardleſs of the ſuſpenſion (though he 
had neither received, nor even aſked the pall) per- 
form'd the duties of an archbiſhop till he was de- 
poſed : which was not till the time of William the 
Conqueror. Probably, in thoſe days, the Engliſh 


the pall, exer- did not think the archbiſhops elected, incapable of 


cis d the func- 


tions of arch- 
biſhop. 


exerciſing their functions, bur juſt as the Pope 
pleas'd to allow them power, or that the Pontift% 
only ſuſpenſion could deprive them of their right of 
doing the duties of the epiſcopacy. 

As to the ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops of York 
after the death of Oſwald, whom I have mention'd 
in the preceding book, Aldulph, who ſucceeded him 
in 993, govern'd this church till 1002, when, by 


his death, he made room for Woolſton II. He held 


the ſee twenty one years, and in 1023 was ſuc- 


ceeded by Elfrick Putta, ſurnam'd the Grammarian, 


Welſton bi- 
ſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. 


in the opinion of ſome writers, tranſlator of the 
Saxon homilies. , In 1050 he was follow'd by Kin- 
ſius; and he again made way for Aldred, who lived 
at the time of the conqueſt. #5 

Among others biſhops, who at that time were of 
diſtinguiſh*d characters, Wolſton biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter was in the opinion of ſome, the moſt emi- 
nent; tho' Lanfrank thought him unworthy of 


the epiſcopacy, on account of his ignorance and 


- canonical obedience to Stigand archbiſho 


Edmund bi- 
ſhop of Dur- 
ham, 


ſtupidity : but 'tis not the firſt time endeavours 
have been uſed to make weak men paſs on the 
world for faints. This prelate being conſecrated 
by Aldred archbiſhop of York, made profeſſion of 
p of Can- 
terbury, altho* he was ſuſpended by the Pope. 
To falve this contempt of the Pope's ſuſpenſion, 
*tis pretended the obedience was paid to the ſee 
of Canterbury, and not to the perſon of Stigand ; 
but when ſuch facts are advanced, twou'd be right 
to ſupport them by ſome evidence; however, in this 
caſes none is produced. 83500 ; 

Edmund biſhop of Durham is remarkable on 
account of his election; the chapter of Durham 
being met to elect a biſhop, and not agreein 
upon the perſon, Edmund a monk of that church 
jeſtingly ſaid, that ſince they found it ſo difficult 
to agree, they might put an end to their diviſions 
by electing him. As miracles were then much in 
faſhion, the chapter believed this to be a divine 
information, and in this thought unanimouſly con- 


fented to elect him. He diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by 


his boldneſs and reſolution to correct vice without 


regard to perſons, even, the moſt eminent either 
for birth or employment. 


We may alſo place, in the number of the emi- 


whom they preached. 


NGLAND. 


nent men of this age, certain Engliſh eccleſiaſticks State of the 


who flouriſhed in Sweden and Norway. Olaus, 
Scot-Kunung, King of Sweden, deſigning to em- 


ſend him ſome 
neceſſary inſtructions, 
York, and not archbiſhop as a Swediſh author af- 


land in Sweden; and baptiſed Olaus, tho? ſome ſay, 
this prince received baptiſm from Bernard z but 
this is not important. The greater part of theſe 
miſſioners fofler'd martyrdom by the infidels to 
I have elſewere mention'd, tho' in general, the 
diſtinction of pariſhes z but ſince I am now come 


| | to the end of the Saxon dominion, *twill not be 
Canterbury and baniſh'd the kingdom, as we have 


amiſs to be a little more particular on this ſubject 


to conclude what I' have to ſay concerning the 
Anglo-ſaxon church, 


Auguſtin, firſt biſhop of the Saxons, having Diſtinction of 
ſome land given him by the King of Kent to pariſhes. 


5 g Colier, Hiſt, 
maintain himſelf and the monks he had brought Eccleſ. 


with him, diſpoſed of the revenues of theſe lands, 
and of the offerings made by the chriſtians juſt 


as he thought fit; but as he was ſomewhat at a 


loſs in this point, he conſulted Gregory I. who 
anſwer'd him, that the cuſtom of the Roman 
church was to make four diviſions; one of which 
was to maintain the inferior clergy ; however, as 
Auguſtin and his companions were monks of the 
ſame order, the Pontift exhorted his living in com- 
mon with his brethren. This was alſo the prac- 
rice of Aidan and Finan, biſhops of the Northum- 
brians, who were likewiſe monks, but of a different 
order from Auguſtin's. But we cannot infer from 
theſe examples, that in all churches the biſhops and 
clergy lived in common, as fome pretend. It 
ſeems, on the contrary, that we may conclude by 
the biſhops being obliged to diſtribute the fourth 
part of the revenues of the church among the 
clergy, that they did not: however it was, the 
biſhops and clergy were maintain'd as much by the 
revenues of the lands given to the church, as by 
the daily offerings which the chriſtians made. | 
As the number of the faithful daily encreaſed, 
and that in the beginning each dioceſs, which took 
in a whole kingdom, had no more than one church, . 
ir muſt neceſſarily be very inconvenient to a great 
number of chriſtians to reſort to it; wherefore, 
there was a neceſſity of building others, and ſend- 
ing prieſts to them for the performance of divine 
ſervice : but theſe prieſts were not, however, fix d 
to any church in particular. They continued with 
the biſhop, who ſent them by turns to theſe diſ- 
tant churches, from whence they again came back 
to him. In. proportion to the encreaſe of chriſti-, 
ans, new Churches were built for the conveniency 
of thoſe who were at a diſtance from the epiſco- 
pal church. Theſe, properly no more than chapels, 
were look'd upon as being a part of the principal, 
to which belonged all the gifts and offerings made 
in the others. Thus the prieſts who, were ſent to 
the country churches, brought the wine the of- 
ferings which they there received. Theſe help'd to 
maintain the biſhop and the prieſts who were wu 


him. The prieſts conſequently, at the beginning, $tillingfleer; 
had no other denomination than that of the Ecclel. Caf, 


dioceſs to which they belongep for theſe firſt 
rural churches are not to be looked upon as pariſhes, 
but as chapels dependent on the cathedral. 

Theſe churches were not at firſt very numerous; 
thoſe lords who poſſeſs d great tracts of land, made 
ſuch ſort of foundations, and commonly thought 
one church ſufficient for all their vaſſals. When 
the number of chriſtians was greatly e | 

, ; we Ee 


* 2 E liſh | iſſi- 
brace the chriſtian religion}, deſired Ethelred to . 
rſons capable of giving him the den. Joh. 


51 Magnus Go- 
Sigefrid archdeacon of he and Swe. 


| . 9 „ hiſt. I. 17. 
firms, Eſkil, Gunichild, Rudolfus and Bernard, 8 8 


or David, undertook this miſſion. Sigefrid was Loccenius 
made biſhop of Vexſio, in the province of Sma- Hiſt, Sueccis. 


* 7 
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State of the there was a neceſſity of a prieſt daily to attend 
Church. «ch of theſe churches, but as the lords and the 
people did not care to have their rieſts ſo often 

changed, the biſhops, out of complaiſance, com- 

monly left them the ſame 3 and *twas then properly 

that pariſhes firſt began : but however, leaſt the 

pricſts becoming thus eſtabliſhed, ſhou'd 3 2 

their dependence on the cathedral church, the bi- 

ſhops reſerved to themſelves the revenues aſſigned 

to theſe chapels by their founders. This reſerva- 

tion gave ſome uneaſineſs to the donors 3 they were 

not pleaſed to ſee the prieſt, who attended the 

ſervice of their church, put off with a ſmall part 

of what they had given : for this reaſon, the zeal 

of founding churches beginning to cool, when 

it was moſt neceſſary to augment their number, the bi- 

ſhops thought fit to remit ſomething, and com- 

pounded with thoſe, who intended to make ſuch 
foundation, for a third or a fourth part of the reve- 

Wharton':De- nues, together with the fees for baptiſms and burials 
fence of Plu- to be reſerved to the epiſcopal church. This dif- 
ralities, p. 81: ficulty being removed, the number of churches 
| \ \ conſiderably encreas'd, every lord valuing himſelf 
upon founding one for his own and his vaſſals con- 
veniency. Moreover, when a great man alienated 
any part of his lands, the alienee ſeldom fail'd of 
building a church upon the fee he had acquired. 


On the other hand, the biſhops being enriched 


Moſt of the 


HE revolution which happen'd in Europe 
laws of Eu- about the beginning of the fifth century, 
rope derived is one of the moſt remarkable events that 


th * 2 2 » . 
_ ian, hiſtory affords. The Roman empire, that prodi- 


gious body, which in a manner compris'd all the 
parts of the known world, was at that time divided 
into two empires; one of which contain'd the 
eaſtern, the other the weſtern provinces. This lat- 
ter was ſo harraſſed by the continual inroads of the 
northern people, that having by degrees loft all the 
provinces of which it confified, it was at laſt re- 
duced to nothing, and even the title of Emperor 
of the weſt, vaniſhed with. the empire. This 
reat revolution gave another face to Europe, in 
ng it with diffrent inhabitants, who founding 
new kingdoms, upon the ruins of the Roman em- 
pire, at the ſame time introduced into the countries 
they had ſubdued, new laws and foreign cuſtoms. 


fill'd Spain with their colonies : the Gauls were 
over · run by the Viſigoths, Burgundians, and Francs; 
Italy was ſo often expoſed to the ſucceſſive inva- 
ſions of the Heruli, the Oſtrogoths, and the Lom- 
bards, that the ancient inhabitants were ſo far from 
8 1 a ſuperiority of numbers, they hardly 
made any figure; the Saxons, Swevi and Bava- 
| Nians, extended themſelves over all Germany, 
and became maſters of this great portion of Europe: 
in ſhort, Britain was forced to admit ſuch a num- 
ber of Saxons, Angles, and Jutts, that hardly 
are there any remains of the ancient Britons to be 
diſcover'd. Twas very natural for theſe conquerors 
to eſtabliſh the cuſtoms of their countries in the 
new kingdoms they erected. We may therefore 
ſay, as a certainty, that the laws now practiſed 
in moſt countries of Europe, are originally from 


6. W. 
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The Viſigoths, the Catti, the Alani, the Swevi, . 


— 


by the preſents made to their churches, alſo built State of the 
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ſome upon their own fiefs, both for the conveniency Wo, 
of their vaſſals, and to imitate the great men, a- 
mong whom they began to be rank d. By theſe 
means the number of rural churches being ex- 
treamly encreaſed, it was no longer neceſſary to 
ſend prieſts from one- place to another, as I 
have already ſaid, one being eſtabliſhed in each 
church. *Twas thus pariſhes were formed, tho? 


the biſhops continued a long time in poſſeſſion of 


the tithes and offerings, *rill at length, the more 
to excite the zeal of chriſtians, they removed this 


difficulty, which. was an obſtacle to foundations. 


They not only left the pariſh prieſts the revenues Spelman, 
which the founders were pleaſed to aſſign them, at Concil. Tom. 
leaſt the better part, but they allow'd them the P. 48. and 
power of adminiſtering the ſacrament in their?“ 
churches. Thus was made the diviſion of pariſhes, 

which was in a manner compleated about the time 

of Edgar, or perhaps of Canutus the Great ; be- 

tween which, and the reign of Edward the Confeſ- 

ſor, ſome ſubdiviſions were alſo made; but in all 
appearance, there were very few new pariſhes after 

the Norman conqueſt, at leaſt we End in ſome Monaſticon 
charters of the lateſt Saxon Kings, that the pariſhes Anglican. 

of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln, were El- Croyland. 
the ſame as at this day. This gives ground to pre- 

ſume the like in other countries, 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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DlssERTATION on the Government, Laws, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and Language of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


thoſe which theſe ancient conquerors brought from 
the north. We may eaſily maintain this truth 
with regard to all the countries concerned 
in this great revolution by ſubſtantial proofs. 


But not to enter into a long detail, I ſhall confine 


myſelf to England. 85 
Whoever has any knowledge of the government The laws of 
of this kingdom, will eaſily be convinced, by what England are 
I ſhall relate on this head, that the cuſtoms now — 
uſed by the Engliſh, are, for the greater part, thoſe jays. 
which the Anglo-ſaxons brought in from the nor- 
thern countries, and laſtly from Germany. 
We have ſeen in the ſecond book of this hiſtory, 
that the Saxons were no ſooner arrived in Britain, 
but they 1 of ſettling in it, and at length, 
after a war of 150 years, ſucceeded in their de- 
ſign. This long war produced ſo great an ani- 
moſity between them and the Britons, that there 
is no manner of likelihood, the Saxons, who were 
at length victorious, wou'd - take the form of 
| con agg chey eſtabliſhed in their acquiſitions 
rom the people they had conquer d; if we wou'd 
then ſearch out the origin of - the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Anglo-ſaxons, we muſt endeavour to find 
it rather in Germany, and in the northern countries, 
taan among the ancient Britons : and there is in- 
deed ſo much reſemblance in the laws of the Sax- 
ons, Francs, Swevi, Lombards, and other nations 
who came out of the north, that we muſt neceſſa- | 
rily from thence conclude they had all one | 
and the ſame origin, of more ancient date than 
the ſeparation of theſe people, W 
This reſemblance is ſtill much greater "between 
the laws of the Anglo-ſaxons, who were in poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of Britain, and. thoſe of the German Rr N 
ons, as they were but one people of whom a part 
ſettled 
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Of the title of 
5 of the Britons, had no King in Germany: that 


ſettled in Britain. An Engliſh hiſtorian makes it ma- 
nifeſtly appear, by comparing the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Germans with thoſe of the Engliſh, that 
theſe latter introduced into Britain the uſe of 
what was practiſed in their ancient country, and 
aſſures us, that to the conqueſt 'of the Nor- 
mans, there was not in England a ſingle law, but 
the ſubſtance of it might be found among the 
Germans. Indeed as theſe people, known under 
the general name of Anglo-ſaxons, were compoſed 
of three Nations, who, in England, had their 
different quarters, there might, for this reaſon, be 
ſome difference among the ſeven kingdoms, of which 
the Heptarchy was compoſed : but it cou'd not 
be very great, ſince the three nations were united 
in Germany, and made but one people, under the 
common name of Saxons, before they croſs'd over 
into England. All we can conclude from this 
is, that the laws which the Anglo- ſaxons eſta- 
bliſned in the iſland of Britain, were a compound 
of the laws of the Angles, Saxons and Juts: but 
there is no ground for ſeeking the origin of the 
Engliſh government in that of the ancient Britons, 
tho? it is not impoſſible, the two governments might 
have been alike in ſeveral reſpects. We muſt then 
look upon the laws and cuſtoms: which the Anglo- 
ſaxons introduced into Britain, as compoſed of thoſe 
their anceſtors brought into Germany, and of thoſe 
which they found practiſed among the ancient Ger- 
mans: and in effect, what Tacitus relates of the 
cuſtoms of the Germans, is in many points ſo like 
the cuſtoms of the Saxons, tis hardly to be doubted, 
but theſe. latter ,received many things from the 
former; unleſs we had rather ſay, the cuſtoms of 
both nations had one and the ſame origin. It 
wou'd be an endleſs labour to go farther back in 
ſearch of their ſource; 'tis enough to have given 
this general idea: wherefore, without carrying 
this enquiry a greater length, let us be ſatisfied 
with examining what was the form of government 
theſe conquerors eſtabliſh*d in England. 

The Saxons, at the time they ſent their firſt 
troops under the leading of Hengiſt, to the ſuccour 


o. part of the country which they poſſeſsd, was divi- 

900 into twelve governments or provinces; over 
aach of theſe a peculiar chief or governor was eſta- 
bliſhed by the general aſſembly of the nation, in which 
reſided the _—_ power of their republick. 
This aſſembly was called the Wittena-Gemot, that 
is to ſay, Afmbly of Wiſemen; twas alſo named 
the Mycel-ſynod, or Great Aſſembly. Beſides theſe 
general chick, who had the care of the provinces, the 
towns and boroughs had each a particular gover- 
nor. In time of war, the, aſſembly elected a general, 
who had the command of the army, and alſo pre- 
ſided over the civil affairs of the; commonwealth. 


No doubt this general, had very great. preroga- 


tives; but whar they were in particular, or how 


far the rights of this fo. conſiderable a poſt extend- | 


ed, we know not. It even appears by the conti- 
nual diſputes ariſing in England between. the 
princes who were inveſted with this authority, 


and the other ſovereigns, that theſe rights were nor | 


thoroughly. regulatd. | 
- Tho? the title of King was not in uſe among 
the Saxons, Hengiſt, notwithſtanding, took it upon 
him as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion. of the kingdom 
of Kent; and indeed, it had been difficult to find 
any other title, which wou'd fo well have declared 
che ſovereignty he had acquired over this country. 
*Tis true, the titles of Duke and Earl, or which is 


the ſame, e and Earldorman, were not then 


unknown; but they did not at that time expreſs a 


ſovereign power: twWas a. great while after, that 


theſe titles ſpoke a ſupreme 
dulces and earls becoming 


autnority, by ſome 
is in particula 
e 


ſovereigns ticular 


| 
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places. In imitation of Hengiſt, the other Saxon 
and Engliſh leaders, who made acquiſitions in Bri- 
tain, took upon them the title of King. As in ©! 
Germany, the country under the dominion of gQabliſhed in 
the Saxons, was divided into twelve governments, England by 
ſo in Britain, their conqueſts were erected into ſeven the Anglo- 
kingdoms : but there was this difference, in Ger- 
many each governor was dependent on the general 
aſſembly of the nation; whereas in England, each 
King was ſovereign in his little ſtate : but how- 
ever, he was in ſome meaſure dependent on the 
Wittena-Gemot of his own kingdom, which ſhared. 
with him in the power of regulating all the weighty 
affairs of the publick. Moreover, by the mutual 
conſent of the ſeven kingdoms, a general aſſembly, 
of them all, was eſtabliſhed to regulate thoſe affairs 
which were common to the whole nation of the 
Anglo-ſaxons: from hence this ſort of government, 

You named Heptarchy, that is, the government of 
even. | Sons . 

Theſe primitive Saxon Kings having few other A Wittena- 

ſubjects than their own countrymen, durſt not at firſt Gemot in each 

aim at deſpotick power; nay, *tis very probable, Ns 

never had entertain'd a thought of being-abſolute, 

as they were accuſtom'd in their own country to 

manners very different from ſuch a ſway ; where- 

fore they eſtabliſhed or preſerved, each prince in 

his own kingdom, a Wittena-Grmot, where the ſame 

affairs were decided, as were cuſtomary in the like 

Pr in Germany. As to the common intereſt nd one for all 

of the Heptarchy, twas conſulted in the general aſ- the ſeven. 

ſembly of the nation, in which the Kings and the 

great men of the ſeven kingdoms were preſent. 


The form of 


Tis not well known in what the rights and preroga- 


> 


| 


tives of the general Wittena-Gemot conſiſted ; tis 
probable they were the ſame with thoſe now enjoyed 
by the States General of the united provinces of the 
Low Countries. Each King was ſovereign, but he 
executed the reſolutions taken in common, to which 
he had given his conſent either in perſon or by his 
deputies. *Tis the moſt receiv'd opinion, that each 
kingdom had a Wittena-Gemot in particular, and 
the ſeven kingdoms one in general. 5 
This being ſuppoſed, tis no little difficulty to What the An- 

define the nature of the Anglo- ſaxons government. Slo-ſaxon go- 
On the one hand, it ſeems monarchical, each king- Was. 
dom having its ſovereign; but it was alſo ariſto- 
cratical; as no King had the power of n 
laws, without the pe th of the general afſembly of ß 
the nation, compoſed of the chief nobility. A great geveral ranks 
many believe it was partly democratical, and that among the An- 
the people ſent their deputies to the Wittena-Gemor, glo- ſaxons. 
as they nom ſend their members to the parliatnent; 

This we ſhall examine hereafter : but tis firſt neceſ- 

fary to diſcover of iat fort of people theſe Anglo- 

ſaxons were compoſed; for without: this Know- 

ledge, the nature of their government will not eafly 
e been een ene * | 
1 ſhalb not here mention the King, as, in the The King, 
ſequel, 1 ſhall have an opportunity of ſhewing 

in what his pre- eminence conſiſted, and what were 
his prerggati pes, . %% e Hold 
The Queens were the ſecond perſons in the ſtates; The Queens. 

but it was only with regard to the honours pald them: 

they. never had any hand in the government. If 
they ſometimes ſigned charters with the Kings their 
huſbands,! it was on account of their rank,” and not 

thro? any neceſſity. ” Alt the time of the Saxons, 
dominion. we find but one Queen who enjoy d a 
ſovereign power. This was Sakburga, in the king 
dom of Weſſex; and yet ſome hiftorians"affure ds, 
that ſhe was depoſed for no other reaſon than her 
being a woman. We have ſeen. that on account 


TW 
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of the death of Brithrick, immediate predeceſſor 
of Egbert, the Weſt Saxons deprived their 


Queens of the pretogatives which then had enjoy'd. 


to that time. The name of Queen, which they 
| See gave, 
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gave, and 1s ſtill given to the King's Conſort, 
ſignifies in its original no more than companion; 
in latin, COMES. 
more particularly to denote thoſe who were neareſt 
to the perſon cf the prince; it afterwards became 
more general in its ſignification, and was apply d to 
great lords. Thus we find in the old French romances. 
and poems, li Queen de Flandres, li Queen de. 
Leiceſter ; for earl of Flanders, and earl of Leiceſ- 


Obſervation 
on the appella- 
tion Queen, 


ter; the word Queen was therefore common to 


both ſexes, as coMEs in latin. At length the 
word Earl bein 


| Queen, this title was entirely left to the women. 
A 


ter this, its ſignification being more contracted, 
it ſignified no more than the King's companion or 
Queen: But it is to be obſerved that the title is 


become common to all Queens, whether they hold 
their dignities from their huſbands, or poſſeſs it in 
their own right. A 
The Princes. The King's ſon, and the princes of the ro 
family held the third rank. They were diſtin- 


Obſervation 


. 9 word which ſignifies illuſtrious. It is hard to con- 


Selden, Titles ceive why the Saxon princes affected a title deri- 
of Honour. yed from 'the Greek. One may imagine the word 


language, if the title of Totius Angliz Baſileus +, 

which King Edgar took, left any room to doubt 

their having the Greek in view. As this title was 
given to princes only, Clito came by degrees to 
enify a prince of the royal blood. Thus oy 
was more common with the ancient Engliſh hiſ- 
torians than to employ the terms Clytones, and Cly- 


tonculi, for the King's children, In proceſs of 


time this word made way for. the Saxon term 
Atheling, from the word Adel or Edel, which 
ſignifies noble; as to the termination ivo, it marks 
the extraction or deſcent, e to William of 
Malmeſbury, who ſays, the ſons of the Kings of 
England were uſed to take names which ſpoke 
their extraction. Thus the ſons of Edgar call'd 
themſelves Edgaring, the ſons of Edmund, Ed- 
munding, &c. but had all one common title, 

Which was Atheling. As the French who ſettled 
m Gaul came from Germany, it was very pro- 

bable this ſame termination ix, which may be 

obſerved in Merovingiens, and Carlovingiens, to 


G. Malmeſb, 
de Regibus, 
1. . 


| rang from the ſame root. 
nps Aer the prince, the firſt 
Vas Earldoman. This word (which in its original 


ſignifies no more than a man in years) came by | 


degrees to be apply'd to perſons of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction; 594006 Koc lech being ode for the 
higheſt” poſts, whom a long experience had render'd 
moſt capable. It is not among the Saxons only that 

we find theſe. two ſignifications confounded. 3 we ſee 
in holy ſcripture the ancients of Iſrael, of Moab, 

And of Midlan, were taken for the chiefs of thoſe 
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In proceſs of time it was uſed. | 


ſubſtituted for the men in lieu of 


guiſh'd. by the title of Clytons * from the Greek 


| different in its origin, 
Clyto had ſome affinity at that time to the Saxon 


ſpeak the deſcendants of Merovius and Charles |, 
"Mp degree of nobility | 


Ls. ad 3 — 


people. The words Senator, Senor, Signore, Seig- 
neur, in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian and French, ſigni- 
the ſame thing. The earldormen were then in 
ngland the chief of the nobility, entruſted with 
greateſt employs, and who by a natural conſequence, 
were poſſeſſed of the largeſt eſtates. As it was com- 
monly perſons of this rank who had the govern- 
ment of counties, inſtead of ſaying governor, they 
ſaid elder, or earldorman of ſuch a county; whence 
this word came by degrees to ſignify the governor 
of a province, or even of a ſingle town. While 
the 8 ſubſiſted, theſe . were given for 
what time the King thought fit, who changed the 
earldormen at his pleaſure: at length, they were 
moſt commonly aſſign'd for life; but thoſe who en- 
Joy'd them, might, notwithſtanding, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, be diſpoſſeſſed. The reigns of Canutus the 
Great, and of Edward the Confeſſor, have afford- 
ed us examples of governors being depriv'd of their 
poſts, When the Danes were ſettled in England, 
the name of earldorman. was inſenſibly changed to 
that of earl, a Daniſh word of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion. Afterwards the Northans endeavour'd to in- 
troduce the title of Count, which, though very 
ſignifies however the ſame 
thing : but, for reaſons which would be too tedious 
to inſert, the Daniſh term of Earl has been conti- 
nued to this day, and ſignifies the ſame as Count in 
other countries. | 
There were ſeveral ſorts of euere the one Serenal or 
was properly no more than governor of a county, © þ 
the 2 = proprietor of his county, and held it men. 
as a fee dependent on the crown, and making a 
member of the ſtate. - The hiſtory of Alfred the 
Great gives us an example of this latter ſort of 
earldorman, which was not common in England. 
We find this prince gave Mercia in fee to earl 
Ethelred, and | the Elfleda kept poſſeſſion of it in 
her widowhood, in the reign of her brother Ed- 


| ward the Elder; and *twas by force, after the death 


of that princeſs, that Edward took it from Elfwi- 
na her daughter and his niece. William of Mal- 
meſbury, ſpeaking of Edward, ſays, He had 
united the two kingdoms of Mercia and Weſſex; 
but as to the former, he had only a bare title, it 
© having been given to a lord named Ethelred ”. 
And to ſhew after what manner this lord held Mer- 
cia, this ſame hiſtorian, in another place, ſpeaking 
of Alfred, ſays, He gave London, the capital 
of Mercia, to a lord named Ethelred, who had 
married his daughter Elfleda, to hold it by fealty 
and homage?” By which *tis evident, that Ethel- 
red held Mercia as a fief, after the ſame manner that 
Octa and Ebuſa had before holden Northumberland 
dependent on the crown of Kent, as the ſame au- 
thor affirms. Twas thus in France about the be- 
ginning of the third race of Kings, the dutchies 
and counties, at firſt no more than governments, 


were given in fee, with a condition of homage. 


» Klutos, famons, excellent, of Cd ey $44 

excellent, of great renown, 
1 . Greek'for N. a . 
this 


JA Fable goes 
nated by a ſea bull. He was in 
three ſons, and appointed Merovius their tutor. 


nis le Faineant, that is, the Loiterer, was the laſt 
t he leſt it td his wife to give 


firſt of the third family of King 
«+ -Fealty, ns, Fr. Fears, i, e. Fides) ſignifies an oath 


whom he his land; and he who holds lands by the oath of 
hold. per fidem and-fidaciam, that ie lea, 


iſhed by the ap 


mention'd with homage, but differs from it; 


« | bei a 
manner of the ſolemnity : for the oath of ho 9 


following things, via. 1. 1 

doe, ar _ NCOLUM®, that he do no 
damage to him in 
male Os 
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prince, which is doubtleſs grounded on his name ; tis ſaid, that his mother bathi 
448 elected King by the ne their late ſovereign Clodion le 
5 8 / Merovius reign'd twe 
| This ſecond race of Kings began in 752, and were called Carlovingiens, either 
55 Capet, on condition P fier 
| L her. However - Capet reipn' 
diſtin pellation/of Capetians. He 1 


. is, by fealty at the leaſt, Smith de Repub. Angl. lib. 3. 
other nations, as well as i 2 rp | * 4 
ih as in England, at the firſt creation of it, . 3 to fidelity, 
mage is taken by the tenant knee 
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Cheveleu leſt two, dome Hy, 5 
8, and left the kingdom to his fon Childeric. 
m Charles Martel, or from Charlemagne. 

me, left his crown to Hugh Capet, by others, 
him, and was. 


true to the lord of 
"exp. l. This gelb, which & ood i 
8. * 1 his fealty, which is uſed in 
the bend whereof. wes the loſs of his fee. 
t. which, binds for ever: and theſe differ in the 
— 1 but that of fealty is talcen ſtanding, and includes the 
to the lord. 2. Tyruu, that he do no ſecret damage to him in 

putation. 4. UT1LE, chat he do 
0 Jord to do any good, and not 


ve years, died in 


tis ſaid by 
began his reign in 98). 


en at the admittance of every tenant, to be 
ty, has it in the freeſt manner; ns | 


the ANGLOSAXONS. 
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The earldormen or earls, who were thus poſſeſſed 
in fee, were honoured with the titles of REOuLI, 
SUBREGULI, PRINCIPEs, PATRIC1T 3 and *tis 
not without example, that even the title of King 
has been given them : as to the other ſort, who 
who were no more than governors, they took the 
title only of earldorman of ſuch a county, which 
in Latin was render'd, Conſul. The former held 
courts of juſtice in their own names, had all fines, 
and took to themſelves the revenues of their coun- 
ties. The latter held theſe courts in the King's 


name, and had only certain perquiſites aſſign'd them. 


Inferior earl - 


Dukes or 
Heartoghan. 


Great Alder- 
men. 


Earl Goodwin, notwithſtanding all his grandeur, 
was but of this latter order. 

To theſe we may add another ſort of earldor- 
men, who without having any government, bore 
the title, on account of their diſtinguiſhed birth; 
and twas commonly from among theſe the gover- 
nors were choſen: thus the title of earldorman very 
often ſignified no more than nobleman. 5 

There were alſo inferior earldormen in the towns, 
and even in the boroughs ; but theſe were no more 
than magiſtrates, who, in the King's name, diſtri- 


buted juſtice to the people, and depended on the 


great earldormen or earls. Theſe inferior officers 

ill retain the name of earldorman; or alderman ; 
the other has been changed to the title of earl. 

The poſt of earldorman was a civil employ, 
which pad no relation to military affairs. Each 
county was provided with a duke, who command- 
ed the militia: this title is modern, and taken from 
the latin word Dux. The Saxons call'd this offi- 


cer Heartogh : he had nothing to do with civil af- 


fairs, and his employment was altogether different 
_ that of earl, on whom he was alſo indepen- | 
ent. ? 
Hengiſt and Horſa in the Saxon Annals are cal- | 
led Heartoghan, or Dukes, as they were ſent into 
Britain to make war, not to govern the country. 
On the contrary, Octa and Ebuſa, in the ſame An- 
nals, are throughout call'd earldormen, as they 
were governors of Northumberland, dependent on 
the kingdom of Kent. It 1s certain the title of duke 
might alſo have been given them, as they com- 
manded the militia 3 ani in effect, we pretty often 
find in hiſtory the title of duke or that of earl pro- 
miſcuouſly given to. the ſame nobleman, when it 
has happen'd that both civil and military affairs 
were under his inſpeCtion : and it was pretty com- 
mon towards the latter end of the Heptarchy, to 
truſt the management of both to one and the ſame 
perſon. Thus the governors of Weſſex, Mercia, 
and Eſtanglia, were iffdifferently call'd dukes or 
earls; but, I know not for what reaſon, no hifto- 
rians have ever given the title of duke to the go- 
vernor of Northumberland, and yet there has been 
governors of that county, who have had the direc- 
tion of the militia. Siward, for example, to whom 
Edward the Confeſſor intruſted the management of 
the Cumberland war. 3 | 
There were three other conſiderable poſts among 
the Saxons, two of which were civil, and the third 
military. Very few ſubjects 
firſt of theſe three, which was alderman of the 
whole — This poſt anſwer d to thoſe of 
Lord Chief Juſtice, Lieutenant to the King, Vice- 


Os and Guardian of the kingdom: it was ſo con- 
c 


with the title of Half. Kyning; that is, half a 
King. ory of the Anglo- ſaxons 


but two noblemen who had this poſt, viz. an earl of 


„ 


rable, that whoever Ying: it, was honour'd 


ſiaſticks, the latter laicks. A ee 
The Thanes in general were divided into three 


were inveſted with the |. 


0 


Eſtanglia named Athelſtan, and Ailwin his fon, 


who took the title of Torius Ancliie ALDER- 
MANUS. . 


The ſecond 


ſt was that of Chancellor Z he Of the Chan. 


gave the definitive ſentence in all cauſes brought to cellor. Selden, 


the King's court. 
charters, his ſignature being a neceſſary formality 
The firſt chancellor mentioned in the Saxon hiſtory 
is Turketule, kinſman of Edward the Elder, after- 
wards abbot of Croyland ; but I doubt this poſt 
being of ſo modern an inſtitution. | | 
The third employment was the general of the a 
call'd in Saxon Kyning's Hold, that is, the King's 
Leader or General.' He was chief of the dukes, or 
generaliſſimo, ſomewhat reſembling the conſtable 
of France; but this poſt ſubſiſted no longer than 
the war: in time of peace, or when the King did 
not think fit to have a general in chief over all the 
forces of the kingdom, the Holds or Dukes of each 
county had the care of the militia, 


He alſo drew up and ſigned all Title of Ho. 


nour part 2. 
c. 5. p. 505. 


Of the Ky- 
nings Hold or 
Generaliſſimo. 


The next after theſe earls and dukes, were the Of the High 
High-ſhereeves or High-ſheriffs of the counties. She riffs or 


Theſe magiſtrates the King ſent into counties, where 
there were no earls, to repreſent him, and to diſtri- 
bute juſtice in his ſtead. They were call'd in la- 
tin Suu ui PRæPOSITI, CuSTopts PROVINCIA“ 
RUM, and afterwards VIcE-CouirESs; not as they 
depended on the earls, but as they performed the 
functions of earls in thoſe counties which were not 
under the inſpection of that high officer. *Tis true, 
there were ſometimes high-ſherifls in counties, 
where alſo there were earls: but Selden ſays, twas 
on account of ſome particular privilege which made 
theſe counties immediately ſubject to the _ 


1counrs. 


However this was, it is from hence the title of Vi. 


count, a degree next to an earl, is derived. As 
for the title of ſheriff, it is ſtill retained by inferior 


magiſtrates doing the duty in each county of the 


ancient viſcounts, 


who have been long peers of the 
realm. | | ö 


Next under the high-ſheriffs were the Thanes; a Of ©, 


word which in Saxon fignifies a Miniſter or Servant. Thanes. 


They were of two forts, one call'd Maſſe-Thanes, 
the other World-Thanes, The former were eccle- 


claſſes. - The firſt was compoſed of the King's 


Thanes, who holding their land immediately from 


the King, did homage to him alone: they were 
properly thoſe, who have been fince called peers of 
the realm, and who made the body of the great no- 
bility ; conſequently the dukes, earldormen and 
viſcounts were placed in this claſs of Thanes, as 
well as thoſe, who taxing no ' poſts,” held their 
eftates immediately from the crown. © The 

mans changed the name of Thane, to that of Baron, 
and called thoſe lands Baronies, which the Saxons 
named 'Thane-lands. *Tis from hence the cuſtom 


_—_ 


is derived (and has long ſubſiſted in England) of 


placing all the great nobility under the general title 
of barons, becauſe all the great men were Thanes. 

The ſecond claſs of Thanes compriſed thoſe 
who were called middle Thanes, there being. a 
claſs below them; if theſe held lands of the 


King, they were but very inconſiderable. They 
commonly held their eſtates of the carls or barons. 
The Normans call'd them Vavaſors “, and their 


lands Vavaſories. I believe we may interpret this 
word plain Gentlemen, or Meſnetenants 7. 


e Vavaſors ; theſe, were not reckon d among the 
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is, the lond Gr a manor, who holds of anccher lord, and not immediately of the KE. Lara 


gentry 
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The third claſ of Thanes held their eſtates of 


DISSERTATION on 


$elden. 


plain Gentleman is a member of that bod 


The Ceorles, 


own revenues, and were of no trade or profeſſion, 
they were diſtinguiſh'd from the common people, 
ad held a middle rank F. If I am not miſtaken, 
theſe might properly be call'd Gentlemen; whereas 
the Thanes of the ſecond claſs took the ſame place 
Knights and Eſquires now do. I am very ſenſible, 
that a great many pretend the title of Gentleman is 
equivalent with that of Nobilis, Noble; conſe- 
quently, who bear that title, are to be reckon'd 
among the Nobility ; and this opinion ſeems to be 
favour'd by the affinity between Gentilhomme and 


Gentleman. I don't deſign to diſpute them this 


pretenſion ; I ſhall only take notice of a remark- 
able difference between thoſe call'd Gentilhomme 
in France, and the Gentlemen in England. In 
France there being but one body of Nobility, a 
, and as 
noble as a Duke. But the Gentleman in, England, 
at moſt, can be rank'd but in the ſecond order of 
nobility call'd the Gentry. Beſide, in Englahd, 
the title of Gentleman is given to an infinite, num- 
ber of people, but meanly born, who would never 
be allow'd, in France, to take upon them that title. 

The loweſt rank of the Saxon people, I mean 
of freemen, were the Ceorles, that 1s, Tradeſmen, 
Artificers, Farmers, and others; and, without 
doubt, thence comes the name of Churle, or Kerle, 
with which the mean people are reproach'd. The 
Ceorles and the Thanes of the lower claſs were 
equally free as to their perſons, but there was this 
difference between them, : 
lands by a tenure call'd Bock-land *, which they 


could diſpoſe of, either by will or otherwiſe, paying 


a certain fine to the lord of the manor; but the 


Ceorles held only lands call'd Sock-lands ; lands 
of the plough, which they could not diſpoſe of, be- 
cauſe, they were properly no more than Farmers. 
Among the Ceorles, thoſe who held this ſort of 
lands were diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of 
Sockmen , from thoſe who were not rich enough 


do have ſuch poſſeſſions, but carried on ſome trade 
for their living. 


| All in general who were below 
Thanes and above Slaves, of whom I ſhall imme- 
diately take notice, were. in the rank of Ceorles, 


who, with regard to the liberty of their perſons 


were as free as the Earldormen and Thanes. They 
might even riſe to the degree of Thanes of the 
third claſs, if they fo far increaſed their eſtates, as 


to be maſters of five hydes of land, a houſe with 


an incloſed court-yard, a kitchen, a dining-room, 


and a little bell to call their ſervants together. Sel- 


den is of opinion, that by a hyde we muſt under- 
d as much land as one plough can till. f 
The loweſt rank of ſubjects: were Slaves, of 
which there were two ſorts ; the one, were actual 
Naves, who had nothing of their own, but wrought 
for their maſters, from whom they received no 


495 


Other reward but a bare maintenance; the other, 
roperly ſervants, had little houſes, which | 


who were 
they held 


ks 


rom the liberality of their lords. Some 
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airy s but as they liv'd handſomely upon their 


the Thanes held their 


imagine, they were the deſcendants of the ancient“ 
« ; 1 5 | | 5 1 * Eee: 


Britons, who ſubmitted to ſlavery, to preſerve 
their lives, while the firſt Saxons exerciſed their 
cruelties in England. Others ſay, theſe people were 
deſcended from flaves whom the Saxons had 
brought into the iſland. However, theſe who were 
not ſo much ſlaves as the former, in cultivating 
their lords grounds, were allow'd ſome advantage 
to themſelves ; but even theſe, were not ſuffer'd to 
quit their habitations, and ſettle elſewhere, withour 
permiſſion from their lord : they were call'd Vilains, 
that is to ſay, Villagers or inhabitants of the coun- 
try. There are yet in a great many parts of Ger- 
many of this ſort of peaſants who are ſubject to 
great drudgery, and are commonly very cruelly 
us'd by their lords. Slaves nc were im- 
mediately reckon*d among the Ceorles. The Freed- 
men did not, as ſome pretend, make an order of 
ſubjects apart: but it it certain, they were call'd 
Fræolitan, that is, Freedmen; but this was only 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who were originally 
free, who, however, had no other particular privi- 
lege. Finally, among the Anglo-ſaxons, the ma- 
ſters had no power of life and death over their 
ſlaves; the laws having provided a puniſhment 
to be inflicted on thoſe by whom they were lam'd 
or mutilated ||. The enactors of theſe laws have 
in ſome meaſure, without knowing it, follow'd 
thoſe of God. 5 1 


All the King's ſubjects, excepting ſlaves and vi- Freeholden, 


lains, were Freememen and Frecholders, that is, 
Free- tenants; but altho' the Earls, Barons or Thanes 
may be comprized in this general denomination, 
yet by Freeholders were commonly underſtood the 
Thanes of the two lower claſſes and the Ceorles. 


The inhabitants of the towns, who were call'd Of the Bug- 


Burghwittan or Burghers, had the Privilege of be- 
ing govern'd by magiſtrates ..of their own body, 
who were called Aldermen ; and that of forming 
companies, from whence the Engliſh corporations 
are derived. This privilege was granted them with 
deſign to encourage arts; but eſpecially commerce, 
which was, with great reaſon, efteemed very ad- 
vantageous to the ſtate. And to give ſtil] a greater 
encouragement to trade, *rwas enacted by the laws, 
that any merchant who had three times croſs'd the 
great ſea, might pretend to the title of Thane, and 
enjoy all the privileges of that order: but I know 
not what we muſt underſtand by this great ſea ; if 
it is not, that which divides England from Ger- 
many and the Low Countries; for the Eaſt Indies 
were not then known. There has not been leſs 
honour done to the merchants ſince tile times of the 
Saxons, for we yet frequently ſee the King confer 


the honour of knighthood on thoſe who have made 


a worthy and conſiderable figure in trade. | 
_ Having gone through the different orders of the 
Saxons, we muſt now conſider how they were go- 
vern'd, and after what manner juſtice was admini- 
ſter'd ; for which reaſon it will be neceſſary to men- 
tion the ſeveral courts eſtabliſhed in England, by 
which we may ſee the origin of the different tri- 
bunals now in that kingdom. e og 


8 


— 


* 


c is is agreeable to the Statute, 6 R. II. cap. 4. 
Lord Coke in his Comment on Littl wh e 
of anti with reference to deeds of 


ity nts, ſays, lands 
Saxony Roland, as it-were Bookland. ' | 4288 


- 
: 


There were two tenures, taken notice of by Lambert, 


eſſion, was the tenure (for the moſt part) of noblemen and 


As Bockland or Bookland was d 


nature of this-tenure. - Vid 


: 3 Sockmen, Socmen, Sokemen, are tenants who hold their lands and tenements in ſocage. 


| * writing call d 
the latter was ſubject to rent and certain ſervices, and was the, tenure of vilains and common peop! 
gentlemen; | Coke's Lit! p. 58. 4. 

5 e by will, it was alſo call'd Terra teſtamentalis. 
* 2 tenure which is not a tenure in chivalry, is a tenure in ſocage. 
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vl mene roperly of this loweſt claſs of Thanes. Camden places the Yeomen next to the Gentlemen, and calls them Ingenuos, 


after he has in page 6: a. given an-aecount of the formal.y arts of a deed, and the uſage 
1 7 


Paſs'd by ſuch inſtruments were" call'd Charter- lands, and by the 
Bocklind, the other. without deed, call'd_Folkland ; 
Ez the former, which was a free pol- 
Spelm. of Feuds, 1 _ . en o Jud 
Coke Lit. ſect. 118. To which book I refer the reader 


. After the conqueſt, the Socmanni, Soke- 


„ 


| _—_— often mention d in doomeſday book, were tenants who held by tio ſervile:teniire, but commonly paid rent to the lord asa foke or 


I Whoevermalms his vilain does an injury to the ſtate, by deptiting it of a:ſubjeQiable 
fore be indicted at the King's ſuit, under tA ſafeguard an Arden 


& membra ſunt in poteſtate regis, 
Nd | 


protection are the lives and members of all 
Vid. Coke's Lit. . 194.516! 12:20 do ablad o n „ ! 
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The diviſion 


of the king- 
dom, whence 
the diſpoſition 
of juſtice, 


is plain, ſince in the time of Ethelwolph there were 


Of the COURTS of JUSTICE. 


J have already obſerved, that, in the life of Al- 
fred the Great, this prince divided England into 
Shires ; thoſe again into Trithings , Laths F, 
or Wapentakes f. Theſe into hundreds, and the 
latter into tithings. But we muſt not imagine, he 
introduced a novelty to which the Engliſh. wete en- 
tire ſtrangers 3 he only ſet in a better order the di- 


viſions already made, and introduced ſome changes, 


to make them more commodious. At' leaft,- with 


regard to the diviſion of the kingdom into ſhires, | 


: 
1 


tis moſt certain, the commenſuration only is ow | 
ing to him, which he render'd more exact. This 


earls both of Somerſet and Devonſhire; according 
to Aſſerius, who lived about that time: but Alfred, 
who had united all England under the ſame go- 


vernment, made a more extenſive and more regu- 


lar diviſion of the different parts of the ſtate. The 


ſhire compriſed the counties ſubject to earls, for 
which reaſon they were called counties. Some of 
theſe ſhires were divided into Trithings, athers into 
Laths, and others again into Wapentakes; which 
were no other than one (diviſion under different 
names, each of which contain'd about three or four 
hundred houſes; each hundred was divided into 


tithes. The courts of judicature were eſtabliſhed 


The court of 
the tithing. 


according to theſe ſeveral diviſions, that is, there 


was a court for every tithe,one for every hundred, 
&c. that juſtice might be done at leſs: expence, 
with more expedition, and with greater care. 
The loweſt of theſe courts was that of the ti- 
thing, which was compoſed of ten houſholders, 
who were ſecurity for each other, as every one of 


them in particular was for his family: there was not 


any ſubject in the kingdom, but who was obliged 
to be enroll'd in ſome tithing, excepting perſons 


of the firſt rank, whoſe ſingle families made of 


themſelves a tithing, for which they were anſwer- 


able. Each tithing had a chief or preſident, call'd 


a Tithing-man, or Burghs-holder, who took care, 
upon occaſion, to call the court together. The me- 
hod they obſerved was as follo wwe. | 

If any one accuſed of a crime refuſed to appear, 


the other nine ſecurities were to deliver him up 
to juſtice; if he was fled, he was not admitted 


to ſettle. in any other town; borough, or village, 


no body being allow'd to change their place of 


habitation, without a certificate from his tithing; for 
want of which, that diviſion which received him 


was puniſhed. | By the laws of Edward, a tithing 


forced to make ſatisfaction for him. | 
This court was often aſſembled, | both on ac- | 
count of what had happen'd among the ten neigh- 


5 that eireuit, 


was allow'd thirty days, to make enquiry after a 
criminal; if he was not found in that time, the 
head of the tithing where he dwelt, took with 


him two men of that diviſion, and three from each | 
of the three neighbouring tithings. And theſe . 


twelve men made oath, they were guilty neither 
of the fact, nor eſcape of the criminal. If they 
refuſed to ſwear, the tithing of the accuſed was 


bouring families, and alſo to provide againſt thoſe 
might be guilty of ſome. breach o 
thoſe, whom they had reaſon to ſuſpeck, were 


4 4 


n 


| this were tried the ccauſts 


| vaſſals. Theſe were the origin of the now 
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obliged to give a particular ſecurity for their goo q 
behaviour; for wk of which, Ub were chppd 
into priſon. This court" wad a great terrof to 
mean people, asl it bereft them of all opportu- 
nities of committing any crime with impunity. 
Before this order was eſtabliſhed, theſe fort of 
people cou'd eaſily change their places of abode 
on account of their obſturity, which prevented any 
notice being taken of them. But this flitting ||. 
was render'd impoſſible, as they were obliged to 
produce à certificate from their tithing before they 
cou'd be enroll'd in another, and ſettle themſelves 
elſewhere; -- mA otto wont I, 
The ten houſholders,'whoſe families: made up the 
tithing, were call'd PFree-burghs;'! that is Free- 
ſecurities, from the word free and burgh, which 
ſignifies ſecurity; whence is derived the Engliſh 
word Neigh-burgh, or neighbour, originally ſignifi- 
ing a near ſecurity. In all likelihood the word Buur- 
man, which is neighbour in Dutch, is derived from 
the ſame ſource; I mean, the ſame cuſtom which 
was obſerved in Germany, and which ſerved: as a 


model to: Alfred. We find in the hiſtory of the Hlifloria de los 
cuſtoms of China, written in Spaniſh by John Gon: ritos y Coſtum- 


gales Demendoęa an Auguſtin monk, chat a like bres de ia 

cuſtom is obſerved in that empire. The reſem- 8 45 

blance is ſo very great in ſeveral reſpects among 

the Chineſe and Anglo-ſaxons, as to the tithings 

and reciprocal ſecurities, that it is aſtoniſhing two 

nations, at ſo great à diſtance, from each other, 

and between whom there never had been any cor- 

reſpondence, ſhou'd hit ſo exactly on one and the 

ſame thing. 4 ẽ T 

- The ſecond court, in aſcending from the leſs The court of 

to the greater, was that of the Hundred; it met the hundred. 

once a month, and one of the moſt conſiderable 

aldermen of the hundred, ſate as preſident aſſiſted 

by the biſhop or archdeacon, who was obliged to 

be there with the other judges to decide cauſes, 

whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, belonging to the 

hundred. 26 0 108-21 e 10 oc gab 
The third court was that of the Trithing, Lath; The court of 

or Wapentake, according to the name given to the Priching. 

theſe ſort. of diviſions in the ſeveral counties. In + 

of private people woo 

belong'd to different hundreds, tho? under the ju 

riſdiction of the ſame Trithing, Lach, or Wa. 

pentake: beſide this court, every” Thane of the Lambert of 

firſt claſs, or Baron, had a like court, im which the ancient 

ae was preſident,” to decide the ſuits am. 


ene co: ei eee een be 
But when any ſuit happen'd between people of the law, &c. 
different baronies, or ditt 

was carried to the county court, call'd in Saxon 
Shire-Gemot, or Folk- mote, which met twice a 
year, or oftner, if there! was occaſion: the biſhop 
and Earldorman of the county ſate preſidents, and 
in the abſence of the latter, his place was ſup- 
plied by the high ſheriff or viſcount. In this 


mot or Folk- 
mote. 


court all che trithings, and the names of the per- 
ſons compoſing them, were enregiſter d: they com- 


monly proceeded, firſt on eccleſiaſtical affairs, af- 
terwards they examin'd thoſe in which the King 


| | was concerned, and ended with the cauſes of pri- 
whoſe behaviour made the — — they 

m f the laws, for 
which their neighbours might ſuffer. In ſuch caſe, 


vate perſons. William the Conqueror diſpenſed 
with the biſhops ſitting in this court, and allowed 
them the privilege of holding one in particular for 
the cauſes which related to the church! Appeals 


4 


th 


N 
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were call'd trithing reeves: all cauſes which cou'd not be decided i } Spel. 
oO 3 reat part of a county containing three or four hundreds or Wapentakes. Leg. Ed. Confell. c. 35. Jac, Law Dig. 
*. 4 Here _—_ . . fe 


* 


entake 15 the ſume wirt hundred. 
To flit is to remove from one place to another. 


1 Vor. 3 


Erom the Saxon Scyre, the ſc, is ſtill pronounced like our ſh, among the Germanz, as it is 
to part or divide. Alfred Hivided the kingdom in Satrapias now call'd ſhires, in centurias, hundreds, and decenias, tithings. 1 
+ l. or trihing contains the third part of a county, or three or four hundreds. It was alſo. the name of à court 
the nature of a court leet but inferior to the en Care cap. 36. Thoſe who, anciehtly govern d the crihangs 
inthe 
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within 


courts of the hundreds were brought before this court. 
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"DISSERTAITON on 
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The King's 


that the pretended heptarchical government is a meer 
Court. et was there one ſuperior call'd the King's Court, er n : conſequently, the preſent parliament can- 
bes, the King preſided chere in perſon,” or was not deduce its origin from a general aſſembly of all 
repreſented by the high chancellor. *Twas here | England, which never had exiſtence in the time of 
the determinations of the inferior courts were ex- the Saxon Kings. | dy 111 
amin'd into; and *twas:probably this court, which The oppoſite party reply, this fort of reaſoning 2 to 
paſt d ſentence on the forty. four judges, whom, | confounds two things, which ought to be very care- 1 provi. 
as we have already ſhewn, Alfred the Great put | fully diftinguifhed, viz. the Wittena-Gemot, ar 
to death; and 'tis this tribunal which was the | particular Parliament of each ſeperate kingdom of 
origin of the preſent courts af King's Bench, and the Heptarchy, and that of the ſeven kingdoms to- 
Common Elend... 07 2: | gether, as making but one body, and one ſtate. 
Of the wit. I come now to the grand court, or general aſ- That allowing this latter never did exiſt, twould be 
tena-Gemot. ſembly of the kingdom, call'd in Saxon, Wittena- | no obſtacle to the prefent parliament drawing its 
err gd Gemot, or Mycel-ſynod. | As the exiſtence, origin, | origin from the former, in ſuppoſing each king- 
Tongues. nature, and authority of this general aſſembly, | dom had its WitrenasGemot in particular. It hap- 
afford matter for great debate, this is the proper | pen'd that Suſſex and Weſſex made bur one, when 
place to explain the different ſentiments, together | theſe: two kingdoms were united under King Ina; 
With the reaſons and anſwers, to maintain the op- afterwards,.:when Egbert had added to his kingdom 
polite opinions on this ſubject. As I am no way | thoſe of Kent and Eſſex, the four ſovereignties of 
intereſted in the decNion- of the propoſitions 'en | Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex, made but one 
this head ; I ſhall do no more than impartially re- ſtate, and'confequently-had but one parliament. Ia 
late the arguments on both ſides. That I may do proportion to the kingdom's being extended by the 
this with ſome method, I will, in four articles, acquiſitians of Alfred the Great, Edward, and 
take in all that has been ſaid of any weight on Athelſtan, the Wittena-Gemot was compoſed of a 
this matter. The firſt ſhall be of the origin of greater number of members; and, at length, in 
the Wittena Gemot. The ſecond of thoſa who | the reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the Mar- 
had a right to fit and vote in it. The third iof | tyr, chis aſſembly took in all England. Tis true, in 
its authority, and of the affairs under .its..infpec- | the reign of Ethelred II. the Daniſh wars broke in 
tion: and the fourth of its authority in eccleſikſti- upon this order, and England was divided into two 
cal affairs. - II parts: but under Canutus the Great, twas again 
5 6 ame T1 Iunited; and conſequently there was but one only 
FER ST AREECL E D. 1 e aro Beyer again 8 into 
Fi A c e Urne rd f | two, though but for a ſhorttime, under Harold I. 
en the Ong 15 ar JEET ee and Hatdlicnate: In a word, from the time 
1. Opinion There are ſome people who believe the Wittena | earl Goodwin's intereſt gave Harold poſſeſſion of the 
that the Wit- Gemot or Parliament, is not of as ancient a date, | kingdom of Weſſex, down to the Norman con- 
2 in with regard to England, as the royal dignity, and | queſt, there was but one Wittena-Gemot in Eng- 
to the coricef. that it owes its origin to the indulgence of the | land. Wherefore TIE 50 | ( 
ſion of the Kings. They: ſay, that the ſovereigns, having | To deny on ſome ground the preſent parlia- 
= 4 from time to time called together of their own | liament's origin being the Saxon Wittena-Gemots, 
for — accord the principal men of the nation to make tis neceffary to ſhew the time when this parliament 
on. uſe of their advice upon important affairs, it at | had its beginning after the Norman conqueſt, © or 


on 
F 
o 


: 


from ſentences given in the coutts of the Hund- 
reds or T 9 were made to the Shire-Gemot, 
in which court all the King's ſubjects, without 
diſtinction, were obliged to take the oath of al- 
legiance. Do an Ait 225 
Tho! tlie authority of this tribunal was grrat, 


length became a cuſtom; and that the people, ta- 
= 4 vantage of certain favourable occaſions, 
ve ſet 


ſhort, they maintain, that England was never 
thoroughly united under one government, down to 
Edward the Confeſſor's time. They even under- 
take to ſhew, by the difference in the three Saxon 
laws, of the Weſt-ſaxons, Mercians, and Danes, 


deny there ever having been a particular Wittena- 
Gemot in each diſtinct kingdom in the time of the 


TS 2. > 


up the right of having a Parliament as a 
prlege 1 though in the begin- 
, ning depended abſolutely on the King to act with- 


Heptarchy. The firſt. of theſe is hardly >offible, Proofs there 
unleſs meer conjectures ſhould be offer'd tor ſolid 52 Witten. 


proofs : as to the ſecond, thoſe who maintain the 41 


out aſkeing their opinion. The ſtrongeſt reaſon for | antiquity of parliaments, bring againſt the oppoſite kingdom. 
this ſentiment is, that England, to the time of | party, x Cott, roofs which they think convincing, 


| Edward the Confeſſor, has hardly ever been united | The firſt! is taken from the preface, Ina King of 


in one ſtate ; or if it has happened to be ſo, this 
union was never of long duration. Firſt, all the 
time of the Heptarchy twas divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, which were ſo. many different ſtates. 
Of theſe, Egbert united only four, ' three remiining 
ſeperate: after this, the Danes got poſſeſſion of 
lorthumberland, Mercia, and Eitanglia, and di- 
vided the lands among themſelves, Thus, from the 
Saxon conqueſt to the ſecond invaſion of the Danes, 
England was united in one body, in the ſhort. 
reigns only of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the 
Martyr; but che government did not continue long 
in this ſituation. The Danas beginning again their 
incurſions in che reign of Ethelred II. En was 
ſoon divided into two parts, one of which was ſub- 
Je& to the Danes, and the other to the Engliſh: it 
is true, after the death of Edmund Ironſide, the 
kingdom was re- united under the government of 
Canutus the Great, but this union laſted no longer 
Fun bi 0 P) in 
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- Weſſex ſet before his laws, in which are the fol- 


lowing words. I Ina, by the grace of God, 
King of the Weſt-ſaxons, by the advice and ex- 
** hortations/ of my father Cenred, of Hedda my 
** biſhop, and of all my aldermen ; of the elders, 
aud of the wiſe men of my kingdom, defirous 
eto eſtabliſh a good regulation in my ſtate, have 
<: ordam'd, &c.“ By which it appears, this prince 
had taken the advice of the general aſſembly · of 
Weſſex for the making theſe laws. To ſhew the 
like order was eftabliſhed in Mercia, they 


produce 


| a charter of Berthulph's (1), which contains theſe 


words, Since by the unanimous conſent of tlie 
<< preſent: council, affembled at Kinſbury, for the 


affairs of the kingdom, &c. 


a 


In this ſame charter, after the fanatare of the 
biſhops and the temporal lords, we find the King's 


in the ro, manner. 1 Berthulph; in the 
m keign; his ſons divided it again. In fte men gf my kingdom Which ſhews, chis 
1 Mun 12 nen 2 na? 8 40:3: ü 
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In fa 3 
a vour of the abbey of Croyland, . 8 


ce ſenct f all the biſk 1 

preſence of all che biſhops, and all the gteat 
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Proofs there 


was a general 
Wittena-Ge- 
mot of the ſe- 


ven kingdoms, 


An anſwer to 


the objetion diverſity of laws which ſubſiſted in England, they 
taken from the 


diverſities of 
laws. 


ral laws of the ſeven united provinces of the Low- 


rent countries. But how cou'd it poſſibly happen, 


charter was granted in a general aſſembly or Wit- 


„ 


tena-Gemot of Mercia. The like proofs may be 
produced with relation to every one of the other 
L ; but they maintain this ſo certain a fact, 
that it is inconteſtible. | 3 

In ſhort, they moreover pretend to e there 
was a general Wittena-Gemot of the ſeven king- | 
doms, under the name of Heptarchy; which ſhews | 
theſe ſeven kingdoms had ſomething common to 
them all, and conſequently there was an aſſembly 
to deliberate on their common affairs; for example, 
how could they elect the monarch or general of the 
ſeven kingdoms, if there was not an aſſembly where 
theſe elections were made. Beſide, they pretend to 
have more direct proofs, that ſuch aſſemblies for the 
common intereſt of the ſeven kingdoms were oc. 
caſionally conven'd. A great many hiſtorians at- 
firm, that one met in the county of Gloceſter, 
where Ina King of the Weſt-ſaxons was elected 
monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons, by the intereſt of 
Sebba, King of Eſſex, who with all the other En- 
gliſh princes was there preſent. They alſo produce 
a charter of Whitglaph King of Mercia, mentioned 
by Ingulphus, in which we End theſe words: In 
<< the preſence of my lords, Egbert King of the 
2 Weſt-faxons, Ethelwolph his ſon, of the pre- 
% lates, and of the great lords of England, in the 
city of London, where we are all aſſembled ”. 
By which *tis apparent, this aſſembly convok'd at 
London, compoſed of all the prelates, and of all 
the great men of England, was a general Wittena- , 
Gemot of the nation. | Ion 

Now, to anſwer the objection drawn from the 


fay, tis nothing ſtrange, that Mercia and Weſſex 
being diſtinct 8 ſhould have different 
laws, and much leſs ſtrange, that the Danes intro- 
duced their laws into a country they had ſubdued : 
but they inſiſt, that it cannot reaſonably, from this 
difference, be inferr'd, there was no general aſſem- 
bly either for each kingdom in particular, or for 


the whole ſeven in general, This conſequence would 


not be leſs abſurd, than if a concluſion ſhould be 
made from the difference there may be in the ſeve- 


countries, that there are no particular ſtates in each 
of the provinces, nor an aſſembly of the States 
General. | ___- 

To ſtrengthen theſe proofs, they make uſe of the 
conformity of England in this reſpect, with the 
other European nations. The Saxons had the like 
aſſemblies in Germany. The Oſtrogothi or Eaſt- 

oths, and after them the Lombards, had theirs in 
taly. The French had their“ fields of March or 
of May, their 1 Sanes, their Parliaments, and the 
Spaniards their $ Cortez. TR 

This reſemblance ſhews, *twas the only form of 
government then known in Europe. Laſtly, they 
add, that to deny, with any probability, theſe ſorts 
of aſſemblies being as ancient as the royal dignity, 
their opponents muſt be able to name the ſove- 
reigns ow eſtabliſhed theſe aſſemblies in the diffe- 


that all the Kings of Europe ſhou'd have agreed 
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among themſelves, at one and the ſame time, to ſhew 
this condeſcenſion to: theit le? There is, cer- 
tainly, leſs reaſon to imagine ſuch an agreement, than 


| there wou'd be to ſuppoſe their uniting to aboliſh 
| fuch a privilege. | 


; JECUND ARTEICEE: 
Of thoſe who fat in the WIT TENA-GERMOr. 
Tis agreed on all hands, that, the great nobility 


were members of theſe aſſemblies. By the great 


nobility, I mean the Earldormen and Thanes of 
the firſt claſs, ſince dignified with the titles of 
Earls and Barons. But the difficulty is to diſcover 
if the Thanes of the ſecond and third claſs, and 
the Ceorles, who at this day conſtitute the Houſe of 
Commons, had any right to ſend thither their depu- 
ties, or if they were excluded. Tho? this queſtion 
ſeems to be of very little importance, at a time 
the commons inconteſtably enjoy this prerogative 
it is not uſeleſs to know whether they have ufur- 
ped it; whether it is by the indulgence of the 


Kings, or whether it is as ancient at the monarchy. 


However inconteſtable is the right of the preſent 
commons in this point, yet there are ſome, who 
imagine it wou'd be dangerous to acknowledge this 
right owing to the conceſſion of the ſovereigns, 


leaſt the ſame power allow'd to have granted it, 


ſhow'd, whenever a favourable opportunity offer*d, 
think of revoking it (1). And indeed, this is the 
true motive of all the endeavours made to prove 
the Commons have not enjoy'd this privilege in all 
times, Tis very evident, this queſtion has been 
moved for no other reaſon than that of flatterin 

thoſe Kings who have undertaken to extend the 


royal prerogative. 


However it be, 
mons had no right, in the time of the Saxon Kings, 
to fit in the Wittena-Gemot, alledge, for their firſt 
reaſon, the inferior Thanes and Ceorles had no lands 


commoners. 


of their own; whence they infer, that it wou'd have 


been very uſeleſs for the commons to have been 
members of thoſe aſſemblies, where the only 
buſineſs was the regulating the affairs of a country, 
which properly belonged to the King and nobility. 
They add, that it is not even credible the nobles 
of the firſt rank wou'd make companions of their 
vaſſals; that ſince, in the ſetting of their lands, 
they were at liberty to part with them under ſuch 
reſtrictions as they thought fir, tis not likely they 
wou'd place tenints in the ſame rank with the lords. 
To make this opinion more probable, they add, 
that we muſt not imagine, ſin thoſe times, the people 
were upon the ſame footing they are at this Day. 
They pretend, tho? they were free, yet this freedom 
was not without reſtriction ; that the ſuperiority of 
the nobility, over the people, was incomparably 
beyond what it is at preſent, and for this reaſon 
they were but little regarded. In the armies 
they compos'd the body of infantry, and the 
foot ſoldiers, look d upon no better than ſervants, 
were call'd Kenechten (2). . 
The advocates for the Commons anſwer, that Anſwer. 
ſince the great men, who held their lands of the 
King, had a right to fit in the Wittena-Gemot. 
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The Kings held an aſſembly in the open fields on the firſt day of March, to which the militia was often call d. This cotwocation. was, 
from the day on which it aſſembled, named the field of March. The French met arm'd, and prov'd the pro tions laid before 
b Fu their arms, or * them, by confuſed murmurt. The Kings themſelves preſided. in theſe aſlemblies, and with the nobility 
: t 


8 0 ) 


ſitions laid before them, 


on the affairs of peace or war for that year. The command of the armies, which was not a regal prerogative, at leaft, before 
Clovis, was by theſe aſſemblies conferr'd on the ſovereigus. Mezerai, Tomi, I. p. 247: : De ET ".* 200% 
In the ing, the French forces conſiſted moſtly in foot; wherefore there was no great inconveniency in ho dis their general aſ- 
ſemblies in ; but, when afterwards, they had a number of C analy this month was by no means proper, as it afforded no forage 
which was the reaſon (in m nnn off till May. ib. p. 449. 7 , 
+ Parliaments or emblies. tw y F ac! 0] 7 


e 


ſha — 3 of the ſtates compos d of deputies 


call'd Procuradores de Cortes, and, anſwer in ſome reſpects, to our members of par- 


me] wer in th time of James the Firſt. This prince having often hinted to his Commons, that he had power to revoke their 
priv es, 0 | * 9 8 6 : pal £ 4 2 N 
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The commons, who held their lands of the nobility, | 


might alſo be very well admitted; the reaſon al- 


queſtion, and be more able to judge of the reaſons 
offer'd by either diſputant. I ſhall firſt give the 
Proofs brought to ſhew that neither the commons 


edged in the objection proving nothing againſt the 
Lords, ought to have no greater weight in preju- | 
dice to the Commons. They add, the great affair 
of the general council was to make laws; (which 
did not leſs regard the people than the nobility) | 
to tegulate the rights of the ſubjects ; to maintain 
the publick peace : and laſtly, to raiſe taxes, the grea- 
ter part of which was aid by the people. F rom 
whence they conclude, that it was very natural, and 
very conformable to the law of the Saxons, that the 
people ſhou'd give their conſent to all theſe affairs, 
which as much affected their intereſt, as that of the 
nobility. Finally, they ſay, that if the people had 
no ſhare in the deliberations of thoſe aſſemblies; 
*tis not conceiveable whence cou'd proceed the great 
care taken to ſecure the rights and liberties of this 
ſame people, and to prevent their being oppreſſed 
by the nobility. Tis very well known, that men, 
and eſpecially thoſe in authority, are not ſo very 
zealous in leſſening their power; but on the con- 
trary, are indefatigable in their endeavours to aug- 
ment it as much as poſſible. 12 
But as this queſtion, which is not of right, but 
of fact, is not to be decided by arguments, the 
two oppoſite parties endeavour to ſupport their opi- 
nions by more ſuitable proofs, viz. by evidences. | 
To this end, they produce, on each fide, certain 


terms found in the charters of the Anglo-ſaxon || 


Kings, and; certain expreſſions of hiſtorians who 
treat of the government of that time, by which, 
each ſide, pretends to make good what it advances. 
Wherefore, tis neceſſary to produce ſome of theſe | 
proofs, that the reader may better underſtand the 


nor their deputies were members of the general aſ- 
ſembly. They ſay, that the name Wittena-Gemot, 
is an indication this aſſembly was compoſed of thoſe 
only, who were called Wittan, which they pretend 
exactly anſwers, to MA JjoRESQS NAT, SENIORES, 


* 


fined to the great nobility, but that they may alſo 
be apply'd to the magiſtrates, and the principal 
men among the people. To prove what they 
advance, they make long enumerations of ſeveral 
texts out of latin authors, in which the words, 


PRINOI PES, NoBiLEs, MILIT ES, are to be under- 
ſtood in their ſenſe. | | 


The others reply, that two different ſignifications Reply of the 
e word PeopLE. The firſt ge- former. 


may be given to 
neral, as when we ſay, the people of England ; and 
they acknowledge in this ſenſe, we may underſtand 
by MacnaTes, PRockRES, NozILES, &c. the 
heads of the PEOPLE, or of the whole nation. The 
other ſenſe which the word PEOPLE may receive, 
is more reſtricted, and compriſes only a part of the 
people, as diſtin& and different from the nobility ; 
when it is ſaid, for example, the NoziLity and 
PzoeLE. This latter is the ſenſe of the term in 
queſtion, and to which, *tis neceſſary to prove, the 
texts or paſſages alledged can be apply'd ; which 
they think impoſſible ; maintaining no latin author 
ever- made uſe of OyTiMaTts PLEBi1s, but al- 
ways Porur!, that is, of the people in general. 
But allowing that theſe expreſſions might ſometimes 
mean the moſt conſiderable among the people, as 
diſtin&t from the nobility, ſtill it muſt be proved ; 
that the texts or paſſages cited muſt be underſtood 
in that ſenſe ; unleſs they wou'd beg the queſtion 
in diſpute. . 1 


ly agree, theſe. terths chjefly belonged to the nobi- 
lity 3 but that the ſignification is not to be limit- 


ted to the nobles of the firſt rank. They, ſay, 


tho' in England the great nobility call'd the Peers 
of the Realm, are a diſtinct order from the gentry, 


who are placed among the commons, it does not 


from thence follow, that theſe latin words ought to 
be interpreted according to this diſtinction, which 
is practiſed in no other country. For example, in 
France the leaſt gentleman is not leſs of the body 
of the nobility, than the greateſt lord; the great 
nobility and the. gentry making but one corps. 


But thoſe who maintain the antiquity of the rights Anſwer to the 
of the commons. anſwer to this, that they willing- reply. 


Earldormen ; by which only Earls and Barons are 
denoted; or to ſpeak after the manner of the Saxons, 
only the Earldormen and the King's eccleſiaſtical | 
| and lay Thanes. To prove this, they bring a paſ- 
Bede l. 3. c. 3. ſage of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory tranſlated by 
King Alfred. The hiſtorian reports, that King 
„ Oſwald apply'd himſelf to the MA joRESO NA ru 
of Scotland, to require of them a biſhop”. And 
Alfred renders this term, MA jox Es NA Tu, Earldor- 
men. The ſame hiſtorian ſaying in the ſame chap- 
ter, that Oſwald ſerved as interpreter, Suis Du- 
* ciBus, & MinisTR1S”? ;' Alfred has tranſlated 
theſe two terms, his Earldormen and his Thanes“. 
They pretend from hence, that the term Wittan, 
cannot be taken for other than the Earldormen and 
Barons, or in | ain for the principal men of 


Tis pity to find ſuch a queſtion brought to a Obſerraiom 
grammatical diſpute; but ſince I have undertaken on the proofs 
to ſet down the arguments on both ſides, I thought on boch fides 
thoſe drawn from the abovemention'd terms were 
not to be neglected. . It ſeems to me, by what 
has been hitherto ſaid, it is ſufficiently proved, the 
great lords had a right to ſit in the general coun- 
eil; but this is not diſputed. However I do not 
know, if by the arguments here ſet down, the ex- 
cluſion of the commons can be a neceſſary infer- 
rence 3 which is the point in queſtion. What is, on 
the other- hand, alledg'd by the oppoſite. ſide, .does 
not ſo directly make out that the commons had 
a right to vote in the Wittena-Gemot, as it proves 
the reaſons brought to exclude them, are not con- 
| | vincing. Let us therefore proceed to another fort | 
the nation; and thus conclude, that the Wittena | of proofs, which the advocates for the commons * 

Gemot, or aſſembly of the Wittan or Wiſe men, | alledge in their favour. © eas 

was compoſed of thoſe only. Again, they ſtreng- The firſt is taken from Henry of Huntingdon Another proof 

then this interpretation of the Word Wittan, by | the | hiſtorian, who ſpeaking of the depoſition of in behalf of 

q hiſtorians having render'd it in latin *, Prancipzs, | Sigebert King of Weſſex expreſſes himſelf after the common” 
| OrriunArzs, PROCEREs, MAGNATES, Ducks, 


*TIMATES, PROCERES, MAGN4 the following manner: King Sigebert was ſo in- 
ComiTzs, PR OSITI MinisTRI REcis No- 
IL Es, Mili r Es: Which by no means can be ap- 


I corrigibly. wicked, that the nobility and people 
£ BIL means olf Weſſex met at the beginning of the ſecond 
| benen | ply'd to the people or their deputies. 

; | foregoing evi- 


year of his reign, and depoſed him by an una- 
.. The other party make uſe, in their turn, of the] “ nimous conſent. They ſay, in this paſſage, 
ſame evidences to Proves that the great nobility | the people being diſtinguiſh'd from the Noziuimy, 
. Angly calld the council of the nation, | can gt interpreted the Commons, and con- 
They pretend, that theſe ſame expreſſions, on which 


their opponents lay a ſtreſs, ought not to be ſo con- 


ſequently they gave their votes in this afſernbly. © . 
This interpretation is ſupported by'a paſſage of 
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another hiſtorian who ſays thus, In the reign 
of Edward the Elder, the biſhops, the abbots, 
„the loyal, or vaſſals, the nobility and the people 
* in the kingdom of Weſſex were aſſembled ”. 
They maintain that by the word Loyal which may 
be interpreted Vaſſal and Leigeman the people as 
diſtinguiſh'd from the nobility, are to be under- 
ſtood; ſince in this paſſage, the loyal and the 
people are diſtinguiſh'd from the nobility. To 
theſe evidences they yet add another taken from 
the charter of Ethelwolph concerning tithes, where 
*tis ſaid, © Theſe things have been granted by the 
King, by the Barons, and by the People”. 
Finally, they ſtrengthen theſe proofs by two char- 
ters; the firſt, is of King Ethelred in favour of the 
abby of Wolverhampton, couched in theſe terms, 
| «© Theſe are the decrees of Sigerick archbiſhop of 
«© Canterbury, in the pleas held before King Ethel- 
< red, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops, the 
e abbots, the ſenators, the chiefs, and the people 


of the whole country. 


The other granted by Edward the Confeſſor to 
Weſtminſter abby, has theſe words, I have 
<< therefore cauſed this charter of my liberality 
<< to be read on the day of the dedication of the 
* aforeſaid church, in the preſence of the biſhops, 
* the abbots, the earls, and the great men of 
England, in the ſight and hearing of all the peo- 


s pk. 


But thoſe, who were againſt the commons, pre: | 


tend with ſeveral arguments to refute all concluſions 
drawn from the hiſtorians and from charters ; firſt, 
they obſerve the greater part of hiſtorians flouriſh*d 
when the commons were in poſſeſſion of the right of 
fitting in parliament, and that in giving a deſcrip- 
tion of what paſs'd in the times of the Anglo- 
faxons, tis not wonderful if they have repreſented 
things under the form they appear'd in their days. 
Secondly, they ſay no proof can be drawn from 
the penning of the charters, as they were origi- 
nally wrote in the Saxon language, and not in 
the Latin : conſequently the paſſages, above cited 


in Latin, are no other than tranſlations, and how | 


Juſt they are, cannot be determined, without com- 
paring them with the originals ; which is impoſ- 
fible, as none of them are remaining : for example, 
tis certain, the Saxons never made uſe of the 
word Baron, which was introduced into England 
by the Normans, and yet we find it in one of 
the charters before quoted. In the third place, they 
fay, that ſome of the paſſages cited, at the moſt, 
rove no more, than, the reſolutions of the 
ittena-Gemot were uſed to be taken in the 
preſence of the people. Who, it may be, ſhew'd 
their ſatisfaction by their acclamations; but they 
mſiſt, this is no proof pf the people having given 
their votes in the aſſembly, or of their conſent 
being neceſſary: for they were preſent as witneſſes 
only; which plainly appears, ſay they, by the very 
charter of Ethelwolph lately mention*d, which 
ſays, Preſent and underwritten, the arch- 


„of Mercia, Edmund King of Eſtanglia, and a 
„ multitude of abbots and abbeſſes, dukes, earls, 
great men of the kingdom, and other loyals, 
“ who have approved this royal act, to which, 
* thoſe who are inveſted with any dignity have 
„ ſet their names“. They pretend, that ſince the 
great men only ſign'd the charter, their ang 
tion only was neceſſary ; beſide, what cou 

an infinite number of loyals or ſubjects; were they 
all the people in one body? This is not the pre- 
tence of the advocates for the commons ; having, 


by their deputies, place in the Wittena-Gemot, 


, „„ * * «nf © . 2 SN < : 


ſignify. | legation, which I ſhall make manifeſtly 


as they have at this day. In effect, this infinite 
multitude, does not agree with the number of de- 
puties, which is but very few. But this expreſſion 
56 very well agree with a multitude gather'd to- 
gether to make acclamations : in a word, they ſhew, 
that in all the paſſages cited, a forced ſenſe is given 
to the term FIDEL ES, to adapt it to the deputies 
of the commons, as it is ſuitable to all ſubjects 
in general, whether of the nobility or commonality. 
To come therefore to a more particular proof, Another proof 
the zealots for the right of the commons, produce n benen e 
5 | | e commons 
other paſſages, where they pretend the ſenſe of 
theſe terms is limited to expreſs the deputies of the 
people by that of PRoeuRATORES, Proxies. We 
find in an act of the year 611 it is ſaid, that Ce- 
nulph King of Mercia had aſſembled for the dedi- 


cation of the monaſtery of Winchelcomb, the great 


men of his kingdom, the biſhops, the proxies, &c. 
To this *ris anſwer'd, that on this occaſion there Anſwer. 
was nothing of greater moment than the dedication 
of a church -and a monaſtery, for which ceremony, 
gy 51 had aſſembled a great number of people ; 
but eſpecially thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their 
births or employments. But allowing this to be a 
real Wittena-Gemot, the term of Proxies is not 
ſufficiently reſtricted to imply they were repreſen- 
tatives of the commons, without its being ſupport- 
ed by ſome other word, which may determine its 
ſignification. 95 
To refute this objection, the former produce a Reply for the 
charter, in which they maintain the term PRocu- em mene. 
RATORES is apparently adapted to the deputies of 
the people. Tis a charter of King Athelſtan's, 
and contains the following words: Granted in 
** the royal houſe call'd Ethelwope, in preſence of 
the biſhops, abbots, dukes, earls, and proxies 
e of the country **. Who can theſe laſt be, but 


, 


4 


the oppoſite opinion, ſay, this is no more than a 
meer conjecture, which cannot be admitted as a 
proof, without *tis ſhewn, that in thoſe times it was 
a phraſe in uſe. | 5 8 
In ſhort, a cloſing proof is alledg'd on the fide Laſt evidence 
of the commons, which ſeems much ſtronger than 10 3 
the foregoing: Which is taken from ſeveral Ham- 
lets at this day ſending repreſentatives. to parlia- 
ment, which could not have received this privilege, 
but in the time of the Saxon Kings, while they 
were either cities, or conſiderable burghs : and in- 
deed it 1s not likely this privilege would have been 
granted them fince the time they have made but a 
i{ma]l figure in the kingdom. | 5 
To ilſude this proof, it is anſwer'd, that it can- Anſwer. 
not take place without ſhewing that theſe cities 
were dwindled to hamlets, or ruin'd before the con- 
queſt ; nay, even that would not be ſufficient, as 
it is very poſlible they might have been rebuilt, and 
again demoliſh'd during the civil wars, which have 
ſo often proved a ſcourge to England, ſince the 
commons have obtained the right of ſending their 


the deputies of the 2 3 ? But thoſe who are of Refutation. 


| repreſentatives to parliament. 
* biſhops, the biſhops of England, Buthred King | 


To all the proofs alledg'd on the fide of | the A pretended 


commons is added a vety tavourable prepoſſeſſion, prepoſſeſſion 


which is, that in all other ſtates of . the ee e * 


people were called to general aſſemblies. But al: other nations. 
though I, have hitherto only ſet down the argu- 

ments of each party, I can't help obſerving upon Remark. 
this (without pretending, however, in any wile, to 
invalidate the precedents) that it is a groundleſs al- 


leaſt with regard to France, by the evidence of 
three authors, who are . to be well inſtruct- 
ed in the cuſtoms of that Ringdo m. 


” 


The firſt is Mezerai *, Who ſpeaking on this: 
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ſays, I find in that time, three ſorts of 
« aſſemblies 3 the General Pleas of the Provinces, 
« the Fields of May, to which came all the Sx- 
N1OREs and Ma jon zs Na ru of the people to 
debate on the principal affairs of the · war; and the 
Coxvxxrus Col LO IA, parliaments in which 
the biſhops, abbots and other great men met to 
« \ deliberate on the laws and regulations as well. of 

« juſtice, government, and the publick treaſure, 

eas on the diſcipline both of the army and eccleſi- 

« afticks. Theſe two laſt aſſemblies were con- 
founded in one. There were not then, accord- 

ing to this hiſtorian, any but the * great men 

who were preſent at theſe parliaments. But as it 

may be objected, that by the Szxniorzs and Ma- 

jokes NaTv, who came to the Field of May, 

the deputies of the third ſtate, or commons, mult 

be underſtood. Let us ſee what the preſident Fau- 

chet * on as ons: 
This learned hiſtorian 
—.— 5 rangue ſhewn him, as being one of Boniface arch- 
tiquittes Fran- biſhop of Mayence his compoling, in the which, 
coiles l. vi. this prelate ſays to Pepin, that the Gauls, ouNIuu 
ORDINUM of all ranks, had given him the Crown. 
« This harangue, ſays our author, is infallibly 
« ſyppolititious. Firſt, becauſe the French never 
call themſelves Gauls. Secondly and principally, 
e becauſe of theſe words, OMNIUM ORDINUM : 
&« for, at that time, there could be no mention of 
& ſtates nor ranks, as none but the biſhops, the 
« abbots, earls and nobility came to the Sanes. 
« The General Pleas, or Parliaments ; and the 
* Farls Commiſſioners, or 
the Sane the grievances o 
| in their reſpedtive diſtricts. | 
| Evidenceof Paſquier, the third author I mean, is more exact 
Paſquier Re- and extenſive on this ſubject. Tho', ſays he, 
NA. dc. « ſeveral who pretend to have had a conſiderable 
2. e « ſhare in the hiſtories of France, are of opinion, 
& that the aſſembly of the States General is of very 

55 great antiquity, nay, even ground the peoples 

« liberty upon it; yet neither the one nor the 

<« other is fact. I know, and allow, that long ago 

« in Gaul, and before the conqueſt of Julius Cæ- 

« far, there were general aſſemblies, which he ſuf- 
<< fer*d to be continued, according to that hypo- 


« criſy cuſtomary to the Romans, to make an ap- 
60 


Evidence of ſubject 
Mevzerai, A- 
bregé, &c. 
Cotitumes du 
viii. Siecle. 


e common people 


and liberties: but in all theſe deliberations you 
will not find, the common people were call'd, of 
whom they made no more account, than of a 
cypher. In like manner, 
the firſt and ſecond families of our Kings, 

6 that the ſolemn Convocations call'd Parliaments 
were the principal nerve of our monarchy : but 
« in theſe none were call'd but the princes, great 
lords, the nobility, and thoſe who were diſtinguiſh- 

e ed by the moſt eminent dignities in the church. 
« Now in our aſſemblies of the three ſtates, not 
only the common people are call'd with the 
* clergy and the nobility ; but what is ſtill more, 
they make the moſt conſiderable and the ꝑreateſt 
15 Fanz how comes it then, that within theſe 
*: centuries we have given the common people 
place and rank in thoſe aſſemblies, in which 
<< the general intereſt of the kingdom is debated ? 
*© I'will tell you“. Afterwards this author ſhews the 
reaſons for the third ſtate being call'd to theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, and places the origin of this conceſſion in 


1 


_ 


FN. 1 , 


ſpeaks of a certain ha- | 


pearance of maintaining us in our ancient rights 


ou will diſcover, un-. 
a 


the time of Philip le Bel, who began his reign in 


445 to lay before 
ft 


| 


1286. Theſe are the evidences of three very judi- 
cious authors, well vers'd in the hiſtory of France, 
where the ancient practice is ſo far from proving 


the antiquity of the rights of the Engliſh Commons, 


that on the contrary the prepoſſeſſion is extremely 
injurious to that opinion. 

After having ſeen what is alledg'd on each fide Obferraige, 
for the antiquity of this right, it muſt doubtleſs be on this dic 
ſomething ſurpriſing to find the two parties reduced Pute. 
to argue from conjectures, and the ſignification of 
certain terms, contained, in the tranſlation of char- 
ters. One would expect, on ſuch a ſubject, proots 
of greater weight would have been given by each 
party, however, the reader may now form a judg- 
ment upon what has been ſaid, in which I believe 
I have omitted nothing material in the arguments 
of either ſide ; tho? I have very much abridg'd 
them, 1 

But as the greater part of the proofs of the two Obſervation 
contending 2 are taken from the charters of on che char. 
the Anglo-ſaxon Kings. I ſhall here make one re- 
mark which ought to be attentively conſider'd bes 
fore any judgment is form'd upon this diſpute : 
which is, that the perſons moſt converſant in hiſtory 
ſuſpect the reality of all theſe charters. The rea- 
ſon given is this. In the time of the Anglo-ſaxons 
the uſe of charters was unknown in England. 

When the prince made a gift to the church, or to 

a particular perſon, he put them in. poſſeſſion by 

giving them either a turf, a ſprig of a tree, or | 
ſome other thing into their hand. Formerly, iriſtor/ or ui 
„ ſays Ingulphus, the poſſeſſion of lands was given abbey _ 
e verbally without deeds or charters, an helmet , Croyland. 
%a ſword, a horn, a cup, or ſometimes a ſpur, a 

*© bow, an arrow, or a currycomb, was deliver'd 

„ into the hand of the donee or alienee. From 
whence tis inferr'd, that the charters produced as 
granted by the Saxon Kings are ſuppolititious, and 

have been forged long ſince their time. But as it 

may ſeem ſtrange there are at preſent ſo many char- 

ters dated at a time when they were not in uſe, a 

fact is advanced, which, if not an invention, gives a 
reaſon why ſo many have been counterfeited. *T'is pads ad- 
ſaid, that William the Conqueror finding great parcels vanced cn. 
of the crown lands aliened, eſpecially in favour of cerning char. 
monaſteries, cited all the owners of ſuch lands to 

a reg at his court, and ſhew by what title they 

held them. Some of theſe having no other than 

that of long poſſeſſion, were diſſeiſed; as the King 

would allow no title good which was not by a for- 

mal act: wherefore a great number of people for- 

ged charters, and gave them all the marks poſlible 

of real deeds. After this manner they cheated the 

prince and his Norman council, who were unac- 
quainted with the hiſtory, cuſtoms and language of 

the Saxons. Some produced latin charters, which 

were rejected on account of the improbability that 

the Saxon Kings would make uſe of a language, 

which was but little known, and much leſs uſed, in 

their time. Whether this fact is true, or invented, 

it is certain, that ſeveral of theſe charters which are 
endeavour'd to be impoſed for authentick, have been 
counterfeited long ſince the date they bear, at leaſt, 

it is very difficult to induce our belief by convin- 

cing proofs, that thoſe (from which the evidences 

are brought for deciding. the queſtion I have juſt 
mentioned) were of the time of the Anglo- ſaxons. 

By what has been ſaid, it appears this is a very 
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to be 
ſaney! 


This is call da Livery Sein. 


* 


they 
eſen rwiſe, to what ſe ſhould their approbation or diſſent be? 
— in which they 1 


/ | perpl ex d 
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Firſt, in 

whom reſided 

the legiſlative 
power. 5 


rplex'd diſpute, and there is not even any likeli- 
hood that time will make it leſs intricate ; . ſince all 
the ancient monuments, by which we might unra- 
yel this entangled affair, hive been buried in the 
ruins of the monaſteries, either before or after the 
Norman conqueſt, | 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


Of the authority of the W1TTzNAa-GEmor, and 
of the affairs which properly were under its in- 
ſpection. | 


This ſubje& cannot be ſet in a clear and ſtrong 
light without previouſly examining three queſtions, 
which are diſputed with no leſs warmth than the 
preceding. 

The firſt is, in whom reſided the legiſlative 
power, whether in the perſon of the King, in the 
general council, or in both together ? 

The ſecond is, if the King, by his ſole authori- 
ty, could tax the people without the conſent of the 
Wittena-Gemot ? | 

The. third is, if this aſſembly had the right of 
electing and depoſing Kings. | 

Thoſe who moſt extend the royal prerogative, 
fay, the legiſlative power was in the ſole perſon of 
the King : to prove this, they vaunt the terms uſed 
by the Saxon Kings in their laws, by which they 
ſeem to declare themſelves the only authors of 
them, wirhout giving ground to imagine the gene- 
ral aſſembly were any way concerned. To this *tis 
anſwer*d, though the conſent of the general aſſem- 
bly is not mention'd in theſe laws, it does not 
follow, that it did not concur in their promulgari- 
on. Thus, in the preſent times, tis not to be in- 
ferr*d from what is ſaid in the ſtatutes of Charles J. 
and Charles II. that theſe acts were made without 
the intervention of parliamentary authority. If we 
were to take literally all the expreſſions uſed in 
ſpeaking of, or to the King of England, a much 
greater power would doubtleſs be attributed to him 
than he is actually inveſted with: but to prove 
more dire&ly the authority of the Wittena-Ge- 
mot was neceſſary in the making new laws, ſeveral 
evidences are produced, by which ?tis pretended to 
demonſtrate, that the Kings enacted nothing without 
the participation of the ſtates. Among thoſe ad- 
vanced, which are pretty numerous, I ſhall make 
choice but of a few, that I may not be prolix upon 


this ſubject. | 
Weſt-ſaxon laws, 


'We find in the preface of the 


publiſhed by Ina, that they were made by the ad- | 


vice and conſent of the biſhops, the great men, 
the earls, the wiſe men, the elders, and the people 
of the whole kingdom. | 

Egbert ſays in one of his charters, © I Egbert, 
< King of the Weſt-ſaxons, by the permiſſion and 
<< conſent of the whole nation, and with the una- 
* nimous advice of all the great men, have or- 
5 dained, &c. | | 

But, as it may be objected, this is only a char- 
ter, and not a law, another evidence of Alfred the 
Great is produced, who in the preface to his laws, 
ſpeaks as acting ſolely, and with an abſolute autho- 
rity 3 but concludes in this manner; I Alfred, 
King of the Weſt-ſaxons, have ſhewn theſe laws 
to my wiſe men, and they anſwer'd, we con- 


„ ſent® to obſerve them. | 


At the end of King Athelſtan's laws, we read 


theſe words; „All this has been confirmed and or- 
<< dained in a general aſſembly, or ſynod, holden 
<< at Grately, at which were preſent the archbiſhop 
„ Elfin, with all the great men King Athelſtan 
«© could aſſemble. 


* 4 —_—_ % at ** 


In the firſt chapter of certain other laws made 
by the ſame prince, we find the following words; 
Theſe are the regulations which have been made 
* 1 the wiſe men at Exeter. | 

e find pretty near the ſame thing in the laws 
of Edgar and Ethelred II. | 

In a charter of Canutus the Great, we read 
theſe words. I Canutus, King of the iſland of 
Albion, and of ſeveral other nations, by the ad- 
vice and decree of the archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
<< bots, earls, and of all my other loyal ſubjects, 
% have ordained, &c. | fs | 

This evidence has ſo much the more weight, as 
Canutus aſcended the throne by right of conqueſt 
tis not probable he would have required the con- 
ſent of the ſtates, had he not found it a cuſtom 
before eſtabliſh'd. ' * ot 

Finally, it is pretended, that if ſome Kings have 
expreſs*d rhemſelves after a manner, by which it 
may be inferr'd they acted with an abſolute autho- 
rity in the promulgation of the laws, ſuch expreſſi- 
ons are not to be taken in a literal ſenſe, becauſe 
we find them explain'd and reſtricted by the ſtile 
of other Kings, who have acknowledged their 
having acted in concert with the Wittena-Gemot. 
Now it is not likely that ſovereigns ever think of 
acknowledging a limited power, if it is not actu- 
ally ſuch. If we are to be confined to this ſort of 
expreſſion which ſeems to ſpeak the King's enact- 
ing laws, without being under a neceſſity of aſking 
the 3 of the parliament, we may prove 
the King ſtili, in this point, inveſted with an ab- 
ſolute power. In effect, to the acts which are pre- 
ſented him by both houſes, the anſwer he com- 
mands to be given is, that he ordains and wills; 
though *tis well known his will would be of very 
little efficacy, were it not preceded by that of the 
two houſes of parliament. | | 

The ſame reaſons ſerve 


for the ſecond queſtion, Second, of 


with regard to taxing the people. If the Saxon! 


Kings ſeem by any circumſtance to have levy'd 
money by their ſole authority, it muſt be interpre- 
ted to have been done by the previous conſent of 
the ſtates, as we have ſeen on other occaſions. 

I ſhall not here dwell on the third queſtion con- 
cerning the election and depoſition of Kings, as I 
deſign to mention this in another article, when I 
come to treat of the ſucceſſion. PREY: 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Of the power of the WiTTzna-Gemor in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. | | 


Before the Anglo-ſaxons had embrac'd chriſtiani- 


ty, they had a ſettled maxim (which Tacitus alſo 
attributes to the ancient Germans) of - laying all 
national affairs before the general aſſembly, where 
they were debated in common, that the reſolutions 
taken might be from the unanimous conſent of the 
members who had a right to give their vote. *Tis 
no wonder then they would have thoſe of religion 
canvag'd in the Wittena-Gemots, .as'I have already 
ſhewn ; ſince there are none of greater importance 
to mankind. In confrmity to this eſtabliſhed rule, 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, deſirous, after 
his converſion, to introduce the chriſtian religion in- 
to his ſtates, would not attempt an affair of this 
conſequence, according to the report of Bede, till 
he had conſulted his wiſe men ; 


underſtood his Wittena-Gemot. e maxim, that 


none ought to be ſubject to laws, not enacted by the 
| general conſent of the whole nation, has in England 
ever been eſteem'd as the foundation of liberty, and 35 


the baſis of government. 


: — 


® Il nous plalt de les obſerver. 
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The affairs of religion may be divided into two | men, tionwas (as the author of his life reports) elected 
claſſes; the firſt is of” thoſe Shack regard the eccle- | by the two Kings of Northumberland, and by the 
ſiaſticks only, as a ſeparate body of the people. general council of that country. Erkenwald, biſhop 
Theſe affairs were, as at this day, under the juriſ- | of London, was elected by the recommendation of 
dition of the clergy only, who held their aſſemblies the people, and the approbation of King Sebba. 
or councils e eccleſiaſtical, in which the The election of Walſtan (or Wulſtan) biſhop of 
laicks had no vote. The ſecond were of thoſe | Worceſter was in CRI A, in the court, that 1s, in 
which concern'd all the people, as chriſtians. Twas | the great aſſembly, which was called che Court, 
upon theſe affairs the mix'd councils were held, | or the King's Court. Ingulphus abbot of Croyland 
compoſed of the principal members of the clergy | ſpeaks of the election of biſhops and abbots in 
and nobility. In this regulation the rules of equity | the following terms : * For feyeral years pa 
were perfectly well copy'd : it was not thought juſt | ** there has not been a truly free and canonical 
to enact political laws, which included the clergy as . election, the King's court diſpoſing of, as they 
members of the ſtate, without the intervention of“ thought fit, all eccleſiaſtical dignities”. 
that body: on the other ſide, *twas not deem'd | But the Wittena-Gemot, was not leſs concern'd and were co. 
reaſonable to allow the clergy a power of making | in the depoſing, than in the electing of the biſhops, cerned in de- 
eccleſiaſtical laws to bind the Naicks, as chriſtians, | of which I ſhall bring an example or two. Brithelm, poſing them. 
without the aſſent of the Wittena-Gemot 3 which { biſhop of Dorcheſter, being rais'd to the dignity | 
repreſented the body of the nation. Thus, in theſe | of archbiſhop of Canterbury, Edgar, who wou'd 
two points the ſame principal was obſerved ; I have Dunſtan. pes. in that ſee, caus'd Brithelm 
mean, no one was ty'd down by laws, to which | to be ſent..back to his former church. Oſborn, 4 
he was not ſuppoſed to have conſented, either in | monk, who wrote the life of Dunſtan, mentions 

rſon, or by thoſe who had a right to repreſent | this affair in theſe words: Some days after Brithelm 

The Wittena- him. Hence it is, the Wittena-Gemots, for the] was conſecrated, finding himſelf unequal to ſo 
Gemot was a moſt part, were mixed councils, which debated all] great a charge, by the advice of the King and 
mixtaſſembly. affairs of importance, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, people, he withdrew to his former dioceſs“. 
or political, and had equal authority over ſpiritual | Another hiſtorian relates the ſame fact in the follow- 
and temporal affairs. ©: ing manner: Edgar brought down Brithelm by T 
Proofs. To be convinc'd of this truth, we need only]] the ſame method he had been raiſed. This prince 
caſt our eyes upon the laws of the Anglo-ſaxons, | having conven'd a general aſſembly, laid to his 
whete we ſhall find a continual mixture of political] charge ſeveral defe&ts, and by order and conſent 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs. I ſhall give ſome few | ©* of the Barons, he was ſent back to govern the 
examples, which ſeem to me inconteſtible. . In the] church of Dorcheſter, over which he had juriſ- 
year 673, a council was conven'd in which Theo- | ©* diction, before he was elected archbiſhop”., By 
dorus archbiſhop of Canterbury preſided, and con- | which it appears, he was both elected an yak 
firm'd ten canons. extracted from the ancient general | by the Witrena-Gemot. In the reign of Edward 
councils, as I have already ſaid in the hiſtory of | the Confeſſor, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
the church of that time: but this aſſembly was not | was driven from his ſee by a decree of the Wittena- 
ely eccleſiaſtical ; for beſide the biſhops, all the | Gemot : after which Stigand being elected in his 
Ling: and the great men of England were preſent, | ſtead, all the Pope's authority cou'd not cauſe the 
as a certain hiſtorian reports; it was therefore a | revocation of this election, as long as the govern- 
mix'd council, a Mycel-ſynod, a real Wittena- | ment of the Saxons ſubſiſted; nor cou'd his ſuſ- 
Gemot. Finally, we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to | pending this prelate prevent the Engliſh acknow- 
be amuſed by the name of a council, which ſigni- | ledging him the lawful 8 1 
fies at this time an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly only; for | Theſe examples prove, that the Wittena-Gemot, 
in the time of the Anglo-ſaxons, this word was of | or Mycel-Synod, was both an eccleſiaſtical and po- 
much greater extent, and èxpreſs'd all ſorts of | litical aſſembly, in which the affairs both of church 
great aſſemblies. Whoever will carefully examine | and ſtate were equally deliberated 3 and it was not 
theſe ancient ' aſſemblies, to which hiſtorians give | till many years after (when the Pope's, authority 
the name of- councils, will find they were mix'd | had, in the reigns of the Norman 2 — and the 
aſſemblies; ſince they will obſerve the ſignatures, Kings of Anjou, made ſo great a progreſs) that the 
approbation and conſent, of the Kings, princes | clergy arrogated to themſelves a right ſeparately, 
and great men of whom they were compoſed. In | to determine in any manner, on affairs of religi- 
the reign of Edward the Elder, an aſſembly was | on, in aſſemblies purely eccleſiaſtical — 
held, in which an agreement was made between that | It is now time to ſpeak of the King in particu- 
| 2 and Gurthorm, to whom Alfred had given | lar, of his prerogatives, of his revenues, and of the 
Eaſtanglia, which was a political affair, if any | ſucceſſion to the crown. gs Ho | | 
may be allow'd to have been ſo. Notwithſtand- | | | 4 
ing in this aſſembly, eccleſiaſtical laws were made, Of the K I N G. 
call'd in the preface SgNaTvs-consULTA, as they | | Fan eee 
were enacted by the Wittan: that is, by the great men | I have before ſaid, that the government of the Tue King's 
of Weſſex, and Eaſtanglia. Among theſe laws, | Saxons in Germany was ariſtocratick, and that they power was b. 
beſide many which are merely political, there are | had only a A= who commanded their armies mited. 
ſome entitled as follows, of AposTATEs, or PUN1- | in time of war. The leaders, of that nation, who 
8HING THOSE WHO-ARE IN. ORPERS, OF INCEST, | made conqueſts in Britain, erected their acquilitions 
O F ASTING, By which it is manifeſt, that theſe 5 and took upon tliem the title of 
political aſſemblies made laws with N to reli- Kings: but notwithſtanding, this aſſumed; dig- 
gion. An hiſtorian fa s, that King Athelſtan con-] nity, they were at firſt look'd upon by. their ſub- 
ven d a council, in which ſeveral laws, were enacted, | jects, as on the ſame footing with the governors in 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, z conſequently, it was | Germany, who were very far from being deſpo- 
not a meer eccleſiaſtical council, ſince it enacted | tick... Thern are notwithſtanding, : ſome. WhO 
civil laws, a right which none has pretended to | tend the right of conqueſt gave theſe firſt; Kings 
Attribute to the clergy. „ to deoltina 6 an unlimited power; whence it muſt follow, that 
The Wittena-/ But this is not all, it is evident by ſeveral proofs, | the privileges of the Engliſh ſubjects are. either con- 
1 Gemot often that the Wittena-Gemot were . concern'd/ an the ceſſions of their Kings, or uſurpations of the peqple. 
j fo. election and depoſition of biſhops, Wilfred, bi- | This reaſon, N from a right of conqueſt, might 


ſhop of York, whom I have often had occaſion to I have ſome weight, if the queſtion was, on the pri- 
241 | rene 
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The King's 
prerogatives, 


vileges of the ſubdued Britons : but it is on the 
rights of the Saxons or Engliſh, who where them- 
ſelves the conquerors; and over whom conqueſt 
gave the firſt Kings no manner of right, Where- 
tore, I ſay, we muſt conſider the Saxons or Eng- 
liſh only; for but an inconſiderable number of 
Britons remain'd in the country | theſe former 
had in poſſeſſion, and even thoſe were look*d upon 
as ſlaves : as therefore, it cannot be ſaid, that the 
Anglo-ſaxons loſt their rights by making conqueſts, 
we ought to conſider them under the ſame regula- 
tions they were in Germany, that is as a free people, 
under the leading of a chiek, whoſe power was 
temper'd by the laws. | 

There is no queſtion, the royal authority in 


England, as in all other kingdoms, was, by de- 


grees, carry*d beyond the limits at firſt preſcrib'd : 
but as the hiſtory of the Anglo-ſaxons is not ſuf- 
ficiently known, there is no entering into particu- 
lars on this head. We muſt therefore here take 
up with a general knowledge of ſome of the prin- 
cipal prerogatives enjoy'd by the Saxon Kings, while 
their dominion ſubſiſted, which was above ſix hun- 
dred years; for we cannot even ſhew what changes 
might have been in theſe prerogatives, during ſo 
long a ſpace of time. : 

One of the moſt conſiderable of the royal prero- 
gatives was the power of conferring the 'poſts 'of 
earls, viſcounts, judges, and of other employ- 
ments civil and military : but ſome authors ſay, 
that the military poſt of dukes or holds of counties, 
was given by the reſpective Shire-Gemots of each 
county. It is very probable the King had the 
power of changing theſe officers when he thought 
proper, and of this, hiſtory affords us many exam- 
ples : however, *tis what we cannot poſitively af- 
firm, for tho' we find ſuch an officer diſmiſs'd by 
the King, it does not neceſſarily follow that it 
was without the conſent of the Wittena-Gemot, 
or without a previous ſentence. b 

Another great prerogative of the crown was, that 
the laws made in the Wittena-Gemot were of no 
force if not ratified by the King, to whom the 
care of ſeeing them put in execution was committed. 

Thirdly, the King cou'd pardon his criminal 
ſubjects: but as crimes may be conſider'd in two 
different lights, as committed againſt the publick, 
or as injurious to a particular perſon, the King's 
1 extended to the pardoning thoſe of the 
ormer ſort only; the King's pardon was no hin- 
drance to the party injur'd, fooling reparation by 
courſe of law. This repatation was call'd WIREOIL p, 
that is, a ſatisfaction made by the aggreſſor to the 
plaintiff, or to his relations. No doubt the cuſtom, 
ll ſubſiſting in England, of the widow or chil- 
dren of a murder'd perſon appealing after the royal 
pardon, takes its origin from hence. This alſo ts 
the reaſon, that dee Allowing clauſe is common in 
charters of pardon, Ita'tamen ut ſtet rectus in curia 
noſtra, ſi quis verſus eum loqui voluert. 


_ .. Fourthly, the ip, had the right of coining, 


and to confer it on whom he pleas d; as we find 
divers Saxon Kings who have granted it to arch- 
biſhops and others: but they cou'd never change 
nor alter the ſpecies. We Aud in the Mirror of 
Juſtices an ancient law Which prohibits the King's 
altering the money, or coining different metal, 
without che conſent of all the counties. 

Tis a queſtion whether the King, during the time 
of the Saxon government, had abſolure power of 
making war or peace without the conſent of the 
Wittena-Gemot. It is true, that as to the making 
war, this right, as at this day, was of very little 


conſequence, ſince the King having no power to im- 
poſe taxes, without the conſent of the States, he 


cou'd not ſupport the expence, if the ſubjects refus*d 
= "4 but as to peace, twas quite different, 


| 28 the welfare of the whole kingdom may depend 
(which has been too often experienc'd) on a good 
or bad peace. Wherefore, theſe two prerogatives, 
which are commonly mention'd together, are, never- 
theleſs, very different in their. conſequences. The 
contributing to wars, which the ſovereign will enter 
into of his own accord, depending on the people or 
the ſtates, they may, by refuſing their aid, prevent 
the evils which might attend an unjuſt or an unne- 
ceſſary war: but how can. they obviate the conſe- 
quences of a fatal peace, the conditions of which 
ſhall be conceal'd from them. | | 
The King's revenues were of three ſorts. The Of the King's 

firſt conſiſted in certain things which the ſtate fur- revenues. 
niſn'd him for the ſupport of his houſhold, and 
were commonly paid him in kine, as corn, hay, 
cattle, &c. The ſecond, aroſe from certain demeſns 
appropriated to the crown, and deſign'd for the 
publick ſervice; of which the King cou'd not di- 
ſpoſe, not even to pious uſes, without the conſent of 
the States. This is the reaſon we find in ancient 
| charters granted by the Saxon Kings to churches 
or monaſteries, the confirmation of the principal. 
members of the general aſſembly, who ſign'd after 
the following manner: I, N. have ſubſcribed, con- 
„ firm'd, approv'd, corroborated”, or ſome - ſuch 
like expreſſions. We cannot doubt this ſecond ſort of 
the royal revenue being aſſign'd to the publick uſe, 
when we reflect, that towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, in the reign of Richard II. the parliament 
decreed, for the future, the revenues of the King's 
demeſns ſhou'd be apply'd to defray the expence 
of the war he might be engaged in. The third 
ſort of revenue conſiſted (as it ſtill does) in certain 
taxes, which as the urgent neceſſities of the State 
required, were laid on the people by the authority 

of the Wittena-Gemot. | | 

We do not find that the Kings of the Heptar- Of the titles 
| chy affected the magnificent titles afterwards aſſu- which the 
med by ſome monarchs. Each particular prince Rings 44. 
was ſatisfied with the title his kingdom gave him 
and even the monarch did not think himſelf any 

way diſtinguiſn'd by that dignity. Egbert, after 
he had acquired the ſovereignty of the ſeven king- 
doms, did no way alter his uſual title of King of 
the Weſt-ſaxons. Athelſtan was the firſt who took 
upon him.the qualiry of Emperor. Edmund was 
ſatisfied with that of regent and governor of Eng- 
land. Edgar took upon him the title of King of all 
the Iſle of Albion. Canutus the Great aſſumed that 
of King of Albion, and of ſeveral other nations, 
Some have affected a Greek title, as Edgar who 
took that of Totius Angliæ Baſileus. | 
As to the coronation of the Saxon Kings, no Of corona- 

certain time was fix*'d for the ceremony, either tions. 
before or after the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 
Every prince was crown'd when he thought pro- 
per. Before the time of Egbert, the Kings of 
Kent were crown'd by the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury ; thoſe of Northumberland by thte archbiſhops - 
of Vork; and in other kingdoms, **twas com- 
| monly the biſhop of the capital town who per- 
formꝰd this ceremony. After the union of the 
Heptarchy, or at leaſt of four of its kingdoms by 
Egbert, the archbiſhop of Canterbury pretended 
to the ſole right of crowning the Kings; but twas 
no more than a pretenſion grounded on a pretty 
common cuſtom, which, however, was not neceſſary. 
In effect, we find, after this union, ſeveral Kings 


£ 


| crown'd by the archbiſhop of York, or even by =» 


other biſhops. Some tell us Harold the ſecond 
 crown'd himſelf. ' Sweno, the firſt of the Daniſh 
Kings, was never crown'd; he was notwithſtanding 
acknowledged King; Edgar reign'd ſeveral years 
in Weſſex before he took the crown after a ſo- 
| lemn manner. Edward the Confeſſor was not 
I crown'd till fix months after he was proclaim'd: 
| Fff which 
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Of the dates which neglect ſhews this ceremony was not, at | 
of coronations. that time, look'd upon as eſſentially neceſſary. 
Wherefore, thoſe who do not date the beginning 
of the reigns but from the coronations only, per- 
lex the chronology by an ill judg'd nicety. The 
hs taken from the coronations of the Kings, 
are by ſo much more liable to error, as ſeveral 
princes have been crown'd more than once 3 for 
example, Cerdick firſt King of Weſſex. F inally, *twas 
after a conſiderable time, that the performing this 
ceremony in the church was introduced; formerly 
it was perform'd in the open field: hiſtory takes 
notice that Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred, were 
crown'd in an open place. 
As to the form of the crown there was none 
ſertled, at leaſt, we diſcover no uniformity in this 
int in a conſiderable number of heads of the 
— Kings, found in Camden's and Spelman's 
rints. Some of which have only a plain diadem 
et with pearls; others have a crown with ſix pins, 
on the top of each a flower de luce is placed, or 
ſurmonted with as many pearls; Edward the Con- 
feſſor's is an imperial crown. This diverſity ſhews 
that there was no more regulation as to this mat- 
ter in England than elſewhere 3 and that every 
prince follow'd his own fancy. 


The places 
where. 


The form of 
the crown. 
Camden, Spel- 
man, 


Of the Suceksslox to the Crown in the times of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


i» Upon this ſubject there are three different opi- 
the eee Hg nions. The firſt is, that the crown was always 
on. hereditary both in the time of, and ever ſince the 
Heptarchy. The ſecond, that it was elective, and 
ſo ie in the diſpoſal of the people, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſon ſucceeded to the father, it was 
however by election only. The third, that the 
crown was neither hereditary nor elective, but in 
the power of the Kings to dipoſe of to their 
children or relations, whom they ſhou'd think 
moſt worthy. But however dogmatically each opi- 
nion is aſſerted, tis eaſy to perceive, there is more 
difficulty to eſtabliſh any one of theſe three, than 
to. diſpute the other two. This ariſes from the 
little knowledge we have of the Anglo-ſaxon hiſto- 
ry, or, perhaps, upon this people having no ſettled 
rules on this ſubject. The following are the argu- 
ments brought for the defence of each different opi- 
nion, and for the refuting thoſe who diſpute them. 
The firſt ſay, we need only turn over the hiſtory 
of the Heptarchy to be convinced, that in each 
of the ſeven kingdoms, the crown has conſtantly 
remain'd in the families of the firſt Kings, till 
there happen'd a defect of Male-iſſue. They add, 
that there has been no change in this point ſince 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms ; the deſcendants 
of Egbert having ſucceeded to the crown down 
to Edward the Confeſſor: indeed the Daniſh Kings 
muſt be excepted ; but as theſe came in by force 
of arms, it can argue nothing againſt the cuſtom, 
2. That it was, Thoſe who believe the crown was elective, alſo 
eleQive, ground their opinion on the ſame hiſtory, to ſhew, 
that a regular ſucceſſion, from father to ſon, has not 
6 been exactly obſerved ; and in effect, they demon- 
Proof. ſtrate by inconteſtible proofs, that brothers have 
often ſucceeded to the prejudice of the children, 
and diſtant relations have been preferr'd to 
thoſe who were nearer: whence they conclude, 
this was owing to the right of election, which re- 
ſided in the people. They farther ſay, that the 
— ſon having ſucceeded to the father (even for ſeve- 
ral generations) is no more a neceſſary concluſion 
that the crown was hereditary, than it can be ſaid 
of the imperial crown, tho? it has deſcended in the 
family of Auſtria for 250 years. To maintain 
this opinion, they quote ſeveral paſſages of hiſto- 
rians, who, ſpeaking of Kings who had ſucceeded 
to their fathers, have notwithſtanding made uſe of 


Three opini- 


1. That the 
crown was 
hereditary. 


Proof. 


this expreſſion ELEC TuS EST IN REcGem, he was 
elected King. N 
To this the others give two anſwers; firſt, that Anſwer to 
tis very certain fraud and force have often taken that proof. 
place; but, that the heirs in a direct line (tho 
the ſucceſſion had for ſome time heen interrupted) 
never loſt their right, ſince the courſe of deſcent 
was never long kept out of its natural channel. 
It is, I think, unneceſſary to ſet down in this place 
the many examples on which they build their opi- 
nion 3 for, beſide their having been already ſhewn 
in the hiſtory, it is eaſy to refreſh the memory 
by looking on the genealogical table of the Anglo- 
ſaxons, in which may be ſeen the order of the 
ſucceſſions. 
The ſecond anſwer is to the expreſſion of hiſto- 
rians, HE was ELECTED. They fay to this ob- 
jection, that the words are found in thoſe authors 
who have wrote long ſince, and that they were 
uſed without any thought of the conſequences, as 
they did not expreſly treat of this particular ſub- 
ject. Beſide, they pretend theſe authors have not 
rightly tranſlated the terms us'd in the Saxon An- 
nals, viz. FEN to Rice, which properly ſignifies 
REGNUM CAPESSIT, he took poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. | 
Thoſe who maintain the third opinion ſay, in z. That te 
oppoſition to the firſt of theſe two, that the crown Kings could 
having been long continued in a family, makes diſpoſe of i. 
nothing to an hereditary right, as appears by the 
example alledg'd in the houſe of Auſtria. They ob- 
ject to the ſecond, that proving the crown not 
hereditary, is not proving that it was elective; for 
a concluſion from that argument wou'd be unjuſt, 
ſince there is a third way which excludes both 
the pretenſions to an hereditary deſcent, and thoſe 
to a power of election in the people, viz. . the 
right which the Kings had in diſpoſing the crown 
as they thought fir. To maintain this opinion, 
they alledge the example of France, where they pre- Proofalledged 
tend, that even when the ſecond race of Kings had from the ex- 
been long in poſſeſſion of the throne, the ſovereigns*P=* 
2 5 . . | France. 
enjoy'd the right of naming their ſucceſſors, which 
was the reaſon the kingdom wag ſo often divided. 
For, ſay they, if the eldeſt ſon ought always. of 
right to have. ſucceeded to his father, *tis not con- 
ceiveable, that the youngeſt ſons' wou'd ſo often 
have had a ſufficient. force to have compell'd them 
to a partition, On the other hand they obſerve, 
that it the crown of France had been 3 elec- 
tive, there is no probability that the French wou'd 
have always elected as many ſovereigns as the laſt 
King left ſons. From all which they. conclude, 
that the partitions ſo frequent in the firſt and ſe- 
cond race, were occaſion'd by the ſole diſpoſitions + 
of the Kings; and this agrees with what Mezerai 
lays, ſpeaking of Aribert, brother of King Dago- 
bert: I ſhall ſet down this hiſtorian's own words, 
as they may be read in his abridgment: But 
** as Aribert was young, and that ?tis poſſible his 
father had' left him no ſhare in the kingdom 
by his laſt will, 'twas in yain that Bernulphus, 
** his brother by his mother's ſide, endeavour'd to 
| *© excite the Neuſtrians to take his part.” 
| This cuſtom eſtabliſn'd in France from the very 
beginning of that monarchy, as theſe pretend to 
have proved, doubtleſs favours very much the opi- 
nion with regard to the Anglo-ſaxons, who lived 
at the ſame time; and who, as well as the Francs, 
left Germany in the ſame century. If it is object- 
ed, that no ſuch partitions are to be found in the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, they anſwer, tho' 
there were but few, yet were there ſome. The 
Kings of the Heptarchy, compared with thoſe of 
France, were but Puiſné Kings, and wou'd be 
| cautious of making ſuch partitions of their ſmall 


ſtates, which wou'd ſoon haye ſet up as many 
Kings 
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Kings as there was towns; however, ſome of theſe 
did make ſuch partitions, as may eaſily be proved 


by reading their hiſtory : for example, Penda King 


of Mercia, in his life time, placed his eldeſt fon on 
the throne of Leiceſter, having erected this town 
and the adjacent country into a ſeparate kingdom. 
Ethelred, his ſon and ſucceſſor, erected part of his 
ſtates into a little kingdom, which he made a 
5 of, under the title of the kingdom of 


ereford, to his brother Merowald, who left it 


to his brother Mercelm. Oſwy, King of Nor- 
thumberland, gave the kingdom of Deira to his 
baſtard ſon Alfred. Ethelwolph, in his life- time, 


aſſigned the kingdom of Kent to his natural ſon 


Adelſtan. In ſhort, to ſupport this opinion, they 

roduce the will of Ethelwolph, who diſpoſed of 
his dominions in ſo abſolute a manner, that his 
four ſons were to ſucceed him in their turn, whe- 
ther the elder left iſſue or not; which will of his 
was punctually comply'd with. Theſe are the 
reaſons alledg*d to prove the third opinion. They 
are not, however, unanſwerable. 


Anſwer tothe is, in the firſt place, ſaid, that the ſons crown'd 


proofs. 


in the life-time of the fathers were properly but 
Vice Rois; that thoſe who, contrary to the eſta- 
bliſn'd order, had ſucceeded by virtue of a teſta- 
mentary diſpoſition, were admitted to ſucceed by 
the authority, or, at leaſt, by conſent of the ſtates, 
which implies a right of election in the ſubjects. 


Another proof But *tis more difficult to anſwer the proof 
in favour of drawn from the conduct of Canutus the Great, 


the Kings. 


The three opĩi- 
nions may be 


ken together, with regard to the ſucceſſion, : by following the | 


who, in the laſt years of his life, ſcrupulouſly avoided 
every thing which might give the Engliſh any ap- 
prehenſion of his deſign to alter the form of go- 
vernment. *Tis well known this prince did, by his 


will, change the ſettlement made in his contract of | 


marriage with Emma of Normandy, in naming 
Harold his ſucceſſor inſtead of Hardiknute, on 
whom, by that marriage-contra&t, the crown of 
and was entail'd : this ſeems to be an indica- 
tion that the King was altogether at liberty to 
chooſe his ſucceſſor. _ Tis true, this diſpoſition was 
the cauſe of ſome trouble after his death; but 
however, it at leaſt appears, this, prince thought he 
had a right to diſpoſe of the crown by his will. 
The fame thing may be ſaid of Edward the Confeſſor. 
Whether this prince actually made a will in favour of 
the duke of Normandy, whether he only propoſed It, 
or whether he was engaged by a meer verbal pro- 
miſe, we may conclude he thought himſelf empower'd 
to name his ſucceſſor by either of theſe ways. 
Theſe are the arguments made uſe of to main- 
tain the three different ſentiments on this important 
queſtion : I call it important, with regard to thoſe 
who actually believe it ſo; for my part, I can 


hardly think it neceſſary to go back to the cuſtoms | 
of the Anglo-ſaxons, to ſeek a foundation for. thoſe | 


which ought at preſent to be obſerved. | 
It would not, perhaps, be impoſſible to form an 
idea of the conſtitution of government in thoſe times, 


three ſentiments together. In my opinion, having 
heard the reaſons alledged on every fide, we may 
determine in favour of the firſt, that the crown was 
hereditary in the family of the Saxon Kings, both 
during the Heptarchy, and ſince the union of the 
ſeven kingdoms : we may allow the ſecond, that on 
extraordinary occaſions the Wittena-Gemor aſſumed 


an abſolute authority (which exceeded the com- 


mon practice) conſidering itſelf as the ſupreme le- 
giſlative power : finally, we may join with thoſe 
who ſupport the third opinion, that the Kings had 
the power to name their ſucceſſors, provided, 


whenever they deviated from the common practice, 


which was to give a preference to the eldeſt ſon, or 
neareſt relation, they took care to have their choice 
confirmed by the general aſſembly. For this rea- 


8 


ſon, thoſe who had been preferr'd to nearer relati- 
ons, never fail'd of inſiſting on the conſent of the 
ſtates, as redreſſing the irregularity of their being ſo 
preferr*d, This may be obſerved in Alfred's will, 
which is in the end of his life, wrote by Spelman, 
Theſe three opinions being thus taken together, we 
ſhall find the regulation of - the ſucceſſion in the 
time of the Anglo- ſaxons, pretty near the ſame ob- 
ſerved at this day. Tis certain, that the crown is 
hereditary 3 but this is no obſtacle to the parlia- 
ment over-ruling that cuſtom on , extraordinary oc- 
caſions, by ſetting aſide the nearer, and calling a 
more diſtant relation to the ſucceſſion ; of which 
the hiſtory of England, ſince the conqueſt, furniſhes 
a great number of examples, without reckoning 
thoſe of our time. If it ſhould be objected, that 
this authority, aſſumed by the King and Parlia- 
ment, is diſputed, we may anſwer, there is ground 
to preſume 1t is the undoubted right of the nation, 
till a lawful power has determined the contrary. 
According to theſe principles, thoſe who give them- 
ſelves the trouble to gather proofs of the crown's 
being elective in the days of the Anglo-ſaxons, do 
no mighty ſervice to the Parliament, which does 
not pretend to a right of election but on certain 
occaſions. On the other hand, thoſe who endea- 
vour to prove the crown was hereditary in thoſe 
early times, do as little prejudice to the authority 
that auguſt body aſſumes in extraordinary occur- 
rences, and in ſuch only. In ſhort, thoſe who un- 
dertake to prove the Saxon Kings had an abſolute 
power to diſpoſe of their crown, ſeem to move a 
queſtion more curious than important; ſince, ac- 
cording to all appearance, they do not pretend that 
the Kings of theſe later times have the ſame 
power. Fl rl Ir n etl | 


| Of the Laws of the Ano1o-Saxons, 


The ſeven kingdoms, during the Heptarchy, had Divers forts of 
no law in common; each had their particular laws; laws. | 
which, however, in all likelihood, as the people of 
theſe ſeven ſtates ſprang from the ſame origin, might 
bear a pretty near reſemblance :: but we cannot how- | 
ever ſay any thing poſitive on this head. The firſt Bede, I. 2-c. 5. 
laws, of which we have any knowledge, are thoſe 
. publiſhed by Ethelbert King of Kent about the 
time of the Saxons converſion. We are alſo ac- 
quainted with thoſe of Ina, King of Weſſex, and 
| with thoſe of Offa, King of Mercia; and we can 
hardly doubt but ſome of the ſovereigns of the other 
kingdoms made alſo laws, though they have not 
reached to our ;time, 1 | 
After the union of the ſeven kingdoms, the ſuc- 

ceſſors of Egbert, either interpreted, extended the 

laws already eſtabliſhed, or made new ones. The Laws of Al- 
moſt noted are thoſe of Alfred the Great, taken, as fred. 
| he himſelf. ſays, from the beſt he knew, and eſpe- 

cially. from thoſe of Ina and Offa, juſt mention'd. | 
Edgar took care to correct and augment the laws Edgars laws. 
of Alfred, and to ſee them punctually obſerved : | 
but we muſt call to mind that when England was 
divided into two kingdoms, viz. Weſſex and Mer- 
cia, each of theſe ſtates. had its peculiar laws, and | 
that Canutus the Great had thoſe which the Danes TE 
introduced into Northumberland and Eſtanglia, ra- 
| tify'd by the general aſſembly. Thus there were Three ſorts of 
three ſorts of Jaws in Fasan viz. thoſe of the laws. 
Weſt-ſaxons, of the Mercians, and of the Danes; 
till Edward the Confeſſor united them in one bo- 
dy. As I propoſe only to give a general Idea of 
the government of the Anglo-ſaxons, I do not de- 
ſign to enter into a detail of all theſe laws; I ſhall 
only give ſome particulars which ſeem to me wor- 
thy the curioſity of thoſe who are not well ac- 

uainted with England, and which may be un- 
erſtood by the meaneſt capacity. | ik 7 
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criminal. 


Laws civiland . Theſe laws were divided into two 3 civil 


Civil law of 
two ſorts. 


and criminal. The firſt of theſe will admit the 
fame diviſion, with regard to the two poſſeſſions call'd 
Bockland and Sockland. The former was pretty 
much of the nature of what we call Allodial ® ; it 
was an hereditary and abſolute poſſeſſion, in the 
diſpoſal of the owner; though he acknowledged a 
ſuperior lord, of whom he held in fee, which is 
properly, elſewhere, cal'd Feudum honoratum, a 
noble fee.. Theſe lands were held only by the no- 
bility, and the moſt conſiderable among the peo- 
ple. The ſock-lands were occupied by the Ceorles, 
who paid their lords certain rents, and were obliged 
to perſonal ſervices. This anſwers to the French 
rural fee. I think it is not here neceſſary to exa- 
mine the origin of fees, which is a matter of too great 
a compaſs to be allowed a place in this work; be- 
fide; it has nothing particular with regard to Eng- 
land: I ſhall only fay, that Selden is of opinion the 
fees are originally from the north, which is the rea- 
ſon they are uſed in Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain, and England z in which countries the northern 
people ſettled. I ſhould digreſs too far from my 
deſign, ſhould I enter into a detail of the laws 
which concern the poſſeſſion of theſe rwo ſorts of 
eſtates ; beſide,” tis what very few underſtand : tis 
ſufficient to have 'given this general idea, wherefore 
I ſhall proceed to the criminal laws, which are a 
great deal more intelligble. 


Laws criminal © By the N of Alfred the Great, every 
C 


Of the trial 
by peers. 


Explanation 
of tue word 
Peers. 


rſon accuſed of a crime was to be try'd by his 
ers : this privilege, which the Engliſh ſtill con- 
ſerve, is one of the greateſt any nation can enjoy. 
Tis a ſhelter for the poor againſt the oppreſſions of 
the great, and even againſt the paſſion or humour of 
a ſovereign, as we have ſeen in England by divers 
examples: but as this word Peers may be obſcure 


to a great many, it will not be amiſs to explain | 


it. e muſt therefore take notice, that in Eng- 


land there are but two ranks of ſubjects, viz: the 
Peers of the realm and the Commons. 


The for- 
mer are the dukes, marqueſſes, carls, viſcounts, 
barons, archbiſhops and biſhops: and theſe are fo 
much Peers among themſelves, that the youngeſt 


baron is a Peer with the firſt duke: all the reſt of 


the people are rank'd in the claſs of the Commons; 
wheretore, in this point, the meaneſt workman is a 
Peer with all gentlemen below the degree of 
a baron. When 'tis then ſaid, that every one is 
try'd by his peers, it ſignifies that the peers of the 
kingdom are try'd by thoſe of their own rank; 
that is, by other lords, who are alſo peers of the 
kingdom : ſo in the fame manner a commoner is 
try'd by the rank of commoners, who in this point 
are his equals, whatever difference there may be 


on account of their rank or fortune. However, 


there is this difference between the peers of the 


| cer of the 


kingdom and the commonets ; ever 


kingdom has a right to vote in the trial of another 


time out of mind, among the Saxons. 


twelve perſons of their own rank : finally, their 
judgment is only as to che fact. The twelve per- 
ſons having heard the publick examination made 
by the judge of all the evidences for and againſt the 
accuſed perſon, do no more than give their ver- 
dict whether he is guilty or not guilty of the crime 


laid to his charge; after which the judge condemns 
or acquita him according to the laws. Such is the 


privilege the Engliſh enjoy ever ſince the time of 
Alfred the Great, and perhaps this prince did no 
more than renew and amend a cuſtom eſtabliſn'd, 
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When the crime was not thoroughly made out, Methods to 


or that there were not ſufficient evidences either _ the 


to condemn or acquit the perſon accuſed, they 
uſed ſeveral means by which they thought the 


truth might be diſcover*'d. The firſt was an oath The oath. 


which the accuſed perſon took to purge himſelf of 
the crime laid to his charge; but his ſingle oath 
was not ſufficient : he was obliged to bring a cer- 
tain number of people whom they call'd Compur- 
gators ＋, to ſwear with him that he was innocent. 


The ſecond method was the Ordea], that is to The Ordea! 
| ſay, a proof by fire or water. That of fire was or trial by ire 
after two different manners: they put into the or by water. 


hand of the perſon accuſed a piece of red-hot iron 
of one, two, or three pound-weight, according to 
the 1mportance of the crime, or the circumſtances 
which made againſt him; or elſe they made him 
paſs blind-fold over nine red-hot plough-ſhares 
rang'd at certain diſtances from each other. If he 
had the good fortune to come off without damage, 
he was declared innocent, but otherwiſe was ad- 


judged guilty. The perſons of the higheſt rank 


were tried by the Ordeal of fire; and Emma, the 
mother of Edward the Confeſſor, underwent this 
trial. The Ordeal by water was either by cold or 
hot; by which peaſants, vilains, and ſlaves were 
1 the former was by tying the hands and fert 
0 


the accuſed, and throwing him into the water 


if he ſunk, he was thought criminal ; if he floated, 
he was declared innocent. The latter was by obli- 
ging the accuſed to thruſt his hand up to the wriſt, 
and ſometimes his arm up to the elbow, in boiling 
water. The proof of cold water was ordet'd by 
Lewis le Debonnaire and Pope Eugenius II. in lieu 
of an oath, which but too often occaſioned the guilty 
forſwearing themſelves : twas from them the Eng- 
liſh took this manner of trial. 5 


The third way of purging a crime was by com- Of fingle 
bat. When the proofs of the accuſation were not combat. 


» 
* 


ſufficiently clear, the accuſed perſon was allow'd to 


juſtify his innocence by fighting his accuſer in an 
inclofed field. If it was a woman that was accuſed, - 


ſhe might ſer a man in her nk who was calPd 
her champion. This method was introduced into 
England but a little before the end of the Saxon 
dominion, tho? it continued in practice for a long 
time. ; | 


There was a fourth manner of purgation by a The Corel. 


piece of bread, or a piece of cheeſe, which, conſe- 
crated with many ceremonies, was given to the ac 
cuſed perſon to eat. Twas believed if he was 
guilty, this piece would ſtick in his throat and, 
choak him. But on the contrary, he would ſwal- 
low it eafily, if innocent. The following is part 
of the execration pronounced at giving him the 

2 5 g received the ſacrament. 
hat in the offering him this piece of bread (or 


** cheeſe) for the diſcovery of the truth, his wind- 
pipe may cloſe if he is guilty, and that he may 
not the morſel: but on che 
contrary, if he is innocent of the crime of which 
he and 
piece of bread (or cheeſe) conſecrated in thy 
name, that all may know, &c. 
probably was in imitation of the waters of jealouſy, 


not be able to ſwallow 


accuſed, may he ſwallow with cafe this 
This manner, 


the inſtitution of which may be found in the Old 


Teſtament. 'Thoſe' who invented the death of Numb: c. 5. 
car] Goodwin, which I' mention'd in the reign of 
Edward, had in all likelihood an eye to this cu 


om. 
This conſecrated piece was called Corſned, from the 


| word SN1Þz or SNIDAN to cut, or a piece cut, and 


© TI Cons to curſe; as it was believed this morſe! 
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® Free lands, for which no fine, rents, or ſervice are paid or dens; 


feodal inheritance. 


This ſwearing with compurgators, is law at this day in perſonal aQions, where the cauſe is ſecret, and dis term'd Wager of Law. 
i an action of debt is brought, if the de ſen lant Auge his law, he muſt — does not owe the money, and — Pry ators 
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mull Rear they believe he 


ſays true. 1 
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which.is held of no ſuperior lord, and are, therefore, different from! 
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the ANGLOSAXONS. 


brought a curſe upon thoſe who were guilty. The 
church not only approved theſe ſorts. of trials, but 
even preſcribed the ceremonies, and ordered a form 
of prayer to be uſed on the like occaſions, on which, 
ſhe conſented her biſhops and prieſts ſhould be aſ- 
ſiſtant. The following is a law of Canutus the 
Great concerning the Corſned; If any is accuſed of 
«© homicide, or of having been an accomplice in 
the crime, let him juſtify himſelf to the relations, 
or to thoſe who are intereſted in the murder 
committed; and, if it is neceſſary, let him be put 
to the trial of the Corſned, and the will of God 
be done ””. It is very amazing that the Saxons, 
and other nations who made uſe of theſe trials, 
ſhould ſo long imagine they were infallible methods 
to diſcover the truth. It ſeems rather that an in- 
finite number of proofs, which they muſt doubtleſs 


have had of their uncertainty, ought ro have diſ- 
abuſed them “. | 


4s 


Puniſhment of When a crime was fully proved, the laws pro- 


crimes. 


Diſtinction 


between mur; 


der and man- 


laughter, 


vided ſeveral ſorts of puniſhments according to the 
nature of the offence ; tho' for the moſt part they 
conſiſted in fines, which the criminal was ſentenced 
to pay to the injured party; to the King; to the 
earldorman of the county, or to his particular lord. 
Some crimes were look d upon as capital, which 
the laws puniſh'd with death; ſuch as treaſon againſt 
the King or State, or againſt the lord of the of- 
fender; wilful murder, and theft. The law indeed 
condemn'd to death for the firſt of theſe crimes, but 
gave the criminal liberty to ranſom his life with 
money, according to the different rates ſettled for 
treaſon committed againſt the King or Lord: 1 
ſhall explain this hereafter. Coining of falſe money 
was not at firſt look'd upon as capital; but the 
conſequences which reſulted from it increaſed the 
ſeverity, of the puniſhment. The firſt law which, 
made it death to counterfeit the coin of the nation 
was enacted in the reign of Ethelred II. which 
however, gave the King power to remit the puniſh- 
ment for a fine. As to murder, the laws diſtin- 
Son's between that which was committed in a 
udden and accidental quarrel, and that which was 
voluntary and premeditated. The firſt was puniſh'd 
by fine only, the ſecond by death. This diſtinc- 
tion is {till made in the laws of England, which call 
the firſt ſort of killing, manſlaughter ; and brand the 
ſecond only with the name of murder. Twas a 
conſiderable time before death was made the puniſh- 
ment of theft, and even the firſt laws which enact- 


ed this puniſhment, left the thief the liberty to re-. 


deem his life with a ſum of money. 
All other crimes were puniſhed by fines till the 
time of Canutus the Great, who enacted, that with 


regard to adultery only, it ſhould be puniſh'd by 


cutting off the noſe and ears of the woman, and 
baniſhing the man out of the kingdom. Fines, 
however, were not left to the diſcretion of the 
judges : all crimes were tax'd by the Jaws accord- 
ing to the quality of the perſon injured, from the 
King to the Peaſant ; and, with regard to the crimi- 
nals, from the Earldorman to the Slave. On ſome 
occaſions, thoſe who had been guilty of crimes. de- 
ſerving death 7 5 ranſom themſelves by giving 
a part of their eſtates to the King; however, this 
ſeldom happen'd, but when the quality or power 
of the offender made the execution of the. laws ei- 


A remarkable ther difficult or dangerous. A remarkable inſtance 


ce. 


in Vor. I. 


of this may be ſeen in the trial of earl Goodwin in 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. This lord, as 
bas been already faid in the reign of Edward, be 


. 8 2 41 % 
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them 


times, 1 they were 


* „ 1 a 


ving enter'd the Thames with a fleet, and drawn op 


near to London, the King was in a manner com- 
pell'd to reſtore him to his employments ; but 
as he had been baniſh'd by the Wittena-Gemot, 
it was neceſſary he ſhould be re-eſtabliſh'd by 
the ſame authority *Twas then requiſite, to 
ſhelter him from any future enquiries, to pro- 
ceed formally; which was thus done. The earl 
being come to London, where the general aſſembly . 
was held, the King, as counſel for himſelf, ſaid to 
the earl, Traytor Goodwin, 1 accuſe thee of the 
„death of my brother, whom thou haſt treache- 
e rouſly cauſed to be murder*d””. The earl an- 
ſwer' d, My Lord, ſaving the reſpect I owe you, 
„I neither kill'd nor betray'd the prince your bro- 
<< ther, and upon this accuſation I am ready to 
e undergo the trial of your court. The proofs and 
witneſſes were then produced; and, after a thorough 
examination, Leofirick duke of Mercia ſpoke in 
the manner following: It ſeems to me, by the 
e proofs brought againſt earl Goodwin, that it 
5 manifeſtly appears prince Alfred was put to 
e death by his advice; but as he is one of the 
* moſt conſiderable lords of the kingdom, I am 
<« of opinion, that twelve of us earls, who are his 
« friends and relations, ſhould take in our hands 
«* as much gold as we can carry, and offer it to 
<< the King, begging him to reſtore him to his em- 
ce ployments, (after his having taken the oath of 
„ allegiance,) and to pardon him his offence **. This 
advice being follow'd, twelve lords preſented the 
King a certain ſum, which he accepting, pardon'd 
the criminal: but this was a meer formality, Be- 
fore Goodwin appear'd, he was very well aſſur'd of 
the iſſue of his affair, or he would not have ex- 


pos'd himſelf to this trial. | 


Before we conclude this article, *twill be neceſſary Obſervations 


x | on fines, and 
to obſerve that ſeveral, reading the Saxon laws, ſatisfaction fot 


manſlaughter. 


falſcly believe, that the murder, either of the King 
or of any of his ſubjects, might be ſatisfy d by a fine 
but this error proceeds from their not having taken 
notice of the diſtinction I have obſerved between 
premeditated murder and manſlaughter, which takes 
in accidental murder. Tis of this latter we muſt 
underſtand the laws of Athelſtan, which regulated 
Be fines for a man's death from the King to the 
ave. | - LY 


4 


Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Axolo- 
| | SAXONS. - 0 


Thoſe Anglo-ſaxons who ſettled in Britain, car- 


ried with them and tranſmitted to their poſterity, Warne di 


: 
— - 


Germany. What they moſt valued themſelves upon, 
both in England and Germany, was, their bravery, 


to which they owed their acquiſitions, ... They were | 
bred up, from their infancy to war, and we may 


alſo ſay, twas their only profeſſion. | Thoſe who 
ſat in the general aſſemblies never appear'd. there 
but in arms; and it was: by ſtriking them one 
5 775 another, they ſhew'd their approbation of 
what was propos d. Their common weapons were 
a ſword, a club, a two edged battle- axe, and · a 


| javelin. ; Their battles were by ſo. much the more 


bloody, as they uſed neither bows. nor arrows. 


When they had launced their javelins, they advan- 


ced upon the enemy to engage in a cloſe fight, 


in Which their ſkill; in handling their arms, Rve A 1: 
ge. It is true, in the latter 

orten defeated by the Danes, 

e E159 $381 Fg) 8 | 
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„A cuſtom very like this is prat 
g which, as they ſay, has aver Lest 
the former, when accuſed, chearfu 


N che er to purge themſelyes by this proof, Which has been many ages in practice among 
account I had from Captain Brand who was — by the pirates ; liv'd on that iſland thirteen years, and, ſpoke the Madagaſcar tongue 


perfectly well. 


ied in Madagaſcar, 8 perſon accus'd. (when the fact 8 be, r ad) Jed f poi 
1 to have any ill effect on the innocent, and never failed defiroying — — devon 
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the ſame virtues and the ſame vices they had in Saxons. 
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TION on 


Their religi- 
on. 


and at length by the Normans; but what nation | 
is there, however brave, which has not experienc'd 
the like fate. Among the Saxons the man who 
wanted courage, was look'd upon with the greateſt 
contempt. The vaſt notions they had of bravery, 
made a reconciliation very difficult whenever they 
uarrel'd among themſelves z for each fearing the 
in of cowardice, ſhou'd he make the firſt ad- 
vances, their quarrels were 3 U 4 from father 
to ſon, and ſeldom ended but in the extinction of 
one of the contending families. It is eaſy to per- 
ceiye that a people of this temper, enur d from 
their infancy to deſpiſe wounds, continually excited 
by the examples of their relations and neighbours, 
cou'd not but encounter danger with great reſolu- 
tion; and indeed there never was a people who 
look'd upon death with a more intrepid eye than 
did the Saxons; every one knows this is the preſent 
character of the Engliſh nation. = 
The ſaxons had an extream zeal for religion, 
even at the time they had the misfortune to be 
ignorant of the true one. When they ſettled in 
ngland, they were not only idolaters, but, among 
all the pagans, they were the moſt attached to 
the ſervice of falſe deities, even to ſuch a degree, 
as to ſacrifice to them their ng of war. 
When they had embraced chriſtianity, the fame 
inclination made them receive and practice, with 
equal ardour, whatever was moſt holy and ratio- 
nal in religion, and all that the monks (their firſt 
teachers) pleaſed to inculcate. Twas a great miſ- 
fortune to them they were not come to the know- 
ledge of God before the monks had begun, by de- 
grees, to disfigure religion by ſuperſtitious practices. 
As they had no learning among them, and 'twas 
in a manner impoſſible for them to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what was right and wrong in the doctrine 
they were taught, they gave themſelves entirely 


up to the guidance of their directors; whence pro- 


C.éeeded their _ 
T he 


Obſervation 


on the piety of who are acquainted with the 


a 


religion, to have made ſome progreſs ; 


zeal for the founding of mo- 
naſteries. were perſuaded, that to acquit 
themſelves worthily of all the principal duties of 
religion, or at leaſt to make amends for all omiſ- 
ſions, it was ſufficient to be liberal to the monks. 
'Tis to this, muſt be attributed the many ſaints 
(diſtinguiſn'd by their birth and riches) found in 
the two firſt centuries after their converſion: and 
in effect, ſince ſanctity cou'd be acquired by giving 
largely to the monaſteries, twas eaſy, by thels 
means, for the rich and powerful to attain to it; 
but tho' they adher'd to a great many uſcleſs, 
things, yet even by them, we may obſerve their 


' inclination to religion, *T'was doubtleſs from this | 
natural biaſs, that ſo many Kings of this nation 


willingly diveſted themſelves of all worldly gran- 
deur, and choſe to be ſhut up in convents. Thoſe 

En liſn of theſe times 
will readily agree, no nation affords greater exam- 


ples of a fervent and ſolid devotion. My long 


reſidence in England is the reaſon I may boldly 
advance this truth. Tis certain God has lately 
permitted a ſpirit of Libertiniſm, with regard to 
| | but *twou'd 

t injuſtice to determine on a whole nation 

from a ſmall number of people infected, one of 
whom makes more noiſe with his dangerous max-' 


ims, than thouſands of others who are fincerely| | 


attached to religion. | 


Oaths ſeldom The Anglo-faxons were ſo little actuſtctn'd'tol 


uſed among 
cada Sarong. 


the uttering oaths and blaſphemies, at preſent ſo 
common in converſation, that among all their 
laws we find not one to puniſh this exceſs, It 
cannot be faid this is from the neglect of the le- 
'giſtatots, ſince the very ſame laws inflict grievous 


— — — 


ſaxons ſpoke Engliſh or Saxon; where 


puniſhments on thoſe who ſhou*d violate the Lord's 


Drunkenneſs was the vice moſt common among 


Drunkenneg 


them: they uſed to drink great draughts out of very common 


large cups, till Edgar, to remedy this abuſe, or- 


Edgar's law 


der'd a mark to be ſet on the cups, beyond which on this occaf, 


they were not to be filld on penalty of a fine: 
but this regulation was not long obſery'd. 

Tho? to the time of the Norman conqueſt, the 
Engliſh in general made no great figure in the 
learned world, yet this is not to be attributed to 
their want of genius; but rather to their education 
which gave them a biaſs to the wars: beſide the 
time of the Saxon dominion, eſpecially after the 
union of the ſeven kingdoms, was not a period 
in which the ſciences greatly flouriſh'd. 

I have but two obſervations more ro make upon 
the cuſtoms of the Anglo-ſaxons; the firſt is, the 
reckon'd their time by nights, which the Engliſt 
in certain manners of ſpeaking till obſerve; for 
example; inſtead of two weeks they ſay fourteen 
nights: Mezerai takes notice that the old French 
counted after the ſame manner : this, together with 
other cuſtoms common to both Francs and Saxons, 
is a ſtrong preſumption theſe two people ſprang 
from the ſame origin, and *tis what Sir William 


On. 


Of the {ci- 


ences. 


Of the man. 


ner of reckon. 
ing the time 


by nights. 


Temple has aſſerted in his introduction to the Hi- 


ſtory of England. 

he other remark I have to make upon the 
cuſtoms of the Anglo-ſaxons, is their ſeparating 
their lands by deep ditches. This was not only 
uſed by private men, but the Kings themſelves 
cauſed great dikes to be raiſed, and ditches to be 
made upon the frontiers of their ſtates, to divide 
them from thoſe of their neighbours, where there 
were neither mountains nor rivers to ſerve as limits. 
That which Offa King of Mercia made to divide 
his kingdom from Wales, was fourſcore * miles 
long. There was ſuch another between the Thames 
and the Severn, which divided Mercia from Weſſex. 


The diviſion 


of their lands, 


It was call'd Woden-dick, that is Woden's-dike, 
ſince changed to Wandick. Such another ditch. 


divides Mercia from Eftanglia. The Eaſt-anglians 
having afterwards made ſome acquiſitions upon the 
Mercians, cut another ditch ſeven miles further into 
the conquer'd country. The former, I know not 
for what reaſon, was call'd devil's-ditch ; the latter, 


the Teven-mile-ditch. They had taken this cuſtom. 


from the ancient Saxons who did the ſame in 
Germany. We find in ſome hiſtory, this people 
had formerly made a rampart in the country of Sleſ- 
wick, which reached from ſea to ſea, to ſtop the 
incurfichs of the Danes, who inhabited the Cim- 


brian Cherſoneſe, or Peninſula of Jutland. Pepin 


King of France, when he deſign'd to enter Sax- 
ony, was ſtopp'd a long time by one of theſe ram- 
parts, and 'twas with great difficulty he ſurmounted 
the obſtacle. th vid hh 


of the Language of the AnoLo-Saxons. 
We ſhou'd be too general in faying 


| ore *tis neceſ- 
ſary, for the giving a more particular idea, to 
diſtinguiſh the different ſorts of languages uſed in 
England, ſince the arrival of the firſt Saxons. 
The Engliſh tongue originally differ'd very little 
from the Daniſh, fince we find ancient authors, 
who indifferently give to each the name of Cimbrian, 
Scandinavian, Gothick: but this language was dif- 
ferent from the Saxon. The pure Engfilh or Da- 
niſh, was. at firſt ſpoke. in the countries. lying north 
of the Thames, and the in that lying 


a” 
wo. 


| Bo Saxon, 
ſouth” of the fame river, Tho theſe two languages 
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were different, yet there was ſuch an affinity be- 
tween them, they were reciprocally underſtood by 


both nations. In proceſs of time, eſpecially after | 


the union of the ſeven kingdoms, as the ſovereigns 
were Saxon, that language prevail'd over all Eng- 
land, and the Engliſh was by degrees forgot, at leaſt 
never uſed in converſation, The Danes afterwards 


| ſettling in England, introduced their language; 
but this was no longer the ancient Daniſh, or 
Engliſh juſt mention'd, but a modern Daniſh dialect, - 


which was a mixture of ſeveral languages, ſpoken 
by the different nations bordering on Denmark. 
This modern Daniſh tongue chiefly prevaiPd in 
Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-anglia, of 
which countries the Danes had made themſelves 
maſters. Tho' Canutus the Great, out of com- 
plaiſance to the Engliſh, publiſh'd his laws in the 
Saxon tongue, yet was that no hindrance to the 
Daniſh being conſerved among the people of the 
north, where that nation was ſuperiour in number. 
As it was alſo the court language, in the reigns of 
Canutus the Great and his two ſons, the Weſt⸗ 
ſaxons were obliged to learn it, and their language 
adopted ſeveral of the Daniſh words and expreſ- 
ſions : but when Edward the Confeſſor was upon 
the throne, the Saxon became again the language 
of the court, for which reaſon, the inhabitants 


of the north, were under a ſort of neceſſity, to | 
learn it almoſt in the ſame manner as the Gaſcons 


in France are obliged to learn the French. 
In the reign of the ſame prince, the Norman lan- 
age began to be introduced into England, As 


Edward's mother was a Norman, and as he had 


long reſided in Normandy, he delighted in ſpeak- 


ing the language of that country : beſide, the great 


number of Normans he drew over into England, 
very much contributed to the introducing that tongue 
among people &, diſtinction, who valued themſelves 
upon ſpeaking it correctly. The Norman language 
was at that time a mixture of the Daniſh and French, 


in which the latter began to prevail. The ancient 


Daniſh, which the Normans brought into Norman- 
dy, grew daily more obſolete. When William the 


- Conqueror got poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne, he 


uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring his .own tongue 
into vogue throughout the kingdom. He publiſhed 
his laws in the Norman, which, together with a 
great number of Norman families ſettled in England 
during his reign, made their language as common 
as the Saxon. | i | 

Towards the end of the Saxon dominion, the 
language was a mixture of all theſe following : Firſt, 


of the Britiſh or Celtick, from which doubtleſs the 


Saxons took ſome words and phraſes. Secondly, of 


_ the Latin, which was commonly ſpoke in Britain 


leſs alloy than what had been 


Engliſh or Daniſh ; fourthly, of the modern Da- 
Xxofr 3 and, fixthly, 


Thoſe who. have carefully ſtudied this point, di- 
ſtinguiſh'd three principal dialects in the Anglo- 

ſaxon language; the firſt was a compound of the Bri- 

tiſn, Latin, and Saxon; in which; however, the Sax 

on was molt prevalent ; the only monument that re- 

mains of this dialect, which was in uſe above three 

hundred years, is in a fragment of a book com 

ſed by a monk named Cedmon, which Alfred the 

Great inſerted in his tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſi- 

aſtical Hiſtory, The ſecond dialect, which we may 

call Dano-ſaxon, wa$ in uſe in the northern ooun- 

ties, from the firſt invaſion of the Danes, down 

to the Norman conqueſt: there are yet, in ſome li- 

braries, two manuſcripts, which are the tranſlation 

of the goſpel in this language. The chird dialect. 

was a mixture of theſe two laſt mentioned and the 
Norman: This, which was chiefly i uced in 

the reigns of Edward the Confeſſor, and William 

the Conqueror, has admitted divers conſiderable al- 
terations, by the addition of a great number ß 
French words, eſpecially after Henry II came to 

the crown of England. Thoſe who are unacquaints © 
ed with the Engliſh tongue will hardly be perſuaded 
that a mixture of ſo many languages can produce 
any great beauties : but the Engliſh give this for a 

reaſon of their language being more beautiful and 
energetick, as they have taken the choice of all theſe 
languages, and rejected all that was harſh.  How- 

ever it be, they have a great value for it, and, if a 
ſtranger may be allow'd to ſpeak his opinion, I think 


it is not without ground. 


I ſhall conclude this article with a remark on the Of the word 
word Sterling, the name given to the Engliſh mo- Sterling. 
ney. Some imagine it comes from the town Stryye-. 
lin, or Sterlyn in Scotland, where AN ah 
money, with very little alloy, was coined: others Brady. 
ſay, with a great deal more probability, this name 
comes from the Saxon word Steore, which ſignifies 
a rule: according to this opinion, | Sterling-mg- 
ney is that which is made by a preſcribed rule. 
Camden, and ſome others, have thought this a 
much more modern word, and that it was poſſibly 


taken from ſome Flemiſh workmen, :: who in the 


reign of JohN WITHOUT. LAND, catne into Eng- 
land to refine ſilver, at which buſineſs they were 
more expert than the Engliſh: as the people of G 
this country were commonly call'd Eſterlings, ly- 


ing eaſt of England, tis ſaid the money they co d 


was call'd . or Sterling, that is, made hy 

the Eſterlings or Flemiſn; con r a money of 
itherto coined. 
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Containing the Reigns of WILLIAM the ConQUEROR, WILLIAM 
| RuFus, HENRY BEAUCLERK, and STEPHEN. 


— 


Some conſide- E e l 
nations con- Foy RD of Normandy's attempt upon Eng- 


3 or the ſucceſs attend- 


does not appear in any hiſtory, that he ever of- 
Fer'd to prove, or even produce the leaſt evidence 
4 for it. Again, it is as much to be admired, that a 
Prince, ho was eſteemed one of the moſt politick, 
men of his time, ſhould think of maintaining his 
i Pretended right by force of arms, notwithſtanding 
e many obſtacles which, ſeemingly, conſpired to 
divert him from it. Never did any ſcheme ap- 
5 | pour worſe. grounded, or leſs likely to ſucceed. 
The Norman troops were no way equal to thoſe 
-of 'the Engliſh, and William had neither towns, 
friends, nor even intelligence in the country he un- 
dertook to ſubdue, on which he could build the 
(leaſt hopes of a proſperous iſſue. Even when he 
had landed a powerful army, he was ſo far from 
"having reaſon to expect aſſiſtance from the Eng- 
liſn, that not one nobleman declared for him. He 
could not be unacquainted with the affection they 
had for Harold; indeed there might be ſome men 
of probity among them, who poſſibly diſapproy'd the 
new King's having uſurped the crown, which was 
his . ee the duke of Normandy, to whoſc 
preten 
they from rejecting the King they had choſen, that 
lately they had given him viſible proofs of their 
loyalty, by their zeal and readineſs to ſupport him 
bes the King of Norway. On the other hand, 
illiam had as much to apprehend from the obſtacles 


throw in his way; as it was their” intereſt rather to 
igns. France, in particular, could not (without 
but endeavour to render the deſign abortive ; the 


5 cial to that nation. But had he been even aſſured 
N n the neighbouring princes would be wilfully blind to 


1 their own intereſt, hat hopes could he have of 
1 Ol ſucceeding, ſince the ſtates of Normandy refuſed 
. him their aſſiſtance in an enterprize, which ap- 


pesred to them equally raſh and unjuſt? IT was, in 
Oo Nord, aſtoniſhing that in the execution of this 
5 deſign, contrary to appearances, he ſurmounted all 

3 difficulties, and the very things which ſeem'd moſt 
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on 


Ag the right of Edgar; but even ſuch could never blame 


ions = were entire ſtrangers: ſo far were 


n he might reaſonably expect his neighbours would 
h | f | | flatter h 
revent his growing power, than to favour his de- 
renouncing the moſt common maxims in politicks) 


ſucceſs of which muſt infallibly prove very peo g 


„—— 
* 


WILLIAM I. Surnam'd the BasTazD, or the CONQUEROR. 


to obſtruct, facilitated his undertaking. The ſtates 
of Normandy refuſing to aſſiſt him with what was 
neceſſary, private people ſtreighten'd themſelves to 
make a contribution, which was much beyond 
what he could have expected from the ſtares. 
court of France gave him no moleſtation, and even 
allow'd Frenchmen to enter into his ſervice, and aſ- 
ſiſt him to obtain a crown, which might one day 
make him equal to his ſovereign, or, at leaſt, en- 
able him to diſpute his ſuperiority. All the neigh- 


bouring princes endeavour'd, with emulation, to fa- 


vour a deſign, the ſucceſs of which muſt neceſſarily 


prove fatal to them in the end. He received ſupplies 
from the Bretons and the mo of Anjou, who 


had very lately been his greateſt enemies. In ſhort, 
he had got together a very conſiderable army in a 
few months; a thouſand veſſels for its tranſporta- 
tion, and very conſiderable ſums of money for its 
ſupport. Even the victory which Harold had late- 
ly obtained over the King of Norway, which ought, 
in all appearance, to have daſhed his hopes, con- 
tributed the moſt of any thing to his ſucceſs; for 
in that battle the flower of the Engliſh troops Was 


cut off, and thoſe who remain'd were diſguſted at 
the King's reſerving all the plunder. 


this victory gave him that fatal contempr 'for the 
Normans which proved his ruin'; he would other- 
wiſe have follow*d his . brother's advice, declined 
the battle, and ſuffer*d the Norman army to have 
waſted away in an enemy's country, where they 
could have no ſuccour. Or, if in the ſequel, Wil- 
liam, obliged to engage at a diſadvantage, had 
been defeated, what could he have alledged to juſti- 
fy fo raſh and fo unjuſt an undertaking? but the 
event has taken off theſe reflections, and made hi- 
ſtorians cry up an action, which, doubtleſs, the 
would have condemned, had it proved anſucceſeful 
Thus the ground on which the duke of Normandy 
built his pretenſions; the little reaſon he had to 
felt with ſucceſs in this enterprize, and 
the eaſe. with which it was accompliſhed, are equal- 
ly worthy of our admiration. | 
Let us add to theſe conſiderations, that by one 
ſingle battle, he became maſter of a country 
which neither the Danes, the Saxons, nor even the 
Romans cou'd ſubdue, by an infinite number of 
engagements, a great many conflits, and the 
elapſing of many ages : by all which we are com- 
pell'd to acknowledge this enterprize was conducted 
by that wes. who alone diſpoſes of victory, 
and, at his pleaſure, raiſes and ſubverts nations. 


God, no doubt, was pleaſed to make uſe of this 
conqueror, to give a luſtre to the Engliſh name, 


bo 


which it had not as yet obtained. 
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to the reſt of the world, began, after this revolu- 
tion, to make a conſiderable figure in Europe; we 


may allow it the firſt ſtep from which they have aſ- 


Affairs of 
Normandy 


cended to their preſent height of power, as will 
very plainly appear in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
in which 1 ſhall point out the principal events. 
But as I muſt neceſſarily begin with thoſe which hap- 
pen'd in the reign of William, it will not be impro- 
per to give a more particular account of this prince, 
who, at the battle of Haſtings, was forty two years 
of age, and had reigned thirty three in Nor- 
mandy. It is therefore neceſſary, betore we enter 
into a detail of his reign, to conſider by what 


ſteps divine providence . led him to the Engliſh 


throne, to which his birth ſeemed to have barr*d 
every. paſſage. 


NorMaANnDY, one of the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable provinces of France, had been in the Nor- 


ſince the time mans poſſeſſion ever ſince Charles the Simple was 


of Rollo to 
William the 
Baſtard, 


and from which, the province received that of | 


ment. 


compell'd to give it up to Rollo a Daniſh captain, 
who was the firſt duke. This prince, and his im- 
mediate deſcendants, ſatisfy'd with ſo valuable an 
acquiſition, thought more of tranſmitting their poſ- 
ſeſſion to their poſterity, than of enlarging their 
confines. By the numerous colonies of their own 
nation (which they planted in the country) mingling 


by reciprocal intermarriages with the ancient in- 


habitants, they became one people under the name 
of Normans, which was given them by the French; 


Normandy. The firſt dukes endeavour'd chiefly 


to gain the affections of their ſubjects, by procuring 
them, as much as poſſible, the bleſſings of peace, 


and by making juſtice the rule of their govern- 

*T was by this prudent management they 
cruſh'd all ſeeds of rebellion which might have re- 
main'd among the ancient inhabitants; and ſecured 
themſelves from the ſecret practices of the Kings 
of France, who ſaw, with great regret, this rich. 
province torn from their monarchy. For this reaſon, 
whenever the French, tho? encouraged by the moſt 
favourable conjunctures, endeavour'd to recover this 
country, they always found the dukes. of Nor- 


mandy in a condition to defend themſelves, with- 


out foreign aſſiſtance, ,as they cou'd rely on the 


love of their ſubjects 


* * 


£ 


From 


reckon'd ſeven dukes} among whom Richard II, and 
fourth duke, was the moſt eminent. His firſt wife 


was Judith of Bretagne, by whom he had three 
ſons, . viz. Richard, Robert, and William; after 
the death of Judith, he made a double alliance 


with Canutus the Great, by. giving him his ſiſter | 


Emma, the widow , of | Ethelred II King of Eng- 
land, and marrying Eſtritha ſiſter to that prince. 
However, honourable was this ſecond marriage, 
his paſſion for a young lady named Pavia, made 
him repudiate Eſtritha to marry this miſtreſs. He 
had by. his; ſecond wife, William count d' Arques 


and, Mauger, aſterwards archbiſhop of Roan. Af- 


ter the death of this prince, Richard III ſucceeded 
to the dukedom, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of Robert his younger brother, to ſupplant him. 
Robert not being ſucceſsful in his ſchemes, was 
obliged to deſiſt, or rather, as ſome aſſure us, found 
a method both more ſure and ſpeedy, to put them 
in execution; which, tis; ſaid, was poiſoning the 
duke his brother, who, after a reign of two years, 
leſt him the poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty he had 
ſo ardently wiſhed. Whether this crime was not 
well proved, or whether the juſtice of his govern- 
ment effaced the memory of it, he had the art, by 


— 


*} The Engliſh, hitherto in a manner unknown 


+ 


| 


ö 


Rollo to William the Baſtard, Normandy 


daughter of a ſkinner of Falaiſe “. She thinking 


| 


cou'd prevent by marrying: notwithſtanding theſe '* 
] reaſons, he wou'd till lead a ſingle life. + This 1 
might have been attributed to his inſenſibility for 


this infant brought up with great care,; deſigning 
him his, ſucceſſor. Nur uh he was providing 
for his education, he had an inclination Ito go 4 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. This 
was look'd upon as the effect of à remorſe for his 


det Ware r „% —Ae— 


his equity and liberality, to gain the affections WIII ia u, I 
of his ſubjects, and by his bravery, to make himſelf 
rever*d by his neighbours: | It was by his aſſiſtance 
Henry I King of France got poſſeſſion of the 


throne of that kingdom, notwithſtanding the pre. 
| tenſions of his younger brother Robert, ſupported 


by a powerful party. The intrigues of their mother 
Queen Conſtance, who favour'd the younger ſon, 
having obliged Henry to aſk ſuccour of the duke 
of Normandy, he went to Roan, where he imme» 
diately obtained of him 500 lances. This firſtt 
ſupply was very ſoon followed = one more conſi: 
derable, which the duke himſelf led into France, | 
where he placed Henry on the throne, -and obliged | | 
his younger brother to be ſatisfied with Burgundy, .. _. 1 
Henry gratefully - refented ſo ſignal a ſervice; 
which hc vow'd ever to remember; and, as a con4 
vincing proof, added the towns of Chaumont and 
Pontoiſe, then in the poſſeſſion of France, to the 
dutchy of Normandy. - „ HOY * 
We ſhall not here enter into a detail of the wars 
Robert was obliged to maintain againſt ſome 
Norman lords who rebell'd, and againſt the duke 
of Bretagne, who refuſed to do him homage : 'Þ 
ſhall only inform my readers, that he ſucceſsfully 
put an end to the rebellion, and reduced the duke of 
Bretagne to his duty. I have already mention'd 
his ſcheme to obtain juſtice for his couſins, the 
ſons of Ethelred the — and the cauſe of its 
miſcarriage, for which reaſon it is not neceſſary to 
dwell upon it in this place. | 
It is hard to comprehend why this prince, who 
loved his ſubjects, never thought of marrying; 
ſince he might eaſily foreſee, that if he died with- 
out iſſue, the Normans wou'd be expos'd to great 
diviſions ; as there were many princes and lords of 
the ducal family, who might lay claim to the ſue- 
ceſſion: conſequently their different pretenſions 
might be the ground of civil wars, which he only: 
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women, had not there been proof to the contrary,” 

by his falling in love with a young girl, charmed 

with her air in dancing; her name was Arlotta, the 

herſelf greatly honour'd by the duke's paſſion, „„ 
eaſily gave way to his ſolicitations: -? Tis flid, thel 0 0 
firſt night of her lying with him, ſhe dream'd her 
bowels were drawn over all Normandy and Eng- 
land; this dream was very naturally interpreted 
in the ſequel, if it- was not an invention of after 
times. „ nisi o dnn DAG (nt! 

Robert had, by his miſtreſs, a ſon. farmed William. Nen, of 

It is reported of this child, that immediately a5 . 
ter his birth, he got up) ſtraw, Which lay near“ 


— 
— B RC; 
3 by * — 


him, and held ſome pieces of it 40 falt, chat it! | 
cou'd not be taken from him, but! by wreriching* 
' . g . * 3 14 ol er ly 
open his hand; this made the women; hen pre- 
ſent, ſay he wou'd one day make great acquiſi⸗ 


tions, ſince he began to gather ſo early; Nobert had 


Robert pre- 

ares for a 
cee to 

This act of . devotion eruſalem...... 


£10 11 wo} 
Ibn 
of 


brother's murder, which crime he thought to ex- 
piate by this ſort of penance. Whatever, was the 
motive, he took all neceſſary meaſufes“ (before he 
ſet out) to ſecure the inheritance of his! ſtates to 
his baſtard ſon; being very ſenſible he] difficult 
it wou'd be for young William to get Poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy, if the Normans were 8 before hand 
prepared to acknowledge him. With this view. 


„„ „ 


* A ſmall town in the lower Normandy. 
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WIV Ian I. he convened the ſtates of Normandy, and commu- ö 
nicated to them his deſign of taking a journey to 
the Holy-land; conjuring them, as he might 
never return, to admit of young, William for their 
ſovereign. The ſtates uſed the moſt forcible ar- 
guments, to diſſuade the duke from ſo dangerous 
4 voyage - but at length finding all their rea- 
ſons inelffectual, they took an oath to perform 
what he required, ſhou'd any misfortune happen 
him before his return; and as a convincing proof 


n William to tive heir to the duke his father. This 
be acknowled: pre concluded to Robert's ſatisfaction, he 
ge — nominated Alain duke of Bretagne his relation and 
4k vaſſal, ſeneſchal of Normandy, with an abſo- 
He takes him lute authority during his abſence. After this, he 
— took his ſon with him to Paris, and put him into 

the hands of the King of France, who undertook 
the care of his education. Before he left this court, 
he made young William do homage to the King, 
as if he Jad already been in poſleſſion of Nor- 


Troubles in "7 * abſence of Robert occaſion'd commotions 
Normandy. in his dutchy, which obliged the duke of Bretany 
to uſe ſeverity, and to exert the authority with 
which he had been entruſted. He was taken off 
by poiſon, while zealouſly endeavouring to reſtore 
the Normans to their former tranquillity. 
This unhappy event was very ſoon follow'd by 
a report ſpread throughout the country of the duke's 
being dead in his journey : however uncertain this 
news was, it cauſed great commotions, which were 
by ſo much the more dangerous, as there was no 
one in Normandy capable of applying a remedy 
to the evil, Thoſe who had the adminiſtration of 
affairs in the dutchy, were themſelves engaged in 
the Factions ſet up after the duke's departure, and 
thus contributed to the making the confuſion 


| greater. 3 
Death of Ro- While Normandy was in this unhappy ſtate, the 
bert. duke's train arrived, who confirmed the news of his 


death. Immediately ſome of the principal lords, 

deſcended from the ancient dukes, began openly 

to form parties to exclude the baſtard. They wanted 

no plauſible pretences: but the ſtates declared they 

cou'd not violate the oath by which they were 

22 ner already bound down, and be innocent. The reſo- 
duke of Nor- lution Dae taken to acknowledge William, they 
mandy, ſent ambaſladors to the King of France to require 
the preſence of their young prince. From the 

time that Henry had intelligence of the duke of 
Normandy's death, the ſhame of doing an ill ac- 

tion, and deſire of ſeizing on Normandy, kept 

him in ſuſpence. The troubles of that dutchy he 

hoped might offer him a fair opportunity, and he 

began to take meaſures to improve the advantage 

they might afford him: but finding the ſtates of 
Normandy had declared in favour of William, he 

thought it better to poſtpone his deſign to a more 
favourable opportunity; to uſe diſſimulation, and 

to ſend the young prince into his own country. 

William was no ſooner arrived at Roan, but the 

.-- +» Mates took the oath of allegiance to him, and ap: 
= printed Radulph de Gace conſtable of Normandy 
for his governor, 2 
New commo- The arrival of the new prince was not ſuffi- 

= Nor. cjent to quiet the diſorders of the dutchy. Thoſe 

Ye lords who had any pretenſions to the ducat crown, 

oou d not | think of giving them up; looking upon 

the preferring a baſtard as a manileſt injuſtice done 

them. But as thoſe who were at the helm of 

government were men of experience, of great in- 

tereſt, and thought to be 2 — by France, 


| "IR 


the pretenders durſt not openly declare themſelves, Wiiitay 71 
In the interim, Henry burying with Robert the CIR 
obligations he had to that prince, was impatient x, 
to take advantage of theſe diviſions: at length, not The Fre 
longer able to combat his deſires, he ſuddenly King attacks 
laid ſeige to the caſtle of Tilliers, to which he Willam, 
had ſome pretenſions. This place being ſtrong 

and well provided for defence, might have held out 

a long ſiege, if the miniſters of the duke had not 

order'd the governor to ſurrender it, on condition 


Ile cafes his of their ſincerity, ſwore fealty to William, as Pit ſhowd be diſmantled *. Henry readily agreed 


to this, and actually demoliſh'd the walls: but 
taking advantage of ſome obſcurity in the terms 
of the capitulation, immediately rebuilt them. This 
proſperous beginning giving him good hopes of his 
enterprize, he ſeiz d on Argentan, and afterwards 
marched towards Falaiſe, which he took with the 
ſame eaſe. He had puſh'd his conqueſt ſtill farther, 
had not Radulph de Gace, who had rais'd a pow- 
erful army, conſtrain'd him to retire. His retreat 
gave the Conſtable an opportunity to retake Fa- 
laiſe, which the French had not time to fortify. 

As ſoon as the pretenders found the King of 
France was ſo far from protecting the young duke 
that he made hot war upon him, they began to 
ſtir and think of aſſerting their pretenſions. The Rogerde u. 
firſt who appeared was Roger de Treſny, Standard- ny's revol. 
bearer of Normandy, deſcended from an uncle of 
Rollo's. This lord, who had acquired great wealth 
in Spain, where he had long born arms againſt 
the Saracens, return'd home at the time duke Ro- 
bert was abſent, and put himſelf at the head of 
a faction, which very much annoy'd the ſtate. 
He was no ſooner appriz'd of the death of that 
Prince, but he laid a ſcheme for ſeizing upon the 
dutchy 3 tho' he conceal'd his deſign, as he ap- 
prehended the King of France wou'd ſuccour the 
young duke: but Henry's proceedure banjſhing 
this fear, he drew together ſome troops, thinking G. Malm. 
the French wou'd give the duke's army full em- 
ployment: but he was ſoon after defeated and lain 
by Honey de Beaumont who commanded William's 


army. 
| This example was not ſufficient to intimidate The count 
William count d' Arques ſon of Richard the ſecond d Arques his 
by Pavia. As he was ſupported by the King of . 
France, who -puſh'd him on, he boldly fent a 
challenge to the duke; but this young prince, pla- 
cing himſelf at the head of his army, attack'd 
him ſo vigorouſly, that he was forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in the town of Arques, where William 
| beſieged him. Henry who had engaged the Count 
in this undertaking, thought in honour he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſeige : with this view he marched 
into Normandy, where he was twice defeated, 
and at length obliged to abandon the rebel, who 
loſt the town, and was baniſh'd the dutchy. | 

Guy of Burgundy, grandſon of Richard the ſe- That of Guy 
cond by a daughter, put himſelf on the ſame foot- de Burgoyne. 
ing; and had ſo well concerted his meaſures, that 
he was very near ſeizing the duke, then at Va- 
lognes F and no way upon his guard, as he was 
ignorant of the plot deſign'd againſt him: but a Chron. of 
fool, whom, the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, ha- Normandy. 
ving overheard the combination, travell'd all night 25 
to acquaint the prince, who had only time to 
dreſs himſelf, and to fly towards Falaiſe. Tho' 
he rode full ſpeed, he was ſo 3 pur ſu'd, 
he certainly had been taken (his horſe not be- 
ing able to carry him thither) had he not by 
chance met a gentleman who aſſiſted him. This 


conſpiracy ſeem'd ſo dangerous, that he apply d 
| to the King of France for ſuccour. Henry, oi Fi 


1 


To diſmuntle, to beat, or take down the walls or fortifications of any place. Ob. 


1 A ſmalltown inthe country of Coutantin, 


ther 
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Liam I. out of generofity, or from other unknown 
* —— would not Wer this young prince to be 
oOppreſs'd; but in perſon led ſome troops to his 
aſſiſtance, which enabled him to offer his enemy 
battle. Guy being defeated and taken priſoner, 
William generouſly pardon'd him: an action which 
did not leſs redound to his honour, than the victory 
he had obtain'd. 

William Guerland, count de Mortagne, and 
another William, count d' Eu, ſons of Richard the 
ſecond's natural brother, wou'd alſo attempt to 
wreſt the dutchy from the young duke ; but being 
prevented by his vigilance, they were condemn'd to 
a perpetual baniſhment. | 

The Normans conceived great hopes of this 

oung duke from the reſolution and conduct he had 
ſhewn during theſe troubles. His neighbours be- 
gan to look upon him as a prince of a diſtinguiſh'd 
merit, who might in time give them full employ- 
ment. The King of France, in particular, was ex- 
treamly jealous, and blamed himſelf as guilty of a 


of the count 
d Eu. 


The King of 
France and 
the count o 
Anjou league 
againſt Willi- 
am. 


But to make amends for this overſight, he rais'd 
him a new enemy; the count d' Anjou. Tho' 
at firſt, he gave him but an underhand aſſiſtance, 
he afterwards, declared openly for this count, and 
made a hot war upon William, which laſted ſeve- 
ral years, but at length ended, to the diſadvantage 
willam fuc- Of the two allies. William having gained two 
ceſfully ends ſucceſſive battles againſt them, they required peace, 
this war. which the King of France cou'd not however ob- 
tain, but by ſurrendering the caſtle of Tillieres, 

which he had ſeiz'd on during the duke's minority. 
He puniſhes It happen'd during this war, that William beſieg- 
1 ing Alengon, ſome of the inhabitants appear d 
* upon the walls beating ſkins to inſult him, as his 
mother was the daughter of a ſkinner; he was fo 
ſtung at the affront, that he ſwore by the ſplendor 
of God, his uſual oath, it ſhou'd not go unpuniſhed : 
ſome time after being maſter of the town, he made 
good his oath, by putting out the eyes, and cutting 
off the hands and feet of two and twenty of theſe 

inſolent burghers. 


Death of Henry died ſoon after this war, and was ſuc- 


Henry I Kin 
of France. 
Philip I ſue- 


of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had uy given 
ceeds him. 


his daughter Mathilda in marriage to the duke of 
Normandy. The ties this regent had, with regard 
to the King his pupil, and to the duke his ſon-in- 
law, made him take all neceſſary precautions to 


which ſubſiſted many years. | 
William de. William made uſe of the calm he enjoy'd by his 
_ an * father-in-law's means, to deſtroy all ſeeds of rebel- 
rag raiſe lion remaining among his ſubjects; a number of 
thoſe of his whom he baniſhed, Moſt of theſe exiles withdrew 
mother's, into Pouille to Robert Guiſcard, a Norman gen- 
tleman, who then made a great figure in that 
country. The relations on his fathers ſide giving 
him the molt uneaſineſs, he ſuffer'd but few'of them 
to continue in his dominions. Their eſtates being 
confiſcated to his uſe, he enriched his maternal rela- 
tions, who till then had obtained but very mode- 
rate fortunes. Robert, his brother by his mother, 
had the earldom of Mortagne given him, forfeited 
by William Guerland. His brother Odo, partook 
of his liberalities, and was beſide made biſhop of 
Bayeux. Two of their ſiſters married the counts 
of Aumale and Albemarle. 
He cauſes his His uncle Mauger, archbiſhop of Roan, not 
0 be fel only had a hand in all the plots formed againſt 
Mezerai ©: him, but even dared to excommunicate him under 
1 of his being related to his wife Mathilda. 
illiam had no ſooner got over all his difficulties, 
but he reſolved to revenge himſelf on this prelate; 
to which end having affembled all the biſhops of 
Normandy at Lifieux, he cauſed him to be im- 
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great error in aſſiſting him againſt Guy of Burgundy.. 


8 ceeded by his young ſon Philip I, under the tuition 


keep up a good harmony between theſe two princes, 


peached of ſeveral miſdemeanors, the principal of WII Uni I. 
which was, he had fold the A —_ — 
to ſupport his profuſeneſs ; upon theſe accuſations 
ſupported by the duke's power, Mauger was ſolemn- 
ly depoſed, and Maurillus choſen in his ſtend. 
William having thus humbled or diſperſed every 
one capable of giving him any trouble, had it in 
his power to paſs the reſt of his days in profound 
peace, as he had nothing to apprehend either from 
his ſubjects or neighbours: but as he was of a cove- 
tous and ambitious temper, this calm, which af- 
forded no more than what he already poſſeſſed, 
was not fufficient to content him. Tis very pro- 
bable his view of new acquiſitions, occaſion'd his He makes a 
viſit to King Edward, who having no children, viſit to King 
had perhaps, given him hopes of ſucceeding to his Ward. 
crown. Whatever was his motive, it is the com- R. de Hove- 
mon opinion, that whilſt William reſided at the den. Sim. 
Engliſh court, Edward promiſed to make a will — 
in his favour. But notwithſtanding this will never 
appeared, and William produced no proof of Ed- 
ward's intention, yet, according to all hiſtorians, 
he made this a pretence for undertaking the con- 
queſt of England. However, in the manifeſto he 
publiſhed at his arrival in that kingdom, no men- 
tion was made of this will, or of this promiſe, 
of which he cou'd produce no evidence. We have 
ſeen in the foregoing book, what methods William 
took to maintain his pretended right 'till the 
battle of Haſtings. Tis now time to examine 
how, by the victory he then obtain*d, he aſcended 
the Engliſh throne, and by what means he kept 
poſſeſſion of it, in ſpight of all the efforts of his 
enemies to dethrone him. | | 5 
The conſternation of the Engliſh after their de- A 1066. 
feat near Haſtings, and after the death of their ang 1 
King, may very eaſily be conceived, ſince they the 3 of 
were deſtitute of troops, arms, and ammunition; Haſtin 
but above all they wanted a leader who cou'd G. de 
claim a right to command, or cou*d provide for 
their preſent neceſſities. On the other hand, the 
victorious army of the Normans was not far from 
London, the only place in which the Engliſh 
cou'd concert what proper meaſures were to be 
taken to prevent thoſe misfortunes which threatned 
the kingdom, Harold's children had made their 
eſcape into Ireland; Edgar Atheling was too young, 
and beſide, of too weak a judgment for them to 
hope any aſſiſtance from him in ſo urgent a 
neceſſity ; the earls Morkar and Edwin were in- 
deed ſtill alive, and withdrawn to London, with 
part of the routed army: but the proper mea- 
ſures to be taken in ſuch a dilemma, required more 
time than the conqueror, wou'd, in all probability, 
allow them. The affairs of the Engliſh were thus 
in a deplorable confuſion z every method propoſed *+ 
to extricate them out of this danger, being atten- 
ded with inſurmountable difficulties. Again, the 
duke of Normandy improving to his: ae 2 
the terror they were in, had already taken thi 
rout of London, to augment the trouble and 
confuſion of the capital by his approach: how. 
ever, he ſuddenly changed his reſolution, by conſi- 
dering the loſs of a fingle battle might poſſibly 
have amazed, but twas not probable, it had quite 
| bereft the "Engliſh of all courage. As they had 
yet a gerat many, means left them to repair 
their loſs, they might with eaſe raiſe new armies, 
and again, more than once try the fortune of the 
field. In ſuch caſe, if he ſhou'd happen to loſe 
a ſingle battle, he wou'd be deſtitute © any place 
of retreat or conyeniency to draw new ſupplies 


Poitiers, 


from Normandy. Theſe reflections made him de- 
| termine to beſiege Dover, before he went any far- He beſiegey 
ther, as it was a town might afford him ſhelter. in and takes 


Ver. 


caſe of neceſſity, and lay convenient for the re- 
ception of his convoys from Normandy. This 
precaution, 
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precaution, ' which he had not taken before his vic- 
tory, ſhews the bravery, or rather the temerity 
of 2 enterprize; ſince, had he been defeated, he 
had not had one town in the whole kingdom, 
to which he cou'd have retired. Having formed 
this deſign, he directed his march towards Dover, 
which was not only ſtrong by nature, but was 
render'd more ſo by the great number of Engliſh 
officers and ſoldiers who had retreated thither atter 
the battle: tor this reaſon it ought to have held 
out a long ſiege, but the conſternation of the town 
was ſo great, it was yielded up in few days. Wil- 
liam had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion, but he gave 
orders for augmenting its. fortifications, and [tad 
there eight days to forward the work 3 after which 
he ſet out for . 


The people of We find in ſome hiſtories, that William, march- 
Kent lend him ing at the head of his army, faw from far a great 


deputies, 


Great diſor- 
ders in Lon- 
don, 


* 


number of people who advanced wich boughs in 
their hands. This multitude, which ſeem'd at a 
diſtance a moving 'foreſt, at firſt ſtartled him; but 
the ſurprize was ſoon over, when he was informed 
they were deputics of the county of Kent, accom- 
panied by a crowd of people, who came. to re- 
quire the continuance of their privileges, and to 
give him pledges for the ſubmiſſion ot the county. 
Thoſe who have related this adventure add, they 
were very graciouſly received by William, who 
ranted their requeſt; but as the hiſtorian, William 
2 Poitiers, who was then with the duke, makes 
no mention of this event, his ſilence gives ground 
to ſuſpect it fabulous. 5 211; 

While William lay before Dover, or was on his 
march towards the Thames, the trouble and con- 
fuſion in the city of London was continually en- 
creaſed by the diverſity of opinions, which hinder'd 


their coming to a reſolution. Some adviſed an im- 


mediate ſubmiſſion to the duke, others thought it 


was a ſtep not to be taken, till they had firit en- 


ter'd into a treaty with him, and received aſſurances 


for the preſervation of the privileges both of the 
city, and of the reſt of the Kingdom; others en- 
deavour'd to make them ſenſible their affairs were 
not yet in ſo deſperate a eondition; that the win- 
ter, which was drawing on, might afford them op- 
portunitics of making ſome preparations for their 
defence : and with this view uſed all poſſible endea- 
vours to place Edgar Atheling upon the throne. 
Edwin and Morkar were at the head of this party; 
but notwithſtanding their great intereſt, they could 
not prevail with the others to take the fame re- 
ſolution. All they could obtain of the .inhabi- 
tants, was, to ſhut their gates againſt the duke 


Williamdraws till ſome determination was agreed to. In the mean 


near to Lon- 
don, 


The citizens 


while William having drawn near the town, took 
up his quarters in Southwark, a ſuburb divided 
from London by the Thames. He hop'd his ap- 
proach would bring the citizens to a voluntary ſur- 


render, and for that reaſon lay quiet for ſome days. 


This conduct had an effect directly contrary to his 
expectations. Morkar and Edwin, improving the 
advantage of the time he allow'd them, ſtirr d up 
the people to take arms, make a ſally, and ſur- 
om the Normans, who lay on the other ſide the 

ridge. By this fally, in which the citizens were 


make a ſally eaſily, driven back, William perceived that he oughr 
5 driven to take other meaſures, and vigorouſly attack this 


reat city, which he could; ſcarce hope to ſubdue if 
he allow'd the inhabitants time to recover from 


The duke's their ſurprize. He was, notwithſtanding, pretty 


perplexity. 


much perplex'd (which will not be difficult to ima- 
gine, it we conſider, he was vaſtly diſtant from the 
accompliſhment of his deſign, tho? he had obtain'd 
the victory.) He had but one town, and that fi- 


tuated in one of the extremities: of the kingdom. 
All the reſt of the country was againſt him; there 


were ſeveral diſtant counties, where the Engliſh 


* 


— 
| 1 Bo. 
might draw together without moleſtation; he could WII EAA I. 
not advance towards the center of the kingdom and A 1006. x8 
leave London behind him, without expoſing, him- Wil! 
ſelf to imminent danger, and loſing his communica- Ax! 1 
tion with Dover, which was abſolutely neceſſary to 2 
conſerve. On the other hand, it was ſcarcely poſ- hy 


ſible for him to undertake the ſiege of London in 
the winter ſcaſon: beſide its ſituation would neceſ- 
ſarily oblige him to leave a, conſiderable body of 
his troops on the ſouth fide of the Thames, 
which would have greatly weaken'd his army. A 
ſiege of this importance which might probably 
hold out ſeveral months, would have given the 
Engliſh time to come to themſelves, and to bring 
freſh troops againſt him from other parts of the 
kingdom, by which means he would have been 
obliged. (as were the Romans, Saxons, and Danes) 
to have conquer'd England inch by inch : and he 
was in no condition to maintain ſo tedious a war. 
He had therefore, properly ſpeaking, but one way 
to obtain his end, and that was to, take advantage 
of the ſurprize which had ſeiz'd on the citizens, 
and compel them to a ſubmiſſion rather by terror 
than force. With this view he poſted - himſelf at 
Wallingford upon Thames, whence he daily ſent 
detachments to ravage the countries about London 
to ſtrike a terror into the inhabitants; to prevent 
their receiving proviſions, and having an oppor- 
tunity of furniſhing magazines: at the ſame time 
(to let the Londoners know what they might ex- 
pect from him if they proved obſtinate in their 
defence) he ſet fire to the ſuburbs of Southwark. 
But all theſe endeavours had probably been vain, 
it the clergy had not broken all the meaſures Mor- 
| kar and Edwin wou'd have taken effectually to 
oppole the' execution of his deſign. | | 
The aim of theſe lords, and of ſome others, Morkar aud 
zealous for the liberty of their country, was to Edwin defign 
place Edgar Atheling on the throne, They repre- to crown EL | 
ſented to the people, that the only method left“ 
them to avoid the threatning danger, was, in the 
firſt place, to put an end to the ſtate of anarchy 
in which they then were; that while no one 
had a right to command, it was impoſſible that 
proper meaſures ſhou'd be taken to make head 
againſt the Normans, already at the city gates: 
that as ſoon as they had a King, he wou'd ſend 
his commands into the different parts of the king- 
dom to levy forces; and the duke of Normandy 
wou'd then learn, to his coſt, the winning one battle 
was not enough to make him maſter of England-: 
but if they continued inactive, they cou'd expect 
nothing but total ruin, and the kingdom's falling 
under the dominion ot a foreigner : moreover, 
that prince Edgar had an inconteſtable right to the 
crown of England, and that it cou'd not be refu- 
ſed him without committing a crying injuſtice. 
The greater part of the people approved the pro- 
poſition made by the two earls: but the clergy gat tied 
openly, oppos'd it, not thinking it prudent to ex- oppaic * 
po their eaſe and eſtates to the chance of war, 
Edgar ſcarcely being in a condition to protect them. 
On the other hand, the duke of Normandy paſs'd 
for a religious prince, enclin'd to promote the 
church, and his enterprize had receiv'd the Pope's 
approbation. This was enough to induce all the 
clergy who were headed by the two archbiſhops, 
to cabal among the people, to prevent the elec- 
tion of Edgar. They hoped to reap a greater ad- 
vantage by their ſubmiſſion to the duke of Nor- 
mandy, than by a war which might probably be of 
long duration, if it was reſolved to withſtand him: 
but, whatever was the motive, their oppoſition was ſo 
great, that Morkar and Edwin, deſpairing of ſuccels, 
withdrew into the northern counties, fully perſua- 
ded *rwou!?d, be a conſiderable. time before William 
cou'd penetraꝶe fo far. They were no ſooner with- 
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I. drawn, than Stigand, 

1 100 _ 'to the — — who was then at Berkhamſted; 
— he was ſoon follow'd by Aldred' archbiſhop of 
The tuo York ; by the biſhop of Wincheſter, and at length 
op we by prince Edgar, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be guided 
115 ſubmit py their counſels: William received them with 
p illam. great mildneſs and affabillity. He granted all their 
requeſts, ſome of which related to the Eng- 

liſh nation in general. There are authors who 

ſay, that he confirmed his promiſes by a ſo- 

lemn oath. The conditions theſe prelates obtain'd 

of the conqueror are unknown; but *tis to be pre- 

ſum'd, the intereſts of the church were not forgot- 
ten. However, they took an oath to William, 

as if he had already been their ſovereign, and 

induced prince Edgar to follow their example. 

This making a great many perſons of diſtinction 

take the ſame reſolution, London was, in few days, 

bereft of the ſuccour of thoſe on whom the citizens 

might have rely'd, would they have reſolved upon 

a vigorous defence. 
william a: But as the inhabitants of London were yet wa- 
proaches near yering, and it was a deciding ſtroak for William 
to London. to make himſelf maſter of the metropolis, before 
the reſt of the kingdom had come to any reſolution, 
he drew nearer London, making a ſhew of his 
deſign to inveſt it; this determin'd the magiſtrates, 
(who were in no condition to defend a town, where 
there was nothing but confuſion, and had no 13 
of relief, ) to meet him with a tender of the keys. He 
received them very graciouſly; and, *tis ſaid, 
ſwore to maintain them in their privileges. They 
were gone too far to make a halt; the duke's 
whole conduct informing them he aſpired to ſome- 
what more, they thought it might be to their 
advantage to prevent his wiſnes, as 'twas not in 
ops their power to prevent their execution: wherefore 
3 m4 having conſulted with the prelates and the temporal 
kincecrown, lords, Who had already ſubmitted, they unanimouſly 
determined to place the duke on the throne, After 
this, waiting on him, they made him an of- 
fer of the crown, ſaying they were accuſtomed to 
live under a monarchical government, and they 
knew none more worthy of ſovereignty than him- 
ſelf. William on this occaſion, (forgetting, or 
feigning to forget, his coming arm*d into the 
kingdom was by virtue of his pretenſions to the 
crown, ) gave at firſt ſome tokens of his doubting 
if he ought to accept the honour. He anſwer'd, 
the offer they made him was of ſuch weight, that 
he defired he might rake the advice of his friends 
before he determined. The reſult of this advice 
was, that he ought not to refuſe a dignity of which 
the Engliſh made him a voluntary offer; for his 
refuſal would deprive him of means to reward his 
troops, which had enliſted in his ſervice with the 
only view of placing him on the throne : where- 
fore they entreated him not to forego an advantage 
which providence had offer'd him, and which had 
already coſt ſo much blood to acquire. William, 
ſuffering himſelf to be overcome by theſe pleaſing 
ſolicitations, anſwer' d the Engliſh nobility and the 
magiſtrates of London, that he would comply with 
their requeſt. He thus accepted the crown as a 
preſent made him, and tacitly allow'd the people 
of England a right of election, though the man- 
ner of his procuring it ſhew'd nothing leſs 
than a belief of his right. In effect, what autho- 
rity could the magiſtrates of London, and a ſmall 
number of biſhops and temporal lords have to diſ- 
ſe of the crown, without the concurrence of the 
tes? but notwithſtanding the eſſential defect of 
this haſty choice, William appointed the Chriſtmas- 
day following for the ceremony of his coronation : 
but as this ſolemnity was to be perform'd in 
London, where he was doubtful of the inhabi- 
wh be cauſed an adyantageous poſt to be im- 
OL. 1. 


The keys are 
reſented to 
lin. 


The biſhops 


He ballances 


He accepts it. 


archbiſhop of Canterbury 


" reren — — 


mediately fortify'd, in which he placd a Norman WII IIXw I. 
garriſon. | ney 2 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then Heis crowned. 
under ſuſpenſion, as an intruder into that ſee, which 
belong d to Robert, who was not regularly de- 
poſed: but notwithſtanding his being ſuſpended, he 
performed the functions of an archbiſhop ; the 
Engliſh at that time not being convinced that the 
Pope's power had as great an extent as he pretended. 
William, however, who was obliged to the Pon- 
tif, and who, beſide, would prevent all objections 
which might be made to his coronation, if it was 
performed by a ſuſpended biſhop, refuſed being 
crown'd by the hands of Stigand; wherefore the 
ceremony was performed by Aldred archbiſhop of 
York. Before this prelate placed the crown upon 
his head, addreſſing himſelf to the Engliſh he 
aſked them, if they were willing to receive the 
duke of Normandy for their King ; the people an- 
ſwering with acclamations, the biſhop of Coutance 
put the ſame queſtion to the Normans, whoſe an- 
ſwer was like that of the Engliſh. This laſt cir- 


cumſtance plainly ſhews, William at that time 


reſolved to make but one people of theſe two na- 

tions; for *twould otherwiſe have been uſeleſs to 

aſk the conſent of the Normans to make William 

King of England: and the ſequel confirms his 

having had ſuch intention. The archbiſhop of 

York proceeding in the ceremony, placed William 

upon the throne, and gave him the oath which 

was uſed to be required of the Saxon Kings, the 

ſubſtance of which was, „That he would protect He takes the 

the church and its miniſters ; that he would go- dual oath. 
vern his people with juſtice ; that he would 

make equitable laws; that he would cauſe them 

to be exactly obſerved ; that he would 'pre- 

vent all ſorts of oppreſſions and unjuſt judg- 

ments“. A certain hiſtorian adds, they obliged him G. Malmeſb. 

to promiſe he would rule his people with clemency, | 

and govern both the Engliſh and Normans by the 

ſame laws, If this author does not deceive us, we 

may conclude from this laſt article, that William 

had already reſolved to ſettle the Normans in Eng- 

land. There are, however, other hiſtorians, who 

afirm, William took no oath, as he would not ſub- 

mit to receive a law from a conquer'd people ; but 

there 1s great likelihood they are miſtaken. William 

received the crown as a gift, and had conſequently no 

reaſon to diſpenſe with the cuſtomary oath. Again, as 

he was acknowledged ſovereign by the inhabitants of 

London only, (all the reſt of the kingdom being as 

yet to conquer, ) what probability is there, that a 

prince of his capacity, would in a like ſituation of 


affairs, give the Engliſh ground to believe he de- 


ſign'd being abſolute. In ſhort, though he had the 
ſurname of Conqueror given him, yet, *tis certain, 
he never openly pretended to hold England by the 
right of conqueſt, and, on the contrary, induſtri- 
ouſly avoided explaining by what right he held the 
crown. | 

Among all the lucky accidents which, contrary 
to appearance, favour'd William in the execution 
of his enterprize, what 1 am about to mention is 
not the leaſt wonderful. He had indeed gain'd a 
battle, which open'd him a 2 to London; 
and though he was little able to make himſelf maſter 
of this town, if the citizens and the reſt of the 
kingdom would have done their duty, yet was he 
willingly received into it, and there crown'd: but 
as his coronation was without the advice and con- 
ſent of the reſt of the kingdom, he ſeem'd to have 
yet a great deal more to do, before he could com- 
pleat the reduction of a country, which had for ſeve- 
ral ages withſtood the Romans, the Saxons, and 
the Danes : but notwithſtanding, his being crown'd 
at London was no ſooner known in the other parts 
of the kingdom, but all in.general ſubmitted T7 
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to diſpute him the poſſeſſion of a crown, to which 
they tid not even know his pretenſions. I 1s very 
probable had the Engliſh reſolved to elect a King 
of their own nation, whether Edgar or another, 
William would have had a great many difficulties 
to have overcome. Let us ſuppoſe only, that ſuch 
elected King had raiſed an army in any place diſtant 
from London, William would have been pretty 
much embarraſſed : he could not have gone far 
from that city and Dover, without apparent dan- 
er of loſing the capital; nor could he ſtay at Lon- 
on without giving the enemy's army time to 
ſtrengthen it ſelf. This ſingle hint is ſufficient to 
ſhew how great was William's good fortune in 
meeting with no oppoſition. The reader himſelf 
may reflect upon a great number of other ob- 
ſtacles which the duke muſt have found in his way, 
if the Engliſh, even aſter the battle of Haſtings, 
had reſolved to make any vigorous efforts. Cer- 
tainly, the more we conſider this enterprize and its 
conſequences, the more extraordinary it mult appear, 
and in a manner ſuper-natural. 1 
The new King's firſt care after his coronation was 
to ſeize on Harold's treaſures, which were kept at 
Wincheſter 3 a part of theſe he diſtributed among 
the principal 9 of his army; another part to 
the churches and monaſteries, that he might acquire 
the reputation of a pious and devout prince. The 
Pope had alſo a ſhare.in this diſtribution, either 
as he had lent money to the King, or as he would 
give him this token of gratitude for favours re- | 
ceived while he meditated his enterprize. At the 
ſame time this prince ſent the late King's ſtandard 
to Rome, as a ſort of homage to the holy ſce, 
and an evidence that the conqueſt of Englund was 
compleated by its approbation. Harold's treaſures 
being thus divided, there was a neceſlity to *think 


fore it was gently inſinuated to the cities, corpo- 
rations, and wealthieſt of his ſubjects, that it 
would not be amiſs, by making ſome preſents, to 
conciliate the good will of their new maſter. Every 
one cheerfully conſenting, the King received very 
conſiderable — from theſe preſents. 
William's moderation toward the Engliſh in the 
beginning of his reign, gave them an agreeable 
proſpect of a real and laſting happineſs under. the 
overnment of a prince, who ſeem'd to have their 
intereſts at heart: in effect, he exhorted the princi- 
pal officers of his army to behave towards the con- 
quer'd Engliſh with that humanity which chriſtians 
ought to uſe towards their brethren : he enjoin'd 
them, to refrain from all ſorts of inſults, leaſt inju- 
rious provocations might work them up to a revolt. 
As to the inferior officers and ſoldiers, he publiſhed 
very ſevere orders againſt thoſe who ſhould attempt 
the chaſtity of women, or give the inhabitants of 
the country the leaſt cauſe of complaint. After 
this, he ſet out a proclamation, which confirmed 
all the privileges of the people; and all the pro- 
miſes he had made them. If a judgment was to be 
formed of princes by their manifeſtos, or by the 
terms in which their edicts are couched, we ſhould 
be ihduced to believe impartial juſtice the only guide 
of their actions: but it often happens, their words 
and conduct are very different. However, theſe 
publick acts produce an immediate effect, which is 
commonly. the only end propoſed by their authors. 
When this of William's was publiſhed, the Engliſh 
were in a diſpoſition to rely on theſe glorious pro- 
miſes : far from taking meaſures to preſerve their 
liberties, ' they ſuffer'd themſelves to be amuſed by 
this ſeeming indulgence. Theſe firſt ſteps of the 
conqueror's, made them believe, that, like Canutus 
the Great, wWho took the ſame method, he would 


uſe his utmoſt endeavour: to gain the affeRion | 
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of the people, that he might quietly enjoy his con- WILIA b 


queſt. | 3 Au 1005. 

Whatever regard William ſhew'd the Engliſh, H > 
he had, however, a defidence of them, as he attri- miſuull 
buted their ſubmiſſion, rather to an exceſs of fear, Engli. * | 
than to their good will, Few days after his coro- 
nation, he withdrew to Barkin, not venturing to truſt 
himſelf in ſo great a town as London, being doubt- 
ful of the fidelity of its inhabitants: but as he was 
in no greater ſecurity in any other part of England, 
he placed ſtrong garriſons in Haſtings, Dover and 
Wincheſter, to deprive the Engliſh of all proſpect 
of ſhaking off the yoke he had fo lately impoſed. 

Theſe precautions did not produce however, any ill 

effect on the minds of the people: they look'd upon 

this procedure as indiſpenſably neceſſary at the be- 
ginning of ſo great a revolution, and were therefore 

not in the leaſt allarmed : on the contrary, thoſe 

who had hitherto refuſed_to acknowledge this new 

King came in crowds to ſubmit to him. Edwin Rqan , 1 
and Morkar, who had begun to take meaſures for Morka wy 
the defence of their country's liberty, being con- mit to the 
vinced, as well as the reſt of their countrymen, of den Ky, 
William's probity, changed all their ſchemes, and 

took the oath of allegiance to him. On his 

ſide, he neglected nothing which might confirm 

them in their good diſpoſitions: he not only al- 

ſured them of his protection, but even, in their 

light, was extreamly generous to prince Edgar, the 

idol of the Engliſh, and commonly call'd the dar- 

ling ot England. 

William's victory at Haſtings, was too glorious p,,,;.. x 

rot to preſerve the memory of it to potterity : pn, 
wheretore, he laid the foundations of a church and Baule. 
monaſtery on the very ſpot where Harold was ſlain; M. Faw. 
order'd the church when finiſhed to be dedica- 
ted to St. Martin, and the abby to be call'd Battle. 
His pretence for this foundation was, his delire of 
having prayers ofler'd up to God for Harold's 
and his own foul ; tho? according to all appearance, 
the perpetuating his fame had not a leſs ſhare 
in this work .than his piety. Thus, the firſt three 
months of this new reign paſſed in a reciprocal ſatiſ- 
faction between the Engliſh and Normans. The 
former thought they had not loſt much by the re- 
volution, and the latter lived in hopes che King 
wou'd ſoon acquit himſelf of the promiſes which 
engaged them in his ſervice. 

William's vigilance being attended with an uni— William gre 
verſal ſubmiſſion, he cou'd not think his happineſs to Normandy, 
compleat, without making a parade of his | new taking with 
grandeur in Normandy. This voyage was not only SE. 
unneceſſary but dangerous, in the beginning of a GAs. 
ſovereignty eſtabliſhed by force of arms. However, J. Brompwa. 
he thought to prevent the revolt of his new ſub- 
jets in his abſence, by a double precaution; firſt, 
by placing ſtrong Norman garriſons in all the for- 
tify'd towns; next by taking with him all the 
Engliſh nobility, of whom he had any ſuſpicion. 

In the number ot theſe, was prince Edgar, Stigand, 

Morkar, Edwin, and Wolthoit, ſon of Siward, 

formerly earl of Northumberland, with , ſeveral 

other, the: moſt conſiderable men of the nation. 

Some of theſe lords, however, were not very well 

ſatisfy'd with the voyage, being ſenſible he carried 

them rhither, as ſo many hoſtages only, and to 

heighten the glory of his triumph: but notwith- 

ſtanding their reluctance, they were obliged to obey, 

leaſt, by an untimely, refuſal, they thould give 

him ground of ſuſpicion. | Before he left England, He leaves two 

he made his broth:r Odo, biſhop of Bayeux and regents in 

William Fitz-Oſbern regents of the kingdom. His England. 

arrival in Normandy cauſed an extraordinary joy 

in his old ſubjects, of which they could ſcarce give 

ſufficient demonſtrations: He kept his Chriſtmas 

at Feſcamp, whither an ambaſſador from France 

was ſent, accompanied by à great number of the 
naobility, 
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WI „1AM I. nobility, to congratulate him in the name of his 
4 1067). maſter on his new dignity. William on this occa- 
ſion affected to appear in all the magnificence, which 
cou'd poſſibly give the French the moſt advantage- 
ous ideas of his grandeur, He ſtay'd the remain- 
ing part of the winter in Normandy, where he 
ſeem'd to have loſt all thoughts of his new ſubjects, 
in the acclamations of his old ones. | 
The regents While by his reſidence in their country, he was 
oppreſs the giving the Normans marks of his affection, his 
pple... abſence was of pernicious conſequence in England. 
— His brother Odo and William Fitz-Oſbern, who 
fl de Wor · governed the kingdom, notoriouſly abuſed the autho- 
celer. rity, with which they were entruſted, Their whole 
care was to enrich themſelves at any rate, and 
were. ſo far from protecting the Engliſh who ap- 
-ply'd to them, that, not only, they ſuffer'd them 
to be the prey of injuſtice, but daily oppreſſed 
them by their own tyranny. One wou'd think by 
theſe exorbitant proceedings, the regents were au- 
thorized (by irritating; the people) to force them to 
a revolt, that an opportunity might be taken of 
puniſhing them. The moſt prudent of the Engliſh 
did, however, keep within the bounds of their 
duty, expecting the King's return, as fully perſwa- 
ded he wou'd redreſs theſe diſorders: but others, 
who had leſs patience thought, on the contrary, 
In inſurrecti- they ought to take advantage of his abſence, for 
on in Kent, the recovery of their liberty. The people of Kent 
were the erk 
Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, to their aſſiſtance, who 


endeavour'd, by ſurpriſe, to ſeize upon Dover: but 


| this attempt failing, he withdrew and left the 
puniſh'dbythe Kentiſh men expoſed to the ſeverity of the regents, 


regents. who puniſhed them with great rigour. 
Edrick's re- Notwithſtanding this example, Edrick an Engliſh 
volt. lord, whom hiſtorians call the Foreſter, took u 


Fog, de Hove- arms in Herefordſhire, and ſnew'd no mercy to thoſe 
The King re- Normans who fell into his hands. The King ha- 
urns to Eng- Ving intelligence of this, immediately croſs'd the 


d. ſea, leaving the government of Normandy to his 


wife Mathilda, and his eldeſt ſon Robert. His re- 
turn appeaſed the troubles occaſion*d by his abſence: 
but theſe two late attempts, made him fo ſuſ- 
He begins to picious of the Engliſh in general, that he began, 
NG from that time forward, to look upon them as ſe- 
11 x cret enemies, who ſought an opportunity to 
revolt : *twas not without reaſon he entertained this 
Cauſes of the thought; when we conſider his temper, and the 
milunderſtand- bent of the Engliſh with regard to him, we may 


ing be | e . R | 
hy — nnd eaſily. imagine a reciprocal confidence, ſo neceſſary 


. 


who appear'd : they had call'd over 


theEngliſh, for their mutual quiet, was almoſt impracticable. 


William was naturally miſtruſttul and ſevere ; on 
the other hand, the great forces he had raiſed, had 
plunged him into debt: and he had beſide, pro- 
miſed large rewards to the officers, who had enter'd, 
into his ſervice, which cou'd not be ee nor 
made good, but at the expence of the Engliſh. 
He was, moreover, of a covetous temper; for he 
loved money, not to ſpend, but to hoard. In ſhort, 
his prejudice in favour of his countrymen was ſo 
very great, that it ſtop'd his ears to the remon- 
ſtrances of the Engliſh againſt them, who made but 
ill uſe of this favour. The Engliſh on the other 
fide, had an averſion to the Normans ; and this pre- 
Judice againſt them, which began in the reign of 
Edward, and was fomented by earl Goodwin and 
his ſon Harold, was greatly encreas'd ſince the late 
revolution. Whatever care William had taken to 
recommend to the Normans a modeſt behaviour, 
*twas almoſt impoſſible to prevent their abuſing that 
ſuperiority, their victory had given them over the 
Engliſh, by inſulting their misfortune 3 which was 
no proper method to Keep up a good underſtanding 
| between the two nations: beſide, William had 
grounded his right upon ſuch frivolous foundations, 
hat the Engliſh look'd upon him as an ambitious 


and covetous prince, who with no other view than WILIA I 
to ſatisfy theſ: paſſions, had undertaken the inva- /\* 2967: | 
ſion of England. In ſhort, the behaviour of the two. a 
regents who had govern'd in his abſence, gave the 
Engliſn ſome rcaton to imagine they would never 
have carried their oppreſſion to ſuch an exceſſive: 
height, had they not been aſſured of the approba-. 

tion of their maſter. However, the conſideration. 

f William's mild government for the firſt three 
months of his reign, had in ſome degree effaced 

theſe reflections, and diflipated their fears; but, 
when, after his return he not only forbore puni- 

thing theſe miniſters, but even approv'd their con- 

duct, they were no longer able to ſtifle their 
complaints and murmurs, which were every where 

heard, and ſufficiently ſpoke their diſcontent. This 
daily ſtrengthening the King's ſuſpicions, made 

him reſolve to ſtand upon his guard, and to take all 

poſſible meaſures to prevent this diſcontent pro- 
ducing a troubleſome revolution. As he was natu- 

rally of a ſevere temper, it biaſs'd him to rigorus 

methods; to which alſo the Normans incited him, 

who would find a much greater advantage, in his 

ſubJuing the Engliſh by force, than by his endea- 

vours to work upon them by mildneſs: this is the 

moſt can be ſaid in his favour, tho* there are ſome 

hiſtorians who accuſe him with deſigning, before 

he had received any provocation, to reduce the Eng- 

liſh to a real ſlavery. The harmony; however, 

between the King and his new ſubjects was ſoon at 

an end: and William thought on nothing but the 

the moſt proper means to keep poſſaſſion of the 

throne, giving himſelf no trouble to examine, whe- 

ther they were ſtrictly conformable to the rules of 
juſtice. aer * 
Soon after the King's return, Mathilda his con- Coronation of 
ſort arrived in England, and was crowned with Mathilda 
great ſolemnity. In this ſame year ſhe was delj- William's con. 
ver'd of a prince named Henry: She had had jy; 
three in Normany, viz. Robert, Richard, and Henr 
William, of whom the eldeſt was about twelve 
years old. | elne 

William had hitherto deferr'd ſatisfying thoſe An' 1068. 

who had voluntarily ſerved him in his Engliſh ex- The King de- 
pedition : beſide the pay due to them, they far- figns to pay 
ther expected rewards proportionable to their ſer- 00. 
vice, and to the power he had acquired by their 
means. His common revenues not being ſufficient 

to anſwer all demands, he was obliged to have 

recourſe to the Engliſh, and thought of a method 

very diſagreeable to them, which was reviving the | 
Dane-gelt, aboliſh'd by Edward, and which brought He renews the 
freſh into their memory the evils they had ſuffer*d Dane. gelt. 
under a foreign government. He foreſaw this wou'd _ 
cauſe a diſcontent among the people, wherefore he 
endeavour'd to prevent the ill effects their murmurs 

might produce by ſoothing, as much as his reſerved 

temper would permit, the chief of the Engliſh _ _ 
nobility. Above all, he apprehended ear! Edwin, He promiſes 
who by his birth, employments and perſonal merit, to Edwin one 
had great intereſt among his countrymen, Where- f his daugh- 
fore, to prevent his laying hold on this opportunity _ ag 
to excite commotions, William thought it his in- 

tereſt to gain him over by promiſing him (as he 

did) one of his daughters in marriage. Edwin, 
extreamly well ſatisfy'd with this honour, was fo 

far from fomenting the diſcontent of the Engliſh, 

that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to appeaſe them. 

Aldred, archbiſhop of York, was not fo tractable. The archbi 
This prelate had conceived a very high eſteem for hop of York. 
the King, whom he never mention*d, but with the mal him 
greateſt encomiums: but when he ſaw' him begin 8 n. 
to throw off the maſk, by reviving a tax ſo 
odious to the nation, he changed his opinion 
and fent him a remonſtrance, in which he ſhewd 
the injury he did to the Engliſh, and the inconk 


of prince 


* 


veniencies which might poſſibly attend it. The 
King 
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Voith rigour. 


the rebels. 
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W1L11anl. King reſented this ſo much, that he treated the | 


An' 1068. perſon very roughly, who durſt undertake the com- 

wick Jen miſſion, *Tis faid, Aldred was ſo affronted with 

with an ill re- his procedure, that he cou'd not forbear curſing 

ception. William and his whole poſterity. *T'was to be 

| apprehended, the archbiſhop's diſcontent might be 

follow'd by very troubleſome conſequences, in the 

north; at leaſt, the King ſending one of his offi- 

| cers to appeaſe him, ſhews, he was not without 

Thearchbi- ſome fears of this nature : however, Aldred's death 

ſhop's death. put an end to theſe apprehenſions, and the Danc- 

The Dane- gelt was levied with al imaginable rigour. From 

gelt is raiſed this time, nothing but complaints and murmur- 

ings were heard, which ſouring the King's temper, 

made him look upon the Engliſh as rebellious 

ſubjects; who on their ſide hated him, as an op- 
preſſive conqueror. 

Divers opini- Before we come to a recital of the troubles in 

nions concern this new reign, tis neceſſary to obſerve hiſtorians 

* diſagree in their cauſes, Some throw the fault on. 

wards the Eng- the Engliſh, and let us know that William uſed 

liſh. no ſeverity, 'till he found mildneſs was ineffectual 

while others affirm, the King's oppreſſion was the 

only cauſe of their revolt. Betore we can decide up- 

on theſe different accounts, we muſt examine how far 

the rights of a prince who had acquired the poſ- 

ſeſſion of England after the manner already ſhewn, 

ought to extend; and how far, a people ought to 

obey, who had ſubmitted partly by force, anc 

partly by their own conſent. Among the hiſtc- 

rians who have mentioned William, ſome hav: 

induſtriouſly heighten'd his good qualities, and ex- 

tenuated his faults : others have made it their bu- 


' fineſs to examine all his actions on the worſt ſide, 


and to exaggerate thoſe which cannot be well juſtified, 
*Tis certain the Engliſh were ſeverely uſed in hi 


reign, The hiſtorians who had the greateſt affec- | 


tion for William the Conqueror or his family, 
cannot deny it : but they excuſe this prince by the 


neceſſity he was under, of being ever upon his guard 
againſt the Engliſh, who were always ready to 


rebell. Others on the contrary, attribute the hard- 
ſhips the Engliſh ſuffer'd to Williams greedineſs 
alone, and pretend their rebellions were the effect 
of diſpair, In the midſt of theſe different opi- 
nions, I ſhall give a plain account of facts, in 
which all agree; and, without making any re- 
flections, leave my reader to his own judgment. 
The temper the Engliſh were in with regard 
to the King, made 1t difficult for them to remain 
quiet, and not endeavour at the means to ſhake 
off a foreign yoke, which ſeem'd to them inſup- 
. portable. The inſurrections began in the Weſtern 
88 counties, where the inhabitants of Exeter, refuſed 


Fl. de Worceſt. 
H. Huntingd. 


The King Norman garriſon. William ſenſible *rwas of the 
marches in 


| . greateſt importance to apply a remedy ro this 
8 51 before it infected Ae of the fe 
began his march in the depth of winter, to re- 
duce Exeter to its obedience. When he drew 
near the town, he met ſome of the principal citi- 
zens who came to aſk pardon, and deliver him 
hoſtages in the name of their corporation : but while 
theſe deputies were with the King, the populace 
getting the upper hand in the town, diſapproved 
this proceedure, and reſolved to defend themſelves. 
. Githa mother of Harold, who was then among 
them, ſtrengthen'd the citizens in their obſtinacy, 
aand, 'tis probable, made them take this latter re. 
— ſolution. The King, however, too far advanced to 
©... go back with honour, was obliged, notwithſtanding 

the ſeverity of the winter, to begin a formal ſiege. 

His approaches being made, and the engines be- 

ginning to ſhake the walls of the beſieged, they 
8 had no other means left them, but that of having 
= 1 . recourſe to the King's mercy. Whatever reſolu- 
— tion he had taken to make a dreadful example of 


to take the oath of allegiance, and to receive a 


them, he ſuffer'd himſelt to be overcome by the Witty 
entreaties of the clergy, who were very inſtant with A 1068. 
him for their pardon. Githa had the good fortune to 

eſcape into Flanders, and carried off with her a 
prodigious ſum of money. William to prevent 

a ſecond inſurrection in this town, raiſed a citadel, and there 
the command of which, with a Norman garriſon builds a cin. 
he gave to Baldwin, ſon of earl Gilbert. * 
The King cou'd no longer put off the payment The King 
of his debts, nor defer the rewards he had ſo often ſeeks new ne. 
promiſed to his troops. The ſums ariſing from 22 ay 
the Dane- gelt tax, which were at firſt deſtin'd to 
this uſe, he had put in his own coffers, and had 

not the heart to let them out again. He thought 

it was abſolutely neceſſary to have a ſupply at 
hand to provide againſt what might happen, eſpe- 
cially ſince the murmurings of the Engliſh gave 

him ground to apprehend a general inſurrection : 
wherefore, as he would not ſuffer this money to 

be touched, he was obliged to have recourſe to 

new methods, which greatly encreaſed the diſcon- 

tent of the nation. He ſent commiſſioners into all He confiſcates 
the counties, to enquire after thoſe who had taken the eſtates of 
arms for Harold, and to confiſcate their eſtates. "of por ings 
The Engliſh loudly cry'd out againſt this inqui- ams for ta? 
ſition, which ſcem'd to them void of all juſtice. rold. 
Tuey ſaid, allowing they had taken arms for Ha- 

fold, that prince was actually on the throne by 

an election made at a time =: none knew Wil- 

liam had any pretenſions to the Engliſh crown: 

That before the battle of Haſtings, they had never 

worn allegiance to the duke of Normandy, con- 
l:quently their eſtates were not liable to confiſca- 

tion for having taken arms againſt him: but even 
ſuppoſing they had been guilty, they had tho- 

roughly repaired their fault by a ready ſubmiſſion; 

which the King not only had accepted, but' had 

alſo promiſed to maintain them in their privileges. 


' 
. - 


-At this time William having more an eye to po- 


licy than to juſtice, his deſign was not to puniſh 

this alledg'd crime, but to have a pretence to heap 

up money, and to render them incapable of doing 

him any injury by ſtriping them of their eſtates, 

which he judged abſolutely neceſſary for his own 

eaſe and ſecurity. The hiſtorians who wrote on 

Williams ſide, ſkim over this affair, and make a 

ſort of digreſſion from it, by crying up the juſtice 

William did on this occaſion, in reſtoring the 

confiſcated eſtate of an Engliſhman, who proved 

that he had not appear'd in arms for Harold. 

We may however affirm this, one of the moſt re- 

markable events of William's reign ; for the for- 

feited eſtates being transferr'd into the hands of 

Normans, or other ſtrangers, they became, by this 

means, more conſiderable in England than even 

the Engliſh. From theſe foreigners are deſcended 

a great number of Engliſh families, ſtill ſubſiſting 

in the kingdom. Theſe confiſcations gave the 

King two very conſiderable advantages: in the firſt TheKing pays 

place, they enabled him to pay his debts and re- his e. 

ward thoſe who had ſerved him; and in the ſecond, hohza gere 

they fill'd the counties with people who were at him. 

his devotion, and whoſe intereſt it was to maintain 

him upon the throne, | | 
Whilſt William took theſe meaſures to ſecure 790 0 N 

hiniſelt againſt the Engliſh, he loſt both their eſteem Gag. viel. 

and affection, and naturally forced them to endea- Ann. Saxon. 

vour the recovery of their eſtates. Edwin earl S. Dunclm. 

of Cheſter, one of the moſt conſiderable amon 

chem, thought himſelf obliged to make a puff 

towards the re-eſtabliſhing of the almoſt deſperate 

atfairs of his country, He had been long amuſed 

by the King's promiſe of giving him one of his 

daughters in marriage, but there was not the leaſt 

appearance he intended to keep his word: on the 


contrary it. ſeem'd to him, this monarch, ſought a 
pretence to ruin him as he had done others. His 
e v9 * ee ee 
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WI IIau I brother Morkar earl of Northumberland being 
An' 1068. pretty near in the ſame ſituation, *rwas no diffi- 
cult matter to engage him in the plot. Theſe 


BradY- two lords having a very great intereſt in the king- 
dom, ſoon rais'd an army, which their nephew, 
Bletwyn King of Wales, reinforced with a conſi- 
derable body of troops. The King had reaſon to 
apprehend there was great danger of this inſurrec- 
tion becoming general throughout the kingdom, 
if he did not make an early oppoſition to thoſe 
who had the boldneſs to appear the firſt in arms; 
TheKing and he indeed uſed extraordinary diligence to levy 
marches troops before the evil ſpread too far. In advan- 
againſt the re cing towards the rebels, to ſecure his retreat upon 
—— ci. occaſion, he fortified the caſtle of Warwick, and 
tadels. gave the government of it to Henry de Beau- 
mont, the firſt earl who bore that title. He after- 
wards built a citadel at Nottingham. Having ta- 
ken theſe precautions, he marched towards the 
north, either to fight the rebells, or to beſiege 
York which had declared for them. 
Edwin and = The two earls, in the mean while, who hoped 
— wall the counties in England wou'd have follow'd 
%irrardon of the example of thoſe in the north, found them- 


le King. ſclves greatly deceived in their expectations. The 
King's diligence, and the ſuperiority of his forces 
having broken all their meaſures, they were in 
no condition to make head againſt him. In this 
extreamity they had no other choice but that of 
quitting the kingdom, or of ſubmitting at diſcre- 
tion; they choſe the latter, and found their ad- 
vantage in it: however irritated William was, 
he pardon'd them, in hopes by this clemency to 
reduce the Engliſh. He, notwithſtanding, conti- 
nued his march towards York, the inhabitants of 
which city not being able, of themſelves, to bear 
Thekeys of the burthen of the war, met him with the keys 
York deliver d of their town: this ſubmiſſion deliver'd them from 
tothe King. corporal puniſhment, but did not excuſe them from 

paying a ſevere fine ; nor prevent the mortification 
He there of ſeeing a citadel built in their town, and a ga- 
buildsa cita- riſon of Normans left in it. Archil, a Northum- 


brian lord who had a great hand in this rebellion, 
upon giving his ſon as hoſtage, obtained his pardon z 
as did alſo Egelwin biſhop of Durham, who ſhared 
in the ſame guilt. 

The King's William's mercy towards the chief of the rebels 


mercy ſeems might have produced a good effect, had he nor, 
ambiguous. at the ſame time, puniſh'd thoſe who were leſs 
guilty. He impriſon'd great numbers of people 
who had no hand in the late inſurrection. This 
procedure made the Engliſh look upon his cle- 
mency to the leading men as a meer effect of his 
policy, and ſtruck a terror throughout the whole 
ingdom, which was encreaſed by his building 
conver, Citadels in Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge; 
eli ern- a plain demonſtration he deſign'd to keep the Eng- 
dels in the lit under ſubjection. Morkar, and the other Nor- 
principal thumbrian lords, apprehending he had K ut 
racer off their puniſhment to a more convenient i wg 
lim lords * haſtily withdrew into Scotland; the ear! een 
leave the king - who was under the ſame apprehenſions, ſo terri- 
dom, fied prince Edgar, that he with his mother and 
Golparick fiſters alſo retired to Malcolm Macmoir then 
withdraw into King of Scotland, who ſhew'd them all the re- 
Scotland, ſpect due to their high birth, and married Mar- 
2 King garet, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter: Mathilda (grandmo- 
ris de ef ther of Henry II, who united in his ar 
Edgars ſiſters, Norman and Saxon blood) was the iſſue of this 
marriage. 


William was not 


* 
* 
* 


He ſecures his 


diſpleaſed to find himſelf de- 


— 


1 


liver'd from his ſecret: eneinies, who wou'd give WII LIAN I- 


him leſs uneaſineſs in Scotland, than if they had Ar —4 
continued in England. However, as by the flight The King 
of theſe lords he found what opinion the Eng- takes from the 
liſh had of him, be reſolved to take all pof- Engliſhall 
ſible meaſures to ſecure himſelf from their reſent- — 
ments; to which end he employ'd two methods Corfue. 
equally inſupportable. The firſt was diſarming 
them; the ſecond forbidding (under penalty of a 
great fine) any light in their houſes after eight 
o'clock in the evening, at which time a bell was run 
to give notice for the extinguiſhing of all lights 
and the raking up their fires. The ſound of this 
bell, call'd Couvrefeu *, long time a very ſevere 
mortification to the Engliſh, was heighten'd by 
their reflecting on that amiable liberty they enjoy'd 
under their ancient Kings. Whoever did not pay 
obedience to this order, was immediately puniſh's 
as if he had been guilty of ſome | heinous crime 
This bell being a daily ſignal, was a conſtant me- 
morandum of their ſlavery. There were many other 
oppreſſions, both by the King and the foreigners, 
diſpers'd thro* every county, which embitter'd the 
lives of the Engliſh, and gave them but too juſt 
cauſe to lament the wretched condition they were 
reduced to, from which they had no hopes of deli- 
verance. This is the account given by many hiſto- 
rians of the melancholy ſituation of this people at 
that time. | Dit k 

Whilſt William took theſe meaſures to ſecure Harold's ſons 
himſelf againſt the ſecret cabals of his ſubjects; — 
Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus, ſons of Harold, or” = 
made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire. The only op- S. Dunelm. 
poſition they meet was from Eadnoth, who had 
formerly been eſquire to the King their father; 
and by making head againſt theſe princes, deſign'd 
to give William a proof of his foal but his 
zeal for this new King proved fatal to him, rar 
ſlain in the battle he gave the princes, who af- 
terwards retreated with a great booty. 11D 42 14 

If we may credit the hiſtorians who are parti: The Engliſh 
ſans for the Engliſh, their ſituation wou'd at that and — * 
time have moved compaſſion. The Normans, — or 
ſupported by the favour and protection of the each other. 
King, committed daily outrages, for which the _ 
Engliſh, cou'd hope no redreſs. Other hiſto- 
rians, more favourable to the Normans than to 
the Engliſh, affirm, theſe latter, enraged at the 
King's precautions which prevented their ſhaking 
off a yoke they bore with reluctance, . revenged 
themſelves upon that people in general; and that 
hardly a day paſs'd but ſome of them were found 
murder'd either in the woods or on. the high 
roads, while the murderers were conceaPd, by 
the ſtrict union among the Engliſh, beyond a 
poſſibility of diſcovery. In all appearance the * 70 "gr 
King believed his new ſubjects were entirely in Egli, 8 
the fault; for he publiſh'd a very ſevere edict, in favour of 
by which he ordain'd, that if any Norman was the Normans. 
robb'd or kilPd, the hundred, neareſt to the place 
where ſuch robbery or murder was committed, 
ſhou'd be anſwerable for the crime, and pay a 
large fine. This was a law with which the Eng- 
liſh were well acquainted, having been in uſe 
among them from the time of Alfred the Great (1), 
but what very much ſhock'd them, was this laſt 
edict being made in favour of his countrymen 
only. | 037 0 | | 

Though the King ſhew'd a great regard for the A number of 
ſtrangers, yet were there a number who deſired foreigners 


je . X leave the 
their diſmiſſion, and leave to return into their own kingdom. 


Proclamation 


— = 


+ © By corruption the Corfue. 
(1) In the times of the Daniſh 


Vor. I. | 


[ "We 
vernment, if the dead body of a man was found whom no one own'd, it was concluded the 
| of a Dane, and the hundred paid the fine. William therefore only reviv'd this cuſtom, changing the name of Dane, into that of Nor- 
man. Vide Hiſt, and Polit. diſcourſe of Nath Bacon, cap. 40. p. 62. | 25 5 
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WII IIA I. country 3 which William readily granted, and not 
An' 1069. only liberally. paid them all their arrears, but re. 
warded them even beyond their expectations: all 
which was at the expence of the Engliſh, who 
were obliged to furniſh the ſums for theſe libera- 
lities, 8 

Robert Cumin The cauſes of complaint daily encreaſed on each 
is ſent gover- ſide; the King tax'd the Engliſh with being ready 
vor to he on every opportunity to rebel, while they, think- 
1 ing cheeſe ves unjuſtly oppreſſed, were loud in _ 

complaints. The Northumbrians were the mo 
impatient, whom we have ſeen in ſeveral parts of 
this hiſtory, accuſtom'd in ſome meaſure, to com- 
mand in their own county, and ever entirely averſe 
to ſlavery ; they ſtill kept up the ſame ſpirit, and 
the leaſt thing was with them a ſubject tor com- 
plaints, which were commonly uſher'd in by an in- 
urrection. The turbulent humour of theſe people, 
and their neighbourhood to Scotland, giving the 
King ſome ground for apprehenſions, he reſolved 
to make Robert Cumin, a Norman lord, their go- 
| vernor, the ſeverity of his temper ſeeming to him 
The Nor. proper to tame the fierceneſs of their nature. They 
thumbrians were apprized of this at the time their project of 
_ 9 calling in the Danes to their aſſiſtance was ripe 
afiftance; for execution. Some of them, who had taken re- 
fuge, with Sweno King of Denmark, had perſuaded 
that prince England would 3 an eaſy conqueſt, 
and had even carried him aſſurances from the inha- 
bitants of the north, of aſſiſting him in the enter- 
rize. Big with this hope, Sweno had equipt two 
undred fail of ſhips, which were ready to put to 
ſea when Cumin, with 700 Normans, went to 
take poſſeſſion of his government. As his arrival 
might greatly prejudice the deſigns forming in the 
north, thoſe who had a chief hand in the plot, re- 
ſolved to get rid of fo troubleſome an inſpector and 
his companions. Cumin had intelligence of this 
delign, but look*d upon them ſo little able to un- 
they kill Cu- dertake any thing, that he lighted the advice. The 
min and 700 conſpirators in the mean while having privately 
drawn together ſome troops, marched to Durham, 
| where Cumin, and all his men were put to the 
The Danes ſword. Soon after, the Daniſh fleet arrived under 
OT the the command of Oſborn, the King of Denmark's 
they are join'd brother. The news of his having landed his troops 
by ſeveral was no ſooner known, but he was joined by all the 
malecontents ; malecontents. Edgar Atheling, Goſpatrick, Mar- 
leſween, and all the other lords, who had taken 
ſhelter in Scotland, led him reinforcements, which 
made a very formidable army. As all the county 
declared for the Danes, and the King had not in 
thoſe quarters a ſufficient number of troops to make 
head againſt ſuch conſiderable forces, Oſborn march- 
they beſiege ed to beſiege York. The Normans, garriſon'd in 
York, the citadel, reſolved upon defending themſelves to 
| the laſt extremity, not doubting but the King 
would uſe all poſſible diligence to come to their re- 
lief. In this hope they ſer fire to the ſuburbs at 
the foot of the citadel, leaſt the houſes might fa- 
cilitate the approaches of the beſiegers : but the 
fire ſpreading tarther than they deſigned,” a great 
part of the town was reduced to aſhes. The ca- 
thedral church, the monaſtery of St. Peter, ard 
the famous library begun by archbiſhop Egbert 
about the year 800, were entirely conſumed in this 
I. The Danes taking advantage of the 
confuſion this accident had cauſed in the town, 
enter'd it without oppoſition, They were no 
ſooner maſters here, but they atrack'd the citadel 
with ſuch reſolution, they carried it at the firſt aſ- 
fault, and put all the garriſon to the ſword. After 
this expedition, the Daniſh 3 knowing the 
King prepared to march againſt him, withdrew to 
an advantageous 25 leaving ear! Walthoff with 
an Engliſh garriſon in Torx. ; 
The news of this invaſion gave ſome little ſhock 
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to William's reſolution ; he fear'd the Danes were WII LIauI. 
invited into England by a general conſpiracy. This Au' 1069. 
thought made him apprehend leaving the heart of 


the kingdom, leaſt his being at a diſtance ſhould . 


encourage other malecontents to rebel; but, then a general in. 
again, it was not leſs dangerous to neglect the af. furrection; 
fairs of the north, which might be attended with 

very ill conſequences. In this perplexity he thought, he endearoun 
above all things, *twas neceſſary to appeaſe the te appeaſe the 
Engliſh ; and accordingly took ſuch methods as Sit; 
ſeem'd to him moſt effectual: to this end he re- 

call'd ſome from baniſhment, releaſed others from 
confinement, and affected by divers ſevere exam- 


ples, to curb the inſolence of the Normans. His 
fear being ſomewhat leſſen'd by the good effect 


theſe meaſures had produced, he ſent his Queen and 


children into Normandy, and prepared to meet the 

Danes. He was fo enraged againſt the Northum- he marches z. 
brians, that he was heard to ſwear by the ſplendor Fainſt the 
of God, he would not leave one of them alive. 
At his arrival in the county of York, he began to 

put this threat in execution, by ravaging the coun- 

try in a moſt terrible manner. The Danes, how- 

ever, kept cloſe in their poſt, where he durſt not 

attack them, knowing very well, that in hazard- 

ing a battle, he ſtaked the crown of England to 

nothing. To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, 

he thought the beſt method he could take was to 

bribe the Daniſh general. With this deſign he em- he bribes thei 
ploy'd fecret agents to offer him a large ſum of gener; 
money, and liberty to plunder the country border- 

ing on the ſea coaſts, provided he would withdraw 

when the winter was over. This negociation ſuc- who with- 
ceeding to his wiſh, Oſborn withdrew in the be- draus. 
ginning of ſpring, for which he was ſeverely pu- 

:1ſhed by the King his brother. The Danes be- William be- 
ing retired, William marched to beſiege York, ſieges York, 
which was defended by earl Walthoff with a ©: Maln. 
garriſon compoſed of Engliſh and Scots. This Brave defence 
brave governor, by his courage and conduct, made _ a Apa 
the fiege ſo long and difficult, that William began jengh cu. 
to deſpair of ſucceſs, when famine compelled the lates. 
beſieged to capitulate. However irritated the 

King was, yet, in conſideration of Walthoff's bra- The King 
very, which he had often admir d in this long 8798 25 = 
ſiege, he allowed them honourable terms; and not — bim Ju- 
ſatisfy'd with giving him this mark of his eſteem, dith his niece 
he married him to his own neice the counteſs of in marriage, 
Albemarle's daughter. Some time after he made 

him carl of Northampton and Huntingdon, and 
afterwards of Northumberland. He alſo took earl 
Goſpatrick into favour, but he ſeverely puniſhed 

the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers of the garriſon, 

and impoſed a heavy fine on the inhabitants of 


Fork. The ſiege being over, and the King able The King 


to revenge himſelf on the Northumbrians, he fo cruelly waſtes 
cruelly ravaged their country, that for ſixty miles, apy 
the ſpace between York and Durham, he left not G Nalmſb. 
one ok ſtanding ; ſparing neither churches nor S. Dunelm. 
publick buildings : this, William of Malmeſbury, 


though a Norman, has not ventur'd to deny. 


His pretence for thus waſting the country was by 
this means to prevent a ſecond invaſion of the 
Danes: but the manner of his doing it plainly 
ſhews the true reaſons was the glutting his revenge, 
and by the example of this ſevere puniſhment, 
ſtriking a terror into the reſt of the kingdom. 
According to the report of hiſtorians *ris impoſſi- 
ble ro form a juſt idea of the calamities under 
which theſe unhappy counties labour'd. The lands 
tying all untilPd, and the people being deſtitute of 
habitations,. (after having endeavour d to 
a miſerable lite, by eating all ſorts of unclean beaſts, 
and even human fleſh) died in heaps. | 

The ſtep which the Engliſh had taken in An' 1070. 
calling in the Danes, thoroughly convinced the William op 
King he ſhould never be quiet upon the-throne rr oy 

| till * 


He 
eſtat 


2 


Ty 
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wu 114 J. till he had put it out of their power to execute 


av! 1050. the projects which ſome among them had form'd 
WY againſt — Wherefore he reſolved ſo to depreſs all, 
who had any intereſt with the people, that they 
ſhould no longer be able to make any conſide- 
rable attempts. Tis certain, a great many who 
were innocent, muſt neceſſarily have ſuffer*d in the 
execution of this project; but *tis alſo as certain, 
William's views were bounded within that of his 
own ſecurity, without giving himſelf the leaſt con- 
cern whether the methods he made uſe of were 
He gives their agreeable to Juſtice, To put this defign in prac- 


eſtatesandem- tice, he began with turning the Engliſh out of all 


—— to employments, which gave them any power over 
eigner. their countrymen. Next he ſtrip'd them of all the 
baronies, and all the fees in general held of the 

crown, which he diſtributed among the Normans 

and ſtrangers who had follow d him into England: 

but as they were not in ſo great a number as thoſe 

whom he ſpoil'd of their eſtates, he was obliged 

to overwhelm them, if I may ſo ſay, with his 
liberalities, that he might get the crown lands out 

The King's of the hands of the Engliſh, We may be con- 
rofuſenels in yinced by the following examples, how profuſe the 
42 King was in this diſtribution, Robert, his bro- 
* ther by the mother ſide, had the county of Corn- 
Brady, wal given him, in which he became lord of two 
hundred eighty eight manors, beſide five hundred 

fifty eight he poſſeſſed in other counties. His 

other brother, Odo, biſnop of Bayeux, he made 

count palatine of Kent, and lord chief juſtice of 
England. This prelate had a hundred and eighty 

fees in the county of Kent only, and two hundred 

fifty- five in ſeveral other places. To William Fitz- 

Oſbern he gave all Herefordſhire; to his ſiſter's ſon, 

Hugh Loup d' Auranche, he made a preſent of the 

county palatine of Cheſter, with all its regal rights, 

to hold in ſovereignty in the ſame manner the King 

held his crown. Alane Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, 

and ſon-in-law to the King, had all ear] Morkar's 

eſtates, with the ſame rights as were granted to the 

earl of Cheſter. Roger Montgomery had firſt 
Arundel and Chicheſter, and afterwards the county 

of Salop. Walter Giffard obtained the county of 
Buckingham, and William Warren that of Surrey ; 

Eudes count d' Blois was put in poſſeſſion of the lord- 

ſhip of Holderneſs; Radulph de Guaer a Breton was 

made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of 
Norwich ; Henry de Ferrieres had the caſtle of Tut- 

bury. William biſhop of Coutance poſſeſſed two 
hundred and eighty fees, which at his death he left to 

his nephew Robert de Mowbray. *T would be te- 

dious to inſert all the other donations which William, 

at the expence of the conquer'd, made to ſtrangers. 

By the little related we may conceive the deſign of 

his profuſion was no other than to plunder the na- 

tive Engliſh. This is a remarkable epocha in which, 

to ſpeak in the language of hiſtorians, England was 
deliver'd into the hands of ſtrangers. We may eaſily 

ſuppoſe the lords to whom William diſtributed ſuch 

great parcels of land, did not diſpoſe of the meſne 
tenancies to Engliſh, but to their own countrymen, 

and indeed from that time there was no more mention 

made ofearldormen or thanes, but of earls, viſcounts, 

barons, vavaſors, eſquires, and other titles taken 

from the Norman or French, which began to be in- 
troduced into England in lieu of Saxon names. Thus 

we may truly ſay, that England became Normandy ; 

- and *tis alſo poſſible the kingdom had changed its 
ancient name for that of Normandy, if certain oc- 
currencies, which we ſhall mention in the following 

reigns, had not made the Normans ſettled in England 

deſirous of being look*d upon as Engliſh, and de- 
termined them to take that appellation. However, 

the moſt diſtinguiſh'd families now in England are 
— from thoſe to whom this diſtribution was 
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ceived in their policy. 


ſacriſice which Wi 


The Engliſh nobility did not ſuffer alone by this Wiz 11am J. 
plan of the conqueror's ; the clergy were as little Av 1070. 
ſpared. The Saxon Kings had given, to ſeveral bi- William vi 

op and abbots, lands exempted from all military 1 4 
ſervice; and in their charters denounced curſes on ters granted to 
thoſe of their ſucceſſors who. ſhould dare infringe the clergy by 
their privileges: but William, who was not one of W _ 
thoſe ſcrupulous princes who look'd upon the acts 
of their predeceſſors as inviolable, ſet aſide all theſe 
exemptions. Thus,notwithſtanding the clauſes con- 
tain'd in the ancient charters, the church. lands were 
obliged to furniſn a certain number of horſemen in 
time of war; thoſe of the eccleſiaſticks who refuſed 
to ſubmit to this order, only furniſhed the King with 
the pretence he wanted to diſpoſſeſs them and put 
foreigners in their places. Moreover he quarter'd 
moſt of his troops upon monaſteries, and compell'd 
the monks to maintain them. Thus he ſubſiſted his 
army without being at any expence, and had by this 
method a number of ſpies in all the religious houſes, 
who kept a ſtrict eye upon the behaviour of the 
monks. 

All this not being ſufficient to make him eaſy, he He takes from 
thought of another expedient, which drew upon him the monaſteries 
thecurſes of the people, but eſpecially of the monks. — * 
Some of his emiſſaries having informed him that 
ſeveral perſons had depoſited their money in monaſ- 


teries, he took occaſion to ranſack all the religious 
houſes, and to plunder them of whatever was moſt 
valuable, under pretence that theſe were the goods 
of rebells. 
neither the ſhrines of ſaints, nor the conſecrated veſ- 
ſels. *Tis very probable, after the battle of Haſt- 


Some hiſtorians affirm, . that he ſpared 


ings, the fear the eccleſiaſticks were in of being 
plunder'd, was the great motive which made them 
lo zealous to obtain the crown for this prince; but 
this affair made them ſenſible how far they were de- 


However ſevere William had been towards the He depoſes ſe- 


clergy, he thought he had not yet done enough ; the veral biſhops 


great intereſt of the biſhops and abbots giving him and abbots, 
{till ſome uneaſineſs, he reſolved to get rid of thoſe dee 
whom he moſt ſuſpected: but that he might proceed 
in a manner the leaſt blameable, he got two legates 
ſent from Rome, who convened a council at Weſt- 
minſter, in which all the proceedings were according 
to his own wiſhes. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was depoſed by this Council, for having in- 
truded into that ſee, of which Robert his predeceſſor 
was not canonically deprived. Probably this was a 
nan made to the Pope, as it does 
not appear he had any cauſe of diſlike to this prelate. 


The ſame council depoſed Agelmar biſhop of Eaſt- 


anglia, whoſe ſee was eſtabliſhed at Elmham Al- 


 gerick, Biſhop of Durham, and ſome others, to 
whom the King had no liking, were ſacrific'd to his 
ſuſpicions : as to others, againſt whom the council 


tound no ground to proceed, the N. by his own 
authority either baniſh'd them the kingdom, or kept 
them in priſon, without any legal proceſs, or giving 
any other reaſon than his own will. - Having thus 
got rid of all who gave him the leaſt uneaſineſs, he 
put Normans or other foreigners into their places, 
for no nation came amiſs if they were not Engliſh,  , 
He nominated Lanfrank, an Italian, abbot of a mo- Lanfrank i, 
naſtery in Caen, to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- nominated 
bury; and Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, to that ofarch-biſhop of 
York. He gave the biſhopricks of Wincheſter, Canterbury. 
Elmham and Selſey to three of his Chaplains 3 and Phe benefices 
Norman abbots were put into thoſe abbeys out of are given to 
which he had driven the Engliſh. We muſt, how- firangers, _ 
ever, do William this juftice, that he choſe perſons ls 
of diſtinguiſhed merit to fill the vacancies, 4 
Let none imagine I have amplified any thing in 
the relation now given of William's ſeverity towards 
the Engliſh ; or chat I have induſtriouſly follow'd 
thoſe authors who have endeavour'd to blemiſh his 
character, 
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Wir rau I. character. Thoſe who will take the trouble to in- 
An' 10%. form themſelves, by reading the original hiſtories, 
will be eaſily convinced of the contrary, and will 
find there is not one of theſe particulars but is con- 
tain'd in thoſe wrote either in his life- time, or ſoon 
after his death, by authors the moſt zealous in his 
Juſtification, Wherefore, tis without ground ſome 
moderns have aſſerted, that William never made 
uſe of the right of conqueſt, and that the ancient 
order eſtabliſhed in the kingdom was always the 

rule of his actions. £1. 4 
The Abbot of The King's whole conduct having convinced the 
St, Albans re- Enpliſh his deſign was to depreſs them ſo far they 
_ ſhould never more be able to raiſe their heads, ſome 
of the chief of their nation thought it time vigorouſly 
to excrt themſelves, to prevent their total ſubver- 
fon. Frederick, abbot of St. Albans, was one of 
the moſt zealous in inſpiring the Engliſh with this 
reſolution; and it was both by his means and his 
urſe, that a new plot was form'd for the expulſion 
boch of the King and Normans. The ſecret was ſo 
well kept, that, before William had any intelligence, 
the conſpirators had drawn together an army which 
in few days being conſiderably augmented, the ab- 
: bot of St. Albans call'd Edgar Atheling from Scot- 
„ ny 9 land; and ſetting him at the head of the malecontents, 
by the 4 arg he was acknowledged King, and proclaim'd in all 
the towns where they commanded. This bold en- 
terprize gave Willam a very great diſturbance, who 
was ever apprehenſive that ſome new revolution 


would 125 him of the fruit of his labour. He 


imparted his uneaſineſs to Lanfrank, the new arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him to treat the 
Engliſh with greater mildneſs; and inſinuated, that 
it was abſolutely _— to enter into an im- 
mediate negotiation with the rebels, leaſt the fire 
which they began to Kindle ſhould ſpread itfclt 
throughout the kingdom. William follow'd this ad- 
vice, and having previouſly made ſeveral alluring 
promiſes, he had the addreſs to, engage the chiets 
of the malecontents in a conference at Berkhamſted ; 
The King ap- he very calnily heard all their complaints, and pro- 


mom the miſed them redreſs : nay, he even ſwore upon the 
—— oſpel he would re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of the 


ingdom, which went under the name of Edward 
his benefactor. Being ſatisfy'd with this condeſcen- 
ſion, the malecontents retired to diſmiſs their troops, 
for which they now imagin'd they had no longer 
He breaks his oocaſion : but the King, who had no thought of 
Word, keeping an oath which he looked upon as extorted, 
few days aſter arreſted a great number of thoſe who 
had taken up arms againſt him, and put ſome of 
them to death; others were either tranſported or 
Kine nathan kept in priſon. Edgar at this news fled into Scot- 
into Scotland. land; many ſhelter*d themſelves in Ireland, Den- 
| mark, and Norway. The abbot of St. Albans re- 
tired into the iſle of Ely, where he dy'd with griet. 
The King, informed of his death, immediately Fits 
upon the effects of his monaſtery, and carried oli 
every thing that was moſt valuable : he had even 
reſolv'd to ſubvert the houſe, had not Lanfrank, 
by his remonſtrance, prevented the execution of his 

deſign. 

Ax. 171. William's procedure, with regard to the male- 
1 inſur. contents, had different effects upon the Engliſh. 
8. Dunelm. Some intimidated with his ſeverity, reſolved to un- 

dergo any hardſhips rather than augment their ſuffer- 

| ings by fruitleſs attempts; others more impatient, 
The malecon. Te ſolved to ſtick at nothing which might poſſibly de- 
tents withdraw liver them from an inſupportable yoke. Theſe lat- 
_ the ille of ter withdrew into the iſle of Ely, where the abbot 
V. of a rich monaſtery was engaged in their plot. This 
place, calld an iſland, becauſe encompaſſed by a 

marſh, was very ſtrong, and ſeemed to them a very 

proper ſhelter from the King's ſeverity, as they had 

a ſufficient number of men for its . tuboy win 

ahd Morkar join'd theſe conſpirators, as they were 


— 


ſatisfied they ſhou'd be the firſt ſacrificed to the Wiiuuyy 
King's ſuſpicions, on whoſe promiſes they durſt no An! 101. 
longer depend. Some time after Edwin as he was Ar 
going to Scotland, where he thought he might be Ta 
more uſeful to his faction, was murder*d upon the R. de Ho 
road, by the villains who accompany'd him: his den. 
brother Morkar found, in the iſle of Ely, a great 
number of people of quality, together with Egle- 
rick and Walter, biſhops of Durham and Here- 
ford, all determined vigorouſly to oppoſe the 
deſpotick authority, which the King aſſumed. 
Their number conſiderably increaſed by troops of They choo 
the malecontents, who flock*d in crowds to the ſame Everard fr 
place, they choſe Everard, the biſhop of Peter- heir genen. 
borough's nephew, for their general. He paſſed for 
the braveſt man in the kingdom, and the moſt know- 
ing in the art of war. He being baniſhed in 
in the reign of Edward for certain miſdemeanors 
he had been guilty of in his neighbourhood, with- 
drew into Flanders, where his bravery raiſed his 
character and procured him conſiderable employ- 
ments. Upon the death of his father, returning 
into England to take poſſeſſion of his inheritance, 
and finding it given to a Norman gentleman, 
he demanded reſtitution; but not being able to 
obtain it by the courſe of law, he drove out the 
ſtranger by force. T was exactly at this conjuncture, 
that retiring to Ely to ſhelter himſelf from the 
King's reſentment, the malecontents made choice 
of him for their general. As he had a great cha- 
racter, and as William equally apprehended men of 
courage, and deſpiſcd thoſe who wanted it, Everard 
gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs. The honour con- 
ferr'd on this general by the malecontents anima- 
ting him with new ardour, and a deſire of ſhewing 
he was not unworthy of it, made him make all the 
neceſſary preparations for a reſolute defence, fore- 
leeing he ſhou'd very ſoon be attacked in his poſt. 
While he was making magazines for ammunition 
and proviſions, he fortify*d thoſe parts of the iſland 
which were the moſt acceſſible, and took all other 
methods which cou'd poſſibly render the ſiege dif- 
ficult. William knowing with whom he had to William te. 
deal, made all imaginable expedition to attack him, fieges the r. 
hoping to ſurpriſe him before he cou'd be upon bels in the 
his guard; but Everard had taken care to diſpute We of Ely, 
him the entry of the iſland, by raiſing a wooden Difficulties of 
caſtle in the marſh, which cou'd not be aſſaulted, this ſiege. 
and which defended the only paſſage to the beſieg'd: NN Fn 
but ſpight of all theſe difficulties, which appear'd 
inſurmountable, William was obſtinately bent upon 
the ſiege, or more properly the blockade. He 
hoped to reduce the malecontents by famine, and to 
bring them to ſurrender at diſcretion ; the obſtacle 
to his approaches, being alſo an invincible one to 
their eſcape. In this view he. threw up a- dike or 
bank, two miles long, which bereft the beſieg'd of 
all hopes of ſuccour. Tho' he had ſpent a great 
deal of time in this ſiege, yet had- he made no 
progreſs, the rebels having a prodigious quantity 
of proviſions. This delay gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs, not with regard to the ſiege only, but as it 
alſo hindered his making head againſt the King of The King of 
Scots, who had taken the advantage of this opportu- Scots invades 
nity to make an inroad into the northern countries, Northumber: 
At length, when he began to deſpair of ſucceeding in 
his enterprize, a lucky' event put an end to his 
perplexity. f 

The monaſtery of Ely having a great deal of The abbot of 
land, which lay out of the compaſs of the iſland, Ely betrays 
from which they received their principal revenues, the iſland into 
the King was adviſed to ſeize upon it, that the fear +> 
of loſing it might reduce the monks to their duty ; 
he had no ſooner followed this advice, and diſtri. 
buted their land to his courtiers, but Thurſtan, abbot 
of this houſe, unable to withſtand the clamours of + 


his monks, ſought all poſſible means to recover what 
had 
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had been ſeized ; he knew none ſo proper, as to 
gain the King's favour by ſome conſiderable ſervice : 
wherefore, he privately made him an offer of put- 
ting the iſle of Ely, and all the malecontents, into 
his hands, and to pay- him a thouſand marks on 
condition, he would reſtore what he had taken from 
the monaſtery. This offer being joyfully accepted, the 
abbot made good his promiſe ; but hiſtorians have 
not informed us by what means: whatever they 
were, the rebels (by the treachery of this abbot, 


LIAM I. 
fin 1071. 


ſubmit to the King's mercy : Everard was the 
only one who eſcaped, by cutting his way thro' 
Puniſhment of the King's troops, which kept a certain paſs. Of 


de rebels. thoſe who were taken priſoners in the iſland, ſome 
R. de Hove- had their eyes put out or their hands cut off, and 
den. others ſhut up in different priſons : earl Morkar, 
3 and Egelrick -biſhop of Durham, were in the 
; number of the laſt, and the latter of theſe two, who 
had the boldneſs to excommunicate the King, 

Was ſent to Abingdon and there ſtarved to death. 

nd of te The monks of Ely, notwithſtanding they uſed all 


monks of Ely. poſſible circumſpection in their capitulation, did not 

B. Chron. eſcape puniſhment ; for there being a groat ſhort of 
the ſum which oy paid the King according to 
their agreement, they were forced to pay a 1000 
marks more for this e *: but this was not 
all, William quarter'd forty horſemen upon them, 
whom they were obliged to maintain. 

The king of While the King was employ'd in the ſiege of 

Scots continues Ely, Malcolm continued his devaſtations in the 


3 —_ northern counties, with a barbarity altogether un- 
ed. worthy of a chriſtian prince, if it equall'd the de- 


R. de Hove. ſcription given us by the Engliſh hiſtorians, who 
den, ſay, the Scots ripp'd up the bellies of women with 
child, murder*d the old men, and toſs'd the infants 
into the air to catch them upon the points of their 
ſwords : but there is great probability this account 
is very much exaggerated as well as the number 
of Engliſh ſlaves ſaid to be carried into Scotland, 
where, tis pretended, there was not a ſingle houſe 
Gofatrick Without one of them. Goſpatrick, at that time 


mages the governor of Northumberland, not being in a con- 
Seats King's dition to oppoſe the King of Scots, made an irrup- 
temtomes. tion into Cumberland, where he revenged upon the 
Scots the miſchiefs which their countrymen had 

brought upon the Engliſh. This expedition ſerved 

only more to irritate King Malcolm, who from 

thence took occaſion to make ſtill greater havock 

in Northumberland. Tho' William bore theſe in- 

ſults with impatience, yet the affair of the 

iſle of Ely ſeeming to him of more importance, 

ws he reſolved to ſee that finiſh'd ; after which, he 
* mar- march'd into Gallway, where he haraſs'd his army; 
Scotland, but reap'd no conſiderable advantage from the in- 
Ann. Sax. vaſion. In the mean while, Malcolm, who was 
Ingulphus. retired into Scotland, endeavour'd to prolong the 
wg oe. war, in hopes other troubles might break out in 


Polyd. Vergil, England, of which he might take advantage. The 
Aw 1072. fame reaſon ſpurr'd William on to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion. 
He thought the propereſt way to ſucceed, was to 
look for the Scots in the heart of their country, 
that the fear of a battle, which might poſſibly be 
attended with very ill conſequences on their ſide, 
might oblige them to make a peace. This reſo- 
lution procured him the advantage he propos'd. 
Malcolm, who wou'd riſque nothing in his own 
kingdom, offering to adjuſt their difference by a 


by the two 
Kin 


- end to a war which he look'd upon, . in the pre- 


ſent ſituation of affairs, to be very dangerous: 
beſide, he ſeem'd, ever ſince the battle of Haſtings, 


no terms being ſtipulated) were conſtrain'd to 


ſeem'd to have any regard ; but this favour, 


it, and concluded a 
A peace made treaty, William did not heſitate at putting this 


to have formed the deſign of leaving nothing to 


chance: this is the reaſon he did not engage the WII IIau 1 
Danes, and very probably made him act after the 2 
fame manner with the Scots: whatever it was, 

the treaty which he made with Malcolm having regu- 

lated the boundaries of the two kingdoms, this 

prince did him homage, as Engliſh authors pre- 

tend, for the whole kingdom of Scotland; but ac- 

cording to the Scots, for Cumberland only, which 

is indeed moſt likely, Tis not at all probable 

that Malcolm, who had ſuffer'd no loſs, wou'd 

ſubmit to do homage for his kingdom: I know 

tis WR William had a right to demand 

it; but I ſhall not here examine this point, which 

may more properly be diſcuſs'd in another place. 

The favourable reception Malcolm gave to all Several Eng- 
Engliſh fugitives, drew a great number into his hr 3 
ſtates, where ſome of them made ſuch ſettlements 4 ff 
as engaged their continuing in that kingdom. 

From ſome of theſe are deſcended ſeveral families 
who hold a conſiderable rank in Scotland. We 
find authors who aſſert, that the Engliſh intro- 
duced their language with the titles of duke, earl, 
and baron into Scotland; but Buchanan maintains 
they were in uſe among the Scots before that 
time; tho' the ſame hiſtorian readily admits that 
the Engliſh introduced, among that people, profuſe- 
neſs, vanity, laſciviouſneſs, drunkenneſs, and other 
vices, to which, he pretends, his countrymen were 
efore ſtrangers. Earl Goſpatrick was one of the 
principal of theſe fugitives : he had been deprived 
of his government under pretence of his having 
been concerned in Cumin's death ; tho? ſince that 
time he had done the King very important ſervices, 
His poſt was given to earl Walcho „the only one, Walthoff is 
among the Engliſh nobility, for whom William Nad carl of 
which land. 
was owing to Walthoft's wite, the King's niece, was 
not of long continuance. woe Dots | 

France, from the time William had got poſſeſſion, Ax 1073. 
of the Engliſh throne, allow'd him the neceſſary 2 3 
leiſure to fix himſelf in it, without giving him the — 
leaſt diſturbance. As the French, therefore had taken Ann. Saxon. 
no advantage of the commotions in England, he G. Malin. 
had reaſon to hope they wou'd be leſs inclin d to give 
him trouble, now he had compleatly ſubdued 


his Engliſh ſubjects. But Philip's jealouſy awaken- 
ing on a ſudden, he cou'd not, without uneaſineſs, 


ſee the King of England in ſo great proſperity : he 

accuſed himſelf with want of policy, in not favouring 

the Engliſh malecontents, by making ſome diver- 

ſions 3 but he reſoved to repair this fault by at- 

tacking Normandy, hoping, no doubt, they wou'd 

umprove the opportunity of ſuch war, by a 

new inſurrection, which might give William full 
employment in the iſland. But whatever were his 

motives, he ſuddenly, without any previous decla- 

ration broke into Normandy. William no ſooner William reco- 
received the news of this irruption, but he croſs'd vers Mans. 
the ſea with an army compos'd of all Engliſh, ' | 
not daring to draw his Norman troops out of the 

kingdom: beſide, he choſe rather to expoſe the Eng- 

liſh than the Normans, who were abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary to preſerve his conqueſt, Wirth . theſe troops 

he retook Mans and all the province of Maine, 

which had revolted ; the Engliſh glorying in ſerving 


him faithfully in Normandy, who, while in England, 


treated them with great ſeverity. This war not ſuc- 
ceeding to Philip'sexpeCtations, he ſoon grew weary of 
ace with the King of England. 
' Sometime after this treaty, prince Edgar, tired Edgar Athel- 


with a fugitive life in a foreign country, came ing ſubmits 
2 TY . 8 d - : a R 2 ] ſel h 
to William, aſk'd his pardon, and made him his I 


King. 
ſubmiſſion. The King not only gave him a 7 


favourable reception, but allow'd him a pound of 


mn . 0 - ry 9 


97 Great ſums were in thoſe times paid by weight, and this was too light by * of one groat. 
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ſilver 


WII. IAuI. 
AN' 1073. 


Gregory VII. 


ſilver a day for his maintenance: from that time 
he kept within the bounds of obedience, and never 
gave William any farther cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
Elgar had indeed leſs reaſon to complain of him 
than of the Engliſh, who, after the death of Ed- 
ward, had prefer'd a ſubje& to him, who had an 
undoubted right. William did not take the crown 
from him, but from Harold, who, could he have 
kept it, wou'd undoubtedly have left it to his 
children, without giving himſelf any trouble about 
the right of this Saxon prince. On the other 
hand, we muſt 'agree, that Edgar had great reaſon 
to think himſelf beholden to the Rog clemency 
who received him into favour, notwithſtanding the 
juſt grounds he had to miſtrult him. | 
While William was yet in Normandy, Pope 


requires Wil: Gregory VII, the haughtieſt of all who had fill'd 
liam todo him St. t Peter's chair, ſent a Nuncio to ſummon 


homage. 
R. de Hove- 
den, 
KEadmer, 
Brady, 


f 


William to do him homage, pretending England 
was a fief of the holy See; and at the ſame time 
to demand the arrears of the Peter-pence, which 
had not been paid ſeveral years. Some pretend, 
'that as to the firſt article, the Pope's demand was 
not without foundation; and that 'twas on this 
condition only he obtain'd the approbation of 
Rome for the conqueſt of England. Others 
have derived the Pope's ſovereignty over this king- 


dom from the preſent Ina and Offa, Kings of 


which Willi | 
am refuſes. 


Weſſex and Mercia, made to the Roman church 
of the Romeſcot or Peter- pence, they pretend it 
was a real tribute, by which they acknowledg'd 
themſelves Feadataries of the holy ſee. Finally 
there are ſome, who, rejecting this pretenſion, fix 
the Epoch of the Pope's ſovereignty, to the 
time of Ethelwolph's voyage to Rome. Tho' 
it is poſſible ; William, at the time he medita- 


ted his enterprize, wou'd not have diſputed theſe 
pretenſions with the Pope, yet being now well 


And forbids 
his ſubject to 
acknowledge 


any Pope 


Without his 
approbation, 


Ax“ 1074. 
The Norman 
lords conſpire 
againſt the 
Ring. 

G. Malmeſb. 
R. de Hove- 
den. 

An. Saxon. 
M. Paris. 

Fl. Wigorn. 


their deſign: upon this occaſion they made a 


eſtabliſhed on the throne, he was in a quite dif- 
ferent way of thinking, and plainly told the 

Nuncio he held his crown of God and his ſword 
only, and did not deſign to make it dependent on 
any one, He even went farther ; for upon the 
Nuncio's daring to threaten him, he put out a pro- 
clamation, forbiding all his ſubjects to acknowledge 
any Pope but whom he hirmſelf ſhou'd approve, and 
to receive no orders from Rome without his per- 
miſſion: this was to make Gregory ſenſible, who 
had then a competitor, that if he undertook to 
ay his pretenſions any greater lengths, how 
much he hazarded being moleſted in his turn. As 
to the Peter-pence, he promiſed to ſatisfy the court 
of Rome for what was paſt, and to be more exact 
for the future. The Pontif, convinced by this ſted- 
faſtneſs, that William was not a prince to be led by 
idle ſcruples, and as little to be terrified by menaces, | 
let drop his pretenſions. 

The King's long reſidence in Normandy gave an 
8 in England for a new conſpiracy, 
which was by ſo much the more dangerous, as the 
authors of it were the moſt conſiderable among the 
Norman lords. Radulph de Guaer, a Breton, carl 
of Suffolk, and Roger de Breteuil earl of Here- 
ford, deſigning to unite their two houſes by Ra- 
dulph's marrying the we of Roger, the King, 
for reaſons unknown, forbid their proceeding in 
the match. Theſe lords, who durſt not while he 
was in England, diſobey this command, laid hold 
on the time of his abſence for the performance of 


_ ſplendid entertainment, to which ſeveral perſons of 


Walthoff. As they knew the King's temper, at 


405 were invited, and among others count 


the ſame time, they laid the plan of a conſpiracy 
to. deprive him of the crown, as the only way to 
avaud.the.cfliefts of his This opportunity 
ſceming favourable to draw their gueſts into the 
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with the other: 


don'd him his folly. ; 
This news giving the King very great diſtur- The plot is 
bance, he reſolved ** immediately croſſing into cruſhed'ie 15 


and induſtriouſly pointed out every thing which 
might contribute to animate them againſt him. 


They pretended to lament the Engliſh who, 


having always been a free nation, were now re- 
duced to a ſhameful ſlavery, The Normans they 
ſtir'd up by reflections on William's ſevere govern- 
ment, who, by the exceſſive taxes he impoſed upon 
their lands, took with one hand what he had given 
finally, obſerving the ſubject 
agreeable, they ſaid openly, that it was a ſcandal to 
men of honour to live under the dominion of a ba- 
ſtard who had uſurped the two ſtates he governed. 
Their diſcourſe had fo ſudden an effect on men to 
whom wine had render'd every thing eaſy, that with 
one accord they reſolved upon taking up arms and 
oppoling the King's return. Earl Wa 


Book VI 


plot, when they perceived them a little warm with Wil, 
wine, they turned the diſcourſe upon the King, 


An" 1074 


Ithoff, as Walthofr en 

much warmed with wine as the reſt of the compa- 82ges in the 
ny, enter'd into this conſpiracy without reflecting Piracy, 
on the conſequences ; but the next morning, when of which he 


the fumes of wine were diſſipated, he began ſeri- repents. 


ouſly to conſider that he had enter*d into a deſign, 
which inſtead of putting an end to the oppreſſion of 
the Engliſh, would only make them ſtill more mi- 
ſerable; he foreſaw the difficulties which muſt na- 


ſhould it even ſucceed, England would be on 
no better footing, as it muſt fall a prey to a num- 
ber of little tyrants who would compleat the ruin 
of the nation: moreover, he conſider'd, if the 
conſpirators ſhould be worſted, as it was very pro- 
bable, all the vengeance would fall upon him, as he 
was Engliſh ; but the foreigners might hope ſome 
favour trom William: in a word, he could not 
but acknowledge himſelf indebted to the King for 
many obligations, as not only having already once 
pardon'd him, but, by his favour, diſtinguiſhed him 
from the reſt of his countrymen. Theſe reflecti- 
ons cauſing in him a ſincere repentance of his 
fault, he went to Lanfrank, and imparted to him 
all that had paſt : he excuſed himſelf upon the 
exceſs of wine, which at firſt, hinder'd his re- 
flecting on the propoſition, and beg'd this pre- 
late to intercede for his pardon, The archbi- 
ſhop applauded his repentance, and adviſed him to 
make all poſſible haſte to the King, and inform 
him of all the circumſtances of the plot; he flat- 
ter'd him that he would eaſily obtain pardon for 
a fault committed with ſo little reflection, in ſuch 
circumſtances, and of which he had ſo quickly 
repented; and wrote to the King in his be- 


half. Walthoff, following this advice, ſet out im- He acquaint 
mediately, and threw himſelf at the King's feet, the King ofit, 
who grants 
him his par- 
don. 


who received him very graciouſly, and having 
learn'd all the particulars of the conſpiracy, par- 


England, to appeaſe the troubles cauſed by his 
abſence; but there was no great occaſion for his 
preſence, the vigilance of the biſhop of Bayeux, 
who govern'd the kingdom, having ſtifled this plot 
in its very birth. The two heads of the conſpi- 
rators had ſo ill concerted their meaſures, that 
they could not unite thoſe troops which each of 
them had raiſed; wherefore Radulph de Guaer was 
obliged to withdraw to the caſtle of Norwich, 


of pardon, if he ſhould fall into the hands of the 
King, he did not think it convenient to ſtay the 
end of the lege 3 wherefore, finding means to get 


out of the caſtle, he withdrew to Denmark: the 
counteſs his wiſe, defended the place ſome time af- 


ter his departure; but, at length, ſurrender'd it 


upon terms. Ihe had the liberty to go to her huf- 
band, who had already obtained a powerful ſupply 
| OT OR TD from 


turally attend the execution of this enterprize; and 


beginning. 


which was immediately inveſted: as he deſpaired 
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WILIA I. from the King of Denmark to ſupport the rebels, | 


1074. Soon after a Daniſh fleet appear*d upon the coaſts of 
England; but as they did not find the Engliſh diſ- 
poſed to an inſurrection, they immediately withdrew, 

ocrihment of In the mean while William being returned to 
= of the England, found there were ſome remains of this 
conſpirators conſpiracy in the ' weſtern counties; wherefore to 
prevent this fire kindling atreſh, he haſten'd his 

march that way, and uſed great ſeverity towards 

thoſe whom he ſuſpected had any hand in the con- 

ſpiracy : ſome of them he hanged, and cut off the 

hands and feet, or put out the eyes of others : thoſe 

who had the moſt favour ſhew'd them, were ba- 

Rog. de Hove- niſh*d the Kingdom. The pardon he had granted 
den. Ingulph. Earl Walthoff was ſet aſide; he was ſeized, carried 
og atthoff to Wincheſter, publickly beheaded, and buried un- 
headed. der the ſcaffold. A certain author ſays his riches 
were the chief cauſe of his Death, as the King had 

an eye to the advantage he might make by ſeizing 

on his effects; others add, that his wife Judith 

did not a little contribute to his ruin, animating 

the King againſt him by falſe reports, that ſhe might 

be at liberty to marry another : whatever was the 

cauſe, the fate of this brave Lord was univerſally la- 


mented, every one deeming his fault too ſmall for | 
lle is deem ſo ſevere a puniſhment, had he not even receiv'd his 
pardon. Some time after his body was removed to 


a martyr. 
the abby of Croyland, where *twas pretended he 


wrought ſeveral miracles: he was look'd upon by 

the people as a real martyr. The abbot, willing to 

ſtrengrhen this ee was turned out of his mo- 

naſtery by the King's orders, who put Ingulphus, 
Ingulphus is a monk of Fontevraud, in his place. This very 
n of Ingulphus, notwithſtanding the obligations he had 
Clean. to William, has, in his hiſtory of Croy land, atteſted 
the miracles wrought on Walthoff's tomb. 

Tho' the Engliſh had no hand in this laſt conſpi- 
racy, and even had refuſed to join the malecontents, 
they were, however, equally puniſh*d: the king 
imagining they had underhand excited it, took oc- 

caſion from this ſuſpicion to deprive ſome of their 
eſtates, and others of their liberties. Tis at this time 
William of Malmeſbury fixes the epocha of the 
Engliſh ſlavery. As much a Norman as he was 
he plainly makes appear, that from thence forward 
William kept no meaſures with them. We may 
from his works conjecture, that the cruelty of: this 
prince towards the Engliſh was both extream and 
univerſal : for this hiſtorian looks upon his former 
Procedure toward the ſpiritual and. temporal Lords 
as hardly worth notice. 
Awio7sg, William, by the meaſures he had taken, no longer 
Wiliam goes apprehending the Engliſh being inclined to a re- 
6 Normandy bellion, crolyd the ſea to revenge himſelf on Ra- 
We Hann. dulph de Guaer wh ired to Dol 
den & Huntin. dul ph de Guaer who was retired to Dol, a town 
belonging to him in Bretagne. The revenge he had 
taken of this nobleman by ſeizing on all his pour 
ſions in England not being ſufficient, he puſhed it 
ſtill farther, and reſolved to ſtrip him of thoſe he 
held from his anceſtors : with this deſign he beſieged 
Dol, but could not however take the town; the be- 
ſieg?d made ſo good a defence, that they gave the 
King of France time to fly to its ſuccour. William 
having miſg'd his aim returned to his kingdom, where 
Aw 10-6 the remainder of this, and all the following year 
He convince a nothing remarkable happen*d,except a council being 
council atLon- Convened in London, in which was regulated the 
25 precedency of the biſhops. | 


Ax' 10 


The Englſh 
are very ill 
uled. 


He beſieges 
Dal, and raiſes 
the ſiege, 


Robert, ths in all likelihood would have been of long continu- 
fon 2 ance had it not been diſturbed by an unforeſeen war. 
war Gn Klin, Robert his eldeſt ſon, incited by the King ef France, 
G. Malm. R. pretended his father ought to give him up Nor- 


de Hoveden. mandy, grounding this pretenſion n a poſitive | 
Flor. Wigorn. Ay S b bal made 


omiſe, which, he ſaid, William him; 
om this he undertook to make himſelf abſolute 
maſter of that dutchy, and puniſhed thoſe who re- 


William at this time enjoy'd a tranquility. which 


« 


. 


1 ſubje& to great frauds; and maintain'd the King had 


fairs of his kingdom. From the time he came to the An' 1078. 
crown, England was in very gregt confuſion upon 


juſtice : but this confuſion was yer greater, with re- 


fuſed to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. The WiL1an I. 
King, ſurprized at his preſumption, immediately le- A 1977-, 


vied an army of all Engliſh, for a reaſon already | 
given, and croſſed the ſea co oppoſe the deſign of 
the prince his ſon. His arrival did not, however, 
make Robert deſiſt from his views; he vigorouſly 
withſtood his father, who found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of making a formal war, having experienc'd 
his ſon no contemptible enemy. William one day 
fell into an ambuſh, in which he was obliged as 
much to expoſe himſelf, as the meaneſt of hisofficers; 
he on this occaſion ſo diſtinguiſned himſelf by his 


bravery, that Robert, who did not know him, Roben wou 
looking upon him as the moſt formidable of his ene- — — 


mies, aſſalled him, wounded him in the arm, and ing him to be 
overthrew him with his lance, William had been tue King. 

in great danger of loſing his life at this time had not 
Robert, by good fortune, known him by ſome 
mark on his armour ; when the young prince, im- 
mediately alighting, lifted him up and gave him his 
own horſe to carry him off: the Engliſh troops, 
mean while, being roughly handled by theNormans, 
William was obliged to retreat in diſorder. Robert's 
having fo narrowly eſcaped killing his father, made Ie ſubmits 
ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, that to convince him 
thoroughly of his repentance, he entirely ſubmitted 
to his diſcretion ; but this generoſity was not ſuffi- 
cient to recover the King's favour, who never after 
loved him. *Tis ſaid, in the firſt tranſ] 


M. Paris. 


miſſions of the young prince could ever make him 
retract. However, he received him pretty favour- An' 1078. 
ably, but took him over to England under pretence © © 

of giving him the command of an army againſt the —7 6 
Scots; and in effect, the followihg year, he gave Scots. 
him a commiſſion to curb that nation, who had 
again renew'd the war. 


Prince Robert did nothing conſiderable in-this ex- He founds the 
pedition, except founding the town of Newcaſtle *9wn of New- 


upon Tyne, on the ſpot where the convent of Mon- 
caſter ſtood, famous for the auſterity of its monks, 
This war was ended by a treaty between the two 
nations. | 


William, before he had diſmiſſed his army, had a The Welſh 


mind to make good the expence he had been at in pay tribute to 


raiſing it; wherefore, he turned his arms upon the he King. 
Welſh, who had made ſome inroads into his king- 

dom : but the Princes of that country not beingable 

to withſtand him, voluntarily ſubmitted and ob- 

liged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to the 

crown of England. 


*T was about this time that William built the William builds 


famous tower of London to be a check upon the the tower of 
inhabitants of that city, whoſe loyalty he had ever London. 
ſuſpected. Some pretend this fortreſs was, raiſed by 

Julius Cæſar, bur *rwould be pretty difficult to 

prove that Emperor had ever ſeen London; and 


| much more ſo, that he had ſet this work on foot, 


of which he has made no mention in his commen- 
caries. - --- 

The peace with Scotland, and the ſubmiſſion of yi 
the Welſh, allow'd William a calm of ſome years mw during 


duration, which he employ'd in regulating the af- G . 


account of the many changes made both in the go- 
vernment, the laws, and the manner of adminiſtering 


ference to the debts of private perſons. The credi- 
tors imagin'd thoſe who were put into poſſeſſion of 
lands ought to pay the debts of the firſt owners 
from whom they were taken, who alſo remitted their 
creditors to them; but the new poſſeſſors refuſed to 
enter into any diſcuſſions of this nature, which were 


given them the Lands free from all incumbrances : 
on the other hand, the laws of the Normans being 
very 


R. deHoveden. 


himſelf to him. 


s of his polyd. Vergil. 
anger, he laid his curſe upon him, — ſub- 8. Da - 


He is ſent with 


illiam's con- 
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Polyd. Vergil. 
wool the Engliſh ſheep could yield. The ſevere | 


I. different from thoſe of the Engliſh, none knew 
Aw 1078 us to proceed, the King having decided nothing 


on this ſubject 3 if he had made ſome regulations they 
were only for his own advantage, and where his own 
intereſt might be concerned : as for what regarded 

rivate men 
Fimnſelf much trouble about it. We allow thoſe who 
have made it their bulineſs to be laviſh in his praiſe 
upon all occaſions, take notice of the ſeverity with 
which crimes were puniſhed during his ws as a 
mark of the affection he had for his people; but 
this was not leſs advantageous to the King than to 
the people. The impunity of crimes could not be 
tolerated without prejudice to the ſovereign authority: 
beſide, moſt faults being puniſhed by tines, all the 
benefit came to the ſovereign, who had deprivgd the 


earls, barons, and biſhops of that ſhare which be- 


longed to them under the government of the Saxon 
Kings, Ic 

* muſt be allow'd, that a thirſt after riches was 
William's predominant paſſion, which he was daily 
mventing new means to ſatiate. We have already 
feen to what degree he had impoveriſh'd the Eng- 
liſh ; but then it was as much for the Normans and 
other foreigners, as for himſelf; wherefore he thought 
it but readable thoſe ſtrangers who had acquired 
eſtates in England, ſhould, as well as the Engliſh, 
contribute, to the charge of the government : 
that he might make an equal diſtribution, he would 
y know in what every man's eſtate conliſted z for which 


man's eſtates reaſon he cauſed an exact ſurvey to be made of all the 


effects of his ſubjects of whatever nature they might 
be. This roll contained the number of acres of 
land in the hands of every private man, what money 
his land uſually paid to the Saxon Kings, and how 
much he was taxed in the late years ſince the revo- 
lution : moreover, how many horſes he had, how 
many black cattle, ſheep, &c. how much ready 
money he had in his houſe, how much he owed, 
and what was due to him. All this was en- 


Ndelloreden. Toll'd, by his order, in a book call'd doom's-day 


book, probably, in alluſion to the eſtates of the 
Engliſh, being ascloſely examined in this book as 
the actions of men will be in that day. This gene- 
ral regiſter, which by ſome is call'd the great land- 
book or court-roll, was placed in the exchequer, or 
the chamber of the royal treaſury, to be conſulted 
on all occaſions ; that is to ſay, as an hiſtorian ex- 
preſſes himſelf, when they would know how much 


orders the King gave for this liſt being made with 
the greateſt exactneſs, was executed with the moſt 
nice diſtinction 3 both the commiſſioners and pri- 
vate men having reaſon to apprehend an exemplary 
Een if they had been found guilty of either 
fraud or connivance on this occaſion. 
We may imagine twas not out of curioſity only 
that William made this liſt : the taxes, he after- 
wards impoſed upon almoſt all the effects of private 
men, plainly ſhew*d he deſign'd to leave the Engliſh 
no more than what was abſolutely neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtance. This monarch, who look'd upon 
England as a conquer'd country, thought all the 
eſtates and riches of the kingdom were his right; 
and that the conguer'd people ought to eſteem what- 


ever he left untouched as a ſignal favour done them. 


According to this principle tis eaſy to apprehend 
that his revenues were proportion'd to the eſtates 
of the Engliſh, and his own avarice. Not to enter 
into the long detail of the different canals by which 
they flow'd into his coffers, I ſhall only obſerve, 
they amounted to four hundred thouſand pound ſter- 
ling every year; which, by a moderate computation, 


might amount to the value, at this day, of about five | 


8 1 1 . 


— 


he did not hitherto ſeem to have given 


princes of his time, 


general abhorrence. 


millions of the ſame money: beſide, his eſtabliſned WII TIAuI. 
revenues, he had many others accidental, as fines, An' 1078. 
very frequent in thoſe times; but what is moſt re- 
markable on this ſubject, is, that he never paid one 

penny of all this money to the army which he kept 

on foot : he charged the lands taken from the Eng- 

liſh and diſtributed among the Normans with the 
maintenance of his troops. The new proprietors 


made no ſcruple of accepting them on theſe condi- 


tions, ſince, as they had no right, they owed their 
eſtates to his generoſity alone. By this method he 
kept ſixty thouſand men always in a readineſs to 
march, who coſt him nothing. We ought not then 
to be ſurpriz'd if he paſſed for one of the richeſt 

2 his revenues greatly ex 
ceeded the expence of his houſhold, in which he em- 
ploy'd but a very ſmall part of the yearly produce 
of his Kingdom. 

William, having ſettled his revenues after the 
manner I have juſt ſhewn, turn'd his thoughts to 
the ſatisfy ing another paſſion, not much leſs preva- 
lent than the former, I mean, that for hunting, 
which made him guilty of great oppreſſions, not 
by the ſeverity of the laws on this account, 
though extreamly rigorous. This prince 1s not by 
ſuch ſeverity to be diſtinguiſhed from ſo many 
others, who look upon the infringing their game- 
laws as a capital crime, and would ſooner pardon 
the murder of a man, than the killing of a deer; I Hedepopulie 
principally mean his demoliſhing churches * and a large county 
houſes, and laying waſte lands in Hampſhire to make ate 
thirty miles in circuit, to make a foreſt, If x 
we may believe certain hiſtorians, thoſe who loſt 
their houſes and lands, had no manner of recom- 
pence. This country, formerly known by the 
name of Yrene, has ſince this change been call'd 
the New-foreſt. Tis by ſome pretended, William, 
beſide the pleaſure of hunting, had a political view 
in making this country deſart, which was, to have 
an open landing place for ſuccours from Normandy 
in caſe of neceſſity : but this reaſon, which ſeems to 
be very frivolous, was, no doubt, the notion of ſome 
of thoſe people, who having formed to themſelves 
a very great idea of this prince, imagined every 
action of his muſt be attended with prudence and 
policy; as if princes were leſs ſubject to their paſſi- 
ons than the reſt of mankind. Others having re- Ord. Vial, 
marked that two of his ſons, and one of his grand- 
ſons, loſt their lives in this foreſt, by extraordinary 
accidents, conclude from thence, the hand of God 
apparently revenged the injuries of the poor ſufferers. 
William's great affection for Normandy was alſo William'ser- 
one of his predominant paſſions z every thing done team lover 
there, was, in his opinion, a model of erfection ; Rr J. 
for which reaſon, he endeavour'd to Abolih n 
Saxon laws, and introduce thoſe of the Normans. 

*Tis poſſible, his efforts had been greater in the 
execution of this deſign had it not been repreſented 

to him that the Engliſh laws bearing the name of 

his bene factor, his ingratitude would meet with a 

He made, however, ſeveral 

changes in the Engliſh laws, and in the manner of 
adminiſtering juſtice. He would not, for example, 

allow the biſhops, according to the ancient cuſtoms, 

to have a place in the ſhire-gemots ; he aſſigned 

them a particular court. The reaſon he aſſign'd 

for this change was to prevent a mixture of civil 

and ecclefiaſtical affairs, though it was, in reality, 

to deprive the biſhops of their part of fines im- 

poſed in thoſe aſſemblies. He alſo erected ſeveral An' 1080. 
courts hitherto unknown to the Engliſh, which He 3 
were very inconvenient to them; they were not only Pohd. Vergil 
unacquainted with the proceedings in them, but, 

as they always follow'd the prince, they were obliged 


Au 1079. 
IIliam'sex- 
ceſſive paſſion 

for hunting, 


Tora -u towns, and fourſeore religious houſes, 
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WIV IIA I. 
An! 1080. 


He uſes his 
utmoſt efforts 
to aboliſh the 
Engliſh Jan- 
guage. 


Ingulphus. 


to attend them ſor the deciſion of their law ſuits. 
Among theſe ſeveral tribunals one proved of very 
great advantage to the people, as it was deſigned 
to moderate, by equity, the too great ſeverity of 
the laws. This was the court of exchequer, which 
ſtill ſubſiſts. | 

William was not ſatisfied with forcing the Eng- 
liſh to bring all their ſuits to theſe new courts ; 
but alſo compell'd them to uſe the Norman lan- 

age, and ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd to aboliſh the 
Engliſh, With this deſign he founded ſchools in 
all the towns and boroughs for teaching of the Nor- 


man tongue, and enjoined the fathers, under ſevere 


r to ſend their children to theſe ſchools. I 
Hav 


e already given a deſcription of the Norman 
language, which was ſo extreamly difficult to learn, 
that the French themſelves, on account of the 
great mixture of Daniſh words, had much ado to 
underſtand it. However, the King was ſo obſti- 
nately determined to ſucceed in this attempt, that 
he looked upon it as an affair of ' the greateſt con- 
ſequence. Thoſe who had any buſineſs at court, 
and did not ſpeak the Norman, met with a very 
ungracious reception, it being interpreted a want 
of complaiſance to the King. The moſt efficacious 
method he made uſe of to lay the Engliſh under a 
neceſſity ok. learning the Norman, was the publi- 
cation of his laws in that tongue: the infringers 
of them were not admitted to plead ignorance of 


the language, which was looked upon as no ex- 


cuſe. Tis pretended, his deſign was to lay ſnares 
for the Engliſh, that by tranſgreſſing his laws he 
might have opportunities to puniſh them by fines 
_ confiſcations to his own uſe: if he is wrong- 
fully accuſed in this, as we muſt allow it cannot be 

roved, his natural avarice, and the other methods 
bo took to amaſs treaſure, gave but too juſt ground 


for ſuch an accuſation. 


Io return to the Norman language; ſome main- 
tain, that William could not effect his deſign of 
introducing it into England ; and, on the contrary, 
aſſert the Normans, by degrees, learn'd to ſpeak 


"Engliſh, their ſmall number being born down by 


the bulk of the nation. Theſe who are of a dif- 
ferent ſentiment endeavour to prove, the Nor- 
man tongue was eſtabliſned upon the ruins of 
the Engliſh : but it is difficult for either the one or 
the other to ſupport their aſſertion. It is certain, 
the language ſpoken in England ſince the conqueſt, 


is not the fame which was in uſe during the reigns 


of the Saxon Kings; however, it cannot be ſaid, 


Remarks up- that the Normans learn'd the Engliſh, or that the 


tongu 


Ax' 1081. 
The King's 
partiality for 
the Normans. 
Ingulphus 
Hit. Croyl. 


In this 1 tollow'd both his inclination and 
; the former induced him to favour the 


on the Engliſh Engliſh received the Norman tongue; but rather, 
tongue. 


that out of theſe two languages a third was form'd: 
The Norman, however, ſubſiſted in all publick 
acts till the time of Edward III. 

William's partiality for the Normans was ſo 
great, that he could not forbear giving yoo of it 
on all occaſions. Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, 
relates on this ſubje&t a particular which deſerves 
our notice. He ſays, that Jaying before the King 
and council his claim to-certain lands belonging to 
his monaſtery, of which a Norman Gentleman, 
named Talboy, had got . poſſeſſion, and in which 


he had ſettled monks of his own nation; the King 
heard the original charter interpreted, on which 


the abbot. of Croyland founded his pretenſions, and 


immediately determined that his claim was juſt: | 


but Talboy, in his defence, alledging the monks 


he had ſettled in theſe lands were Normans, and 
very loyal ſubjects, whereas thoſe. of Croy land 
were Engliſh, it had ſuch an effect upon the 


King, that he gave ſentence againſt the abbot. 


his inte 


| 


* 
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What has hitherto been related of the oppreſ- WILIA I. 
ſion the Engliſh ſuffer'd under this new govern- 8 — 
ment, may convince us they had juſt ground for 

their complaints; perhaps their impatience was 
the cauſe of theſe oppreſſions: it is however cer- 

tain they were extreamly impoveriſh*d, while they- 

ſaw the Normans enriched by their ſubſtance.” - We 

may, by one example, ſhew how much they were 
pillaged by thoſe who were in favour. with the , , 10g, 
King. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and half brother Ode bitop 
to William, by a reſidence - of 'fifteen! or ſixteen of Bayeux a- 
years in England, thought himſelf rich enough ſpires to the 
to purchaſe the papal dignity: in this view e pal digit. 
had provided for himſelf a magnificent palace ar '* 
Rome, whither he intended to tranſport all his 
treaſures, and make it the place of his reſidence, 
till che death of the reigaing Pope, gave him op- 
eee of putting his project in execution. "Js 

e wou'd keep his views ſecret from his brother; 

he deſign'd this voyage while the King was in 
Normandy, and went to the Iſle of Wight, where 
hi; ſhips waited for him. A. contrary wind nat 

allowing him to embark as ſoon as he wick d, N 
was obliged to continue ſome time in this iſland. 

His ſtay here broke all: his meaſures, for WilliamThe King 
having intelligence of his deſign, made all poſſi- ſeizes him and 
ble haſte to prevent him, and came upon him 8 = 
the time he was ſetting fail : the King immedi- 
ately order'd. him to be arreſted,” but perceiving! 

thro' fear and reſpect the officers did not exe- 

cute his commands, he ſeiz*d:him| himſelf. - This 

prelate vainly alledged the privileges of his order, 

the King, anſwering} he did not arreſt him as a 

biſnop, but as earl of Kent, had him cloſe con- 
fin'd; this was ſoon follow'd by a ſentence - 

which confiſcated all Odo's effects to the King's 

uſe,” as he had been convicted of an infinite number 
of extortions and oppreſſions. tc arne fei 50 

Neither the remaining part of khis year nor Ax“ 1084. 

the year following, affording any thing remark- Death of the 
able, we ſnall paſs over them to that of 1084, 1 


* 
sf .. 
IX 


in which we meet with the death of Queen Ma“ R. de Hove- 
thilda William's conſort; and that prince himſelf den. 
preparing to oppoſe a threatenꝰd invaſion. T 
Engliſh, who had taken 'ſhelter in Denmark, had King deſigns 
informed Canutus, che King, that their country- to invade Eng. 
men only ſought an opportunity to ſhake off His land. 
Norman yoke. This appearing to him a fa 

vourable conjuncture, he projected the eonqueſt of 

England, to which kingdom he had, in his-6ff© 


ſupported by force. With this'defign he 'equipt 
a fleet and raisd troops, whoſe numbers made! 
appear he had ſome great undertaking in vie t 


who, by the accounts he received from Denmark; pares for his 
did not in the leaſt doubt bui this armament was. On defence ; 
intended againſt him: ab he durſt not truſt tolto which end 
che Engliſh, he brought a numerous army of fö- he lays a tax 
reigners into the iſland, and laid a tak upon hig; a, oy Tub 
ſubjects of ſix' ſhillings for every hide of land, R de Hove. 
which was three times as much as: the common den. 
impoſition of Dane-gelt. Whether William's vil Canutus 


whether he was diverted by other affairs, he dropt velolution. 
his project, without having attempted its execu- 

don. William on his ſide diſbanded” his army, William im- 
but ſo far from reſtoring the money he had rais' d poſes another 


account of the order of knighthood, he wo 

confer on his youngeſt ſon Henry; the cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed in Nn, of making a preſent to 
the prince, when he knighted any of his ſons, was 
too | lucrative” for William to neglect introducing 
it where it was hitherto known. ud. 


ing of prince 
enry. 


people of his own country, and the latter, to put Twas not difficult to lay what burthen he Condition of 
I thought fit upon his ſubjects, for his will wag England. 
Mm m 


it out of the power of the Engliſh to rebel. 
Vol. I. 


become G. Malm. 


he The Daniſh 


nion, a very plauſible preteme, ( eſpecially being att : 


Theſe. preparations gave William ſome uneaſineſt, william; 1 


gilance made Canutus lay aſide his deſign, or changes his 


1 » los 7 tax on account 
for its maintenance, he impoſed a new tax P 4 
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ILLIAN I. e a law, The Normans wou'd not venture 
4 tobe. _—_ any oppoſition, fearing the loſs of their 
" © poſſeſſions a e ſame manner they had acqui- 

red them, I mean by the King's abſolute will; 

and the Engliſh were in no condition to ſhake 

off the yoke which weighed them down; hardly 

was there a man of quality of this nation, who 

was not baniſh'd or impriſon'd: the few who 

were ſtill at liberty, were ſo cloſely obſerved, that 

the leaſt reſiſtance, or the leaſt ſuſpicion they might 

give the King, had been ſufficient to have ruin d 

Av'1085. them, Edgar Atheling ho ſeem'd the moſt for- 
Edgar goes midable, had no other ſubſiſtance than a penſion 
into the eat. hich the King allow'd him: his voluntary ſub- 
miſſion to the Canqueror, had Joſt him the affec- 

tion of the people, who look'd upon him with 

the greateſt contempt. A certain hiſtorian aſſures 

us, he was of a very weak capacity, and, as a 

roof, ſays that for a horſe which. the King pre- 

ented him, he gave up the penſion he received 

for his ſupport. In the unhappy ſituation of his 
Irs, * poſſibly, being under the apprehenſions 
Mane one day a facrifice to the King's ſuſpi- 
cions, he took the reſolution of going into the 
eaſt to bear arms againſt the Infidels: having eaſily 
obtained leave, he ſet out, accompanied by two 


hundred knights or gentlemen, who, deprived of 


their eſtates in England, ſought opportunities of 
making fortunes = 1: willy After a ſtay of two 
years in thoſe countries, where, tis ſaid, he diſtin- 
guiſh'd himſelf by a number of brave actions, he 
return'd to his own country, having refuſed both 
the gratifications and honours offer d him by the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople. 

Edgar's departure having. freed William: from 
William all uneaſineſs on his account, it was believed this 
— monarch wou'd, for the future, think of procuring 
Gim himſelf ſome repoſe, as he had been allow'd but 

Iittle even from his birth: beſide his growin 

cCrorpulent and heavy, ſeemed to make it abſolutely. 
neceſſary he ſhou d afford himſelf ſome quiet, but he 
Was far from ſuch a thought; all on a ſudden he 
made extraordinary ee which ſhew'd he 

; meditated ſome conſiderab ire. | 
, . King, eaſily gueſs'd they wert. deſigned a againſt 
bim, and in effect, William ſoon after ſer out for 
Normandy, with intention jo make a ſharp war 
upon France; but Philip haſten'd to prevent the 
threatned evil, by | propoſals, which produced a 


'An' 1086. 


A truce be · truce. William, whoſe extraordinary corpulency 


tween the two was. become very burthenſome to him, taking this 
Kings. n to enter into 7 caurfe of phyſick, a 
and broke by ſatfcaſm of the King of France broke the truce. 
a ſarcaſm of This prince having aſked à perſon who came from 
r Roan, when the King of a be able to 
Lauiſf after his lying- in; William was informed of it, 
And ſent him word that he ſhou'd no: ſooner be up, 
but he wou'd ga and: offer at the church of Notre 
Dame in Paris, a thouſand lances inſtcad of Wax. 
lights. The effects cloſely following his threat, 


he began his march in the greateſt heats of ſum. | 
mer, and having miſerably waſted le Vexin, he laid 


William burns ſiege to Mantes; he was ſo much en that 


Mantes. having taken this town he reduced it to. aſhes; and 


did not ſpare even the churches, in one of which two 
hermits were burn'd alive: the heat of the ſeaſon, 


and the great fire of the town, to which he ap- 


roached too near to ſee his orders executed, gave 

He falls ill, him a fever which nes his progreſs. To this 
His illneſs en. Was added another acci 

creaſes by an —— to Roan, leaping a ditch, he ſtruck his 

* belly ſo violently againſt the pummel of his ſaddle, 

that the blow conſiderably augmented the fever: 

being no longer able to ride,” he was carried to 

Roan in a litter, where his diſtemper daily en- 


le enterprize. The French 


ent not leſs fatal; in re- 


4 


creaſed, Perceiving that his end drew nigh, he Witty 7 
began ſeriouſly. to reflect upon the actions of his Aw 1086. 
paſt life, and to examine them in another light 

than he had hitherto view'd them. He order'd He order; 
great charities for the poor, and the churches, eſpe- great charite, 
cially for rebuilding thoſe which had been burn'd 

in the fire of Mantes. He releaſed his priſoners Aw 108, 
from their confinement 3. in this number were Mor- And leads 
kar and Ulnoth : the latter, brother of King Ha- Pons. 
rold, had been confined in Normandy from his in- 

fancy, when he was given in hoſtage by ear] Good- 

win to Edward the Confeſſor. Twas more diffi- 

cult to obtain this favour for his brother the biſhop 

of Bayeux, as he had ſworn never to ſet him at 

liberty. However he was at length prevail'd upon 

by the interceſſion of this prelate's friends. His 
diſtemper daily encreaſing, and deſpairing of re- 

covery, he call'd his principal officers to his bed. 

ſide ; notwithſtanding his weakneſs, he made them 

a pretty long harrangue, in which he amplity'd 

the glory he had acquired by his actions; bur, 
however, acknowledged he had unjuſtly. uſurped He acknow. 
the crown of England, and was guilty of all the ledges his un. 
blood ſpilt on that occaſion ; adding that he durſt jv uſarpatin, 
not diſpoſe of a crown which did not lawfully 1 
belong to him, but left it to the almighty z tho? may be his 
if his prayers were favourably received, William ſucceſſor, 
his ſecond ſon wou'd wear it after him. In the Rs Vergil 
will he made, he left the dutchy of Normandy to „ 
his eldeſt ſon Robert, which is not ſo much to 

be attributed to his affection, as to the difficulties 

he foreſaw wou'd attend his endeavouring to de- 

prive him of that ſtate. Henry his third ſon's 

whole proviſion was 5000 marks a year, and the 

effects of his mother Mathilda. *Tis ſaid, the 


young prince complaining of the ſmall fortune 


| allotred..him, that his father, by a propheticke 
ſpirit, anſwer'd, he wou'd one day be King of 
England, and more powerful, richer, and more 
famous than his brothers. But *tis hard to be- 
lieve that God wou'd fo intimately communicate 
his deſigns with a prince, of William's character. 

Tho“ the dying King left his crown to God, and takes ne- 
he uſed all poſſible endeavours to procure it for ceſſary mea- 
his ſecond ſon. | He wrote on this head to Lan- fret pr 
frank a very preſſing letter, which before his cn. 
death, he l young William himſelf to carry: 
no doubt he imagin'd this prince wou'd find too 
great oppoſition in England, if he did not, be- 
a take neceſſary. meaſures to ſecure an in- 
tereſt with the Normans and Engliſh, Having 
thus ſettled his temporal affairs, he was, by his 
own orders, carried to Hermentrude, a village near 
Roan, that he might have more leiſure to think of 
his ſalvation: *rwas there he breathed his laſt the He dies. 
ninth of September 1087, in the ſixty firſt year Polyd Vel. 
of his age, having reigned fifty two in Normandy, * 
and twenty one years in England. If we may credit 
the relation of ſome hiſtorians, he ſeem'd, on his. 
death bed, ſincerely to repent of all the miſchiefs 
he had brought upon the Engliſh. His corpſe 
was carried to Caen without any manner of cere- 
mony, and there depoſited in a church of his own 
building, which he had choſen for his buryin 
place. his eldeſt ſon being in Germany, an 
William in, England, his youngeſt ſon Henry had 
the care of his funeral, which was perform'd with J. Brompton. 
very little pomp for ſo great a prince; his chief 
officers having abandon'd him before he was dead; 
ſome, to pay their court to Robert, and others to 
wait upon William. An extraordinary event made 
the funeral of this monarch very remarkable. As 
the attendants were ready to put him into the tomb, 


a Norman gentleman cried Haro“ upon the corpſe, oppofition 
| ſaying the ground was his, and that the _ had BY to his 
8 ; bur 
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WI LIAU I. 
An* 1087. 


built a church upon it, without 
fore, according to the laws of the country, the 
were obliged to ſtay and examine his pretenſion; whic 
being found valid, Henry paid the price of the 
ground, and the corpſe was inter d. 

Thus lived and thus died William I. ſurnamed 


Remarks upon the BASTHARD and CONQUEROR, if this latter ap- 


the ſuname of 


Conqueror 


En! 


His character. 
G. Malm. 


wen to Wil- 


pellation was juſtly given him, upon which hiſto- 
rians diſagree. Thoſe who maintain this title was 
well adapted, go upon his having no right to the 
crown of England, and upon the ſeverity of his 
government, which was always arbitrary. Others 
pretend, that his election entirely deſtroy'd the right 
of conqueſt, We may from this uncertainty com- 

re him to the Emperor Auguſtus, ' who, tis ſaid, 
obtained the empire neither by conqueſt, uſurpation, 
inheritance, nor election, but by an odd mixture of 
all theſe rights together. But however, they may 
accuſe or juſtify William upon this head, he kept 
poſſeſſion of the throne by all the means of policy 
made uſe of by themoſt able princes, which ſeldom, 
indeed, agree with the maxims of reaſon and juſtice. | 

Hiſtorians have given the character of this prince 
after different manners, according to tlie different 
lights in which they have view'd him. Some, at- 
tentive only to the principal action of his life, I mean 
the conqueſt of a great kingdom, have been laviſh 


in the praiſe of his courage and conduct, and have 


hardly touched upon a detail of his other actions. 
Some again, reflecting on this conqueſt as a real uſur- 
ation, and chiefly examining the means he took 
Fer its conſervation, have made no ſcruple of repre- 
ſenting him as a real tyrant. Tis very certain that 
both ſides may be in the right, as this monarch had 
a great mixture of good and bad qualities. He was 
reckon'd one of the wiſeſt princes of his time, al- 
ways in action, always vigilant, and as reſolute in 
the execution as in the projecting of his deſigns: 
he foreſaw dangers at a great diſtance, and prudently 
endeavour'd to avoid them: but when thoſe endea- 
vours fail'd, none niet them with greater intrepidity. 
On the other hand, his extravagant love of money, 
and his partiality for his countrymen, put him upon 
ſeveral methods ſcarcely juſtifiable. | 
In his youth he was well made, and had a fine 
face; his mien was rather ſevere and majeſtick, than 
mild and engaging; but he had the art ſometimes to 
temper the ſeverity of his nature with a ſweetneſs, 
which was almoſt irreſiſtible. We may eaſily judge of 
his ſtrength by hiſtorians affirming, none could bend his 
bow but himſelf; but theſe ſame hiſtorians greatly 
differ with regard to his chaſtity. Some tell us, that 


in his youth he was very laſcivious; and others, that 


from the little inclination he ſhew'd to women, he 


was thought impotent. Some aſſert, that from the 
time of his marriage, he never gave the leaſt cauſe 


of jealouſy to his queen; and others affirm, he had - 
a miſtreſs who was the daughter of a prieſt, and 
whom Mathilda cauſed to he hamſtrung. However, 


from the time he aſcended the'Engliſh throne t was 


obſerved that hunting was his only diverſion. His 
houſhold was perfectly well regulated, but the ex- 
pence of it too ſmall for ſo great a prince, and 
maſter of ſuch treaſures. Notwithſtanding, at ſo- 
lemn times he loved magnificence, and took à pleaſure 
in diſplaying his whole grandeur; there were few 
years paſt in which he wag not crown'd ane on 

igh feſtivals, which he commonly kept at Win- 
cheſter, Glouceſter, or London. At theſe times his 
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bution of his favours. The nobility of the king- 
dom were commonly about him during theſe ſolem- 


| nities, but tis not reaſonable to believe, what ſome 
have aſſerted, that it was to hold the Wittena-Gemot 


or Parliament; for, in effect, there is no 
pearance, that havin 
eſtates, he would faſter them to keep the moſt im- 
portant of their privileges: *tis yet leſs probable he 
would transfer this right to ſtrangers, ſince in giving 
them the eſtates of the Engliſh, .*twas in his power 
to make the donation upon ſuch terms as he thought 
214 555 beſide it does not anſwer. his character, to 
ſay he would voluntarily ſubmit to a dependence on 
his ſubjects. However, if the Wirtend. Ceimor of the 
Saxons ſubſiſted in his reign, we may at leaſt affirm, 
that its authority was, greatly limited, and very dif- 
terent from what it had been. Some hiſtorians ad- 
mire the clemency of this prince, as he ſeldom in- 
flicted other puniſhment on the Engliſh rebels 
than a confiſcation of their eſtates. We can't deny 
| but what they ſay is agreeable ro truth, if we refer.it 
to perſons of the firſt rank: for indeed, we find none 
of the principalEngliſh lords put to death in his reign, 
except earl Walthoff, whom he publickly beheaded, 
and Egelwin, whom he ſtarved to death in priſon : but 
we cannot juſtly extol his mercy to perſons of an infe- 
rior rank: *tis certain he put a great number to death; 
put out the eyes, or cut off the hands and feet 
of others, and confined many for life on very frivo- 
lous occaſions. All hiſtorians unanimouſly reptoach 
him with the death of earl Walthoff, as a deteſtable 


at a 


which he died: but this ſeverity ſeems in ſome mea- 
ſure counterbalanced by his moderation towards prince 
Edgar, who had given him very ſpecious reaſons to 
facrifice him to his jealouſy. 

of this prince was the el of ſuch moderation, for 
William never looked upon him ag a formidable 
rival. However, as we are uncquainted with the 
motive of chis clemency, we ought not to--refuſt 
him the praiſe it merits. Tho' Edgar, with regard 
to his perſonal qualities, might not appear, in the 
leaſt, formidable; yet tis certain, being the only prince 


cient to make William apprehenſive; and his right 
having been made a pretence for ſeveral inſurrections, 
the King with regard to him, could never be in per- 


fect ſecurity. „„ mt S008 TI 
William had by his wife Mathilda of Flanders, 
four ſons and five daughters. Robert, who was 
duke of Normandy; Richard, kill'd by a deer in 
the new - forreſt; where, according to ſome he 
a diſeaſe. by hunting, of which he died in the 
time of his father: William, who aſcendad the 
throne; of England, and Henry, whe ſucbteded 
him. Cecilia, the eldeſt of his daughters; was 
beſg of 3 monaſtery at Caen Cohſtanoe, marri 


1 


of Stephen, earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had a fon 
of the ſame name, aſterward King of , England ; 
Margaret, promiſed to Harold, i her infancy. 
Alpnonſus, King of Galicia, married Eleanor his 
fifth daughter, who, tis ſaid, preſerying her vir- 
ginity in a married ſtate, and giving herſelf wholly 


ITY 


His Chriſtmas he commonly kept at Glouceſter, his Eaſter at Wincheſter, 


N the ſervice of God, ſpent her life in continued 

| ts. of, devotion. 7 9110 ft; coggut o! 

e nech En 

| : e eee 1% 2 be! 
and his Wiftnüde at Walmmin er. 


r 
1 


WILLIAM 


ſpoil'd the Engliſh of their 


action, having before pardon'd him the fault for 


of the royal blood of the Saxons, his birth was ſuffi» + 


Alane Fergeant Duke of Bretagne; Adela was wife 


* 1, — 


213 


court was exceeding magnificent, and he was then WILLIAM I. 
more eaſy of acceſs, and more liberal in the diſtri- e, 


Perhaps the little merit 


His children, 
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-HILE the Conqueror (in Nottiiandy) 


WIr LIM II. 3 ann Srebaring Him- 
2 was wholly employ'd'in preparing him- 
AO ſelf for hi lad 85 n. Witham 


tin England) was buſied in taking proper meaſures 
(io 2 crown which his father had deſigned 
him: his diligence was by ſo much the more necel- 
at this juncture, as he had reaſon to apprehend, 

i Nis brother Robert could arrive time enough, he 
would engage the 2 to declare for him: twas 
therefore prudent to ſecure, before hand, the votes 
of the Normans, who being in Fe of all the 
fiefs, and all the imployments of the kingdom, the 
choice would properly depend on their deciſion: but 
it was not of leſs importance to win over the Engliſh, 
leaſt they, joining with Robert's partiſans, might 
turn the ſcale in his favour. Toung Willlam was 
beloved by neither; the Engliſh found him too like 
his father, and the Normans, who knew him better, 
apprehended the roughneſs of his temper. On the 
other hand, the right of 'birth pleaded. for Robert, 
while William had no other 5 for his preten- 
ſions than the deſire the King ſhew'd of his ſucceed- 
ing him: but the indication of his deſire not being 
ollowed by an 1 7 appointment, as ſo far from 
ing ſufficient; that it was very probable, it had not 
— — the effect which the dying King propoſed, if 
care had not been taken to diſpoſe the minds of the 
people to agree to it, before the news of his death 
Inrrigues for arriv'd in England. William, who foreſaw this 


. 


procuring the difficulty, had made his ſon ſet out for that kingdom 


in all haſte, that with the aſſiſtance of Lanfrank and 


crown for 


1 + _ other lords; he might take proper meaſures to faci- 


—— litate his deſign. Endes, high - treaſurer, and Lan- 
frank, 'archbiſhop of Canterbury, were of great 
ſervice to che gince upon this oecaſion; the former, 
not only, before hand, ſecured Dover, Wincheſter, 
Penſey, Haſtings, and ſome other towns on the 
ſouthern coaſt, but deliver'd up to him the tate 
King's treaſure, which améunted to ſixty thouſand 
pounds, beſide plate and jewels to a much greater 
value. Lanfrank, (who had acquir'd the eſteem and 
affection, as well of the Engliſn as of the Normans) 
on his ſide, employ'd all his intereſt to make friends 
for William. He was ſo proſperous in his endea- 

| vours, that in a little time he engag d. in his party 
en che lords of both nations who were capable of doing 
him moſt ſervice. They beſide uſed ſeveral other 
means to incline the minds of the people towards 

Daniel. William. They ſpread'a rumour among the Engliſh; 
chat he had firmly reſolved to follow another plan 

of government than that of his father's; that he 

would have his ears always open to their juſt com- 

ints and would abolith thoſe laws made fince the 

revolution, which were too ſeyere, and eſpecially 

J. Brompton. 'thoſe' relating to the game. In ſhort, they promiſed 
for him, that the Engliſh ſhould have part of their 


.cientiprivileges 3 on the other hand, they inſinuated 
to the Normans, that the moſt certain way for them 
t 55 their acquiſitions, was to confirm the con- 
queror s choice: that the young prince once ſeated 
on the throne, would fot 15 

to ſupport them, ſince his pretenſions to the erown, 


and their titles to their eſtates, would have but one 


and the fame foundation, Robert being abſent had 
but few advocates for him ; thoſe who were inclin'd 
to favour him being doubtful what he himſelf would 
determine upon his return, durſt not openly declare 
on his ſide, foreſeeing ſuch a procedure would-be 


follow'd by very miſchievous conſequences, ſhould 


he not think fit to ſupport them; beſide, his fac- 
4 2 * 71 1 8 P 
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tion was without a head. William had the precau- WIV Ig 

tion, notwithſtanding the commands of his father, Ax nge 

to continue Ulnoth and Morkar in confnement, t 

fearing they might plate themſelves at the head of d 

the Engliſh, whom he did not think inclined to his 5 

intereſt. . Theſe circumſtances, well improved by Willan g | 

Lanfränk, and other friends of prince William, con- cound. 

curring to procure him the crown, it was ſer upon Pian Od 

his head the twerity-ſeventh of September, eighteen ml 

days after the death of his father, : 
This prince; ſurnamed Rufus, from his red hair, Thispring, 

was thirty years old when he aſcended the throne; character. 

In all likelfhobd his advancement was dwing to the 

diſpleaſure which Robert had given the King, who. 

never pardon'd him his rebellion: In effect William 

had no viſible advantage over his elder brother: 

the only good quality remarkable in him; was an 

exceſs of courage, and even this was hard to be di- 

ſtinguiſhed from a ſavage fierceneſs: moreover, he 

was of a very ill temper, which never having been 

corrected by education, often hurried him on to the 

committing actions unworthy of a prince. As from 

his youth he was train'd up in arms, and lived in a 

court where he ſaw perpetual examples of ſcyerity 

and abſolute authority, he had contracted a rongh- 

neſs: of behaviour which was not leſs than brutal. 

To' theſe ill qualities he added a great diſregard of 

religion, and in his whole conduct gave proot that 

he made no pretenſions either to honour or honeſty: 

He was altogether as covetous of money as His fa- 

ther had been; but as the Conqueror amaſs'd it to 

hoard in his coffers; and did not eaſily part with it, 

William Rufus was fond of it to ſquander in uſelefs 

expences, in which his humour was more prevalent 

than his reaſon. However, in the beginning of his 

reign, as it was his intereſt to conceal his inelina- 

tions, fearing to alarm his ſubjects, he, for ſome 

time, laid himſelf under a reſtraint. The people 

obſerved, with ſatisfaction, that he affected in all his 

actions to be guided by the advice of Lanfrank, 

Who was univerſally beloved and eſteemed. The 

deference' he at firſt paid to this prudent counſellor; 

eneburaged the Engliſh to hope an advantageous 


en. 


would net liſten to thoſe who endeavour d 5 to engage 
them in Robert's intereſt 0 re 


tumbling him from the throne. His uncle Odo, 6.1 Mala, 


could hot, without envy, ſee Linfrank in favour: S. Duneln. 
he had long entertained a ſecret hatred to this pre- Od Vital 


late, who had adviſed the King to arreſt him when 


— 


oject the dethroning of William, aud croun 
and the * — Robert, — returned to r 
Normandy. The right of that price, as eldeſt 
brother; furniſhed him with a very ſpeeious pre- 
tence Having taken this reſolution, he drew 
ſome of the principal Norman Lords into tbe 
plot, it being neceſſary to begin wich them, as 
a nem E 
take nothing. Theſe lords being gain d, and ſeye- 

ral others — in, *twas no difficult — to 
bring into the ſame intereſt ſome of the principal of f 
| the Engliſh, moſt of whom being ee of 
| their eſtates, hoped ſome relief from the commo- 
tions which the contention of the two brothers would 
| ſoon ſtir up in the Kingdom, Odo, to forti 

| 5 bo 


” 23 
* 


change of fortune, and was the chief reaſon they R.deHoredes 4 


But while the confidence he repoſed in tus pre. Aw 1088. | 
late gain'd upon the minds of the Engliſh, it A conſpiracy 4 
brought him into ſuch troubles as were very near 282k W 


biſnop of Bayeux, lately releaſed from priſon, R.deHovetea, © 


The biſhop ae 

: 5 | ther ric 2 Bayeux forms 2? 
he was ſetting out for Rome. This paſſion, added a projet ode - 
um, t | t0ithe'-defire of ruling as he before had done; throneWillam * 
eſtates returned them, and be admitted to their an- | made i him 
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Wit FAM II. 


Ant 1088. 
— 


Robert bor- 
rows money 
of his brother 
Henry. 

J. Brompton. 


The conſpira- 


tors take up 
Ams. 


both natlons In the reſolutions they had taken, re. 

reſented to them, that they could not poſſibly 
Rope to live happy under the government of a ca- 
pricious and brutal prince, who had neither probity 


nor religion; that they had reaſon to apprehend 


every thing from him, which could add to their 
mia ; that if they did not, before he was well 
eſtabliſned in the throne, take ſuch meaſures as 
would ſhelter them from the impending evils, they 
would, perhaps, when they ſhould hercatter endea- 
vour it, find they had let flip the only favourable 
opportunity. He added, juſtice required that the 
eldeſt ſon of the late King ſhould inherit a crown 


to which he had an undoubted right, and of which | than brave, and, by want of forcſight; tad neg- in Peventey. 
Theſe re- | 


flections he ſtrengthen'd, by giving them aſſurances | 


he had never deſerved to be deprived. 


of Robert's juſtice and generoſity : he cry' up 
the ſweetneſs and affability of his temper, and gave 
them ground to hope they ſhould, under his reign, en- 
joy that tranquility which they ſo earneſtly defired. 

Whether the right of primo-geniture made any 
impreſſion on theſe lords, or William's ill nature 
made them wiſh another maſter , they readily 
came into the prelate's ſchemes 3 each promiſed 
to employ his utmoſt power to give a happy 
iſſue to this enterprize, provided Robert, on his 
ſide, would not delay beinging them a ſupply 
from Normandy. 
in the conſpiracy, employed themſelves ſo effica- 
ciouſly, that in a little time they brought in moſt of 
thoſe who had any intereſt with 'their countrymen. 
The biſhop was no ſooner aſſured of the ſuccour of 
his own nation, whom he look'd upon much more 
able than the Engliſh of being ſerviceable to Ro- 
bert, but he let that prince know his preſence, 
with a body of Norman troops, was alone wanting 
to recover that. crown which his brother had un- 
juſtly raviſhed from him. This news could not 
be other than extreamly agtceable to Robert, who 
readily gave into ſo advantageous a propoſition : 
but, as he had not money ſufficient to defray the 
expence of ſo great an enterprize, he mortgaged 
the country of Cotentin to his brother Henry ; at- 
ter which he let his unele know he would, as ſoon 
as poſſible, be in England, deſiring him to prepare 
every thing for the execution of their deſtgn. 

The Norman lords, acquainted with Robert's 
reſolution, began to ſtir. The biſhop of Cou- 
tance and his nephew Mowbray, ſciz'd upon 
Bath with the caſtle of Barkley, and fortity'd 
Briſtol for a place of rendezvous *. Roger Bigor in 
the county of Norfolk, and Hugh de Grantmeni] 
in Leiceſterſhire, ſeiz d on ſome towns ; Roger ot 
Montgomery, William biſhop of ' Durham, Ber- 
nard of Newark, Roger Lacy, and Radulph Mor- 
timer, ſcized on the county of Worceſter: in a 
word, there was not a nobleman among the con- 
ſpirators who did not fortify himſelf in ſome town. 
It Robert had arrived at this time, tis very pro- 
bable, he would have dethroned bis brother; but 
his natural indolence, and uſeleſs expences, in which 
he ſquander'd his money, made him loſe fo favour- 
able an opportunity. William, on the contrary, 
whoſe character was the reverſe of his brother's, 
neglected nothing to quell this conſpiracy, while 


Lanfrank does Robert's negligence afforded him time: the moſt 


William great 
ſervices. 


effectual method he made uſe of, was gaining the 
Engliſh to his intereſt, in which Lanfrank did him 
conſiderable ſervice. - This prelate, who in the 
foregoing reign had extreamly inſinuated himſelf 
into their favour, employed the confidence they 
repoſed in him, to engage them ro ſupport the 
King in this urgent 4.4 : his care and ſoli- 


8 


The Norman lords who were 


| 


þ 


[ 


| of Rocheſter gave the duke a fine opportunity of 


dom; but an unpardonable negligence made him 


3» 


citation brought off thoſe who had already enter d WAIT AN 1 
into the conſpiracy, and confirm'd others in their Ass, 
loyalty to the King, By theſe means Willim, in Wham a 

a very little time, found himſelf able to ht out a tacks Odo ni 
fleet, while, with an army of native Engliſh, he uncle. 
matched againſt his uncle Odo, whom, wi b gco. 775 1 
reaſon, he look'd upon as chief of the rebels, s 
This prelate had fortity'd himſelf in the county of 
Kent, where he had ſerz'd upon Rocheſter and Pe- 
venſey : hearing the King drew near, he ſhut 
himfclf up in the latter of theſe towns, which he 
hoped to deſend till rhe duke of Notmandy could 


come to his ſuccour; but as he was rather paſſionate 1nd takes him 


lected to fortify the place effectually, it held cur Rog de tiove- 

b . , : . 0 3 7108 a * en 

_ few days againſt the King's vigorous afſaul.s, J Brompton. 
o could obtain his pardon on no otlier condition 


but that of procuring the ſurtender of Rocheſter, 


in which the principal Norman nobilic 


had ſhut 


themſelves up, under the command of Euſtace earl 
of. Boulogne : ro enable him to perform this en- 


gagement, he was led to the gate of Rocheſter, 
where he pretended to p:rſuade the . governor to 
ſurrender the town; but Euſtace, obſcrving, both 
by his eyes and countenance, that he did not ſpeak 
from the bottom of his heart, took him priſoner, 
and thus gave him a ſpecious pretence for breaking 
his word. | 

William, having loſt all hopes of reducing Ro- He beſieges 
cheſter by this method, was obliged to beſirge it: Rocheſter; 
he lay ſix weeks before the town, without any great 9 
progreſs, the beſieged making ſuch a vigorous de- 


fence, that he began to deſpair of ſucceſs ; when, 4 


contageous ſickneſs daily weakening them, they and takes it. 
were obliged to aſk a capitulation. It was no eaſy R. de Hove 
matter to agree upon the terms: the King, at 
length, after many debates, allow'd them to retreat 
with their horſes, but left them no hopes of ever 
being reſtored to their eſtates or employments. 
The afiairs of the biſhop of Bayeux being thus re- 
duced to a melarcholy ſituation, he touk ſhelter 
with the duke of Normandy, who entruited him 
with the adminiſtration of his dutchy. The ſicge Robert's neg- 
ligence is fata 
to his affairs. 
. Brom ron. 


bu . de Hove- 
loſe this favourable conjuncture. Inſtead of going den. 


into England, with forces proportionable to ſo val 
an undertaking, he farisfied bimſelf in ſending a 
ſingle ſhip, with a few ſoldiers, who were all taken 
and drown'd. 8 

Rocheſter being reduced, William marched his William 
army towards Durham, to puniſh the biſhop of marches a. 
that See, who was one of the rebels; the town 31 
being weakly gariſon'd, it was ſoon ſurrender'd: —4 and ba- 
the biſhop, and all who had taken arms againſt the niſhes him the 
King, were baniſhed. Thus a conſpiracy, which kingdom. 
appear'd of ſo dangerous conſequence, was cruſhed William's wiſe 
by William's reſolution and conduct, who could conduct. 
equally make uſe of force and prudence to feduce 


making a diverſion in ſome other part of the king- 


the rebels to their obedience : he had not only 


the art to win over Montgomery to his intereſt, 
but alſo ſeveral other Norman lords, whoſe de- 
fection was very prejudicial to Robert's party. By 
his private emiſſaries he had convinced them, that in 
taking arms agaiaſt him, they gave a mortal 
wound to their own pretenſions, ſince the poſſeſſion 
of their cftates was by virtue of the ſame right 
by which he had obtained the crown; wherefore 


it was manifeſtly their intereſt to ſupport his. On 


the other hand, nothing could be more prudent 
than his procedure, in employing all his care and 
endeavours in the firſt place to ruin his uncle, who 


=- 


Place d' Armes. A military 
but it cannot here be taken in that ſenl e. 
5 Ve. I. | 


term, Which the Academical Dictionary interprets, a ſpacious place for the drawing up of troops 
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; 
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WII LIAN II. was the author of the conſpiracy: but the proſpe- | 
An' 1089. rous ſucceſs of this affair was chiefly owing to his 
William op- diligence, | | ne 

ſles his As the Engliſh had been ready to aſſiſt William 
2 ſub- in his neceſſity, they expected a reward proporti- 


2 onable to their ſervice: but they were ſoon con- 
2 Hove. vinced of the vanity of ſuch expectation. While 

Eadmer. he had occaſion for them, he flatter'd their hopes, 

G. Malm. 


but being well ſettled in the throne, he forgot all 
his promiſes 3 nay, y to 16 them by divers 
impoſts, in which he ſhew'd leſs moderation than 
Lanfrank re- the deceaſed King. Lanfrank, who could not for- 
proaches him bear putting him in mind of his. promiſes, ſub- 


with his con- 


. miſſively reproached him with this conduct; but, 
whatever care this prelate took to couch the terms 
of his remonſtrance, William was extreamly of- 
fended at it, and aſked him, with an angry air 
and an oath, if he thought it was poſſible for a 

he loſes the King to keep all his promiſes ? from that inſtant 


King's favour T anfrank loſt his favour : but his diſgrace was not | 


of long continuance, for he dy'd ſoon after, regrered 

by both nations; as he was number'd among the 

relates moſt diſtinguiſhed for their merit, who, 

face the converſion of the Engliſh, had fill'd the 
ſce of Canterbury. 

William's ty= While Lanfrank lived, and was at court, the 

runnies. preſence of ſo venerable a perſon was ſome curb up- 

on the King's deprav'd inclinations; he no ſooner 

found himſelf freed from this prelate, who had 

been a burthen to him, but he threw off all re- 

_ ftraint : above all, he gave a looſe to his paſſion 

for money, with no other view than to ſquander it 

in extravagant and uſeleſs expences. As he was 

covetous without frugality; greedy, and yet pro- 

fuſe of money; always receiving, and always 

needy, he was obliged continually to invent new 

He ſeizes on methods for ſupplies 3 one of which was the ſeizing 

vacant bene- upon vacant benefices, a practice, before his time, 

8 unknown in England. He was not ſatisfied with 

ern. receiving the firſt fruits, but kept them ſeveral 

years in his hands; at length, when he had dreined 

them of every thing chat could be converted into 

money, he fold them, in this ruin'd condition, to 

the higheſt bidder, without troubling his head 

with either the merit or capacity of the purchaſer, 

'The archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury becoming va- 

cant by the death of Lanfrank, he ſeiz'd upon 

the temporality, and kept it four years to his own 

uſe : he did the fame with the biſhoprick of 

Lincoln, and with all others which fell vacant in 

is reign. 

The writers of the life of this prince, who were 
moſtly monks or eccleſiaſticks, have mention'd this 
part of his conduct with great warmth, and have ſo 
often inſiſted on this article, that it gives us room to 
doubt *twas one of the principal reaſons which in- 
duc'd them to blacken his reputation as much as poſ- 
ſible, However, this procedure cauſed loud mur- 
murings among the clergy, but they gave the King 
little trouble; and the complaints they made to the 
Pope, upon this ſubject, were to as little purpoſe. 
In the ſituation of affairs at that time, the court of 
Rome durſt not undertake to oblige this prince. to 
alter his conduct. The church was then rent by a 


he dies. 


A ſchifi ; ſchiſm in which England was not as yet a partaker : 
the church beſide, Urban II, to whom the Engliſh clergy ap- 
hinders the Plied themſelves, was wholly taken up in forming 


Pope inter. ſchemes for the recovery of the Holy Land, in 
poling in this which enterprize he deſign'd to engage all the princes 
affair, : | : 

of chriſtendom: *twas therefore neither poſſible, nor 

for the intereſt of the Pope to attack William in 

ſuch a conjuncture. | 

en This monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
ſigns to poſſeſs poſſeſſion of a crown, which he had no right to ex- 
humſelf of pect: this ſingle conſideration ought to have in- 


Normandy, duced him to have ſhewn a regard tor his brother 
G. Malm. 


4191 


4 


— 
! 


* 
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— 


; 


nor fraternal affe 


firmly 


Robert, which might have contributed to his bear- 


ing patiently the injury done him; but neither duty Wir IIA 

or : Won could counter- balance 34 AN' 5 
reedineſs of becoming maſter of all the King his N. 4e H 
ather had poſſeſs'd, He no ſooner ſaw himſelf den. . 
ſettled upon the throne of England, but he S. Dunelm. 
formed the deſign of bringing Normandy alſo under J:. Brompion. 
his dominion. Tis very poſſible that to his natural * Vital 
avarice he added a thirſt of revenging the attempt of 
his brother had made to dethrone him: whatever were 
the motives, having made extraordinary preparations, 
the deſign of which Robert never ſuſpected, he landed 
in Normandy and immediately took St. Valerie, He take: 
Albemarle, and ſome other towns, Robert being de. ſome town: 
ſtitute of troops to oppoſe this invaſion. | 

The urgent neceſſity the duke was in of having Robert als 

recourſe to ſome foreign power, obliged him to beg aſſiſtance of 


the protection of the king of France, who himſelt 2 French 


led an 2 to his aſſiſtance, which, however, was Phil 1 
not of the leaſt ſervice to him. William, who knew him tome 
how to uſe policy as well as ſtrength, found the troops, and, at 


| means to buy off Philip, who returned without do- length, for- 


ing any thing, and left Robert expoſed, as before, — 


to the inſults of the King his brother. The duke's 
affairs, by the retreat of the French King, were in a 
worſe ſituation than before, for he having depended 
upon his aſſiſtance, had taken no other meaſures, 
William took from him ſeveral other towns, and A plot to de. 


| brib'd ſome citizens of Roan, who promiſed to de- Har, up Ran 


liver him up that capital. * 


Robert, in the mean while, was in a very great prince Hen 
perplexity; he had no reſource but in the aſſiſtance joins Roben; 
of his younger brother, and he had little reaſon to 
expect it from that quarter. Henry was irritated 
at the duke's taking poſſeſſion of Cotentin without 
paying him the money he had lent upon it, and was 
preparing to do himſelf juſtice by open force; but, 
notwithſtanding, Robert promiling to make him 
ſatisfaction as ſoon as this war was over, not only 
diſarmed this prince, but engaged him in his intereſt. 

This ſuccour came very opportunely to extricate the 

duke out of the trouble he was then in. Henry and aye 
having intimation of the plot carrying on at Roan, Roan. 
unexpectedly enter*d that town, ſeiz d upon Conon, 

wg of the conſpirators, and caſt him headlong 

trom the top of a tower. By this bold ſtroke he put 

an end to a conſpiracy which would have ſpoil'd Ro- 

berc of his capital town, and, probably, had it ſuc- 
ceeded, of all the reſt of his dominions. 

The union of the two brothers, and the ill ſucceſs Ax' rogr. 
of the plot at Roan, ſtop'd William's progreſs, and 4 treaty be- 
obliged him ſoon after to make a peace with the _ 
duke. The conditions of the treaty were, that Ro- Jake. 
bert ſhould give up to the King the county of Eu, Flor. de Wor. 
with Feſcamp, Cherbourg, and all the other towns _ Vital 
which he had taken upon the coaſts of Normandy. ** 
William, on his ſide, obliged himſelf to lend him ſup- 
plies to reduce the county of Maine, which was in 
rebellion; to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſ- 
cated lands in England, and to give him certain 
fiefs to the ſame kingdom. In ſhort, it was 
agreed, that whoever of the two brothers died with- 
out children, the other ſhould ſucceed to his domi- 
nions. This treaty was ſolemnly ſworn to by twelve 
lords on each fide, and the two brothers ſeem'd 


thoroughly reconciled, 


But if theſe two princes were ſatisfied, the youngeſt Henry, dill 
brother was far from it. He was not only omitted __ pore 
in the treaty, but he perceived Robert in no diſpo- Nicunt st. 
ſition to perform his promiſe. Enraged at ſo un- Michael; 
common a procedure, he thought it juſtifiable, in G. Malm. 
him to endeavour at being ſatisfied by ſome other 
method; wherefore ne ſuddenly ſurpriz'd mount 
St. Michael. This unforeſeen ſtroke ſtartled Robert, 
who, unwilling to leave a place of that importance 
in his brother's poſſeſſion, beg*d William's affiftance- 
to retake it. Tho? William was no way concerned 394 is there 


d . > beſieged b 
in the affair, he accompanied Robert. to the ſiege, 3 


Or thers. 
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Aw 1091. upon a rock, which the ſea encompaſs'd twice a day, 
it was inacceſſable. | 
Anadventure While the two brothers lay before mount St. Mi 
: which Wil- chael, it happen'd that William, riding out alone at 
lam runs the ſome diſtance from the camp, ſpied two horſemen 
3 who came out of the town. As he was of an impe- 

tuous temper he ſpur d up to them, in hopes of taking 
a priſoner who might inform him of the fi- 
tuation of the beſieged. Theſe horſemen ſeeing 
themſelves attacked by one man only, ſetting them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence, William's horſe was 
kill'd at the firſt onſet, and he found himſelf ſo en- 
tangled under him, that he could not get up. This 
accident had like to have coſt him his life, if at the 
inſtant one of the horſemen went to kill him, he 
had not cried out with a menacing voice, Hold 
knave, I am the King of England: at theſe words 
the men, ſtruck with awe nd reſpect, help'd him 
to riſe ; and one of them giving him his horſe, he 
nimbly vaulted into the ſaddle, and ſaid to him 
who was diſmounted, go thy way, III reward thee, 
thou ſhalt from henceforward be my knight. 

Tho' the beſiegers made but a flow ' progreſs, 
Henry was, notwithſtanding, in great perplexity 
by the want of water; however, as he was well ac- 

uainted with his brother Robert's good nature, he 
Gia not deſpair of relief, when he ſent him word it 
would be more to his honour to conquer him with 
his ſword, than to ſubdue him by thirſt. Robert, 
who was naturally generous, immediately ſent him a 
caſk of wine, and allowed him to make a proviſion 


Robert's gene- 
roſity to his 
brother Henry. 


proaching him with this complaiſance as a great 
weakneſs, he anſwer d., What, is the contention 
between us and our brother of that conſequence 
cc as to make us wiſh him ſo cruel a death as that by 
<« thirſt? we may hereafter want a brother, but 
e hen this is loſt, where ſhall we find another?“ 
Willam with- William, diſſatified with this generoſity which he 
draws, Robert thought unſeaſonable, left the ſiege, and withdrew 
tales the town. to his own kingdom. Robert, however, ſpight of 
| all difficulties, obſtinately lay before the town, till 
it ſurrender'd upon terms. Ar had the liberty 
to retire to what place he thought proper, and wan- 
der'd for ſome time, attended by a chaplain, and 
three or four domeſticks only, having no fix*d abode. 
Edgar Athel- About the ſame time Robert order'd Edgar A- 
ingudifgrac'd. theling to leave Normandy,” and William forbid his 
G en. . . . 
ever returning into England. We are unacquainted 
He withdraws With the . of his diſgrace, and know only that 
into Scotland. he withdrew into Scotland, the only refuge left him 
| in his misfortunes. 
TheScot's king While William was employ'd in Normandy, 
attacks Nor. Malcolm Macmoir King of Scots, took the ad- 
thumberland. vantage of his abſence, to make an oh pay into 
Northumberland, whence he carried off a great 
booty. The King's buſying himſelf on the other 
ſide of the ſea, while foreigners pillaged his fron- 
tiers, caus'd great murmurings in the people of 
the north, which were probably the reaſon of 
haſtening his return : upon his arrival, he made 
great preparations to revenge himſelf on the King 
of Scots: but fearing his brother Robert, 'who 
had reduced Mount St. Michael, might take ad- 
vantage of his being at a diſtance, to recover his 
towns in Normandy, he ſent to entreat his coming 
over; as he pretended that duke's courage and 
experience were abſolutely neceſſary to him, for 
the bringing this war to an happy iſſue. To allure 
him into aha, he uſed a ſtronger motive, pro- 
miſing him, when the Scots expedition was ended 
William and punctually to fulfil the treaty: Robert ſuffering 
Robert march himſelf to be wrought upon by this promiſe and 
uto Scotland. the good opinion 4 King his brother ſeem'd to 
have of him, very readily comply'd with his re- 
queſt, and accompany'd him into Scotland. 


WIV b iau II. or rather blockade of this town, for it being ſituated 
the preparations William had made; the greater 
part of the ſhips he had fitted out to attack the The ill ſuccels 


of what water he thought neceſſary. William re- 


The ſucceſs of this war was not anſwerable A LAN II. 
N I . 


Scots by ſea, were ſhatter' d in a: ſtorm, and his of this war. 
army did not ſuffer leſs in the bogs and moun- J- Brompton. 
tains of the country: the want of proviſions in 
thoſe almoſt defart places into which he had enter'd, 

and the badneſs of the roads, in a manner un- 

paſſible, by the inclemency of the weather, fo vi- 

ſibly diminiſh'd his forces, that he often repented 
undertaking to ſeek his enemy in his own ſtates. 

Theſe events might have brought William into ſuch 

ſtreights, as wou'd have been got over with 

great difficulty, if Malcolm had not apprehended 

this war, which had drawn the enemy into his 

country, being attended by very troubleſome con- 

ſequences : wherefore chuſing rather to oblige Wil- A peace be 
liam by fair means to leave Scotland, than to run Kir cc 
the hazard of driving him out by force, he made R. de Hove- 
him ſome propoſals, which being readily accepred, den. 

a treaty of peace ſoon follow'd. The conditions 

were, that Malcolm ſhou'd do the fame homage 

to William he had done to his father; that twelve 

lordſhips which the King of Scots poſſeſs'd in 

England, before the rupture, ſhou'd be reſtor'd to 

him, and that William ſhou'd pay him twelve 

marks a year for all his other. pretenſions. Prince 

Edgar, employ'd in this negociation, having ac- 

quitted himſelf to the fatista&tion of both ſove- 

reigns, William and Robert reſtor'd him to their Edgar is reſto- 
favour, and he was permitted to return to England. red to favour. 
The duke of Normandy hoped, the war being fi- J. Brompton. 
niſh'd, the King his brother wou'd in earneſt per- & © Hoe. 
form his promiſes, but perceiving he only ſought 65 

to amuſe him, he return'd' to his own dominions 

full of reſentment, and carried with him prince 

Edgar. | 

While William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz- The Engliſh 
Hamon, gentleman of his bed-chamber, ſubdued gabe acqui 
Glamorganſhire a part of Wales. He had ſerved Wales. 
Joſtyn, lord of Glamorgan, againſt Rice, King of 
Wales, upon certain terms, which the Welſh lord 
refuſed to comply with after the war was ended. 

This breach of faith determin'd Fitz-Hamon to wege Chron 
obtain ſatisfaction by open force; wherefore ga- 
thering together his Fiends, he aſſail'd his debtor, 

whom he kill'd in a battle, and took poſſeſſion 

of his country. Twelve knights, who accompany'd 

him in this expedition, were each of them re- 

warded with a lordſhip, which deſcended to their 

children, 

The following year prince Henry, by ſurprize, An' 1092. 
got poſſeſſion of Domfront, a little town in Main, Henry gets 
to which he retired waiting a better fortune. J of 
William finding it neceſſary, from the frequent William1e- 
inroads of the Scots into the Northern counties, pairs Carliſle. 
to fix a barrier ſtrong enough to prevent their 
irruptions, repaired Carliſle upon Tyne; this town 
which had been demoliſh'd by the Danes, and, 
for two hundred years had lain buried in its ruins, 
was new peopled and had many privileges granted, 
which it ſtill enjoys. About the ſame time, being 
well paid, he conſented to the removal of the 
epiſcopal ſee of Dorcheſter to Lincoln, and of 
that of Wells' to Bath. | 

This monarch had made himſelf fo abſolute in ap 1093. 


to his will. Taxes, under ſeveral pretences, were rately ill. 
daily renew'd ; nothing was done from which the S. Punelm. 
King did not take occaſion to exact money of 

the cities, corporations, or private men, in which 

procedure the Normans had as little favour ſhewn 

them as the Engliſh. No body daring to oppoſe - 

theſe oppreſſions, his ſubjects expected their only 

redreſs from his death, which they ſecretly begga 

of heaven. An illneſs ſeizing him at Gloceher, 


gave them hopes their prayers were heard, and 
| ha 


his kingdom, that he met not the leaſt oppoſition He falls deſpe - 
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He ſhewsſome unavoidable, and the exhortations of the biſhops 


marks t re- 
tance. 
Chee, 


He fills the 
vacant bene- 
fices, 


who were about him, gave birth to ſome reflec- 
tions which were attended with a few ſigns of 
repentance ; he ſrem'd to make a firm reſolution 
of reforming the abuſes which had crept into the 
government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore him health. 
The biſhops taking advantage of theſe moments, 
exhorted him to fill the vacant benefices; repre- 
ſenting, that his employing the revenues of the 
church to uſes contrary to thoſe they were delign'd, 
was an obſtacle to his ſalvation, In the condition 
he then found himſelf, he eaſily conſented to what 
they, deſired, nominating Robert Bloct, one of his 
council, to fill the ſee of Lincoln; and, making 
choice of Anſelm, abbot of Bcc in Normandy, 


' who was then at court, for the archbiſhoprick of 


Anſelm is 
made archbi- 
ſhop of Can- 
terbury. 

H. Hunting. 
Knyghton. 
Brompton. 
Brady. 

He exacts cer- 
tain conditions 
from the 


King. 


William fails 
in his promi- 
ſes. 


Canterbury; tho* Anſelm was not eaſily prevail'd 
upon to accept this dignity. | He was a man 
extreamly tenacious of the rights of the church, 


and as he knew William a prince not over ſcru- 


pulous, he apprehended taking upon him a bur- 
then, which appear'd, in ſuch a reign, too heavy 


for him. At length, however, by the ſolicitations 


of the biſhops, and the King's ſeeming repentance, 
he determin'd to accept it. Before he was con- 
ſecrated, he deſired the King wou'd reſtore to the 
church of Canterbury whatever it poſſeſſed in the 
time of Lanfrank ; which he poſitively promis'd 
to do, 
out of danger, and that he daily recover'd ſtrength, 
he defer'd, from time to time this reſtitution, in 
hopes of avoiding it : but as the archbiſhop daily 


ſolicited him upon this head, he plainly told him, 
he deſign'd thoſe to whom he had given the lands 


belonging to the church of Canterbury, ſhowd 
keep them in poſſeſſion to them and their heirs ; 
and that he even expected to have his conſent: 
but Anſelm: cou'd not be induced to a complai- 


ſance which he look'd upon as a real prevari- 


William con- 
tinues to op- 


; preſs his ſub- 
jects. 


cation. This was the beginning of that quarrel 
between the King and the prelate, which occa- 
ſion'd a great deal of trouble to both. 

William, in the mean while, whoſe repentance 
proceeded only from his fear of death, being tho- 
roughly recover'd, forgot all his promiſes, and 
enter*d upon his old courſes, The pritoners he had 


order'd to be releaſed were now, by his commands, 


the publick money. 


He forbids 
their going 
out of tlie 
kingdomwith- 
out leave. 


Polyd. Vergil. 


The King of 


Scotland 


comes to Glo- 


more ſtrictly confined; and thoſe who had already 
obtain'd their liberty were remanded to priſon: 
extortions were continued, and oppreſſion began to 
rage as formerly; the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
entruſted to thoſe only, who had no other view 
than that of filling their coffers; and there were 
none rich, but thoſe who had the management. of 
The only recommendation 
to the King's favour, was want of honour and con- 
ſcience, encouragement was given to none but infor- 
mers. Theſe irregularities determined many per- 
ſons of probity to leave the kingdom, and ſeck, 
in foreign countrics, that tranquility which was de- 
nied them in thcir own : but even this liberty, a 
comfort they imagin*d cou'd not be taken from 
them, they were deprived of by a proclamation 
which the King put out, ſorbiding his ſubjects to 
leave the realm without his permiſſion. 

While England was in this melancholy condition, 
Malcolm, King of Scots, came to Gloceſter, as he 


cefter to meet had agreed, there to adjuſt certain affairs which 


William. 


1 Brompton. 
Dunelm. 


R. de Hagul- 


ſtadt. 
Fl. Wigorn. 


had been left undecided in the laſt treaty, The 
King being informed of his arrival, ſent him word, 
that he expected, before any buſineſs was enter'd 
upon, to. receive his homage : Malcolm anſwer'd, 
he did not refuſe to do it, provided that, according 


to cuſtom, it was upon the frontiers of the two 


Kingdoms. William not being fatisfy'd with this! 


Pa, 


Neverthelefs, when William found himſelf 
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WirLIau II. he began, himſelf, to think he had not long to anſwer, ſent him word that he expected it at Glo- Wir null 
Aw' 1093. live, The approach of death, which he thought 


ceſter, and that it. was not for a vaſſal to appoint A 1093, 
the place where he wou'd do his homage. - Mal- to 
. , under. 
colm, looking upon this pretenſion as ſtarted by ſtandirg be. 
the King of England, with a deſign to affront him, tween the tg 
returned home (thoroughly enraged at the haughti- Kings, 
neſs with which he had been treated) without ſeeing ..; aColm re. 
39 | | . © tires without 
William. He was no ſooner in Scotland, but he having ſcen 
prepared to revenge himſelf, which he did, by the King, 
making an inroad into Northumberland. This He makes an 


was the fifth time he rayaged that country, ma-Nofhan mo 
king the innocent ſubjects ſuffer tor the injuri Os 
g innoc ] | ies land. 
done him by their ſovereign. Robert de Mowbray, S. Dunelm, 
a man of courage and prudence, was then gover- J- Brompon. 
nor of the northern counties; as the King his 
maſter was at too great a diſtance to give them 
ſuccour, he took upon himſelf to redreſs this evil, 
by which his government was haraſſed ; and draw- 
ing together a body of troops, with great expe- 
dition, he fell upon the Scots when they thought 
themſelves in the greateſt ſecuriry, This unfore- 
ſeen attack put them in ſuch diſorder, that making 
but little or no reſiſtance, they betook themſclves 
to flight. Malcolm and Edward his eldeſt ſon, en- Ie i; deſtated. 
; . 94 - wy 
raged at this diſgrace, endeavour'd to rally their and himicif 
troops, but were both ſlain upon the ſpot. Scot's and his ton 
hiſtorians ſay, the Engliſh ewe their victory to an — 5 
abominable treachery; perhaps it is, becauſe the R. de Hove 
Scots ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurpriz'd: how- den. 
ever, this fatal battle was the cauſe of innumerable J. Brompton, 
calamities, which ſoon after afflicted Scotland. 
Malcolm had with him a general, named Walter, 
whom, for recompence of his ſervices, he had made 
ſteward of his houſnold. From this officer, is Origin of the 
deſcended the family of the Stuarts, which has family ofthe 
for a very long while held the ſcepter of Scot- * 
land, and for about an age weilded that of Eng- 
land Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm, and 
ſiſter of Edgar Athcling, lived but three days after 
the melancholy news of the death of her 5 and Death of Mar- 
huſband. Tho' Malcolm left other ſons of age garetwife of 
to ſucceed him, the Scots crown'd his brother Waleolm. 
Donald, who was no ſooner on the throne, than he Donald bro- 
drove all the Ergliſh out of the kingdom. Edgar ther to Mal. 
Atheling was of this number, who, taking with —_ K 
him his two nephews, ſons of Malcolm, retired ef $cotng* 
P 7 115 of Scotland. 
into England. 5 
The Scots defer'd revenging their overthrow. no He makes an 
longer than the time requiſice for crowning ano- England. 
ther King. Towards the end of ſummer, Donald, 
placing himſclf at the head of his troops, made an 
irruption into Ecgland, and took cruel vengeance 
for the death of Malcolm. William had no ſooner 
received this news, but he ſent an army towards 
the north, under the command of Duncan, a natu- 
ral ſon of the late King of Scots. At the approach 
ot theſe troops, Donald made a haſty retreat into 
his own kingdem 3 but he was ſo cloſely follow'd, 
he cou'd not avoid coming to a battle; and as his 
forces were very much inferior to thoſe of the Eng- | 
Iiſh, was defeated, and obliged to retreat into the Donald is de- 
iſles Hcbrides, This misfortune, cauſing a very feated. 
great conſternation among the Scots, Duncan took Puncan is 
advantage of the conjuacture, and cauſed himſelf crowned. 
to be crown'd King in lieu of Donald. bo 
In the mean time, new troubles ariſing in Wales, A war agaial 
drew the Engliſh arms into that country. This Wales. 
war proved fatal to the Welſh, in which they 1ſt 
pore of their territories together with their King, 
ice, who was lain in a battle. nnen 
The affairs of Scotland and Wales being terminated Aw 1094. 


to William's ſatisfaction, he was not long ſeeking William 


n r war on 
new opportunities for action. His brother Robert, R_ 


diſpleaſed the late treaty was not performed, made Robert. 
ſuch preparations as gave William reaſon. to appre- Ann. Sax. 
hend he deſigned to recover the towns he had FE Wigorn. 
yielded to him; wheretore, without giving W 
1 a N 
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WI IIa II. the leaſt trouble to make good the conditions of 

An' 1094+ the ſaid treaty, reſolved to lead an army into 

Normandy, either for the conſervation of thoſe 

towns, or to make new acquiſitions. In his way 

fo the ſea, he paſs'd through Haſtings, where he 

viſited the abbey of Battle, the church of which 

He cauſes the convent he caus'd. to be conſecrated and dedicated 

abbey of Bat- to St, Martin, as the King his father had com- 

te to Ve _ manded. Being arrived in Normandy, he deſired 

mn a conference with his brother, in which he endea- 

Conferences vour'd to amuſe him with new promiſes ; but this 

berween the interview producing nothing, a ſecond was agreed 

wo brother. upon, to be in preſence of the four and twenty ba- 

rons who had ſworn to the treaty. William had 

no other deſign than to intimidate thoſe barons, 

that they might throw the blame upon Robert: 

but finding, on the contrary, they all openly de- 

clared for him, he broke off the conference, and 

William began hoſtilities Having bribed the governors, 

makes acqui- he got poſſeſſion of ſome towns; but Robert, after 

ſuions. this, receiving ſuccours from France, retook Ar- 

arr N genton, and made the gariſon, conſiſting of 800 

from France. men, priſoners: he afterwards beſieged the caſtle 

of Holms, which ſurrender'd at diſcretion. This 

William finds proſperous ſucceſs convinced William that he would 

meansto make hardly get off of this war without loſs, if the 

the F — French continued in his brother's ſervice; but 

— vie having learn'd by experience, that Philip was not 

inſenſible to preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame 

method which had before ſo. well ſucceeded : tho', 

after the exceſſive ſums he had raiſed in his king- 

dom, it appear'd a difficult matter to exact thoſe 

He makes uſe Which he now wanted, yet, as he had a fertile in- 

of anextraor- vention, he thought of a new method, which ſuc- 

_ method ceeded to his with. Under pretence, that he had 

_ ue mo urgent occaſion, for reinforcements, he ſent orders 

8. Dunelm, into England to raiſe, with all poſſible expedition, 

an army of twenty thouſand men, In this levy, 

which was carried on with great ſeverity, they 

fought out people who were in the eaſieſt circum- 

ſtances (or hos who could not, without great de- 

triment, quit their families) to preſs them into 

the ſervice. The troops being ready to embark, 

the high-treaſurer told them from the King, that 

every man had liberty to return home, paying ten 

| ſhillings. This news was do agreeable to theſe 

ſoldiers, | enliſted by force, tliat there was not one 

but readily paid this moderate ſum, to be ex- 

cuſed of: the duty; by which means William ga- 

ther*d' ten thouſand pounds ſterling, and with it 

purchaſed the retreat of the French troops, which 

d gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs. 

Au. 1095. Robert's affairs were brought into a very bad 

on . condition by the departure of the auxiliary troops, 

ot and, tis very probable, their defection. would have 

been the loſs of his ſtates, it the King had not been 

obliged. to return into England to repel the Welſh, 

who had waſted Shropſhire and Cheſhire. Never 

could diverſion happen to him in a more unlucky 

ſeaſon, as it wreſted out. of his hands the dutchy of 

0 Normandy, which he looked upon as a ſecure 

conqueſt. - However, though much againſt his in- 

clinations, he left this country, and being recon- 

ciled to his brother Henry, took: him with him 
into England. E | 

As ſoon as he arrived, he marched into Wales, 

where he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery, which 

had been demoliſhed. The Welſh, upon his ap- 

proach, withdrew, according to their uſual cuſtom, 


to the mountains, where *twas impoſſible for him | 


to follow them. As he was unacquainted with 
the difficult paſſes of this country, and obſtinate in 
purſuing his enemies in their retreats, he ſo dimi- 
niſhed his army, that he was obliged to retire with- | 


Notwithſtanding all the difficulties he met with WILLIAM II. 
in this expedition, he would, the fame year, (having Aw 1096. 
reinforced his army by new levies) undertake ano- 3 
ther; but had ſcarcely enter'd into that coun- dition 8 : 
try, when he was again obliged to abandon the Wales. 
enterprize, to take care of aftairs of greater im- 
9 2 —— nearer concern to him. 

obert de Mowbray, who had done the King a 
ſignal ſervice by the victory obtained over the 80905 =_— 
elated by this proſperous ſucceſs, thought William S. Malm. 
could not ſufficiently recompence a ſervice of ſo &. de Hove- 
great importance: but this prince, who was not na- S. Dunelm 
turally generous, took ſo little notice of it, that, ]. Brompton, 
full of reſentment, this haughty man reſolved upon 
making him repent his neglect. The revenge he 
meditated was no leſs than that of depoſing Willi- 
am, and placing the crown upon the head of 
Stephen earl of Albemarle, nephew of William the 
Conqueror. He had the addreſs to bring into his 
plot ſeveral noblemen, who were as little ſatisfied 
as himſelf with the rude and inſulting behaviour of 
the King towards them. William received advice 
of this conſpiracy when he was upon his march to- 
wards Wales, but looking upon the Welſh war of 
little moment, in . of that which threaten'd 


him, he changed his rout, and haſten'd his march 


towards the north, deſigning to fall upon the chief 
of the malecontents, before he could be join'd by 
others. The conſpirators foreſeeing he would direct william runs 


his march that way, laid an ambuſcade for him, riſque of 


into which he had infallibly fallen, if he had not falling into the 
been informed of it by William of Tunbridge, — 
who was one in the conſpiracy. The rebels having 9 
fail'd in this deſign, William continued his march 


to beſiege the caſtle of Bamburgh, where Mow- He beſieges | 
bray had ſhut himſelf up. This place, which was Bamburgh ; 


ſtrong and well fortify'd, making a longer defence 

than William expected, he refolved to change the 

ſiege into a blockade, that he might march againſt 

* 3 A e who had taken arms; to 

which end he built, near the caſtle of Bamburgh, . i 

a fort, he named Malvoiſin *; as it was 1 * R 
great a reſtraint upon the place beſieged, that no voin. 
ſuccour could be thrown into it. Some time after, * Fog manta 
Mowbray ſallying out, upon falſe intelligence, had 1 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the be- Mowbray is 
ſiegers. The King being informed of it, or- taken and pu- 
dered the priſoner to be led to the walls of the 2 | 
caſtle, and, if the beſieged refuſed to ſurrender, in 2 

their ſight to put out his eyes. This order produ- 

ced the wiſh'd effect; the place furrenaler'd upon 

terms, and Mowbray was confined in the caſtle of 

Windſor, where he remain'd thirty years priſoner. 

His partiſans in the rebellion did not meet with a Puniſhment of 
much milder treatment: Roger Lacy was deprived his partilans, 
of all his lands; Hugh, earl of Chetter paid three 
thouſand pounds ranſom for his life; the cqunt -- 

d' Eu, juſtifying his innocence by a combat with 

his accuſer, being overcome, was condemned to 

loſe his eyes, and to be caſtrated; William d' Ar- 

dres, impeached of the ſame crime, was condemned 

and hanged, though he proteſted his innocence to 

the laſt; all the reſt were puniſhed after different 

ways, not one eſcaping, 


William being freed from this trouble, ſoon fell A miſunder- 


into another, by a revival of the diſputes between ſanding be- 
the 


him and the archbiſhop of Canterbury : the for- tween 


mer had too little regard for the privileges of the fing and An. 


wie | . ſelm. 
church, and the latter maintained them too rigo- R deHoveden. 


rouſly. This prelate had the preſumption to ac- H. Hunting. 
| knowledge Urban II as the lawful Pope, though S. Dunelm. 
he was very ſenſible William was inclined to Cle- 

ment, who diſputed the holy See with the former. 

It was vainly repreſented to the archbiſhop, that a 


— * 
— 
— 


out having done the Welſh much damage. 


\ 1.02 T5. oe) 


law, in the preceding reign, forbad the acknow- 


That is, ill neighbour, 
Vol. I. 


Ooo 


ledging 
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Wit II. ledæing any Pope without the King's conſent. The 
An' 1095. 9 CT Le to have any effect on this pre- 
| late, who pretended the King had no right to in- 
terpoſe in eccleſiaſtical affairs: but upon what foun- 
dation did he himſelf pretend to decide upon thoſe 
olf the Engliſh church? The King, who was not 
inclined to yield to his ſubject, beginning to treat 
the archbiſhop roughly, he aſked leave to go to 

the court of Rome. William at firſt refuſed 
him, but at length conſented, being glad to be 
deliver'd from him. In the mean while, that this 
relate might not leave the kingdom without ſome 

reſh marks of his diſpleaſure, when he was read 
to ſer fail, he ſent an officer who ſearched his 
baggage, and took away all the money he found, 
under pretence that it was contrary to the laws 
of the \ hi. to export any of the coin. After 
the departure of Anſelm, the King ſeized upon all 
the temporality of the archiepiſcopal ſee, which he 
kept in his hands during the remainder of his life. 
Anſelm continued ſome time with the Pope, where 
he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to create the King 
troubles ; but, at length, perceiving Urban would 
not engage in this quarrel, he withdrew to a monaſtery 

in Lions, where he continued till William's death. 
An' 1096. Urban II was at this time upon the point of 
A Cruſade to opening the great deſign he had ſo long meditated 
recover the ] mean, the famous Cruſade *, undertaken to wreſt 


Holy Land, : 1 : 
S. Dunelm. the Holy Land ſrom the Saracens. This great 


FI. Wigorn, enterprize is ſo well known, *twould be needleſs | 


Eadmer, to give a detail of it in this hiſtory ; *twill be 
enough to remind the reader, that Peter the Her- 
mit was the firſt projector; that Urban II preach'd 
upon it in the council of Clermont ; and that an 
infinite number of people of all ranks throughout 
Europe, concur'd in the undertaking. The badge 
of theſe was a red croſs ſew'd on their ſhoulders, 
which gave them the appellation of Croiſcs, and 
that of Cruſade to the enterprize. Their motto 
was, Gop wiLLs IT. The chief of this cruſade 
were, Hugh of France, Godfrey dc Bouillon, Ray- 
mond of Toulouſe carl of St. Giles, Robert earl 
of Flanders, Baldwin earl of Heynault, Bohemund 

rince of Tarentum, Tancred his nephew, and Ro- 
* duke of Normandy. This laſt was extreamly 
deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in this war; but 
he wanted money to detray the neceſſary expence ; 

Robert bor- the only method he could think on to raiſe it, was 


ros money of by mortgaging his dutchy of Normandy to the 
the King his King his brother, 


3 William very joy fully enter'd 
Which Lemort- into the propoſal ; but as his impolls had already 
gages Nor- drein'd his kingdom, he was obliged to have re- 
mandy. courſe to new means; the beſt he could deviſe was, 
R. de Hove- to deſire the wealthieſt of his ſubjets, eſpecially 
William ex- the nobility and clergy, to furniſh him with the 
torts from his ſums he wanted. This requeſt, differing in audi 


ſubjects the from a command, thoſe who would have excus' 


ban + themſelves, were compell'd to obey, William ma- 
brother. king no diſtinction of perſons. his compulſion 


G. Malmeſb. gave the lords a pretence to uſe the ſame conſtraint 
with their vaſſals to force their contributing to- 
wards the ſupplies the King demanded, Several of the 
clergy, eithernot having, or pretending not to have, 
the ſums exacted of them in readineſs, were obliged 
to melt the gold and ſilver belonging to their 
_ churches, even to the ſhrines of ſaints. 

The different Let us here for a moment reflect on the different 

characters of characters of theſe two brothers; the elder is ſcru- 

the o bro pulous of burthening his ſubjects, for the expence of 

thers. 2 8 

| an expedition univerſally approv'd, chuſing rather 
to mortgage his dutchy, than aſk their aſſiſtance, 
The younger does not heſitate at extorting money 


from his, to acquire an advantage which could be 
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none to them, and was for no other end than to 


| Cadogan King of 


ki 


; Wirriau 
tify his ambition. We may hence judge the injury Ax 1096. 
William the Conqueror did the Engliſh, in giving 
the kingdom to William preferably to Robert. 

Rabert being ſer out on his expedition, and Wil: A war betuer 
liam having taken poſſeſſion of Normandy, he made William an 
a demand on the king of France for the French part Philip 1. 
of Vexin t, which he claim'd, as appertaining to 
the dutchy. This pretenſion was the ground of a 
war, which afforded nothing remarkable, and which 
was, by a treaty, ended the following year. 

The eaſe with which William had acquir'd Nor- 4, 1097 
mandy ſerv'd only to enflame his inordinate deſire of Welſ war. 
more, which gave him thoughts of ſubduing Wales: Brompton. 
with this view, but under other pretences, he dend Hoe. 
made extraordinary preparations, looking upon the H. Huntingg 
conqueſt as infallible, from the hopes he had con- Ann. Saxon. 
ceiv'd of ſurpriſing the Welſh. He reſolved to cut 
off all the males of this Nation, which had ever 
been a very troubleſom neighbour to the Engliſh ; 
but this conqueſt was not reſery*d for him; *is.trae 
he penetrated far into the country, by the aſſiſtance 
of jome deſerters; but loſt more of his own men 
than he ſlew of the enemy: wherefore, without 
having perform'd any thing conſiderable, he was 


once more, obliged to abandon this enterprize. 


Some little time after this a new revolution hap- An' 1008. 
pening in Scotland, made him reſolve to ſend an Affairs of Sot- 
army thither, under the command of Edgar Athe- land. 
ling. Donald, whom we have before ſeen driven 
oug.of Scotland, found means to return; and driving 
Duncan out of the kingdom, placed himſelf in the 
throne, The greater part of the Engliſh hiſtorians 

retend, that William, as ſovereign Lord of Scot- 

And, took upon him to be judge of this diſpute z 
and add, that doing that juſtice which was due to 
Edgar, the eldeſt ſon of Malcolm Macmoir, he or- 
der'd his troops ta march into Scotland, to place the 
crown on the head of this prince. However, not to 
_ examine this pretenſion, ; ſhall only obſerve, that 
Edgar Atheling, with the Engliſh troops under his 
command, ſettled his nephew on the throne of his 
. anceſtors. William could not undertake. this expe- 
dition in perſon, for the county of Maine rebelling, 
he was obliged to go thither to beſiege its capital. 
During the King's abſence Wales was again ex- The Engliſh 
poſed to the inſults of the Engliſh, or rather Nor- ing br * 
mans, who began to be confounded with the Engliſh. Wel 
Owen, a Welſh lord, father-in-law of Griffith, and Welch. Chron. 

Wales, being diſcontented with Ann. Saxon. 

his ſons-in-la w, made a ſecret agreement with the R.deHoveden. 
earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury, and, to allure them 
into Wales, gave them hopes of a conſiderable 

booty. Theſe two lords having made levies in their 
own juriſdictions, were introduced by old Owen into 
the country, where they committed inexpreſſible 
barbarities. The two King's, ſurpriz'd by this un- 
expected aſſault againſt which they had made no 
preparations, were forc'd to withdraw into Ireland, 
and leave their country to the diſcretion of the Eng- 
liſh, Their retreat having facilitated the enemy's The King & 
advancing farther into the country, they. penetrated Norway at. 


conquer'd the Iſle of Man advanc'd hither, before and du 
the Engliſh had quitted their new acquiſition. As he 
landed his troops, they prepar*d ta hinder his de- 
{cent, in which conflict the. earl of Shrewſbury was 
ſlain. His death was eſteem'd a juſt puniſhment for 
the horrid outrages he had committed in this iſland. 
This accident cauſing a great diſorder among the 


the Engliſh, they were conſtrain'd to abandon the 


* WII — 


* The army muſter'd for the expedition here mention : d conſiſted of 312000 men, as others ſa eee 
Fon the banks of the deine. . ſay,” — 


5 coaſt. 


to the little iſle of Angleſea, where they put all to tacksAngleſea, 


; y ; : „ Polyd. Vergil. 
fire and ſword : while they were exerciſing their N THIoveden. 


cruelties, Magnus King of Norway, who had juſt ]. Brompton 
| eine, 


nook VII. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 
WI via II. coaſt. Magnus being landed, and finding they had j courage and conduct had greatly contributed to the WII IIa II. 
av 1098. left nothing to pillage, return'd on board his ſhips, | ſucceſs of the undertaking “. | Ax' 1100. 

ums. and the Engliſh retreated with their booty. Fortune ſeem'd to take a pleaſure in heaping her The count de 
e But theſe little advantages were no counterballance | favours upon our William. After having, by a lucky Poitiers asks 


| ondonbridge: to the miſchiefs which, this ſame year, afflicted 
J. Brompton- England. Beſide a dearth, occaſion d by the bad 
weather which laſted ſeveral months, the King, by 
new impoſts, made them ſenſible of other calamities, 
which were the more grievous, as theſe taxes were 
to carry on works of little uſe, or ſuch, however, 
as might have been defer'd to another time. He 
not only rebuilt London bridge, which had been 
carried away by the water, but enter'd upon, in 
| this time of dearth, other very expenſive works. 
Hebuilds a The firſt was the encompaſſing the tower of London 
new wallround with a new wall; the fecond, the building a large 
 thetower, and hall at Weſtminſter two hundred and ſeventy foot 
7 — M long, and threeſcore and ten wide. As ſpacious as 
Ul this hall was, William, at his return from Normandy, 
Polyd. Vergil. thought it ſo little, that he ſaid it hardly deſerv'd 
the name of a bed- chamber, in compariſon of what 
he had deſign'd. Tis ſaid he undertook this build- 
ing on no other account than to have a pretence of 
dreining money from his people; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, deſfign*d to pull it down and build a larger, 

but was prevented by other affairs. ; 
g 1099. About the middle of the following year, William, 
William goes 48 he 'was hunting, had news brought him by an ex- 
wtherelicf of preſs, that Elias, count de la Fleche, had ſurprized 
Mans, beligg'd the town of Mans and beſieg'd the caſtle, which, 
Uk pleche if not immediately reliev'd, would be obliged to 
6. Mam. ſurrender. This account obliging him to break off 
8. Dunelm. his ſport, he that inſtant ſent back the courier, wich 
3 orders to let the beſieg'd know, they ſhould be re- 
Daniel, cc. liev'd in eight days. At the fame time turning his 
horſe's head towards the ſea, crying out, who loves 


me will follow me. That very day he arrived at | 


Dartmouth; the wind being contrary, the maſter bf 

the ſhip told him, he could not put to ſea without 

manifeſt danger: Away, ſaid William, thou never 

yet heardſt of a King being drown*d ; and obliging 

him to ſet fail, he ſafely landed at Barfleur. The very 

next morning he appointed the troops he had in 
Normandy to meet upon the plains of Mans, and 

few days after marched to the relief of the caſtle. By 

this extraordinary expedition he ſo ſurprized the be- 
ſiegers, that he not only reliev'd the place, but rogk 

And takes him the count de la Fleche priſoner. In his tranſport of 
priſoner. joy for having ſo happily ſucceeded, he could not 
| forbear ſeverely jeſting upon his enemy's misfortune : 
but the earl, far from being dejected, boldly\.an- 
ſwer'd him, that he need not vaunt fo greatly an 
advantage owing to ſurprize; and that, if he was at 


liberty, he ſhould not again find him fo eaſily over- 


come. This reſolute” anſwer piquing the victorious 
King in point of honour, he immediately releaſed 
his priſoner, telling him, that he was fo far from 
expecting any acknowledgement for the favour, that 
he adviſed him to ſeek means to revenge' himſelf. 
After which, croſſing the ſea, with the ſame expe- 
dition, he returned to the diverſion which this affair 
had interrupted. ' | 


He releaſes 
him, 


Jeruſalem 
taken by the falem by aſſault, and put 40000 Saracens to the 
cis. ſword, When the electing of a Sovereign to rule 

the kingdom (deſign'd to comprize all the countries 

which ſhould be taken from the infidels) came to be 
5 debated, the greater number of the generals of the 
of N 2 army gave their votes for Robert duke of Normandy; 
refuſes the > but this prince, for reaſons unknown, refuſing the 
Fo of je. dignity, it was confer'd on Godfrey de Bouillon, whoſe 


em. 


This ſame year the Croiſes took the city of Jeru- 


event which he had no reaſon to expect, acquired money of 


the poſſeſſion of Normandy, an opportunity offer'd William, and 
itſelf, by which he would, in all bablliry; 4 


c hi bs 
made himſelf maſter of the dutchy of Guienne and oy for 8 


the earldom of Poitou. 
animated by the example of ſo many other princes 
who had engaged in the enterprize of the holy war, 
reſolved alſo to be of the number, and lead them a 
3 ſupply. As he could not perfect this de- 
ign but at a hy; expence, he applied himſelf to the 
King of England to furniſh him with neceſſary ſums, 
offering a mortgage of his ſtates for ſecurity. Wil- 
lam having without heſitation agreed to his propofal, 
raiſed the money with great expedition, deſigning 
to carry it himſelf to the earl of Poitiers, that he 
might at the ſame time take poſſeſſion of his ſtates, 
which compriz'd Guienne and Poitou, two of the 


William, earl of Poitiers, G. Malm. 


richeſt provinces in France. While every thing was William is 


preparing for this voyage, he would hunt in the new 


his projects. 


he was told that a monk had had a dream which 
foreboded him ſome misfortune. As he placed but 
little faith in theſe omens, he anſwer'd merrily, that 
he perceiv'd the monk was in want of money, order'd 
a hundred ſhillings to be given him, and that the 


foreſt, where an unexpected death put an end to all — 70 


Qjeci ; | R. de Hoveden. 
Tis ſaid, that juſt as the prince was taking horſe, G. Malm. 


Brompton. 
yghton. 


ſhould, in his name, bid the monk dream more auſp1- 


ciouſly for the future. Whether we ought to look 
upon this as a preſage, or the pure effect of chance, 
it was that day accompliſh'd. Towards the even- 
ing William having wounded a ſtag was pur- 
ſuing it full ſpeed, when a French knight named 
Tyrrel, ſhooting at the ſame ſtag, his arrow ſtruck 
the King thro' the Heart, who fell dead without 
uttering a ſyllable. Tho? the murderer was conſcious. 
of his own innocence, he however fled, and no body 
offer'd ro purſue him; every one was buſied about 
the dead King, whoſe body was laid upon a little 
cart accidentally there, and carried to Wincheſter, 
where it was the next day interr'd. His brother 
Henry, who apprehended delaying the meaſures he' 
deſign'd-ro take for ſecuring the crown to himſelf, 
haſten'd his obſequies as much as poſſible : the cere- 
mony was perform'd with very little pomp, and 
with the regret of none for the death of a prince ſo 
ill beloy'd. | 5 


Arr. 
of! 191 3 . E 


Thus died William Rufus, on the ſecond day of His character. 


Auguſt in the year 1100, and the forty-fourth of his 
age, having reign'd twelve years, ten months, and 
twenty days. His tragical death [happening in a 
place where one of his brothers and one of his 
nephews died, by no leſs extraordinary accidents, 
occafion*d many reflections. It was publickly Rid, 
that God reveng'd on the family of William the Con- 
queror, the prodigious waſte that prince had cauſed 
ro make this foreſt. But without going back to the 
faults of the father, the life of the ſon afforded e 
nough, to Prevent, any _ ſurprize at his uncommon, 
death : and hiſtorians make no ſcruple of placin 
William Rufus oo Boſe princes, who adde 
but little luſtre to the Engliſh throne. — 
This prince had all his father's vices, but was a 
ſtranger to his virtues. William I counterbalanc'd 
his defects by an exterior devotion, great chaſtity, 
and a commendable moderation: but by the deſcrip- 


* 


| tion hiſtorians have given of this prince, he was nor 


— L 8 * 8 * 


This ſame year 1099. the Sultan of Egypt, perceiving the number of chriſtians in the Holy-Land very much diminiſh, they havin 


at moit but five thouſand horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot remaining, he drew t 


her 100co0 horſe and 400000 infantry (the com 


of whom he gave his lieutenant) to drive out the Croiſes: but Godfrey de Bouillon, the greateſt warrior of his age, attack'd them with 
ſuch lod and * he put them to the rout, and flew 100000 infidels. By this victory he became maſter of all Palaſtine 


excepting two or three towns, Mezerai, vol. 2, p. 504. 


devout, 
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| * haſte, nor temperate. He was laviſh he biſhopricks of Wincheſter and Saliſbury and Witt, 

' 4 5 4 ; g P . 7 » IT 

= 1 g on aa Kopp Bid ar and ſoldiers, and ſuperlatively ſum - | twelve r ich abbeys; not to reckon a great number 4 1109 
goss in his cloaths and buildings. We are told a | of benefices of leſs value. When he had for ſome 


" 
6 * 
9 — 


HhBocx VI 


i 


71 | o his dreſs, that his Valet de | years enjoy'd the revenues of benefices, and thought 
| — wh La 00 of new hoſe which having | fit to diſpoſe of them, he made no enquiry into * 
coſt but three ſhillings put him in a paſſion, order- | merit of the perſons who ſtood candidates; his 
ing that none ſhould be brought him which coſt leſs | thoughts were alone on the ſums offer d. We are 
than a mark, tho' he was ſatisfied with a worſe pair told on this head, that two monks bidding upon one 
| which were rated at that price. If we may give | another for a benefice they had a mind to purchaſe of 
| Credit to the writers of his life, he had neither ho- him, and he perceiving a third, aſt'd him how much 
nour, conſcience, faith, nor religion; and took a he would give? who anſwer'd he had no mone 
lleaſure in appearing ſuch as he 1s deſcribed, Tis and had he any, his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
| | | Fd, ſome gentlemen , accus'd of infringing the | to diſpoſe of it in ſuch a purchaſe. The King an- 
| | game acts, having eſcap'd the trial of the ordeal | ſwer'd, ſwearing by St. Luke's face, his common 
4 : without damage, he ſwore he could not believe God | oath, that he deſerv'd it better than the other two, 
| juſt who protected ſuch peogle. Eadmer, an au- and ſhould have it for nothing, | 
thor of his time, tells us, that he accepted money from Ranulph Flambart, a man of mean extraction, oe 


— 


the Jews of Roan, to force thoſe of their nation | was his high-treaſurer, and twas he who commonl 


| : ie eye + Prime miniſter 
who had received - baptiſm to return to Judaiſm, | invented the extraordinary methods which this prince 


William of Malmſbury reports, that he conver'd | employ'd to exact money of his ſubjects : his ſervices 
in his preſence biſnops and rabbies, to hear their | were rewarded with the biſhoprick of Durham, which 
-diſputations on religion, and had promiſed the latter] the King gave him ſome little time before his death. 
| to be circumciſed, if he found their reaſons more The hoſpital this prince founded at * York, and Baker. 
| ' convincing than thoſe of the chriſtians. *Tis true | the F Church he gave the monks of Southwark, are 
| A indeed this hiſtorian ſays, we may ſuppoſe this was | reckon'd among his pious works. | 
| only to make a jeſt of them. He is moreover ac- | This prince was of a middle ftature, but being G. Malm. 
| | cusid of having deny'd providence, and ſaying, | very corpulent, appear'd but ſhort: his hair was Bake, 
| that prayers offer'd to ſaints were both uſeleſs and | of a deep pron, his eyes of a different colour and 


| ſimpertinent. | ſpotted ; his complexion was commonly very red. 
= Obſervations ut to form an impartial judgment on the evi- | Tho? he was far from eloquent, yet he ſpoke much, 
_— _— dence of theſe hiſtorians, who were all monks or | eſpecially if angry ; he hada ſtern look, and a ſtrong 


wrote the life clergymen, we muſt conſider, that it is not unlikely | voice, and took ſometimes a delight in exalting it, 
of William II. but they have painted him in too dark colours, as he | to intimidate thoſe to whom he ſpoke. It is faid, 
was the firſt King of England, who, notwithſtand- | however, that he had an affable manner of converſing 
ing the clamors of the clergy, laid hands on the va- | with his courtiers, who eaſily found the method of 
cant benefices ; which the eccleſiaſticks could never | ſoftening the robuſtneſs of his temper. | 
forgive him. Their prejudice on this head may poſ- | Hiſtorians relate a pou number of extraordinary grrange 2c 
ſibly have made them think, that a prince gwlty of | events which happen'd in his reign ; as earthquakes; dents in thi 
ſo great a crime could have neither honour. nor re- comets, and a well which ran blood for three ſuc- reign. 
ligion: authors who accuſe him of impiety having | ceſſive days i, but what did the greateſt damage was, 
brought no other proofs but publick rumours to ſup- | firſt a fire, which in 1092, reduced to afhes a con- 
port this conjecture. As to his incontinency, of which ſiderable part of the city of London ; on the other 
ie alſo. ſtands accuſed, we have no example of it, hand, the ſea ſwelling, after a very extraordinary man- 
not ſo much as the name of any of his miſtreſſes ; ner, overflow'd the coaſts of Kent, and drowned a 
tho? tis very hard to conceal a King's amours. *Tis great number of people and cattle, This innunda- 
Baker. true, they ſay he had a natural ſon call'd Berſtrand, | tion ſubmerg' d all the eſtate whick had formerly be- 
| but this alone would not have incens'd them ſo-much |' long'd-to earl Goodwin, who lived in the reign of 
”Y G. Thorn. againſt him, if they had not been exaſperated, by | Edward the Confeſſor. This place yet bears the name 
s Other. actions in what was of nearer concern to | of the Goodwin Sands, and is noted for an infinite 
hem. However, what I ſay is purely a conjecture, | number of ſhipwrecks. | | MN 
which every one is at liberty to receive as he ſnall“ William 5 Malmeſbury remarks, that in the Acertain hifn- 
ink fit. As J find but very little commendable in] reign of William Rufus, notwithſtanding the bent of fans remarks 
the life of this prince to ſet againſt theſe accuſations; | his ſubject's inclinations. ſcem'd to be towards war, of 32 
and as all 1 unanimouſly give him an ill] yet profuſeneſs, and a looſe to pleaſure, were ſcan- K 
character, I don't ſee; how he can be juſtified. , | dalouſly common among the nobility; and even 
In all probability his common, revenues were the | among the clergy. Every place, ſays this hiſtorian, 
fame his predeceſſors enjoy d; but as he was at a great | abounded in vanity, luxury and exceſs, The men 
many more uſeleſs, expences, he often encreas'd his, | appear'd ſo effeminate, both in their dreſs and con- 
income by extraordinary impoſts, very common in | verſation, that had it not been for their continual at- 
his reign z/ to, theſe he added the produce of vacant | tempts upon the chaſtity of women, they would hard- 
H, Huntingd, benefices, which brought, him in large ſums. Art | ly have been thought of the ſex nature made them. 
; his death he held the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, n | 
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For V. The HISTORY 


_ I. 

HENRY I, Surnamed Beau-CLerk, Third King ß 

_” ENGLAND after the CON EST. ws 

ker 1. H E Engliſh eſteemed the death of Wil- leſs maintain'd the duke of Normandy's right 3 Ervav T. 
Ax! 1100. liam Rufus as a very great deliverance, | but Henry did not allow them leiſure to take neceſ- An” 1100. 


though the immediate advantage they re- 
The difpoli» ceived was not likely to be of long duration. The 


* * Norman yoke did not break by the death of that 
. — prince; there were ſtill two ſons of William the 
gucerning , Conqueror*s, to one of whom they were very ſoon 
3 Is to ſubmit. Indeed this conjuncture might have 
pr.” proved favourable had they deſign'd to ſhake off 
this yoke, or if the two preceding Kings had not 
deprived them of the power to undertake it: 

-but, in the depreſs'd condition they were, ſpoiPd 

of their eſtates and employments, ſuch a thought 

could hardly enter into their minds : they could 

only reſolve to conform to what the - Normans, 

who were maſters of the kingdom ſhould conclude 

upon. No doubt but theſe latter found themſelves 

in ſome perplexity with regard to the two brothers, 

aehert'sad- who could both lay claim ro the crown. Robert, 
duke of Normandy, had by birth a right which 


es; 
* ſeem'd inconteſtable, and ſtrengthen'd by the laſt 
treaty between him and William Rufus, in which 
*rwas ſtipulated, that the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed 
to the whole ſtates their father had poſſeſſed. Be- 
ſide, his natural generoſity and ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, which had gain'd him a number of partiſans, 
ſeem'd to give him the advantage over his brother 
| Hidiadvan- Henry, whoſe temper was but little known : but, 
on the other hand, Robert's ſupineneſs, of which 
they had ſeen but too many proofs, gave a very 
diſadvantageous opinion of him. His friends heſi- 
tated at declaring in his favour, apprehending him 
not in circumſtances to maintain his right. They 
knew he had left the Holy-Land, but had had 
no information of the place where he then was, 
and were not without apprehenſions for his ſafety : 
beſide, after the grear expences he had been at in 
this voyage, 1t was reaſonable ro preſume, he would 
be deſtitute of all means to diſpute the crown with 
his brother. Henry had, on his ſide, the advan- 
rattages, tage of being born in England while his father 
| was in poſſeſſion of the crown, which was of great 
weight with ſome people ; he was alſo on the 
ſpot, which gave him-an opportunity of ſtrengthning 
his intereſts, by the ſolemn promiſes he made both 
to Normans and Engliſh, of abrogating all the ri- 
gorous laws enacted ſince the conqueſt ; of eſta- 
bliſhing the government upon the ſame footing it 
was in the time of the Saxon Kings; of aboliſh- 
ing all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes ; of reſtoring the 
clergy to their privileges; of filling the vacant 
benefices, and of recalling the baniſh'd eccleſi- 
aſticks : but, *tis poſſible, all theſe promiſes had 
not produced the deſired effect, if rhe vigilance and 
refolution he ſhew'd in this conjubcture, had not 
given a weight to his arguments. Upon the 
death of William he immedaately poſted to Win- 
cheſter, where the crown and ſcepter and the King's 
treaſure were kept, which he endeavour'd to ſeize 


Henry's dili- 
Fence to ob- 
tain the 


Je meets with On, but was reſolutely withſtood by Roger de Bre- 


ne obſtacles. teuil, a partiſan of Robert's; this lord told him, 
they were obliged by oath, if William died with- 

out children, to acknowledge Robert duke of Nor- 

mandy, King of England; beſide, rhe law of na- 
ture had given Robert a right which could not, 
with any juſtice, be diſputed him. During this 
conteſt, ſeveral lords coming to the place, there was 
immediately a great concourſe of people, who 
flock*d thither from all quarters to ſee what was 
doing. Had the choice of a ſovereign depended 
on the lords then at Wincheſter, they had doubt- 

t. 


it cou'd be called and aſſembled. 


ſary meaſures for perfecting ſuch a deſign: as he fene 
obſerv'd the people favour'd him, he laid hold on , 2 
the advantage, and drawing his ſword, ſwore he reſolution. 
would ſuffer none to lay hands upon the crown. 

The diſpute growing warm, the lords who were e 
preſent thought it neceſſary to withdraw into a 

private room, that they might with greater free- 

dom delibcrate on what was to be done in this 

ſituation of affairs. While they were conſulting, 

the people ſhouting a Henry! a Henry! gave 

them reaſon to apprehend they could not, with- 

out great danger, declare for Robert; wherefore, 

pretering their own ſafety to equity, and to avoid 

a civil war, which ſeem'd infallible if they reſo- 

lutely would maintain the duke's right, they agreed 

to place Henry on the throne. This was ſufficient ge js eleded 

to ſatisfy the prince that his right was thoroughly in a haſty and 
cſtabliſhed, and, without waiting for the confirma- tumultueus 

tion of the ſtates, he immediately ſet out for Lon- manner; 

don, where, the morning after his arrival, Mau- 
ritius, biſhop of that ſee, after giving him the 
cuſtomary oath, placed the crown on his head. 

The ſhort interval between the death of William gemarts on 
and the coronation of Henry is an argument for this election. 
thoſe who maintain, that the right of electing the 
King was limited to a very ſmall number of prin- 
cipal lords ; at leaſt, they infer from it, that the 
commons have no right to intermeddle in ſuch 
election: in effect, Henry had no forces with 
which he cou'd violently ſeize on the crown; 
neither can it be ſaid it was rightfully devolv'd to 
him as he had an 'elder brother; he muſt then 
neceſſarily obtain it by election: this being laid 
down as a principle, it muſt be proved that the 
parliament was aſſembled at that time, to ſay he 
owed the crown to the nation, repreſented, as at 
this day, by ſuch a parliament : but this is im- 
poſſible; neither can it be ſaid, that in three days 
This reaſon 
is ſpecious, but in reality proves nothing; ſince 
nothing had 'been regulated with regard to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, from the time of the 
Conqueſt. | „ . 

As Henry's pretended election broke in upon Henry ap- 
the natural order of ſucceſſion, he might reaſo- plies himſelf 
nably apprehend its making ſuch an impreſſion to the redreſ- 
on the minds of the people, as might be attended ſing abuſes. 
with very dangerous conſequences : *twas therefore _ | 
neceſſary to begin his reign by ſuch acts as might 
give his people a proſpect of a juſt and mild 
government. The fulfilling his promiſes was a 
touch-ſtone which cou'd diſcover the ſincerity of 
his intentions; and *twas by this he reſolved to 
begin his reign. To gain the affections of his peo- 
ple he immediately ſet about reforming the ſeve- 
ral abuſes his brother had ſuffer'd to be introduced, 
into the court. Moſt of the courtiers, aſſured of 
impunity, uſed to tyrannize over the people by 
the moſt abominable oppreſſions : not content 
with plundering them by unjuſt and violent means, 
and privately attempting the chaſtity of their wives, 
they openly glory'd in their actions; ſo little did 
they apprehend being calld to account. To re- 
dreſs theſe diſorders, Henry put out a proclama- 
tion which inflicted ſevere puniſhments on crimi- 
nals, eſpecially adulterers: as to thoſe who made 
uſe of their authority to oppreſs the people, he DIB10009 
enacted their being puniſh'd by death without re- 
miſſion. Some who had ſignaliz d themſelves by 

P PP ſuch 


he is crown'd. 
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He grants his 
ſubjects a be- 
neficial char- 

ter. 


ſuch outrages he baniſh'd the court, and impri- 
ſon'd Ranulphus biſhop of Durham, miniſter to 
the late King, who was very odious to the people. 

If this new King's firſt ſetting out gave the 
Engliſh a good opinion of his reign, the next ſteps 
he took were not leſs agreeable to convince his 
ſubjects that he deſign'd to be ſtrictly juſt to his 
promiſes : he aboliſh'd the Corfeu, which they muſt 
needs have look'd upon as a continued mark of 
their ſervitude. To this favour he added one of much 
greater importance, which was a charter confirming 
ſeveral privileges they enjoy'd under the Saxon 
Kings, and by which he gave up all the unjuſt 
prerogatives his two immediate predeceſſors had 
uſurped. By this charter Henry eſtabliſh'd the 
churches in all their privileges, and ſet them free 
from all the oppreſſions they had been lately ſub- 
ject to, eſpecially during the vacancies of benefices. 
He permitted the children, or other heirs of the 
nobility, to take poſſeſſion of the eſtates which 
fell to them by inheritance, without paying a 
relief * to the King; but at the ſame time, he 
obliged the lords to do the like for their vaſſals. 
He conſented that the gentry might marry their 
daughters without aſking the King's conſent, ex- 
cept to enemies of the ſtate, and he gave to the 
mothers, or neareſt relations, the guardianſhip of 
children under age. He fixt, by a certain ſtand- 
ard, the weights and meaſures throughout all the 
kingdom, and enacted that all comers of falſe 
money ſhou'd be puniſt'd by mutilation. In 
ſhort, having granted a general amneſty for all 
crimes committed before his coronation, and re- 
mitted all arrears due to the crown, he farther 
added 'a very important article, equally agreeable 
to Normans and Engliſh, viz. the confirmation of 
the laws of Edward; that is, the laws which were 
in force during the dominion of the Saxon Kings, 
and which, ſince the conqueſt, were entirely for- 
got, or actually repeal'd. It cou'd not but be 
extreamly pleaſing to the native Engliſh to ſee 
their ancient laws re-eſtabliſh'd, The Normans 


alſo found them greatly to their advantage; for | 


hitherto they had held thoſe eſtates they had ac- 
quired in England at the will of the conqueror ; 
and conſequently by the ſame, might be deprived 
of them: but by this charter, which reſtrained the 
royal authority to its ancient limits, they found 
themſelves maintain'd in their poſſeſſions, and ſhel- 
ter*d from the oppreſſion 1 an arbitrary will. 
This charter being approv'd and ſigned by all 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral copies were 


made and depoſited in the principal monaſteries, 


Henry's mar- 
riage with 


Mathilda of 
Scotland. 


that recourſe might be had to it upon occaſion, 

This beginning gave the ſubjects reaſon to hope 
a happy [pune from a reign which had SED 
made ſuch advantageous alterations; however, their 
wiſhes were not compleat; they wanted Anſelm, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be recalled, The 
reſolution with which he had oppoſed the late King's 
op 
fedkion of the whole nation: Henry, willing to give 
them this ſatisfaction alſo, wrote to that prelate, 
who was ſtill at Lyons; invited him to return to 
his dioceſe ; at the ſame time let him know, he in- 
tended to make uſe of his counſel in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and to entruſt him with the 
principal ae of publick affairs. Anſelm, 
wing'd with theſe hopes, immediately came to 
England, and was received with a more than or. 
dinary joy by the people. 

The arrival of this prelate was altogether as 
agreeable to the King; he wanted him for an 


* i ** tt. 4 8 het 
— 


reſions had acquired him the eſteem and af. 


— 


liſh in his intereſt, he thought he cou'd by no 
method more effectually win their affections, than 
by his marriage with Mathilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm King of Scots, and of Margaret, ſiſter of 
Edgar Atheling. In effect, ſuch a marriage muſt 
neceſſarily be very pleaſing to the Engliſh, as by 
this means the 2 of the Saxon Kings wou'd 
again aſcend the throne. 8 
Henry had already aſked this princeſs of her 
brother King Edgar; but there was a very great 
obſtacle to the compleating of the deſign. Mathilda 
had been brought up in England, in the monaſtery 
of Wilton, where ſhe had taken the veil: ' tis 
true, that to obviate this difficulty it was alledged, 
ſhe had made her vow and _ the veil as a 
Nun, for no other reaſon than to protect her ho- 
nour, which, at the beginning of the conqueſt, 


did not ſeem ſufficient to the two Kings to proceed 
in the marriage, tho' each wiſhed it with equal 
earneſtneſs. All England knew that Mathilda had 
taken the veil, and were generally perſuaded that 
ſhe had made her vows : ſome authors tell us, that 
the princeſs herſelf ſtrangly oppoſed the marriage, 
ſaying, it could not lawfully be contracted; and 
even add, that when earneſtly ſolicited ſhe had de- 
termined, from reaſon of ſtate, to yield to her 
brother's and lover's entreaties, ſhe curſed the iflue 
which might deſcend from her, as it cou'd not be 
pleaſing to God. The deciſion of this affair, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; but as he wou'd not 
take it entirely upon himſelf, he aſſembled a council 
at his palace of Lambeth. This aſſembly, in- 
clined to favour the King, ſo managed the proofs 
which maintained Mathilda in full liberty to marry, 
that the council declared the intended marriage 
good and lawtul. In conſequence of this deciſion 
it was ſoon after conſummated, to the general ſa- 
| tisfaction of both kingdoms. 


of Normandy arrived in his ſtates, of which he 
took poſſeſſion without any oppoſition. 


upon the account of England. The duke of Nor- 
mandy, in returning from the Holy-land had made 


*twas this delay which gave his brother the oppor- 
tunity to deprive him of the crown. He was no 
ſooner arrived but he openly ſhew'd a ſtrong reſent- 
ment for having been ſupplanted, and a fix*dreſolu- 
tion to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for recovering a ſtate 
which had been raviſhed from him in his abſence. 
The biſhop of London, who had found means to 
eſcape out of priſon, and had withdrawn into Nor- 
mandy, did not a little contribute to animate him in 
this deſign. On the other hand ſeveral Norman 
lords, who had conſented to Henry's election by a ſort 
of conſtraint only, began to meditate the means of ſet- 
ting Robert upon the throne, and had already tam- 
per'd with ſeveral Engliſh lords to bring them 
into their ſchemes. As Robert was known to be a 
prince of a ſweet and eaſy nature, they promiſed 
themſelves a great many more advantages under 
his government than under that of Henry, who 
ſeemed to them more active and reſolute. In the 
mean while, the news which was ſpread of Robert's 
preparations produced different effects on the 


minds of the people : ſome reſolved to continue 


— * fl th ad ek 


Relief, is a certain ſum of money that every freehold tenant being at full age, payeth unto his lord, at the death of his anceſtor, on his 


entrance upon or taking poſſeſſion of the inheritance. Vid. Jae. Law Dict. 


firmly 


affair, in which he cou'd not well ſucceed without Hex 
his aſſiſtance. As his deſign was to rivet the Eng- A 


was apprehended to be in danger: but this reaſon + 


which ſeemed extreamly difficult, was left to the 


ſome ſtay at Pouille, to be there married; and 


ty ] 
N' : 
1101. 


Oftacles w 
this Marriage. 


M. Paris. 
Polyd. Veni. 


While theſe affairs were in agitation, the duke Robert duke 
of Normandy 
aſſerts hi 
) Tho' right wie 
Normandy was mortgaged to the late King, Henry crown. 
did not think fit to diſpute ' it with his brother Od. Vial. 


at a time when he himſelf feared being attacked 


Mer. 
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Heuer I. firmly attached to the King, and not to violate the 
Ax'1101- oath they had taken to him: others, tho? ſatis- 
ficd with his firſt ſteps, were, however, biaſſed by 
their inclinations to the duke his brother ; by which 
means Henry was in an extream perplexity. If, on 


The Engliſh 


are uncertain 


t part 
= ol the one hand, he cou'd ſcarcely rely upon the loyal- 
take. ty of the Engliſh, they, on the other, had no 
leſs reaſon to ſuſpect his probity : the experience 
they had had of the two faſt Kings gave them but 
too much ground to apprehend, that what Henry 
had hitherto done, was only to amuſe and prevent 
them from eſpouſing the intereſt of his brother. 
Anſelm does In this uncertainty Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great 
reat ſervice ufe to him, to confirm the Engliſh who fluctuated 
wthe King. between the two parties. This prelate, who had 
obligations to the King, was pleaſed he cou'd, on 
this occaſion, give him proots of his gratitude : 
he aſſembled the principal Engliſh and Norman 
lords, and gave them fuck poſitive aſſurance of the 
King's aer 3 all his promiſes that 
gereral de- they appeared fully fatisfy'd. Notwithſtanding, 
clare for duke they had no ſooner received the news of the duke 
Robert. of Normandy being ready to embark for England, 
but moſt of the nobility declared for him, and part 
of the fleet following their example, facilitated, by 
this defection, the duke's landing at Portſmouth, 
Hearrives in Where he was received without oppoſition. He 
England, was very well acquainted with the inclinations of 
M. Paris, the Engliſh ; and thoſe among them, who daily 


joined him, giving freſh aſſurance of the affection 

of their countrymen towards him, made Robert 

believe the King wou'd ſoon be abandon'd by the 

whole nation, who look'd upon their oath as taken 

by conſtraint. In the mean while, Henry neg- 

lected no meaſures which he thought proper to 
diſconcert his brother's deſigns; making uſe of 

Anſelm's intereſt, in whom his ſubjects ſcem'd to 

Anſelm enga- repoſe a very great confidence. The archbiſhop, 
— Joining the army when it was ready to march, 
inthe call'd together the principal officers, and repreſent- 
King's ſervice, ing to them, in lively terms, the impiety of viola- 
ting the oath they had taken, confirmed them fo 
thoroughly in their loyalty, that they unanimouſly 

promiſed to venture both their lives and fortunes 

in the King's defence, This was diametrically 

Oppoſite to Robert's expectation, who eaſily per- 

ceived this change wou'd be a very conſiderable 
Robert'affairs Prejudice to his affairs: he did not depend upon 
take another his own forces, but upon the aſſiſtance of the 
* Engliſh. In hopes the greater part wou'd have de- 
ſerted the King to join him, he had already uſed 

threats againſt thoſe who ſhou'd obſtinately continue 

in the intereſt of the uſurper, which was the title 

he gave his brother: but when he ſaw the bulk of 

the nation declared for Henry, and that the army 

had taken a new oath to him, Robert perceived his 

deſigns were become impracticable: wherctore, 

loſing at once all the hopes with which he had hi- 

therto flatter'd himſelf, he readily liſten'd to pro- 

pas of peace which the King ſent him. He 

ooked upon an accommodation by ſo much the 

more neceſſary, as he ſaw thoſe who at firſt were 
Anaccommo- the moſt zealous for him began to ſtagger. Affairs 
2 4 being in this ſituation, and both brothers equally 
ag on deſiring to come to a treaty, the lords on each 
ſide met to facilitate the means. It was very 

eaſy to conceive, that Robert cou'd not pretend to 

obtain, by this accommodation, a crown which he 

was not able to win by force of arms : wherefore, 

in conſideration that Henry was already crown?d, 

and was born in the kingdom, while his father was 

in poſſeſſion of the throne, the reſult of this 
conference was, that he ſhou'd keep the crown: 

. Henry on his ſide promiſed to give up to Robert, all 

the towns in Normandy which were gariſon'd 

with Engliſh, and pay him a penſion of 3000 
marks. *Twas farther ſtipulated, that if one bro- 


ther died without iſſue he ſhou*d be ſucceeded, by Hengy I. 
the ſurvivor. This agreement being ſigned and Au 1101. 
{worn to by twelve lords of each party, all the 
troops were diſmiſs'd, and Robert reſided at the 
King his brother's court two whole months, living 
with him in perfect harmony. 

This accommodation was in many reſpects of Ax 1102. 
great advantage to the King: it not only Ord. Vital. 


re- 
ſerved him a crown which he ran the riſk of 14 


but that prudence and reſolution, by which he had 
extricated himſelf from ſo great a danger, made 

him both fear'd and eſteem'd. But as he cou'd not 

forget the hazard he had run, and apprehended his 

enemies might hereafter make new attempts to 
dethrone him, if an opportunity offer'd, he re- 

ſolved, by ruining them one after another, to pre- 

vent their being able to hurt him. It was not dif- Henry reven- 
ficult for him to make them, in their turns, feel 15 eee yu 
the effects of his reſentment. Who has power 
ſeldom wants opportunities of revenge. Soon af- 

ter the treaty, under different pretences, he fell 

upon Hugh de Grant Menil, Robert de Pontefract, 

and ſome others, who eaſily perceived their grea- 

teſt crime was the inclination they had ſhewn to- 

wards the duke of Normandy : but he was moſt 

enraged againſt Robert de Melleſme, who had not _— 
only treated him with leſs reſpe& than had any Nielleſnte 
other, but continued to give proofs of his inch- : 
nation to ſtir up new commotions. This young lord, 

who was ſon to the late Earl of Montgomery, 

loudly proclaimed Henry an uſurper, and ſaid *rwas 

a ſhame, both to the Normans and rhe Engliſh, to 

ſuffer his taking the crown from his elder brother : 

he was not only thus indiſcreet in his diſcourſe, but 
endeavour'd, by ſtoring and fortifying certain caſtles 

in Shropſhire, to become formidable. The King, 

who had determined his ruin, was not ſorry that 

by theſe imprudent meaſures he gave him an op- 
portunity to compleat it. That he might not eſcape, 

he kept private emiſſaries about him, who pre- 

tending to enter into his views, were ſpies upon all 

his actions; and took care to make him ſay thoſe 

things before hired witneſſes which might convict 

him. When Henry thought he had proofs ſuffi- 

cient, he caus'd him to be impeached upon forty 

five articles, the leaſt of which was ſtrong enough 

ro caſt him. Robert de Melleſme being obliged 

to appear, he aſked time to put in his anſwer, which 

being granted, he made uſe of it to eſcape and 
withdraw to Shrewſbury, where he hoped he ſhou'd - with- 
be able to defend himſelf, by the aſſiſtance of the 124 
Welſh, whom he had gained over to his intereſt, ; 
When he took this reſolution, he depended 48 

the aſſiſtance of ſeveral other lords who ſeem'd to 

join in his ſentiments; but whether they deceived 

him, or did not think him a proper head for ſuch 

an undertaking, he found himſelf deſerted by all; 

and thence learn'd, tho? too late, the vanity of his 

projects. The King, having proclaimed him a 

craitor, marched againſt him with ſuch ſuperior 

forces, that in a few days he reduced Shrewsbury, 

where the rebel did not dare to wait his coming; 

and afterwards, taking all his caſtles, drove him to 

the neceſſity of abandoning whatever the earl] his 

father had acquired in England, and retiring” into 
Normandy, where he was not leſs troubleſome. He retires into 


Ys 


| . 5 involved his Normandy. 
Henry confiſcated all his eſtates and invo 12 His eſtates are 


brothers, tho* innocent, in the ſame dn ry, confiſcated. 


ſo defirous was he of rooting; this family out of his 
dominions. ; ＋˙„E᷑IdSEj—E ts 4 
The inſolence of this lord did not give the King A 1103, 


4 | Tz ; ifference 
ſo much uncaſineſs as the haughtineſs of Anſelm, ae 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, wich whom he had a King and An- 
difference which brought him into great perplexi- ſelm concern. 
ties. This prelate had formed two projects, which ing the inveſti 
ought, in all appearance, to be attended with many . 
impediments. The firſt was to oblige all ecclefi- 

aſticks 


1 . 


— 
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Haun y I. aſticks to a ſingle life: the ſecond was preven- 
Axn' 1193. ting all biſhops and abbots receiving their inveſti- 
ture from the King. To ſucceed in theſe deſigns, 

he conven'd a ſynod, in which all the married prieſts, 

tho! at that time very numerous in England, were 

at once excommunicated. Henry, who was little 

concerned in the affair, being unwilling to contra- 

dit the archbiſhop in this article, the decree 

paſſed the ſynod, notwithſtanding the violent oppo- 

lition of the inferior clergy, who vainly endeavour'd 

H. Hunting. to yard off this blow. A certain hiſtorian remarks 
on this ſubject, that notwithſtanding Anſelm's good 

intentions were generally applauded, 'twas how- 

ever thought dangerous to force the clergy to a 
continence, of which many among them were not 

capable; and reaſonably apprehended, this rigour 

wou'd incline them to the committing of impurities 

much more criminal than the prohibited marriage. 

Anſelm finding his firſt project had ſucceeded, 

undertook the execution of his ſecond, and deſign'd 

to proceed by excommunicating the prelates who 

had had their inveſtiture from the King. This 

was a different article from the former: the King 

was too much intereſted not to oppoſe, with the 

utmoſt of his power, the aboliſhing of a prero- 

gative which had never been conteſted with his 
predeceſſors : but notwithſtanding the reſolution he 

ſhew'd, the fear of excommunication ſo wrought 

upon ſome prelates, they gave up the benefices ot 

which they had been put in poſſeſſion by the King. 

On the other ſide, Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate 

thoſe whom the King named to biſhopricks, with- 

out he wou'd give up his right of inveſtiture. 

This new pretenſion the archbiſhop maintain'd with 

ſo high a hand, finding himſelf ſupported by the 

court of Rome, that it cauſed a quarrel between 

him and the King, which was not terminated till 

many years after, As Henry wou'd not forego 

his prerogatives, ſo the archbiſhop on his ſide 

pretended he cou'd not yield without betraying 

Anſelm goes the cauſe of God. As the obſtinacy of each lett 
to the Pope no room for an accommodation, Anſelm reſolved 
1 o0_h to complain to Paſchal II, who then fill'd the 
Fans. holy ſee: according to all appearance *twas by 
this Pope's orders he had enter'd upon this under- 
taking: he took with him thoſe prelates who 
had quitted their benefices. Upon his arrival at 
Rome, he carneſtly required of the Pope, that 
he wou'd be pleaſed to re-eſtabliſh them by his 
authority. ** Then (ſays an hiſtorian) the holy 
„ ſee, whoſe clemency extends to all the world, 
$6 8 care is taken to obtain it by ſome 
„ ſhining metal, re- eſtabliſn'd theſe prelates, and 
«© ſent them back to their churches.” The King 
being informed that Anſelm was gone for Rome, 
immediately diſpatch'd thither ambaſſadors to de- 
fend his cauſe. Hebert biſhop of Norwich, and 
Robert of Litchfield, ſet out tor Rome with this 
commiſſion, being accompany'd by William de 
Warelwaaſt, an eccleſiaſtick of profound learning, 
for their counſel. But notwithſtanding theſe am- 
baſſadors maintained the King's intereſt with a 
great deal of zeal and reſolution, Paſchal wou'd 
remit nothing of his pretenſions. This affair 
was carried to ſo great a height, that the Pope 
was very near excommunicating the King. On 

the other hand, the archbiſhop was deprived of 
Shs his temporalities all the time ® was abſent from 
La... . the kingdom. At length, after many debates which 
by an accom laſted three years, certain conjunctures equall 
modation. obliging both the King and the Pope to will 
| this quarrel terminated, the latter allow'd the pre- 

lates to do the King homage, and the former 
deſiſted from his right of giving the inveſtiture. 

Thus ended this aftair, which I have only men- 


tion'd by the by, as I intend to dwell longer upon 
It in another place. 


The ſame. 
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Notwithſtanding this diſpute with the court of Huxzy x 
Rome cauſed Henry a great deal of perplexity Aw 1104 
all the time it ſubſiſted, it did not however pre- Roben cf 
vent his having an eye to his other affairs. His the King ky 
brother Robert, then in England, was but too brother. 
well convinced of this monarch's attention to Ann. Saxon, 
every thing which might turn to his advantage. 

The occaſion of the duke's viſit, was to ſolicite 

the payment of his penſion. The King, who knew 

his good and generous temper, received him with 

ſo many careſſes, and had the art to manage him 

ſo well, that he inſenſibly brought him to give 

up his penſion. This unſeaſonable generoſity coſt He gives uy 
the indiſcreet prince very dear; for it proved his lis Peaſivn. 
ruin; as, indeed, his eaſy and liberal temper had 

all along been very prejudicial to his affairs. We 

have already ſeen, in the beginning of the reign 

of William Rufus, that he laviſh'd away the mo- 

ney Henry had lent him, inſtead of employing it 

to keep up his party in England; and that he 

paid this imprudence with the loſs of the crown. 

He afterwards borrowed 10000 marks of William 

for his voyage to the Holy-land : this ſum being 

too ſmall for his expence, he had contracted ſo 

many debts in his voyage and after his return, 

that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of mort- 

gaging all the ducal lands, and had nothing left 

him but the town of Roan, which he had alſo 
mortgaged would the inhabitants have conſented. 

His neceſſities every day encreaſing made him x, penn 
quickly ſenſible of the folly he had committed in him and com. 
giving up a penſion which he cou'd fo juſtly de- — of cle 
mand of the King his brother. He complained s. 
that advantage was taken of the eaſineſs of his 

remper 3 and, as to theſe complaints he added ſome 
unadvis'd threats, he gave Henry a pretence to 

act openly againſt him. This monarch did not 

want many incitements to come to an open rup- 

ture with his brother : from the time he found 
himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of England, he caſt a 
covetous eye upon Normandy, with a reſtleſs de- 


' fire of annexing it to his crown. Robert's in- 


conſiderate conduct encourag'd the hopes Henry had 
entertain'd of one day ſpoiling him ot his dutchy. 
As he only ſought a favourable opportunity to 
put this deſign in execution, he did not let flip 
the firſt which offer'd. 

We have before ſeen that Robert de Melleſme, Robert de 
deprived of all his eſtates in England, had with- Melleſme dif- 
drawn into Normandy, where he was no ſooner quiet: Nor- 
arrived but, under pretence of making repriſals Brady. f 
for what he had forfeited in England, began a 
cruel war upon Henry's ſubjects who had any 
lands in that country. The indolence of the duke, 
who at firſt neglected oppoſing this outrage, ren- 
der'd Melleſme more inſolent, who became ſo op- 
preſſive, that nothing was heard but complaints 
againſt him. Robert, at length, excited by the 
murmurs of his ſubjects, reſolved to chaſtiſe him 
and raiſing an army to check the diſturbance he 
gave, had the misfortune to be defeated. The ads 
rebel, elated by the ſucceſs, carrying his ambition 4,1. — 
and preſumption to a greater length, formed the aſpires to the 
project of reducing the dutchy. While he prepared dutchy. 
tor the execution of this deſign, he was ſtreng- 
then'd by the aſſiſtance of another diſcontented lord 
William Count de Mortagne, fon of Robert, the He i, pid 
elder of William the Conqueror's two brothers by the Count 
by his mother. This lord, not fatisfied with the de Mortagne. 
county ot Cornwal which he poſſeſs'd in England, 
pretended alſo the King ought to Feld him the 
county of Kent, which had belonged to the biſhop 
of Bayeux his uncle. This demand not having 
met with the ſucceſs he expected, he fell into a 


violent paſſion and threaten'd the King. This 


inſolence and temerity Henry puniſh'd by de- 
priving him of the county of Cornwal. The 
| ws Count 


* 0%, wor . 
* 


— — 
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fn I. Count being no longer able to live in England, 
An' 1104. withdrew, highly diſcontented, into Normandy, 
where he was no ſooner arrived, but he joined 
Robert de Melleſme, and proved ſuch an addition 
Theduke of ſtrength to his party, that the duke was under 
makes a peace à neceſſity of making a peace with them, on 
withthem- conditions very diſhonourable for a ſovereign. 
aw nog. , This peace, inſtead of plas. ſome quiet to 
The Nor- the country, render'd the two earls yet more pre- 
mans require ſumptuous 3 who, ſlighting the duke's commands, 
ſuccour from continued their daily outrages on the nobility and 
—— people: in ſhort, ſome of the principal of the 
Ord. Vital. wg ſeeing no hopes of the duke's protecting 
C. Malmſb. them from the oppreſſions of theſe two tyrants, 
reſolved to ahh themſelves to the King of 
England, to deliver them from their calamities. 
Their petition was very agreeable to Henry, who 
Henry ſeeks à only ſought a pretence to intermeddle in the 
mac tofall affairs of Normandy, that hegmight have an op- 
* o Portunity of ſeizing upon the dutchy. As the 
ſize on Nor- deſign was in itſelf abominable, he endeavour*d to 
mandy. give it a colour of juſtice, in ſhewing he acted 
from a quite different motive. In this view he 
wrote a letter to his brother, in which he repre- 
ſented to him, that his conduct had given juſt 
ground of complaint to the Normans, by pro- 
tecting thoſe people whom he ought to look upon 
as publick enemies; that the peace he had made 
with them, having left the country expoſed to 
their tyranny, his ſubjects could no longer acknow- 
ledge that prince a ſovereign, from whom they 
could expect no protection; he begg*d he would 
redreſs the miſchiefs of which the Normans com- 
plain'd; or, if he neglected to do it, that he 
would not be ſurprized ſhould he undertake their 
cauſe who had had recourſe to him for aſſiſtance, 
To theſe remonſtrances he added complaints of cer- 
tain injuries which, he pretended, done to himſelf, 
and of which he required a ſpeedy reparation. Had 
the duke offer*d his advice to the King, no doubt 
he would have highly reſented it; bur ſuch is the 
partiality of moſt men, they juſtify in themſelves 
what they condemn in others, imagining the world 
blind to the injuſtice of their procedure, becauſe 
they have the cunning to throw over it the cloak 
of charity. | 
While this monarch would have it believ*d he 
had no other deſign but thar of relieving the op- 
preſſed Normans, he loaded his own ſubjects with 
an exorbitant tax, pretending he was under an ob- 


He raiſes an 
army in Eng- 
land. 

Brady. 


ligation of making war upon the two tyrants of. 


Normandy : a war, however, in which the Engliſh 
were no way concerned. Notwithſtanding all the 
promiſes he had made his people, this tax was 
raiſed with all imaginable ſeverity, impriſoning and 
torturing, by divers methods, thoſe who either re- 
fuſed, or had not the means to pay it. His pre- 
parations being made, he went inro Normandy, 
with a very numerous army, carrying with him 
large ſums of money, which he employ'd in cor- 
rupting the governors of towns, and the nobility, 
by ſo much the more eaſily compaſs'd, as Roberi 
was not in a condition, by the ſame method, to 
countermine his intrigues, and confirm his ſubjects 
in their loyalty. The ſituation of affairs in the 
dutchy having given the King thoſe means which 
he cou'd not have found at another time, he ſeized 
upon Caen and ſome other towns. The duke de 
Bretagne, and the Count d'Anjou, fearing to bring 
upon them the burthen of a war deſign'd againſt 
Robert, ſuffer'd the King to put gariſons into 
their frontier towns. On the other hand, thoſe 
who had call'd him ir to their aſſiſtance, know- 
ing this quarrel] cou'd not be made up but at 
their expence, were continually inciteing him to 
extend his conqueſts, and ſubdue the dutchy ; re- 
preſenting to him, that there was no other me- 


Vor. I. 


He goes into 
ormandy, 

and makes a 

great progreſs. 


| a or TE, Trung ings) from thoſe evils which Hap xy I. 

they labour'd under, as they cou'd hope no pro- Aw 1105. 

tection from their own ſovereltth The biſhop Wag ng 

| ; e biſhop of 

of Seez, a great enemy of the two earls who geez incites 

had driven him out of his dioceſe, blew up the him againſt 

coals as muchi as poſſible, and loſt no opportunity Robert. 

of inſtigating Henry to puſh on his enterprize. 

One day, as he waited on him in the church of 

Carentan, he made him obſerve, that it was full 

of goods, which the inhabitants had their depo- 

ſited to ſecure them from the covetouſneſs of the 

two tyrants ; and from hence took occaſion to make 

him a long harangue, in which he ſhew'd, that 

the ſource of all their misfortunes might be di- 

{cover'd in either the negligence or connivance of 

the duke; adding, that the country cou'd never 

recover its former tranquility, till it had changed 

its maſter: in a word, he conjured him to take 

upon him the government of the dutchy, and de- 

liver the Normans, ancient ſubjects of his houſe, 

from the wretched condition to which they were 

reduced. Henry, who ſought only a pretence to 

colour his injuſtice, liſten'd very attentively to this 

diſcourſe, and feigning a compaſſion for the Nor- 

mans, promis'd he wou'd uſe his utmoſt endea- 

vours to procure them that relief they expected 

from him; however he expreſſed an extream re- 

gret to find himſelf obliged to deprive his brother 

of the government of a ſtate, which otherwiſe 

muſt be ruin'd by his incapacity : accordingly, 

tho* with feign'd reluctance, to anſwer the requeſt 

of the Normans, he continued the war. Robert 

made but a weak reſiſtance, for not having ſu- 

3 his brother's deſign, he had had no time 

or preparations. Thus Henry, having in this firſt 

campaign ſettled his affairs on a good footing, 

returned for England, with deſign, that winter, to 

raiſe the troops and money neceſſary for the com- 

pleating a work he had ſo proſperouſly begun. | 
The duke of Normandy found himſelf at that Ax' 1106. 

time 1n a very deplorable condition: he, tho? late, —_ e 

perceived his ruin, was determined, but knew not for 3 f 1 5 

how to avert it. In this perplexity, he reſolved M. Paris. 

to go to the King his brother, and endeavour Ord. Vital. 

to prevail upon him by his ſubmiſſion. As he was 

himſelf of a good and generous nature, making 

the ſame judgment of the King, he went to 

England, and ſued for peace, in a manner agree- 

able enough to the condition he was then in, but 

very unworthy a ſon of William the Conqueror. 

Henry, of a much leſs generous temper, was not 

to be molified by intreaties; he had determined to but cannot ob: 

make uſe of this conjuncture to ſeize upon Normandy; m it. 

wherefore nothing was able to induce him to an 

accommodation, which would have greatly curtaiPd 

his pretenſions: for this reaſon he cruelly refuſed to 

enter into any negociation, and look*d upon it a 

ſignal favour done his brother, in ſuffering his return. 

Robert having no hopes of obtaining any thing, took 

ſhipping for Normandy, full of rage and reſentment, 

loudly menacing Henry, who little regarded it. 

A certain hiſtorian tells us, that he felt ſome remorſe G. Malmeſb. 

for the injury he did a brother of whom he had 

never any cauſe to complain, and from whom 

he had taken a crown : but if he ever felt ſuch ſtings 

of conſcience they were not of long duration. All Henry takes 

the effect theſe reflections produced tended only to meaſures to 

the inſpiring him with a fear the injuſtice he did the _— N 

duke his brother might excite the compaſſion of the Engliſh. 

Engliſh, and awaken in them that affection they had 

formerly ſhewn him. This thought giving him 

ſome uneaſineſs, he judged it neceſſary to prepoſſeſs 

his ſubjects in his own favour, by a renewal of his 

promiſes: wherefore he conven'd the great council, 

or parliament, and endeavour*d, by a ſtudied ha- 

rangue, to demonſtrate to this aſſembly the juſtice 


| of his undertaking. He repreſented to them, that 
| Qqq Robert 
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Hznxy I. Robert having refuſed the kingdom of Jeruſalem, had 
Ax“ 1106. drawn upon Fim the vengeance of heaven, and that 
providence had manifeſt] abandon'd him as a prince 
unworthy his favours, after having ſlighted one ſo 
great (1). He exaggerated the oppreſſions under 
which the Normans groan'd, and endeavour'd to 
make the Engliſh ſenſible, that they were oblig'd 
to undertake the defence of theſe unhappy people: 
he deſir'd the lords would reflect on his own incli- 
nations to peace, and with what patience he had born 
his brother's threats, to which he had made no other 
return than that of a fraternal and charitable admo- 
nition: he enlarg'd upon the duke's ill qualities; 
and laid before them his exceſſive profuſeneſs, which 
made him burthenſom to all: moreover, he accus'd 
him of an extravagant haughtineſs, and of having 
on all occaſions ſhewn the higheſt contempt for the 
Engliſh nation: he aſſured them, that as to him- 
ſelf, he had taken the reſolution to govern by equi- 
table laws, of which the charter he had already 
granted was an inconteſtable week in ſhort, that 
while he was aſſured of the hearts of his Engliſh 
ſubjects, he ſhould think himſelf too well fortified 
to apprehend any thing from the attempts of his 
enemies. This ſpeech procluc'd the effect he expected. 
The Engliſh The lords eſteeming themſelves honour'd in the truſt 
omue ric he repos'd in them, and flattering themſelves he 
. would make good his promiſes, unanimouſly aſ- 
brother. ſured him they would hazard their lives and fortunes 
in his ſervice. | | 
An obſervation Whatever colour this prince gave to his ambition, 
onthe King's jt was eaſy to diſcover the weakneſs of his reaſons 
”"_m_ for juſtifying his undertaking ; indeed they were not 
even ſpecious. The . B refuſal of the crown 
of Jeruſalem had no better foundation than a flying 
report ſpread in England, and which, according to 
all probability, was falſe, as it is not mention'd by 
any of the eminent hiſtorians : but had it been true, 
Robert's refuſal might as well have been the effect 
of modeſty, as of pride or irreligion. However, it 
could give Henry no right to ſpoil him of his domi- 
nions. It is therefore apparent, that the only motive 
which brought the Engliſh lords to aſſure him of 
their ſupport, was the ſolemn promiſe he made them 
of obſerving his charter, which had hitherto been 
greatly neglected. 


Aw'1107. Henry made uſe of this compliance of the Engliſh 
— n to obtain new ſubſidies which enabled him to aug- 


Ann. Saxon. ment his forces very conſiderably. As ſoon as the 
Ord. Vital. ſeaſon would permit, he croſs'd the fea with a nu- 
Flor. Wigorn. merous fleet to compleat the conqueſt of Normandy, 


He lays ſiege At the opening of the campaign he laid ſiege to 


to Tinchebray. I jnchebrày, into which town the count de Mortagne, 


who had taken part with the duke, had ſent a powerful 

Robert re-enforcement: as the place was well fortified and 
marches to its well provided, it held out long enough for Robert 
ſuccour. to come to its relief. From the time this prince had 
left the King his brother, he had join'd the count de 

Mortagne and Robert de Melleſme, who aſliſted 

him with all their troops. The King of France had 

alſo ſent him ſupplies, and ſeveral Norman lords, 

rceiving Henry acted not for their but his own 

intereſt, join'd him with conſiderable bodies of men. 

Theſe ſuccours enabling the duke to giveHcary battle, 

Battleof he advanc'd towards him with that reſolution. The 
Tinchebray. two armies were pretty equal as to their numbers. 
Robert had moſt foot, © Henry was much ſuperior 

in horſe ; wherefore they had equally reaſon to flat- 

ter themſelves with a proſperous iſſue. This battle, 

which was fought under the walls of Tinchebray, was 

ſoon ended. The Norman horſe being preſently 

broke, and the foot not able to ſtand their ground, 


— 


without the ſuccour of the cavalry, the whole army Hava I. 
was entirely routed, and the Engliſh had nothing ro An" 110). 
do but to put to the ſword, or take priſoners. The gp WS 
duke of Normandy ſeeing no likelihood of rallying prices, 
his troops, and ſcorning to turn his back on his 
enemies, choſe rather to fall into their hands than 
ſhew the leaſt ſign of a defect in courage. Edgar 
Atheling, the count de Mortagne, four hundred 
knights, and ten thouſand private men were made 

riſoners. As the battle of Haſtings had, forty years 
ne made the Normans maſters of England, ſo 
this of Tinchebray put the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of 
Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had been the ſport 
of fortune, was immediately releas'd; he ſpent the 
reſt of his days in England, and died in a decrepit 
old age. The duke of Normandy, and the count 
de Mortagne were not ſo favourably treated; the 
latter was confin'd in the tower of London, and the, , ns 
former ſhut up in Cardiff caſtle in Wales, where he the caſtle of 
died a priſoner twenty-ſix years after. Some tell us, Cardiff. 
Henry depriv'd this unfortunate prince of fight, by Mezerai. 

lacing a red hot braſs before his eyes for endeavour- 
ing to make his eſcape (2) : but the greater part of 
the moſt credible authors keeping ſilence on this 
point, makes the truth of the fact very dubious : 
however, I do not from thence undertake to excuſe 
the cruelty of this monarch, who, had he forgot 
that Robert was his brother, ought to have remem- 
ber'd his generoſity towards him at the ſiege of mount 
St. Michael. Tis in vain a certain hiſtorian endea- G. 11, 
vours to excuſe him, by remarking, that from their 
infancy Robert had never ſhewn any affection for this 
brother, and had often injur'd him; ſuch a reaſon 
will never produce the effect he intended. 

The King, by the battle of Tinchebray having Henry takes 

acquir'd the Feu of all Normandy, return'd in poſſeſſon of 


Ax' 1109. 


triumph to England. His firſt care after his arrival 1 N 


was, to redreſs the abuſes which had crept into his Eadmer. 
court. In the former reign, whenever the King 
travell'd, his attendants committed great riots in the 
houſes where they lodg'd : they oppreſs'd thoſe who 
receiv'd them by infamous extortions, and attempted 
the chaſtity of their wives with impunity. Coiners 
were grown very numerous and very impudent, as 
they were aſſur d of the protection of great men 
who ſet them to work in their own houſes, where 
none durſt make a ſearch after them. The proclama- 
tion the King made in the beginning of his reign, 
not having put a ſtop to theſe diſorders, he renew'd , 
it with ſeverer puniſhments ; and indeed ſeverity was 


abſolutely neceſſary to curb that licence which had 


got footing in the kingdom by ſuch crimes being 
hitherto wink'd at. 

Before the beginning of the Norman war, Henry He grows | 
had ſolemnly promiſed his ſubjects to govern ac- more N 
cording to 1 rules of equity, and to maintain them _ 5 
in their privileges; but proſperity had effaced the a 
memory of theſe promiſes. It was immediately per- 
ceiv*d, after his return, that he was grown more 
haughty, and leſs affected popularity. He treated 
his nobility with an inſupportable pride; and in 
paring to them made uſe of expreſſions extreamly 

ocking : he did not in the leaſt regard the obſerya- 
tion of his charter, or the redreſſing of ſuch abuſes 
as produced any advantage to himſelf. Anſelm was 
the only perſon for whom he had any conſideration : 
the uneaſineſs he had ſuffer'd on this prelate's account, 
made him apprehend all conteſts with him as dan- 
gerous ſhelves which he was reſolv'd to keep clear 
of; but this care ſerv'd only to make Anſelm more 
haughty and imperious. The archbiſhop perceiving An elm pete. 


. a . cates the mar- 
the King, for fear of new broils, would not inter- ried priefls. 


(1) This ſhews 'twas believ'd in England, that Robert had refuſed the kingdom of ſeruſalem, otherwiſe Henry could not have uſed 


this argument againſt his brother. 


(2) 'Tis from this manner of blinding is deriv'd the Italian word Abacinare, to blind. 


meddle 
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xe I. meddle with church affairs, took advantage of the 
ax' 1198 conjuncture to proſecute, with the utmoſt rigor, ſuch 
prieſts as were obſtinate in keeping their wives: his 
diſgrace and long abſence had given them hopes of 
being one day deliver*d from his perſecutions : but 
he ſoon taught them, that he was not a man to 
leave any work he had undertaken imperfect. Soon 
after his return he conven'd a ſynod, in which, thro? 
his ſollicitations, very ſevere eg were decreed 
againſt thoſe prieſts who reſolutely perſiſted in a 
married ſtate; on which account ſome were deprived 
of their benefices: but this rigor was ſo far from 
producing any good effect, it only gave the clergy 
an opportunity of committing real crimes, to avoid 
the pretended irregularity in which they had formerly 
lived. | | 
The. King did not much concern himſelf about 
this regulation made by the ſynod : *twas indifferent 
to him whether the eccleſiaſticks were married or 
lived ſingle z wherefore he ſuffer'd the archbiſhop 
to go on without interpoſing in an affair which did 
not regard him, as he was very near having another 
upon his hands which required his cloſer attention. 
Fadmer. Ord. Louis le Gros, King of France, who had lately ſuc- 


The French 
King creates 
Henry new 
troubles. 


Vial.  , ceeded his father Philip, looking upon the King of 
H. Huntingd. England ſince the acquiſition of Normandy to be 
a very formidable neighbour, ſought the means to 
einctes abate his overgrown power. To this end, he in- 
Wiliam, fon tended to make uſe of William, ſurnamed Criton 
of Robert, a. ſon of Robert, a young prince of great hopes, but 
giint Henry. as yet a minor: however carefully this project was 
Henry ſeizes Concealed, Henry was informed of it; and ſuddenly 
onthe young croſſing into Normandy, feiz*d upon his —_ 
prince _ fearing he might ſerve as a pretence for an inſurrec- 
— tion. Lewis perceiving by this ſtep his deſign had 
: taken wind, put it off to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The young prince, however, by the ad- 
dreſs of his governor, eſcaping out of priſon, was 
conducted to Paris, and ſeveral other courts, where 
he vainly ſollicited aſſiſtance for the recovery of the 
duke his father's dominions. The neighbouring 
princes were too apprehenſive of Henry's power to 
enter upon this undertaking. As to the Normans, 
tho? ſeveral of them were inclined to favour Criton, 
and ſome of them in ſecret contributed to his main- 

tenance, yet they durſt not openly declare for him. 
An'110g. Henry having paſſed the winter and part of the 


— atend ſummer in Normandy, return'd to England, where 


v married he ſoon after received ambaſſadors from the Emperor 
tothe Emperor Henry V, to aſk his daughter“ Maud in marriage. 
Henry V. The demand was extreamly agreeable to him, and 
as ſoon as the conditions were ſettled, the marriage 
was celebrated by proxy : but the. erg being as 
yet too young, her voyage was deferr*d to the fol- 
lowing year, when ſhe was ſent to the Emperor her 
huſband, with a magnificent train, and a great ſum 
of money for her portion. 
The King im- The neceſſity of paying his daughter's fortune 
polesatax to gave the King an opportunity of impoling a tax of 
Pay his daugh- * Sag ern fl 
ters portion. three ſhillings upon every hide of land: this impo 
produc'd an immenſe ſum; if it is true, as ſome 
pretend to have made the calculation, that it was 
equal to eight hundred rene our thouſand, eight 
hundred and fifty pounds ſterling at this day. The 
cuſtom of impoſing a tax for the marriage of the 
King's daughters was introduced by this prince, and 
very exactly followed by his ſucceſſors, who found 


it too advantageous to ſuffer its being loſt ; we 


may hence obſerve how prejudicial to a tree people 
is a novelty of this nature, which, from a ſingle 
example, gathers the ſtrength of a law. 

Before the celebration of this marriage, Anſelm 
archbiſhop of Canterbury had paid his debt of na- 
ture. He was a prelate of learning for that age, 


Death of 
Anſelm, 


His Zeal for the court of Rome; his reſolution on Hexxy I. 
the ſubject of inveſtitures, and the ardor with which Ax' 1109. 
he endeavour'd, all his life, to eſtabliſh celibacy "WY 
among the Engliſh prieſts, give us great reaſon to 
believe he was allow'd a place in the calendar. This 

prelate was no ſooner in his grave, than the Kin 

ſciz d upon the revenues of the archiepiſcopal ſee, 

which he kept five years in his hands, The prieſts 

hoped that the death of Anſelm would have de- 

liver'd them from the perſecution they had ſuffer'd 

in his life time ; but the court of Rome was not leſs 

zealous in maintaining what the archbiſhop had done 

in obedience, only, to the orders he had receiv'd from 

thence, Beſide, the King, to have no conteſt with The King 
the Pope, was very ſtrict in ſeeing the regulation caules an exact 
made, duly obſerved ; wherefore the clergy were ob- —_— * " 
liged, in refraining from marriage, to an exterior creed 5 the 
chaſtity ; but they privately made amends for this ſynod. 
reſtraint, by committing the moſt enormous crimes: Eadmer. 

at leaſt, they are roundly tax'd with it by the authors 

of the ſame age. — 

The year 1110 was remarkable for the re-eſta- An' 1110. 
bliſhment of the ſchools in Cambridge, where lite- The {chools at 
rature had ſuffer'd a long interruption. According to 2 or” 
the common opinion Edward the elder had formerly 4 
founded there an univerſity, but this town having 
born a great ſhare in the Daniſh war, learning was 
fallen to ſuch a decay that it did not raiſe its head 
*till the time we now mention. | : 

The following year Henry croſſcd the ſea to with- Ax 1111. 
ſtand the progreſs of Foulque count d' Anjou, who Henry puts the 
had induced the town of Coutance in Normandy, code line 
to rebel. Elias count du Maine, in the intereſt of G. Malm. 
this prince, being taken priſoner in a battle, was H. Huntingd. 
put to death. Henry thought this ſeverity neceſſary Fl. Wigora. 
to ſtrike a terror in the Normans, as he fared their 
revolting, and knew very well that France would 
be always ready to protect them. 

Before Henry ſet out for Normandy he admitted An' 1112. 

a great number of Flemmings, a vaſt tract of whoſe Henry ſettles 
country being drown'd by the breaking in of the $2197) of 
ſea, were obliged to ſeck new habitations. He at Wales. K 
firſt ſettled them in the ruin'd parts of Yorkſhire, 
but upon the complaints made him after his return, 
he tranſplanted them into the counties taken from the 
Welſh, and they ſettled about Roſs and Pembroke. 
The poſterity of theſe foreigners continue to this 
day in the ſame quarters; and it is yet eaſy to perceive 
they are originally from another country, both by 
their language, and ſome particular cuſtoms different 
from thoſe of their neighbours. 

Henry was not allowed the time to make a long Ax' 1113. 
reſidence in his kingdom. The following year he He croſſes into 
was obliged to return into Normandy, where the CY. 
King of France, by inducing the earl of Anjou to G. Malm. 
take up arms again, had prepared him a new war 
tho? it gave him ſome trouble, he proſperouſly ſur- 
mounted all the difficulties, and Lewis had the mor- 
tification to ſee the count d' Anjou = his intereſt, He marriesthe 
and by this defection procure himſelf the advantage prince his ſon 
of marrying his daughter to prince William, ſon of Of oder. mag 
Henry. During the King's ſtay in Normandy he gp Anjou. 
had the ſatisfaction of getting Robert de Melleſme, He takes Ro- 
the moſt inveterate of his enemies, into his power, bert de Melleſ- 
whom he ſent to England and impriſon'd for the ee 
reſt of his days. Henry having got over this affair, i 
return'd to his kingdom, where, for the five fol- 
lowing years, he enjoy'd a perfect tranquility, none 
daring to diſturb his quiet, except the Welſh, who 
now and then gave him ſome employment. ie 

While he was in this calm, the Pope and clergy Ax 1114. 


prevail'd on him to fill the vacant benefices, eſpe- He fills the 


vacant bene- 
fices. 


cially the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the re- 
venues of which Sce he had taken for five years. 


but extreamly haughty and exceſſively obſtinate. | When he had given his conſent a ſynod was call'd, 


* Maud, alſo call'd Mathilda. 


and 
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Ax' 1114. 


Radul h is 
elected arch- 


terbury, 
and Thurſtan 
of Vork. 


Henry makes 
war upon the 
the Welſh. 


and Radulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly 
elected to ho firſt See of England, with the general 
applauſe of the people, who had a great eſteem 
for this prelate. Thurſtan, one of the King's Chap- 


biſhop of Can- lains, was elected to the archbiſhoprick of York; 


at the ſame time all the other benefices were fill'd, 
but with ſo much partiality to the Normans, that the 
Engliſh had juſt ground for complaint. 

The Welſh growing daily more troublefom upon 
the frontiers, Henry reſolved not only to chaſtiſe 
them, but even to extirpate their whole nation. To 
execute this barbarous deſign, he enter*d their coun- 
try with a numerous army, which he divided into 
three bodies, intending to hem them in on every fide ; 
but as he drew near they retired into the mountains, 
where it was impoſſible for him to follow them. 
However, he perſiſted in keeping them thus inveſted 
for a conſiderable time; but finding, at length, 
that he could not draw them out of their retreats, he 
determined to grant them peace. At his return to 


London he received the news of the conſummation 


Av' 1115. 


of his daughter Maud's marriage, and of the coro- 
nation of that princeſs at Mayence. 
Soon after Henry went again into Normandy 


The Normans where he made the ſtate take an oath to his ſon 


tale an oath to 


prince Wil- 

liam. 

Ann. Sax. 

G. Malm. 
A' 1116. 

The Engliſh 


do the tame. 


Sentiments 
concerning 

iaments, 
and the riglits 
of the com- 
Ions. 


An' 1117. 
Louis le Gros 
creates * 
troubles, who 
revenges him- 
ſelf. 


Lewis under - 
takes to put 
William, ſon 
of Robert, in 
. of 
ormandy. 


Ax' 1118. 


rince William, who was then twelve years old. 
he following year he took the ſame care in Eng- 
land, to ſecure the crown in his own family. To 


this end he called a general aſſembly at Saliſbury, | 


where all the members promiſed to acknowledge 
prince William for their ſovereign, after the death 
of the King his father, and took an oath accord- 
ingly. It is from this aſſembly ſome pretend to de- 
duce the origin of the Engliſh commons right to 
be a conſtituent part of the parliament. They at- 
firm, that in imitation of the Norman practice, 
Henry convened the commons as well as the nobility 
and clergy ; and that this was the firſt time the de- 
puties of the people were admitted into the aſſemblies 
of the ſtates. Others aſſert, that the general aſ- 
ſemblies of the nation were out of uſe before this 
was convoked : in ſhort, there are ſome who aſſure 
us, this was the firſt which received the name of 
Parliament. Of theſe three opinions the firſt cannot 


be proved; the ſecond is apparently falle ; and the 


third very doubtful. 


From the time Louis le Gros aſcended the French 
throne, he had continually ſtir'd up troubles to per- 


plex Henry ; one while ſupporting the malecontents 
of Normandy, at another time exciting his neigh- 
bouring princes againſt him: tho' he commonly en- 
deavour'd to conceal himſelf yet Henry very well 
knew this prince was the only ſupport of thele little 
teazing enemies, T'o be even with him he reſolved 
to make uſe of the ſame methods. Lewis havin 
iven Theobald earl of Blois, his ſiſter Adela's 
= ſome cauſe of diſcontent, Henry took this op- 
portunity to excite his reſentment, and having in- 
duced him to take arms, aſſiſted him with a power- 
ful ſupply. Lewis on his ſide inveſted William Cri- 
ton, ſon of Robert, in the dutchy of Normandy, 
and promiſed him the aſſiſtance of all his forces to 
put him in poſſeſſion. This young prince, ſup- 
ported by the ſuccour of France, and that of Bald- 
win earl of Flanders, undertook to wreſt Nor- 
mandy from the King his uncle. Lewis on thisoc- 
caſion ated openly, pretending, as ſovereign lord of 
Normandy, he had a right to _ of that dutchy, 
eſpecially in favour of the only ſon of duke Robert, 
who was unjuſtly detained in priſon; and his army be- 
ing reinforced by a conſiderable number of troops 


; n... 285 
brought him by the earl of Flanders, he enter'd Henxy j He 
Normandy, with deſign to fix young William in An 1118. AN 
the poſſeſſion of that country. . me 

Henry, upon the firſt intelligence of his enemy's g. 
views, made great preparations to maintain this war, inte Notes 
the expence of which the Engliſh, however, were i. 
obliged to bear. When every thing was ready he 
croſſed the ſea, and having join'd his forces with 
thoſe of the duke de Bretagne, and the count de 
Blois, he advanc'd to give the enemies battle; but 
Lewis not thinking fit to ſtay for him, (1) withdrew Lewis with. 
in confuſion that he had ſo ill taken his meaſures, draws. 
and that the Engliſh King's expedition had render'd Wh 
his ſchemes abortive. Inſtead of ſupporting his en- | Pop 
terprize, he ſent Henry propoſals of peace which ang Ky 
were not accepted, on any other condition than that the wo kin... 
of reſtoring Giſors, which he had ſeized on. The N 
treaty being ſigned, Henry immediately returned to w. 
his Kingdom to prevent the entry of a legate, whom int 
the Pope had ſent, without previouſly aſking his ap- 
probation. His wife, Queen Mathilda, died ſome 2 
months after this regreted by all the Engliſh, as 
ſhe was a princeſs of great merit, and deſcended from 
their ancient ſovereigns. 

The King of France, in the mean while, had not Lewis renews 
entirely laid aſide his firſt project. Henry having the war. 
neglected to demoliſh the walls of Giſors, according 
to the laſt treaty, Lewis from thence took occaſion 
to enter ſuddenly into Normandy, and make a great 
devaſtation. Henry, notwithſtanding, remained Henry'sfur- 
quietly in England, ſeeming to take very little notice omg * 
of the inſult : every one was ſurpriz'd at his negli⸗ 
gence; and it was, by ſome attributed to a want of 
courage. At length, one of his courtiers taking the 
liberty to repreſent to him tlie injury he did his 
character, he anſwer' d, without emotion, he had / 
learned from the King his father, that the beſt way t 
to get the better of the French, was to let them 
ſpend their firſt fire. However, to jhew this re- He atlengrh 7 
miſſneſs was not the effect of fear, he ſoon after goes into Nor a 
went into Normandy with a powerful army, and of- mandy. s 


ter'd his enemies battle. Lewis having accepted eee 
the defiance, the two armies engag'd. While the — famat 
fight laſted a French knight, named Criſpin, at- of his life. 
tacked the King of England in perſon, and gave 
him two ſtrokes upon his head, with ſuch force, that, 
notwithſtanding his helmet, he was bathed in blood : 
however, he continued this ſingle combat ; the blood 
which flow'd from him redoubling his courage, he 
gave his adverſary ſo furious a ſtroke, that he beat 
him off his horſe, and took him priſoner. This 
action gave ſuch emulation to his troops, that, after 
a long engagement, their enemies were obliged to 
yield them the field of battle. The great ſtandard 
of France was taken in this action, and carried in 
triumph to Roan. Some time after the two Kings 
tought another battle, the iſſue of which was very 
doubttul, each ſide arrogating to itſelf the advantage. 
In the main, this was a hot war, and gave both 
monarchs a great deal of trouble. | 

While both parties continued their military ex- Ax' 1119. 
ploits with equal warmth, Lewis endeavour'd (to A council at 
take advantage of Pope Calixtus II reſiding at that — . 
time in France) to raiſe his enemy new troubles. He ls dae to 
hoped the Pontif, who was of the houſe of Bour- createnew 
gogne, wou'd be eaſily induced to favour his de- troubles for 
ſigns. With this view, however, concealing his Heng. 
intentions, he obtained of him the convocation of 
a counſel * at Rheims, , to which the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops were invited. Henry who ſuſpected nothing 


from that quarter, eaſily agreed to their being 


(1) French hiſtorians ſay nothing of this retreat of Lewis le Gros, nor of the peace which immediately follow'd, confounding this firſt 
war of 1118, with that which was renew'd the ſame year after the reſtitution of Giſors. 

The King of France, accompanied by Criton duke Robert's ſon, came into the council and accus'd the King of England of having 
ſeiz'd upon Normandy, which was a fief of his 1 and ot detaining his brother the duke, who was a vaſſal priſoner of France. Jeoffrey 
archbiſ op of Roan ſtood up, with the biſhop an abbots of his province, to anſwer for King Henry; but he was ſcon obliged to give over, 
there being ſuch a tumult made by thoſe who did not approve the cauſe he offer'd to defend. — ö 
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Hxuar I. preſent at the counſel; and at their taking leave 


An'1119- 


Which the 


of him, only order'd them to ſalute the Pope in 
his name, to be attentive to his apoſtolical pre- 
cepts; but to take care they did not bring back 
into the kingdom, any new inventions of the court 
of Rome. This counſel, which was moſtly com- 
poſed of French biſhops ſome of whom their 
King had entruſted with his ſecret, made heavy 
complaints againſt the Engliſh monarch, and pro- 
poſed his being excommunicated, for unjuſtly de- 
taining both the perſon and ſtates of the duke 
of Normandy his brother, who being a Croiſe, was 
under the protection of the church. This propo- 


kope prevents. ſition had certainly been approv'd by a plurality 


of voices, if the Pope, who would not break 
with Henry, had not eluded it by taking upon 
himſelf to ſpeak to this prince to do juſtice to 


Who has an his brother. Some time after Calixtus went to 
mterview with Gifors, where he had a long conference with King 


{ors. 


A peace be- 


Henry at Gi- Henry, whom he informed, the counſel had de- 


termined that Robert ought to be -re-eſtabliſh'd 
in his dominions. He anſwer'd the Pontif, that 
he had not taken Normandy from his brother, 
but from robbers who waſted the inheritance of 
his anceſtors, which Robert had abandon'd to 
them; and added, that he did not enter upon this 
undertaking, till he was ſolicited by the nobility, 
clergy, — all the people of the country, who 
had earneſtly entreated him to prevent the entire 
ruin of their churches. He took care to enforce 
theſe reaſons by very rich preſents, which had 
ſuch an effect upon the Pontif and the cardinals 
who accompanied him, that, on their return, they 


publickly allow'd him to be a prince of an ir— 


reſiſtible eloquence, Thus Calixtus abandoning the 
intereſt of the impriſon'd duke, uſed all his en- 


tween the two deavours to procure a peace between the two Kings, 


Kings. 


Ax' 1120. 
Prince Willi- 
am is drown'd 


at ſea, 


An' 1121, 
enry marries 
Adelaid of 
Louvain, 


in which he ſucceeded the following year (1). 
This peace being concluded, Henry, impatient 
to return to England whence he had been long 
abſent, embarked at Barfleur with a numerous 
train of nobility. His ſon William then ſeventeen 
years old, to make the paſſage more agreeable, 
took all the young quality on board his ſhip. 
As it was the laſt under fail, he piqued him- 
ſelt upon overtaking the King his father, and 
promiſed a recompence to the ſailors, if he ar- 
rived the firſt. This vain emulation, was in 
all probability the cauſe of his loſs. As the 
ſteerſman, to get a head of the King, kept the 
Engliſh ſhore too cloſe on board, the ſhip ſtruck 
and ſplit upon a rock. In the fright this accident 
cauſed, the ſailors firſt care was to hoiſt out the 
innace for the prince, and indeed their diligence 
d ſaved him ; but as he was putting off, the 
cries of Mathilda, his natural ſiſter, made him 
return to the ſhip to take her in. His coming 
near to the veſſel giving a number opportunity 
to leap in, ſunk the pinnace, and the prince, ſpight 
of all endeavours, was loſt. Of thoſe who remain'd 
in the ſhip very few eſcaped, and they (ſaving 
themſelves by ſwimming) gave the particulars of 
this unhappy accident. Among thoſe who were 
loſt in' this ſhipwreck, were, beſide prince William, 
one of the King's natural ſons named Richard, 
Mathilda counteſs of Perche, Lucy the King's neice 
by his ſiſter Adela, the earl of Cheſter, and ſe- 
veral other lords, the licentiouſneſs of whoſe lives 
had, as it is ſaid, but too juſtly deſerved the pu- 
niſnment. 
This unexpected misfortune, wrought ſuch an 
effect upon the King, that he never afterwards 
was ſeen to ſmile; however the extream deſire he 


had to repair his loſs, made him reſolve to marry 
Adelaid daughter of Jeoffery Count de Louvain : 
but this marriage did not procure him the ſatisfac- 
tion he had hoped. 

In this ſame year, the Welſh, under the leading 
of their King Griffin, made an inroad into the 
county of Cheſter, where they burn'd ſome caſtles and 
made other devaſtations, which drew the Engliſh 
arms into Wales. Henry, at the head of an army, 
made at firſt ſome progreſs ; but one day, endea- 
vouring to ſecure a pals, he fell into an ambuſh 
in which he loſt a great many men, and received 
himſelf the ſhor of an arrow upon his breaſt-plate. 
This accident, and his fear of not ending the war 
as advantagiouſly as he had hoped, preventing 
his engaging farther in the country, he granted 
the Welſh King peace; tho* he made him give 
hoſtages, and a thouſand head of black cattle, to- 
wards the defraying his expence in this war. 


Herxxy I, 


AN' 1121. 


Welſh war. 


Soon after, Radulph archbiſhop of Canterbury, An" 1122. 


paid the debt of nature. 


He was a prelate of an D-ath of the 


irreproachable life, but ſo inviolably attached to *'*ÞÞilhop of 


the N 4: of his ſee, he cou'd not ſuffer 
the leaſt diminution even in things of the moſt 
trifling conſequence z for example, on high feſti 
vals, when the King uſed to wear the crown, he 
wou'd not ſuffer him to put it upon his head him- 
ſelt, pretending, that on all occaſions this duty 
belonged to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 


archiepiſcopal ſee was vacant till the next year, * * 
when Corbet, abbot of a monaſtery of Benedict, archbiſhop. 


was elected by a ſynod conven'd for that purpoſe at 
Wincheſter. 


Canterbury. 


7 


1123. 
ected 


Henry flatter'd himſelf, that in making peace Ienry pre- 
with the King of France, he had removed all vents the Nor- 
occaſions of a war in Normandy, and that none mans rebeling. 


durſt diſpute him the poſſeſſion of the dutchy. 


Dunelm. 


. Huntingd, 


However, Robert de Mellent lord of Pont-Aude- Ord. Vital. 


mer created him new troubles, which obliged his 
croſſing over once more into that country. This 
lord, who was in great credit among the Normans, 
and privately ſupported by the King of France, 
had undertaken to re- eſtabliſn William Criton in his 
right; and had fo far puſhed his project, that the 
King's ſpeedy arrival, alone prevented the general re- 
volt of the country. This prince beſieged and re- 
duced Pont-Audemer, after which he added ſome 
works to the caſtles of Caen, Roan, Arques, and 
reinforced the gariſons. Theſe precautions were a 
check upon the Normans, who thought themſelves 
no longer in a condition to execute their deſigns : 


they did not however hinder Robert de Mellent, Aw' 1124. 
and his aſſociate the Count de Montfort, keeping Robert de 


the field with ſome troops: 
being drawn into an ambuſh, and taken priſoners, 
no others »ffer*d to give the leaſt diſturbance. 


but theſe two chiets 8 ta- 
en priſoner. 


While the King was in Normandy, Cardinal Ax' 1125. 


John de Creme legate from the Pope, 
England. His commiſſion was to terminate the 
reformation of the ſuppos'd abuſe of the prieſts 
marrying, which ſtill ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding all 
the care taken to root it out. The legate was re- 
ceived with great pomp but with little fatisfac- 
tion of the people, who were not accuſtom'd to 
ſee legates exerciſe their authority in the kingdom. 


arrived in The arrival of 
a legate in 


England. 


This cardinal having convok'd a ſynod at London, A ſynod 
caus'd ſeveral ſevere canons to be decreed againſt againſt the 


thoſe eccleſiaſticks who perſiſted in keeping their 
wives; they had not however the force to put a 
ſtop to this pretended licentiouſneſs, notwithſtanding 
the King was very ſtrict in ſeeing them obey'd. 
But his deſign was not ſo much to prevent the 
prieſts marrying, as, by this outward zeal, to get a 


— — 


another account of this interview. 


Vol. I. 


(1) Father Daniel ſays, the Pope menaced to excommunicate Henry, and actually did it, p. 1148. B. but the Engliſh hiſtorians give 
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marry'd prieſts, 
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Book VI 


Henry I. commiſſion from the Pope for putting the decrees | 


An' 1125. of the council in execution, which he obtain'd in 
ue the year 1129. When he was inveſted in this au- 
Anke: thority, he made not the leaſt ſcruple of ſuffering 
advantage. the prieſts to keep their wives, for a certain ſum 

of money at which he had rated his diſpenſations. 

Ax'1127. Alter Henry had been married ſix months, and 
Henry cauſes found there was no appearance of God's bleſſing 
110 him with iſſue by his ſecond wite, he loſt all hopes; 
acknowledged but, however, to ſecure the crown in his own fa- 
his heir. mijly, reſolv'd to have his daughter Maud acknow- 
ledged preſumptive heir, who, after the death of 
the Emperor her hufband, was return'd to England. 
This princeſs, deſcended by her mother from the 
Sano Kine, was greatly belov*d by the Engliſh, as 
yet not well accuſtom'd to the Norman yoke. On the 
other hand, it was the intereſt of the Normans, in 
default of a prince of their nation, to ſet upon the 
throne a grand-daughter of William the Con- 
queror, to whom they owed all their poſſcſſions in 
England. Theſe inclinations of the people giving 
the King hopes of ſucceeding in what he propos'd, 
he conven'd all the immediate vaſſals of the crown. 
Among the lords who were preſent at this aſſem- 
bly, were Stephen earl of Boulogne the King's ne- 
phew, and David King of Scots, on account of 
the feofs he held in England. Every member of 
this aſſembly having agreed to the King's propo- 
ſition, David and Stephen were the firſt who took 
an oath to Maud, in caſe the King died without 
iſſue male. 

This affair being ſettled to the King's ſatisfaction, 
he marry'd the Empreſs to Jeoffrey Plantagenet, 
ſon of Foulque count d' Anjou, whole father had 
left him his ſtates to take poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Jeruſalem, after the death of Baldwin II his father- 
in-law. The King, in giving his daughter to count 
Jeoffery, had leis conſulted Maud's inclinations 
than his own intereſt. This princeſs, who was the 
widow of an Emperor, thought it too great a dero- 
you to marry a Count, and gave her.:con- 


Maud's mar- 
riage with 
; — 
lantagenet. 

H. Hunting. 
R. de Hove- 
den. 

M. Paris. 


ent with ſuch reluctance, that the King in a 


manner forced her to it: as he always apprehended 
his nephew William Criton ſpoiling him of Nor— 
mandy, he thought he could do nothing more to 
his advantage than to gain Jeoffery over to his 
intereſt, that he might be in readineſs to ſuccour 
that province in caſe it was aſſaulted. 
The barons Maud was not more averſe to this marriage than 
Jo's; —_— were the Engliſh and Norman lords ; they thought, 
mach. in an affair of this conſequence which was no leſs 
| than appointing them a King, they ought to have 
been conſulted ; and there were ſome among them 
who had ſecretly flatter'd themſelves with making 
their way to the throne by marrying the Empreſs. 
It was therefore eaſy to foreſce, the oath by which 
the King thought he had bound them down, 
would be of little force after his death : but Henry, 
beſide the opinion he had that none durſt violate 
this oath, his apprehenſions of the King of 
France and William Criton, made .him carry his 
views no farther than the preſent advantage, which 
this marriage of his daughter procur'd him. 
233 He had very good reaſon to apprehend the alli- 
3 8 ance of Lewis with William. The former who 
earl of Flan. made no ſecret of his deſign to put this young prince 
ders; in poſſeſſion of the duke his father's dominions, 
had, the better to enable him to make war upon 
the King his uncle, already inveſted him in the 
earldom of Flanders. Henry, to prevent the de- 
ſigns of his enemy, made uſe of two methods, 
both which ſucceeded. The firſt was to carry the 
war into France; the ſecond, to engage the Flemings 
to riſe againſt their new prince, and to eſpouſe the inte- 
reſts of Theodorick d'Alſace, who had pretenſions 
on Flanders. In purſuance to theſe deſigns he enter'd 
France with a powerful army ; while, on the other 


An' 1128. 


voyage was Chiefly to have an interview with Pope 


— 


hand, the towns of Flanders openly declared againſt Hzxzy I 
his nephew. Aloft was the firſt of theſe which this An 1128. 
young prince undertook to reduce by a ſiege, which 
held out long enough to give his rival time to 
haſten to its relief. William knowing that Theodorick 
drew near, went to meet him, and having obtain'd 
a compleat victory, return'd to carry on the liege. 
The inhabitants, by the defeat of the count d' Al- 
ſace, muſt have ſurrender'd, if in a ſally they made 
William had not received a wound, of which he and kapy 
died in few days. This young prince was brave, the ſiege of 
and had many good qualities; but, to avoid the Aloſt. 
misfortunes which his father had drawn on himſelf 
by his profuſenels, he tell into a contrary extream, 
His avarice, ſome acts of oppreſſion he had been 
guilty of in Flanders, and his immoderate love for 
women, brought upon him the hatred of the Flem- 
mings, who readily liſten'd to the ſolicitations of the 
King his uncle. The diſappointment the unexpect- 
ed death of this prince was to Lewis; and an Eng- 
liſh army having enter'd France, made him deſiſt 
from his views, and conclude a peace with Henry, 
who to the day of his death had no other broils with 
the French King. We find, during the reſt of 
his reign, which laſted fix years longer, but very 
tew events worthy of norice ; the principal of which 
I ſhall here relate | 
Henry in the thirtieth year of his reign, which Aw' 1130. 
was alſo the thirtieth of that century, went into Henry ac- 


Normandy, where he reſided near a year. This 232 
ope Inno- 

cent II. 

Innocent II, whom he had, at length, acknow- 


ledged for the lawful ſucceſſor of Peter, though his 


competitor Anacletus was in poſſeſſion of Rome. 
The principal obſtacle to this affair was, France 
having acknowledged Innocent, for which only rea- 
ſon Henry was enclined to eſpouſe the intereſts of 
Anacletus; but Innocent was ſo artful in ſoothing 


. him, that he drew from him his ackowledgment, 


which was of no little importance to this Pontif. 

Henry, in returning into England, brouglit back The Barons 
with him his daughter Maud, who, upon ſome renew their 
diſcontent, had quitted her huſband. As ſoon as Cath to Maul, 
he was arrived in his kingdom, he called a general 
aſſembly, in which the oath to the Empreſs was 
renew'd, afterwards he ſent her back to her huſ- 
band, who requir'd her return. | 

The year 1132 was remarkable for the founding Ax' 1142. 
a new epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, and for a part of An epiſcopal 
the city of London being reduced to aſhes, As 33 FER 
moſt of the buildings in this city were of wood, it A great feat 
was often ſubje& to the like accident. London. 

A new ſubject for joy in the following year ef- A' 1133. 
faced the memory of the late misfortune, which Birth of He 
was Maud's being deliver'd of a ſon, who was * o 
call'd after her father, Henry. Immediately upon 
the birth of this prince, the King aſſembled all the 
nobility, and cauſed them to renew again their 
oath with regard to the ſucceſſion, in which the 
new born prince was compriſed. Though this was 
the third time he had adminiſter'd the ſame oath, 
yet was it not the more obſerved. Mathilda had 
two other ſons, viz. Jeoffery and William, whom 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſequel. 

Towards the latter end of ſummer in this ſame King Henry 
year, the King made his laſt voyage to Norman- goes into Nor- 
dy. The ſun was eclips'd the day he embark'd; mandy. 
two days after, there was a great earthquake, 
and the earth vomited flames of fire from the 
openings and clefts made by the violence of the 
ſhocks. Some look'd upon theſe as preſaging the 
the King's death, which did not however happen 
till two years after, and was preceded by that of 
his elder brother Robert, who died in Cardiff Death of Ro- 
caſtle, where he had been confin'd ſix and. twenty akon _ 
years. He had been a prince of great bravery, er. 
and for ſome time of great character; by the 95 
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Henry I. 


His character. 


Uſe pre- 
cautions of 
Henry I, 


neſs of his temper, his indolence, and profuſeneſs, 
he twice loſt the opportunity of obtaining the 
crown of England, to which he had a better right 
than his brothers, and which *tis poſſible he much 
better merited. He was ſurnamed Short-hoſe, either 
from wearing his hoſe very ſhort, or from havin 
ſhort legs, and not proportion'd to the reſt of his 
body. He was buried at Gloceſter, in the choir 
of the cathedral church, where his tomb 1s yer to 
be ſeen. 

Robert was very ſoon follow'd by the King his 
brother, who was ſeiz'd with a violent illneſs, which, 
in ſeven days, towards the latter end of Augult 1135, 
brought him to his grave. *Tis ſaid, he got his 
diſtemper by eating too much of lamprey, of which 
he was a great lover; he was taken ill at the caſtle 
of Lyons near Roan, with which place he was very 
much delighted. When he found himſelf near his 
end, he ſent for the earl of Gloceſter, his natural 
ſon, and earneſtly recommended to him the intereſt 
of the Empreſs his daughter, but made no mention 
of his ſon-in-law the count d' Anjou, with whom 
he was not very well fatisfy*d : after this he made 
his will, and left above ſixty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling to his domeſticks ; he order'd all his debts to 
be punctually paid, and forgave all arrears due to 
him : he died on the ſecond of September in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of 
his reign. His body, according to the unſkilful 
practice of thoſe times, was cut into ſeveral pieces 
to be embalm'd, as he was to bury'd in the abbey 
of Reading in England. 

This prince had a great mixture of good and bad 
qualities; he was very brave, and of a great capa- 
city either for the field or cabinet. Notwithſtand- 
ing he was frequently in Normandy, yet there never 
was any inſurrection in his kingdom, which was 
not without malecontents ; a certain proof of his 
good management. He was a prince of great ſo- 
briety, never known guilty. of drinking or cating 
to exceſs; but that only time which coſt him his 
life. He was inexorable to malefactors, being con- 
vinced ſeverity was abſolutely neceſſary to check 
that licentiouſneſs which the foregoing reign had 
introduced; his education was very different from 
that of William Ruſus who had no learning: 
whereas Henry was brought up to his ſtudics, and 
had made a pretty conſiderable progreſs in them, 
which gave him the name of Beau-Clerck, that 1s, 
learned ; for in thoſe times, none but the clerks or 


eccleſiaſticks apply'd themſelves to ſtudy, and 


— 8 " 
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princes much leſs than private men. Henry, had Hzwv I. 


ever a love for the ſciences, and built a palace in AN 1135. 


Oxtord, where he often went to unbend his mind 
among the learned men of that univerſity. The 
beauty. of his face; the ſweetneſs and ſerenity of 
his eyes; his open and aſſured countenance; his 
affable behaviour, and his 'agreeable converſation, ' 
beſpoke every one's. good opinion; and wou'd 
have given him the character of an accompliſhed 
prince, if theſe excellent endowments had not been 
obſcured by ſeveral defects; among which the moſt 
remarkable were cruelty, avarice, and inconti- 
nence. The firſt: was viſible in the barbarous treat- 
ment of his elder brother; the ſecond was evi- 
dent in the extraordinary and frequent taxes with 
which he burthen'd his ſubjects, and the third 
apparent in the number of natural children he 
had by divers miltrefſes. I ſhall make no men- 
tion of his uſurpation of the crown, on account 
of the diverſity of opinions on this ſubject, and as 
it png may be objected, that Robert's was a 
diſputable title. But I think there is not the leaſt 
room to excuſe the injuſtice he did his brother, in 
ſpoiling him of his dominions, and keeping him 
ſix and twenty years a prifoner. That he might 
make ſome reparation for the flaws in his conduct, 
he founded the epiſcopal church of ly and Carliſle, 
and the abbeys of Reading, Hyde, and Cheſter, 
with the priory of Dunſtable. This fort of expi- 
ation of fins was very much in taſhion at that 
time, and it being a very ealy one for the rich and 
powerful, has been long in uſe and continues ſtill 
in practice. The charter this prince granted to 
his ſubjects at his firſt aſcending the throne, was one 
of the moſt remarkable particulars of his reign, 
during which England was bleſſed with a great 
abundance of all things : 


as much corn was ſold 4 great abun- 


. 2 dance in his 
for a ſhilling or twelve pence, as wou'd ſuffice a 


hundred people for a day; four pence wou'd pur- 
chaſe as much hay and corn as wou'd maintain 
twenty horſes for the ſame time: a ſhecp was fold 
tor a groat : money, indeed, was more ſcarce than 
It is at preſent. | 

Ihe Empreſs 
child who, ſurvived him; but he left twelve 
baſtards, among whom Robert earl of Gloceſter 
made the molt conſpicuous figure, both for his 
perſonal merit, and for his ſteady adherence to the 
Empreſs his ſiſter, as may be obſerved in the fol- 
lowing reign. | 


* r 
. 
* 


STEPHEN Fourth King of 


ENR Y thought he had taken ſuch juſt 
meaſures for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the 


Empreſs his daughter, that there cou'd not 
be any poſſibility of their failing. The triple oath, 
by which he had bound down the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lords, ſeemed to him a ſufficient rampart to 
check their ambition, at leaſt he cou'd not ſuppoſe, 
ſhou'd any one of them break thro? ſuch ſolemn 
engagements, that he wou'd find others profligate 
enough to ſupport his views. However, this band 
which was, in his opinion, ſo very ſtrong, did not 
prove ſufficient to prevent, even before his death; 
thoſe whom he leaſt tniſtruſted, projecting how to ren- 
der all his precautions vain. The reader may have 
obſerved in the three preceding reigns, with what 
partiality riches, honours, and employments were 
diſtributed to ſtrangers ; eſpecially to thoſe who 
had any relation to the royal family, The three 
laſt Kings, laviſhing their favours upon the Notmans 


ENGLAND fince the CON EST. 


in excluſion of the Engliſh, thought they had fal- palſe policy of 
len on the infallible method of eſtabliſhing the the Norman 


reign. 


Maud was the only legitimate His children. 


crown in their family; but it happen'd quite con- Kings. 


trary : for the eſtates and honours with which they 
loaded their relations, inſtead of procuring a ſup- 
port for their children, raiſed them competitors, 
and by ſtrengthening the party of foreigners a- 
gainſt the Engliſh, they fomented the ambition of 
the former, and deprived the latter of all means to 
ſupport the -royal tamily, when it ſhou'd ſtand in 
the greateſt need of their aſſiſtance. 


his mother, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
of whom Theobald II ſucceeded to his father, the 


eldeſt being ſet aſide on account of ſome natural 
defects. Stephen who was the third fon, was ſent 


| to England 10 the King his uncle; 


Henry the 
youngelt, 


Stephen, carl Stephen, Hen- 
of Boulogne, the late King's nephew, was ' the ry's nephew, 
moſt of any diſtinguiſhed by his favours : Adela, *Þiresto the 
is throne, in his 
uncle's life 


had by her huſband the count de Blois four ſons, time. 
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STeenzv. youngeſt, was a monk in the monaſtery of Clugny. 


ANn' i135. 


Stephea's excellent qualities ſoon acquired him the 
eſtcem and afiection of the King, who was pleaſed 
with any opportunity to make him both rich and 
powerful; which however proceeded as much from 
a motive of policy as affeftion, imagining he 
cou'c do nothing more for the advantage of his 
family, than to 71 his nephews in a condition able 
to ſupport it. In this view he gave Stephen all the 
lands he had taken from the earl de Mortagne, 
and calling Henry out of the monaſtery of Clugny, 

ave him the abbey of Glaſten, and ſoon after made 
kim biſhop of Wincheſter. The King's favour 
giving the two brothers great authority in England, 
they made ſo powerful a party, they judged them- 
ſelves able to take advantage of the misfortune 
which happen'd in the royal family, by the death 
of prince William. *Tis true, when the King 
deſign'd ſecuring the crown to Maud, Stephen was 
the firſt who took an oath to that princeſs; but 
*rwas indeed what he cou'd not avoid. It was not 
then a time to declare his deſigns, and 'tis poſſible 
he flatter'd himſelf the King (who ſhew'd him ſo 
much affection) might give him his daughter in 
marriage. However, if he had ſuch a thought, 
her being given to the count d' Anjou fruſtrating 
his hopes, he took another method for fucceeding 
in his project. By ſecret emiſſaries, he fomented the 
diſcontent this marriage cauſed among the nobi- 
lity, and before hand, ſecured to himſelf the afſi- 
ſtance of thoſe who were the moſt able to raiſe him 
to the throne after the death of the King. He 
proceeded in all his meaſures with ſuch precaution, 
that Henry never had the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
deſigns : on the contrary, a little before his death he 
gave him a new proof of his aflection, by marrying 
him to Mathilda, the only daughter and heir of the 
count de Boulogne, which made him more power- 


tul, and gave him greater authority than he had 


before. | 
As the illneſs which ſeized Henry at the 
very firſt appeared to be dangerous, Stephen, who 


had waited on him to Normandy, immediately 


gave his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, advice 
of it, that he might renew his intrigues for procu- 


Roger biſhop 
of Saliſbury's 
good fortune, 


ring him the crown. This prelate had already 
gained over to his intereſt the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, both in 
great credit with the clergy : the latter was the 
richeſt man in the kingdom, having had an oppor- 
tunity of amaſſing great treaſures by the adminiſtra- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs, which the King 
had entirely left to his management : he owed the 
original of his fortune, as 'tis ſaid, to a very par- 
ticular accident. When he was no more than a 
Plain curate of a pariſh in Normandy, it happen'd 
that Henry, who had then no thought of the Eng- 
Jiſh crown, came into the church while he ſaid maſs ; 
the diligence with which this prieſt acquitted himſelf 


of his duty, was fo agreeable to the prince, that 


he deſired to have him for his chaplain, Roger did 
not want a great deal of ſolicitation to accept of an 
honour which he ſo little expected. Tho“ he was 
far from being a man of learning, he was of fo 
complying a temper and ſo naturally a courtier, 
that in very little time he acquired the good 
graces, of his maſter, who loaded him with favours, 
The firſt of this prince's cares, after he had at- 
tained the throne, was to -promote his chaplain, 
by giving him the biſhoprick of Saliſbury ; but 
he d1d nor ſtop here : he entruſted him with the ma- 
nagement of the moſt important affairs both of 
church and ftate, and made him his firſt miniſter. 
This employment gave the: prelate opportunity of 


„** 


amaſſing immenſe ſums, which he did not employ Srerhg — 
ſo much in alms, as in building ſtately houſes, and AN 1135. by 
maintaining a magnificent equipage: little inferior An 
to the King's train. — 
It was a great advantage for Stephen to have The clergy G 

three prelates in his intereſt, whoſe authority ſecured clare for Sc. Heta 
him the votes of all the clergy. This body was Pen. m 
at that time ſo powerful, that the temporal lords, 

who were not in the plot, did not think themſelves 

able to oppoſe the deſign, which they perceived was 

already formed, of placing Stephen upon the throne: 

all the biſhops declaring for him, none wou'd un- 

dertake to ſpeak for Maud; fo great an influence 

had the example and authority of the clergy, upon 

the minds of the nobility and people. Henry in 

the mean while dying in Normandy, Stephen 

haſted to England, that he might by his preſence 

maintain his pretenſions. Supported as he was, 

'twas no great difficulty for him to get the better 

of an abſent princeſs, whoſe capricious and haughty 

temper had already given a diſadvantageous opinion Th 
of her. If the nobility had actually had that at- - 


tachment for religion which they affected to 
make ſhew of, the reiterated oaths they had taken 

to Maud would have proved an invincible obſta- - 
cle to Stephen's election; but they were then, as 
well as now, acquainted with the art of eluding the 
moſt ſolemn oaths by diſtinctions or tacit reſer- 
vations, which render them altogether uſeleſs. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſured them, the oaths Methods mate 
by which they were bound to Maud were in them- ule of to place 
ſelves void, as they were directly contrary to the Stephen onthe 
cuſtoms of the Engliſh, who had never been ſub. 9 
ject to a woman. The biſhop of Saliſbury main- 
tain'd, they were freed from the ſaid oaths by 
Maud's being married in a foreign country with- 

out the conſent of the barons ; and that it was not 

the deſign of thoſe who had enter'd into that ſo- 
lemn engagement, to admit of a King not de- 
ſcended from William the Conqueror: in ſhort, to 
remove all ſcruples, Hugh * Bigot, who had been 
ſteward to the late King, ſwore upon the goſpel 
that Henry had diſinherited Maud, and named his 
nephew Stephen for his ſucceſſor. This was ſuffi- 
cient to give a colour to the baron's perjuries. 

On theſe weak foundations, they rejected the right 

of the Empreſs, which they had thrice ſworn to 
maintain, and crown'd Stephen on the twenty 
ſixth of December, four and twenty days after 

the death of Henry. Thus this princeſs was de- 
prived of a crown by the management of thoſe 
whom the King, her father, thought the moſt 
obliged to preſerve it to her; ſo true it is, tha; 
little ſtreſs can be laid upon all the precautions 
human prudence can ſuggeſt. 

Stephen at this time was one and thirty years old, He makes 
and in great eſteem among the nobility; but neither great promiſe 
his age, nor his excellent qualities added any thing to do dhe baron. 
his right, which was ſo weakly founded, that to en- 
gage the barons to ſapport him, he was obliged to 
promiſe them greater advantages under his gon 
ment than what they had enjoy*d under the Norman 
Kings his predeceſſors ; and doubtleſs more than 
what he deſign'd to grant them. This was the only 
motive which made them ſo zealouſly concur in his 
election: they imagin'd, that being obliged to them 
tor the crown, he would be always ready to give 
them marks of his gratitude, whereas they could not 
hope the ſame from Maud, whoſe right being leſs 
dib would not have thought herſelf obliged 
to ſhew them the ſame regard: and indeed Stephen, 
who (had ſpared nothing for the obtaining a crown 
which might be ſo lawfully diſputed him) had pro- 
miſed to redreſs the irregularities of the preceding 
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Speed writes him Bigod, Baker Bigot earl of Norfolk, 


reigns; 
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ererpfEN. reigns 3 and the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, | 


An' 1135. 


Hetakes an 
anutual oath. 


The biſhops 
the oaths. 


Stephen ſeizes 
on the late 


King's trea- 


ſures, 


Ax' 1136, 


He grants his 
ſubjects an 
beneficial 
Charter. 


G. Malm. 


anſwer'd for his performance. This conjuncture was 
too favourable for the barons not to take advantage 
of. When the oath was to be adminiſter'd to the 
new King, they required more of him than they 
had done of his predeceſſors. This oath obliged 
him, in a certain time, to fill the benefices which 
ſnould become vacant; in the interim, to entruſt the 
revenues to ſome clergyman of probity till the cure 
was provided; he was reſtrain'd by it from ſeizing, 
under frivolous pretences (as was the practice of his 

redeceſſors) the woods of either eccleſiaſticks or 
faicks 3 it oblig'd him to be ſatisfied with enjoying 
the foreſts which had belong'd to the two Williams, 
and to reſtore thoſe which Henry had uſurped ; 


in ſhort, he was bound to aboliſh the Dane-gelt, | 


which was an inſupportable burthen to the nation, 
and which being taken off by Edward, had been 
again eſtabliſh'd by the Norman Kings. The bi- 


ind baronstake ſhops took an oath to him, which was not leſs ex- 


traordinary on their ſide, ſince they only pro- 
miſed him fidelity as long as he ſhould maintain the 
church in her liberties. The temporal lords were as 
cautious in what they ſwore; if we may form a judg- 
ment by the oath which the earl of Gloceſter, the 
late King's natural ſon, took to this prince, by which 
he bound himſelf to obey the King on condition 
only, he ſhould maintain him in his eſtates and ho- 
nours, and punctually obſerve his engagements with 
the barons. Stephen promiſed every thing they re- 
quired of him, and even oblig' d himſelf to give an 
authentick charter for ſecuring the privileges of the 
nation and the immunitics of the church. 

The ceremony of the coronation being over, he 
haſten'd to Wincheſter to take poſſeſſion of the trea- 
fure the lato King had amaſs'd, amounting io more 
than 100000 marks, beſide plate and jewels. With 
this money he raiſed an army of Bretons, Picards, 
Flemmings and other foreigners, of whom he 
thought he ſtood in need to ſupport him, having 
as yet no great confidence in his own ſuvjects. Ar 


his return from Wincheſter, he went to meet the 


corpſe of the late King, which was tranſporting 
from Normandy to England, to be inter'd at Read- 
ing, the place he had appointed for his burial. 
Hitherto Stephen had met with no oppoſition ; 
but he very well foreſaw this calm would be inter- 
rupted in the ſequel, Maud, and Jeofirey her huſ- 


band, would in all appearance uſe their utmoſt en- 


deavours to wreſt from him a crown which he had 
ſurreptitiouſly taken from them. His endeavours 


therefore to gain the people in his intereſt being neceſ- 


ſary; and nothing more capable of doing it than 
to ſhew he really intended the accompliſhment of his 
promiſes, he convened a general aſſembly at Ox- 
ford, in which he ſigned the charter he had engag'd 


to grant them. The following are the principal 


articles : 


Firſt, he acknowledg'd, that he held the crown 
by the election of the poople and clergy of England: 
he confirm'd all the immunities, prerogatives and 
liberties of the church; 
cauſes and perſons eccleſiaſtical ſhould be try*d by 
the clergy. He promiſed that he would not in any 
manner meddle with the temporalities of vacant 
benefices, or of the goods belonging to 'eccleſi- 
aſticks. He aboliſh'd all the game-laws made ſince 
the conqueſt, and all rhoſe which regarded the royal 
foreſts. In ſhort, that he might entirely gain the 
affection of the Engliſh, he obliged himſelf to re- 
vive the Saxon laws. This charter would have 
proved very advantageous to the people had it been 
exactly obſerved ; but according to the remark of a 
certain hiſtorian, as the Engliſh had elected Stephen 
for their particular intereſt only, ſo this prince had 
granted all theſe things rather to amuſe them than 


to * * in parchment fetters. The ſolidity 
Ol. 0 


and conſented that all 


of this obſervation appears by the King's manner Sraranx, 
of procedure in few months after. The archbiho- Ax 1136. 
prick of Canterbury becoming vacant by the death B Vere 
of Corbet, he feiz'd upon thc revenues, which he archbiſhop of 
kept above two years: nay he went farther tor the of Canterbury. 
archbiſhop dying without a will, he laid hands upon &, Malm. 
all his effects, pretending it a prerogative of the 2 
crown: it is true in this he only followed the exam- revenues, 

ple of the three Jaſt Kings; but had it even been a H. Huntingd. 
right annex'd to the ſovereignty, he had lo poſitively 7 ora 
promiſed to deſiſt from it, that this ſtep could not be m. 
eſteem'd other than as an expreſs violation of his 
charter, and of his oath. | 

The beginning of his reign was pretty peaceable; 
but this tranquillity was not likely to be of long du- 
ration. The ſubjects, become inſolent, ſet too high 
a rate upon the ſervice they had done the King; 
and ſome there were, who having been forced to 
ſubmit to the greater number, endeavour'd to wipe 
off the ſtain of perjury which ſullied the na- 
tion. The King, not unacquainted with theſe diſ- 
poſitions, did all that was poſlible for him to gain 
the affection of the people, of which he foreſaw he 
ſhould ftand in need. With this view he gratified which tlie 
a great many with honourable titles, and alienated King endea- 
conſiderable parcels of the crown lands to thoſe who e Pre- 
might be of uſe to him. Theſe liberalities, how- ""*" 
ever, did not produce the eflect he propoſed. Thoſe 
who receiv'd the favours of tnis prince look'd upon 
them as a recompence which was their due ; and 
thoſe who found themſelves neglected, conceived a 
jealouſy which proved very fatal in the ſequel : but He permits 
his greateſt overſight was permiting che barons to * * 
5 ; y their caitles, 
fortity their caſtles; for by this he gave them means 
of rebelling whenever they diſapprov'd his conduct. 

In a very little time there were abode a thouſand 

caſtles fortificd in different places of the kingdom. | 
The inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers, earl of De- Aw' 1137. 

vonſhire, ſoon made Stephen ſenſible of his error: The earl of 

this lord, thinking himſelf affronted by the King's 8 

refuſing him ſome favour, openly renounc'd all obe- 

dience, and fortified himſelf in Exeter, where he 

aſſum'd a ſovereign authority, and tyranniz'd over 

his dependents : this rebellion was by ſo much the ,,,..4. by the 

more troubleſom, as the Welſh, at the ſame time, Welſh. 

made inroads upon the frontiers, and carricd off a 

great booty. Baldwin's affair ſeeming to the King 

of greater importance than the irruption of the 

Welſh, he beſieged Exeter, which detain'd him a 

conſiderable time; but having, at length, reduc'd 

the town, he purſued the rebel, who was withdrawn 

to the Iſle of Wight; and driving him from thence, The earl is ba- 

he baniſhed him the kingdom, but pardoned all the niſhed. 

other rebels. This W e did him a very great The Kings in- 

injury, as it embolden'd thoſe who had the ſame in- bes 1 

clinations. bun fairs. 

The war againſt the Welſh had not the like proſ- The Welſh de 
perous ſucceſs. The King's troops were ſo 5 1 Eng- 
handled in a battle near Cardigan, that a very ſmall” * 
number eſcaped ; *ris ſaid the Engliſh ſoldiers were 
ſeized with ſuch a panick, that even the women 
took them priſoners. | ma; + 0 W. h 

While the Engliſh arms were employ'd in Wales, The King of 
David, King of Scotland, made an irruption into Scotland makes 
the northern counties of England, under pretence of n <— - tay 
revenging the wrong done the Empreſs his ntece. 

He at firit ſeiz'd on Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and pe- 

netrated as far as Durham. As ſoon as Stephen 

could diſengage himſelf from the Welſh war, he 

marched towards the north, to repel the King of 

Scots. The events of this war, of little importance. 

in themſelves, are differently related by the Engliſh 

and Scots hiſtorians, who agree in nothing but its 

concluſion, unanimouſly allow'd to have been by a pee 
35 o the 

treaty of peace, which left the Scot's King in poſ- advantage of 

ſeſſion of Carliſle, and gave his ſon, prince Henry, the Scors 

the earldom of Huntingdon ; for which he did ho- King. 


8 8. mage 


A diſpoſition 
to commotions; 


1 
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Srseuzn. mage to the King of England. This expedient, of 
An' 1137. 15 the . = uſe of, — the father 
reſuſed to accept of it upon that condition, having 
ſworn never to acknowledge any other ſovereign in 
England but Maud, if King Henry diced without 
= iſſue. N : 
The King's Stephen was no ſooner returned from his northern 
illneſs. expedition but he fell into a lethargy, and it was 
The bad con. thought his death was near at hand : this being firmly 
ſequences of it, believ'd, caus'd in England and Normandy ſuch 
troubles as were not eaſily appeaſcd. The King's 
friends loſt their courage, and Maud's party was 
conſiderably augmented by the rumor of Stephen's 
death. On the other hand the Welſh, to whom this 
ſeem'd a favourable conjuncture, renew'd the war, 
and the earl of Anjou enter'd into Normandy to 
ſeize upon that part of his father-in-law's dominions. 
The Normans But * render*d himſelf ſo odious to the Normans, 
call in the tho' I know not by what means, that to avoid fal- 
— ling under his government, the call'd in Theobald, 
Stephen. count de Blois, elder brother o Stephen. Theobald 
The cart of taking advantage of their diſpoſition, advanc'd as 
Gloceſter pre- far as Liſicux, to which place the ear] of Gloceſter 
ſents him with carried him the keys of Falaiſe. This lord did not 
the keysof Fa- forget the laſt commands he had received from the 
— King his father in favour of Maud; but not being 
of himſelf able to maintain her right, he had con- 
ceal'd his deſigns, and taken the oath to Stephen 
(tho? contrary to his inclinations) waiting a proper 
opportunity to declare for his ſiſter: he thought the 
introducing the ear] of Blois into Normandy a very 
favourable one, imagining this prince (who looked 
on his brother's promotion with a jealous eye) 
would cauſe ſuch troubles in the dutchy as might 
prove to Maud's advantage. 
Stephen re- Stephen in the mean while being recover'd, found 
Neal * his aki in very great confuſion ; the principal men 
F of the kingdom, who look'd upon him as dead, had 
enter'd into divers factions which he forclaw would 
be difficult to make them abandon : his brother 
and drives his Theobald giving him the greateſt uncaſineſs, he re- 
brother out of ſolved to attack him firlt, before he could be 
Normandy. ſtrengthen'd by the aſſiſtance of the King of France, 
the only one capable to ſupport him. To this end 
he went into 1 carrying very large ſums 
of money with him that he might gain over the 
rincipal men of the country, who all deſerted his 
9 The count had no reaſon to be ſurpriz'd at 
this change, ſince the Normans call'd him in upon 
the belief of Stephen's being dead or dying, and 
to avoid falling under the dominion of the count 
- d' Anjou. + 
He makes an It was of great advantage to Stephen, that the 
alone * Normans abandon'd the count de Blois; but that he 
King. might be deprived of all reſource, | Stephen employ'd 
n us of his money to gain the King of France to his 
intereſt, and ſucceeded to his wiſh. He made an 
offenſive league with this monarch, which ſet him 
above apprehending his enemies: but as Lewis could 
not, without uneaſineſs, ſee England and Normandy 
in the power of one and the ſame prince, Stephen 
Lb or Lond wy up the latter to his eldeſt ſon Euſtace, earl of 
—_ to his Boulogne, who did homage for it to the King of 
ſan Euſtace. France, Theobald finding himſelf not a match tor 
the two monarchs thought fit to retreat, but, how- 
ever, ſent word to Stephen, that in giving way to 
a ſuperior force, he did not deſiſt from his right 
both to Normandy and England, as the elder. brother. 
He makes an But his actions were diſſonant from the haughtineſs 
agreementwith of his meſſage, for ſoon after he relinquiſhed his 
Rs heather, | 3: Ag rights for an annual penſion of 2000 
marks. | 
and with the The union of the two monarchs had the ſame ef- 
count d Anjou. ſect on the count d' Anjou, whole pretenſions, by his 
_- marriage with Maud, were much better founded. 
le, indeed, continued for a while to maintain him- 
ſell in Normandy, but after, having vainly attempted 
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to carry that dutchy by force, he was obliged to ac- Srerun 

cept as a favour, a penſion of five thouſand marks. Ax' 1137, 

' Theſe obſtacles being removed with regard to - 

r Stephen hoped to enjoy ſome quiet in Tegan 
ngland, when he was adviſed, that the King of King attack, 

Scots had made an irruption into Northumberland : England. 

the accounts he receiv*d made him fear he was call'd 

in by the Engliſh barons to maintain the rights of 

the Empreſs, and this fear proved but too well 


grounded. While David ravaged the frontiers of the Several lord 


north, ſome lords in England ſeiz'd on Bedford, and, rebel, and fieze 


in all likelihood, did not intend to ſtop there. At en Bedford. 
this news Stephen immediately return'd to England, TheKingiate, 
and tho' it was in the depth of winter undertook that town and 
the fiege of Bedford, which he did not quit till he *® marcte 
had reduc'd the place. After this expedition he Ning of tow 
marched towards Scotland, whither King David was land.” © 
retreated. | | 

While he was employ'd in revenging upon the A general in. 
Scots the miſchiefs they had made the Engliſh ſuffer, ſurreQion in 
a general inſurrection of the barons call'd him back England. 
to his own kingdom. This news ſurpriz d him; 
but he ought not, methinks, to look upon it as any 
thing wonderful the barons ſhould break their oaths 
to him, ſince he himſelf had, without ſcruple, vio- 
lated that he took to Maud. The malecontents Chron. de 
complained that Stephen had broke his promiſes in Gervaiſe. 
ſeveral points, as well with regard to the people as S. Punelm. 
to the church; but this was only a pretence to cloak OE 
their private reſentments. The true cauſe of their 
diſcontent was, the King had not rewarded them ac- 
cording to their expectations. From the time this 
prince aſcended the throne, he had been continually 
harraſſed with their requeſts; tho? he endeavour'd, 
ſometimes by reaſons, at others by promiſes, and 
often by actual gifts, to ſatisfy the moſt importu- 
nate: but this was not ſufficient to make them ſteady 
in their loyalty, which was only founded upon their 
hopes of a real impoſſibility; for they all expected to 
obtain the ſame eſtates, the ſame titles, and the ſame 
n ä | 

obert, car] of Gloceſter, was the chief of the The earl of 
rebels; he had with great addreſs taken advantage of Cloceſter chic 
theſe diſpoſitions to form a party ſtrong enough to of che rebel 
place his ſiſter upon the throne. ' *Tis ſaid he was 
engaged in the enterprize by the remonſtrances of 
certain regular clergy, who repreſented to him the 
danger he ran of his ſalvation in obeying an uſurper, 
contrary to the oath he had taken to Maud. This 
ſhews how deeply the monks were engag' d in the 
plot; and in all probability the earl of Gloceſter was 
not the only one to whom they had made the like 
remonſtrances. Some hiſtorians add, that the earl 
acted on this occaſion from a ſpirit of revenge, the 
King having attempted poiſoning him; but if it 
is true Stephen had ſuch a deſign, there is no like- 
lihood that it was before the earl had taken arms a- 
gainſt him. Whatever might be Robert's motive, 
when he found himſelf ſufficiently ſupported, he 
went to the Empreſs and inform'd her what he had 
done for her intereſt, after which he wrote an abuſive xe rites an 
letter to Stephen, reproaching him with having Infulcing lone 
broken the oath he had taken to Maud; and ac- to the King, 
cuſing him with having led him into the ſamecrime : ad | — app 
to this letter he added a manifeſto, in which he gave . him. 
Stephen the title of uſurper, and declared war againſt 
him. The King, inſtead of anſwering, confiſcated 
all the lands as he held in England. *, 

However, Maud's party daily gathering ſtrength He ſeizes on 
by the coming in of the barons, the earl of Glo- Briſtol. 
ceſter arriv*d in England and got poſſeſſion of 
Briſtol ; at the ſame time ſome other lords in her 
intereſt, ,{eiz'd on ſeveral caſtles fortified by 
the preceding. Kings. Stephen ſeeing himſelf ob- 
liged to make war with his own ſubje&s, retoox 
and demoliſhed many of theſe caſtles. Tho? he had: 


| reaſon to be diſhearten'd. by this general defection, 
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-:yurn. yet he ſupported himſelf with his army of foreigners, | left but that of ſoliciting, in perſon, the Empreſs STzP#sx. 
A 1138. and on all occaſions ſhew'd an extraordinary vigor, | to croſs into England, to' ſupport her party by her An' 1138. 
and a firm reſolution of not quitting the ſcepter but | — 


with his life; though he could not but be greatly 
ſurpriſed to ſee thoſe who had been the moſt for- 
ward to give it into his hand, prove now the firſt 
to wrench it out again. As we are apt to flatter 
ourſelves, he could find nothing in his conduct 
could poſſibly ſerve as a foundation to this rebel- 
lion; which he wholly attributed to the caprice and 
The com- inconſtancy of the barons : their complaints, how- 
ints of the ever, were not altogether without reaſon ; beſide 


malecontents the King's not having exactly comply'd with his 
againſt be charter, his extraordinary liberalities to ſtrangers; 
eel and eſpecially to his favourite William d'Ypres, 
ve his ſubjects a pretence plauſible enough; and 
his ſeverity after the rebellion broke out, in cauſing 
ſome of the barons to be arreſted, and confiſcating 
the eſtates of others, upon meer ſuſpicions, added 
fuel to a fire which burn'd already but too fiercely. 
They invite In ſhort, the breach was ſo wide by mutual re- 
Maud into proaches and by daily acts of hoſtility, that the 
England. malecontents ſent Maud word they were ready to 
make good the promiſe they had made to the King 

her father, by acknowledging her their ſovereign. 
The Scots The King of Scots fomented theſe troubles in fa- 


King breaks vour of the Empreſs, though he was alſo uncle to 

the late treaty Stephen's conſort (1). When he ſaw things brought 

- de klore t fuch height, he again enter'd Northumberland 

l. Huntingd. and cruelly ravaged the country, which commonly 

M. Paris. felt the ſmart of the Engliſh and Scots quarrels. As 

Stephen could not at that time leave the heart of 

his kingdom to aid his ſubjects in the north, Thur- 

ſtan, archbiſhop of Vork, undertook to repel theſe 

invaders: he aſſembled the barons and gentlemen 

of the northern counties, and repreſented to them, 

that in ſo urgent an occaſion they could expect no 

aſſiſtance but from themſelves, the King not being 

in a condition to ſuccour them. His remonſtrances 

producing the effect he expected, they unanimouſly 

promiſed to uſe all poſſible efforts to drive back the 

enemy; ſoon after, each having led his troops to 

the appointed rendezvous, they all put themſelves 

under the leading of Walter de Speck, and of Wil- 

liam d' Albemarle, and advanced as far as Alver- 

ton *: the reſolution being taken to wait the ene- 

my here, they raiſed a maſt, on the top of which 

The ſtandard they placed conſecrated hoſts, and banners of ſaints, 

war. that they might, in caſe of neceſſity, rally on this ſpot. 

From hence this war took the name of the ſtandard 

war; all the circumſtances of which have been ſet 

down by Ailred abbot de Rivaux : as I think the 

particulars but of little uſe, I ſhall only relate the 

The Scots are ſucceſs. The Scots, greatly ſuperior in number, 

defeated. having. attacked the Engliſh in their retrenched 

' Poſt, were, however, repelled with the Joſs of 

12,000 men; though the Scot's King and his fon 

Henry gave, in this engagement, proots of ſur- 

prizing courage, they could not prevent their army 

being entirely routed. *Tis ſaid, an harangue made by 

an Engliſh biſhop, in which he promiſed paradiſe 

to thoſe who ſhould fall in the battle, greatly con- 
tributed to the proſperous ſucceſs of that day. 

While Stephen's affairs ſucceeded ſo happily in 

the north, he ſpread the terror of his arms in the 

heart of the kingdom ; the malecontents not daring 

to keep the field, gave him leiſure to reduce their 

towns one after another without oppoſition. Theſe 

conqueſts, added to the victory which his troops 

had lately obtained over the Scot's King, aſtoniſhed 

the earl of Gloceſter, who had expected a quite dif- 

ferent iſſue from this war; but when he ſaw his 

party was daily weaken'd, he had no other reſource 


Stephen re- 
duces the ba- 
rons to obedi- 
ence ; 


r 


preſence. | 
The abſence of the' earl of Gloceſter, and the he marches in- 
flight of ſome other lords of the ſame party al. te Scotland. 
lowing the King ſome quiet, he reſolved to carry 
on the war with the Scots, which had been fo 
proſperous in the beginning; with this view he ad- 
vanced into the north, and in his way took the 
caſtle of Leeds; he afterwards marched towards 
Scotland, whither David had retreated : his deſign 
was to bring this prince to a battle, which (as the 
King of Scots would riſque nothing in his own 
country) he very carefully avoided. However, the 
fear he was in of being, at length, obliged to an | 
engagement, made him reſolve to aſk a peace. At A peace be- 
any other time Stephen would have made him tween the two 
dcarly bought it, but in the preſent conjuncture he „ 
did not think it his intereſt to be too rigid; and, 
indeed, whatever advantage he could hope from this 
war, could not be compared to the prejudice his 
abſence might prove to his affairs: he therefore 
concluded a treaty with David, by which Henry, 
that King's ſon, was put into poſſeſſion of the par- 
ticular province of Northumberland and the county 
of Huntingdon, and in return David took an oath 
not to intermeddle in the quarrel between Stephen 
and the Empreſs. 
The Scots war being thus ended, the King re- Stephen's 
turned to his dominions, accompanied by the prince Rreat aſſection 
of Scotland, whoſe noble and generous behaviour Kinde : 628 
l . g's ſon. 
ſo wan his affections, that he could ſcarcely have 
loved him better had he been his own ſon. The Jealouly of 
kindneſs Stephen ſhew'd this young prince, rais d busen 
the jealouſy of the carl of Cheſter, and of ſome other : 
lords, who, from the King's placing him above 
them at table, took a pretence to withdraw from 
court; but had not Henry's birth exacted this pre- 
ference, his merit claim'd a very particular regard, 
being allow'd by all hiſtorians to have been an ac- 
compliſhed prince. Wherctore Stephen, notwith- 
ſtanding the jealouſy of the Engliſh, continually 
gave him marks of his eſteem, eſpecially on one 
occaſion which ſhew*d it real. This prince, who Stephen gives 
had accompanied the King to the ſiege of Ludlow, the Scots 3 
going too near the walls had been taken off his awe je E 
horſe with a hook faſten'd to the end of a rope, if affection. 
28 at the hazard of his on liſe had not flown 
to diſengage him: an action which did as much 
honour to the King, as to the prince, for whom he 
had ſhewn ſo great affection. LIE Gol e 
In the ſame year Albericus, the Pope's legate in Theobald is 
England, afſembled a council, in which Theobald elected arch- 


abbot of Bec was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, biſhop of Can- 


to the great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who ſaw terbury. 


with uneaſineſs that ſee two years vacant. 

The peace Stephen lately made with the King of An' 1139, 
Scotland, and the advantages he had gained over Stephen fall 
his domeſtick enemies, had doubtleſs procured * | 
him a repoſe, which in all appearance might have Ord. Vital. 
been of long continuance ; and *tis very probable G. Ma lmeſb. 
would not have been diſturbed, if the error he 
committed in falling out with the clergy had not 
caſt him down, from his height of fame and grandeur, 
into the moſt deplorable condition a ſovereign can 
be reduced. The biſhops had very much contri- 
buted to the placing him on the throne ; ſince when 
their power was ſo encreaſed, that it was not leſs 
dangerous for the King to have them for enemies, 
than their being in his intereſt had been advantage- 
ous to his election. However, his jealouſy of their :, 
power did not ſuffer him to conſider, with his tfual ..-- 
prudence, to what he expoſed himſelf by reſolving - 


1 Mary of Scotland, ſiſter of the Empreſs's mother, necumaniedita Euſta 
* g — 1 nin 1104 | 
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ace earl of Boulogne, by whom ſhe had Mathilda, Stephen's 
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Srurnex. to humble them. Roger, biſnop of Salisbury, had 
Ar' 1139. two caſtles, one at the Devizes, and the other at 
Great omp Sherborn, both as ſtrong as ſtately ; and had laid 
and ky of the foundation of a third at Malmesbury. Alexan- 
the biſhops. der, his nephew biſhop of Lincoln, had built one 
at Wewark and openly declared, it was as much 
for his ſecurity as for the dignity of his church. 
Nigil, biſhop of Ely, another nephew of Roger's, 
in imitation of theſe two, affected a magnificence in 
his houſe and equipage, which brought upon him 
the envy of ſome, and indignation of all. When 
theſe three prelates went to court they were at- 
tended by a troop of armed men, as if their deſign 
was rather to inſult, than pay their reſpects to the 
King. By this great pride they raiſed many ene- 
mies, ſome of whom took an opportunity to work 
on the King's jealouſy, and to inſinuate, that he could 
not be in ſecurity while the biſhops were in ſuch 
power, Theſe ſuſpicions were ſtrengthen'd by the 
rumor ſpread of Maud's preparing to enter England 
with great forces. Tho? the biſhop of Saliſbury had 
been one of the principal inſtruments of Stephen's 
election, the King, notwithſtanding, imagined Maud 
had gain'd him over to her intereſt ; and ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed with this notion, reſolved to humble that 
prelate's and his nephew's pride; and *cwas not long 
before an opportunity offer*d. In a general aſſem- 
bly convok'd at Oxford, the biſhop of Saliſbury's 
domeſticks having quarrePd with thoſe of Alane de 
Bretagne, car] of Richmond, one of his knights 
was kill'd, and a great many wounded on each fide. 
he biſhop's ſervants got the better, as they were 
aſſiſted by thoſe of the biſhops of Ely and Lincoln, 
and by thoſe of the Chancellor, who paſſed for 
Roger's nephew, but was indeed his ſon. The King, 
who would take advantage of the opportunity ot- 
fer'd to mortify this family, cauſed them all to be 
cited before his court to anſwer for the riot of their 
domeſticks. The citation was both juſt and con- 
formable to the laws: but the reparation the King 
demanded was exceſſive. He was not ſatisfied with 
the common fine impoſed on like caſes, but inſiſted 
alſo upon the biſhops delivering up their caſtles as a 
ſecurity for their loyalty. This demand ſeeming to 
the prelates exorbitant, they aſked time for delibe- 
ration : while the King waited their anſwer, the bi- 
= of Ely abſented himſelf, and withdrew to the 
caſtle of the Devizes, belonging to Roger his uncle. 
The eſcape of this prelate having broke off all ac- 
commodation, the King immediately beſieg'd the 
caſtle in which Mathilda, the wife or concubine of 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, had alſo ſhut herſelf up. 
The place being pretty ſtrong, the King, who fore- 
ſaw the difficulty of — ſiege, thought of an expe- 
dient to put an end to it without loſs of time. He 
cauſed the biſhop of Saliſbury, and the Chancellor to 
be led to the foot of the wall, and ſent word to 
Mathilda, that the latter ſhould immediately be 
hanged, if ſhe refuſed to ſurrender the place, and 
that the biſhop ſhould neither eat nor drink till it 
was given up. Theſe menaces had their deſired ef- 
fect, Mathilda open'd the gates of the caſtle, where the 
King found 40000 7 in ready money. The 
biſhop of Lincoln obtain'd his liberty by delivering 
to the King his caſtle of Sleaford. Soon aſter 
Stephen took thoſe of Saliſbury, Malmesbury, and 
Sherborn. With the money found in theſe places, 
which were the treaſuries of the biſhops, he had the 
means to engage the King of France inhis intereſt, 
and to make an alliance with him, which was ce- 
mented 2 marriage of Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, 
with Conſtance the ſiſter of Louis le Jeune, who had 
King's ſon, Ws his ya Louis le Gros. "a 
e King's ſeverity towards the biſhops through] 
[1 Ke diſpleaſed the any. who were ver 1;ud in Bd, 
complaints. The archbiſhop of N then in 
England, was the only one who was not ofſended; 
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as he was of opinion the King might deprive the Sreeys, 
biſhops of their fortified caſtles, without prejudicing Ax; 11g, 
the immunities of the church, the liberties of which | 
they no way regarded. But the biſhop of Wincheſter, The viq,; 
lately inveſted with the dignity of legate in England, Wincheſer 
differ'd from him in opinion. This prelate cheriſh'q undertake, u 
a ſecret reſentment in his heart to the King his bro- ooo the 
ther, for not admitting him to the management of 
publick affairs; he expected a quite different treat- 
ment when he labour'd ſo earneſtly to place him on 
the throne; but ſeeing no greater likelihood of his 
having, for the future, any ſhare in the government, 
he eagerly laid hold on this opportunity to diſquiet 
him, under pretence of maintaining the rights of the 
church. With deſign to give hun uneaſineſs, he | 
convened a ſynod at Wincheſter, to which he cited He cites the 
the King to render an account of his actions. At King to 
the opening of the aſſembly he made a very bitter 
ſpeech, in which he exaggerated all that Stephen 
had done againſt the thrce prelates : he exhorted 
the biſhops, vigorouſly to maintain the rights of the 
epiſcopal dignity, and the immunities of the church. 
After this he proteſted he would ſee the decrees of 
the council executed, were it to coſt him the King's 
friendſhip, the loſs of his poſſcſſions, and life itſelf. 
Stephen had ſent ſome lords to this council aſſiſted 
by Alberick de Were, a famous civilian. When the 
legate had ended his harangue, the lords aſk'd for 
what reaſon the King had been cited to the council. 
The legate told them, it was to anſwer his having 
impriſon'd the biſhops, and ſpoil'd them of their 
effects: a crime, added he, hitherto unknown in the 
chriſtian world. Alberick, then riſing, reply*d, the 
prelates were not punithed as biſhops, but as ſub- 
jects, and ſervants to the King. This diſtinction 
diſpleaſing the biſhop of Saliſbury, he anſwer'd in 
expreſs terms, the biſhops could not be looked upon 
as ſervants to the King. Moſt of the members of he archbi. 
this ſynod being pretty much of the ſame opinion, ſhop of Roan 
the archbiſhop of Roan, who did not think the undertakes the 
epiſcopal dignity render'd a ſubject independent on King's cauſe 
his ſovereign, endeavour'd to reclaim them: he 
aſked, if they could prove by any of the canons, 
that they ought, as bithops, to have fortify'd caſtles ; 
but (added he) ſhould you even demonſtrate, that 
e without infringing any of the canons of the church 
you may poſſeſs them, how can you lawfully re- 
„ fuſe, at a time when the kingdom is threaten'd 
„ with an invaſion, to entruſt them in the hands of 
* your ſovereign ? Is it not the King's buſineſs to 
* ſecure the ſtate? and can ſubjects refuſe him en- 
trance into their fortifications without being 
6 guilty of rebellion ?” But theſe arguments not The legate 
being ſufficient to make the biſhops quit their pre- propoſes to ex · 
tenſions, the legate propoſed to excommunicate the commune 
King, and to ſend deputies of their own body ro => Was 
Rome to make their complaints to the Pope. The durſt not take 
lords whom the King had ſent, thinking it was time this ſtep. 
to ſpeak in a higher ſtrain, told them, it the ſynod 
*© undertook to excommunicate the King, their re- 
e pentance would ſoon follow their decree; and if 
* any of them ſet out for Rome on ſuch a ſubject, 
* he would find it extreamly difficult to return.“ 
Theſe menaces made the biſhops unwilling to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the King's reſentment by fol- 
owing that of the legate's; wherefore the ſynod, 
contenting themſelves with ordering deputies to the 
King to require a ſuitable reparation, broke up, 
after they had ſat three days. 6 conſequence of this A deputation 
reſolution the legate and archbiſhop of Canterbury to the King. 
went to the King, and very earneſtly entreated him 
to prevent a breach between the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil government; which was properly aſking him 
to give the clergy entire ſatisfaction, or a rupture 
was inevitable: for this, in fact, was the true mean- 
ing of their words. Finally, it is not to beconceiv'd 
upon what other ground the clergy of Engine - 
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then pretended to be independent on the royal au- 
thority, if it was not that they were become ſo 
powerful, they thought themſelves abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to the King. Heretofore, in the time of the 
Saxon Kings, the biſhops looked upon it an honour 
to be rank d among the thanes, that is, among the 
King's ſervants. Since the Norman conqueſt Wil- 
liam I, upon meer ſuſpicion, impriſon'd ſome bi- 
ſhops, baniſhed, and depoſed others; none then 
durſt ſtir, and the people ſaw their misfortunes, 
without entering into their quarrel : but in the reign 
of Stephen it was an unheard of crime to take for- 
tify'd places from the biſhops, and a boldneſs to 
give them the title of the King's ſervants. The 
clergy had lately a ſettled maxim, that the chief point 
of religion conſiſted in maintaining the Church in all 
the privileges it had aſſum'd. 

The people, however, on this occaſion were as 
much alarmed as if they had been deprived of their 
own privileges. The kingdom was in an inſtant 
full of malecontents, who wanted only a head to 
command them. In ſhort, the cabal of the clergy 
was ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the temporal lords took 
part with them to maintain their intereſt. This 


Maud lands in ſeeming to the Empreſs a favourable conjuncture, 


ſhe reſolved to improve it, and croſs'd into England, 
tho? ſhe had but an hundred and forty men to ac- 
company her. It was a very inconſiderable band for 
ſuch an enterprize, but ſhe depended upon a power- 
ful re-inforcement from the malecontents. Her firſt 
quarters were in the caſtle of Arundel, which had 
been allotted the Queen dowager for her reſidence, 
and was part of her dower. The earl of Gloceſter, 
who e e his ſiſter, thinking her very ſafe 
in a place where ſhe was received with all the honour 
due to her high rank, repair'd to Briſtol. Stephen 
in the mean while, who was at the ſiege of Marl- 
borough, ſuddenly broke up and marched towards 
Arundel. The Kings approach made the Queen 


Dowager repent ſhe had entertain'd Maud. On the | K 


one hand, ſhe apprehended this ſtep might prove 
the loſs not only of her caſtle, but of whatever elſe 
ſhe enjoy'd in England: on the other, honour and 
probity would not allow her to deliver this princeſs 
into the hands of her enemy : to extricate herſelf 
out of this trouble, ſhe let the King know, that it 
< he inſiſted upon her giving up the empreſs, ſhe 
« would be as reſolute in perſiſting to protect her, 
still ſuccour arrived; but at the ſame time entreated 
& him to conſider ſhe had not received this princeſs 
« as his enemy, but as her daughter-in-law, and 
the widow of a great Emperor, whoſe rank ex- 
<< acted the honour ſhe paid her: that ſhe did not 
« intend to favour any deſign againſt him, but to 
prevent any misfortune which might happen to 


the Empreſs, while under her roof, In a word, | 


«© ſhe propoſed to him the allowing Maud a liberty 
to withdraw to ſome other place, where he would 
find no greater difficulty to beſiege her than in 
<< thecaſtle of Arundel; by which generoſity, with- 
out loſing any advantages, he would oblige a 
2 Queen, widow of a great monarch his uncle 
and benefactor.” Whether Stephen found himſelf 
in no condition to take the place before the arrival 
of ſuccour, or whether he thought himſelf obliged 
to ſhew this reſpect to the Queen, he gave his word 
to eſcort Maud to Briſtol ; which he punctually per- 
form'd: but he had in the ſequel too much reaſon to 
repent of his generoſity. Maud being conducted to 
Briſtol ſtaid there for ſome time; after which ſhe 
went to Gloceſter, and during her reſidence in theſe 
two towns, ſo dexterouſly managed the diſcontent of 
the clergy and nobility ro her own advantage, that 
ſhe gain'd theſe two powerful bodies over to her 
intereſt ; and by their means a great majority of the 
people. There remain'd in the King's party but 
a ſmall number of barons, and his foreign army, 
. | 


| 


which, tho? very ill paid, ſerved him, however, Srrrukv. 
with great fidelity. _ An 2140- 

J ſhall not here undertake to give a. particular of 

this civil war, which, like moſt others of the ſame 
nature, furniſhed more examples of treachery and 
cruelty than of great actions. It will be ſufficient 
to relate ſome of the principal events. While it 
laſted the kingdom was divided. The towns, coun- 
ties, and private men ſided with the King or Em- 
preſs as they were guided by their paſſion or intereſt : 
The neighbouring lords, and the neareſt relations, 
made reciprocal war, firing the houſes, and pillag- 
ing the vaſſals of each other, that the whole king- 
dom was very ſoon in a moſt deplorable confuſion. 
In this fatal anarchy the barons, who took upon 
them to act as ſovereigns, daily oppreſſed the people 
and carried their preſumption ſo far, as to coin 
money with their own ſtamp. On the other ſide, 
the King and Maud were fo far from reſtraining 
their friends, that they winked at theſe oppreſſions, 
tearing ſeverity might oblige them to change their 
party. The Lode ſoldiers, of whom Stephen's 
army was entirely compoſed, added to this confuſion : 
As he could not pay them regularly, he was oblig'd 
to ſuffer them to pay themſelves, by plundering 
the poor people; who, however innocent, always 
are expoſed to thoſe evils which attend a civil war. 

In the mean while the biſhop of Wincheſter = The biſhop of 
celving his error in raiſing a ſtorm, which he tore- Wincheſter 
ſaw would infallibly overwhelm the King his brother, fides with the 
on a ſudden chang'd ſides. He apprehended, that as Ts 
brother to Stephen he ſhould be involv'd in this 
monarchs fate, and conſequently, far from endeavour- 
ing his ruin, *rwas his intereſt to defend him. In this 
reſolution, and with deſign to regain the King's 
confidence by ſome important ſervice, he inveigled 
a good number of lords, who were in Maud's inte- 
reſt, to Wincheſter, where he detain'd them pri- 
ſoners till they had deliver'd up their caſtles to the 

ing. 

Notwithſtanding, Stephen was ſurrounded with Stephen's great 
all theſe difficultics, he ſhew'd a reſolution, which reſolution. 
did not a little contribute to the keeping in his in- 

tereſt, thoſe people, who doubtleſs would have aban- 

don'd him had they diſcover'd in him the leaſt de- 

jection. *Tis what conſtantly happens on the like 

occaſions, when princes ſeem to Gitruft either their 


Civil war. 


| ſucceſs or their own capacity. So far ſrom loſing 


courage by theſe cruel ſtrokes of fortune, he daily 

made new efforts to redreſs, by his bravery and 
prudence, what he ſuffer'd by the revolt of his 
ſubjects. He even hoped to put an end to his ie , 
misfortunes at once, by beſieging Wallingford, Maud in WII. 
where Maud, and the earl of Gloceſter were ſhut lingford, and 
up: but finding greater impediments in this ſiege changes the 
than he imagined, he was conſtrained to change * 
to a blockade. He was no ſooner withdrawn, but ; 
the earl of Gloceſter ſally'd out of the town, and 

ſeized on Worceſter, while the barons of the ſame 

party waſted the counties of Cheſter and Not- 

tingham. 

Maud, in the mean while, finding herſelf too Maud retires 
much ſtreighten'd in Wallingford, found means to to Lincoln, 
quit the town and withdraw to Lincoln; of which 
the King had no ſooner intelligence, but he refolv'd „here ſie is 
to follow and ſurprize her, as he knew this city, beſieged. 
in which he had a great many of his party, could 
not be maintain'd with the few troops Maud had 
placed in it. He had taken his rival in Lincoln, ghe anfully 
which held out but a few days, if ſhe had not found makes her e- 
means to eſcape while the articles of capitulation were ape, ; 
drawing up. Stephen having miſs'd his aim withdrew f. Hu le 4 
leaving no gariſon in the town for fear of weakening Mat. Paris. 
his army. He had hardly left the place when he was 
told the earl of Cheſter, ſon-in-law to the earl of 
Gloceſter, with his wife and brother, was come to 
Lincoln to keep his Chriſtmas : the deſire he had to 


Pit take 


and put in 
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Srrrutv. take theſe three, made him return with ſuch expe- | 
Av 1140. dition, that the carl had only time to gain the 
2 7 caſtle, where he was immediately beſieged 1 
Ws PR "he tfotind means, however, to get out and require 5 
calle of Lin- Cour of the carl of Gloceſter for the caſtle coul. 
coin. not hold out many days. The earl, by his 
The earl of. intereſt engaged to deliver his daughter, 
— is drew together his troops, and marched with ſuch 
ſuccour. expedition towards Lincoln, that he was very near 
ſurprizing the King, who thought him at a great 
diſtance. As he had forded the river Trent, con- 
trary to the King's opinion, who thought it im- 
oratticable, he was on a ſudden ſo near the royal 
army, that it was not poſſible for either ſide to 
Battleof Lin- avoid a battle. Both armies being drawn up, 
voln. the fight was begun, and for a very Jong time 
maintained by either party with equal reſolution. 
At length, the King's cavalry, compoſcd of 
Flemmings and Bretons, beginning to give ground, 
they were ſo vigorouſly puſhed they could never 
rally again. The carl of Gloceſter improved this 
advantage, not by paring thoſe who fled but by 
falling upon the King's infantry 3 who having no 
Flight of the longer the horſe to ſuſtain them, endeavour'd to 
royal army. ve themſelves by flight. 
The King is In the mean while, Stephen, who would not 
taken priſoner, ſubmit to turn his back, was in a manner left alone 
in the middle of the field of battle, vigorouſly 
charged by a number of encmics, but defending 
himſelf againſt their utmoſt efforts with a ſurprizing 
bravery 3 had his cavalry at this time rallied, he 
might, with an immortal glory, have extricated him- 
ſelf from the danger, but being deſtitute of all ſuc- 
cour, he was, at length, obliged to yield to a great 
number of enemies who preſſed him on every fide ; 
but it was not, however, till the laſt extremity, 
for his battle- ax breaking with the furious ſtroaks 
he gave, he had recourſe to his ſword, with which 
he ſtill defended himſelf for a conſiderable time, 
ſoaming with rage to ſee himſelf thus abandoned by 
his men. At length, having performed more tlian 
could be 3 from a ſingle man in his ſitua- 
tion, for his ſword had allo flown to pieces, a 
broken piecc only remaining in his hand, he was 


beat upon his knees with a ſtone at which time | 


Sir William de Kains coming up, ſeized him by the 
helmet, and preſenting the point of his ſword, 
threaten'd ro kill him, if he did not yield himſelf 
priſoner. Notwithſtanding the extremity to which 
this prince was reduced, he refuſed to yield to any 
but to the earl of Gloceſter, who happily was not 
tar off. As ſoon as the earl had him in his power, 
he cauſed him to be eſcorted to the Empreſs, who 
ſhut him up in the caſtle of Briſtol, where he was 

wrong. infamouſly put in irons. is. 
Ax'1141. While the unfortunate prince was in this deplo- 
Maud's great rable ſituation, Maud improved the advantages 
progreſs, which her arms had procured her. All England 
deſerted the intereſt of the impriſon'd King, except 
London and the county of Kent, where the Queen 
his conſort, his ſon Euſtace, and his favourite, Wil- 
liam d'Ypres, kept together ſome partiſans, The 
barons who continued faithful ro him, withdrew to 
London, where they had intereſt enough to be re- 
ceived into rhe ſociety of burghers, and to induce 
them to make a contederacy in the King's favour. 
Normandy ſoon followed the example of England: 
The count the count d*'Anjou, upon the news of Stephen's 
d Aujou ſeiacs jimpriſonment, repaired to that dutchy, to have the 
0. Cry ' Empreſs his wife acknowledged, in which he found 
little difficulty. At the fame time the King of Scot- 
land breaking the laſt treaty made a new irruption 
into the northern counties, under pretence of fa- 
vouring the Empreſs, though it was in effect for 

his own private intereſt, 

One would naturally imagine the battle of Lin- 


coln ſhould immediately have placed Maud upon . 


— 


the throne, but there was yet an obſtacle, which, if STNpupy 
not removed, ſhe could not be aſſured of. reaping A' 1141 
the fruit of this proſperous ſucceſs: it was the. $- 
3 1 . : ie Dino 
gaining over the liſhop of Wincheſter, who by wig, 
the dignity of legate, with which he was inveſted, engages in 
being at the head of the clergy, could deprive her Maud's pay, 
of the aſſent of that powerful body, whoſe determi- 
nations had a very great influence upon thoſe of 
the nobility and prople. She therefore thought it 
above all things neceſſary to prevail on him to 
abandon Stephen's intereſt ; to this end ſhe went to 
him to Wincheſter. He at firſt made ſome difficulty 
to liſten to Maud's propoſals, but when ſhe ofter'd 
to leaye him the diſpoſition of all the benefices, he 
deſerted the King his brother, and promiſed to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to procure the votes of the 
clergy for the Empreſs ; and beforehand, took an 
oath to her, but with this reſtriction, that it ſhould 
be no longer binding than ſhe was juſt to her pro- 
miſes. The next day he received her with very 
great pomp 1n the cathedral church, where he ex- 
communicated all the King's friends, and abſolved 
all who ſhould quit his party and jollow that of the 
Emprets. Soon after, the archbiſhop of Canter- The archbi. 
bury took the oath to Maud, but he was fo nice he _— Can. 
would not do it till he had the King's conſent, ny 
which he went to aſk him in his priſon. _ - Maud. 
Maud wanted no more to be rea] Queen of Eng- G. Malneg, 
land, than the ſeal of publick authority; though 
ſhe was well aſſured of the temporal lord's conſent, 
ſhe apprehended to meet with oppoſition from the 
clergy, who, in all likelihood, would be more 
{crupulous with reference to the oath they had taken 
to the King. The legate anſwering for the ſucceſs The tegat 
ot this affair, aſſembled a council .t Wincheſter, calls a coun- 
in which all the biſhops and abbots of the king- eil at Win. 
dom, with the archdeacons, who re; reſented the Meer; 
inferior clergy, were preſent. The da; before the 
opening of this ſynod, the biſhop of Wincheller 
took care to have a private conterence with the 
particular members : firit with the biſhops, after 
with the abbots, and laſtly with the archdeacons. 
What paſſed in thele private conterences is unknown, 
but the next day diſcover'd the uſe the legate in- 
tended to make of them. As ſoon as the council his parangie 
was aſſembled, this prelate made a long harangue, to the counci, 
in which he endeavour'd to ſhew that Stephen's 
male-adminiftration 3 his want of probity, and his 
tyranny, were the only cauſe of the troubles which 
rent the ſtate z he owned, that he had indeed en- 
gaged his faith for him when the neceſſity of af- 
tairs, in ſome meaſure, forced the Engliſh to place 
the crown on the: head of this prince, but that he 
himſelf had been the firſt deceived, and it was with 
extream grief he was conſtrained to revoke that en- 
gagement. He ſtrongly inſiſted on the firſt oath 
which he had taken to Maud ; adding, that it was 
much more commendable to have regard to the 
will of the eternal father, who commanded juſtice 
to be done to that princeſs, than to liſten to the in- 
tereſts of a carnal brother. He proceeded in ſaying, 
that he had uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reclaim 
Stephen from his errors, and even had gone ſo 
far as to cite him before a ſynod ; but all his fra- 
ternal and charitable advice had proved in vain : 
that the Engliſh might learn from this obſtinacy to 
what evils they had been expoſed under the go- 
vernment of ſuch a prince, if divine providence had 
not declared againſt him. In ſhort, ſince the judg- 
ments of God had overtaken the King, whom 
they had elected, they ought to repair the fault 
they had been guilty of, by reſtoring the crown 
to the princeſs to whom it lawfully belonged, ** I Maud elected 
therefore (continued he) by virtue of the apoſto- in a vw) v7 
lical power with which I am inveſted, - have ee 
„ call'd this aſſembly to concert with you the — 
means to put an end to the troubles of the FOE: 
66 om, 
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enen. © dom. This affair was yeſterday debated in pre- 
1 1141 <« ſence of the principal members of the clergy, 


« election of Kings; wherefore, after a mature de- 
ee liberation, we have judged it right to acknow- 
ee ledge Maud, daughter of our incomparable King 
« Henry, for our Queen and ſovereign of Eng- 
“ land. 

G. Malmſp. The greater part of the members, who were not 
in the intrigue, were extreamly ſurprized at this 
diſcourſe, and more to ſee an election made by the 
clergy alone, after a manner ſo little uſed; not- 
withſtanding, every body keeping a profound ſilence, 
as ſome were influenced, and others durſt not 
make oppoſition, fearing they ſhould not be ſe- 
conded, this ſilence was taken for an approbation. 
The legate after this told the ſynod, he had ſum- 
mon'd the magiſtrates of London, who had pro- 

The deputies miſed to ſend their deputies to the council: in et- 

of London in fect, theſe deputies arrived the next day; but in- 

wine, Ji. ſtead of gy. cry what the council had done, ſaid 

"Oat they had orders from the city and the barons with- 

4 drawn thither, to demand the releaſement of the 
King. The legate anſwer'd, it did not become the 
inhabitants of London to join with the barons, who 
had baſely deſerted the King in the battle, and 
only ſought to involve the kingdom in new 
troubles. So indeterminate an anſwer not ſatisfy- 
ing the deputies, they required one more particular, 
but it was to no purpoſe : tie legate did nor deſign 

| to bring an affair ro a new deliberation, which, as 

The Queen he pretended, was already decided. Before the ſy- 

3 no nod broke up, a chaplain of the Queen, Stephen's 

. conſort, preſented a letter to the council, which he 
put into the hands of the legate; but the prclate, 
after he had read it to himſelf, refuſing to impart 
the contents of it to the aſſembly, the chaplain 

Allwho ad- took it roughly from him, and read it aloud. This 
here tothe letter, by which the Queen demanded the King's 
King excom- liberty, producing no effect, the council finiſhed 
mucaed. its fittings with the excommunication of all who 
ſtill adhered to Stephen. 
The city of Ihe affair being thus ended, the Empreſs wanted 
oem Bar nothing more than the conſent of the city of Lon- 
Maud. don, to proceed to her coronation ; to obtain which 
C. Malmeſh, it was neceſſary to enter into a negociation with 
Cuan. Gervaſ. this capital, which took up ſome time. In the 
mean while Maud advanced as far as Reading, 
where the governor of Oxtord preſented her with 
the keys of that town, which he beg'd ſhe would 
honour with her preſence; She readily conſented, 
and having received the oaths of the inhabitants of 
Oxford, and of the adjacent parts, went to St. Al- 
bans, and waited the Reſolutions of the city of 
London. This metropolis was full of trouble and 
confuſion ; ſome would continue faithful to the 
King, notwithſtanding his impriſonment ; others 
maintained, they ought to yield to the times, and 
acknowledge Maud. The latter party, at length 
prevailing, this princeſs repaired to London, where, 
ee 7 with a great number of lords, who 
waited on her, ſhe was received with great pomp. 

The city of London having thus declared for 

Maud, all oppoſition was at an end, and prepa- 

rations were made for her coronation : in the mean 

while ſhe was without contradiction acknowledged 

Maud ill uſe „3 b Inf 

5 In this interval the Queen; conſort of Stephen, 

„„ went to the Empreſs to endeavour to win her to 

0 Queen's ſome condeſcenſion for her huſband. As ſhe de- 

eis rejected. ſpaired ſeeing him re-aſcend the throne, ſhe deſired 

no more than the recovery of his liberty, promi- 
ſing in the name of that unfortunate prince, that 
he thould renounce the crown; and to remove all 
ſort of ſuſpicion; promiſed he ſhould quit the 
kingdom, and ſpend the remaindet of his days in 
a monaſtery : he even offer'd to bind himſelf by an 


| 


« who have indiſputably the chief right in the | 


oath never to return again, and to give ſecurity for 
the performance of his engagement: but in thoſe 
times there were ſo many recent examples of the 
little ain made in violating oaths, that there 
was no relying upon them. Maud rejected all theſe 
propoſals after an inſulting manner, commanding 


the unfortunate Queen never more to appear before 
her, 


The biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo her ſup- Maud fills 


STEPHEN, 
AN 1141. 
nn 4 4 


pliant, but he had no more reaſon to boaſt the ge- ont with the 


neroſity of the Empreſs : he thought he merited ' 


iſhop of 


: Wincheſter, 
ſome regard for the ſervice he had lately done; and NT 


on this ground aſked ſome favour tor his nephew 
Euſtace, which Maud very haughtily refuſed him. 
This was ſufficient to make the prelare ſeck means 
for revenge : he hoped the new Queen would have 


been governed by his advice, bui was thoroughly 


convinced ſhe looked upon him as an enemy. His This prelate 


reſtlels and revengeful temper would not ſuffer quits kerpaity, 
and cabals a- 


him to continue in this ſituation : from that ver 

moment he began to cabal againſt Maud, and earneſt- 
ly longed to make this ungrateful princeſs ſeuſible 
that he had as much power to do her injury, as he had 
had to do her ſervice : but it is probable he would 
have found ſome difficulty to ſucceed in his projects, 
it the Empreſs herſelf, by her haughtineſs, (which 
made her look upon her ſubjects as ſo many ſlaves) 
had not furniſned him with the means. *Twas this 
fatal policy which cauſed her a great nuwber of ene- 
mies, at a time ſhe ought to have endeavour? to 


ainſt her, 


have won the Engliſh by her affability. She brought She diſobliges 
upon her the hatred of the Londoners in particular, the habicanti 


by refuſing to mollify the ſeverity of che laws enacted of London. 


by the Norman Kings, and to revive thole of Ed- 
ward ; the only requeſt they made her, and what 
her father had poſitively promiſed. This ill adviſed 
princeſs thought herſelf ſo much above all contra- 
diction, that ſhe lighted imitating the conduct of 
her predeceſſors, who ſatisfied their ſubjects by pro- 
miſes, which ſhe ought to have done, at leait till 
ſhe had found herſclt firmly ſettled. This haughty 
manner of proceeding, ſoon made a great alieration 
in the minds of the Engliſh, who begin to be ſen— 
ſible they ran a great riſque of being miſcrable un- 
der her government, if they did not, by an early 
care, prevent thole evils which threaten'd them. 


The biſhop of Wincheſter, by his ſecret emiſfarics 


Phe legate's 


in London, fomented this diſcontent as much as pol- intrigucs a- 
ſible, and animated the citizens to revenge the con- Saint Maud, 


tempt with which Maud treated them. His intrigues Conſpiracy at 


were carried to ſuch a length, that he engaged them Lon on to 


to ſeize upon the perſon of the Empreſs. 
ſtanding the care taken to keep the deſign ſecret, this 


otwith- ſeize her per- 


princeſs had timely notice of it, who in great haſte, She with- 


and as great fear, quitted London, leaving her pa- 
lace and all her furniture expoſed to the fury of the 
populace, Tho' this plot fail'd, the legate thought 
he had made a conſiderable progreſs in the execution 


of his project, ſince he had engag'd the city of Lon- 


don to declare againſt Maud: finding himſelt ſecure of 
their aſſiſtance, he had a private conference with the 


Queen his ſiſter-in-law, to conſult on 5 er mea- 
uſtace to be 


ſures, after which he ſent to his nephew 
in readineſs to march with the Kentiſh troops, pro- 
miſing, that very ſoon, he would ſet him at the 
head of a more conſiderable army. Theſe meaſures 
being taken, and having privately brought over 
ſome lords to the King's intereſt, whom the Em- 
preſs had diſobliged, he ſtored thecaſtle of Wincheſter 
and ſome others in his power, with proviſions and 
watlike ammunitions. | 
This could not be done ſo ſecretly but Maud 


her troops, accompanied by the earl of Gloceſter 
and her unclethe King of Scots, come to England ta 
be preſent at her coronation. Being pretty near to 
Wincheſter, ſhe let the legate know ſhe had ſome- 


thing 


draws. 


| had Maud vainly 
intelligence of it, who placed herſelf at the head of endeavours to 
— the 
egate. 
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He eſcapes the 
ſnare, 


He draws to- 
getheran 
army. 


He burns 
Winchelter. 


Maud is be- 
ſieged in the 
caltle, 


She ſallies out 
with ſome 


eroops, 


thing to impart to him, ogy | he would come 
and ſpeak to her. He ſuſpecting ſhe had got intel- 
ligence of his proceedings, inſtead of going to her, 
ſent an equivocal anſwer, and at the ſame time, by 
a contrary gate went out of the town to aſſemble 
his friends, who only waited his orders to be in 
motion, As they were all in readineſs they were 
ſoon in arms. The Kentiſh troops having joined 
the militia of London, the Queen, Stephen's con- 
ſort, her ſon Euſtace and William d' Vpres heading 
the army, marched with all expedition to Wincheſter, 
where they were ſo near ſurpriſing the Empreſs, that 
ſhe had hardly time to withdraw to the caſtle. The 
inhabitants of this town having ſhew'd a little too 
much zeal for the empreſs's intereſt, the biſhop, to 
chaſtiſe them, fired the town, notwithſtanding It was 
the capital of his dioceſs. In this conflagration twenty 
churches, and a monaſtery of Nuns, call'd St. Grim- 
bald, were reduc'd to aſhes. : 
The care the biſhop had himſelf taken to furniſh 
the caſtle, made the ſiege both long and difficult; 
the beſiegers obſtinately continued before it two 
months, hoping, at one ſtroke, to put an end to 
the war, by taking the chiefs of.the oppoſite 2 
which ſame reaſon made them think of their 
own ſafety. When they found it was not poſſible 
for them to hold out longer, they reſolved to open 
themſelves a paſſage with their ſwords, and run all 
hazards to provide for the ſafety of the Emprels. 
With this — they ſallied out in good order, 
Maud, and the King of Scots marching in the van, 
and the earl of Gloceſter keeping in the rear guard. 


and is purſued. They had no ſooner left the caſtle, but the King's 


The earl of 
Gloceſter 
taken priſoner. 


Maud's ſtrange 


manner of 


If 
J. Brompton 


troops cloſely followed them, endeavouring by tre- 
quent aſſaults to retard their march, till the reſt of 
the army could advance to encompaſs them. In 
theſe conflicts the earl of Gloceſter vigorouſly with- 
ſtood his enemies, and gave ſignal proofs of his 
conduct and bravery : but theſe efforts, which were 
indeed of very great advantage to Maud, as they 
afforded her the means of a retreat, were very un- 
fortunate to himſelf. The danger in which he ſaw 
this princeſs making him neglect his own ſafety, he 
was the laſt who paſs'd a delile where his troops 
were ſorely preſſed by the enemy, and by this had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner. William d' 
Ypres, in whoſe cuſtody he was put immediately, 
eſcorted him to Rocheſter in Kent, where Stephen 
had more friends than in any other part of the king- 
dom. 

Maud in the mean while making all poſſible haſte, 
with very few in company, got off to the caſtle of 
Lutgall, from thence to that of the Devizes, where 
ſhe ſtay'd to repoſe herſelf, thinking ſhe had time 
enough to go to Gloceſter. However, when ſhe 
deſigned to leave this place, ſhe was informed the 
enemy had already ſecured all the roads. It we may 
give credit to a certain hiſtorian, who is pretty much 
inclin'd to relate every thing that ſeems wonderful, 
ſhe deceived their vigilance, by being carricd to 
Gloceſter in a coffin, in which none would ever 
think of ſearching : however 'tis certain ſhe found 


means to eſcape this danger, 


The King ex- 
changed for 
the earl of 
Gloceſter. 


While this princeſs was buſied in ſeeking means 
to make head againſt her enemies, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter and others of the King's friends, uſed 


þ 


all poſſible endeavours to engage the earl of Gloceſter | 


to abandon his ſiſter's intereſt ; but neither their ſol- 
licitations, nor his being a priſoner could in the 
leaſt ſtagger that fidelity S hich 

nay, he would not even diſſemble, tho' he might 
by that means have procured his liberty: at length, 
after ſix months impriſonment, Maud, who had a 
tender affection for him, and not indeed without 
reaſon, and who could not well do wichout him, 


conſented to his being exchanged for the King, On 
this occaſion a great many vain endeavours were | 


he had ſworn to her; 


— 
made to induce Stephen and the Empreſs to put an Srarus 
end to their difference by a peace: but as the pre- A' Wong 
tenſions of each was of a nature which would not 

allow of a diviſion, *twas impoſſible to ſucceed : 
wherefore, contenting themſelves with the agreed 
exchange, each party was at liberty to carry on the 

war. TY 

When the biſhop of Wincheſter determin'd to quit The Po 
the Empreſs's party, he wrote to the Pope to en- orders the 
treat his authorizing what ſteps he ſhould take to legate in fi. 
aſſiſt the King his brother; As the Pontif knew 3 
nothing of the affairs of England but by the in- G. fin | 
formation of his legate”s letters, he ſent him an an- * 
ſwer conformable to his requeſts. This anſwer came 
ſoon after Stephen had regained his liberty. In it, 
the Pope blamed the prelate for having hitherto neg- 
lected endeavouring to place the King upon the throne, 
and order'd him to attempt all means for his re- 
eſtabliſhment : to which end, he added to theſe orders 
an expreſs permiſſion to make uſe of ſpiritual as well 
as temporal arms. Supported by this authority the A council + 
legate aſſembled a council in the Church of Weſt- Wettmiatte, 
minſter, in which the Pope's letter was read: the 
King, who was preſent, complain'd bitterly of ſome 
of his ſubjects, who, not fatisfy'd with making war 
upon him, had detained him in a loathſom priſon 
atter which the biſhop of Wincheſter ufed all his 
eloquence to juſtify his actions, and the frequent vio- 
lation of his oath 3; but he hardly would have ſuc- 
ceeded had he not been favour'd by the conjuncture 
of the times. He concluded with excommunicating., . 
all who adher'd to the Empreſs as enemies to the 8 
publick peace. The people were not very well municates 
pleaſed to ſee themſelves ſubject to theſe excommuni- Maud's parti 
cations, ſo contrary to each other, according to che ſans. 
capricious humour of the legate ; bur none durſt 
complain, as they knew it was uſeleſs ; except one 

layman, who, by the Empreſs's order, reproached 

the legate to his face with that princeſs having come 

to England upon his invitation ; and had even the 

boldneſs to tell him, that his brother ought to at- 

tribute the hardſhips he had ſuffer'd in priſon to 

his advice. The legate made no anſwer to theſe re- 

proaches, but did not leſs perſiſt in his reſolution of 
compleating his revenge, by entirely ruining Maud's 

affairs. 

From the time Stephen had regain'd his liberty go 1142. 

Maud's party fo viſibly decreaſed, that the earl of The earl of 
Gloceſter apprehended its entire ruin if not ſupported Gloceſter goes 
by a foreign ſuccour. This fear made him reſolve to che count 
upon going into Normandy to ſolicit the count 3 
d' Anjou to maintain the intereſts of the Empreſs, ? 
which were alſo thoſe of his ſon : but the count was 
too much entangled in domeſtick troubles to be able 
to ſend any great ſupply to England. The nobility 
of Anjou being diſſatisfied with him, and the Nor- 
mans not thoroughly ſettled in their obedience, he 
durſt neither leave them, nor diſgarniſh their country. 
He therefore ſent but a ſmall re- inforcement to Maud, 
but would have his eldeſt ſon Henry accompany the 
earl of Gloceſter, to try if his preſence might pro- 
duce a good effect upon the Engliſh. 

In the abſence of the earl of Gloceſter Maud with- Maud is be- 
drew to Oxford, thinking ſhe might there ſafely ſieged in 
wait the ſuccours which ſhe expected from Normandy. . 
This ſeeming to the King a favourable conjuncture, & Malm. 
he reſolved to beſiege that town, in hopes of getting M. Paris. 
his rival into his power before the earl's return. The 
ſiege was carried on with all imaginable reſolution 
and diligence; and with the like defended by the 
Empreſs, who had no other reſource to avoid the 
misfortune which threaten'd her, but a vigorous de- 
fence. Winter drawing on, ſhe flatter'd herſelf the 
King would be obliged to break up the ſiege, but 
he obſtinately continuing his aſſaults, notwithſtand- 
ing the rigor of the ſeaſon, ſhe was reduced to the 
melancholy neceſſity of deſiring to capitulate : Rin 
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srrruzn above all things, apprehenſive of undergoing the 
An' 1142: fame fate Stephen had experienc'd by her command, 
ſhe did not think it expedient to ſtay till a capitula- 
tion was made, which muſt neceſſarily have proved 
of fatal conſequence to her : wherefore amuling the 
King with demands which he would never yield to, 
She eſcapes , and taking advantage of the obſcurity of the night to 
with uct a quit the town, (the ground being then cover'd with 
0. N ſhe dreſſed herſelf in white to deceive the eyes of 
the centinels, and croſſing the Thames upon the ice, 
having the ſnow in her face, walked ſix miles, 
and ſpight of all difficulties got to Abingdon, where 
taking horſes, the ſame night enter'd Wallingford. 
The King was extreamly ſurpriz'd that he had 
miſſed his aim, for he looked upon the taking of 
Oxtord as a trifle ſince Maud had eſcaped him. In 
the mean while prince Henry and the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, newly arrived in England, hearing that the 
Empreſs had had the good fortune to get off, went 
to her to Wallingford, where the ſight of her ſon 
effaced, for ſome time, the memory of her misfor- 
tunes. William of Malmſbury, one of the moſt 
exact and moſt judicious writers of that time, and 
whom I have, theretore, followe.i prefcrably to all 
others, ends his hiſtory with this event. 
In the beginning of the year 1143, the legate 
Ainolat affembled a ſynod at London, in which the King 
London, which 4 
gansstne King Was preſent he made a long harangue; deſign'd to 
apply. convince the prelites of the neceſſity of making more 
vigorous efforts to put a ſpeedy end to a war fo 
ruinous to the kingdom: he de hre nut he was 
ſtill ready to expoſe again his life fo ſervice of 
the ſtate ; but added, that he could not latter him- 
ſelf with the hopes of a proſperous ſucceſs, without 
the aſſiſtance of his ſubje&ts. On this ground he 
requir'd, that who were able to bear arms might 
follow him in the war, and that the others might 
furniſh him with money. This was principally ad- 
dreſs'd to the clergy, who being govern'd by the 
biſnop of Wincheſter, promiſed to grant him a 
ſubſidy, but upon condition greater care ſhould be 
taken to protect the church than formerly. The 
King aſſuring them that it was his intention, and 
that he would always enforce obedience to the ca- 
nons, the council made two with reference to the 
times. By the firſt they declar'd, that whoever 
kill'd a clergyman could not be abſolved but by the 
Pope. The ſecond ordained, that whoever inſulted 
huſbandmen, actually employ'd in their work, 
ſhould be puniſh*d with the ſame ſeverity as if they 
8 the outrage in a church or a church- 
yard. | 
The reſt of the occurrences of this year would 
make but a tedious detail of a civil war, which ra- 
vaged the kingdom, conſiſting in the taking and 
the ſurpriſing of towns, ſome conflicts of ſmall im- 
portance, and a great many barbarous actions com- 
Ax' 1144. mitted on each fide. That I may not fatigue my 
a 1145. reader with a recital of particulars ſo little affecting, 
" 1146. J ſhall, in few words, obſerve the remainder of this 
year and during the courſe of the following three 
| years, Stephen's party had viſibly the better; to 
Death of the Which the death of the carl of Gloceſter, and that 
earl of Glo- of Milo (1) earl of Hereford, did not a little con- 
celler. tribute, as they were both the moſt able and the moſt 
Maud wich. faithful of Maud's partiſans. After the loſs of theſe 
draws to Nor- lords the Empreſs pnding herſelf unable to hold our 
mandy, longer, withdrew to Normandy, whither ſhe had 
already ſent the prince her fon, the count d' Anjou 
his father having inſtantly preſſed his return, per- 
ceiving it vain to expoſe him to continual dangers 
totear the crown from the head of a prince on which 
it ſeem'd to be too firmly ſettled. 
Upon the retreat of the Empreſs,Stephen remain- 


Ax' 1143. 


Continuation 
of the war. 


Ax'1 147. 


of conſerving it to his eldeſt ſon Euſtace after his 


ficence. 


443 


ing quiet poſſeſſor of the crown, thought of means py eee 
N' 1147. 
death; to which end he cauſed ſome of the barons g 
. . 2 4 1 plen re- 
to take an oath to him, imagining this care would mains ſole 
give an happy iſſue to his deſigns: but his own ex- maſter of the 


perience might have taught him how ineffectual kingdom. 


was this method. ie _ 


Towards the end of the year 1147 he kept his Gervaite. 
Chriſtmas at Lincoln, where he affected to wear R.dcHoveden. 
the crown, notwithſtanding certain prophecies which pr the 
threaten thoſe Kings with very great misfortunes Jincoln. 
who ſhould dare to appear crown'd in that city. 

While this prince enjoy'd the calm afforded him Ay 1148. 

by Maud's retreat, the Zcal of the chriſtians awaken- A new aruſade 
ing, a new cruſade was undertaken againſt the Sara- —_ the Sa- 
cens. Louis le Jeune, King of France, diilinguiſh'd cis ie b 
himſelf in this expedition by a very great ſupply, leads an army 
which he in perſon led to the Holy-Land : he was into Paleſtine. 
accompanied by his wife Eleanor de Guienne, heir 
to the family of Poitiers, who brought him in mar- 
riage Guienne with its dependances and all Poitou. 
During this voyage, which laſted two years, Lewis 
had ſuch a difference with the Queen, on account of 
his jealouſy, whether well or ill grounded, that he 
relolved to be divorced at his return to France. 

Maud having in a manner given up her pretenſions 1x, falls out 
to England, Scephen thought of nothing more than with Queen 
of reaping the truit of his labours, and repairing Eleanor his 
the damages the kingdom had ſutjer'd by a long wort. 
war: but a new rival, who prepared to diſpute him 
the crown, ſoon convinced him he was, as yet, very 
diſtant from that quiet with which he had flatter'd 
himſelf, Henry, the eldeſt ſon of Maud and of the Ayr; 49. 
count d' Anjou, a prince abouc ſixteen years old, of Prince Henry 
a lively and undertaking genius, did not think the * to * 
impediments his mother had met with in E gland Gn rag 
ought to deter him from the purſuit of his right. land 
He did not doubt but thoſe who had maintain'd the H Huntiog, 
pretenſions of the lawful heir, would continue in K. de Hove- 
the ſame diſpoſition, and that a new chief, who was on 
younger and more reſolute, would inſpire them 
with new courage. Full of this hope he reſolved He goes to 
to go to his great uncle, the King of Scots, to center with the 
take meaſures with him for the ſucceſs of his enter- Ting of Scots. 
prize. David being inform'd of the prince's deſign, 
came as far as Northumberland to receive him. 

After they had conter*d upon their affairs he knight- 

ed him, according to the cuſtom of that time, in 

which 'twas thought a ceremony abſolutely neceſſary 

tor thoſe who dedicated themſelves to the profeſſion 

of arms. Stephen, in the mean while, intormed of Stephen takes 
this interview, fearing ſome deſign upon York, the alarm. 
marched thither with great expedition, and re- in- 

forced the gariſon. At his approach the two princes 

parted 3 David took the rout for his own kingdom, 

and Henry return'd to Normandy, and was ſcarcely Henry returns 
arrived at Roan when his father died, who left him to Normandy. 
the preſent poſſeſſion of Anjou, till his mother's Peach of hiv) 
death ſhould give him that of Normandy, after father Jeoffery 
which he was to yield Anjou to Jeoftery his count d'Anjou. 
younger brother. 

Louis le Jeune upon his return to France was di- Aw' 1151. 
vorced from his wife, and generouſly gave back Louis le . 
to that princeſs, Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, all her 2 
fortune in general, and kept two daughters ſhe had 
born him. As ſoon as this divorce was made pub- Henry takes 
lick, Henry, who by his mother's permiſſion, had the title of 
taken the title of duke of Normandy, thought of xtra Nor- 
ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of this rich an“: 
heireſs. The intrigue was carry*d on with ſuch ſe- 
crecy that Lewis had no intelligence of it till the 
duke had met the Queen at Bourdeaux, and there 
ſolemnized his nuptials with extraordinary magni- 
This was a ſubject of mortification to 


He marries 
Eleanor, 


Vor. I. 


_ 1 


(1) Maud created him earl of Hereford by patent, the firſt creation of this nature. This patent is to be ſeen in Rymer's Fœdera. 
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STze«zn. the French King, who could not, without uneaſineſs, 

An' 1151. ſee another inveſted in his ſpoils, though he himſclt 

Thc Fench had voluntarily departed from them: beſide, he 
King and ste- eaſily conceived how formidable Henry might 
hen are jea- prove to France, if to the ſtates he already poſſeſſed he 

us of Henry. ſhould hereafter add the kingdom of England, to 

which he had ſo juſt a claim. On the other hand, 

this marriage did not leſs alarm Stephen, who could 

not ſee his rival's encreaſe of power, without appre- 

They enter hending the conſequences. This affair awakening 


into a league the jealouſy of the two monarchs, 'was not long 


againſt him. ere they enter*dintoa league to depreſs a prince who 
was become extreamly formidable to them both. 
Louis created him troubles in Anjou, by the means 
of his brother Jcoftery, who from his father's will 


thought he had a juſt right to take poſſeſſion of 


that province; at the ſame time, he again inveſted 
Euſtace fon of Stephen, in the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, that Henry being attacked on both theſe 
ſides, the King of England might .have time to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. On the other 
hand, Stephen took every method he thought might 
ruin the duke's party in England, and bereave him 
Stephen en- Of all hopes of attaining the crown. The method 
deavours to Which appeared to him the moſt likely to give a 
get his ſon Eu- happy iſſue to his deſigns, was to have his eldeſt 
eee d, fon Euſtace crown'd in his life-time 3 but he met 
lucevad. with greater obſtacles in this affair than he expect- 
ed. The archbiſhop of Canterbury flatly refuſed 
what the King required, and alledged a reaſon which 
was ſtill more ſhocking than the refuſal itſelf: 
he told him, the Pope had expreſsly forbid him to 
crown the ſon of a prince who had violated his 
oaths by uſurping the kingdom. If the pontit had 
really ſent the archbiſhop ſuch a prohibition, he 
was of very different ſentiments from thoſe of his 
predeceſſor Innocent II; but 'tis very probable this 
prelate, as well as the other biſhops, made uſe of 
ſuch pretence to cloak the engagements they had 
a enter'd into with the duke of Normandy. 
However, the King was ſo affronted with this re- 
fuſal, and the obſtinacy of the biſhops, that he 
ſhut them all up in a houſe, - reſolving to keep 
them there confined till they promiſed to obey his 
orders. This was an extraordinary method to ob- 
tain what he required, and which did not ſucceed ; 
for the houſe in which theſe prelates were impri- 
ſoned, not being carefully guarded, the archbiſhop 
found means to eſcape and take refuge in Nor- 


mandy. His flight render'd the King's pe rojects 
abortive. 

An' 1162. This monarch was very much incenſed with the 
He reſolves inſolence of the clergy, who arrogated to themſelves 
to _— the power of making or deſerting Kings according 
Here,“ de to their humour, or to the intereſt of thoſe who 
Rad. de Dice- governed their body. As he did not doubt the 
to. duke of Normandy having gained the biſhops to 


Om. Gerva- ſupport his intereſt, and as he durſt not directly 
H. Huntingd. attack them, he thought he might bring them to 
their duty by ſeizing on ſome caſtles which the 
duke's friends ſtill held, as it would deprive the 
clergy of a protection. At the ſame time he ſent 
his ſon Euftace into Normandy, who joined the 
He creates King of France to attack that dutchy; Stephen, 
Be Duke of deſigning by this means, to prevent Henry's coming 
trouble, ho to England and ſupporting his party: but this war 
happily ex- did not laſt ſo long as he expected. Henry, by 
— him- his bravery and extraordinary diligence, drove his 
8 brother Jeoffery out of Anjou, where he had got 
poſſeſſion of ſome towns, and returning into Nor- 
mandy, found means to make a peace with the 
King of France; after which he eaſily drove out 
Euſtace, who had got no ſure footing in the dutchy. 
Stephen lays This latter prince, finding he had no reſource in 
ſiege to Wal- that country, croſſed the ſea and joined his father 


u. Who was then employed in the fiege of Walling- 


ford one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the kingdom, 


| 


is 
and which took up ſo much time that the duke had Srepy,, 


leiſure to ſettle his affairs in Normandy, and to A' 1152. 


come to its relief. 

This young prince knowing of what importance Hen 1 
it was to ſuccour his friends in England, carried into England 
with him ſuch conſiderable forces as gave new life to ſuſtain 15 
to his party, which by the retreat of Maud ſeemed Partiſans. 
to be entirely caſt down. Some of the barons im- Several lord 
mediately joined and gave him poſſeſſion of thirty join him. 
caſtles well fortified, the gariſons of which he re- 
inforced, and afterwards haſten'd to the relief of He marche. 
Wallingford, which was vigorouſly aſſaulted, not- the relief d 
withſtanding the King's abſence, who was gone to Wallingſond. 
London to make new preparations. Henry draw- 

ing near the place, and perceiving how difficult it 

would be to force the beſiegers in their lines, con- 

tented himſelf with ſeizing the paſſes, and cutting 

off all proviſion, which would ſoon have been very 

fatal to them, if Stephen had not haſten'd to their 

relief. He drew near to the duke of Normandy, 

but inſtead of attacking him, made him experience 

the ſame inconveniencies the beſiegers had ſuffer'd 

for ſome days. 

*T'was in a manner impoſſible theſe armies could The wo ar. 
part without an engagement; and, indeed, the ri- mies are read 
val princes prepared for it with equal reſolution : 2 give batt. 
but the prudent council of the ear] of Arundel, The earl at 
who was in the King's army, prevented their Arundel in- 
coming to blows. He repreſented to Stephen the Glinesthe King 
evils to which the kingdom would be expoſed by a ©? Peace; 
battle, which muſt neceſſarily be very bloody, and 
almoſt as fatal to the conquerors as to the conquer'd : 
he added, it would be much more becoming chriſti- 
ans to endeavour at ſatisfying each party by a treaty, 
which might reſtore peace to the haraſs'd Kingdom: 
in ſhort, he plainly told him, it was unjuſt to ex- 
poſe a whole nation to the greateſt calamities to 
lupport the intereſts of two princes, who had not 
ſo much at heart the welfare of the Engliſh, as the 
gratification of their own ambition. Whether Ste- 
phen was touched by theſe remonſtrances, or whe- 
ther he fear*d being deſerted if he obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in the reſolution of fighting, he conſented an 
accommodation ſhould be propoſed to the duke. 

This young prince, who had e eee for a battle, to which Ile 
was, with great difficulty, perſuaded to liſten to Y. conſents 
the King's propoſals ; but finding the Engliſh lords — reluc- 
ſolicited him with great earneſtneſs, he agreed to the 
interview which Stephen required. In the ſhort con- An interview 
ference theſe two princes had upon the oppoſite between Ste- 
banks of the Thames, which in that place is very — 
narrow, they agreed upon a truce, to have more they agree up- 
leiſure for the negociating a peace. on a truce, 

This truce gave earl Euſtace very great trouble: Ax' 1133. 
he perceived that, according to all appearance, it Sn, ng 
would be followed by a peace, which muſt infalli- 8.11, 
bly be prejudicial to him; and in effect, it could a peace, wit- 
not be imagin*d that the duke of Normandy, who draws. 
was not defeated, would deſiſt from his pretenſions 
to the crown. To avoid ſigning this peace, or 
perhaps to raiſe ſome obſtacle to it, he ſuddenly 
left the army and withdrew into Suftolk. Soon His death. 
after, going to dine with the abbot of St. Edmunds, 
as he was ſitting down to table, he was ſeiz'd with 
a frenzy, and died the third day after, at the age 
of eighteen. He was buricd in the abbey of Fever- 
ſham, near the Queen his mother, who not long 
before had paid the ſame debt to nature. Conſtance 
his widow, daughter to Louis le Gros, was after- 
wards married to Raymond count de "Toulouſe. 

Stephen was greatly afflicted with theſe two ſuc- A great mary 
ceſſive loſſes, which ſeemed to forbode him other lords oe with 

; 5 enry. : 
misfortunes. In effect, the nobility openly deſerted (auſè of their 
him, to follow the duke of Normandy. As moſt defection. 
of the barons had been guilty of breach of faith 
towards the King, their apprehenſion that he might 
think of taking his revenge, made them judge it 

neceſſary 
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ergenen. neceſſary, for their own ſecurity, to put themſelves 
4x' 1153- under the duke's protection. Theſe jealouſies were 
the more confirmed by what had happen'd to the 
earl of Cheſter, who going to the King, and making 
him a tender of his ſervices, was arreſted and pur 
into a cloſe priſon, till he deliver'd him poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of Lincoln : the King, however, had 
very good reaſon to take this ſecurity for the ear]'s 
good behaviour, who had privately engaged with 
Aan Publica, TNE duke of Normandy. This appears by a charter 
un. I. P. 12. in the collection of publick acts, by which Henry 
confirm'd to him the poſſeſſion of certain lands. In 
all probability Stephen had notice of this correſpon- 
dence, but whether he neglected to ſhow his reaſons 
for ſuſpecting the earl, or whether he was not able 


this action as a preſage of what they might expect. 
In effect a great many of them who had enter*d into 
the ſame engagements with the Duke thought it a 
ſafer method to declare openly for him, than to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the King's reſentment by continu- 
ing at court, : 
David King David King of Scots dy'd this year, leaving only 
oldcot dies. grandſons by his fon Henry, who had before depart- 
Malcolm his ed this life. Malcolm and William, the two eldeſt, 
gaudlon ſuc- were ſucceſſive Kings of Scotland, and their brother 
ces him. David was earl of Huntingdon. | 
Stephen deter- The many impediments which occur'd in the ne- 
mines to make gociations of peace between Stephen and Henry, oc- 
_ caſion'd the truce agreed to, upon the banks of the 
__ river Thames, being often renew*d ; the principal 
obſtacle was Stephen's inſiſting upon keeping the 
crown in his own family, and ſecuring the deſcent 
of it to his fon William, which Henry would not 
agree to: he was willing that Stephen ſhould enjoy 
it for his life, but inſiſted upon ſucceeding him, and 
thought he ſhew'd a very great condeſcenſion in ob- 
liging himſelf not to diſturb the quiet poſſeſſion of 
a rival, who was not yet fifty years old. In ſhort, 
Stephen reflecting upon the ſituation of his affairs, 
and the great obſtacles he met in the execution of 
his deſign, reſolved to purchaſe his quiet by giving 
up theſe views. He was convinced the excellent 
qualities of the duke, and the right he had to the 
crown, ſupported by a very powerful force, were 
impediments which could not eaſily be got over. 
The inclinations both of the nobility and people 
made him apprehend they would not wait his death 
to give the ſcepter into the hand of this young 
Conditions of prince. All theſe conſiderations at length induced 
the peace. him to conſent to a peace upon Heary's terms; 
Stephen adopts Which being ſigned, Stephen perform'd the ceremony 
Henry, of adopting the young duke, who paid him the de- 
ference and reſpect of a ſon. On the other hand, 
William the King's own ſon took an oath to Henry, 
who in return promiſed to maintain him in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his patrimony, and in what he had re- 
ceived from the liberality of his father ſince his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown. | | 
Thepeopleare This treaty was concluded and ſign'd at Win- 
exremly re. cheſter, in an aſſembly of all the ſpiritual and tem- 
paced at this 7 | | 
peace. poral lords of the Kingdom conven'd for that pur- 
poſe: afterwards the two princes ſhew'd themſelves 
together in ſome of the chief cities of the kingdom, 
and were every where received with demonſtrations 
of great joy. 5 
The people could not ſufficiently expreſs their ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee peace and quietneſs reſtored to the 
Pretended plot kingdom after troubles of ſo long duration. A cer- 
againſt Henry, tain hiſtorian tells us, Henry, in the midſt of theſe 
rejoicings, diſcover*d a conſpiracy againſt him by 
William the King's ſon ; and adds, his plot fail'd 
by the accident only of this latter breaking his thigh 
whowithdraws by a fall from his horſe. He attributes to this con- 


= Norman- ſpiracy the duke of Normandy's ſudden departure, 


diſtruſt, took leave of the King to return to his 


fully to convict him, the other lords looked upon 


who, however, without giving the leaſt marks of |. 


| own ſtates, and there wait the death of this monarch SrrrARx. 
putting him in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne, AN 1153. 
Another hiſtorian has not heſitated at aſſerting 

Henry was the ſon of Stephen, with whom the Em- 

preſs, before her ſecond marriage, had converſed 

with too great familiarity : but there is no depend- 

ing on this author's account, ſince he himſelf ac- 
knowledges it is grounded upon no better authority 

than common rumor, 

| Tho? by the agreement Stephen had enter'd into Stephen dies. 
with Henry, he could no Jonger hope to leave the 
crown 1n his own family, yet was he ſo ſenſibly 
touched with the evils which the kingdom labour'd 
under, that he reſolved to employ all his care to 
redreſs them, and ſeem'd to have taken pretty good 
meaſures for ſucceeding 3 but death prevented the 
exccution of ſo generous a deſign, This prince died 
in the fiſtieth year of his age, the twenty-fifth of 
October in 1154, eleven months after he had con- 
cluded the peace with Henry, He was buried near 
the Queen, and prince Euſtace his ſon, in the abbcy 
of Fcverſham, which he had himſelf founded. 

It we conſider this prince's character in general, His character. 
we may ſay he was worthy of reigning in better | 
times, and that his good qualities greatly exceeded 
his defects; it would be very difficult to juſtify the 
ſteps by which he aſcended the throne, and eſpecially 
the violation of his oath. Tho' the conſent of the 
barons who gave him the crown may ſeem to carry 
ſome weight with it, yet as it was the effect of 
an unlawtul cabal, many are of opinion he was not 
leſs an uſurper. His breach of faith on certain 
occaſions may alſo be a reproach to his memory, 
but *ris poſlible the circumſtance of times and affairs 
forced him beyond his natural inclinations ; how- 
ever, we cannot deny him the encomiums due to his 
bravery, his clemency, and generoſity. The firſt 
of theſe virtues was very apparent, eſpecially at the 
battle of Lincoln, where he was taken priſoner ; 
and he cannot be denied the other two, when we 
conſider his whole reign does not afford one example 
of ſeverity, tho? the chance of war put ſeveral ba- 
rons into his power, who had given him ſufficient 
reaſon to juſtity a rigorous procedure. It is true, 
there are ſome hiſtorians who have endeavour'd to 
blacken his character, but we mult obſerve, the 
greater part of theſe wrote in the reign of Henry 
the ſecond, or in thoſe of his deſcendants. As to 
William of Malmſbury, who was cotemporary with 
Stephen, *tis well known he was a creature of the 
ear] of Gloceſter, to whom he dedicated the laſt 
part of his hiſtory, which alone ſhould oblige us to 
be cautious when we read what this hiſtorian wrote 
to Stephen's diſadvantage. Finally, it is not eaſy 
to decide, whether the crown lawfully belonged to 
Maud, or whether the election gave Stephen a right 
to wear it, What we may advance with the great- 
eſt certainty, is, that the Saxon laws were not ob- 
ſerv'd after the conqueſt, and it does not appear 
that the Normans had any eſtabliſh'd rule as to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown. 

The troubles of this reign gave the clergy an ex- The canon law 
cellent opportunity to ſet themſelves above the royal intro luced into 
authority; the court of Rome improving theſe con-Eugland. 

Y3 P 8 

junctures, introduced new laws into England, which, 
doubtleſs, in any other time the Engliſh would have 
oppoſed. The canon law, compiled by Gracian in 
1151, under the authority of Eugene III, was in- 
troduced into England on occaſion of the difference 
between the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the bi- 
ſnop of Wincheſter, about the legation. This ſuit 
cauſed ſeveral Italian doctors of the canon law to 
ſettle in England, who by degrees introduced the 
ſtudy of this new law into the univerſity of Oxford, 
in which Vacarius was the firſt profeſſor. 

Stephen left only one legitimate fon named Wil- Stephen's 


*. 


liam, who, in right of his mother, was carl of children. 
Boulogne ; 
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Boulogne; he had alſo one daughter, named Mary, 
who, notwithſtanding ſhe had taken the veil, mar- 
ried Philip d' Alſace; but after the death of her huſ- 
band ſhe return'd to her firſt profeſſion of a Nun. 
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— 
Stephen, beſide William earl of Boulogne, left a Srrrugy 


natural ſon of the ſame name, which deceixing ſome Av' 1163 
authors, they have ſaid he left only this latter. 
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State of the Church in the Reigns of WILLIAM I, WILLIAM II, 
HENRY I, and STEPHEN. | 


HE revolution in England, occaſion'd by 
the Norman conqueſt, introduc'd a great 
change in the church as well es ſtate ; 


*twas more eſpecially prejudicial to the _ and 
clergy. There were no longer in England thoſ. 


Norman C ings devout Saxon princes ſo ready to lay hold on all 


wi h regard to 
the church, 


opportunities of adding to the privileges, or aug- 
menting the revenues of the church, and to pay fo 
great a ſubmiſſion to its miniſters. The Norman 
Kings were of a quite different character, as their 
only view was to become abſolute in their kingdom, 
they could not ſuffer the diſtinction endeavour*d to 
be introduc'd between the obedience of the clergy 
and that of the other ſubjects. They inſiſted upon 
having an equal authority over both. Whatever 
project the court of Rome had formed to make ec- 
cleſiaſticks independent, it did not find the reigns 
of the two Williams aftorded ny favourable oppor- 
tunities to exert the puſhing on ſuch views. Ot the 
two people in thoſe times in poſſeſſion of England, 
one cheir intereſts was attached to that of the 
ſovereign, and the other too much depreſs'd to be 
proper inſtruments for ſupporting thoſe of the court 
of Rome. The affairs of England being thus ſi- 
tuated, the Pope's endeavours to add to their au- 
thority would have been uſeleſs, and 'tis very pro- 
bable 'twas this conſideration made Gregory VII, 
haughty as he was, truckle to William the Con- 
queror's reſolution, who not only with diſdain re- 
fuſed to do the homage that Pontif required, but 
openly ridicul'd the decrees which were made at 
Rome. The Conqueror governed the clergy of his 
kingdom, as he did other ſubjects, with an abſolute 
authority. If he ſuffer'd the Pope's legates to pre- 
ſide in a council, *twas with no other view than to 
deliver himſelf with greater eaſe from certain biſhops 
who were troubleſome to him. But when he per- 
ceived that very ſynod made ſome ſcruple of paying 
him the deference he expected, he then made ule of 
his deſpotick power. By his ſole authority he ba- 
niſh'd or impriſon'd thoſe prelates of his kingdom 


to whom he had a diſtaſte, without giving himſelf any 


manner of trouble about a formal and canonical ſen- 
tence, While the Foge lanced his bolts againſt the 
Emperor, and compell'd him to do a ſhametul ho- 
mage, William quietly enjoy'd, in his dominions, the 
right of inveſtiture, which was the ground of the 
quarrel between the Emperor and the court of Rome. 
He made the church-lands liable to the ſame ſervices 
as thoſe of the lay-men 3 he took away all the gold 
and ſilver depoſited in monaſteries, and ſeiz'd upon 
their conſecrated veſſels: nothing was done in the 
church but as he directed ; and the ſynodal decrees 
were of force juſt as he pleaſed to approve them. 


He went ſtill farther, for in ſome meaſure he ſer 


himſelf above the Popes, by forbidding his people to 
receive their orders, or acknowledge their authority 
without his permiſſion. 

William Rufus had altogether as little regard 
for the immunities of the church : all the menaces of 
the Roman Pontif could not deter this/prince from 


keeping the vacant benefices in his hands, and dif- ge of de 
poſing of them, when he thought fir, to the higheſt Church. 
bidder. I no way pretend to excuſe the conduct of. 
the two monarchs in theſe points: my only deſign is p,, 

ro ſhew, by examples, that the court of Rome owes gug * he 
the progreſs it made, in tle eſtabliſhment of its court of Rome 
authority, to nothing but a profound policy. That o efabliſh it 
court had the addreſs to give way to reſolute princes, * 
at the very time it acted with the greateſt vigor, 

where the ſituation of affairs would not allow an op- 
poſition: a manifeſt proof of this may be remarked 

in the different conduct it obſerv'd with the firſt 

four Kings of the Norman family. After having 

yielded to the two Williams it held a long ſtruggle 

with Henry I, but finding the victory too difficult 

to be obtain'd, the court of Rome was content to 

clap up a precarious peace, and reſted ſatisfied with 

an advantage it would diſdainfully have rejected at 

che beginning of the diſpute. With regard 10 Ste- 

phen, that court had the art to take advantage of 

the troubles which diſquieted his reign, fomenting 

them by the means of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

As it never let ſlip any advantage, occaſion was 

taken from theſe very troubles to name other than 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury for legate, which it 

would not have ventur'd to have done at any other 

time. This uſurpation, which at firſt ſeem'd of 

little importance, was afterwards found to have a 

very great influence on the affairs of England : *twas 


by the miniſtry of theſe legates the pontifs found means ſts views to 


to trample upon both Kings and clergy. I ſay the ſubject the 
clergy, ſince it is certain the depreſſing the biſhops Clergy 6 wel 
and archbiſhops was not leſs deſigned than humbling © Pie, 
the ſovereigns. | 
We have a remarkable proof of this view in the 1 

haughtineſs with which the court of Rome treated [6 80 ry 
Lanfrank, nominated to the archiepiſcopal See of the pall to 
Canterbury, after the depoſition of Stigand. Lan- Lanfrank. 
frank was of a diſtinguiſhed merit, and equally e- 
ſteem'd by the King, by the Engliſh, and by the 
Normans ; and conſequently had a very great intereſt 
in England : but notwithſtanding he could never ob- 
tain a diſpenſation from going to Rome to receive 
the pall trom the Pope's hand. Hildebrand, at that 
time archdeacon of Rome, and afterwards Pope by 
the name of Gregory VII, wrote him a letter on this 
head, in which he endavour'd to ſoften this refuſal, Cauſes of thi 
by letting him know if an example could have been refuſal. 
found of the like favour being granted to any of his 
predeceſſors, it would not have been denied him. 
But Hildebrand could not have thoroughly examin'd 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, or muſt have 
imagined Lanfrank did not know the pall had been 
ſent to Auguſtin, Juſtus, and Honorius, who had 
been — of that very ſee. * T was not there- 
fore the ſcruple of introducing a new cuſtom that 
Lanfrank was refuſed this indulgence, but the 
fear that the archbiſhops of Canterbury might, by 
degrees, forget they were dependent on the Pope. 
We ſhall often find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, how 
very much the pontifs abuſed the exceſſive power 

they 
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canta 


gute of the they had acquir'd over the clergy of England: but 


Church. 


beginning of 


diſputes be⸗ 


qeenthearch- 
biſhops of Can- 


terbury and 
thoſe of York. 


Arguments fo 
Canterbury, ' 


Arguments for 


ork, 


Lis not now a time to dwell upon this article. To 
begin to give a general idea of the moſt important 
events in England with regard to religion, during 
the ſpace of time we are now going thro?, it is ne- 
ceſſary to relate the ground of the diſputes between 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. This 
quarrel was of ſo long continuance, that it is not 
one of the leaſt articles of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
While Lanfrank prepar'd for his journey to 
Rome, Thomas, a prebendary of Bayeux, one of 
William the Conqueror's chaplains, was elected to 
the ſee of York. Soon atter, this new prelate re- 
paired to Canterbury to be conſecrated according to 
cuſtom ; but Lanfrank having required him to ſign 


a canonical obedience to that ſee, he refuſed it, and 


went back without being conſecrated. This dit- 
ference having made a great noiſe, the King was de- 
firous to be thoroughly inſtructed in the affair, ſu- 
ſpecting Lanfrank would carry the prerogatives of 
his ſee too great a length : but atter he was aſſured 
by a great many Engliſh lords, that Lantrank was 
ſupported by cuſtom, William, without taking upon 
him to decide the diſpute, found an expedient to ſa- 


tisfy both archbiſhops ; which was, that Thomas | 


ſhould go to Canterbury and - promiſe canonical 
obedience to Lanfrank as the elder; and reter*d the 
diſquiſition of what related to the two fees to the 
Pontif. This expedient being agreed to by theſe 
prelates, they. ſer out together for Rome to receive 
the pall, and to decide as well this diſpute, as ano- 
ther which they had concerning the Cnorepiſcopacies 
of Lincoln, Lichfield and Worceſter. Alexander II, 
then Pope, receiv'd Lanfrank with great honour 
and diſtinction. When he appear'd he roſe from 
his ſeat to embrace him, proteſting at the ſame time, 
he paid this reſpect to his merit, and not to his dig- 
nity *. Thomas met with a very different recep- 
tion; for under pretence that he was capable of 
no dignity in the church, being the ſon of a prieſt, 
he {et aſide his election; tho? few days after he re- 
eſtabliſhed him at the interceſſion of Lantrank. As 
for the diſputes between the two archbiſhops, rhe 
Pope not having thorough knowledge of them, he re- 
mitted them to an aſſembly of Engliſh prelates, 

As this affair could not be decided at Rome, the 
two archbiſhops return'd to England: both being 
deſirous to ſee an end of their ſuit, they immediately 
repair'd to the King, then at Windſor, to which 
place the Eaſter holidays had drawn molt of the 
ſpiritual and temporal lords. The cauſe was pleaded 
with great warmth on either ſide before the King. 
Lanfrank made uſe of the following reaſons to main- 
tain his right. 1. That thearchbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury ought to be looked upon as if its ſee was at 
London, capital of the kingdom, Gregory I having 
deſigned this honour to that city. 2. That the 
church of Canterbury was the moſt ancient and the 
mother church of all others in the kingdom. 3. He 
ſupported his pretenſions by the decrees of ſeveral 
Popes, who had granted to his ſee the prerogatives 
he laid claim to. 4. He maintain'd, that the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury, his predeceſſors, had exer- 
ciſed their juriſdiction in the county of York; and 
tor this alledged the example of Theodorus, who 
had even depoſed biſhops in Northumberland. 
5. The archbiſhops of York had paid that canonical 
obedience to his predeceſſors which Thomas refuſed 
to pay him; to prove which, he alledged the exam- 
ple of Adulphus, who readily promiſed this ſub- 
miſſion to Adelard. 

The archbiſhop of York replied, it was true 
Gregory I had deſign'd to ſettle the archiepiſcopal 


| ſee at London, but that he was far from intending 


to give that ſee any ſuperiority over the ſee of 
Vork; to prove what he aſſerted he quoted Bede, 
who in expreſs terms ſays, Gregory had ordained 
that after the death of Auguſtin, the two archbiſhops 
ſhould be independent on each other, whence Thomas 
infer'd, that had the archiepiſcopal ſee been actually 
at London it would have been of no ſervice to Lan- 
frank. Secondly, he denied that the church of C:n- 
terbury was mother to that of York, ſince every one 
knew it was founded by the Scet's monks, who 
had no relation to the church of Canterbury. "Thirdly, 
as to the juriſdiction which Theodorus exerciſed over 
Northumberland, he maintain'd, the prelate had 
taken advantage of the troubles which diſquieted the 
church of that kingdom to extend his authority, and 
that no right could be grounded upon a manifeſt 
uſurpation. Lanfrank would have found it difficult 
to have anſwer'd what Thomas advanced of the 
ordinance of Gregory I, with regard to the indepen- 
dency of the two archbiſhops, if he had not had the 
decrees of ſeveral other Popes in his favour. More- 
over, he made good his right by the cuſtom, to which 
all the Engliſh bore evidence; and it was this cuſtom 
which gained him his cauſe, The opinion was, that 
the ſucceſſors of Pope Gregory I. had power to ſet 


State of the 
Church. 
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aſide his decrees. Upon this foundation the King and judgment of 
Lords were of opinion that the archbiſhops of York King and 
ought to acknowledge a canonical obedience towards Peers. 


the ſee of Canterbury. The other difference, as to 
the three biſhopricks, was alſo decided in Lanfrank's 
tavour, and the archbiſhop of York ſubmitted to 
borh determinations : but to avoid any diſpute which 
might hereafter be renew'd, a writing was drawn u 


in the name of the two archbiſhops in form of a * 


ph ; tween the two 
contract, which regulated their diſputes, and by which archbiſhops. 


Thomas acknowledg'd he was in the wrong for 
having conteſted with Lanfrank his ſuperiority and 
juriſdiction over the whole Engliſh church. He 
declared, that as archbiſhop of York, he owed ca- 
nonical obedience, not only to the perſon of Lan- 
frank as his elder, but to all the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury. He yielded alſo to that ſee, the Chorepiſ- 
copacies of the three biſhopricks in diſpute, Lan- 
frank, on his ſide, yielded to the archbiſhops of York 
juriſdiction over all the ſees lying north of Hum- 
ber, to the northermoſt point of Scotland. In the 
ſame contract was contain'd a clauſe, by which the 
archbiſhop of Vork was obliged, with all his ſuffra- 
gans, to attend any national ſynod, which the pre- 
late of Canterbury ſhould convoke,in whatever part 
of the kingdom they ſhould aſſemble ; it was alſo 


agreed between theſe two, that when an archbiſhop 


ot Canterbury ſhould be named, or elected, the arch- 
biſhop of York ſhould be obliged to conſecrate him 


in the church of Canterbury, aſſiſted by the ſuffra- 
gan biſhops of that ſee : and morcover, that the 


elected archbiſhop of York ſhould be conſecrated in 
the province of Canterbury. In ſhort, Lanfrank 
forgot nothing which might eſtabliſh the ſuperiority of 
his ſee over that of York. With regard to the oath 
which Lanfrank had beſide required of Thomas, it 
was ſaid in this contract, that the King deſiring Lan- 
frank to diſpenſe with it, he had for that reaſon con- 
ſented; but however reſerved in expreſs terms, the 
right of exacting this oath from the prelates who 
might hereafter fill the ſee of York. 


Atter this manner the diſpute between the two 


metropolitan ſees was, or, more properly ſpeaking, 


| ſeemed to be terminated ; for it was often renew'd | 


in the ſequel : in effect, this was no regulation by a i 255 
ſynod, but an agreement between two archbiſhops 


authoriz'd by the King; and this was the pretence 


8 
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* The Pope arofe when he ſaw Lanfrank, and ſaid he did not pay him that honour as he was archbiſhop of Canterbury, but be · 
r 


cauſe he had himſelf been his diſciple at Bec. Vit. Pap. 
Vol. | 
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The archbi- 


ſhops of Can- 


terbury by de- 
extend 

ir juriſdicti- 

on over Wales. 


made uſe of by the archbiſhops of York, to bring 
again this diſpute upon the carpet; They pretend- 
ed, as there was no ſynodal judgment given, their 
rights could not be affected. In Anſelm's time, 
another Thomas, archbiſhop of York, would have 
diſpenſed with this oath, but was, at length, 
obliged to take it. ; 
Notwithſtanding theſe precedents, Thurſtan being 
elected archbiſhop of York in the reign of Henry I, 
refuſing to make the 99 ſubmiſſions to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the King declared to 
him he might take his choice, either to give up 
his pretenſions or his dignity : however hard was this 
alternative, Thurſtan choſe the latter ; but he found 
means of engaging the chapter of York to ſend 
deputies to Paſchal II, by whom they repreſented 
the wrong done their fee. Theſe deputies, in their 
remonſtrances to the Pope, ſaid the King had ex- 
ceeded the limits of his power, in obliging Thur- 
ſtan to renounce his election, for denying to ſub- 
mit the ſee of York to an obedience, to which it 
was not obliged by any canonical ſentence, IT'his 
reaſon having made an impreſſion on the Pope, he 
wrote a letter to the King, in which he exhorted 
him to re-eſtabliſh Thurſtan ; adding, that if there 
was any diſpute between theſe rwo archbiſhops, he 
would himſelf do juſtice. Paſchal being dead, and 
Gelaſius IT ſucceeding him, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſent agents to Rome, to diſcover what 
were the ſentiments of the new Pope concerning 
this diſpute. Theſe agents wrote word, they under- 
ſtood, by the Pope's diſcourſe, that he intended to 
ſend a legate to England to end this diſpute : but his 
dying in a journey to France prevented this deſign. 
Calixtus II, ſucceſſor to Gelaſius, being at Rheims, 
to hold a council he had convened in that town, 
Thurſtan obtained leave of the King to go thither ; 
but upon condition, that he ſhould not be conſe- 
crated either by the Pope or any other biſhop : 
however, as he had no great dependence on this 
prelate's word, he took care to write to the Pope 
upon this ſubject, proteſting in his letter, that if 
hurſtan was conſecrated by any other than the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould never more 
ſet foot in his kingdom: but notwithſtanding this 
roteſtation, Calixtus himſelf conſecrated this pre- 
bn in the council. The archdeacon of Canterbury 
offer*d to oppoſe it, but the Pope anſwer'd, that 
as he conſecrated Thurſtan, it could be no preju- 
dice to the ſee of Canterbury. The King 2 
able to prevent this conſecration, baniſhed Thur- 
ſtan and all his family ; but he was not long in 
exile, for the Pope reſolving to maintain what he 
had done, threaten'd to excommunicate the King, 
and interdict his kingdom. This reſolution of the 
Pontif's got the better of Henry, who, at length, 
ſuffer d Thurſtan to be inſtal'd, without making 
the cuſtomary ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Canterbury. 
It is true, to ſave the King's honour, this prelate 
engaged to abſtain from all archiepiſcopal functions 
out of his particular dioceſs of York. Thus, in 
ſome meaſure, did this ſee regain part of the ground 
it had loſt, The ſame diſpute was afterwards often 
revived ; but *tis not neceſſary to enter into farther 
A upon this head : what has been already 
aid, 1s enough to ſhew how the diſpute ſtood be- 
tween the two metropolitans, and what were the 
different grounds of their reſpective pretenſions. 
Before we quit the juriſdiction of theſe two ſees, 
it will not be amiſs to mention ſome other affairs 
which relate to this matter. We have ſeen in the 
foregoing book *, that Gucan, a Welſh prieſt, nomi- 
nated to the biſhoprick of Landaff in Wales, was 
conſecrated by Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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though the biſhop of St. David had a right to State of de 
exerciſe the archiepiſcopal functions in Wales. This Church. 
was a new acquilition to the ſee of Canterbury, | 
which, until that time, never had any juriſdiction 

over the Welſh biſhops. All the ſucceſſors of Gu- 

can having follow'd his example, the archbiſhops 

of Canterbury pretended the ſame right with re- 

ſpect to all the Welſh biſhops, but they met with 

very ſtrong oppoſition. At length, under the reign 

of Henry I, Bernard, chaplain to the Queen, be- 

ing nominated to the biſhoprick of St. David, was 

- conſecrated by Rodulphus archbiſhop of Canter. 

bury : this ſtep. greatly ſtrengthen'd the archbiſhop's 
pretenſions, who maintained, that his juriſdiction be- 

ing acknowledged by the chief of the Welſh biſhops, 

the others could not diſpenſe with a ſubmiſſion. 
Bernard, however, repented him in the ſequel of 

what he had done: it was the cauſe of long con- 

teſts, which laſted till Wales was united to Eng- 

land in the reign of Edward J. | 

While Rodulphus fill'd the ſee of Canterbury, Diſpute on- 
he received a letter from Alexander I, King of ceming the 
Scotland, giving him an account of the death of 9 ny 
Turgot, biſhop of St. Andrew's, and aſking his ad- diqion 5 
vice to name a worthy ſucceſſor : the ſame letter Scotland. 
reminded him, that the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
had always enjoy'd the right of conſecrating the 
biſhops of St. Andrew, and that Lanfrank was the 
firſt who yielded this ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
York ; and let him know for this reaſon, that he 
intended to ſettle affairs upon the ancient footing ; 
requiring his advice and aſſiſtance. Rodulphus per- 
ceiving by this letter that Alexander had a mind to 
pique the archbiſhop of York, refuſed to meddle 
in the affair: in effect, Alexander's ſuppoſition, 
that the Scots biſhops were dependent on the ſee 
of Canterbury, was without foundation; on the 
contrary, *twas certain the Popes lad, a very _ 
time before, given the archbiſhops of York juriſ- 
diction over the church of Scotland ; and it was 
upon theſe ancient decrees the contract was 
founded between Lanfrank and Thomas. There 
were, however, in proceſs of time, Scots biſhops, 
who refuſing to acknowledge the archbiſhop of 
York for their primate, cauſed very warm diſputes, 
till, at length, a bull of Paſchal II, ſubmitting 
them to the prelate of that ſee, put an end to the 
difference. 

Though the diſpute between the two archbiſhops 
with regard to their juriſdiction, does not ſeem of 
any great importance, yet was it neceſſary to diſ- 
cover 1ts ſource, on account of the frequent alluſions 
made to theſe differences, found in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. Tis now time to come to more genera] 
affairs, in which the whole church was concerned, 
and of which the principal was the celibacy of 
prieſts, There were ſuch endeavours made to eſta- 
bliſh it in England, and it met with fo ' many ob- 
ſtacles, that if we were not ſomewhat particular on 

this ſubject, we ſhould paſs over one of the moſt 
conſiderable articles of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

We have before ſeen how earneſtly Dunſtan, and An abridg- 
the partiſans of the court of Rome, endeavour'd to 3 
prohibit the marriage of prieſts, and how the Da- = regard to 
niſh war obliged them to ſuſpend the execution of the celivacy of 
their deſign : from that time, to the conqueſt of the the clergy 
Normans, the Engliſh prieſts continued to live in 
a married ſtate, notwithſtanding the many attempts 
the Popes had made to ſtop the courſe of this pre- i 
tended licentiouſneſs. Tis pretty difficult to con- Iotives of the 
ceive from what motive the court of Rome per- court of Rome 
liſted fo very obſtinately in this enterprize, as we for prohibiting 
cannot, at firſt view, diſcover of what advantage the marriage 


| ing in this affai ilk. 
the ſucceeding in this affair could be to that C * the prie 
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«te of the but our wonder will ceaſe, when we conſider it was 


Church. 


a leading ſtep to the execution of the project form'd 


WY for rendering the clergy independent on princes, and 


country. 


making them a ſeparate body, to be governed by 
their own laws: in effect, while prieſts had children, 
etwas very difficult to prevent their dependence upon 

rinces, whoſe favours have ſuch an influence on 
the fortunes of private men; but having no families, 
and conſequently, little to expect from their ſove- 
reigns, they were more at liberty to adhere to the 
Pope, who would be eſteemed as the ſovereign of 
the clergy. Whatever was their motive, from the 


the time the court of Rome undertook this enter- 


prize, it neglected nothing to compleat it. Gre- 
gory VII, who was elected Pope in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, had this affair more at 
heart than his predeceſſors : he conven'd a council 
at Rome, in which, marriage was prohibited the 
prieſts, under very ſevere penalties. The Italians, 


French, Spaniards, and Germans, who had made a 


long reſiſtance, at length, ſubmitted 3 but the Eng- 
liſh, who did not think a council, the greater part 


of which were Italian biſhops, could make laws to 


bind all chriſtendom, were found much more obſti- 
nate, However, Lanfrank, whether it was to 
make his court to Gregory, or whether thoroughly 


' perſuaded of the juſtice of this law, undertook to 


have the decrees of the council of Rome received in 


England; with which deſign he convened a national 


council at Wincheſter, where the affair was debated, 
and where he met with ſo violent an oppoſition, 
that he was near deſiſting from hisenterprize: how- 
ever, ſeeing he could not obtain from the ſynod a 
general prohibition of marriage to all prieſts, he 
confined himſelf, I know not under what pretence, 
to the getting a decree, that all prieſts who lived in 
towns, ſhould put away their wives : the council was 
not ſo rigorous with thoſe who had benefices in the 
However, to prevent for the fut r, 
Cures being given to married prieſts, the ſame ſynod, 
by Lanfrahk's ſuggeſtion,decreed, that hereafter none 
ſhould be admitted to orders who did not take an oath 
of celibacy. This ſeverity hindering a great many 
people of merit from 2 into orders, the Eng- 
liſn church was, very ſoon after, in ſo great want of 
good miniſters, that there was aneceſſity of relaxing 


ſomewhat of this rigor: as is apparent by a letter 


Paſchal II wrote to Anſelm, ſucceſſor to Lan- 
frank, in which the Pontif ſays, that being informed 
the greater part of the members of the clergy of 
England were ſons of prieſts, he apprehended the 
church would ſuffer too great a prejudice if the 
canons were too rigorouſly put in execution: Mhere- 
fore, he gave the archbiſhop a power of diſpenſation, 
where the intereſt of religion, or the ſtubborn tem- 
per of the Engliſh required it : but inſtead of making 
uſe of this permiſſion, Anſelm, who was himſelf 
of an obſtinate temper, conven'd a ſynod in Lon- 
don, in which the marriage of prieſts was exploded ; 
but it did not prove ſufficient thoroughly to redreſs 
this pretended Werder. Tis not to be doubted, but 
Anſelm would have puſhed things a greater length, 
if his conteſts with Henry I, and his death, which 
happen'd in 1109, had not prevented the execu- 
tion of his deſign. | 
To give a finiſhing ſtroke to the work which 
Lanfrank and Anſelm had already pretty much ad- 
vanced, Honorious II ſent cardinal de Creme — — 
into England. He aſſembled a council at Weſt- 
minſter, in which he declaimed very violently againſt 
married prieſts: among other things, he urged the 
horror of the crime of ariſing from an impure bed, 
to handle the ſacred body of JEsus CHRIST: 
et after all theſe declamations, he was, the very night 
ollowing, found in bed with a common woman: 
a fact (ſaysa certain hiſtorian) too well known 
to be concealed, and which, indeed ought not to 


| Dh pune over in ſilence ”. 


ſevera 
of this fact by negative proofs, which conclude no- 


have related it. However, the particular inconti- 
nency of the legate was no obſtacle to the paſſing 
the decree which prohibited the prieſts marrying. 
On the other hand, it was not ent to put an 
entire ſtop to this pretended miſchief. 

Five years after, Corbet, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, aſſembled another council, in which an ex- 
cellent expedient, in their opinion, was hit upon to 
force an obedience to the canons made on this head, 
which was, entruſting to the King the care of ſceing 
them obſerved. .He very readily took it upon him, 
though with the only view to encreaſe his own re- 
venues, by ſelling the prieſts licences to keep their 
wives. Thus for a long time there were in Eng- 
land ſeveral of the inferior clergy married, not- 
withſtanding thoſe of other countries had ſubmitred 
to the will of the Popes. 


to reduce them to an abſolute ſubjection, another 
was taken, which was not at firſt obſerved ; though 
its dreadful conſequences were but too apparent in 
the ſequel : I mean the frequent ſending of legates. 
In the time of the Saxon and Daniſh Kings, hiſtory 
very ſeldom makes mention of the Pope's having 


time, they had laid the ſcheme of becoming abſolute 
in the church, yet they had not thought of this me- 
thod, which proved ſo very ſucceſsful to them in the 
ſequel : perhaps they durſt not fo often put it in 
practice, fearing to alarm the metropolitans, whom 
it was neceſſary firſt to reduce by other means. In 
that time, the archbiſhops of Canterbury, in quality 
of primates of the Engliſh church, were look*d 
upon as natural legates of the Popes, who com- 
monly entruſted them with the exccution of their 
orders; but as, for the moſt part, they had two 
different affairs to manage, viz. the intereſts of the 
Engliſh church and thoſe of the Pope; and that 
theſe being bur too frequently contrary to each other, 
it often happened they preter'd rhe former; for 
which reaſon the Popes earneſtly ſought opportuni- 
ties of ſending legates, who would have no other 
than their maſter's intereſt at heart. Thus, when 
in the reign of Offa King of Mercia, the biſhoprick 
of L.ichficld was deſigned to be made an archbi- 
ſhoprick, the Pope would not let ſip that oppor- 
tunity. As it was not natural to give this commiſſion 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom they in- 
tended to deprive of part of his juriſdiction, the 
court of Rome eaſily obtained the King of Mercia's 
conſent to admit of Italian legates, to facilitate the 
ſucceſs of this project. This firſt example, how- 
ever, before Edward the Confeſſor's time, had no 
effect, that is for more than 250 years. In the 
reign of this prince, Stigand archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, being under eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the Pope 
took the opportunity of ſending two legates into 
England to execute a commiſſion of which Stigand 
was not capable. William the Conqueror, deſi- 


ſhops who gave him uneaſineſs, required legates to 
preſide in a council, by which he deſigned to have 
them depoſed: *tis thus princes, to gratify their 
paſſions, have all along contributed to rhe aug- 
menting the Pope's authority, without giving them- 
ſelves any concern about the conſequences, We 
find in this reign, Gregory VII ſent Hubert legate 
into England; but as the legation was upon affairs 
meerly political, the Engliſh were no ways alarm'd 
at it, as they were far from imagining that ſuch an 
envoy could do them any prejudice. The court of 


| Rome had other views ; thele few examples were 
afterwards 


thing againſt the poſitive evidence of thoſe who 


ſent legates into England; notwithſtanding, at that 


' rous to get rid of this prelate, and ſome other bi- 


Cardinal Baronius, State of the 
ages after, endeavour'd to deſtroy the belief 


hurch. 


Celibacy was not the only method by which the Of the Pope's 
court of Rome diſquieted the clergy of England: legates. 
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afterwards thought ſufficient ground to build up a 
right of lending legates to England, whenever it 
mould be judg'd neceſſary: but the character and 
temper of the two William's giving little encou- 
ragement to hope any ſucceſs in its enter prizes, 
that court was under à neceſſit of keeping ſilence 
on the ſubject of this right, during the reigns of 
rhele two Princes. 

Henry I, was ſcarcely upon the throne, when the 
Pope ſent Guy, archbiſhop of Vienna, to reſide in 
London, with the character of legate of all Bri- 


tain 3 the ſending this miniſter was looked upon by 


the Engliſh clergy as ſtriking at their privileges, and 
no preceding examples were ſtrong enough to induce 
the King and his council to ſuffer the legates per- 
forming any function in the kingdom. Altord, 
the jeſuit, who wrote the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
England, ſinding it difficult to reconcile this refuſal 
with the Pope's authority, has endeavour'd to get 
off by a ſubtilty: he ſays, the legate's commiſſion 
was rejected for wanting this clauſe, „ notwithſtand- 
ing the prerogatives of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
% bury.” But as he quotes no authority to ſupport 
what he aſſerts, we arc not oblig'd to take his word. 
Cardinal Baronius has extricated himfelt with greater 
art, by ſaying nothing of the legation. 

Henry I had other diſputes with the court of 
Rome upon the ſame ſubject. Paſchal II having 
fent Conan legate into France, this prelate conven'd 
ſeveral councils, at which he inſiſted upon the Nor- 
man . biſhops being preſent : upon their retuſal to 
obcy his ſummons, he excommunicated them all. 
Henry, netiled at the legate's preſumption, ſent the 
biſhop of Exeter to complain of it to the Pope, 
who in all probability gave him ſome ſatisfaction, 
lince the hiſtorian who relates this particular does not 
mention the ſucceſs of the embaſſy. 

In 1116,this King being in Normandy, the abbot 
Anſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of che ſame name, 
ſhew'd him a commiſſion he had receiv'd from the 
Pope to perform the function of legate in England; 
but Henry abſolutely retuſed to admit him. The 
Engliſh biſhops, whom the King conſulted on this | 
alſair, unanimouſly anſwer'd, the legation was con- 
trary to the privileges of the church of England. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the moſt intereſted, 
was deputed to carry their anſwer to the King, and, 
if this prince judged proper, to proceed to Rome, 
and addrels the Pope. This prelate ſet out for 
Italy, but being inform'd in his way, that the 
Pope, fore preſs'd by the war the Emperor made 
upon him, was withdrawn to Benevent, he only 
wrote to him upon the ſubje&t of Anſelm's legation, 


and in that letter repreſented to him what he had 


deſign'd to acquaint him with by word of mouth. 
The ſituation Paſchal was then in would not allow 
him to inſiſt upon his pretended rights, as he cer- 
tainly would have done at any other time; on the 
one hand he was unwilling to diſoblige the Engliſh, 
but on the other, he could not prevail on himſelf to 
depart from the rights of ſending them legates 
whenever he ſhould judge it convenient; wherefore 
he reſolved upon writing in equivocal terms, which, 
without bringing him under any engagement, might 
give them an apparent ſatisfaction. This anſwer, 
which contained nothing poſitive, did not ſatisfy the 
biſhops; but the King, taking advantage of Paſ- 
chal's ſituation, interpreted it in favour ofthe Engliſh 
church, and hinder'd the legate from executing his 
commiſſion, However, as he found the Pope's an- 
ſwer too 8 to infer from it, that he gave up 
his pretenlions, he required one more particular. 
In the interview Henry, ſome time after, had with 
Calixtus II at Giſors, he was very urgent with 
him upon this ſubject ; but to no purpoſe. All the 
ſatisfaction he could obtain, was a promiſe from the 


Pope to ſend no legate into England, but upon ver 
preſſing occaſions, | 


— 
y State of the 


Church, 


Some years after Honorius II, ſent cardinal John wv 


de Creme with the title of legate into England; 
but he waited a conſiderable time in Normandy 
before he was admitted. This legate aſſembled a 
council in London on the ſubject of the marriage of 
prieſts, which has been already mention'd. In the 
ſummons he directed to the biſhops, it is expreſl 

ſaid, that this council was convened by the orders 
and with the concurrence of the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, which appears yet by one extant directed 


to the biſhop of Landaff. Tho? the legate might 
perceive his miſſion was not very agreeable to the 
Engliſh, yet in the exerciſe of his legation he affected 
a haughtineſs which greatly added to their diſſatisfac- 
tion. He would officiate in the church of Canter- 
bury inſtead of the archbiſhop, tho' he was not in- 
veſted with the dignity of biſhop. In the council of 
London, he caus'd his ſeat to be raiſed, in the nature 
ot a throne, above the two archbiſhops, and all the 
nobility of the kingdom, who were members of the 
lynod. This haughtineſs was matter of great com- 
plaint for the Engliſh, who were not yet accuſtom'd 
to ſee the Pope's legate take a place ſo eminent: 
they loudly declar'd their repentance for the com- 
plaiſance they had ſhewn to this cardinal, well 
knowing that precedents were of dangerous conſe- 
quences, where the court of Rome had any intereſt : 
but this did not prevent, in the reign of Stephen, 
Alberick, biſhop of Oftia, being received legate in 
England, The King was not ſo firmly ſettled on 
the throne as to venture to diſpleaſe the Pope. 

In the ſame reign the Pontit confer*d the dignity 
of legate on the biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's 
brother, to the prejudice of Theobald archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. This partiality cauſed a difference 
between theſe two prelates, which was of great ad- 
vantage to the court of Rome, for both parties ap- 
peaPd thither ; a practice before that time little uſed 
among the Engliſh. In ſhort, after a long conteſt, 


Pope Celeſtin II took the legation from the biſhop - 


of Wincheſter, and confer'd it on the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, not as a right -belonging to him, 
but as a voluntary favour from the holy ſee. Twas 
thus the Popes had the addreſs to improve every 
circumſtance for the extending their power. The 
ſequel of this hiſtory will prove *tis not without 
reaſon I have bcen ſomewhat particular on the arti- 
cle of legates: *rwas principally by this method 
England, under the reign of ſome of the following 
Kings, was ſubject to an infinite number of oppreſ- 
ſions ſrom the Popes. 


The court of Rome had doubtleſs puſh'd Teng” 300 Of theſchiſms, 


pations much further, it the ſchiſms, frequent in 
thoſe times, had not cauſed its loſing ground. The 
Popes, cither to acquire or retain the obedience of 
chriſtian princes, were oblig'd to overlook a great 
many things, which would not have been neglected 
had they been in different ſituations : but when they 


could not diſpenſe with granting what was to their 


prejudice, they ſeldom fail'd of adding ſome equi- 
vocal expreſſions which might enable them, when the 
tumes were become more favourable, to interpret 
theſe conceſſions to their own advantage. I have 
given an example of this in the behaviour of Calix- 


tus II. when he promis'd to ſend no legates into 
England, but upon a preſſing occaſion ; for after- 


wards the Popes themſelves were judges of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſending them. If all the princes had been 
like the two Williams, they would themſelves have 
judged of the neceſſity z- but as ſome were weak or 
ſcrupulous, and that the moſt reſolute were ſome- 


times entangled in affairs which would not permit 
their having diſputes with Rome, the Popes never 


tail'd of improving 'theſe conjunctures to their ad- 
0 vantage. 
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Of the cru- 
©, 


__ 


We ſhall now obſerve the behaviour of 

the four firſt Norman Kings to the Popes, during 

the ſchiſms which happen'd in their reigns. 
England had acknowledged Gregory VII, who 


- was elected to che holy ſee in the reign of William 


the Conqueror ; but the election of the anti-pope 


Clement III, determined him to ſtand neuter 'til! 


their conteſt was decided: *twas on account of this 
ſchiſm he forbad his ſubjects acknowledging any 
Popes without his permiſſion, This neutrality of 
England is inconteſtably proved by the anſwer Lan- 
frank ſent to cardinal Hugh le Blanc, who ſolicited 
him to enter into the party of Clement III: I 
have ſet it down as it may be found in Baronius. 
] have receiv'd your letter, but cannot approve 
« part of its contents; your invectives againſt 
& Gregory, whom you induſtriouſly avoid menti- 
e oning but under the name of Hildebrand, and 
„ the extraordinary titles you give his legates 
« are what I cannot underſtand, On the other 
e hand, the extravagant encomiums you give Cle- 
<« ment, and rhe extraordinary character you at- 
ce tribute to him, are, without doubt, exagge- 
c rated; it is wrote, that we ought not to give our 
opinion upon the happineſs of men before their 
death; as alſo we are not to detract from our 
<- neighbours : the merit of men 1s above the reach 
& of our underſtanding, wherefore we are not al- 
& lowed to aſcertain any thing about their future 
<« ſtate. I am, however, perſuaded the Emperor 
c has not without very good reaſons enter'd upon 
e ſo great an undertaking ; and that he could not 
< ſo proſperouſly have ſucceeded without the eſpe- 
<< cial bleſſing of the Almighty. As to your pro- 
< poſed voyage to England, 'tis what I cannot ad- 
<< yiſe, without you previouſly obtain the King's 
* conſent; for hitherto we have neither entirely 
e rejected Gregory, nor declared for his competi- 
& tor: but when the cauſe of both ſhall have been 
< maturely examined, we ſhall be then able to de- 
ce termine on this ſubject. 

Gregory VII was ſucceeded by Victor III, who 
dy'd in 1087, about a e before William the 
Conqueror. His ſucceſſor was Urban II: and 
ſoon after William Rufus aſcended the throne of 
England. The ſchiſm ſtill ſubſiſting between Urban 
and Clement, we may ſay that England was 
for ſeveral years without a Pope, for they acknow- 


ledged neither one nor other of the two competi- 


tors. When Anſelm, of his own authority, un- 
dertook to acknowledge Urban II, William oppo- 
ſed ir, *till by a ſtratagem, which I ſhall mention 
in another place, the Pope prevailed on this prince 
to ſubmit to him; by which ſtep, England conti- 
nued under the juriſdiction of this Pontit, and of his 
ſucceſſors Paſchal II, Gelaſius II; and Honorius II. 
After the death of this laſt, there was a new ſchiſm 
in the church, by the double election of Inno- 
cent II, and Anacletus. Theſe two Popes, having 
each their partiſans, divided Europe. Innocent 
ſtood in need of all the intereſt and eloquence of 


St. Bernard, to get himſelf acknowledged in 


France, where a powerful party was againſt him. 
This kingdom, and that of England, were long 
before they determined for either competitor; ſo 
difficult a point was it to judge which had the 
greater right : the arguments of each were more 
Proper to deſtroy the tight of his antagoniſt than 
to ſupport their reſpective pretenſions. Tis eaſy 
to conceive in this uncertainty, with regard to' the 
Popes, recourſe was had to neither. This is a per- 
plexing chaſm for thoſe who maintain the church 
cannot ſubſiſt without a Pope. | | 

If the Popes loſt ground by theſe ſchiſms, they 
had ample reparation made them by the cru- 
fades, which afforded opportunities of extending 
their authority. 

Vol. I. 


which they made great uſe. 


| held for the future. In this was alſo regulated t 
| cedency of biſhops according to the fourth council of ſhops, 


*Tis of little uſe to examine | 


here, what right the ciriſtian princes of Europe 
had to Paleſtine, which the Saracens had taken 
from the Emperors of Conſtantinople ; 'tis eriough 
to obſerve; that the project of wreſting this coun- 
try, ſprinkled with the blood of Jzsvs CnrisT; 
out of the hand of infidels, appear'd ſo excellent 
and fo religious, that the chriſtian princes thought 
it an honour to contribute towards it part of their 
treaſure and of their forces; nay, ſome even went 
in perſon. The people emulating their ſovereigns, 
blindly gave into this enterprize upon the bare re- 
lation made by Peter the Hermit, of the calami- 
ties to which the chriſtians of Paleſtine were expoſed 
under the dominion of the Saracens. Urban II, 
was the firſt who formed the ſcheme of uniting all 
the chriſtian princes of Europe to endeavour the de- 
livering their brethren of the eaſt, and who in 1095 
was the firſt preached upon the cruſade in the coun- 
ci] of Clermont: his exhortations had an effect ſo 
very ſurprizing, that in a ſhort time after a prodigi- 
ous army marched into that country ; their — is 
univerſally known: the Saracens were driven out of 


Paleſtine, and a chriſtian kingdom erected, which 


ſubſiſted, however, but ninety years. It being re- 
conquer*d by the infidels, the Popes inceſſantly ex- 
horted the chriſtians of Europe to recover what te- 
ligion had loſt in that part of the world; this oc- 
caſioned new cruſades, in which the Popes found 
very great advantages: firſt, as they declared themi- 
ſelves chiefs of theſe expeditions, all thoſe who en- 
gaged in them they took into their protection; by this 
they had an opportunity of intermeddling in all ſorts 
of affairs, there being very few of any conſequence 
in which ſome croiſe was not intereſted : ſecondly, 
theſe expeditions requiring a very great expence, 
the Popes took occaſion to impoſe on the clergy, 
under the name of tenths, taxes which were at their 
diſpoſal : thirdly, being once inveſted in publiſhing 
cruſades whenever they ſhould think it expedient, 
they drew a conſequence from this principle, of 
They pretended, it 
was equally neceſſary for the glory of God to ex- 
{rpate hereticks as well as infidels. As they arro- 
gared to themſelves the power of declaring what 
was hereſy, they never faild ſtigmatizing that 
prince with the name of heretick, excommnnica- 
ting and publiſhing a cruſade againſt him, who 
withſtood their uſurpations, of which the ſequel of 
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State of the 


Church. 


this hiſtory will give ſome remarkable examples. 


Wherefore, *tis not wonderful the Popes excited and 
fomented an extravagant zeal for cruſades, ſince 
they drew from them ſuch conſiderable advantages : 
but, thank God, the chriſtians have long ſince 
recover*d from this blindnefs. 


In proportion to the Pope's encreaſe of power, Councils held 
that of the biſhops, archbiſhops, provincial or na- in the tour 


tional councils, viſibly declined ; tor an appeal to 
the Pope was ſufficient to invalidate and make void 
all their decrees : and, indeed, the interval we are 
now going through produces very tew councils which 
deſerve our notice. 


reigns, 


The firſt was held at Wincheſter in 1070, in which Council of 


Hermenfred biſhop of Ciſteron, John and Peter 
cardinal prieſts, preſided as Pope's legates. No- 
thing conſiderable being tranſacted in this council, 
except the depoſing of Stigand and ſome other 
biſhops, *tis unneceſſary to dwell upon it: it gives 
me, however, an opportunity to obſerve the dignity 
of a cardinal was then inferior to that of a biſhop ; 
and that in the acts of this aſſembly, the biſhop of C1- 
ſteron isalways named beſore thecardinalshis collegues. 


W 
Spond. 


incheſter. 


In 1075 Lanfrank convoked a ſynod in London, Council of 
in which it was ordained, that provincial and dio- London. 


ceſſan councils, the uſe of which had been inter- 


rupted fince the conqueſt, ſhould be more ty 


* Y Y Toledo, 


e pre- Ranks of bis 


council, 
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State of the Toledo and of ſome others ; and the accuſtomed rank 


Church. was confirmed, *Twas ordained, that in the coun- 
g, the archbiſhop of York ſhould ſit on the right 
hand of the archbiſhop of * the biſhop 
of London on his lctt, and the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter on the right of the biſhop of York. This 
council alſo made ſome canons, of which the fol- 
lowing are the moſt remarkable. 

The Vth forbids all perſons, except biſhops 
and abbots, to ſpeak in the councils, without 
leave from the preſident. 3 

The VIth, grounded on the conſtitution of Gre- 


gory I, prohibited marriage among relations to 


the ſeventh degree 3 though we have ſeen, accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of Bede, the Pontif in his 
anſwers to Auguſtin's queſtions, limited this pro- 
hibition to the ſecond degree. 

The VIIch was againſt ſimony; and, for ſome 
time, had been a canon of courſe in all councils : 
probably this irregularity was become very common, 
or, perhaps, it was to prepare people for the pro- 
hibition of receiving the inveſtiture of benefices 
from the hands of laymen, for which ſimony was 
uſed as a pretence. 

The VIIIth was againſt thoſe who uſed ſorcery, 
divinations, or other ſuperſtitions of the like 
nature, 


The IXth forbad all eccleſiaſtical judges giving 


their vote in condemning any perſon to the loſs of 


life or member. 

In the year tollowing 1076, the ſame archbiſhop 
convened a ſynod, already mentioned, on the ſub- 
ject of the marriage of prieſts. | 

Council of In 1094 another ſynod was held at Rockingham, 
Rockingham, on account of the difterences between William Ru- 
f fus and Anſelm. | 

A national In the the year 1102, in the reign of Henry I, 
Anſelm convoked a national ſynod, to which all 
the nobility of the kingdom were invited to be 
witneſs of the determinations there made. The 
principal canons of this council are, 

Iſt, againſt ſimony. 

The IVth, which enjoined celibacy to all arch- 
deacons, 
der'd thoſe who were already marry'd to put away 
their wives. This was the firſt general prohibition 
made to the Engliſh prieſts keeping their wives, 
but it was diſapproved by many. | 


The VIch, which forbid the ſons of prieſts ſuc- 


ceeding to the benefices of their fathers. 


The IXth enjoin'd all prieſts to make their Ton- 


ſures “ apparent. | 

The XIIIch forbad all abbots making knights, 
though they had hitherto enjoy'd this privilege. 

The XIVth declared all promiſes of marriage 
made without witneſs, to be void on the diſſent 

of one of the parties. 

The XVth forbad monks and nuns to anſwer 
for children at their baptiſm, _ 

The XVIIch renewed the prohibition of marri- 
ages between relations to the ſeventh degree. 

The XVIIIch forbad the burying f 
out ot the pariſh they had lived in. 


The XIXth fulminated anathema againſt thoſe 
who fold men like beaſts : but notwithſtanding this 


canon, the lords kept up their right of villainage 
that is, the right of ſelling their villains, whom 
they looked upon as a fort of ſlaves. 


The XXth was againſt ſodomy 3 *tis remarkable 


that a canon againſt this crime, which was before, 
in a manner unknown in England, was not thought 
of, till after they had oblig 


I have already mention'd the council held in 


— — 


— ——— 


rieſts, deacons, and prebends; and or- 


the dead 


the prieſts to celibacy. 


| 1125, with regard to the prieſts marrying, in which State of de 


| 


— 


cardinal John de Creme preſided. 

In 1127, William Corbet, archbiſhop of Can- © ; 
terbury, convoked a ſynod in the church of Weſt- Wenn 
minſter, in which he preſided as Pope's legate. 9 
The following are the canons of the greateſt im- 
portance made in this council. 

The IIId forbad the taking money for the re— 
ception of manks and nuns into monaſteries. 

The VIth forbad, under penalty of excommu— 
nication, to hold ſeveral archdeaconaries. 

The VIIth forbad the clergy farming of 
lands, 

The VIIIth enjoined the exact payment of tithes, 
which were called the demeſnes of the moſt high. 

In 1138, Alberick the Pope's legate, aſſembled 
a ſynod compoſed of ſeventeen biſhops and thirty 
abbots ; but this, which was called only for the 
chuſing an archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral 
others convened in the reign of Stephen, on affairs 
mcerly political, contain nothing important enough 
to merit a particular mention. 

As we find in hiſtory, ſince the conqueſt, cer- Biſtopricks 
tain names of biſhopricks diſappear, and others, erettcl and 
unknown in the time of Saxons, introduced, it ated. 
will be neceſſary to take notice of theſe changes to 
prevent obſcurity. | 

In 1075 the fee of Sherborn was tranſlated to 
Saliſbury ; that of Selſey to Chicheſter, and that 
of Lichfield to Cheſter. 

In 1092, in the reign of William Rufus, the 
ſce of Dorcheſter was tranſlated to Lincoln, and 
that of Wells to Bath. The Popes were not very 
well pleaſed with theſe tranſlations being made with- 
out their leave. Paſchal IT made a heavy complaint 
on this ſubject ro Henry I ; but as it was a time 
ft ſchiſm, he durſt not proceed farther in the 
affair, 


In 1108, in thereignof Henry 1, the monaſtery 


hurch. 


of Ely was changed to a biſhoprick, with the ap- 


probation of the Pope, and the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, who gave up part of his dioceſs 
for the erection of this new ſee. \ 

It was alſo in the ſame reign that the town of 
Carliſle, named by the Romans Luguballia, de- 
moliſhed by the Danes, and re-built by William 
Rufus, was erected into a biſhoprick, of which 
Adelwalt was the firſt prelate. This dioceſs was 
taken out of that of Durham. 

We find in the Anglia Sacra, and in the hiſtory A qeggn to 
of the church of Wincheſter, written by Rutburn, ere& Win- 
that Pope Lucius in 1144, ſent the pall to the cilter mo 
biſhop of Wincheſter, brother of King Stephen. (m4. 
He deſign'd to erect that biſhoprick into an archi- N 
epiſcopal ſee, and to allot for its ſuffragans the 
ſeven biſhops of the ancient kingdom of Weſſex; 
but this ſtep being generally diſliked, and the bi- 
ſnop apprehending too ſtrong an oppoſition, poſt- 


poned the execution of his deſign to another op- 
. portunity 3 but it vaniſhed with the death of 


Lucius. 


The abbey of Battle was founded by William The founding 
the Conqueror, as we have ſhewn in his life. In of abbies. 
1101 Henry I, founded the monaſtery of Clerken- 
well, and the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem: 
the abbey of Reading alſo owed its foundation to 
this prince. | 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, or New order: 
beginning of the twelfth, were inſtituted. the orders ot monks. 
of Carthuſians, Ciſtercians, and Norbertins, who 
afterwards were eſtabliſhed in England : to, theſe we 


may add, the canons regular, reformed by Yves 
de Chartres in 1098. 


The crow 


kind and all 2 prieſt's head is ſhaved, and this ſhaving is * a Tonſure. This canon ordains, that the Tonſure ſhall be di- 


Among 
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gute of the Among the conſiderable events which happen'd 
Church. in the church, during the four reigns now under our 
"iridged examination, we ought not to neglect the famous 
"alofthe diſpute concerning the ſacrament of the Euchariſt : 
jipute con. tho? it has made leſs noiſe in England than in France, 
ling 920” yet as it is a matter which did, and ſtill does very much 
köln concern the church, it will not be amiſs ſuccinRtly 
"eager. do take notice of the moſt important occurrences on 
this ſubject. 

Towards the end of the eighth century Paſchaſius 
Radbert, a monk of Corbie, compoſed a treatiſe in 
which he aſſerted the bread in the Euchariſt to be the 
rea] body of Jeſus Chriſt born of the virgin, and 
the wine to be the real blood of our Saviour ſhed 
upon the croſs. This opinion appearing new to 
ſeveral men of learning, they very ſtrenuouſly op- 
pos'd it. Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed Erigena, Ra- 
banus archbiſhop of Mayence, and Ratramnus a 
monk, were the chief who combated the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this doctrine. On the other hand, there 
were ſome who defended it: but not to enter into 
the arguments of each ſide, I ſhall make only two 
remarks upon this diſpute, The firſt is, that if 
chriſtians had all along been of the opinion of Paſ- 
chaſius, it is very hard to conceive how ſo many 
able men could poſſibly look upon this as a new 
doctrine. Secondly, it muſt be agreed, that the 
opinion of Paſchaſius, after the eighth century, 
gained ſo much the advantage over the contrary, 
that when two hundred years after the diſpute was 
renew'd, the doctrine which oppos'd that of Paſcha- 

ſius was generally eſteem'd as new. 
Hit de'E- This controverſy being at length ended, either 
gli de M. by the diſputants growing weary, or by other 
lange. events taking up their thoughts it ſlumber'd 
near two hundred years. In 1035 Berenger, arch- 
deacon of Angers, who was eſteem'd a very learned 
man, ſeeing the opinion of Paſchaſius prevail, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe its pro- 
greſs, and publiſh'd a doctrine diametrically op- 
polite 3 in which he was ſuffer'd to confirm himſelt 
twelve or fifteen years without oppoſition. The 
firſt who attack'd him was Adelman, prebend of the 
cathedral of Liege; after him Bedwin, biſhop of 
that dioceſs, who endeavour'd to make him re- 

nounce his opinion. | 
All this while Berenger kept a correſpondence by 
letters with Lanfrank, at that time abbot of the 
monaſtery of St. Stephen in Caen, the ſubje& of 
which was the Euchariſt, Lanfrank maintain'd the 
opinion of Paſchaſius: Berenger, on the contrary, 
ſupported that doctrine he had himſelf newly pub- 
liſhed, One of Berenger's letters falling into the 
hands of Pope Leo IX, he thought proper to con- 
voke a council upon this affair, Berenger was con- 
demn'd for deviating from the receiv'd opinion, and 
for uſing the ſame arguments in his letters, Johannes 
Scotus had formerly brought againſt Paſchaſius. 
Lanfrank, who was.at this council, was obliged to 
juſtify himſelf for having kept a correſpondence with 
this pretended heretick. However, Berenger being 
condemn*d without a hearing, the Pope convened 
another council at Verceil, to which he was cited: 
he did not appear, but ſent two eccleſiaſticks, who, 
according to the teſtimony of Lanfrank, abandoned 
the cauſe of their maſter. Berenger was then con- 
demned a ſecond time; and this latter ſentence in- 
volved Johannes Scotus's book, out of which he had 
gather'd his arguments. Berenger was ſo far from 
ſubmitting to the deciſion of theſe two councils, that 
he wrote in defence of Scotus, and made uſe of terms 
ſomething harſh againſt Paſchaſius ; the Pope, and 
the Roman church. His proofs were ſo ſtrong that 
numbers openly declared for him ; and ſome even 
wrote in his favour : it is true theſe works were ſup- 
Sigebert, preſs'd, but the fact is not leſs certain. An ancient 
author obſerves, that all France was, at that time, 


ct ee 4” account of Berenger ; a great many State of the 
earned men diſputing for and againſt him either by Church. 


word of mouth or by writing. 


Berenger's doctrine muſt neceſſarily have ſpread 
itſelf in divers places, ſince Vitor II, raſh wh to 
Leo IX, found it neceſſary to aſſemble another 
council at Tours to decide this controverſy, Beren- 
ger, who could not diſpenſe with appearing at this 
ſynod, which was held in his neighbourhood, durſt 
not, as *tis ſaid, maintain his opinion, but acquieſced 
in the deciſions of the two preceding councils : but 
this we have from his enemies only; if he retracted, 
he repented of it afterwards, and continued, as before, 
to aſſert his doctrine. This cauſed Stephen X to 
ſummon him to a council held at Rome in 1059. 
Berenger appear*d, and, if we may believe hiſtorians, 
moſt of whom diſcover a warmth againſt him, he 
durſt not detend his cauſe, bur even ſigned a decla- 
ration * that the body of Juſus Chriſt was ſenſibly 
** handled by the prieſts, and broken by the teeth 
„Sof the communicants.” They afterwards forced 
him by threats to burn with his own hands Scotus's 
book, out of which *twas pretended he had drawn 
his errors. It is to be obſerved, tho* ſome have aſ- 
ſerted he durſt not defend his tenet, there have been 
others, who have aſſured us he held a long diſpute 


with Lanfrank, and Alberick a monk of Monti- 


Caſtin, who were to manage the cauſe againſt him. 
Finally, they were not the arguments of his adver- 
ſaries, but the intimidating threats which compel'd 
him to ſign the above declaration. You did not 
do it, (ſays Lanfrank, in one of his letters) from 
a regard to truth, but from the fear of death with 
Which you were menaced.” And the ſequel proved, 
that his hand and heart did not agree in what he had 
done; for notwithſtanding his many retractations, 
he perſiſted to his laſt breath in his former opinions. 
In 1073 another council was held at Roan upon 
the ſame ſubject, and a ſixth at Poitiers in 1075. 
Berenger appear'd at this laſt, and was even in ſome 
danger, which gave him ſtill a greater averſion to 
the oppoſite party. At length Gregory VII reſolving 
to put an end to this affair, which had been ſo often 
renewed, in 1079 convened a council at Rome. Before 
the opening of this ſynod he enjoined a faſt for thirty 
days, to implore the aſſiſtance of the Almighty for the 
diſcovery of the truth. It is pretty ſurpriſing, that 
after ſo many deciſions all conformable, as 'tis pre- 
tended, to the doctrine which had been ever received, 
there ſhould be ſtill any doubt of what ought to be 


believed on this matter. Berenger appear'd before 


this council, in which he ſigned a ſtronger and more 
expreſs abjuration than the former. He acknow- 
ledged, ce that the bread and wine of the ſacrament 
were ſubſtantially changed by the miraculous 
operation of the words of our Lord into the very 
ce living and viſible body of Jeſus Chriſt, not fi- 
6 curatively and ſacramentally, but really, eſſenti- 
ce ally, and ſubſtantially.” This abjuration had no 
greater effect upon him than the former; which is 
evident by his being again cited to a council aſſem- 
bled at Bourdeaux, in which he appear'd, and his 
opinion was exploded. He ſpent the reſt of his days 
in retirement, in which he quietly died in 1088. 


Theſe l give ground for ſeveral reflec- Reflections on 


tions; fir f 
manifeſtly oppoſite to the faith of the univerſal 
church from the time of the Apoſtles, it cannot but 
ſurpri ze us, that it was neeeſſary to aſſemble ſo many 
councils upon this ſubject. In the ſecond place, this 
multiplication of councils proves, that Berenger's 
opinion had been extreamly Lolo ae ſince ſuch 

ains were taken to ſtop its progres. Thirdly, we 
have not leſs reaſon to wonder, that neither Berenger, 
nor any of the biſhops or other eccleſiaſticks who 
maintained his doctrine were depoſed. It Berenger 


| had ſincerely retracted, the reaſon of the Popes _= 
che 


„if the doctrine of Berenger had been this ſubject. 
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the council's moderation would have been obvious: 
but over and above, his frequent recantations giving 
us cauſe to preſume this laſt was not more ſincere 
than his preceding abjurations, we have very m__ 
proofs that he perſiſted in his opinion to the very la 

moment. Lanfrank always looked upon him as a 
{hiſmatick ; and an anonymous author, who wrote 
eight years after Berenger's retractation, treats — 
notwithſtanding, as a heretick; which is a | wg proo 

that he always perſiſted in his pretended errors. 
William of Malmſbury, indeed, aſſures us, that 
Berenger died a catholick, that is, in the faith of 
the Roman church; but he was deceived either by 


his laſt abjuration, which he thought ſincere, or by 


Famous eccle- 


fiaticks. 


o 


Aldred. 


Stigand. 


that noble epitaph made for Berenger,after his death, 
by Hildebrand biſhop of Mans. No doubt this 
hiſtorian, who has inſerted the epitaph in his hiſtory, 
could not believe that a biſhop would beſtow ſuch 
encomiums on an actual heretick. Finally, we may 
again obſerve on this ſubject, that notwithſtanding 
we have no account of Berenger but by his adver- 
ſary's writings, yet ſeveral of them could not for- 
bear making mention of the prodigious ſucceſs of 
his doctrine in Germany, Iraly, and 1 in 
France. ' Tis nothing wonderful this diſpute made 
leſs noiſe in England than elſewhere, ſince the re- 
volution which had lately happen'd in that iſland had 
otherwiſe employ'd the thoughts of the Engliſh. 
We may add as a laſt remark, that Berenger's fre- 
quent recantations were extreamly prejudicial to the 
doctrine he maintain'd : in an age ſuch as that in 
which he lived, few were of themfelves capable of 
judging on fo difficult a point. Prejudice had a 
greater ſhare than knowledge in the opinions which 
were given on it. Appearances were againſt Be- 
renger, for care was taken to publiſh, that he did 
not retract before he was thoroughly convinced; and 
to conceal the menaces, which extorted hisabjurations, 
tho' nothing is more certain than his having been 
compel'd by threats, as we have already ſhewn by 
the teſtimony even of Lanfrank. | 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning the 
ſtate of the church under the four firſt reigns of the 
Normans, with ſome account of the moſt eminent 


. biſhops, and other eccleſiaſticks. 


Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who ſet the crown 
upon the head of William the Conqueror, was a 
good and a pious prelate : he had been formerly 
biſhop of Glocelter, where he built the cathedral 
church: he afterwards purchaſed ſeveral parcels of 
land in the neighbourhood of York, to enrich the 
archiepiſcopal ſee : he was alſo a great benefactor 
to the monaſtery of Beverly. 

Tho? according to the pretenſions of the court of 
Rome Stigand had intruded into the archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury, and was therefore ſuſpended ; yet 
this ſuſpenſion was no obſtacle to his performing the 


archiepiſcopal functions during the reigns of Edward 


and Harold. Tho' William the Conqueror refuſed 
to be crown'd by him, it was only to avoid all 
diſputes with the court of Rome: for on other oc- 
caſions he ſhew'd Stigand a great reſpect. When 
he waited on this prince into Normandy, notwith- 
ſtanding the cenſures of Rome, the clergy of that 
duichy paid him all the honours due to his rank and 
dignity. Afterwards William altering his inclination 
tor this prelate, had him „ N in the council of 
Wincheſter. Being depriv'd of his dignity, the 
King no longer kept any meaſures with him; he 
impriſon'd him to make him diſcover where his 
treuſure was hid, which was very conſiderable; but 


nothing being able to extort the ſecret from him, he 


died in his confinement : after his death, there was 


found hanging about his neck a little key with a 
Paper label, diſcovering where his money lay, which 
the King ſeized upon. | 


Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, at 


the age of thirty retired into a monaſtery at Cologne: State of th. 


he was afterwards ſent to the abbey of Fulde, where 


he wrote a chronicle, beginning at the creation of Marian. 
the world, and ending in the year 1082 of the Scotus. 


Chriſtian ra; he died in 1086. The Scots were at 
that time very well received in Germany, where 
they had fifteen monaſteries founded by a prince of 
their nation, who had ſerved under Charlemagne; 


the abbots, of which monaſterics, were all to be Scot's 
men. 


Wolſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, acquired a great Welfan, 


reputation for his piety, which ſome mention with 
exaggeration, *Tis ſaid he wrought ſeveral mira- 
cles both in his life time and after his death. It 
ſeems, however, that Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was not over and above convinced of this 
prelate's merit, ſince he endeavour'd to have him 
depoſed in a council for his ignorance and incapacity. 
This gives us reaſon to ſuſpect Wolſtan's virtue was 
no more than a downright honeſty, which was en- 
deavour'd to be impos'd for an extraordinary ſanc- 
tity: William of Malmſbury, who wrote his life, 
relates a particular which ſhews this prelate had a 
great opinion of his own merit. As the monks 
who aſſiſted him at his death expreſs'd a very great 
affliction for their approaching loſs, he comforted 
them by ſaying, they would have a more powerful 
patron of him after his death, than he could be 
in the time of his life. 


Lanirank, whom I have often been obliged to Lanfrank. 


mention, was born at Pavia. After he had finiſhed 
his ſtudies, he choſe a monaſtick life in the abbey 
of Bec in Normandy, where he taught Logick with 
great reputation. His often reproaching the monks 
with their ignorance was the making his fortune. 
They complaining of him to William the Baſtard, 
at that time duke of Normandy only, he was ob- 
liged to go to court for his own Juſtification. This 
prince in converſing with him was ſo taken with 
his merit, that inſtead of puniſhing Lanfrank, as his 
accuſers expected, he made him abbot of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Stephen's in Caen; from which he 
rais'd him to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 
Lanfrank's intereſt, which had been very great in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, very much 
declined in that of William Rufus, tho* it was 
by his means he obtain'd the crown. His death, 
which ſoon after happen'd in 1089, in all likelihood, 
prevented him great troubles. He rebuilt the church 
of Canterbury, which had been burnt by the Danes 
in the time of archbiſhop Elphegus, and fix*d the 
number of menks of St. Auſtin, which before was 
unlimited, to a hundred and fifty: he alſo ſet a 
prior over them, whereas, before his time, they 
had been govern'd by a rural biſhop, and, at their 
beginning, by an abbot. He recover'd in a ſuit 
againſt Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and earl of Kent, 
five and twenty eſtates which he had ſeiz'd upon. 
Lanfrank was reckoned a very able ſtateſman, as 
well as a very learned and judicious prelate. A 
commentary which he wrote upon the epiſtles of 
St. Paul, and an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, now loſt, were 
eſteem'd by all men of learning: but the moſt re- 
markable of his works was a treatiſe againſt Berenger, 
to maintain the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the ſacrament. Notwithſtanding this proof of 
his conformity with the tenets of the Roman church, 
Gregory VII inſiſted on his-coming to Rome, there 
to give an account of his faith, and let him know, 


| after ſeveral citations, he ſhould be ſuſpended if he 


was not in that city in four months : but Lanfrank 
diſpenſed with obeying, tho? he had time enough for 
the voyage, as he did not die till eight years after. 


Anſelm, who had been abbot of Bec before he Anſelm. 


was archbiſhop of Canterbury, made the moſt noiſe 
of all the prelates of the Engliſh church on account 
of his diſputes with William Rufus, and Theory 4 
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gute of the The difference he had with the former being of little j opinion, that fo great reſpect ought not to be ſhown State of the | 8 
Church. - conſequence, and having already mention*d what was | either to Anſelm or to the Pope himſelf : but that Church. | 

moſt important in it, I ſhall not here loſe time by | the former ſhould be driven out of the kingdom - 

giving the particulars. I ſhall only obſerve, with | and that all dependence on the latter ſhould be thrown 

regard to Anſelm, a circumſtance which ſhews Ur- | off. The King, being unwilling to take upon himſelf 

ban II's attifice to be acknowledged by England. the execution of ſuch advice, call'd the great aſſembly 


Urban II being elected to the holy fee in the life | or parliament, in which he repreſented the attempt 
time of the anti-pope Clement, England refuſed to | the Pope made upon the prerogatives of the crown ; 
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acknowledge either the one or the other of theſe 
Pontifs. In the mean while Anſelm having a dif— 
ference with William Rufus, he, contrary to the 
King's will, openly declared for Urban. As their 
diſpute grew daily higher, the King, to humble 
the prelate, let Urban know, that if he would ſend 
the pall deſign'd for Anſelm to him, that he might 
receive it from his hands, he would ſo manage affairs, 
that Urban ſhould be acknowledged in England. 
This offer being accepted, the biſhop of Alba was 
{ent to England, to perform what William requir'd. 
This nuncio, however, concealing from the King 
that he had the pall, told him only, that the Pontit 
was inclined to do what he had promiſed, provided 
England acknowledg'd him ſole Pope. 

Upon this aſſurance William made good his en- 
gagement, but when he had taken this ſtep, and 
would have had Anſelm's pall in his diſpoſal, the 
nuncio told him 'twas a thing impracticable; for 
Anſelm retuſed taking it from the hands of a lay- 
man. *Twas after this manner William Rufus was 
made the dupe, and that he found himſelf obliged 
to ſuffer the archbiſhop to take the pall himſelf from 
off the altar, where the nuncio had placed it : but he 
never pardoned Anſelm, who, as we have already 
ſeen, was oblig'd to go to Rome, from whence he 
retired to Lyons, and there continued till this mo- 
narch died. 

Diſpute be- During Anſelm's reſidence at Rome he was preſent 
tween Henry I at a council in which it was decreed, the clergy who 
nen be for the future ſhould receive inveſtiture from the 
ets hands of laymen, ſhould be excommunicated: 'twas 
in obedience to this ſentence that after he was recal- 

led to England by Henry I, he refuſed to do homage 

to this prince, and to conſecrate the biſhops who 

had receiv'd inveſtiture from the King. This refuſal 

was the ground of a quarrel of much greater impor- 

tance than the diſpute he had had with William 

Rufus, for a prerogative which the Kings of England 

had long enjoy'd, was now brought into queſtion. 
However, as Henry would proceed with circum- 
ono, the court of Rome being at that time very 
ormidable, by having got the better of the Empe- 

ror, he conſented to Anſelm's ſending agents to 

Rome, and diſpatch'd ambaſſadors thither himſelt, 

to defend his cauſe, and ſolicit the Pope to allow 

him the quiet enjoyment of his rights. Paſchal II 
anſwer'd he could not grant the King what had 

been expreſsly forbidden by ſeveral councils. * Not- 


withſtanding this refuſal, Henry continued reſolute 


to conſerve a right he had receiv'd from his prede- 
ceſſors; and thus determined, he commanded the pre- 
late to do him homage, and to conſecrate certain 
biſhops who had received inveſtiture according to the 
common form. Anſelm anſwer*d, he could not 
obey the King but he muſt diſobey the Pope and 
the council of Rome, where he had himſelf given 
his vote. In what does that regard me (reply'd 
* the King) could the council of Rome diveſt me of a 
* prerogative I hold from my predeceſſors? No will 
„ never conſent that any, whoever he be, refuſing 
* me that ſecurity which a ſubject owes his prince, 
e ſhall holdeſtates in my dominions,” After which 
he bid the archbiſhop do as he commanded him or 
quit the kingdom. Anſelm anſwer'd he could do 
neither the one nor the other, but he would with- 


draw to his dioceſs, and wait the will of God. His 


anſwer ſhock'd both the King and council, and after 
having deliberated upon this affair, the latter was of 
Ne. 18. Vol. I. 


and the arrogance of the archbiſhop, who behaved 
towards him not like a ſubject, but like an equal, or 
rather a ſuperior. On theſe complaints the aſſembly 
reſolved time ſhould be given to Anſelm for his de- 
termination 3 and that in the mean while the King 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the Pope, who ſhould 
endeavour, by fair means, to prevail on him to de- 
ſiſt from his pretenſions. The archbiſhop of York 
and two other biſhops were ſent on this embaſſy, who 
were accompanied by two agents for Anſelm. The 
ambaſſadors were order'd to give Paſchal the choice 
of this alternative, either to give up his pretenſions 
with reference to the inveſtitures, or ſee Anſelm ba- 
niſh'd, and himſelf depriv'd of the obedience of 
England, and all advantages he receiv'd from it. In 
the audience the' Pope gave them, they repreſented 
to him the danger to which he expos'd himſelf if 
he refus'd giving the King ſatisfaction: to which 
Paſchal anſwer'd, he would not only loſe England, 
but even Jiis dignity, rather than remit a tittle upon 
this ſubject. Anſelm's agents had alſo a ſeparate au- 
dience, after which the Pope gave a letter to each 
of the parties; one for the King, in which he ex- 
horted him to depart from the right of inveſtitures; 
the other for Anſelm, in which he enjoined him to 
continue ſtedfaſt in maintaining the cauſe of juſtice. 
The firſt of theſe letters being very diſpleaſing to the 
aun he did not communicate it to the lords, but 
Anſelm cauſed his to be publickly read. 

In the mean while there was a great difference be- 
tween what the King's ambaſſadors, and what An- 
ſelm's agents reported: the former affirm'd, that in 
a ſecret audience, the Pope had told them he was 
willing to deſiſt with regard to the inveſtiture, 
if the King would give him ſatisfaction upon ſome 
other articles; but that he durſt not declare this pub- 
lickly leaſt other ſovereigns ſhould make an ill uſe of 
it, Anſelm's agents, on the contrary, maintain'd 
the Pope ſaid nothing like this, and alledged as a 
proof the letter he wrote to the archbiſhop. What 
theſe latter affirm'd ſeem'd the moſt probable, as 
the King refuſed to ſhew the letter he receiv'd from 
the Pope. However the evidence of the archbiſhop 
of York, and of the two other biſhops could not be 
call'd in queſtion, without taxing them at the ſame 
time with falſhood, and a ſhameful prevarication. 
Anſelm himſelf was very much perplex'd, as they 
appeal'd to the teſtimony of the Pope. In this un- 
certainty he reſolved to gain time, that he might 
better inform himſelf of the Pontifs intentions; to 
which end, he offer'd to communicate with the bi- 
ſhops who had received inveſtiture from the King, 
which he had hitherto refuſed to do, but it was upon 
condition that he ſhould not conſecrate them before 
he had receiv*d the Pope's orders. This moderation 
giving the King and council ſome ſatisfaction, they 
allow'd the prelate to ſend new agents to Rome. 

While his agents were at the Pope's court, the 
King, who ſuffer'd theſe delays with impatience, 
commanded the archbiſhop to conſecrate the three 
elected biſhops. Anſelm anſwer'd, he was ready 
to conſecrate one of the three, who had refuſed the 
inveſtiture from the K ing; but as for the other two, 
he could not do it without the Pope's conſent. Upon 
his refuſal Henry commanded the archbiſhop of 
York to perform this function : but the biſhops who 
| were to be conſecrated would not reſolve upon taking 
ſuch a ſtep. This regard whichthey ſhew'dto the Pope 


ſo irritated the King that heſeiz'd uponall their effects. 
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don as Anſelm's agents were returned from 

* the King went - Canterbury, and told the | 
archbiſhop he had beſt give him ſatisfaction, if he 
did not intend farther to provoke his anger. An- 
ſelm reply'd, he had received a letter from the Pope, 
which was yet unopen'd 3 but that he would now 
open it before him, and conform himſelf to the 
orders the Pontif had ſent him: Henry, enraged 
at the preference he ever gave to the Pope's orders, 
anſwered, they were out of the queſtion, for he 
did not deſign to ſubmit his rights to the determi- 
nations of the Pontif : but he could gain nothing 
upon the archbiſhop, who ſtill continued obſtinate. 
Hers, willing to try every method before he came 
to greater extremities, adviſed this prelate to un- 
dertake a journey to Rome, and endeavour to pre- 
vail on Paſchal II to defiſt. Anſelm could hardly 
agree to it, but, at length, ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
perſuaded by the arguments of the biſhops and 
barons, who aſſured him the voyage could be of 
no prejudice to his affairs. 

As ſoon as he had croſſed the ſea, he open'd the 
Pope's letter, which contained a flat denial of what 
the ambaſſadors had reported to the King : how- 
ever, he continued his journey to Rome, in which 
he was ſoon followed by William de Warelwaaſt, 
Henry's ambaſſador, who had been formerly ſent 
to the ſame court by William Rutus. "This am- 
baſſador being admitted to an audience of the Pope, 
repreſented to him, that he would loſe the obedi- 
ence of England, if he perſiſted in his deſign to 
diveſt the King of his lawful rights; adding, that 
his maſter was reſolved ſooner to forego his crown 


than to ſuffer the prerogative of inveſtitures to be 


cut off from it. And I (anſwer'd the Pope) 
„vill ſooner loſe my life than ſuffer him to con- 
„ tinue in the uſurpation of the rights of the 
church? . This poſitive anſwer entirely break- 
ing off all negociations, the ambaſſador ſet out for 


England, and Anſelm, who durſt not return to 


Accommoda- 
tion between 
the King and 
Anſelm. 


tirely to break with the 


his church, went to, and reſided at Lyons. 

This attempt having fail'd, Henry ſent another 
ambaſſador to Rome; but as he ofter*d nothing new 
he only irritated Paſchal, who excommunicated 
earl Mellent with ſome other lords of the King's 
council, and threatew'd to proceed with the utmoſt 
rigor againſt Henry himſelt, but did not how- 
ever, put theſe threats in execution. Anſelm, in 
the mean while, obſerving the Pope was loath en- 

King, feared his baniſh- 
ment might be of long duration, and that, ſoon 
or late, Paſchal and Henry might come to an ac- 
commodation, and he, poſlibly, prove the victim. 
Poſſeſs'd with this thought, he reſolved to engage 
the former ſo far, that he ſhould not have the means 
of retreating ; wherefore he went to Adela counteſs 
of Blois, Henry's ſiſter, and declared to her he 
could no longer diſpenſe with excommunicating the 
King, if he did not ſpeedily deſiſt from his pre- 
tenſions. This threat giving the princeſs great un- 
eaſineſs, ſhe undertook to bring about an accom- 


modation : to ſucceed in which, ſhe beg'd her 


brother, then in Normandy, to come to the caſtle 
of Aigle whither ſhe deſign'd to carry Anſelm, 
that they might confer together on their difference. 
In this interview, the affairs, by the management 
of the counteſs of Blois, began to be in a proba- 
ble way of accommodation : the King, who ap- 
prehended the prelate's threat, uſed him with great 
civility, and Anſelm, on his Tide, ſhew'd the King 
more reſpect than he had hitherto done. They 
had not been long together, before each perceived 
that both were equally deſirous to get over this af- 
fair with honour, In this diſpoſition, they calmly 
conſulted the means ſo to adjuſt their difference, 
that both ſides might be ſatisfy d. As ſoon as they 
had agreed upon.an expedient, Henry ſent William 


* 


* 


de Warelwaaſt to the Pope for his approbation ; State of the 
the affairs of Paſchal were, at that time, in ſuch a Church, 


conjuncture as made him willing to avoid all dif. 
putes with England: he was ſmartly puſhed by the 
Germans, who ſoon afterwards obliged him to 


| ſeek refuge in France: the accommodation was 


therefore concluded- on theſe conditions 3 that the 
King ſhould renounce the right of giving the in- 
veſtiture of benefices, and that the Pope ſhould al- 
low the biſhops and abbots to do homage to the 
King tor the eccleſiaſtical feofs they held: thus the 
Pope and the King extricated themſclves out of 
this troubleſom affair by a ng Low and reaſonable 
method, which ought to have been taken at the be- 
ginning of their difference, had they both acted 
conſcientiouſly 3 this will manifeſtly appear, if we 
impartially conſider the nature of the diſpute, 
which making, at that time, a great noiſe, and 
Anſelm being concerned in it, perhaps it may not 
be uſeleſs ſuccinctly to mention in this place. 


princes had the right to diſpoſe of the inveſtitures, 
by the ring and croſier. Gregory VII, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, was the firſt 
who undertook to deprive them of this prero- 
gative, and the Popes who ſucceeded him were not 
leſs zcalous in the purſuit of his deſign, It muſt 
be allow'd, the princes but too frequently gaye the 
court of Rome reaſon to complain of the abuſe of 
this prerogative, Under pretence that the biſhops 
and abbots could nor take poſſeſſion of their bene- 
fices till they had received the inveſtiture, the 
princes publickly ſold the biſhopricks and abbeys 
to the beſt bidder : I may fay fold them, for not- 
withſtanding the elections ſeem'd canonical, they 
were, however, according to the direction of the 
ſovereigns : as they had the right to refuſe the in- 
veſtiture to thoſe whom they did not approve, it 
was ſufficient to make the election fall on thoſe 
whom they recommended, as no eccleſiaſtick was 
deſirous of being a being a biſhop or abbot, with- 
out having the revenues which appertain'd to the 
dignity : wherefore to be elected, the conſent of 
the prince was abſolutely neceſſary ; after which, 
and before conſecration, the biſhop or abbot re- 
ceived the inveſtiture after the manner already men- 
tioned. Beſide ſimony, too often practiced in ſuch 
elections, another reaſon ſeem'd to authorize the 
Pope's endeavours to aboliſh the inveſtitures, which 
was the prince's, by inveſting eccleſiaſticks after a 
manner Ferenc from their enfeofing laicks, and 
doing this before they were conſecrated, ſeem'd to 
arrogate to themſelves the prerogative of giving 
the character of biſhop, & which the Popes 
repreſented as a maniteſt uſurpation upon the rights 
of the church. In effect, it could not but appear 
ſomewhat like it, on account of the mixt characters 
in the elected prelate; viz. that of miniſter of the 
church, and that of lord of the temporality an- 
nexed to the benefices. Had the Popes and princes 
acted uprightly, they would carefully have diſtin- 
guiſhed between theſe two capacities; but, on the 
contrary, each ſide thought it an advantage to con- 
found them, for by this the princes directed the 
elections, and the Popes took occaſion to diſpute 
the ſovereigns the prerogative they enjoy d: *twas 
therefore, properly | _— this confounding of 
the two characters, whence ſprang the conteſts be. N 
tween the Popes and princes on this ſubject. The 
latter ſaid, they could not allow any one to take 
poſſeſſion of lands held of the crown, without re- 
ceiving the inveſtiture from them; the Popes main- 
tained it was not reaſonable that princes ſhould in- 
termeddle in elections, or give characters, which 
belong'd to the church alone to confer; each equally. 


deviated from the true ſtate of the queſtion. 


It is 
yery 


Book Vl. 


I ſhall firſt lay it down as an inconteſtable fact, state of the 
that from the empire of Charlemagne, ſovereign queſlion. 
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very certain that a man might be a biſhop or abbot | 
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without having any lands held of the crown; in 


WY ſich caſe the princes could have no pretenſion. 


Again, the princes had ſuffer'd no detriment, if a 
ſpiritual character had been confer*d without their 
conſent, ſaving to them the right of homage be- 
fore they put them in poſſeſſion of the temporali- 
ties; but it was impoſſible to bring either party to 
this point, as each was obſtinate not to yield up any 
thing of the whole. Wherefore *tis evident, the 


mean agreed upon by Paſchal II, and Henry 1, | 


was altogether juſt, as neither the rights of the 
church, nor thoſe of the King were any way pre- 
judiced : but, 'tis probable, this affair had not been 
ſo happily concluded, if the Pope's fituation had 
not obliged him to ſome condeſcenſion; which we 


may gather from the obſtinacy he ſhew'd on the. 


ſame point, with reference to the Emperor, to 
whom he would never allow what he had yielded 
to the King of England. 

I have been ſomewhat diffuſive on this part of 
Anſelm's life, as theſe particulars may ſet the 
character of that prelate in a full light, who was 
honour'd with the glorious title of ſaint ; as indeed 
all were who ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the intereſts of the 
court of Rome: he was born in 1033, at Aoft, a 
little town in Italy, now in the territories of the 
duke of Savoy; at the age of twenty-ſeven he be- 
came a monk in the abbey of Bec of which Lan- 
frank was prior. When this latter was made abbot 
of St. Stephen's in Caen, Anſelm ſucceeded him 
in the priorſhip of Bec, and was afterwards 
abbot of the ſame monaſtery, whence he was 
called to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. He 
compos'd ſeveral theological treatiſes: the moſt am- 
ple edition of theſe works were publiſhed in 1676, 
by father Gerberon. His writings, according to 
the teſtimony of Mr. Du Pin, are full of metaphy- 
ſical queſtions, very logicaly mov'd. The 2 
author obſerves his letters are wrote in a more 
neglected ſtile than his other works. He was the 
firſt who compos'd long prayers in the nature of 
meditations; he was accounted a very learned pre- 
late, and of an irreproachable life. Poſterity has 
beſtowed great encomiums on him for that con- 
ſtancy he ſhew'd in the differences he had with Wil- 
liam Rufus and Henry I 3 but ſtedfaſtneſs in 
maintaining the Pope's intereſt, which for ſeveral 
ages was eſteem'd an honour, woud not at this 
day meet with ſo many admirers. Anfelm died 
in 1109, and at the ſolicitation of cardinal Mor- 
ton, was canonized in the reign of Henry VII. 

Gilbert biſhop of London was famous in the 


reign of Henry I, eſpecially for his learning, which 
gave him the title of Univerſaliſt, Theſe ſorts of 


the ſciences. 


titles were very much in vogue at that time to do State of the 
honour to thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves. in. Church. 


This prelate compos'd a commentary 
on the Pfalms of David, and an expofition of the 
lamentations of Jeremiah, the a of which- 
is ſtill extant. 

Oſmond biſhop of Saliſbury, a Norman, was Oſmond bi- 
earl of Dorſet and privy counſellor to William the ſhop of Saliſ- 
Conqueror, when he was made biſhop; as at that * 
time each dioceſs had its peculiar lirurgy, Oſmond 
undertook to correct that uſed in his, and indeed 


made it clearer than it was before by purging it of 


ſeveral barbarous and unpoliſh'd terms, and digeſting 


it in a better method. This liturgy, corrected for Liturgy forthe 


the uſe of Saliſbury, was very ſoon receiv'd in other uſe of Salif- 
dioceſſes, and at length was uſed in all churches 
throughout the kingdom. *'Tis ſaid, that alter the 
death of Oſmond, which happen'd in the year 1099, 
ſeveral things were foiſted into his liturgy which are 
not now approved. | 
Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, is Malachy. 
famous for his predictions with reference to the Popes 
who ſhould fill the ſee of Rome after his time. Some 
of his prophecies, which are a ſort of Anigmata, and 
to which an interpretation is endeavour*d to be given, 
are ſtill extant, He died in 1150, in the monaſtery 
of Clairvaux. His life was wrote by St. Bernard. 
Ingulphus was known to William the Conqueror Ingulphts. 
at the time he went to England to viſit King Ed- 
ward : he waited on him in that voyage as his ſe- 
cretary, and ſome time after quitting this employ- 
ment he made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem : at his re- 
turn he took the habit of a monk in the abbey of 


 Fontevraud, whence William called him to make 


him abbot of Croyland. He wrote the hiſtory of 

his own monaſtery (which has been inſerted in the 
collection of ancient Engliſh hiſtorians) and died in 
1109. . 1 

Joffrid, abbot of the ſame monaſtery, and imme- Joffrid. 
diate ſucceſſor to Ingulphus, is ſaid to be the firſt 
who inſtituted ſchools in Cambridge, where he ſet- 
tled four of his monks profeſſors : if this opinion 
could be made out we ſhould be oblig'd to abate 
conſiderably of the antiquity commonly attributed 
to that famous univerſity. 

Godfrey, prior of the monaſtery of Wincheſter, Godfrey prior 
was one of the beſt writers of his age, if we may H Wincheſer. 
credit William of Malmſbury, whe aſſures us he was 
very elegant in his works: among others, he compos'd 
a panegyrick on the primates of England, but his 
changing the barbarous and uncouth terms of the bre- Thie breviary 
viary into thoſe which were clear and well choſen, corrected. 
was the moſt conſiderable of his labours. Alford 
conjectures, ' that he was the real author of the cor- 
rection of the Saliſbury liturgy attributed ro Oſmond. 
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Containing the Reigns of HENRY II, and RicnaRD I. 
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HENRY II. Surnam'd PLuantacenet, Fifth King of England from 
the ConQuesT. | 


HH  Fogliſh were too much har- 
„ : rafs'd with the civil war which had 
lo long afflicted the kingdom, wil- 
Wl lingly, to hazard its being renew'd ; 
© tho* Stephen's death gave a fair op- 
2 ö 8 for freſh commotions, yet 
they quietly waited the duke of Normandy's arrival, 
who could not ſet out for England till ſix weeks after 


he hadreceiv'd advice of the King's demiſe: during 


which interval no one offer'd to conteſt his title. 
William the late King's fon, was not only a prince 
of little merit, but molt of the barons having openly 
appear*d againſt his father, they durſt not maintain 
his intereſt, leaſt they ſhould by ſuch a ſtep enable 


him to puniſh their former actions: beſide, Henry 


was not only N powerful in Normandy, but had 


ngland, and the molt conſiderable. 


a ſtrong party in 


towns were in the keeping of his creatures; conſe- 


Ax'/rigs. 
He is crown'd. 


quently had William attempted the crown he would 
have been deſtitute of the neceſſary forces to ſucceed 
in his deſign, i 

Henry was crown'd the next day after his arrival, 
in virtuc of the agreement made between him and 
Stephen, for which all the lords of the kingdom 
were guarantees. It was a very great ſatisfaction o 
the Engliſh to ſee a prince mount the throne, who 
by his mother was deſcended from their ancient Kings, 
and who gave a new luſtre to the crown; in effect, 
he added to it, as ſo many new gems, Gutenne, Poitou, 
Saintonge, Maine, Anjou, 'Touraine and Normandy, 
of which he was actually in poſſeſſion. England, 
however, the moſt conſiderable of his ſtates, had ſut- 
fer*d ſuch violent ſhocks in the preceding reign, that 
it ſtood in need of ſome repoſe to recover its ancient 


| NN z to procure which, it was abſolutely neceſ- 
a 


He cauſes the 
fortihed caltles 
to be demo- 
liſhed, 


He ſends away 
the Brabanters. 


* 


ry to deprive the factious part of his ſubjects of 
the means to excite new commotions: and this 
was Henry's principal care from his firſt acceſſion to 
the crown, He began by demoliſhing the great 
number of caſtles which had been fortified in Ste- 
phen's reign, and ſerv'd only as a refuge for thieves, 
or ſuch as delign'd to trouble the ſtate. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter alone had ſix of the moſt conſiderable, 
which he forfeited for leaving the kingdom without 
permiſſion, This firſt ſtep of the King's, which 
made the barons ſenſible he reſolv'd to keep them in 
obedience, was follow'd by another no leſs beneficial 
to the kingdom, viz. ſending away the foreign 
troops Stephen had introduced. Theſe ſoldiers, 
known in Engliſh hiſtories by the name of Braban- 
ters, and in France called Routiers or Cotteraux, 
were people gather'd from all parts of Europe, 
eſpecially from Germany and the Low-Countries. 


As they acknowledged no dependence on any parti- 


| 


| cular prince, they ſerv*d indifferently whoever would 


employ them, provided they found their own ad- 


vantage; and they look'd upon not being regularly Wy 


paid as one, ſince from thence they took an oppor- 
tunity to pillage the friends as well as enemies of 
thoſe who employ'd them; wherefore the aſſiſtance 
of theſe troops commonly were extreamly burthen- 
ſom to the very princes for whom they fought, as 
the Engliſh had often experienc'd. Henry, who 
would eaſe his people of this load, under which they 
had long groan'd, diſmiſſed all theſe ſtrangers, and 


would not ſuffer a ſingle man of them to continue in 
the country. William d'Ypre their general did not 


ſtay tor an order to withdraw, the ill reception he 


met with at court, ſufficiently had inform'd him his 
retreat would be very agreeable. | 


It the new King had ſtop'd here, there would He revokes all © 
have. been reaſon ro have. judged he had no other the gifts made 
view than the tranquility of the kingdom; but it b) Stephen. 


appear'd, he acted by more ſelt-intereſted motives, 


when he reſum'd the grants of his predeceſſor, and. 


took into his hands all the crown lands which had 
been alienated. Thoſe who loſt them were greatly 
mortified, and loudly murmur'd, ſaying it was un- 
juſt to ſpoil them of what had been given as a re- 
ward tor their ſervices: thoſe eſpecially, who had 
taken the Kings and his mother's part, highly re- 


ſented being confounded with the creatures of Stephen: 


theſe on the other hand maintain'd, that in ſerving 
the prince who was actually on the throne, they had 
done the duty of loyal ſubjects ; and the depriving 
them of their eſtates was eſtabliſhing a maxim which 
might one day be very prejudicial to Henry himſelf. 
There were ſeveral who refuſed to reſign, but the King 
marching at the head of an army to entorce their obe- 
dience, they found themſelves in no condition to 
make a reſiſtance. Hugh Mortimer was the onl 

one who gave the King the trouble of beſieging 
him, in one of his caſtles, and his reſiſtance coſt him 


every other he was maſter of, William de Blois, William ſon of 
ſon of Stephen, had as little favour ſhewn him as Stephen 


the others. The King took from him all the lands 
he held by gift from his father, and only thoſe 
were left him, which had belong'd to his family be- 
fore Stephen had acceded to the crown: he had 
however, an inconteſtable title, by the treaty be- 
tween his father and Henry ; but of what force are 
treaties againſt injuſtice ſupported by power ? Thus 
the nobility which had been enrich'd by Stephens or 
Maud's generoſity, were on a ſudden empoveriſh'd 
by the policy of this prince, who had frequently 
obſerv'd how greatly riches contributed to their pre- 
ſumption. Henry alſo evidently demonſtrated that 
he acted from a motive of revenge, by diveſting the 
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lauxv II. new created barons of their titles of honour which 
ax'1155-, they had receiv'd from King Stephen, alledging they 
I the were rewards for having ſupported an uſurper. 
| ptr This prince having taken all the meaſures he 
-_ of their thought moſt conducive to re-eſtabliſh peace in his 
les kingdom; he choſe a council from among the moſt 
Hecuſe a Jiſtinguiſh'd of the clergy and nobility. Theobald, 
a archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket, arch- 
deacon of the fame church lately made high chan- 
cellor, and Robert earl of Leiceſter, lord chief 
juſtice, were the moſt conſiderable. © His mother 
Maud was at the head of his cabinet council, whom 
long experience and misfortunes had made an able 
counſellor. "Theſe two councils being eſtabliſn'd, 
Thebaron® Henry call'd a general aſſembly or parliament at 
take an N Wallingford, where he made the barons take an oath 
bie to his two ſons William and Henry, the elder of 
| whom ſurviv'd the ceremony but few days. Before 
The King the breaking up of this aſſembly, the King conſented 
confirms the to the reviving the laws of Edward; and of his 
car's own accord confirm'd the charter of his grandfather 
m_ Henry I. Theſe firſt ſteps greatly raiſed the hopes 
of all honeſt men, at the fame time that it ſtruck a 
terror in profligates, who found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of either quitting the kingdom, or of re- 
forming their lives. They plainly perceiv'd they 
had a prince to deal with who was determin'd not 
to tolerate the licentiouſneſs which had been intro- 
duced in the preceding reign. | 
Adrian IV. Pope Anaſtaſius dying this year, he was ſucceeded 
Pope. by Adrian IV an Engliſhman. 25 
Aw'1156. Henry having regulated his affairs in England, 
Henry goes croſs'd the ſea to do homage to the King of France 
_ for the countries he'there held : theſe poſſeſſions made 
R. le Hoe. Henry the moſt powerful vaſſal of the French crown, 
den, and little inferior to the ſovereign himſelf, whoſe 
Rad, de diceto. qe meſnes were inconſiderable to what they became in 
roceſs of time. As rhe ſtates which Rery and 
bis ſucceſſors held in France, were the ground of a 
great many wars between the French and Engliſh, it 
will not be impertinent briefly to ſhew in what 
conſiſted at that time the forces of the French Kings 
by which, a juſt idea may be form'd of their power, 
and at the ſame time, may be obſerved, the great 
difference in this point between the firſt ſucgeſſors-of 
Hugh. Capet, and thoſe princes who in theſe later 
ages have Peayd the ſcepter of that kingdom. 
Anobſerraion Hugh Capet having uſurp'd the crown from the 
* — 9 of family of Charlemagne, he thought no method more 
Ken Proper to eſtabliſn him on the throne than to make 
'% this e e to the French lords: to en- 
e thein to ſapport this uſurpation, he gave them 
11 * thoſe 000 over muy they bad bern only 
governors; he confirm'd theſe donations by authen- 
tick chartres, however, containing a clauſe by which 
the ſaid counties were to revert to the crown in caſe 
the doners died without heirs; and reſerv'd to him- 
felf a power of confiſcating them for rebellion or 
other crimes in the faid: charters ſpecified. By this 
procigions generoſit „ he fill'd France with a num- 
ber of powe 


rful lords, or rather princes, who hold- | power 


ing their lands by an hereditary right, became ſo 
many ſovereigns: thus nothing more was left 
for the crown, than the governments which Hugh 
Capet had under his command before he aſcended the 


| — 
Among the fiefs thus diſtributed, ſome,diſtinouiſh- Hexxv II 

able by their extent, were called peerages; of which Ax 1156. , 

there were twelve, ſix eccleſiaſtick and fix laick : 

but as the former of theſe have but little relation to 

the hiſtory of England, there is no occaſion to men- 

tion them. Of the ſix lay peerages, three had the 

title of dutchies, viz. Burgundy, Normandy and 

Guienne ; the three others, Flanders, Toulouſe and 

Champagne were earldoms. Each of theſe ſix peers 

had his vaſſals who held of him, as he held of the 

crown : for example, the duke of Bretagne was va(- 

ſa] to the duke of Normandy, by the conceſſion of 

Charles the Simple, who had annex'd this right to 

the donation he made to Rollo. We may hence 

perceive how the crown of France was ſtripp'd, 

and how inconſiderable were its revenues in compari- 

ſon of what they were in after times. Before 

Louis VII, ſurnamed le Jeune, who reign'd in 

France when our Henry aſcended the throne of 

England, the French Kings had re- united none of 

theſe fiets to their demeſnes; by which we may eaſily 

conceive, that the new King of England, poſſeſſing 

two of the moſt conſiderable peerages, beſide many 

other provinces, held as much, or more lands in 

France than the King himſelf. But notwithſtanding 

the ſmall extent of the particular demeſnes of the 

crown, the King was very powerful by the ſupplies 

he drew from his vaſſals; which were ſometimes by 

obligation, ſometimes voluntary. When the nation 

was engag'd in a war by the conſent and advice of 

the ſtates general, each vaſſal was oblig'd to contri- 

bute a certain number of troops; at ſuch times, the 

ſovereign commanded a formidable army : but when 3 

the King undertook a war on his own head, or for“. 

his particular intereſt, the vaſſals were at liberty 

either to give or refuſe him their aſſiſtance; nay they 

thought 1t juſtifiable in them to take up arms Gin 

him, if he oppreſs'd, or even denied the doing them 

juſtice. As this was the diſpoſition of the government 

of France, it is nothing ſurpriſing to find in the 

hiſtory of that kingdom, the ſovereign one while at 

the head of inconſiderable forces, and at other times 

leading numerous armies. Their principal power 


| was the re-inforcements from their vaſſals: bur this 


government had quite another face when the Kings 
had re- united to their crown ſome of the great de- 
meſnes which had been given in fee : for then by de- 


grees they took meaſures to aboliſh the diſtinction 


between a neceſſary and unneceſſary war. Without 
troubling themſelves about the 1 of 

the ſtates, they compel'd their vaſſals to furniſh 
ſupplies atall times: and inceſſantly confounding the 
King's peculiar intereſt with that of the kingdom, 
they even made uſe of ſome of cheir vaſſals to ſup- 8 
preſs others. This, added to the opportunities which 
naturally offer'd of re- uniting ſeveral ſtates to the 
crown, on defect of heirs, ſo augmented their forces, 

that they were at length able to keep the great men 

in ſubjection: but it was but Ore oo after a 

long ſpace of time, they arriv'd to his height of 


[- 


- Henry's deſign of doing homage to the King of Henry N 
France, was not the only motive for his croſſing the e 02 

> If. : : eros 2 eren: brother ſeof- 
ſea; his chief aim was to recTFer Anjou, which his 


throne; but theſe demeſnes, to which he join*d ſome 
vacant governments, were very conſiderable, for the 
family of this prince was become exceeding power- 
ful by the decay of the houſe, of Charlemagne. Tam 
very fenſible, it is not univerſally agreed that Hugh 
Capet was the firft Who chang d the governments 
. Into fiefs; that ſome place this alteration. farther 
back, and -others 
of ſome of the firſt Kings of this race: but the opi- 
nion I have follow'd is che moſt probable, and the 
difference of a few years more or leſs inconſiderable, 


ö frey. 
brother Jeoffery had taken from him on the follow- N a 
ing ptetences. Jeoffery Ae 66 earl of Anjou, The cauſe of 
father of theſe two princes, had order'd by his will this war. 
that Henry his eldeſt ſon ſhould enjoy their mother 


| Maud's ſtates, which compriz'd Normandy, and her 
title to the kingdom of England; he had given to 
Jeoffery his ſecond ſon, Anjou, Touraine and Maine, 


and to William his third ſon, the earldom of Mor- 


pretend it was made in the reigns | tagne only: but as it would have been unjuſt tohave 


depriv d the empreſs his wife of her ſtates during her 
lite, or to have left Henry unprovided for till her 
death, he added a clauſe to his will, by which 


With regard to the ſtate of France in general, of | Henry was to enjoy; while his mother lived, the 


which I deſign to treat. 
Vor. I, 
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Henry drives 
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Affairs of 
Britany. 
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Hzuav II. three earldoms bequeath'd to Jeoffery, excepting 
6. the towns of Loudon, Chinon and Mirebeau, re- 


' ſerv'd to the latter; till, his eldeſt brother being in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, ſhould yield him up his 
patrimony. For the performance of this will, he had 
exacted a ſolemn oath of his barons not to ſuffer his 
body to be buried, till his eldeſt ſon had ſworn to 
accompliſh it ; but it was with great difficulty Henry 
was brought to take this oath, who thought his fa- 
ther had done him a flagrant injury in depriving him 
of theſe three earldoms, which according to cuſtom 
ought to have devolv'd to the eldeſt ſon : however, 
rather than his father's body ſhould be denied burial, 
he ſwore to perform his will. Some time after, 
Maud having given up Normandy to him, Jeoffery 
thought himſelf entitled to take 1 of Anjou: 
but Henry, as we have before ſcen, drove him out 
of that country. No ſooner was this latter upon the 
throne of England, than Jeoffery renew-ing his pre- 
tenſions, while his brother was taken up in that 
iſland, ſeiz'd a ſecond time upon Anjou; favour'd 
by the people (who rather choſe to have a particular 
prince of their own, than to be dependent on the 
crown of England) and beſide, aſſiſted by the King 
of France, who was always upon the watch to di- 
miniſh Henry's power; whom he look'd upon as a 
very formidable neighbour. When the count 
d' Anjou made his will, Stephen's affairs were in ſo 
ood a ſituation, there was little likelihood that 
hors would ever aſcend the Engliſh throne ; he 
Jook*d upon that kingdom, as a ſtate to which 
his ſon had juſt pretenſions, but from which he was at 
a very great 2 : wherefore it was not juſt, that 
Henry, during his mother's life, ſhould be bereav'd 
of his paternal ſtates. This was the reaſon of his 
laſt diſpoſition, If we conſider only the motives of 
his will, it is evident, that as ſoon as Henry was in 
1 of Normandy and England, he ought to 
ave given up Anjou to Jeoffery; and the rather, 
as he was bound to do it by oath; but he pretended 
the will was void, and that the count his father had 
not the power to deprive his eldeſt ſon of the ſtates 
he, himſelf, had receiv'd from his anceſtors: he had 
therefore no other uneaſineſs but on account of his 
oath, and he found a method to remove that ſcruple by 
diſpenſation from the Pope, which was obtain'd 
without much difficulty. Supported by this autho- 
rity he determin'd, without heſitation, upon a war 
with his brother; and it was chiefly to this end he 
left England. Having done homage to the King of 
France, he march'd towards Poitou, and took 
Mirebeau, Chinon and Loudon, which were in his 
_brother's poſſeſſion ; afterwards he enter'd Anjou, 


Jeoffery out of and ſpight of all the reſiſtance Jeoffery could make, 


took all his towns and drove him out of the country. 

 Jeoffery thus ſpoil'd, would have been in a de- 
plorable ſituation, if fortune had not procur'd him 
the earldom of Nantes; the inhabitants of which 
country voluntarily gave themſelves up to him. As 
this event had ſome remarkable conſequences it is 
neceſſary to be very clear in the relation of it. Conan 
le Gros, duke of Bretagne; had a ſon named Hoel, 
and a daughter called Bertha, who marrying Eudon 
count de Pontievre 4 relation, had by him a ſon 
named Conan after his grandfather on the mother's 
ſide. Conan le Gros upon ſome jealouſy, whether 
well or ill grounded, diſowning and diſinheriting 
his ſon, Eudon huſband of Bertha, after the death 
of his father-in-law, ſeiz'd on Bretagne, notwith- 
ſtanding all that Hoel could do; who had only the 
town of Nantes which ſupported his intereſt. The 
death of Bertha, which happened four years after, 
gave birth to new pretenſions. Conan, ſurnamed 
the Little, her ſon, took the title of duke de Bre- 
tagne, as his father had no right to the dutchy, 
which was his mother's inheritance, Eudon on the 
other hand, being unwilling to loſe his country, a war 


— 
commenc'd between father and ſon, which was of ſome H 
years continuance, and ended with the total over- 
throw of Eudon, who was oblig'd to take refuge in 
France, | 

Conan the Little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 
Bretagne, than he undertook the reduction of the 
town of Nantes; which, from the death of Conan le 
Gros, had made a ſeparate ſtate ſubje& to Hoel, whoſe 
intereſt the inhabitants had ſupported from a pure 
motive of juſtice ; perſuaded that the duke his father 
had done him a very great injury in diſinheriting him: 
afterwards, finding themſelves deceived in the good 
opinion they had entertained of Hoel, they expell'd 
him, not thinking him able to protect them againſt 
Conan, who made preparations to aſſault them: 
from that time hiſtory makes no farther mention of | 
Hoel. As the inhabitants of Nantes could not pre- Jeoftery i 
vail on themſelves to ſubmit to Conan, they call'd made count 
in Jeofſery, the King of England's brother, and ac. © Nantes 
knowledg'd him their ſovereign : thus he became 
count de Nantes immediately after he had been 
driven out of Anjou, but did not long enjoy this 
acquiſition. 3 

Henry having reduc'd Anjou to his obedience, re- Henry re. 
turn'd to England, and ſoon after his arrival, made vovers Nor- 
an advantageous treaty with Malcolm King of Scots; 2 
who reſtored him Newcaſtle, Carliſle and the caſtle R. " Hove. 
of Bambourgh, reſerving only the county of Hun- den. 
tingdon, which had been the poſſeſſion of prince 
Henry his father. This reſtitution, no doubt, was 
extreamly juſt, ſince David the grandfather of Mal- 
colm had theſe places any 7 him by treaties, at a 
time, when Stephen was leſs ſolicitous for the good 
of the kingdom than for his private intereſt : 
but *tis very probable Henry's great power con- 
tributed moſt of any thing to the King of Scot's 
moderation. 8 | | 

It is very ſurpriſing at a time when Henry had 
made himſelf {> rmidable, that the Welſh, without Welſh ww. 
provocation, durſt attack him and make inroads 


upon his frontiers. D thoroughly en- 


raged this prince, that he reſolv'd to make a very 


ENRy Il. 
ANx' l166, 


ſevere example of them. To which end he raiſed a 


powerful army and marched into Wales, where he 
waſted all with fire and ſword. At his approach 
the WAſh retired to their mountains, where *twas 
impoſſible for him, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours, to purſue them. It happen'd one day, his 
van-guard, beingengag'd ina long and narrow lane, 
was entirely defeated. The terror which this action 
ſtruck in the reſt of the Engliſh troops, was ſtill > 
encreaſed by the imprudence of Henry of Eſſex 
hereditary ſtandard bearer of England ; who, upon a 
rumor ſpread of the King's being kill'd, threw down 
his ſtandard, and crying out the King was dead, 
took to a precipitate flight. This action, for which 
he was afterwards puniſh*d, cauſed ſuch a conſterna- 
tion among the Engliſh, that if the King had not 
ſhewn himſelf to recal their courage, he that day 
run the hazard of loſing his whole army. Notwith- 


| ſtanding the advantages the Welſh had lately gain'd, 


they thought themſelves extreamly happy the King 
would condeſcend to grant them peace. In the 
treaty, Henry reſerved to himſelf the liberty of cut- 
ting high-ways in their woods, which facilitated, 
whenever he had a mind, his entering into their 
country : he alſo obliged them to reſtore certain 
caſtles they had ſeiz d upon during the troubles of 
the laſt reign, oe 

In the beginning of the following year, Henry's Ax' 1158. 
Queen was deliver'd of a ſecond fon, who was * che 
named Richard, and few days after the King was King's ſon, 
crown'd in the ſuburbs of Lhenln, not venturing | 
to have the ceremony performed in that city : by, 
which he either ſnew'd more ſcruples, or more re- 
gard for the pre- poſſeſſion of the people, than had 
his predeceſſor Stephen. 4 


An' 1157, | 


© key 
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gene II. A year after, the King tad a third ſon born, 

An'1159- named Jeoffery 3 and this fame year, Henry would 

= again be crown'd with the Queen at Worceſter. 

Birth of Jes. Fheſe ſuperfluous coronations, pretty - frequent in 

ah - thoſe times, ſeem to have been renew'd to amuſe 

the people with ſhew, and to convince them, 

the King really intended punctually to obſervę the 

The King and oath taken upon thoſe occaſions. In this Jaſt ſo- 

Queen make a lemnity, the King and Queen making their offer- 

vow never ing, laid their crowns upon the altar, and made a 

rg =o vow never more to wear them. . From thence for- 

their ward, the cuſtom of the King's wearing their crown 

upon high feſtivals was inſenſibly laid aſide, at 

leaſt we find very few examples of it in the follow- 

New coin. ing reigns. About this time Henry coin'd new mo- 

ney, that which was current in the kingdom having 

been conſiderably adulterated in the reign of 
Stephen. | 

Death of Jeof- "Theſe pacifick amuſements were not agreeable to 

ler), Henry's the King's temper 3 but a little time afforded him a 

_ ol Bre- More active employment, by the death of his bro- 

tany. ther Jeoffery ; who was no ſooner in his grave, than 

the duke de Bretagne ſeized upon the town and 

country of Nantes. Henry pretended he ought to 

ſucceed to this little ſtate as heir to his brother; 

and to make good his claim he went into Nor- 

mandy with ſuch conſiderable forces as plainly 

ſhew'd his reſolution to go through with his de- 

ſign. While he waited the ſeaſon proper to begin 

this expedition, he made a viſit to the King of 

France, with a view to engage him in his intereſt, 

or to prevail on him, at leaſt, to ſtand neuter ; as 

he knew the duke de Bretagne would give him but 

very little trouble if Lewis did not intermeddle in 

A marriage the affair. Henry was received with great civilities 

concluded be. by the French King, whom he had the art ſo far 

Enge g. to engage, that a match was concluded between his 

deſt fon and eldeſt ſon, who was but five years old; and Mar- 

Margaret of garet daughter of the King of France, born about 

s eto. five or ſix months before. Having made ſure of 

"France, he took his leave of Lewis, and placing 

himſelf at the head of his army, reſolved to carry 

Nantes by force if Conan refuſed a voluntary 

ſurrender. As it was a very unequal match be- 

tween theſe two princes, Conan was obliged to 

yield to the King of England's power; but the ac- 

quiſition of Nantes was not the only advantage 

Another be- Henry reaped by this expedition. Before he left 

tween ſeoffe - Bretany he enter'd into a treaty with that duke, 


: [ ) 7 . . 
oy 1 4 by which Conan promiſed his daughter Conſtance 


Contance of in marriage to Henry's ſon Jeoffery, at that time in 

Bretany, his cradle; which marriage, notwithſtanding Jeof- 

Argentrs fery's infancy, was celebrated five years after, and 

©2.1.15 the King of England's third ſon became duke of 

| Bretagne upon his, father- in- law's death. 

"un de. The great ſtates Henry poſſeſs'd, the new acqui- 

os gant ſition of the country of Nantes, and the hopes, of 

Toulouſe, one day, adding to theſe all Bretany, were not enough 

to ſatisfy him: his ambition encreaſing with his ac- 

quiſitions, he undertook to revive the right of the 

Queen his conſort to the earldom of Toulouſe, 

which contained a country of very large extent. 

The alliance he had lately made with Lewis le 

Jeune, flatter'd him that monarch would give him 

as little diſturbance in Languedoc, as he had done 

in Bretany, and would ſuffer him to extend his 

frontiers on that ſide z but he was out in his con- 

jectures. However, let us firſt unfold Quten Elea- 

nor's right to Toulouſe, after which we ſhall relate 
3 the ſucceſs of this expedition. 

re be right William IV, count de Toulouſe, cotemporary with 

vide Tou. William the Conqueror, had but one daughter, 

louſe, named Philippa; who married William VIII count 

_ Hit, de Poitiers, grandfather of Eleanor: by this mar- 

"ary de riage, the province of Toulouſe ought one day to 


Poly. Vergil. come to the houſe of Poitiers, which was alſo ih 


mond de St. Gilles. This ſale, whether real or 
fictitious, would have been a very weak mean to - 
have prevented the counteſs of Poitiers, if ſome 
accidents had not favour'd Raymond, who conti- 
nued in poſſeſſion of Toulouſe after the death of 
his brother. The count de Poitiers, huſband of 
Philippa, being diſappointed by the death of William 
Rutus in his deſign of mortgaging his demeſnes to 
raiſe money for his voyage to the Holy-land, en- 
deavouf'd to get it elſewhere; and, at length, 
raiſed it by mortgaging his revenues for a certain 
term of years. The expence he was at upon this 
occaſion, and the misfortune he met with in loſing 
all his equipage; reduced him to ſuch circumſtances, 
that he was obliged to return to his own country; 
though he could hope no redreſs trom thence, 
having anticipated his revenues. Raymond de St. 
Gilles taking advantage of this conjuncture, offer'd 
him a conſiderable ſum of money if he would give 
up his pretenſion to Toulouſe: the ſituation of the 
count's affairs at that time, made him readily em- 
brace the propoſal ; and Raymond, by the treaty, 
kept poſſeſſion of that province, and left it to his 
poſterity, without any moleſtation from the count 
de Poitiers, or his fon William IX. After the 
death of this laſt prince, Lewis le Jcune, who had 
marry*d Eleanor his only daughter and heir, under- 
took to revive the right of the houſe of Poitiers to 
the province of Toulouſe : he alledged; that the 
ſale made by count William to Raymond was ficti- 
tious ; ſecondly, that Raymond had abuſed the 
count de Poitier's good nature, in buying his right 
at an under price; and laſtly, that he had not even 
paid the ſum agreed upon: whence he infer*d: their 
whale | tranſaction void, and conſequently. that 
Eleanor ought to ſucceed to all the right of Philippa 
her grandmother, in paying back to the count de 
Toulouſe, the ſum which the count de Poitiers had 
received. Raymond V, then count de Toutouſe, 
was greatly embarraſſed with theſe pretenſions; 
*twas in vain for him to alledge preſcription, which 
ſometimes among private people puts an end to 
their diſputes : this plea was too weak againſt a 
prince who was able to refute it with his ſword. 
However, after a pretty long negociation, the bu- 
ſineſs was made up by count Raymond's marrying 
Conſtance, ſiſter of Lewis, and widow of Euſtace 
count de Boulogne, ſon of King Stephen. On ac- 
count of this match, Lewis deltec from his pre- 
tenſions, and as long as he lived with Eleanor, the 
count de Toulouſe was undiſturbed. 

Eleanor's ſecond marriage caſt Raymond into 
new perplexities, Henry ſucceeding to the ſame 
right which the King of France had abandon'd, 
claim'd the province of Toulouſe upon the very 
reaſons alledged by Lewis: Raymond pleaded 
again the ſale made to his grandfather ; the ceſſion 
ot the houſe of Poitiers, and the poſſeſſion long 
beyond the time adjudged by law neceſſary for pre- 
ſcription ;, on theſe foundations he reſolved to keep 
the province. This is the ſubject of the diſpute 
which was to be decided by the ſword. Henry, 
that he might with more eaſe execute his deſign, 
made an alliance with Raymond count d' Arragon 
and Barcelona, and engaged the King of Scots to 
give him a powerful ſupply. His army being in 
readineſs, he fnarched towards Languedoc, in 
his way took Cahors, and afterwards beſieged Catel. 
Toulouſe. IE 

Lewis le Jeune, jealous of the King of England's Au. 1159. 
growing power, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he Au, 1160. 


had got into Toulouſe few days before Henry ap- Au, "= 
peared. The great extent of this town, and the Henry be- 


re- inforcement it had lately received, render'd the fieges Tou- 


poſſeſſion of Guienne; but William IV, father of 


ſiege ſo difficult that Henry, deſpairing to aecom- louſe. | 
, Ct nee. 


4: 5 


Philippa, thought to keep this province in his own Hzizy II. 
family, by ſelling ir to his younger brother Ray- 2 99 


Polyd. Virgil, 
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Hzxav II. pliſh his undertaking, abandon'd it, and return'd | bridle, conducted him to the houſe prepared for his Henzr jt 


An' 1162. to his own dominions. Mezerai, ſays he might 
He raiſes the eaſily have made himſelf maſter of the town, had 
fiege and re- he not ſcrupled keeping his ſovereign beſieged 3 but 
turns to Nor. ?tig difficult to believe this the true reaſon of his 
mandy. retreat, ſince on other occaſions he did not ſeem to 
have ſo profound a reſpect for the King of France: 

however, he returned to Normandy, leaving the 

care of Cahors to Thomas Becket his chancellor. 

In his return he enter'd and waſted Beauvoiſis, to 

revenge himſelf on Lewis for having broken all his 

meaſures. At the ſame time Simon de Montfort 

deliver'd him up ſeveral caſtles in the neighbour- 

hood of Paris, by which means the communica- 

tion with Orleans was entirely cut off. The advan- 
tage he might make by this acquiſition, obliged 
Lewis to propoſe a truce, actually concluded for 
a year, during which time the two monarchs agreed 
upon a peace, and confirmed the treaty they had 
made at Paris, but mentioned nothing of Tou- 
louſe; wherefore Henry, as long as he lived, kept 
up his pretenſions to that peerage, which, by his 
death, he left to his ſucceſſor, who thought proper 
to relinquiſh them. | ; 
William de Blois, ſon of King Stephen, dy'd in 
his return from this expedition of "Toulouſe, in 


A truce be- 
tween Henry 
and Lewis, 
follow'd by a 


peace. 


Death of Wil- 
liam of Blois, 
Stephen's ſon. 


Ra. de Diceto. Which he attended the King. 

R. de Hove- Pope Adrian IV * dying in 1159, the election of 
den. a new Pontif cauſed a ſchiſm, which for a long while 
3 — divided Chriſtendom: the majority of the conclave T 
Schiim, elected cardinal Roland, a native of Sienna, who 


took the name of Alexander III: others gave their 
votes for Octavian, who call'd himſelf Victor IV. 
Moſt of the chriſtian princes acknowledged Alex- 
ander, but the Germans declared for Victor; who, 
being ſupported by the Emperor ||, ſurnam'd Red- 
beard, — his rival out of Rome, and obliged 

him to ſeek refuge in France. 
The peace lately concluded between the Kings of 
France and England was, as I have already ſaid, 
no more than a confirmation of the treaty of Paris, 
in which the two monarchs had agreed upon the 
marriage between Henry's eldeſt ſon and Margaret 
daughter of Lewis; who was to give with the young 
princeſs, the town of Giſors and part of Vexin, 
which were put into the hands of the knights 
templers, till the marriage was celebrated. In con- 
ſequence of this treaty, the chancellor Becket was 
ſent to Paris with a magnificent retinue to receive 
the princeſs, who was to be brought up in England: 
Young Hen- ſoon after her arrival at London, the marriage was 
rm celebrated, notwithſtanding the bride was but three 

is celebrated, . 

years old, and the bridegroom ſeven. The tem- 
raps thinking Henry had ſufficiently made good 
3 his promiſe, gave him poſſeſſion of Giſors. This 
2nd Lewis. Precipitation was the ground of a new war between 
the two Kings. Lewis complain'd that Henry, had 
bribed: the great maſter of the templers; Henry on 
his ſide, maintained that having performed the con- 
ditions of the treaty he had done the King of 
France no injury in taking poſſeſſion of Giſors. 
This war, which laſted but a Kort time,: was ende 
by the mediation of Alexander III, lately arrived 
in France. His legates, who came before him, 
having brought the two Kings to an accommoda- 
Honours done tion, they went to receive the Pope at Torcy upor. 
the Pope by Loire: as they approached- him, both the monarchs 
che two Kings. alighted, 1 2 0 taking the rein of his horſe's 


A peace. 


* 


The HISTORY of 


reception. AN" 1162, 


The events I have juſt mentioned, I mean the gl 
acquiſttion of Nantes; the ſiege of Toulouſe ; the the sd 
marriage of young Henry, and the war with France, the foreg,ng 
happen'd between the years 1159 and 1163. Levent. 
thought myſelt obliged to ſuſpend my judgment as 
to the particular dates of each, there being ſuch di- 
verſity among hiſtorians 3 which, perhaps, is the 
reaſon an eminent modern author has mention'd all M. Eachay, 
theſe circumſtances in a recital of eight or ten 

lines, | 

Henry having put an end to the affairs which Ax' 1; 
kept him four years in France, in 1163 returned The flour. 
to his Kingdom. In the ſituation he then was, no- n= 
thing ſeemingly could ruffle his good fortune; he has 
had lately concluded a peace with France, which had 
the appearance of a long duration; the Welſh 
kept quiet within their own country; the King of 
Scots had given a demonſtrable proot of his incli- 
nations to live in peace, by the reſtitution of thoſe 
places which might have proved the ground of a 
war: and England was in a perfect tranquility, 
both Normans and Engliſh being equally ſatisfied 
with their ſovereign, While Henry was in ſo a- Diſurbd hy 
grecable a ſituation, that his happineſs ſeem'd too Thomas 
compleat to admit a farther wiſh, he was on a ſud- Becke. 
den, by the pride and obſtinacy of a private man, 
entaizgled in perplexities, out of which he could not 
extricate himſelf but with the greateſt difficulty, and 
the forfeiture of his honour. Thomas Becket was 
the perſon who created him ſuch variety of troubles. 
His father was a citizen of London, and his mother Becker ile 
an Aſſyrian, In his youth he follow'd the law, and 
had diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in ſuch manner as a counſel, 
that he was taken from the bar to be made archdeacon 
of the church of Canterbury. In the beginning of 
this reign he had ſome affairs to manage at court, 
which gave him an opportunity of being known to 
the King, and of conciliating both his eſteem and 
favour. This monarch having entertain'd a very 
great opinion of his merit, ſoon gave him a viſible 
proof of his eſteem by making him high chancellor. He is mat 
Becket behaved himſelf in this eminent poſt with a high clue 
haughtineſs which render'd him troubleſom to his lor, 
equals, and inſupportable to his inferiors. He was 
extreamly oſtentatious, and vainof ſhewing his riches. 
Tis faid, that in the war of Toulouſe, in which he 
waited on the King, he entertain'd in his own pay 
ſeven hundred horſe, and twelve hundred' foor. 
However haughty he was to others, he always ſnew'd 
an entire devotion to the King's will, who look'd 
upon him as a ſubject ready to facrifice every thing 
tor his intereſt® While Henry was thus prepoſſeſs'd 
in his favour, being in Normandy, he receiv'd ad- 
vice of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury's death: 
this ſeeming to him a proper opportunity for the ex- ans 1 
ecuting ſome deſigns he had premeditated, he re- — fo 
{olv'd upon procuring this dignity for Becket, as a 

man who would be of great uſe to him. Tho? the 
monks of St. Auguſtin were little enclin'd to Becket, 
thinking his dependence on the court too great, yet 
the King's recommendation was ſo urgent, that he 
was elected, and conſecrated a little before the re- 
turn of that prince. He was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in He ſend de 
this new dignity, but he ſent back the great ſeal to ny al 
his benefactor, who did not expect ſuch a procedure; 


and on à ſudden changing his manner of life, he 


| [SE '' #. i 


4 
. 
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An Engliſhman named Nicholas Break-ſpear, who 

.- proclaimed by the | | 
dinals who had elected him, having the governor in their intere 

a manner kept priſoners 
This Pope was 
Frederick I. 


conſecrated in a village near Rome. 


1 . 


„ 


made the Emperor hold his ſtirrup for him in the ſight of his army. 
+ There were twenty five cardinals at this election; Octavian ſceing the papal oc pe | 
it away by violence, and afterward getting himſelf adored by the name of Victor I 
ple, though he was named to the papal aße, by three cardinals only. Alexander, and the two and twenty car- 
| it, went into the caſtle of St. Angelo, which was inveſted, and they in 

by the other faction, till nine days after, the people' being diſabus'd, declared for Alexander, and delivered 


— 


1 —_ 
v1 x z 1 * 


ou to his competitor, flew upon him and 
» his election was on a ſudden approved and 


- FF + 


wore 
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wore coarſe ſtuffs, and kept but few domeſticks, 
very plainly dreſs'd : by this conduct, anda great 
many other tokens of the ſame nature, people ima- 
gined he would entirely reform his life or had ſome 
very great deſign. It was ſome time before any 
could penetrate into his views; but at length it was 
perceived that on all occaſions he affected an inde- 
ency on the court. 

I have already, in ſeveral places, taken notice how 
much the power of the clergy had encreaſed to the 
prejudice of the royal authority. Henry who had 
remark'd very viſible effects of it in the reign of 
Stephen, had reſolved from his firſt coming to the 
crown, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reduce this 
exorbitant power within reaſonable bounds. *T'was 
with this view, he began by the nobility, that the 
union of theſe two bodies might be leis capable of 
obſtructing his deſigns. The affairs which employ'd 
him in France, for ſome years, prevented his immediate 
undertaking this work; but he no ſooner found him- 
ſelf deliver'd from thoſe troubles, than he reſolved 
to loſe no time in ſetting about it after his return: 
and this had made him ſo ſtrongly recommend 
Becket's election to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury, as he expected more complaiſance from him 
than from any other. He deſign'd to reform ſeveral 
abuſes which were very prejudicial to the ſtate, but 


ENR II. 
Ax' 1163. 


He alters his 
behaviour to 


the King. 


The King's 
motives tor 
rocuring 
Becket the 
archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury. 


as beneficial to the clergy, conſequently would be ex- 


treamly difficult to redreſs, if the bilhops themiclves 
did not apply the remedy : wherctore, in ſo nice an 
affair, *rwas requiſie to uſe great addreſs, and to 
act in concert with the archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
for which reaſon, *twas neceſſary to place a man in 
that ſtation on whom he could depend. No one ſcem'd 
ſo proper as Becket, whom he hac loaded with his 
favours. The firſt ſtep this prelate took in giving 
up the great ſeal, made the King judge he was de- 
ceived in his conjectures 3 and perhaps, his reſent- 
ment was the reaſon he had not compluiſance enough 
for the haughtineſs of this prelate, to whom, at his 
arrival in England, hecould not help ſhewing a cold- 
neſs : *tis poſſible Becker had had ſome knowledge of 
the King's deſign, and might have approved it when 
he was high chancellor, but being archbiſhop he had 
taken contrary reſolutions. Notwithſtanding all the 
obligations he had to this prince, he made no ſcruple 
of thwarting him in his views: he flatter*d himſelt, 
before hand, with the acquiſition of immortal glory 
if he vigorouſly maintain'd the intereſt of the clergy, 
which they affected commonly to confound with 
that of the Almighty's. | 
One of the greateſt abuſes, which call'd for refor- 
mation, was the remiſſneſs of juſtice towards the 
prieſts convicted of any crime. The clergy having, 
by degrees, acquir'd an abſolute authority over 
their own members, if any clerk was accuſed, his 
cauſe was brought into the eccleſiaſtical court, from 
which there was no appeal: but the ſentences there 
paſt, were with ſo much indulgence towarus thoſe 
whom they could not help condemning, that the 
moſt flagrant crimes were puniſh'd by degradation 
only, and others, by a ſhort ſuſpenſion or triffling 
impriſonment. The laicks who could not, without 
great reſentment, ſce themſelves liable to all the rigor 
of the civil law, for offences which expoſed the eccle- 
ſiaſticks but to very gentle chaſtiſements, were loud 
in their complaints on this head. On the other hand, 
the clerks, aſſur'd of impunity, daily committed 
outrages againſt the laicks, which they durſt not op- 
po tor fear of puniſhment. This abuſe, which had 
een carried ſo great a length, grew every day more 
intolerable. It was proved in the King's preſence, 
that from the time of his coming to the crown, the 
clergy had committed above an hundred murders, 
tho* none of them had ſuffer'd even degradation, 
the puniſhment ordained in like caſe by the canons: 
M yu was yet more aſtoniſhing, the biſhops 
OL, * 


Becket deſigns 
to thwart all 
the King's 
meaſures. 


Abuſeswhich 
the King in- 
tendstoreform. 


. thorize crimes in his own minitters ; and that on the 


| 


| 


without diſtinction, he would not allow theſe ſup- 


in the eccleſiaſtical courts, which would take care to 


| fice. The archbiſhop looking upon this oppoſition 
as an enormous crime, excommunicated the noble- 
man, who made his complaint to the King. ear: 
at that time in no very good temper, was extreamly 


biſhop. In effect, from the time of William the 
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glory'd in their indulgence, and thought they could 1 
f AN' 1163. | 


give no greater proofs of a real zeal tor religion, 

and the ſervice of God, than ſtrenuouſly to main- 

tain theſe pretended rights of the clergy, and con- | 

ſcquently all the abuſes which flow'd from them. 1 
Affairs being in this ſituation it happen'd, that pirſt cauſe of [ 

ſoon aſter the King's return, a prieſt in the dioceſs of the King's | 

Saliſbury committed a murder; his cauſe being warrel with N 

brought into the archbiſhop of Canterbury's court, — | 

he was ſentenced to be depriv'd of his benefice and j 

ſhut up in a monaſtery. The King being inform'd 

of this ſentence, complained to the archbiſhop with 

a good deal of warmth, that a crime, which b 

the civil laws deſerv'd death, ſhould be fo lightly 

puniſhed, Becket look'd upon this complaint as 

groundleſs, and ſtrenuouſly maintain'd the immuni— 

ties of the church, and the privileges of the clergy 3 

laying there was no crime tor which an eccleſiaſtic k 

ought to ſuffer death. Henry anſwer'd, that being The King will 


appointed by God to dillribute juſtice to his ſubjects have theclergy | 
try'd by judges 

a . of his own 

poſed prerogatives to exempt maleſactors, of what court which 

ever order they were, {rom the puriſhment they Becket openly 


had deſcrv'd: that *rwas not likely God would au- P96. 


contrary, they ovght to be more ſeverely puniſhed 
than lay men: and after this he declar'd, that ſince the 
cccl{1aftical court was ſo'indulgent towards its clerks, 
his intention was, that all capital crimes, as murder, 
larceny, and ſuch like, ſhould be try'd in his own 
courts, Becket replicd, he would never ſuffer the 
members of the clergy to be tried in any other than 


inflict puniſhments according to the canons ; that if 

they wefe condemned to be degraded, aud ſhould 
afterwards fall into new crimes, the Ki: g's judges R. de Hove- 
might puniſh them as they ſhould think fit; but den. 

twas not juſt they ſhould be twice puniſhed for the 
ſame offence. This diſpute growing very warm, the 
King and the biſhop parted highly diſſatisfy'd with 
each other. Becket had ſo little reſpect tor the King, 
that without having the leaſt concern tor the paſſion 
he had put him into, took this very time to reproach 
him with having unjuſtly deprived him of the cuſtody 
of the caſtle of Rocheſter, and by ſo doing with having 
flagrantly infringed the privileges of the church. 
To cheſe inſults, he ſoon added two other, ſum- 
moning the earl of Clare to do him homage for the 
caſtle of Tunbridge, pretending it was a fief of the 
archbiſhoprick; and i luis he did without vouchſafing 
to inform the King of his pretenſions: the earl an- 
ſwer'd he held the caſtle of the King by a military 
ſervice, which had no relation to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee. If we may judge by the character of Becket, 
his right to this caſtle might very well have been 
diſputed, ſince he did not puſh the affair any farther, 
Having fail'd in this enterprize, he took an oppor- 
tunity to extend his authority by giving the cure of ß 
Ainsford to a prieſt named Laurence, not regarding the 
title of the patron, but he who was one of the barons 
of the kingdom, would not ſuffer his right to be loſt, 
and hinder'd Laurence taking poſſeſſion of the bene- 


Becket gives 
the King other 
cauſes of diſ- 
pleaſure. 


offended at the little reſpect ſhewn him by the arch- 


Conqueror, it was a right annex'd to the crown, that 
none of its immediate vaſſals ſhould be excommuni- 
cated without the conſent of the ſovereign, but this 

was the very right which Becket deſign'd to conteſt 
him, and probably took this ſtep to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. | . | 
Henry was extreamly mortify'd to find himſelf 
ſo far from the exccut ion of his project, and was 
not leſs enraged againſt Becket, who ſeem'd deter- 
| B bbb min d 


as. 
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Hun II. min'd to thwart him on all occaſions, and to diſ- 
Aw 1163. pute him even the royal prerogatives. In this diſ- 
Henry cakes poſition he reſolved to take new meaſures for the 
meaſures to accompliſhing his deſign ; he mags it would be 
reduce the au- uſeleſs to expect any complaiſance from the clergy, 
thority of the yhile the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſo openly op- 
= Arr 5 poſed him. However, that he might do nothing 
'  raſhly, he would firſt try gentle methods, and cauſed 

this prelate to be reminded of the favours he had 

received, and the miſchiefs which his obſtinacy 

would in all likelihood bring upon both the church 

and kingdom : but theſe remonſtrances producing 

no effect, he was obliged to find a method of com- 

paſſing, in ſpight of the archbiſhop, what he de- 

lign'd to have perform'd with his aſſiſtance: fo 

far was the oppoſition of this prelate from making 

him change his deſign, that it excited in him a 

{tronger Kere of reducing the power of the clergy 

He calls anaf- within reaſonable limits. To this end he called an 
_— of aſſembly of all the principal lords of the kingdom, 
ehe as well ſpiritual as temporal, to conſult with them 
of Becket'sop- the means to redreſs the abuſes which had crept 
poſition: into the ſtate. When the aſſembly was met, he 
complain'd of the archbiſhop of Canterbury's pro- 
cedure, and endeavour'd to convince them, that if 
care was not taken to check the tranſports of his 
haughty and enterprizing genius, he would in time, 
under the vain pretence of religion, uſurp all the 
prerogatives of the crown; that the ſteps he had 
already taken, ſufficiently declared his intentions, 
which they could not be too expeditious in pre- 
venting. Moſt of the temporal lords, among 
whom were very few who had not been offended at 
Becket's haughtineſs, rejoiced at an opportunity to 
humble him, as they earneſtly wiſhed to defeat 
the encroaching views of the clergy, who laid hold 
on every, the leaſt, occaſion to ſet themſelves above 
the reſt of the people. The King remarking the 
temper they were in, propos'd a regulation which 
he aſſured them was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
eſtabliſhing order and tranquility in the kingdom, 
This regulation contain'd five articles, which the 
King call'd the cuſtoms of his grandfather Henry I, 
as they had been obſerved in his reign. The firſt 
order*d that none ſhould make any appeals to Rome 
without the conſent of the ſovereign. The ſecond 
forbid any archbiſhop or biſhop going to Rome, 
though even cited by the Pope, without having 
firſt obtained the permiſſion of the court. The 
third prohibited the excommunication or ſuſpenſion 
of any immediate officer or vaſſal of the King 
without his royal conſent. The fourth directed all 
eccleſiaſticks accuſed of capital crimes being try'd 
in the King's courts. The fifth, that all eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs, in which the people were concerned, 
as the reparation of churches, tithes, and other 
things of the like nature, ſhould be immediately 
in which the brought into the lay courts. All theſe articles were 
— — eaſily approved of by the temporal lords, but the 
inert z biſhops and abbots refuſed to ſign them without 


+ 
clauſe to ren- the addition of this clauſe, (which would entirely 


He propoſes 
five —— to 
be paſſed into 
a law; 


der them uſe- have deſtroyed them) * ſaving the rights of the 
— Kin & clergy and church”. The King was ſo ſhock'd 
threaten? at their refuſal, that he abruptly left the aſſembly 
them ; and withdrew to Woodſtock : buc, before he went, 
he let the heads of the clergy know he would take 
they ſubmie ; efficacious methods to curb their pride. Theſe me- 
naces ſtruck the prelates with ſuch terror, that before 
they broke up they reſolved upon ſending a deputa- 
tion to the King, to aſk pardon, and acquaint him 
they had determined to ſubmir to his pleaſure: 
and Becket Becker, for a long time, withſtood this reſolution, 


but, at length, the importunity of his brethren pre- 
vailing, conſented that the propoſed articles ſhould 
be admitted without reſervation : all his party being 
of the ſame opinion, the deputics were ſent, and 


the King appear*d by ſo much the more farisfied, as | 


. pearance, the King did not hitherto intend to ma 


— 


it was the reſult of an unanimous conſent : but Henzy I 
fearing Becket ſhould revoke his approbation, under Aw 1, 
prerence that the aſſembly had not a ſufficient au- NY 
thority to enact laws of this nature, he reſolved to Finds "We 
have them ratified by a Parliament; which, to that G. Nen. 
intent, he aſſembled at Clarendon, and there pro- bridge. 
poſed the ſame articles which had been approved in ;; P**llamey 


the foregoing aſſembly. All the laicks having voted which 


their ratification, the prelates durſt not openly op- the article, 


cap it; but when they were to ſign, Becker, and Becket { 

is party, ſhew'd ſo much reluctance, that it was them wit” 
with great difficulty the other prelates perſuaded ſome diffculi 
him to acquieſce. | 

With whatever regret the archbiſhop had given The p, 
his approbation of theſe articles, it was, notwith- condemns the 
ſtandug, a very great ſatisfaction to the King, who ſive anicle, 
did not at all doubt the Pope's aſſent to laws 
which the biſhops themſelves had judged ne- 
ceſlary : wherefore, to prevent the prelates, under 
any pretence, retracting what they had done, he re- 
ſolved to get them ratified by a bull: but when the 
Pope had ſeen theſe articles, he not only refuſed to 
confirm them by his authority, but even condemned 
them as prejudicial to the church, and deſtructive of 
its privileges. Soon after, Becket openly declared Becker repens 
he repented having ſigned the articles of Clarendon, his having 
and that he was conſcious of having committed a 18n'd then 
very enormous crime, of which he could not hope 
pardon but from the indulgence of the Pope. He he ſuſpends 
actually ſuſpended himſelf as unworthy to perform himſelf; 
the functions of archbiſhop, till the Pontif ſhould 
re-eſtabliſh him. His pardon being ſoon obtain'd, and is reell. 
he again performed the duties of his ſtation, having, bliſhed by the 
at the ſame time, received aſſurances from the Pope Pope: 
that he ſhould be ſtrenuouſly ſupported. In the he makes pw. 
mean while Alexander, who was ſtill in France, r tothe 
thinking it neceſſary to ſhew ſome complaiſance for Ning. which 
Henry, ſent to him the archbiſhop of Roan with“ qr: 
propoſals of accommodation; but as this prelate of- 
ter*d nothing poſitive, and the King would liſten 
to no agreement without the Pope's confirming 
the articles of Clarendon, no concluſion was made. 

When the King ſaw the archbiſhop, elated with The King 
the Pope's protection, grow daily more obſtinate, ſtirs up ſerenl 
he reſolved to find ſome method to humble him; and ſuits againt 
in effect gave him a great deal of trouble: but all — 
he could create him was not ſufficient to make him 
deſiſt from his pretenſions. Among the many law 
ſuits commenced againſt this prelate, two, eſpeci- 
ally, were of conſequence: the firſt was for a cer- 
tain eſtate in his poſſeſſion, of which a gentleman 
e age he was unjuſtly diſſeiſed. The arch- Becket loſes 

iſhop defended, but, loſt his cauſe and wasobliged the ft: 

to pay five hundred pounds. damages : he compre- 
hended, by this ſentence, that the reſolution was 
taken to give him all manner of perplexity, and 
that he ſhould loſe every cauſe commenced againſt 
him; wherefore, reſolving to make no defence for he reſolves to 
the future, he choſe rather to ſuffer by default than make no de. 
by a peremptory judgment. According to oe fence. 

ce 
him feel the whole weight of his reſentment; but 
ſoon after it was viſible he deſigned to ſtrike home: 
for he had him accuſedof two capital crimes. The firſt The King 
was, that he had converted to his own uſe the revenues cauſes his be- 
of the archbiſhoprick of York, having had the com- ing impeach a 
mendams of that ſee while he was chancellor; the ſe- 
cond was, that he had imbezzled 30000 l. ſterling of 
che King's money. Inſtead of making any defence upon Ie refuſes 0 
the main of theſe accuſations, he anſwer'd, that when make a de- 
he was made archbiſhop, prince Henry the King's fence. 
ſon (and the chief juſtice) had acquitted him from 
the giving up of any account ; but if he had not 
had his quietus, he was not obliged to anſwer before 
laicks, Pente inveſted with the principal eccleſi- 
aſtical dignity of the kingdom. The firſt part of 
his anfwer ſeemed to make againſt- him, ſince the 

prince 


two new 
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II. prince who diſcharged him, was not above ſeven 
12 , eight year old, tho? he had the title of guardian 
of the kingdom in the abſence of his father : be- 


fide, one would think a man of his character, ſhou'd 


be always ready to account for his adminiſtration 


of a benefice, and for the King's money, tho? he 

had even been excuſed by the extraordinary com- 

laiſance of thoſe who govern'd. As to the ſecond 

2 of his defence, he had præcluded himſelf by 

having ſign'd the articles at Clarendon; but he 

anſwer d to the objection, that the Pope having 

condemned the articles, ſuch condemnation was 

more valid than all the laws of the kingdom. 

Tho' this anſwer might be very one to gain the 

Pope's favour, yet it could be of no uſe to him in 

the King's court of judicature, which was obliged 

to determine purſuant to theſe very articles paſs'd 

into a law. He was therefore not only look'd 

upon as contumacious to the court, but as a re- 

bellious ſubject, who ſet himſelf up againſt the 

authority of the laws. All poſſible endeavours were 

uſed to make him acknowledge the juriſdiction of 

the court, before which his cauſe was brought ; 

lle reſuſes to but *twas impoſſible to prevail upon him: he even 

| appear before refuſed going to the King who ſent for him, in 
oP hopes of bringing him to ſome condeſcenſion. 

le is im- This refuſal gave the King new grounds for 

pached of jmpeaching him on two other articles: the firſt, 

for endeavouring to elude juſtice by frivolous pre- 

tences, the ſecond, for having diſobey'd the King. 

As he would make no anſwer to theſe accuſations, 

Hiseſtatesare al! his perſonal eſtate was confiſcated. However 

| confiſcated. ſevere was this ſentence, it did not ſatisfy the 

King; who perceiving by the manner his articles 

of impeachment were drawn up, the court cou'd 

leis impeach- not touch his life, had him impeached of perjury 

| edofperjury and treaſon, for having violated the oath he had 

- gb trea· taxen to his ſovereign, and refuſed him that obedi- 

ence which was due. This prelate could now no longer 

doubt of the King's having reſolved his deſtruction ; 


| crimes, 


but this knowledge, inſtead of bringing him to a 


ſubmiſſion, made him ſtill more obſtinate. Perhaps 

his haughty and ſtubborn temper could not ſubmit, 

or rather he was prepoſſeſs'd with a notion of 

making himſelf famous by a reſolution, which in 

his opinion ought to place him among the moſt 
The peers de- eminent confeſſors of the church. When it was 
| Care him per. found impoſſible to conquer him, the court declared 

1 perjured, and the biſhops in particular ſent 
him word, they wou'd no longer regard him as 
their primate, nor for the future communicate 
with him. All this did not move him, he look'd 
upon the ſentence as void, and continuing the 
exerciſe of his function, lighted the King's anger. 
It ſeems the peers had avoided given ſentence 
upon the accuſation of treaſon, which muſt have 
been follow'd by a capital puniſhment, that he 
might have an opportunity of entricating himſelf, 
by ſubmitting to the King; but ſeeing no altera- 

| tion in his behaviour, the lords aſſembled to conſi- 

He proceeds der on ſome means to conquer this obſtinacy. As 
ouſly, ſoon as he was informed they were met, and that the 

King was in the aſſembly, he went to the church 

and cauſed this part of a verſe * in the ſecond 

palm to be ſung, ** The rulers take counſel to- 

de gether againſt the lord and againſt his anointed”. 

- Afterwards, taking his croſier, he enter'd the hall 

where the King and lords were fitting, without 

either being ſent for or aſking leave; tho' he had 

forfeited his place among them by the ſentence given 

againſt him. The archbiſhop of York ſeeing him 

enter in this manner, gave him a ſevere reprimand, 

and told him, 'twas afironting the King to appear 


—— 


| as he did in his preſence 3 and that he ought to re- Hex II. 

flect his arms did not carry ſo keen an edge, as Au 3 +63. 
thoſe of a ſovereign. Becket anſwer'd, it was ang 

, ' a gives the 
true the arms of a King might kill the body, but archbiſhop of 
his diſtroy*d the foul and caſt it into hell. This York an arro- 
anſwer which ſeemed to threaten the King with ex- Cant antwer. 
communication, ſo enraged him, that he com- 
manded the lords to give immediate judgment upon 
the recent offence which Becket had been guilty . 
ol ; the court after a pretty long deliberation gave = _ 
their opinion, that he ought to be impriſon'd, and po. hg 
afterwards puniſhed according to law, for having : 
inſulted the King and enter'd the aſſembly in a man- 
ner, which might ſtir up the people to ſedition. 
This reſolution being _, the carls of Cheſter 
and Cornwall were ſent to ſummon him to receive 
ſentence, but he refuſing to go, alledg'd the peers herefuſes to 
were not his judges, and that he appeal'd to the 82 up and re- 
Pope: the two lords repreſented to him, that by gende "_ 
: tence ; 

denying to ſubmit to the laws of the kingdom, he 
became guilty of treaſon : to which he anſwer'd, that and makes an 
if his character was not an obſtacle, he wou'd with inſolent an- 
his ſword + juſtify himſelf againſt thoſe who durſt **: 
accuſe him of ſuch a crime, and make them repent 
their raſhneſs. However he did not think proper 
to wait the reſolution of the King and lords upon 
his diſobedience, but privately went off that night he makes his 


and withdrew into Flanders under the name of eſcape to Flan- 


Dearman ders in a diſ- 
; uiſe. 


*T'was a very great ſatisfaction to the King of e An' 1164. 
France to hear the diſpyte between Henry and the the King of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was riſen to a height, France offers 
which would not admit of an accommodation, Nie Hie. 
He hoped, that if Becket was ſupported he might Chron. Gervaſ. 
crrate Henry ſuch troubles, as might turn to the i 
advantage of France. In this view, he made him 
an offer of his protection and of an azile in his 
dominions. The King informed that Lewis had 
taken this ſtep, ſent ambaſſadors, who repreſented 
to him, that it was contrary to the decorum which 
ought to be kept up among ſovereigns, to afford 
ſhelter to a man condemned of high treaſon. Lewis 
anſwer'd, he could not deny refuge in his kingdom 
to all the unfortunate ; that Becket was of this 
number, and he could not but look upon him as 
ſuch, till he was condemned by the Pope. Thus 
a political intereſt and jealouſy, induced this mo- 
narch to ſupport the Pope's authority in an affair 
ſo „ e all ſovereigns. His paſſion hin- 
der'd his reflecting that in this point he could not 
wound Henry, but the ſtroak muſt reach himſelf. 

His earneſt deſire to perplex this prince, made 

him over-look all conſiderations : he was not fa- he incites the 
tisfy'd with affording the prelate a retreat; but Pope againſt 
even deſired the Pope to maintain his cauſe, and Henry. 
ſolicited him againſt Henry, whom as an able 
politician, he ought to have ſupported with his 

intereſt. 

The Pope did not want great ſolicitations ; he 
was not only ſenſible that he had by this a favoura- 
ble opportunity of extending his authority, but 
apprehended, ſhould he abandon the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, no eccleſiaſtick would for the future 
maintain the rights of the church : conſequently 
the deſtruction of this prelate, would prove of 
very dangerous conſequence to the intereſt of the 
clergy. He had no ſooner hear'd that Becket was 
condemn'd and forced to eſcape as a criminal, than 
he fell into a violent rage agrinſt Henry and all The Pope 
the peers. of England, threat'ning to make them threatens 
repent their raſhneſs. Henry in the mean while _ "Io 
hoping to prepoſſeſs the Pontif in his favour, 9 i 


' , ambaſſadors. 
| ſent ambaſſadors to give him a particular of the 


— : 


„ Verſe 2. 


+ 11 & juſtifieroit en Champ-clos. He wou'd maintain his innocence in the liſts 


*, 


whole 


— 
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Hexsy II. Whole affair, and to intreat his ſending legates into 
Ax“ 1164, England, by whom it might be terminated. The 
archbiſhop of York at the head of this ambaſſy, 
Whoaccuſe declaimed very vehemently againſt Becket : he ac- 
Becket before cuſed him with want of reſpect to the King, and 
__ with having threaten'd to excommunicate him. 
He maintained this prelate was guilty of rebellion, 
in flying from the ſentence of the peers, under the 
ridiculous pretence of his being their father, and of 
its being indecent for a parent to be try'd by his 
Becket defends children. Becket who was preſent at this audience 
his cauſe, \leaded his own cauſe, and endeavoured to juſtify 
his conduct; he ſaid in the firſt place, that none 
could oblige him to anſwer before a lay court, 
without a dire&t infringement of the canons of the 
church ; ſecondly, that had he thought proper to 
ſubmit to the judgment of that court, the certain 
knowledge he had of the reſolution to condemn 
him would have been an obſtacle : in ſhort, that 
he did not underſtand how he could be guilty in 
appealing to the Pope, ſince it mult be agreed, he 
only was his competent judge, from whom he 
He endeavours expected an impartial ſentence. Afterwards ad- 
to engage the J reſling himſelf to the Pontif and cardinals, he in- 
church in his treateck them to conſider the dangerous conſequence 
quarrel, g 
to be oppreſs'd; that they ought not to look 
upon it as a private diſpute, between a ſubject and 
his ſovereign, but as the cauſe of the whole church, 
| it being evident the King's intention was to to ſpoil 
The ambaſſa- the clergy of their privileges. The ambaſſadors 
dorsdefire the perceiving by his diſcourſe he aim'd at engaging 
4. oe gy the church in his quarrel, took an occaſion to in- 
England to fiſt the more ſtrenuouſly _ the King's requeſt, 
decide the of having this affair decided in England by the 
affair. legates of the Holy-ſce. By which, they made ap- 
pear the King their maſter had no deſign againſt 
the church, ſince he did not refuſe ſubmitting to 
The Pope to its ſentence. What the ambaſſadors required 
eludes their was ſo very reaſonable, the Pope had no other way 
requelt and re- . . | 
ſerves to him- to Elude their demand, but that of telling them 
ſelf the cogni- he would reſerve the deciſion of this affair to him- 
zance of the ſelf ; adding to juſtify his reſolution, that in 
_ imitation of the Almighty, he would not yield 
his glory to another. He refuſed to ſend legates, as 
he apprehended their being bribed remiting the 
deciſion of the diſpute to a more proper ſeaſon. 
And indeed, he was then in a ſituation which would 
not allow the . neceſſary time to examine ſo per- 
plex'd a cauſe. He was to impatient to be at 
The Romans Rome, to which city he had been recall'd ſince 
wy him to the death of his competitor Victor. The ſchiſm 
— however, ſubſiſted the cardinals of the contrary 
faction having made another Pope, who had taken 
the name of Paſchal III. | | 
An' 1165. Henry extreamly offended at Alexander's pro- 
ze een, ſnew'd his reſentment by forbiding all 
a — appeals to Rome under ſevere penalties. This 
Pope and Prohibition was ſoon follow'd by a very expreſs 
Becket, order for the impriſoning all the relations of thoſe 
who had accompanied Becker in his flight, or had 


followed him ſince his departure. After which, he 


ſequeſter'd, in the hands of the biſhop of London, 
all the effects of the clergy who ſided with the arch- 
biſhop, by this means to put it out of their power 
to aſſiſt him. Moreover, he order'd all his magi- 
ſtrates immediately to puniſh, as guilty of high 
treaſon, all with whom ſhould be * orders or 
or mandates, either from the Pope or Becket, con- 
taining the excommunication of any particular per- 
ſon, or the interdiction of the kingdom; he alſo 
ſeized upon the revenues of the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, and all the effects of the archbiſhop. 
In a word, not ſatisfied with forbiding his bein 

pray'd for in the church, he baniſhed all his rela- 


tions, even thoſe at the greateſt diſtance, out of 
the Kingdom, 


which might attend this affair, it they ſuffer'd him 


| 


————_—_ 
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T heſe rigorous proceedings only more exaſperated HNA Il. 
the prelate, who on his ſide excommunicated all Aw 1166, 
who maintain'd the articles of Clarendon, and, in « 
particular, ſome lords of the council; who, not- 2 
withſtanding, made a jeſt of his cenſures. At Becketexcon. 
length, finding the King would remit nothing of municates 
his pretenſions, he had the preſumption to threaten, _ lords of 
even his ſovereign, in a letter he ſent ; which, Fin don? 
it will give an idea of this prelate's character, may R. de Diem 
not improperly be inſerted in this place. 


THoMas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the 
KING of EncGLanp. 


cc 


Have paſſionately deſired to ſee you; and His 
4 choggh I acknowledge I had _ own in- he Kn 

tereſt in view, yet yours more ſenſibly affected 
me: I flatter'd my ſelf, when you diſmiſs'd me, 
that you would call to mind the ſervices I had 
done you with all poſſible devotion, and accord- 
ing to the direction of my conſcience, of which 
I can atteſt the great judge of the world, at the 
% day when all the children of men ſhall appear 
before his tribunal to receive the reward of their 
actions. I hoped you would have been moved 
« with ſome compaſſion for me, who am reduced 
to live upon alms in a foreign country, (though, 
«© by the mercy of God, I am plentifully ſupply'd 
with neceſſaries for my ſubſiſtance) I receive, 
however, great conſolation from the words of 
ce the apoſtle, that Loſe who will live according to 
„ Chriſt ſhall undergo great perſecutions : and again, 
* from what the prophet ſays, I never ſaw the 
« righteous abandowd, nor his ſeed begging their 
„ bread. As to your intereſts, I cannot help being 

concern'd for them for three reaſons: firſt, you 
are my lord; ſecondly, you are my ſovereign 3 
thirdly, you are my ſpiritural ſon. As my lord, 
I both owe and offer you my advice, ſuch as can 
be expected from a biſhop, ſaving the honour of 
& God, and of the ſovereign of the church. As my 

King, I owe you all reſpect; but at the ſame time 
am oblig'd to warn you. As my ſon J am obliged 
to chaſtiſe and admoniſh you. Kings are anointed 
in three parts of their bodies, the head, the breaſt, 
and arms, which implies, honour, holineſs, and 
„ ſtrength : ſeveral examples drawn from holy 
„ writ, ſhew us, Kings who have lighted the 
% commandments of God, have been bereav'd of 
* honour, knowledge and ſtrength ; as was evident 
in Pharoah, Saul, Solomon, Nabuchadonoſor, 
and ſeveral others: on the contrary, thoſe who 
have humbled themſelves before God receiv'd 
n greater meaſure and greater perfection of grace; 

as David, Hezekiah, and otliers have experienc'd. 

Let my lord then admit the counſels of his vaſſal; 
let my King hear the warnings of his biſnop; 
and let my ſon receive the chaſtiſements of his 
father, leaſt he be drawn into ſchiſm, or into 
the communion of ſchiſmaticks. All the world 
can witneſs with what honour you receiv'd the 
Pope, and how much you have honour'd and 
protected the Roman church; and alſo, how 
greatly that church and the Pope in return, 
have honour'd, lov'd, and indulg'd you; re- 
member then the oath you made (which you your- 
ſelf laid upon the altar of your coronation) to 
by 2 the privileges of the church of God. 
* Re-eſtabliſh the church of Canterbury, to which 
ou owe your elevation, in the ſame condition 
it was in the time of your predeceſſors and mine, 
<< otherwiſe aſſuredly expect the effects of a divine 
vengeance“. 

This letter was very improper to pacify the 
irritated monarch, and indeed *tis hard to imagine 
the author of it either thought or even deſign'd 
it ſhou'd. However, Henry knowing * — 

| | ng 
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11. King of France fomented the diviſion between him 
66. and the court of Rome by the aſſiſtance he offer'd 
the Pope, he was reſolved to let him know how 
Henry _ little the Pontif ought to depend upon his aſſi- 
mean himſelf ſtance, if matters came to an open rupture. To 
gainlt the this end, he rais'd 4 very numerous army, both to 
Popesat prevent any rebellion which the Pope might excite, 
tempts. and to be in readineſs to withſtand any attack the 
g King of France might make upon him. Doubt- 
leſs this foreſight prevented Alexander acting with 
that violence he had deſign'd, and made him ſen- 
ſible a haſty ſtep might be follow'd by dangerous 
conſequences : and in effect, a prince well arm'd, 
A is _ N contin bo ms e 1 fear d 
ans by theſe who employ only ſpiritual thunder. In 
* i- 00 interim, the biſhop of London and all the 
ſhoprick of other ſuffragans of Canterbury, wrote to the arch- 
Canterbury | biſhop on the ſubject of his letter to the King, 
—4 oven repreſenting to him the pride he had ſhewn in 
; writing to his ſovereign, as if he had wrote to an 
inferior. They moreover reminded him of the 
mean condition from which the King had taken 
him, to load him with his favours; of the in- 
gratitude he ſhew'd a prince to whom he had 
lo many obligations, and of the inſolence of his 
procedure, in daring to threaten a monarch fo 
They appeal Much above him. In ſhort, they let him know 
tothe Pope they appeal'd to the Pope from all he cou'd here- 
againſt his pro- after do againſt them, and fix'd Aſcenſion- day to 
ae. produce the cauſe of their appcal. | 
The Pope The army, the King kept on foot in England, 
amuſes the made the Pope apprchend he might join the Em- 
King by ſend- peror, and in ſuch caſe, the King of France wou'd 
End wich either not be able, or not willing to protect him; 
8 Rape wherefore, he thought it his intereſt to drive 
wer, Henry from ſuch a thought by giving him hopes 
of this affair being ended to his ſatisfaction; with 
this view when Henry did not expect it, Alexander 
named legates to terminate the affair in England ; 
made them ſet out immediately after their nomi- 
nation, and did not a little vaunt to the King his 
great condeſcenſion in this point: but they were 
hardly on the road, when he ſent ſuch reſtrictions 


HexnRY 
Ax' 11 


giving a definitive ſentence. The legates being 
arrived at London, and ready to enter upon the 
Becket refuſes affair, a new impediment was objected. Becket 
— y d by wou'd not agree to have his cauſe determined by 
elegats. them, without the King firſt reſtored all he had 
taken from him and his friends, and inſiſted alſo on 
revoking, in general, all the orders he had iſſued out 
from the beginning of their difference; that was in a 
word, beforehand to condemn himſelf. Tisplain from 
hence, that the legates were not ſent as judges, ſince 
the archbiſhop's refuſing to ſubmit to their ſentence 
without theſe conditions, was ſufficient to ſtop their 
ag z by which the King plainly ſaw the 
ope deſign'd only to amuſe him. Becket's friends 
in the mean time fearing the King might be driven 
to uſe extremities, advis'd that prelate to give 
his ſovereign ſatisfaction. He anſwer'd, that he 
was ready to ſubmir to all the King cou'd require 
4 of him, Saving his honour and the poſſeſſions of 
* the church; ſaving his own rights, and the 
rights of others”. So many reſervations were 
a plain indication he had no deſign to comply, 
However, his friends who had ſo good an opinior 
of him, as to believe he wou'd Prifice his own 
intereſts for the tranquility of the church, made 


Endeavours 
ire made to 
| accommodate 


this affair. 


Becket is in- 
flexible, 


willing to renounce his dignity, on condition the 
King wou'd no longer inſiſt on the articles of 
| Clarendon : but they did not find him inclin'd 
to give this proof of his diſintereſtedneſs; he an- 
ſwer'd, the propoſal was not equal, for he cou'd 
not renounce his dignity without betraying the 
* — . rch; whereas the Ki 

; OL, 1. | 8 


to their power, as render'd them incapable of 


him another propoſal. They aſk*d him if he was 


ug 


was in conſcience obliged to aboliſh his new H 


tifully furniſh'd him with every thing neceſſary 


| 


King's mother, departed this li 


ENAY II. 
AN? 1166, 


laws. This anſwer, and the reſtricted power the 
Pope had given the legates, put an end to the 
hopes the King had conceived, and made him re- 
ſolve to give the archbiſhop all the uneaſineſs he 
poſſibly cou'd : wherefore he ſent word to the The Kin 
abbot Pontigni, in whoſe convent Becket had re- obliges hs 
ſided two years, that if he did not immediately abbot of Pon- 
forbid him his houſe, he wou'd drive all the re- ADR ti" : 
ligious of his order out of England and confiſcate his convent. 
their revenues. Tho? Becket was by this menace R. de Diceto. 
obliged to quit his retreat, he was not long find- 

ing another. The King of France receiv'd him The King of 
at Sens, where he often himſelf reſided, and plen- F copy 
for his ſupport. The frequent conferences the 

French monarch had with this prelate, did not a 

little contribute to the encreaſing the hatred and jea- 

louſy he had before conceived with regard to Henry. 

Towards the latter end of this year, Queen Birth of prince 
Eleanor was deliver'd of a fourth ſon who was Johnthe 
called John. Soon after, the Empreſs Maud, the, your 

1 in the ſixty ay 116. 
and ſixth year of her age; ſhe bequeathed ſeveral Death of Maud 
conſiderable legacies to the churches and poor, the King's 


7 N mother. 
and Jett a great ſum to carry on the bridge of Roan RAe Picæto. 
which ſhe had begun. Mat. Paris. 


Hitherto, the Pope and archbiſhop had no great The Popedoes 
reaſon to boaſt the ſucceſs of the quarrel they had Becket great 
with Henry, Becket deprived of his revenues lan-. 
guifh'd in a difagreeable exile, and the Pope 
receiv'd nothing from England. The latter, very 
eaſily perceived that if affairs continued long in the 
ſame lituation, he ſhou'd hazard his authority 
ſuffering not only in England, but in all other 
ſtates, beſide, he was of a very haughty temper. 

This was the Alexander who ſome years before 

had ſo unworthily treated the Emperor Frederick. 

at Venice; it was not therefore to be expected 

that a Pope of his character, wou'd ſuffer the King, 

without a long ſtruggle, to get the better of him; 

and he did not fail, as ſoon as he cou'd enjoy a 

little quiet, ſeriouſly to ruminate on the means for 

ending this affair to his own advantage. To vex 

the King, he ſhew'd an extraordinary reſpect to 

Becket ; confirm'd to him all the privileges enjoy'd 

by his predeceſſors, and affected, by the unſea- 

ſonable honours he did him, to inſult Henry.. 

While the archbiſhop was in exile and in diſgrace 

with his ſovereign, there was, in effect, no eccaſion 

for this procedure. Henry to pay him in the ſame Ffenry threat- 
coin, caus'd a rumour to be ſpread that he in- ens to ſhake 
tended to ſhake off his ſubmiſſion to Alexander, off his obedi- 
and acknowledge obedience to Paſchal III, and ande te Alex- 
affected in his letters to ſome of the princes © 

Germany, to let them know he was not far from 

taking ſuch a reſolution. Indeed, had this affair 

abſolutely depended on him, *tis very probable, 

he wou'd not have made great ſcruple at taking 

this ſtep : but it wou'd have been no eaſy matter 

to have brought his people, eſpecially the clergy, 

to have tollow'd him in his change. He had but 

few biſhops in his intereſt, all the reſt of the clergy 

were in the Pope's and in Becker's, tho“ they durſt | 
not openly declare their ſentiments. Alexander who deſpiles 
was the more intractable, as he knew the diſpq- his menaces; 
fition of the clergy ; and ſhew'd leſs regard for the 

King, than doubileſs he would have done, had he 
apprehended his acknowledging Paſchal. To ſhew 

Henry how little he was terrified by his threats, 

he ſent a brief to the biſhop of London, by and cauſes the 
| which one might judge he intended to keep no biſhop of Lage 
meaſures with the En:liih monarch 3 he com- my make 
manded that prelate ſtrenuouſly ro remonſtrate to SR 8 
him in his name, that he had beſt re-eſtabliſh the 


| archbiſhop of Canterbury in his ſee, and aboliſh 


| the articles of Clarendon. The biſhop acquitted 
Cccc himſelf 


* ** — th. 
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Hzxav II. himſelf of his commiſſion, tho“ in a manner much 

At 1167, leſs imperious than the Pope had commanded him. 
The Bop of Having paid this obedience to the Pontif, he wrote 
London's let- him a letter to inform him the King had made 
ter to the Pope. no innovations; that he had only trod in the 
paths of his predeceſſors and that his conduct 
could not be blamed, ſince he offer'd to ſubmit to 
the ſentence of the church, 'on condition his cauſe 
ſhou'd be tryed in the kingdom. 


ws 


An” 1168, 


Whatever advantage the King had hitherto had, 
Conſerexcebe- be, notwithſtanding, wiſhed to be deliver d from 


1 Becket in this perplexity which was an obſtacle to the exe- 
—— of ch a the Gelign he had to ſubdue Ireland: he 
the French peſide, foreſaw this quarrel muſt neceſſarily prove a 
* | damage to him, and cauſe a ſignal 7 755 to his 

| ſubjects; wherefore he deſired the King of France 

to appoint a place where they two might meet 
the archbiſhop, and hear what he could alledge in 
his juſtification. Lewis having agreed to this re- 
queſt, Becket appear'd before the two monarchs 
and pleaded his own cauſe with great aſſurance : 
being afterwards aſked by one preſent, if he did 
not acknowledge he owed a ſubmiſſion to his ſove- 
reign? the prelate anſwer'd, he was ready to obey 
him in all things, ſaving the honour of God. 
R. de Diceto. However reaſonable was this reſervation, Henry 
looked upon it as a come off, and told the King of 
France, that what Becket ſeem'd to promiſe, was 
leſs than nothing; ſince by this elauſe, he reſerved to 
himſelf the power to interpret whatever he thought 
fit, againſt the honour of God: but, ſaid he, I will 
make him. a propoſition which cannot be ſuſpected 
of carrying a double meaning. There have been 
& in England Kings leſs powerful than my ſelf, and 
e archbiſhops who were holy men; let him behave 
* towards me as the moſt pious archbiſhops of 
Canterbury behaved to the leaſt conſiderable of my 
„ predeceſſors, and I will be ſatisfied”, This was 
not what Becket wanted; he knew very well *twou'd 
be too hard for him to juſtify his pretenſions by ex- 
amples drawn from the hiſtory of England : and 
rejected the propoſition, under pretence that the at- 
fair being before the Pope, he could promiſe no- 
thing without his conſent. However partial the 
King of France had appear'd in favour of Becker, 
he could not help, on this occaſion, acknowledging 
the prelate's obſlinacy was the only obſtacle to an 
accommodation; which teſtimony was of great ſer- 
vice to Henry, as it, in a manner, put a ſtop 
to the rumour induſtriouſly ſpread, that he had 
deſigned to aboliſh the priviledges of the clergy 
in his kingdom; this, however, gave Becket but 
very little concern, as he knew the Pope too much 

| Intereſted, in his affair, and that he had gone too 

far in it, ever to retreat. | | 

An' 116g, It very ſoon appear'd the archbiſhop was not 
Becket ex- deceived, for Alexander, in a ſhort time after, no- 
e pr OO rify'd to the ns that he could not diſpenſe 
Engliſh cler- With granting Becket power to revenge by the 

word of excommunication, the injuries done to 


V. ' 
XI. Paris the church and his own perſon. As ſoon as the 
R. de Diceto. p 


2 Oer. his bolts againſt ſuch a number of eccleſiaſticks, 
that ſo few eſcaped excommunication, there were 
ſtarcely enough to perform divine ſervice in the 
King's chapel : tho' the greater part of them were 
inclined to the cauſe he maintained, it did not 
ſatisfy him; he accuſed them of a ſhameful pre- 
varication, for not declaring themſelves openly. 


Henry Henry irritated at this procedure, appealed to a | 
threatens the future council, and let the Pope know, that if 


ject. 1 he did not 1 ſend legates to put an 
&.Pub. end to this affair, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures 
T. 1p. 25. as would not pleaſe him. This menace perplex'd 
| the Pope, who could not help apprehending the 

King's joining the Emperor : on the other hand, 


he was ſo far engaged to maintain the pretended I pal rowng,. of the kingdom. In their f 


relate had obtained this permiſſion, he launced 
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rights of the church, that he could no way re- Hzuax 1- 
tire, without doing a conſiderable injury to, his Au 1169. 
ſee: to free himſelf from this uneaſy ſituation, "VV 
he employ'd thoſe means which the court of Rome 
always makes a profitable uſe of on the like occa- 
ſion 3 he pretended he would have this cauſe try'd 
in England, and to amuſe Henry with this ex- | 
pectation, immediately ſent legates who found this He ſend le 
monarch in Normand, ; but at the time they were gates to Eng. 
preparing to wait upon him, they received new * 
inſtructions which expreſsly forbad them giving H. bien 
a definitive ſentence without the participation Of new inf 
the archbiſhop of Sens; this was enough to daſh ons, which 
all hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation, none be- ſuſpend the 
ing more averſe to it, than this new Commiſſioner. ?* | 

Some time after, the Pope to amuſe Henry Another an. 
with a notion this affair might be amicably ference he. 
terminated, deſired the two Kings of France and ue 
England, to conſider on ſome method. On this Peer 
propoſition, Henry having taken a journey to effec. 
Paris, Becket was again order'd to appear before 
the two monarchs. The conference which was 
only deſigned to amuſe Henry, ſucceeded no better 
than the former. The archbiſhop, - who would 
not give up any one article, inſiſted that before 
any treaty was enter'd upon, the King ought 
to make an entire reſtitution z to which Henry 
would not oblige himfelf, as he had not been pre- 
viouſly made acquainted with the conditions of the 
agreement. Becket could have expected no more 
by way of compenſation, had he Jeſiſted from any 
article; but to pretend that the King ſhould con- 
demn himſelf by this reſtitution without his having 
made any advance, was actually declaring he would 
not admit of any accommodation: the only thing he 
offer'd as a mark of his being inclined to peace, 
was, he refer'd the cauſe to the deciſion of the di- 
vines of France; but this offer being rejected, the 
negociation broke off, tho? with ſome advantage to 
the King, who had ſet his propenſity to quietneſs 
in a ſtronger light. | 

There is no accommodation to be made with the Henry's vio- 
clergy without yielding to all their demands; their lentproceeding 
cauſe they pretend is the cauſe of God; they conſe- __ * 
quently can give up no point without a crime, and * 
twas upon this principle the archbiſhop of Sens impor- 
tuned the Pope to interdict the kingdom of England, 
and excommunicate Henry as an obſtinate heretick. 

The King informed of the ſubject of this prelates 
ſolicitations at Rome, prohibited again in England, 
receiving any orders either from the Pope or 
Becket; and moreover enjoin'd, if any ſentence of 
interdiction came into the kingdom, that whoever 
ſubmitted to it ſhou'd inſtantly be hang'd as a 
traitor to their King and country. After which, 

he commanded all the abſent clergy to return 

to their churches on pain of forfeiting their re- 
venues, and ſuſpended the payment of the Peter- 

pence till farther order. Henry's reſoluteneſs made 

the Pontif apprehend ſome unhappy revolution N. 
ſhonld he carry matters to extreams; wherefore, The Pope - 
he left the affair undecided, waiting an opportu- Bains time. 
nity to puſh it with greater advantage to himſelf. 

During this calm Henry, who had ſpent four An' 1170. 
years in France, return'd to his kingdom to regu- Henry returs 


late ſome affairs, to which he could not apply him- 4e Enel, 


| Ger. 
ſelf in his abſence. 8 was ſo remiſsly diſtri- nag 2 
buted, 


that he was obliged upon his return to ſend R. de Hore- 
commiſſioners into the counties with full power to den. | 
» cho int} MWg . » . Polyd. Vergil. 
examine into, and puniſh the miſdemeanors of, magi- 
ſtrates. | W 05 
This affair and fome others, with regard to the He cauſes hi 
ublick good, bein regulated to the entire fatif- fon — fre 
Eation of the PEOP e, Henry convened a general |... ihop 
aſſembly, in w ich were preſent the biſhops, abbots, of Vork. 
earls, barons, ſheriffs, and aldermen, of the princi- 


<tc wo - » 
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aexey II. he cauſed his eldeſt ſon Henry to be crowned many princes and noble men alſo came: and here Hav II. 
1170. by the archbiſhop of Tork, aſſiſted by the bi- all difficulties were at length removed. Henry Ax 1170. 
SN ſhops of London and Durham. The very next | was in good earneſt reconciled to Becker, and pro- OT 
day all. the lords ſpiritual and temporal, all the | mifed with an oath, that he would re-eſtabliſh 
magiſtrates of towns and counties, who were for | him in the fame condition he was before his exile, 
that purpoſe invited to the ceremony of the coro- | and that he wou'd reſtore to his friends and rela- 
nation, took the vath of allegiance to the young | tions all that had been ſeized of theirs from the 
King. At the feaſt prepared on this occaſion, | time he left England. Thus by the generofity 
Henry would himſelf carry the firſt diſh to table; of the King, who proteſted that he would gladly 
after which addreſſing himſelf to his ſon, told | forget all that was paſt, this quarrel ſeem'd to be 
him, that he might boaſt his having been ferved | happily made up. But | | | 
with greater honour than ever any monarch had The archbiſhop was not ſo eaſily appeafed for Becket's re- 
The young been. The young King who was very haughty, at the very time he engaged Henry to pardon all — pro- 
| King's haugh- inſtead of anſwering the compliment, turning | who had offended him, he himſelf, could not think R 1 
tinels. towards the archbiſhop of York who ſat near him, | of pardoning thoſe againft whom he thought he ; 
whiſper d, that it was nothing ſurprizing to ſee the | had ground of complaint; the chief of whom were 
ſon of an carl wait on the ſon of. a King. the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of London, 
zecket moti- IT he coronation perform'd with an univerſal ap- Durham, and Exeter, who had moſt openly ap- 
fj'd. plauſe, gave the King a double ſatisfaction; as it | pear'd againſt him. Before he left France to re- 
| — the crown in his own family and mortify*d } turn into England, he obtained a permiſſion of 
Becket, who was thoro*ly nettled they had, without | the Pope to ſuſpend the firft, and to excommuni- He excommu- 
him, performed this important ceremony, which he | 'cate the others; which he did the minute he ſet nicates the 
pretended was annext to the dignity of archbiſhop | foot on ſhoar, without having the leaſt regard for pr gan of 
of Canterbury, | the interceſſion of the young King, who, informed other Lito 
Leni com- The French King highly reſented his daughter's | of his reſolution, ſent ſome perſons to diſſuade 5 
dim of Hen- not being crown'd with the prince her huſband, | him from it. Tho? by his refuſal he had given this He goes to 
ry. This, together with ſome other cauſes of diſcontent | young prince ground of refentment, this prelate wait on the 
| 2 too frequent among neighbouring princes, was the | reſolved, notwithſtanding, to wait on him at Wood- young King 
Aar between ground: of a war, of which it being but of little con- ſtock, the place of his reſidence. *Tis imagined by = Ee 
the wo Kings ſequence and of ſhort duration, tis not neceſſary to | ſome, his deſire to pay his duty to the young 
| endedbya' give a detail: I ſhall only take notice, twas ended | King was not the ＋ gy motive of his intended 
* (almoſt as ſoon as begun) by a treaty of peace be- viſit; but that the real cauſe was the making a 
tween the two monarchs. triumphant entry into London, thro' which he 
Henry falls Henry was ſoon after attacked by a violent | was to paſs. Whatever was the inducement, he 
2 fever at Dompfront in the province of Maine. } took up his quarters in Southwark, with deſign 
— His diſtemper appear'd at firſt ſo dangerous, that be- of going the very next day to Woodſtock; but he 
5 lieving himſelf near his end he immediately made | received a letter from the young King, which 
his will, by which he left England, Normandy, | commanded him immediately to repair to Canter- 
Maine, and Anjou to his eldeſt ſon _— | bury, However mortifying was this order, he 
Guienne with Poitou he give to his ſecond fon | thought proper to obey it, and accordingly fer | 
Richard; as to his ſon Jeoffery, he thought him ſuffi- | out tor the capital of his diocefs. He was re- He enters Can- 
ciently provided for in his expectations of Bretany, | ceived with great acclamations of the common —_— 
which he was to take poſſeſſion of after the death | people, but men of ſenſe groan'd to fee the tri-Wumpl. 
of his father-in-law duke Conan: his younger ſon | uraph of chis prelate, who inſtead of being hum- 
John he left to the care of his eldeſt brother. | bled, was grown more haughty by his baniſhment 3 
Herefolves to The King's fickneſs produced another conſidera- | of which they were very ſoon fenſible : eſpecially, 
1 3 ble effect; the approach of death brought with it | when they ſaw him mount the pulpit on Chriſtmas- 
becker. ſcruples to which he had been a ſtranger, while he | day, ſolemnly to excommunicate Nigel Sackville Ne comm, 
thought that King of terrors at a diſtance. He re- and Robert Brock, both diſtinguifh'd by their births nicates two 
folved at any rate if God would reſtore him health, | and employments. He accuſed the firſt of having lords. 
to be reconciled to the archbiſhop of Canterbury : | unjuſtly deramed ſome lands belonging to the mo _ 
he conſider'd this prelate had been ſufficiently | archbiſhoprick ; and the ſecond, of having cut off Te 
puniſhed by an exile of fix years, during which | a horſe's tail which was carrying proviſions to the 
time he had been deprived of his revenues: beſide, | archiepifcopal palace. It was eaſy to conceive by 
if God ſhould prolong his life, he was now willing | this manner of procedure, that he was no way 
to enjoy it in peace, which he could not do, | humbled: by his misfortunes, and that he was ready 
while the Pope al menaced launcing the thun- to renew the quarrel whenever the opportunity of- 
A conference derbolts of the a againſt him. According to | fer'd. In effect, if he had intended to have kept 


8 


at Montmirail hie Ge: : | X . | ; | 
we ee 1 this reſolution, as ſoon as health would permit, | any meafures with the King, he would not upon 


mo Kings ang he had a conference with the King of France at | fo frivolous occaſions have excommunicated two 1m- 
Beckert. Montmirail, where the archbiſhop was alſo preſent. | mediare vaſſals of the crown, ſince it was one of 
| The accom- In the diſpoſition Henry then was, he yielded to | the articles which had cauſed the difference between 
broke off by almoſt every thing that prelate could require; but | him and his prince. 
anaccident, after they had agreed upon all the articles, when | In the interim the ſuſpended prelates and [rhoſe The excom- 
| ' Becket advanced to give the King the kiſs of peace, | who were excommunicated were ſet out to make their municated 
he told him he came to kiſs him to the honour of complaints to the King, who was ſtill in Normandy. 2 5 4 
God. The King, who had not too great a confi- As foon as they came into his preſence they threw King. 
dence in the prelate's- ſincerity, imagining ſome | themſelves at his feet, and complain'd that the ac- 
myſtery under this expreſſion, refuſed the ſalute | commodation he had made with Becker was addin 
with the additional words which ſeem'd to him | a greater weight to their trouble and affliction, who 
uſeleſs. As the archbiſhop on his ſide would not | had facrificed themſelves for his ſervice : the arch- 
ſuppreſs them, all the pains taken to bring about | biſhop of York ſubjoin'd, that while Becket lived 
this accommodation were loſt, by the extravagant | *rwas in vain to hope England could enjoy any quiet. 
. Another inter· nicety of both parties, Henry, however, deſirous | Henry, exaſperated at the complaints of theſe pre- 
all LR TIA to get out of this perplexity, 90 managed that ano- | lates, and wearied out with being inceſſantly expoſed 
accommo. ther interview was agreed upon at Amboiſe; whi- | to the inſolence of a ſubject whom he had raiſed 
dated. ther tho King of rm accompanied by a great | from nothing, could not help uttering theſe * lil, 
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Hevn HI.“ I am very unhappy that among the great num- 
An' 1170. „ ber of people I maintain, there is not one to be 
Una © found who dare undertake the revenging the in- 


words ſpoken ** ſults I daily ſuffer from a wretched prieſt.” 
by the King. 'Theſe words did not fall to the ground: four of 


An 1171. his domeſticks reflecting on the reproach the 
King's es King had caſt on all his houſhold, combin'd to de- 


melticks com- liver him from his enemy. This reſolution being 


bine to kill taken, they went to Canterbury, where they ſettled 

Decke. the manner of executing their deſign. One day that 

They murder the archbiſhop went to church with a ſmall atten- 

him at the dance, they alſo enter'd armed; and coming up to 
tar, 


the altar where he was, began, by bitterly reproaching 
him with pride and ingratitude: he anſwer d with a 
reſolution which gave them an opportunity to per- 
petrate the intended deed. They, who were not 
come with a deſign to reproach him only, fell upon 
him with their clubs, and ſtain'd the altar with his 
brains and blood; after they had committed this 
action, they quietly went off; none attempting to 
lay hands on them. The reſolution Becket ſhew'd 
on this occaſion; the zeal he expreſſed in his laſt 
moments, recommending to God the intereſts of the 
church; the time; the place; the manner of his 
death aggravated the crime of his murderers, and 
made him more partiſans when he was no longer in 
being, than he had had during life. 

Reflections on This was the end of that famous archbiſhop, 
Becket's who by ſome is ranked among the moſt illuſtrious 
character. martyrs, while others think they may lawfully re- 
fuſe him the character of an honeſt man and a good 

chriſtian : about fifty years after his death there aroſ 

a diſpute in the univerſity of Paris, upon a doubt 

whether Becket was in heaven. or hell, ſo dubious 

was his ſanctity. One party maintain'd, that he 

merited eternal miſery for his extream * 

the others on the contrary alledg'd, that the many 

miracles wrought at his tomb were certain ſigns of 

his everlaſting happineſs. This laſt argument had 

been 1 00 if theſe miracles had been as au- 
thentickly proved as they were induſtriouſly reported; 

however, Becket, without contradiction, ſuffer'd 
matyrdom ; but whether it was really for the cauſe 

of God and religion, or for that only of the Pope 

and clergy, is yet to be decided, and the readers 

may on theſe points make ſuch reflections as they 

ſhall judge proper. I ſhall proceed to a relation of 

the conſequences of this prelate's death, which are 

not leſs remarkable than the particulars of his life. 

He had deſerved too well of the court of Rome not 

to be placed in the catalogue of ſaints, in which we 

find many others, who, according to the judgment 

of that court, were leſs deſerving of the honour than 

a man who had ſhed the laſt drop of his blood for 

the intereſt of the church: he was therefore ca- 

nonized in two or three years after his death. What- 

ever defire the Pope had of giving tokens of his 

gratitude to this Faithful ſervant, it was firſt neceſſary 

the world ſhould be convinc'd God approv'd that 

cauſe for which he had laid down his life, or theie 

might have been objections rais'd to his canonization; 
A great num- nothing was more proper than miracles to induce” 
ber of miracles the people to this belief; and accordingly ſo great 
are attributed a number was immediately wrought at the new 
_ after his martyrs tomb, that in any other age, the quantity 
"_ and quality of them would have been ſo far from 
_ convincing the publick, they would have produced 
a quite contrary effect. Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles 
never wrought ſuch, or ſuch numbers, to prove the 
truth of the chriſtian religion as did this ſaint to 
authorize the privileges of the clergy. The reſtor- 
ing dead men to life was not ſufficient, he even rais'd 
beaſts: it was given out as an inconteſtible fact, that 
before his burial, being expos'd in the church, he 
aroſe and lighted up the wax lights which were ex- 
tinguiſh'd: when the ceremony of his funeral was 


made a pilgrimage to this famous tomb. 


the departure of this archbiſnop, the churches in 


— 
of ENGLAND. Book VII 
— eteptccttiommmcis — ; 
— — — — 
to the people; to theſe, many others were added, Heaney 
which teem'd not leſs derogatory from the majeſty of Aw 1151 
God: they were, however, ſo confidently reported, | 
that none had the courage to ſhew the leaſt doubt of 
their reality. The legates ſent ſome time after 
the Pope to take informations, found the people of 
Canterbury ſo perſuaded of the truth of all theſe 
facts, that the Pope from this publick teſtimony 
thought he might very ſafely canonize Becket under He is ca. 
the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The tomb nonizd. 
of this new ſaint was. at firſt but little worth notice 
as to its embeliſhments, but fifty years after his 
death, his remains were placed in a ſhrine enrich'd 
with a prodigious quantity of jewels. The Pope, 
to do greater honour to his memory, enjoin'd ever 
fifty years a jubilee to be celebrated in the chur 
were he was buried. From that time miracles were 
ſo common at his tomb, andthe reputation of them 
ſpread ſo far, that they brought votaries from all 
parts of chriftendom to Canterbury, to have recourſe 
to the interceſſion of this new faint. In 1420 it was 
reckon'd that above 50000 foreigners had that year 


That I might not break into the remarkable dif. Several ereny 
pute, the particulars of which I have juſt related, I which hay. 
was oblig'd to poſtpone the mention of ſome events pa ung 
which happen'd in that interval, which I ſhall here 
{et down 1n a ſucceſſion. re 

In 1165, when the quarrel was at the greateſt Marriage of 
height, the archbiſhop of Cologne came into Eng- wand 
land to conduct Maud, the King's daughter, to the 2 
duke of Saxony, according to the ſtipulation. As duke of 
all the Germans who ſupported the pretenſions of the Saxony, 
anti-pope Paſchal were eſteem'd ſchiſmaticks in thoſe 
countries where Alexander was acknowledg'd, after 


which he or thoſe who attended him had ſaid maſs, 
were all new conſecrated. The King durſt not oppoſe 
this, fearing to widen the breach between him and 
Alexander, with whom he was deſirous to keep 
ſome meaſures. | 
In 1166 certain German hereticks, to the number Some Gemm 
of thirty, arriv'd in England, with one Gerard for — 4 
their chief. It is not very well known in what their 1g nnn 
hereſies conſiſted; and it even ſeems probable, that at the counci 
tenets they did not own, were attributed to them by of Oxford, ad 
{train'd conſequences z however it was, they were 2 
cited to a council aſſembled at Oxford on this Occa- J Brompun 
ſion, in which they were condemn'd and deliver'd ahd. ergil 
over to the ſecular arm, The King, who would 
give the Pope no handle againſt him, uſed theſe 
people with very great ſeverity ; after they were 
mark'd on the cheek with an hot iron, all his ſub- 
jects were forbid to give them any ſuccor: this pro- 
hibition was fo ſtrictly obſerv'd, that the poor 
wretches periſh'd with hunger, without being heard 
to utter the leaſt complaint againſt the inhumanity. 
This is not the only time it has been obſery'd here- 
ticks ſuffer moſt ſeverely when princes have diſputes 
with the court of Rome. | 
Malcolm King of Scots dy'd pretty near this Death of | 
time, and was ſucceeded by his brother William, Malcolm King 
In 1169, a little before Becket return'd toEngland, hood of 
Eleanor, Henry's daughter, was married to Al- Eleanor wick 
phonſo King of Caſtile. x the King of 
Conan the Little, duke of Bretany dying int171, — 2 Go 
prince Jeoffery, who married his daughter, ſucceed- an 1. de 
ed to his ſtates; but as he was but twelve years of Bretagne. 
age, his father took upon' him his tuition and Joabary Hon 
went into Bretany to ſee the barons take the oath we 4 
of allegiance 'to him. Bretany. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events which 
happen'd while the difference ſubſiſted between the 
King and the archbiſhop : we ſhall now take notice 
of the conſequences attending that prelate's death. 
Henry finding himſelf deliver'd from the diſtur- 


over, he lifted up his hand to give the benediction 


ber of his peace, hop'd to enjoy ſome n ; 
N . * * 
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ay II. but he was very ſoon convinc'd that Becket dead,was 
1 1171. altogether as perplexing as Becket living. His enc- 


mies, of whom the King of France and the archbi- 
fenty 52% ſhop of Sens acted moſt openly againſt him, would not 
ni 1 let ſlip ſuch an opportunity to create him new trouble: 
— they boldly accus'd him as the author, of Becket's 


Ra.de Diceto. death, and endeavour'd, by all poſſible means, to in- 

bmp cite the Pope to revenge the loſs of this faithful ſer- 
vant. Tho? it was not eaſy to prove Henry at the 
Pope Alexan bottom of this murder, yet the Pope would believe 


or 1 is him guilty of it, that he might have an opportunity 

abenite to humble a prince, who had always behav'd towards 
him with great haughtineſs: he knew this a favour- 
able conjuncture, to obtain thoſe advantages the King 
could never think of yielding him at other times: 
wherefore, he threaten'd to excommunicate him, and 
interdict his kingdom, if he did not give very ſincere 

Henry acts proofs of his repentance. Had Henry had leſs 


with a great power, or leſs capacity, he could never have extri- 
deal of ability cated himſelf from ſo dangerous an affair; but the 
and resolution. re ſolution he ſhew'd on this occaſion; the preſents he 

diſtributed among the principal men of the court of 

Rome, and his reiterated proteſtations to ſubmit to 

whatever judgment ſhould be pronounc'd in England, 

| warded off this«terrible blow. kat ita 

He forms the While this affair was negociating at Rome, Henry 
delign of con reſum'd his project of ſubduing Ireland, which his 
ths * quarrel with Becket had oblig'd him to ſuſpend. 
into foreign countries ſome Engliſh ſubjects, furniſh'd 
him with a pretence for the enterprize :, but his real 
motive was a deſire of enlarging his territories, by the 
conqueſt of an iſland which lay ſo near to England. 
Two favourable conjunctures made him think of this 
undertaking : the firſt was his being in peace 
with all his neighbours : the ſecond, Adrian IV, an 


— . Engliſhman, being then Pope, he hoped he ſhould 
. without difficulty obtain his approbation. Tho' the 
an IV. 


outrage committed on his ſubjects by the Iriſh might 
have been one of the motives of the war he medi- 
tated, yet he did not alledge it to the Pontif to ob- 
tain his approbation. The glory of God and the 
falvation of ſouls, plauſible pretences, but what 
very rarely determine princes to undertakings of 
this nature, were the reaſons he gave to make Adrian 
enter into his views. To theſe motives, he added 
another not leſs prevalent, viz. the extending the 
jquriſdiction, and encreaſing the revenues of the holy 
ſee. He pretended the Iriſh were ſchiſmaticks and 
bad chriſtians, and it was therefore neceſſary to re- 
duce them into the right way, and oblige them to 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope, who had 
hitherto had no great intereſt among them 3 that the 
only means to attain this end was to ſubject them to 
the crown of England, (which had ever been ſo de- 
voted to the holy ſee) which we ſhall diſcover in a 
brief Adrian ſent the King on this ſubject ; and in 
which we may obſerve what power the Popes arro- 
gated to themſelves, and how attentive they were 
to every thing, might contribute to the extending 
their authority, 5 


Avzxian ſervant of the ſervants of God, to our ſon 
in Jesvs CHRIST, HENRY King of the Enc- 
LISH, greeting and apoſtolical bleſſing, 


H E deſire your highneſs ſhews to add to 
| the glory of your name on earth, and to 
gain in heaven the reward of eternal happineſs, 
* muſt doubtleſs enforce: the higheſt praiſes. As a 
rince truly catholick you propoſe to extend the 
* limits of the church, to propagate the knowledge 
of the truth among an ignorant and unciviltz'd 
„people, and to root vice out of the field of our 
Lord; and to ſuch end have required our advice 
and aſſiſtance: we are thoroughly perſuaded that 
I = enterprize, by the bleſſing of the almighty, 

* 19%; F905. | | 


Adrian Iv ce 
brief on this 
ſubje 6 


cc 


Chuan. Camb. The Triſh having taken priſoners and ſold for ſlaves | 


© will meet with a ſucceſs anſwerable to the great Heng II. 


motive from which you act; for what is under- A 1171. 


(e 


taken upon a principle of faith and religion can 
never miſcarry. There is no doubt, as you 
% have obſeryed, but Ireland; as well as all other 
** lands, which have the happineſs to enjoy the 
light of the ſun of juſtice, and have receiv'd the 
Pons of the chriſtian religion, ought to be 
brought under the juriſdiction of St. Peter and 
the Roman church : wherefore, having maturely 
weigh'd what you have propos'd to, us, we deem 
it neceſſary to plant in that iſland, colonies of the 
faithful who may be well pleaſing to God. 
Tou have acquainted us, deareſt fon in Chriſt, 
that you have form'd the deſign of entering Ire- 
land to reduce that iſland under equitable laws, 
and to extirpate thoſe vices which have there mul- 
** tiply'd for a conſiderable length of time: you 
have alſo promis'd to pay us annual tribute for 
each houſe, and to e be the church in the 
** full enjoy ment of its privileges. On this promiſe, 
% favourably liſtening to your requeſt, we conſent 
„and approve your entrance into that iſland ; to 
„extend the limits of the church; to check the 
** courſe of vice; to reform the manners of the in- 
habitants; to encourage virtue, and to propagate 
the chriſtian religion: we exhort you to do what- 
ever you ſhall think moſt convenient for the glory 
of God, and the falvation of that people, whom 
we charge to give you an honourable reception, 
and to acknowledge you for their fovereign : 
ſaving, however, the permanent and unalterable 
rights of the churches, the penny which ought 
to be paid to St. Peter, and to the moſt hol; 
* Roman church. If therefore you ſhall think. 
proper to execute this deſign, endeavour above 
all things the promoting laudable cuſtoms among 
the inhabitants of that iſland, and ſo order mat- 
<© ters, both in perſon, or by thoſe whom you ſhall 
judge worthy to be employ'd in this undertaking, 
* that the church of God may more and more 
«© flouriſh ; that religion may be propagated in that 
country, and that every thing relating to the 
“ honour of God, and the ſalvation of fouls, may 
* be ſo regulated, that you may merit an eternal 
reward in heaven, and an ever glorious name 
B m=_ earth.“ Pe AE 3 
ele are the grounds of Henry's pretenſions to Remarks on 
Ireland: in Ray”. this brief *tis ae, to diſ- nhl 9 
cern whether the King or the Pope diſſembled moſt. 
Henry cloak d his ambition with falſe appearances, 
and Adrian ſeem'd to believe them, that he might 
have an opportunity of diſpoſing of a country, 
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which did not belong to him, to a prince who wr 


no right to it: though, tis eaſy to ſee through theſe 
falſe colourings the motives from which the Pope 
acted, Ireland had not, as yet, acknowledged the 
ſuperiority of the ſee of Rome over the whole chri- 
{tian church, *rwas this vice which was to be rooted 
out of the field of the Lord: *twas a ſubmiſſion to 
the biſhop of Rome which was to be cultivated, that 
the Roman church might thence reap a plentiful 
harveſt : how elſe can we interpret the injunction of 
e planting religion in that iſland ”, where it had 
been ſo long received? however, Henry, backed 
by the Pope's approbations, and authorized by his 
admonitions, only waited a favourable opportu- 
nity to put his project in execution, to which 
Becker's affair had for many years been an impedi- 
ment. He was no ſooner deliver'd from that perplex- 
ity, than he reſum'd his firſt 3 771 reſolving to 
ſet about it as ſoon as he had concluded a peace with 
France: but, notwithſtanding the war with that 
kingdom ſtill ſubſiſted, he did not let ſlip a favour- 
able opportunity which offer d. Before we relate 


the ſucceſs of this expedition, it is neceſſary to give 


ſome knowledge of the country againſt which it 
D d d d was 


©. 
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Hav II. was undertaken, and which we ſhall ſoon find uni- 
Aw 111, ted to the Engliſh monarchy. | 8 
Situation, ex- Ireland is ſituated to the weft of Great. Britain, | 
tent, and ad- and ſeparated from it by an arm of the ſea only, 
vantages of call'd St. George's Channel, which in ſome places 
* is not above three leagues over. The length of this 
iſland, from ſouth to north, is about three hundred, 
and its breadth, from eaſt to weſt, two hundred miles. 
It is certain there is not in Europe a more temperate 
climate than Ireland; extraordinary heat or cold are 
equally rare; the vapours ariſing from the ſeas, by 
which it is encompaſſed, commonly moderating 
both theſe extreams : the ſoil is very fertil, eſpe- 
cially in the ſouthern parts. Thoſe who have ſaid 
wheat does hot grow in it, muſt have meant in the 
north part of the iſland, where the people com- 
monly eat oaten bread, but every where elſe it is 
both good, and in as great abundance as is neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtance of its inhabitants. This country 
abounds moſt in paſture ground; and its greateſt 
wealth conſiſts in a vaſt quantity of cattle, © The 
ſea affords fiſh in ſuch abundance, that had the in- 
habitants no other nouriſhment, that element would 
maintain them : bur the moſt conſiderable advan- 
tage belonging to this iſland is the ſituation, which 
is equally commodious for the trade of Europe, and 
of the other parts of the world, a great number of 
conſiderable harbours facilitating the ſale of their 
merchandize. Theſe advantages have ſo much ex- 
cited the jealouſy of the "Engliſh, that ſince they 
became maſters of this iſland, they have ſtudiouſly 
endeavout*d to cramp the Iriſh in their trade; fear- 
ing it might be too prejudicial to that of vn, | 
It is no wonder ſo fertil an iſle; fo well fituated, and 
ſo near to England, ſhould attract the eyes of 
Henry II, who knew no bounds to his ambition. 
If we would truſt to certain Iriſh hiſtorians, this 
illand was inhabited before the flood; but the ac- 
count given by ſome other authors, leſs prepoſſeſſed 
with the antiquity of their origin is, that in the 
third age of the world, Ireland was inhabited by 
Scythians; and ſince the fourth (1) theſe colonies | 
were greatly augmented by plantations of Spaniards : 
theſe two people, in proceſs of time, not only 
ocked Ireland with inhabitants, but alſo the iſles 
Hebrides from whence they peopled the north of Bri- 
tain, as we have already ſhewn in the introduction. 
This iſland has been known by ſeveral names, 
all derived ſrom that of Erin, given it by the in- 
habitants; as IE RN E, YVERNIA, IouERNIA, 
Oe ERNIA, BRNIA, HYBERNIA 3; all which de- 
note the ſame origin. The Britons call'd it in 
the language YveRDoN 3 the Romans HyYBER- 
NIA; the Saxons gave it the name of IX Ex- LAND, 
that is, the country IX BEN, or Ex Ix: the etimon of 
this word Erin is not well known ; but the conjecture 
of Cambden, who derives it from an Iriſh word, 
ſignifying weſt, ſeems to me very probable, as this 
is the moſt weſterly iſtand of all Europe. Iſidorus 
and Bede call it Scotland, with reference to the in- 
habitants, the greater part of whom came from 
Scythia, and for that reaſon were called Scots : 
theſe authors have . alſo called it great Scotland, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the north of Britain, inha- 
bited by 'the ſame people. Others have named it 
Little Britain, to diſtinguiſh it from Great Bri- 
tain, and pretend that all 'the iſlands 'on that 
ſide ought to be called Britiſh iſlands. We are ſtill 
more in the dark as to the origin of the Iriſh lan- 
guage, which has nothing in common with any 


Tts firſt inha- 
bitants. 


The ſeveral 
names of this- 
illand. 


Its language 
Ae 2 
that of its 
neighbours. 


Spaniards, and the Anglo-Saxons that of conquer- 


other, and has even preſerved its characters diffe- 
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rent from thoſe of the neighbouring nations. Hexxy jj 

Pope Celeſtin I. undertook the converſion of Ire- An 1111 
land, by ſending thither Pelagius to preach the 5; 
goſpel ; but an untimely death depriving the inhabi- gon Sway, 
tants of this firſt biſhop, Patrick, a diſciple of St. Irin to dhe 
Germain, was ſent to that iſland and converted Chriſtian rel. 
the greater part of the people, whoſe deſcendants — 
have always looked upon bim as their apoſtle, and * 
have a very great veneration for him even to this 
day. Soon after the converſion of the Iriſh, that 
country was filPd with monks, moſt of whom be- 
coming eminent for their piety, gave it the name 
of the Ifle of Saints. From hence, went out a 
number of learned and zealous men, who great! 
contributed to the converſion of the Scots of Al- 
bion; the Picts and the Engliſh ; ſuch were Co- 
lumban, Aidan, Finan, Coleman, Kilian, and ſe- 
veral others whom 1 have already mentioned. 

The piety and learning which flouriſhed in Tre- Ireland often 
land were ſuppreſs d by the invaſion of foreigners, invaded, 
to which this country was often expoſed. A King 
of Northumberland ſent thither an army, which 
greatly waſted the country; and it was afterwards 
harraſſed for above thirty years by the Norwegians, 
under the leading of Turgeſius, who, at length, 
periſhed in an ambuſcade. Theſe calamities were 
cloſely followed by an invaſion of certain people 
of Germany, whom hiſtorians call Eſmanni; that 
is to ſay, men of the eaſt. Soon after, Edgar, 

King 6f England, ſubmitted Ireland to his laws, 


if we may give faith to a charter bearing his name, T 
in which he boafts of this conqueſt : but whatever deſo- lo 

lations ſtrangers might have brought upon the coun- 4 

try, domeſtick diſcenſions proved more detrimental. 

Scarce were the Iriſh deliver'd from the invaſion of nomenict 
ſtrangers, and particularly of the Danes, who diviſiow, 

were not leſs cruel there than in England; but they 

began a war among themſelves, which ended only 

by the diviſion of their country into divers, ſove- 1 

reignties. Theſe kingdoms, at firſt very nume Ireland di- 


rous, conſequently of ſmall extent, were, at length, vided into & 
reduced to ſeven; to wit, Conaught, Cork, ven kingdoms, 
Leinſter, Oſſery, Meath, Limerick, and Ulſter (2). 

The King of Conaught, who was the chief of theſe 
ſovereigns, kept the others in a ſort of dependency, 
ſomewhat reſembling the authority which the An- 
glo-Saxon Monarchs formerly were inveſted” with, 

during the heptarchy in England. Tis for this 

reaſon the Iriſh annals give Roderick King of Co- 

naught, who was cotemporary with Henry II, 

the title of monarch ; though, at the ſame time, 

there were other Kings in the iſland. This was the 

ſtate of Ireland when the Engliſh undertook its 
conqueſt, A difference between two of theſe 

Kings, the weaker of whom called the Engliſh to 

his aſſiſtance, was the loſs of the Iriſh liberty. 

This is not the firſt time a like cauſe has produced 

a like effect: an imprudence of the ſame nature 

gave the Moors an opportunity of ſubduing the 


ing Britain; by which it appears how dangerous it 

is to invite into a country foreigners, whom the 

inhabitants are not ſure they can get rid of with 

the ſame eaſe. | 3 | 
Among the ſovereigns who then reigned in Au 1171. 

Ireland, Dermoth King of Leinſter, with regard — 4 

to the extent of his territories, was one of the ſuccour of 

moſt conſiderable. This prince from the time Henry. 

he aſcended the throne, had ſnewn ſo little 

regard for his ſubjects, that he was become ex- 

treamly hateful: but this gave him little concern, 


4 


— 2 3 — 


(1) They have left us in the dark as to what they mean by the third and fourth age of the world. 
ced to four great provinces (as the iſland is 


2) Theſe ſeven kingdoms were 
Conaught, 


— 
ill divided) via. Ulster, Leinſter, Munſter, and 


ay ; 
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8 
rae II. as he was in peace with all his neighbours, who 
Ax 1171- did not trouble themſelves with the tranſactions 
in his kingdom : but he at length gave them oc- 
caſion by running away with the wife of O-Ro- 
rick King of Meath, who, to revenge the injury, 
raiſed an army, and with ſupplies from Rodrick 
King of Conaught, fell upon Dermoth, who aban- 
don'd by his ſubjects, was obliged to leave Ireland, 
ſearing to fall into the hands of his enemies. As 
he had no reſource in the iſland, all the Iriſh 
Kings refuſing to enter into his quarrel, he went 
to implore the protection of the King of England, 
then in France. Having acquainted him with his 
condition, he promis'd, if by his aſſiſtance he 
ſhou'd be reſtored, that he would become his 
vaſſal. Nothing cou'd be more agreeable than this 
requeſt to a prince who had many years deſign'd 
the conqueſt of Ireland, and ſought an opportunity 
Henry pro- to intermeddle in the affairs of that iſland : how- 
nis him ever, as the war he then had with France would 
ſuccour. not allow him to give Dermoth an immediate 
ſuccour, he promiſed, as ſoon as it was ended, to 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. He thought, 
notwithſtanding, *twas his intereſt to make this prince 
begin a war, from which he hoped conſiderable 
advantages to himſelf : wherefore, he adviſed him 
to go into England, and endeavour to obtain 
ſupplies from ſome Engliſh lords, till he could be 
aſſiſted with greater forces. Dermoth follow'd this 
advice; and CH upon Henry's promiſes, 
Two Engliſh went to England, where Robert Fitz-Stephen and 
lords take part Richard Strong-bow earl of Pembroke, engaged 
win tie King vith him on certain conditions. The former was 
of Leiner. allured by the hopes of making a conſiderable 
= fortune; the latter, who had great poſſeſſions both 
in England and Wales, was gained by the pro- 
miſe the Iriſh King made him, of giving him 
his only daughter and leaving him his ucceſſor. 
They go into Theſe two lords having levied troops among 
lrelandand their friends and vaſſals, Fitz-Stephen, who was 
uke Wexford. the firſt ready, accompany'd Dermoth with four 
hundred men; and landing at Waterford, they were 
led by the King of Leinſter ro Wexford, a town 
at no great diſtance ; which being carry'd at the 
firſt - affault, was put into the hands of Fitz- 
| Stephen, who ſettled in it an Engliſh colony. 
They ſubdue After this exploit, the adventurers, by the peo- 
Ole of ple of the country who came into them, having 
augmented their little army to the number of 3000 
marched againſt the King of Offery. This prince, 
who did not expect to be attacked, having made no 
* for his defence, was obliged to accept 
uch conditions as the conquerors pleaſed to impoſe. 
In the mean while, the monarch Rodrick had 
The King of convok'd the ſtates of the iſland, in which aſſembly a 
Conaughe en- war againſt Dermoth and the Engliſh was reſolved. 
ente In effect it was eaſy to conceive the latter had 


ſend back n pag © 
Engliſh wy © more extended views then barely giving ſuccour 


a 


were already become formidable, Rodrick reſolv'd 
to try what could be done by a negociation, to 
oblige them to leave the ifland before he would 
run any hazard. He firſt apply'd to Fitz- Stephen, 
offering him a very conſiderable ſum to withdraw : 
but this captain rejecting the offer, he had re- 
courſe to Dermoth; and endeavour'd, by promiſing 
to re- eſtabliſn him in his kingdom, to make him 
ſend back the Engliſh. He readily accepted the 
offer; but when they were to execute their agree- 
ments, the monarch and the King of Leinſter, 
had ſuch a defidence of each other, they could 
conclude upon neither 'the time nor the manner 
of performing their conventions. Whilethey ſought 
expedients to give reciprocal ſecurities, the carl of 
Pembroke arrived with 1200 men. His firſt ex- 


I 


| ſome other towns. 


can't ſucceed to the King of Leinſter ; but as the adventurers | 


pedition was the taking of Waterford, where he 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword: the reduction 


eu nnn 


of this town having broken off the negociation, HEX II. 
| the earl of Pembroke married Dermoth's daughter, A 1173. 
and ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of The ea of 
Leinſter, which fell to him by the death of his Pembroke 

father-in-law. The Iriſh gave this prince the lands in 
name of Ningal, that is to ſay, friend of ſtrangers, Teland and 

After the death of Dermoth, the Engliſh ad. f. Water. 
venturers 2 * to puſh on their conqueſts. As Death of the 
they found the terror of their arms was ſpread King of Lein- 
through the iſland, they improved the advantage, the earl of 
and marching forwards, ſeized upon Dublin and Pres 
All Rodrick's meaſures and ſucceeds him. 
thoſe of the other Kings were fo broken, that The Engliſh 
they made but very weak efforts to oppoſe the Daß $ 
progreſs of the foreigners, It is almoſt incredible 
that the Iriſh who were very numerous, ſhould ſuffer Cauſe of the 
themſelves to be thus commanded by a handful rapid ſucces . 
of Engliſh ; but it is attributed to the terror oc. H che Englib. 
caſion'd by the Engliſh croſs-bows, the uſe of : 
which had been hitherto unknown to them, | 

The news Henry receiv'd of this extraordinary 
ſucceſs, excited his jealouſy againſt the adventurers : Henry grows 
he hoped they wouid have ſtood in need of his jealous of the 
ſupport, and by that means have furniſhed him conqueſtsof the 
with a pretence of going in perſon into, and making Fg ad- 
the conqueſt of Ireland : but finding, by the little * 
reſiſtance of the Iriſh, there was no occaſion for 
his ſuccour, he apprehended the conquerors would 
become maſters of that whole country, which he 
had deſtined for himſelf. Fully perſuaded of this, he 
thought of reducing them to a neceſſity of having 
recourſe to him; wherefore, he forbid all his ſub- 
jects, to tranſport either ammunition or proviſion in- Ife calls them 
to Ireland; and commanded thoſe who had gone thi- home. 
ther, immediately to return. His pretence for theſe 
orders, which had their deſired effect, was that the 
adventurers had engaged in this enterprize without 
his- permiſſion. The earl of Pembroke and Fitz- They treat 
Stephen were no ſooner apprized of theſe orders, wich the King: 
but they ſent deputies to affure him of their obe- 
dience and that he ſhould be always maſter of the 
acquifitions they had, or hereafter ſhould make. 
Themonarch being appeaſed with theſe ſubmiſſions, 
thought no more of recalling them, Soon after, 

a treaty was concluded, by which he was to be 

put into poſſeſſion of all the ſea- port towns; and 

they permitted to keep the conqueſts they had al- 

ready made upon condition they did homage for 

them to the King and his ſucceſſors, Every thing 

being thus regulated, Henry went over to Ireland A' 1172. 
with a formidable army, and landed at Waterford. Henry goes 
The Iriſh, who were not able to defend themſelves into — 
againſt private men, and who by conſequence ons 
found themſelves in no condition to withſtand ſuch 

great forces, reſolved upon a voluntary ſubmiſſion. 

While Henry ſtay'd at Waterford, three Kings of Te , 
the iſland came to him, each endeaypuring to be gm _ 
the firſt, who ſhould ſwear him fealty. him. 

Thus Henry, without ſhedding a drop of blood, He goes to 
became maſter of Ireland in leſs time than was 1 _O 
requiſite to travel over it. Having placed new England. 
gariſons in Wexford, Waterford, and ſome other 
maritime towns, according to the treaty he had 
made with the adventurers, he repair'd to Dublin 
where, making ſome regulations for the govern- 
ment of his new conqueſts, and leaving Hugh Lacy 
in that town governor of the iſland, with the title, 
of chief juſtice, he ſoon after ſer out for England, 

If the eaſe with which the Engliſh conquered 
Ireland, ſhould aftoniſh thoſe who know the extent 
and importance of this iſland, they will not be 
leſs ſurpriſed when, in the ſequel] of the hiſtory, 
they ſhall obſerve what rivers of blood was ſhed 
to conſerve it. Some, who reflecting on the great 
quantity of blood ſpilt, and the money ſpent 
by the Engliſh to maintain this conqueſt, have 
allow d it had been better for them 8 3 

| iſland 
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Hua II. iſland been ſwallowed up by the ſea. It is cer- his miſtreſs from all attempts, by encloſing her in a Hexky I. 


Ax 1172. tain they have hitherto obſlinately kept poſſeſſion of 
Ireland, rather from the apprehenſion of its falling 
into the hands of a foreign power, than for any ad- 
vantage they make of it. In effect, ſhould it be 
ſubject to any other power, the trade of England 


would extreamly Tufter, 


Fle goes to Henry had no time to make a long reſidence in 
Normandy to Ireland, as he was to repair to Normandy to meet 
— legates the Pope had ſent to make an enquiry 

legates. . haſt { 
J. Brompton. into the murder of Becket. Four months elapſed 
= de Hove- in theſe proceedings; tho? the legates had orders to 
en, 


abſolve the King, they admitted evidences, from all 
2 endeavouring to prove him guilty, with 
eſign to enhaunce the favour he was to receive from 

| the * Fs At length, after many difficulties and 
ac + rap wilful delays, he was allow'd to purge himſelf by 
conſented to the Oath, that he had neither commanded nor conſented 
murder of to the murder. He publickly proteſted he was ex- 
Becket, and treamly grieved he had given any ground for it 
vablolved. by the words which he had imprudently let fall 
and that he ſubmited to the penance which the 

legates ſhould impoſe. Having made this oath and 
promiſe, he was abſolved from his ſuppoſed crime, 
upon conditions which rather ſhew'd the favour he 
receiv'd from the Pontif than his own innocence. 
Firſt he engaged, that he would. never make oppo 
ſition to the Pope's will, while he was treated by. 
him as a catholick prince. II. That he would not 
hinder appeals to Rome, III. That he would lead 
an army into the Holy-land to fight the infidels; and 
that he would remain there at leaſt three ſucceſſive 
years. However, he was at liberty to maintain 
there three hundred men only, if he choſe rather to 
go in perſon and make war upon the Saracens in 
Spain. IV. That he would recal thoſe whom he 


Conditions of 
his abſolution. 


had baniſhed on account of the late archbiſhop of 


O Canterbury, and reſtore them to their eſtates and 
effects. V. That he would aboliſh all the laws and 
cuſtoms lately introduced to the ' prejudice of the 
church of Canterbury, or any other church in Eng- 
fand. To theſe conditions, which were made pub-- 
lick, a ſecret one was added by which this monarch 
obliged himſelf to go barefooted to the tomb of 
Becket, and there to be ſcourged by the monks of 
St. Auguſtin. Thus was terminated the affair, which, 
notwithſtanding the reſolution Henry at firſt ſnew'd, 
turned at laſt to the Pope's advantage, and carried 
his power and authority to a higher pitch than ever. 
In effect, nothing could be more proper than this 
example to ſtrike a terror in all ſovereigns, by con- 
vincing them how dangerous it was to oppoſe the 
will of the Roman court, and how juſtly they 
might apprehend that formidable power which had 
ſo war treated with ſuch indignity one of the moſt 


powerful princes of Europe. 
An? 1173. In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger, abbot 
* 0 of Bec in N mandy, was elected archbiſhop of Can- 
ober Canterbury, after the ſee had been more than twelve 
terbury. 
months vacant. 
A great con- Henry having ſurmounted ſo many difficulties 


; omar againſt and arrived to the higheſt pitch of mortal grandeur 
1 hoped he might ſpend the remainder of his life in 
Ran. Hygden. quiet: but he ſoon found that Becket's affair was not 
M. Paris. the only one capable of giving him diſturbance, 
22 oo While he was abſent trom England, a conſpiracy 
— was formed againſt him, which was by ſo much the 
more dangerous as the authors were his wife and 

childgen, ſupported by many of the chief lords of 

his kingdom, and ſeveral foreign princes, Eleanor 

was puſhed on to this extravagance by an exceſs of 

jealouſy, for which the King had given her but too 

great cauſe, Among the number of miſtreſſes he 

kept, the beautiful Roſamond Clifford had the 

greateſt influence over him, and was therefote the 

principal object of the Queen's jealouſy, who diſ- 

cover'd it by her menaces. Henry thought to ſecure 


| labyrinth he had built at Woodſtock : but this pre- 4 


| 


his vaſſals the earls of Flanders, Boulogne and Blois 


brother Malcolm had reftored to England. This 
league broke out on a ſudden when Henry the leaſt 


| | N 1175, 
caution proved uſeleſs, for while he was in Normandy 1 
the Queen taking advantage of his abſence, found puts Rolamong 
means to put that rival to death who had cauſed the King', 


Queen 


her ſo much uneaſineſs. After this action diſpairing miſtreſ to 


to recover the affection ot her huſband, ſhe carried 
her revenge ſo far, as to inſpire his children with a 
ſpirit of rebellion. Henry his eldeſt ſon, a young 
prince of an extream haughty remper, was grown, ., 
weary of the title of King abſtracted from the au- __ 
thority. Richard, of a reſtleſs and turbulent na- * 
ture, was tired of being under the King's tuition, The reaſon 
who had indeed given him the province of Poitou Why. 

but would not ſuffer him to enjoy the giſt. Jeoffery, 

had ſtill a greater reaſon of complaint than his bro- 

thers; as under the ſpecious pretence of a guardian- 

ſhip, which he thought no longer neceſſary, he was 
deprived of the government of Bretagne. It was 

eaſy for theſe young princes to engage ſome of the 

Engliſh lords, who hoped to have more intereſt 

and greater authority under the government of. young 

Henry, than under that of his farher. The King of 

France, always jealous of Henry's proſperity, very 

readily enter*d into the project of dethroning him ; 

and not ſatisfy'd with aſſiſting the princes, he brought 


(the laſt of whom was his brother-in-law) into this 
confederacy. The King of Scotland was eaſily in- 
duced to concur in an undertaking which might give 
him an opportunity of recovering the counties his 


ſuſpected it: Normandy, Guienne and Bretany were 
all attacked at the fame time by the confederates. 
The King of Scotland ſeiz'd upon Cumberland, and 
England was divided into two parties; one of which, 
deciared for the young King, and the other adher'd 
to his father. But before we enter into the particu- 
lars of this war, let us firſt ſee what meaſures Henry's 
enemies had taken to ſurprize him. 
Henry, after the conqueſt of Ireland, deſigning 
to go into Normandy paſsd through. England, 
with intention to take the King his ſon with him, 
having had no intimation of the plots form'd a- 
gainſt him in his abſence. He was no ſooner ar- prince Henry 
rived at Roan, than he received a letter from the goes to viſt 
King of France who expreſs'd a great deſire of the King of 
ſeeing his daughter, and ſon-in-law; entreating Henry fee, and 
Wy 4 takes meaſurei 
to allow their being ſome days at Paris. The young againſt the 
prince, having obtain'd leave, immediately repair'd King his 
to his father-in-law, and took meaſures with him father, 
for all the confederates acting at one and the ſame 
time. Henry perceiving he made uſe of ſeveral who recall 
pretences to delay his return, began to be uneaſy ; him and utes 
haps, from ſome confuſed advice of wha _ 
perhaps, fro what was 


| : ; | ; Tyre" to Auvergne. 
upon the anvil, or it may be, apprehending too Polyd. Vel | 


long converſation with Lewis might make finiſter J. Brompton. 
impreſſions on his ſon's mind. hatever was the R. de 
reaſon, he recall'd him; and the young King durſt 

not but obey, leſt he ſhould give him ſome ſuſpicion 

of the conſpiracy. As ſoon as he was arrived, the An interview 
King ſer out with him for Montferrand, a little beg eentle 
town in Auvergne, where he was to have a confe- 33 
rence with Humbert count de Maurienne, Alphon- Montferranl. 
ſus count d'Arragon and Barcelona, Girard count 

de Vienne, and Raymond count de Toulouſe : what A marriagein- 
affairs he had with theſe princes I know not, except, tendedben en 


| ; Pt ince John 
that with the count de Maurienne he was to treat of _— 


a marriage between his fourth ſon John, and the ter of the count 
only daughter of that count; which affair was enter'd de Maurienne. 
upon at Montferrand: but as it could not be there - 4 8 
concluded, Humbert accompanied the King to Li- 
moge, where being earneſt with him to declare what 

he would do for the prince his ſon in conſideration 

of this marriage, Henry offer'd to give him the 

towns of Loudon, Chinon and Mirebeau; which, the 


; young 
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11. young King ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, ſaying it was very 
1 1173. Anresibnable his father ſhould aſſign a portion to his 
ju ſon, when he refuſed providing, during his 


life, for the eldeſt, who had the title of King; but 
- 1. nothing to ſupport the dignity. This oppoſition 
m be. cauſed a ſtrangeneſs between the father and ſon, 


meen the King yhich was yet more encreaſed by the demand the 

1 could enjoy the crown of England. This he aſked 

with no other view than to have a pretence of com- 

plaint, and from thence an opportunity to enter 

upon the ſchemes he had laid with the King of 
France. ee | 

The King Henry, from this inſtant, began to ſuſpect his 

fuſpefts his on, ſon's defigns 3 he did not doubt bur he had ſuffer'd 

himſelf to be ſeduc'd by the French King; and had 

him therefore ſo narrowly watched, that it was 

eaſily perceived he apprehended his teſcape : on the 

other hand, the young prince fearing ſome fatal 

misfortune ſhould the King diſcover his intentions, 

_ reſolved to avoid the danger. Whatever care the 

who ſteals a- father took he could not prevent his ſon's privately 

way and goes ſtealing from court, ant poſting to the King of 

to the French France. This ſtep thoroughly confirmed the old 


1 King in his ſuſpicions, tho? he was a ſtranger to 
| his ſon's views. As ſoon as the Queen, who ſtay'd 
Fi-anor ſends . . 1. . 5 ; 
kadand at London, had received advice of this prince's ar- 
Itofery to rival at Paris, ſhe ſent away Richard and Jeoffery, 
wi betore Henry had the time to give any orders con- 
cerning them. Thus the old monarch ſaw himſelf 
at once abandon'd by his whole family, without 
knowing, as yet, to what this procedure tended: -His 
The King rage, which could not then reach his children, fel] 
— 4, Upon the Queen his conſort whom he cloſely con- 
Polyd. Vergil. fined 3 but in this, he had only the pleaſure of re- 
Ile back d Venge. Soon after the confederate princes attacking 
in different him in different places, he ſtood in necd of all his 
places, reſolution to hear up againſt ſuch troubles, and of 
all his prudence to withſtand ſo many enemies. 
Richard, who was in Guicnne, made the grearer 
part of that country rebel; Jcoftery made an inſur- 
rection of the Bretons, and placed himſelf at their 
head, to wreſt from the King his father the govern- 
ment of Bretany. Normandy was aſſaulted by the 
King of France aſſiſted by the earls of Flanders, 
Boulogne and Blois. The King of Scots made an ir- 
ruption into the northern counties of England; and 
the earl of Leiceſter landed at Southampton with an 
army levied in France, hoping to make a general re- 
bellion againſt the King: Thus Henry found hoſtile 
troops in every part of his ſtates, againſt whom he 

was no ways prepar*d to make head. 
Henry the In the mean while young Henry, who continued 
4 ſon acts at Paris, acted as if he had been ſole King of Eng- 
Walknghn, land: he receiv'd homage of the vaſſals ; gave away 
Mat. Paris. lands which depended on the crown; aſſign'd pen- 


R.deHoveden, ſions upon the publick revenues, and had a ſeparate 
ſeal as if the King his father had no longer any 
right to intermeddle in the government of his king- 
dom. He would not keep even a ſingle domeſtick 
who did not take an oath of allegiance to him, in- 
dependant on that he owed: the old King, This 


ſures, that he look'd upon his father as infallibly 
ruin'd. The King of France, to entertain him in 
this opinion, was purpoſely frequent in his ſarcaſms 
upon old Henry, ay Sen ſhew'd an uneaſineſs at 
his being call'd King in his preſence : in effect, it 
ſeem'd as if this monarch's ruin was near at hand, 
TheKins having ſo many enemies to deal with; but if he 
maintain him- ſhew'd ſome weakneſs when in diſpute with the 
elf with great Pope, he was quite another man on this occaſion : 
ald and fuc- never did his virtue ſhine with a greater luſtre than 
at the time he was in a manner overwhelm'd by his 
ill fortune, and almoſt reduc'd to extremities. The 
threatening danger inſpired him with freſh courage, 
_ he 8 his affairs with ſuch prudence and 
Vol. I, 


and lis eldeſt jatter made of having Normandy given him till he 


young prince thought he had ſo well taken his mea- 


| 


truce he had agreed to with the King of Scots to 


land was, 
0 
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reſolution, that, notwirhſtanding the obſtacles which HE NAV II. 
occur'd from every quarter, he at length obtain'd a Au 1123. 
glorious advantage over all his enemies. The King 

of France was obliged to abandon Verneuil; which 

had coſt him a long ſiege; an army of Brabanters, 

which he ſent into Bretany, gained a battle over the 

revolted Bretons; and reduc'd them to their obedi- 

ence. The earl of Leiceſter was defeated in Eng- The earl of 
land, and taken priſoner by Humphrey Bohun, Leiceſter is de- 
general of the Engliſh army; who made uſe of the — 8 
engage the earl, At the expiration of this truce, 
owns + —_— his devaſtations in Northumberland, 

ut while he was buſied in plundering, either by his ; 
misfortune or imprudence, be was ſrrprized by the 8 
Engliſh general, who defeated his army and took taken priſoner. 
him priſoner. The Scots pretend this was during | 
the truce, but the Engliſh affirm it was already ex- 
pired : however, this prince falling into the hands 


of the Engliſh, was immediately eſcorted to Rich- 


mond caſtle, and from thence ſent over to Normandy: 

While Henry, by his general, was thus ſucceſsful in Henry is ſue- 
England, he was himſelf employ'd in France in the re- ceſsful in 
duction of the towns and provinces which had rebelled „ 
againſt him. Tho' he could not be every where in 
perſon, yet he ſo prudently order'd his affairs, that 
in few months, either by himſelf or lieutenants, he 
reduced the chief towns of Guienne, Saintonge, An- 
jou, Poitou and Bretany. This proſperous ſucceſs, 
which broke all the meaſures of his enemies, entirely 
diſſipated that fear, which he might ſo juſtly excuſe 
at the beginning of the war. 

In the mean while the King his ſon, who faw him A contrary 
thus embarraſs'd in France, took this opportunity to wind prevents 
raiſe an army compos'd of French and Flemiſh 8 
troops: as ſoon as they were in readineſs to move army into 
he placed himſelf at their head, and marched towards England. 
Gravelin, where he deſign'd to embark for England, 
to join the King of Scots and the earl of Leiceſter, 
who were not at that time defeated. Had he then 
croſſed the ſea, no doubt he had made hiniſelf maſter 
of England; but the wind was ſo long contrary 
that it prevented the execution of his project. While 
he vainly waited a fair wind, the King his father had 
time to ſettle his affairs in France: after which, em- 
barking at Barfleur, he happily arrived at Southamp- 
ton, and took the road of Canterbury, to perform 
at Becket's tomb the penance he had undertaken for 
his abſolution. He was no ſooner in ſight of the The King 
town, but alighting from his horſe, tho' yet at ale 4 
a league diſtance, and pulling off his boots, he walked does penan e ar 
baretoot in extream pain to the holy tomb; where, Beckers tomb. 
after he had taken a little reſt, he ſubmited to the 


ſhameful penance impoſed on him, and receiv'd 


ſome ſtripes from the prior, and the monks of He is ſcourg d. 
St. Auguſtin : after which he paſſed the night in | 
ptayers, lying on the pavement of the church : the 


next morning, after he had attended a proceſſion 
made round the tomb, he ſet out for London, 


To 
exaggerate the intereſt of this new ſaint in the ce- 
leſtial court, induſtrious care was taken to attribute 
the victory Henry obtain'd over the Scots, to Bec- 
ket's interceſſion ; of which, *tis ſaid, the King was 
ſo thoroughly convinc'd, that he acknowledg'd his 
ſanctity by returning him publick thanks. 

The earl of Leiceſter and the King of Scot- He entirely 

defeated, the young King's party 2 on 

durſt no longer keep the field, but ſhut t em- fund WT 
ſelves up in thoſe ſtrong towns and caſtles which 
were in their poſſeſſion. The King's impatience 
to reduce them, would not allow him to make uw 
long ſtay at London. Few days aſter his arrival, 
he placed himſelf at the head of his army, to be- 
fiege thoſe ſtrong holds which were yet in the 
hands of his ſon's faction: but moſt of them ſur- 
render*d at his approach, and the reſt made but a 
very ſhort reſiſtance. The King of France, de- 

| Eee e ſpairing 


? 
f 
* 
. 
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Hewnv II. ſpairing of any ſucceſs in England, after the miſ- 


A' 1173. 


fortunes of the allies, recall'd his troops from Gra- 


Lewis beſieges velin, and inveſted Roan, hoping to become ma- 


Roan. 


{ter of this capital, before Henry could have time 
to relieve it: but the vigorous defence of the inha- 
bitants broke his meaſures. At the firſt news of 
this ſiege, Henry ſer fail with a conſiderable body 
of troops, and uſed ſuch expedition, that he was 
in Normandy before Lewis had made any great 


Henry opliges progreſs in his undertaking. The King's unex- 


kim to raiſe 
the ſiege. 


Henry's flou- 


riſhing ſitua- 
tion. 


Ax' 1174. 


cted arrival, cauſed ſuch a terror in his enemy, 
that he withdrew in extream diſorder, leaving all 
his baggage before the place. Some have even 
ſaid, that he could not retire but under the favour of 
a treaty, of which he afterwards made no account. 

Henry's affairs were never in ſo proſperous a con- 
dition as at this time; he was abſolute maſter of 
England; Scotland was humbled by the impriſon- 
ment of its King; Ireland kept within the limits 
of obedience z Wales remained quiet : Normandy, 
Guienne, and the other provinces beyond ſea, were 


-: almoſt entirely reduced, excepting a few caſtles in 


Poitou ſtill in the hands of prince Richard. Tis 
therefore nothing wonderful that Lewis, above 
ſixty years old, diſpaired of ſucceeding in thoſe 
ſchemes he had projected in the beginning of 
this war, He faw the confederacy, which he 
thought capable of ſhaking Henry out of the 
throne, had on the contrary, fixt him more ſtrong- 
ly upon it : on the other hand, he apprehended, 
would he die while this war ſubſiſted, that his ſon 
Philip, who was but ten years old, would find great 


difficulty to ſupport himſelf. Theſe conſiderations 


made him deſirous of a peace, Henry had the 
ſame inclinations, as he ardently wiſhed to deprive 
his ſon of the protection of France, the only re- 


Richard vainly ſource he could depend upon. Richard, his ſecond 
endeavours to ſon, a prince of a turbulent and fiery temper, was 


obitruct a 
peace. 


A truce 
between the 
two Kings, 


the only one who oppoſed this ſo much deſired 
peace ; but neither the King of France nor his 
own brothers thought fit to continue the war upon 
his account: wherefore they agreed to a truce, 
during which they obliged themſelves to give 
Richard no ſuccour. Henry his father took advan- 
tage of this conjuncture to reduce his headſtrong ſon 
to obedience, who at length, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute 
of all aſſiſtance, took the reſolution of caſting him- 
ſelf at his father's feet to entreat his pardon. He 
met with a more favourable reception than he ex- 
pected, and accompanied Henry to the rendezvous 
appointed by the two monarchs, to treat in perſon, 


ſollow d by a upon the conditions of a peace. As they were 


peace, 


A match 
agreed on 
tween 


— Richard' and 


equally inclined toit, they found no great difficulty 
in agreeing upon the articles, Henry granted a ge- 
neral amneſty to all who had rebell'd againſt him, 
without excepting a ſingle perſon. The King his 
ſon, promited for the future, to keep within the 
bounds of his duty, and to let his brother John 
quietly enjoy the portion which was deſign'd him. 
Jeoffery and Richard either were, or ſeemed to be 
fatisfy'd with what their father granted them: and 
the King of France promiſed to reſtore to Henry 
ſome caitles he had taken in the beginning of the 
war. To ſtrengthen the reconciliation of the two 
Kings, a future marriage was agreed upon between 
Richard and Alix, daughter of Lewis. This princeſs, 


Alix of France. at that time very young, was put into Henry the 
—__ ,* Elder's hands, to be brought up in England, till ſhe 


The Scot's 
ing is ſet at 


liberty on hard 


terms. 
Rymer's Fœ- 
dera. 


Tom. 1. p. 37, 


de Diceto. 


was of an age to be married; but he abuſed this 
truſt, as we ſhall find in the ſequel. 


It was alſo ſtipulated in the ſame treaty, that all | 


-priſoners on either fide ſhould be releaſed 3 but to 
exclude the King of Scots, Henry inſerted a clauſe, 
by which it was declared, this article did not com- 
prize thoſe who had already agreed for their ranſom. 
illiam was the only one who ſuffer'd by this re- 


Polyd. Vergil ſtriction 3 his impatience to recover his liberty had 
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firmed by a. 


a confidence in theſe engagements, William, as a 


ſet out with a maguificent attendance. |... , 


-+ ” out 1004 4 =_ 8 r 
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made him ſubmit to very hard conditions; which Hzuax i 


were, to reſtore all he had taken from England, and Aw 111, 

to do homage for his kingdom to that crown: upon 

his ſwearing faithfully to perform this engagement 

he was ſet at liberty. As ſoon as Henry had put 

an end to his affairs in France, he went to York, 

accompanied by the King his ſon, and a numerous 

train of nobility, where, in the preſence of a great 

number of lords of both nations, William did ho- 

mage to the two Kings of England, for the king. He does b. 

dom of Scotland in general, and for the county of Hab _ 

Galloway in particular. This homage was con- N 

* oath, which the Scot's barons Scotland. 

took, that in caſe their King ſhould hereafter retract, 

they would renounce their obedience to him, and 

conſent to the kingdom of Scotland's being in- 

terdicted: but as Henry did not place too great 

ſecurity for keeping his word, deliver'd him the ay 

caſtles of Roxborough, Berwick, Sterling and Eden- towns. 

burgh. This affair being concluded, young Henry Voung jj, 

went into France, where he ſtay'd three years to goes into 

improve himſelf in ſuch exerciſes and ſtudies as were France. 

molt ſuitable to the character of a prince. 25 
England at this time enjoying a calm of which ,,, _ 

it had been long deprived, Henry took the advan- Henry Wy 

tage of theſe peaceable times, to make new laws and the laws of 

to revive ſuch as had been neglected. Thoſe which St. Edvard 

are made for the advantage of the ſovereign, are _ 

commonly obſerved with very great exactitude, as 

they themſelves take care to ſee them obey'd ; but 

it too often happens, thoſe enacted for the eaſe of 

the people, are unregarded; whence the royal autho- 

rity is daily augumented: but this is alſo the ſource of 

rebellions, which not ſeldom are of greater prejudice 

to the princes, than the laws which they had neg- 

lected or eluded. Henry having lately experienced, 

after a very ſenſible manner, how dangerous it was 

to have to deal with a diſcontented ' people, and 

fearing the peace made with his three ſons had pro- 

duced no change in their inclinations ; to prevent 

all future rebellions, he thought it neceſſary to gain 

the affections of his people, by reviving the laws 

of Edward the Conſeffor. As theſe were extreamly 

advantageous to the ſubject in (compariſon. of the 

laws enacted by the Norman Kings, which were 

calculated to no other end than to encreaſe the re- 

venues and augment the authority of the ſovereign) 

both the nobility, and people had long time earneſtly 

deſired to fee them again in force. They had even 

in the preceding reigns made ſome attempts - to 

revive them tho? with no great ſucceſs. Wherefore 

nothing could be more agreeable to the Engliſh 

than a re- eſtabliſnment of theſe laws: but this con- 

deſcention of the King's was meerly in appea- 

rance, and in ſome publick orders which were never 


executed. 


It was in this year that Henry divided Eng- A, 1146. 

land into fix diſtricts, which were aſſign'd to as Regulation, 

many judges, who at ſtated times were to hold for adminil 

their aſſizes; that is to adminiſter juſtice in their ing juer 

particular diviſions: a practice ſtill ſubſiſting. At 

certain ſeaſons of the year, call'd terms, the chan- 

cellor ſends the judges into the different counties 

to determine cauſes: thoſe allotted to each judge The judge 

ts call'd his circuit. ese 1128 circuits. 

Henry alſo made uſe. of this interval of peace, R.deHovein 

to demoliſh all the fortifyd caſtles remaining in 2 gr 

the hands of private men, which had been a 

ſenſible check upon the royal authority.: «© +, _ 
While this monareh was buſied in ſettling the Marriage of 


publick affairs, William the Good, King of Si- Jane enry' 


1 ; . . hter wi 
cily, aſked his, daughter Jane in matriage » this gbr RH 
ſeeming to him an advantageous match for his gicily. 


daughter, he ſent, ambaſſadors. into Sicily to agree 


upon the articles: after which the young Queen 
Prince 
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Hur II. Prince John his fourth ſon, who was the greateſt | 
An! 1170- favourite, being eleven years of age, he reſolved 
” ", intends £0 ere& Ireland into a kingdom for him. As it 
3 and Was neceſſary to have the Pope's approbation for 
toerett [rel was = P 
noa kingdom this deſign, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to ne- 
ſupince ſohn. gociate the affair: but however impatient he was 
ee. to ſee it concluded, ſome years e lapſed before he 
de klo cou'd have that ſatisfaction, and then, he was 
no longer able to take advantage of the Pontif's 
favour. 
Aw 1177- At the ſame time the King of France, finding 
The King of himſelf very much decay'd, reſolv'd, according to 
France ke , the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, to crown his ſon 
Pe tomb; Philip; but this young prince being ſeized with a 
Mezerai. violent diſtemper, which endanger'd his life, it was 
Au, 1178. an obſtacle to his deſign. Lewis was fo ſenſibly 
Ax 1179: touched with his illneſs, that he would himſelf go 
in pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, to beg of God the 
recovery of his ſon, by the interceſſion of that ſaint. 
Henty received him at Dover, and conducted him 
to Canterbury, where they both performed their 
devotions. Lewis in leaving the town, made very 
conliderable preſents to the church in which the faint 
was inter'd. 
Divers regula- J ſhall curſorily paſs over the occurrences of theſe 
_ laſt years, as in my opinion they contain nothing 
remarkable with regard to other nations; tho? the 
Engliſh themſelves may in this interval meet with 
ſome things worthy their attention : for example, 
the aſſizes held at Northampton make a very 
conſiderable article. Twas a revival of thoſe of 
Clarendon, excepting what related to the clergy 
whence ſprang the diſpute between the King and 
Becket. We allo find in this ſpace, ſeveral regula- 
tions Henry made both as to the government and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, which may be of uſe 
to the Engliſh, but of little moment to ſtrangers ; 
wherefore I don't think the particulars of them at 
all neceſſary : tho? I ought not to paſs over one 
event, as it greatly raiſes the character of this 
. 3 Monarch. | 
The Kingof Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and Garcias King of 
1 Navarre, having ſeveral warm diſputes, they ſent 
Henry arbi- ambaſſadors to Henry, deſiring he wou'd take 
trator of their upon him the arbitration of their difference; pro- 
dilerence. miſing to acquieſce in the ſentence he ſhou'd give. 
This confidence being a very great honour done 
the King of England, he thought himſelf oblig'd 
to return the complement, by taking all poſſible 
care to ſatisfy both parties, or at leaſt not to incur 
the. cenſure of an unjuſt deciſion : wherefore, he 
aull'd all his lords and judges to London, that he 
Arias Fas: might have the advantage of their advice; this 
1 33 affair having been maturely conſider'd, Henry gave 
his opinion, to which both the Kings thought it 
reaſonable to ſubmit. (1) 
A 1180. We find in the Fœdera, an agreement between 
Lewis and Henry, for undertaking a voyage together 
to the Holy-laid but as this piece has no date, 'tis 
difficult to fix the exact time: however, in all pro- 
bability, it was made when Lewis was at Can- 
Deathof terbury ; but his death, which happen d in 1 180, 
Philip Je "ag; prevented the execution of this deſign, He was 
usſucceeds ſucceeded by his ſon Philip ſurnamed Auguſtus. 
him. In 1181, Pope Alexander III left this world, and 
Lk 1181. was ſucceeded by Lucius III. * 
| Whatever ſceming tranquility appear'd at the 


Aſſizes at 
Northampton. 


\ 


Seation of the all the paſſions which moſt affect the 
an court.” exercis d their power over the royal family. Voung 
Henry. was extreamly difatisfied with the title of 
King, abſtracted from all the authority; the King 
his father, who had been all his life of an amorous 
complexion, notwithſtanding he was fifty years of 


| prevented the ſucceſs of his unjuſt deſigns, a 


Ope. 2 
An' 1182. Engliſh court, ambition, love, jealouſy ; in a word, 
t of men, 


love with Alix of France, the deſtin'd | wife of his Hux Rx II. 
ſon Richard: and moſt hiſtorians inſinuate that her KAN 182. 
complaiſance for this monarch, exceeded. her diſ- . 
cretion. Richard required leave to conſummate 

his marriage; but, this was rather to have ground 

for complaint, than from any impatience to marry 

a princeſs whom every one ſuſpected had too in- 

timate converſation with his father: Jeoffery, who 

had attained to the age of twenty - four, was tired 

of being under the King's tuition, who from the 
ſpecious pretence of protection held Bretany: : 

John was not well ſatisfied to ſee his other brothers 

well provided for, while he alone had no proviſion: 
however, as the King ſhew'd great tenderneſs for 

him, *rwas very probable, he wou'd make him a 
ſettlement before his death. Queen Eleanor was, 
notwithſtanding the interceſſion of her children, kept 

ſtill in confinement. 1. l 

Henry was no ſtranger to the ſentiments of Henry ſows 
his three eldeſt ſons; tho' he very carefully con- diſlention 
ceaPd his apprehenſions, he fear'd a ſecond conſpi- CHAS . 
racy might deprive. him 6f his crown in his old“ 185 
age. As a ſhelter from their deſigns, he thought 

it neceſſary to ſow diſſention among them, leaſt 

their union might one day prove fatal to him: 

to this end, he inſinuated to his cleft ſon; 

that his brothers ought to do him homage for the 

lands they held, or at leaſt had the name of 
holding. The young King gladly receiv'd the 

hint, and reſolv'd to exact this homage of his 
brothers: of whom, the two younger were no 
way inclin'd to pay him that deference. Richard 
maintain'd the dutchy of Guienne, which was rhe 
proviſion allotted him, was not a fief of the crown 

of England, and was certainly right. Jeoffery had 

not the ſame reaſon to diſpute paying homage ;. he 

cou'd not but know, that Bretany. held of the dutchy 

of Normandy ; however, as the King had not 
yielded Normandy. to his eldeſt ſon, he had no title 

to inſiſt upon this homage : but the father had no 
intention to part with his dutchy before his death, 
eſpecially to a ſon with whoſe ambition he was but 

too well acquainted. On this account Jeoſſery eluded 

the demand his brother made him 3 1n the .mean 

while he ſhew'd a reſpectſul affection towards his fa- 

ther, tho' he ſecretly. held a correſpondence with 
Richard, who was.in the ſame circumſtances with 
himſelf. Young Henry, whom the King had art- 

fully brought into this quarrel, very ſoon diſcover'd 

what his father was aiming at; but as he was tho- 
roughly maſter of the art of diſſimulation, while he 

openly ſhew'd a reſentment to his brothers, he pri- The monk of 
vately took meaſures with them to deprive his father Walfusham. 


| of the ſovereign authority, with which he had 


long deſir'd to be inveſted. Providence, however, , 13. 
Death of 
. OR 2 5 young Lin 
diſtemper which carry'd him off in the twenty- Henry. 


| eighth year of his age, deliver'd the King from 


the impending danger. This prince- was already 
gone to Guienne with deſign to ſtir up the Gaſcons 
to a rebellion, but being ſiez' d with a lingering 
fever, he was obliged to ſtop at the caſtle of Martel 
in Querci. When he found his illneſs daily encreaſe, 


and that there was no likehthood'of his recovering, 


he ſhew'd a very great remorſe tor all he had done 
or. deſign'd againſt the King, earneſtly deſiring to 
ſee him, that he might give. him proofs of his re- 
pentance. Before he dy*d, he had the ſatisfaction 
of receiving a ring, which the King ſent him as a 
token of his pardon. If hiſtorians have not ampli- 
fy'd this prince's repentance, it ſeems to have been 
very ſincere, Upon receiving the abovemention'd 
ring he ſhed a flood of tears, and when o 


age, had not overcome his inclinations, but fell in, 


* 
4 WW V\ 


"I | 1ͤ»i„ a 


on the point of expiring he caus'd himſclf to be 
cloathed in ſackcloth, and with a rope about: his 


= 
* 


wo ow 


1 4 


(1) The particular of this fait, and the ſentence Henry gave, are to be found in Rytner's Fœbdera. Vol. 1 p. 42 and 56.” + 
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e 


Henxy II. 
An' 1183. 


neck to be lay'd on aſhes, in which poſture he gave 
up the ghoſt, 

The death of young Henry awaken'd all the at- 
fection of his father; the old King, notwithſtand- 
ing he had juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed with his ſon's 
conduct, ſhew'd a very great regret at the loſing 
him, though, according to all appearance, he was 
ſoon comforted. i 

'Tis certain this prince was endowed with ex- 
cellent qualities; and, perhaps, had been a greater 
comfort to his father, had the King ſhewn leſs fond- 
neſs of him when he was a child. His extraordi- 
nary tenderneſs of him very much contribured to 
the corrupting his manners : on the other hand, the 
reſtraints in which he was kept after his coronation, 
making him look upon his father as an enemy, 


cauſed his entering into ſeveral plots to dethrone 


An' 1184. 


The patriarch 


of Jeruſalem 
comes to aſk 
ſuccour of the 


King. 


him; the approaches of death repreſented things to 
him in a different light. His wife Margaret of 
France, by whom he had one ſon, who died in his 
infancy, was ſent back to her brother King Philip, 
who ſome time after married her to Bela King of 
Hungary. 

The death of young Henry ſuſpended, for ſome 
time, the troubles which were ready to break out 
and embroil the royal family : Richard, though ot 
an impetuous temper, continued a while quiet, to 
ſee how the King his father would behave towards 
him now he was become preſumptive heir of the 
crown, 

During this calm, Heraclius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
ſalem, came to the Engliſh court to aſk aid of the 
King for the chriſtians of the Holy- land. He pre- 
ſented him with the keys of Chriſt's ſepulchre, ard 


of David's tower, as a token of the chriſtian's de- 


The King 
ſup lies him 
with money. 


Many take the 
croſs, 


ſire to ſubmit to his dominion, as grandſon of 
Foulques d'Anjou, one of their Kings. Henry, 
before he would give the Patriarch an anſwer, 
conven'd an aſſembly of the lords at Clerkenwell, 
near London, where this patriarch, in a pathetick 
ſpeech, with tears in his eyes, laid before them the 
miſeries which the chriſtians in Paleſtine labour'd 
under. He afterwards endeavour'd to convince the 
King, that he had an inconteſtable right to the crown 
of Jeruſalem ; but this aſſertion was a little too 
groſs ; it was notorious, that Foulques, Henry's 
grandfather, enjoy*d that crown in right of his ſe- 
cond wite, and that Jeoffery, father of Henry, 
was a ſon by a former venter. The patriarch having 
finiſhed his ſpeech, read a letter from the Pope, 
directed to all chriſtian princes, in which he ex- 
horted them to aſſiſt their brethren in Paleſtine. 
Ty having conſulted the lords upon the pa- 
triarch's propoſals, they were of opinion he ought 
not to expoſe himſelf in ſuch an expedition, and 
that it would be ſufficient to give him a ſupply of 
money. The King follow'd this advice, and putting 
a conſiderable ſum into the hands of Heraclius, he 
allow'd his ſubjects to take up the croſs, but did 


not himſelf enter upon the undertaking. In conſe- 


quence of this permiſſion, the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, ſeveral earls, barons, knights, and an in- 


An' 1185. 
The Pope 
ſends a crown 
to John. 
Henry ſends 
John to go- 
vern 


finite number of inferior rank, prepar'd for this 
voyage, The patriarch, at taking his leave, .to 


Px the King, told him, he ſhould have prefer'd 


is preſence alone, to all the Engliſh who had en- 
ter*d upon the cruſade. | 

The Pope, who was not pleas'd at Henry's re- 
fuſing to take the croſs, let him know his reſent- 
ment, by denying ſome favours which, had he been 
in a better humour, he would probably have granted 


him. However, not to provoke him too tar, he. 
' allow'd him to declare his youngeſt ſon, prince 


John, King of Ireland, and ſent him a crown of 

cock's feathers interlaced with gold. In grant- 
ing this favour he reſerv'd to the holy ſee, -in ex- 
preſs terms, the Peter- pence on every houſe in 


— 


Ireland, with ſeveral other privileges; thus pro- Hzuay 1 

curing to himſelf, in exchange for a licence which Aw' 118z. 

colt him nothing, a conſiderable augmentation of * | 

the Papal revenue. As ſoon as the King receiv'd 

the Pope's anſwer, he knighted prince John and 

ſent him governor into Ireland, but durſt not 

crown him, fearing it might give his fon Richard 

a pretence to defire the ſame indulgence in England, 

John was well receiv'd by the Iriſh, who look'd 

upon him as their future King, 'till ſuffering him- 

ſelf to be guided by the advice of young gentle- 

men who had follow'd him, he ſo alienated the hearts 

of the iſlanders, that his father was obliged to recall He recall 

him. | him, 
Pope Lucius III dying this year, Urban III, aw 1183. 

who ſucceeded him, made the archbiſhop of Can- Urban III 

terbury his legate in England; this was Baldwin, a naft, 


; : , Baldwin arch- 
Ciſtercian monk, who had in 1184 ſucceeded = rol 
Richard. 


terbury, 
The affairs of Ireland gave the King but little Richard ex. 

uncaſineſs in compariſon of that he ſuffered by the citesnew com- 

impetuous temper of his ſon Richard. This young motions in 

prince, who had remain'd quiet from the death of Guienme. 

ais brother, tired with a ſituation ſo little agreeing 

with his genius, had been in Guienne, where he 

pretended to an abſolute command independent on 

the King his father: this pretenſion was ſupported 

by the Gaſcons, who rather choſe to have a ſove- 

reign of their own, than to depend on the crown 

of England. After Richard had ſome time labour'd Ax' 1188. 

to win over this province to his intereſt, he went He makes 

10 Poitou, where he levied ſome troops to make Brera " 

war upon the Bretons, with whom he was ciſſatisfied. R. de Hove: 

His brother Jeoffery, then in Bretany, ſurpriz'd at den. 

the unexpected aſſault, immediately rais'd a ſmall 

army, and ſet out to give him battle; but, as his 

forces were leſs numerous, he was caſily defeated. 

Richard had puſhed his enterprize ſtill farther, had 

he not apprehended his father, whoſe preparations 

made him withdraw into Poitou where he ſtood 

upon his defence. Henry, in the mean while, well Henry pre- 

acquainted with his ſon's ſpirit, which could not pares to cha. 

be quell'd but by force, had got ready an army ſtile hum 

capable of depriving him of all his hopes; but be- 

fore he would come to extremities, he ſent him an 

abſolute command to deſiſt from meddling in the 

affairs of Guienne, of which he could not pretend 

to take poſſeſſion in his mother's life; and, on this 

condition, he would ſuffer him to keep Poitou : but 

if he did not obey, that he knew how to com 

him, and would cut him off from all hopes of ſuc- 

ceeding him. Richard, terrified by theſe threats, Richard ſub- 

and the King's great preparations, thought fit to mits him} 

ſubmit to his father's will; but as this ſubmiſſion 

was by conſtraint, the reſentment he conceiv'd ſoon 

after broke out in its effects. The example of 

William the Conqueror who had prefer'd his ſecond, 

to his eldeſt ſon, in ſome meaſure authoriſed Hen- 

ry thus to menace Richard; and he could not 

help being ſtruck with it, fearing he might be ſup- 

planted by one of his brothers: it was this reflection 

made him ſtill keep ſome meaſures with the King, 

and endeavour to curb the violence of his temper; 

but he was deliver'd from part of his anxiety by 


i „AJ Death of 
the death of his brother Jeoffery, which happen'd Dent of Je, 


at Paris, whither he had gone to a tournament. 
This prince had a daughter named Eleanor, and 
left his wife Conſtance of Bretany with child, who 
was ſoon after deliver'd of a ſon called Arthur. 
Henry. earneſtly deſiring to have the tuition of Affairs of 
theſe children, that he might have a pretence for Bretany”, 
keeping Bretany, made a voyage thither, hoping ente. 
to induce. the ſtates to approve his pretenſions; but 
his daughter-in-law Conſtance ſtrongly oppoſing him, 
alledg*d, as mother of the children, the care of their 
education properly belong'd to her; inſiſting that they 
could have no claim while ſhe lived, their l 


Bretany. 
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0 | 
gary II. been duke of Bretany in her right only: but Henry 
An' 1186. pretended, that the guardianſhip of the children 
could not be diſputed him, who was their grand- 
father. The ſtates of Bretany fearing the King's 
ower much more than they approved his arguments, 
were in great perplexity. Juſtice, and their own in- 
tereſt, requir*d that Conſtance, heir of the dutchy, 
ſhould have the government of 1t : but on the other 
hand, it was dangerous not to give Henry ſome ſa- 
tisfaction: at length they hit upon an expedient with 
which the King thought fit to be ſatisfied, as he 
found it would be difficult to obtain more. They 
left the tuition of the children to the dutcheſs, and 
decreed that all publick acts ſhould run in her and her 
ſons joint names; but that nothing of importance 
ſhould be tranſacted without the advice and approba- 
tion of the King of England. Before Henry leſt 
Bretany he ſo order'd atiairs, that the ſtates took 
an oath of allegiance to young Arthur as their ſo- 
vereign, apprehending,ſhould Conſtance marry again 
and have children, ſhe might prefer thoſe of her ſe- 
cond huſban to tneſe of her firſt marriage. 
philip forms It is very polſible Henry would not have been 
ſchemecagainſt ſatisfied with all tis, had he not apprehended Philip 
— the new King of France intermeddling in the affair. 
He was a prince, tho? very young, who was form- 
ing vaſt projc&ts, 1: could not conceal his uneaſi- 
neſs at ſeeing ſo many fine provinces of his king- 
dom in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh: from the 
time he aſcended the throne; he had laid the ſcheme for 
wreſting them out of their hands; and to this end 
reſolv'd to lay hold on every opportunity which 
might offer, and now imagin'd, the diſſenſion be- 
tween Henry and Richard might give him one to 
his wiſh. He flatter'd himſclt that their being at 
variance, diſarm'd, and not ſuſpecting his deſign, 
he might poſſibly rend out of their hands ſome part 
of what they held in France: wherefore he made 
He begins the extraordinary preparations under pretences proper to 
war, cover his real motive. When he was in a reaincſs 
to act, he ſummon'd Richard to do him homage for 
Poitou, and demanded of Henry a reſtituaon of 
Vexin, and all he had receiv'd as a fortune with 
Margaret his eldeſt ſon's widow ; but he found him- 
ſelf miſtaken in his meaſures: Henry and Richard 
uniting for their common intereſts, gave him ſuch 
full employment, the one on the ſide of Normandy, 
pw thetwo and the other on that of Guienne, thar he was com- 
N Diceto. Pel'd to aſk a truce, which was granted him for two 
| years. 
Aw 1187, This experience having ſhewn him the difficulty 
Philip ſeduces of ſucceeding in his views if he did not foment the 
chard. diſſenſion which began to break out between Henry 
and Richard, he immediately enter*d upon 1t ; and 
that he might the more eaſily ſucceed, he found 
means during, the truce to entice Richard to Paris : 
he gave him a ſeemingly cordial reception, fo far as 
to make him his bedfellow. Theſe careſſes had a 
ſudden effect on the mind of the Engliſh prince, who 
did not ſuſpe& his motives. In very little time he 
conceiv'd 10 great an affection for Philip, that he 
imparted to him the grounds he had of being diſ- 
contented with his father. Philip taking advantage 
of this diſcovery, feign'd a concern for him, and a 
ſincere regard for his intereſt; ſeem'd ſurpriz d that 
his father ſhould treat him with ſo much ſeverity, 
and that when he had crown'd his elder brother before 
his age, he ſhould deny him the ſame favour : to this 
he artfully ſubjoin'd, there was ſome reaſon to ap- 
prehend he deſign'd to place his younger brother 
John upon the throne, for whom he had always 
ſhewn a very great tenderneſs. From theſe reflections 
the concluſion was natural, that it was neceſſary to 
take meaſures to oppoſe ſo great injuſtice. Richard 
received theſe marks of his aſſection, with that eager- 
neſs and credulity, as gave Philip very great hopes of 
ſucceeding in his deſigns. 
Vor. I. 


A truce be- 


Richards long reſidence at Paris was a very great Hewzr II. 
uneaſineſs to the King his father, who daily recall'd A 1187. 
him: he very ſoon knew his ſuſpicions were not Richard's 
groundleſs ; for as the truce was near expiring, complaints 
Richard continuing ſtill at the court of France, againſt his 
loudly complain'd of his father's not ſuffering him father. 
to conſumate his marriage with the princeſs who 
was de ſign'd him; but as Henry might have made 
uſe of this pretence to call him back, he had another 
reaſon for not obeying: he pretended to have re- 
ceived ſecret intelligence that his father had reſolved 
to arreſt and impriſon him, to open a paſſage to the 
throne for his younger ſon. This procedure of 
Richards gave the King great perplexity ; he fore- 
law very dangerous conſequences it he did not get 
his ſon out of Philip's hands; but without Richard's 
own conſent, it would have proved a difficult under- 
taking ; wherefore,as his principal view was to work 
upon his ſon, he ſecretly diſpatch'd to him a truſty 
perſon, who ſo clearly repreſented his having im-. 
prudently fallen into the ſnares of the King of 
France, whoſe only view was to cauſe a diſſenſion e returns to 
between him and his father, to make his own ad- the King his 
vantage of it, that the young prince, convinc'd by father. 
thele remonſtrances, abruptly leit the court of France, 
and returned to the King. 

The truce expir'd, the two monarchs drew again jeruſalem 
the ſword ; but when they were ready to begin taken by the 
their hoſtilities, they were prevented by the melan- agen; 
choly account of Jeruſalem being taken by the gen. _—_ 
Sultan Saladin, and Guy de Luſignan, the laſt who R. de Diceto. 
ſway' d the ſcepter of that kingdom, in the power of 
the infidels. As the union of the chriſtian princes 
had formerly made the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, ſo their diviſion proved its loſs, after it 
had ſubſiſted near a century. This news cauſed a 
great conſternation among all the princes of Europe. 
It was particularly fatal to Pope Urban III, who 
died with the grief of it, and was ſoon follow'd by 
his ſucceſſor Gregory VIII, who having fill'd the 
{ce of Rome but three months, by his death made ,,, | 

ement III 
way for Clement III. | Pope. 

The two Kings of France and England were fo Philip and 
ſenſibly touched with the loſs the chriſtians had ſut- Henry agree 
fer'd in the eaſt, that their zeal re-kindling, they aud tale u 
unanimouſly agreed to drop their own quarrel, and the croſs. D 
take up that of God (for this was the language of Mezerai. 
thoſe days) and to have a meeting at Giſors, to take 
meaſures for redreſſing this evil. At this interview 
they firſt renew'd the truce ; after which the two mo- 
narchs, and the earl of Flanders, who was allo at 
the conference, took up the croſs, diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by their different colours. Philip took 
a red croſs, Henry a white, and the earl of Flanders 
a green one. Their ſubjects who follow'd their ex- 


ample follow'd allo their colours. 


But this zeal which the Kings had ſhewn was not Ax' 1188. 
of long duration, it ſoon gave place to an animoſity —_— 1 
which was by ſo much the more ſurpriſing, as it aud thecount 
took riſe from a matter of very ſmall importance. de Toulouſe. 
Prince Richard, who had alſo af * the croſs, want - Ra. de Diceto. 
ing money for his voyage, was gone to Poitou to 
raiſe it; while he was there, an officer belonging to 
Raymond count de Toulouſe, who palſs'd thro? that 
country, having given him ſome cauſe of diſplea- 
ſure, he put him in priſon: Raymond being in- 
form'd of it, by way of repriſal, arreſted two gen- 
tlemen of Poitou, who in their way from St. James 
of Compoſtella paſſed thro' Toulouſe. Theſe vio- 
lent proceedings cauſing a quarrel between the two 
princes, Richard took this occaſion to revive the 
claim of the houſe of Poitiers, on the province of 
Toulouſe, which gave him a pretence to enter Ray- 
mond's country in arms; where, he ſeiz'd hoon 
Moiſſac, and ſome other towns. Raymond finding 
himſelf thus engaged in a war, and not doubring 
but the King of England was at the bottom of it, 
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Hywey II. aſked aſſiſtance of the King of France. Tho? Philip 
An' 1188. vas better inform'd than the count de Touloule, 
and knew it was very poſſible Richard might have 
undertaken the war without his father's participa- 
tion, yet he feign'd a belief of Henry's being the 
author of it: thus, under pretence of aſſiſting the 
count de Toulouſe, his vaſſal, he made a diverſion 
in Berry, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Iſſoudun. This 
The warre- was the ground of a new rupture between the two 
new'd between Kings, at a time they ſcem'd to breathe nothing but 
the cob ingen the deſtrution of the infidels. 
Richard It is not neceſſary to be particular in the begin- 
throws himſelf ning of this war; as it. affords no very remarkable 
into Philip's cvents, it will be ſufficient to relate its conſequences, 
protection. which were very fatal to the King of England. While 
it was warmly purſued on both ſides, Richard, when 
his father leaſt ſuſpected it, deſerted him, and chrew 
himſelf into the protection of the King of France: 
in all likelihood it was the efſect of Philip's intrigues, 
Which hiſtorians have not been careful enough to 
Richards diſcover: however, Richard pretended to have two 
cauſe or com- Cauſes of complaint againſt his father. The firſt 
plaint. was, that he retain'd che princeſs Alix, and had ot- 
fer'd Philip, upon his ſoliciting the accompliſhment 
of her marriage, to marry her to prince John upon 
more advantageous terms. Whether this was a true 
or a falſe ſecret which Philip imparted to him, to 
make him quarrel with Henry, he believed or pre- 
tended to believe, that a deſign was formed to de- 
prive him of his right of primo-geniture, and to 
let his younger brother upon the throne. His other 
cauſe of complaint was, that Philip having ofter'd 
to agree to a truce, Henry had rejected it, inſiſting 
that *twas much better to conclude a peace, which 
might regulate the pretenſions on each ſide, before 
they enter'd upon the voyage to the Holy-land. 
This diſpleaſed Richard, as by the peace he would 
have been obliged to reſtore his acquiſitions made 
upon the count de Toulouſe ; whereas by a truce he 
would ſtill have kept the poſſeſſion. 
2 hos Richard's defection was not a greater cauſe of 
vours, o no trouble to his lather than of joy to Philip, who 
pu, pole to from thence forward had great advantage over his 
make a peace. enemy. Richard, in withdrawing, had ſeduced 
R.ccHoveden. from his father part of the provinces in France, and 
thus in a manner diſabled him trom maintaining this 
war; wheretore Henry puſhed on as much as poſ- 
ſible the negociation and concluſion of a peace: but 
Philip propoſed ſuch hard terms as were not to be 
accepted. He demanded that the marriage between 
Richard and Alix ſhould be conſumated, and that 
prince crown'd in his father's lite, to prevent any 
hereafter diſputing his right. Henry could reliſh 
neither of theſe conditions, his paſſion for Alix 
would not ſuffer him to give this princeſs into the 
arms of another, and perhaps he had very weighty 
reaſons for not giving her to his ſon. On the other 
hand, he had had too much cauſe to repent having 
crown'd his ſon Henry, to expoſe himſelf to the 
lame hazards with Richard, who did not ſeem leſs 
dangerous than his brother. Henry's firſt attempt 
having proved fruitleſs, he made a ſecond to obtain 
a rags but tound that Philip, become more intrac- 
table, inſiſted upon an additional article, which was, 
that Henry ſhould carry prince John with him to 


the Holy-land, leaſt in the abſence of Richard, if 


their father died in the expedition, he ſhould uſur 
the crown. Henry thoroughly nettled that Philip 
pretended to regulate the affairs of his family, broke 
off the negociation; and this rupture confirm'd 
Richard in his ſuſpicions of his father's deſigning to 
diſinherit him in — of his younger brother. 
Philip admits All hopes of peace being thus vaniſhed, Philip 
cone " — admitted Richard to do homage for all the provinces 
rovieces in the crown of England held in France; under pretence 


rance. that Henry was guilty of treaſon in making war 
upon his ſovereign, 
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made the legates talk as they did. Henry fearing Henry isfore4 


loved fon prince John had held a ſtrict correſpon- ſon john kept 


— 


This ſtep being taken, they began on each ſide, Huxv jj 
with greater rage than ever, to ſhed chriſtian Au“ 1189. 
blood; and the zeal they had ſhewn againſt the in- Hen 
fidels inſenſibly decay'd. Henry labour'd under a dond "wry 
great diſadvantage in this war; moſt of his ſubjects ſubject of 
in France had abandon'd him to take part with his Fance. 
ſon: and the defection was ſo general, that being 
at Saumur to keep his Chriſtmas, he had the mor- 
tification to ſee only three or four gentlemen to at- 
tend him. His perplexity was ſtill augmented by 
the ill ſucceſs of the following campaign; his troops, 
every where defeated, were reduced to ſo ſmall a He is defeat 
number, that he was not able to continue the war. on every fide 
His affairs being in this melancholy ſituation, he 
entreated the Pope to interpoſe his authority for the 
procuring him a peace, but had no ſucceſs. The 
Pontif indeed ſent legates to France, who threaten'd He induces, 
Philip with excommunication if he did not ſuffer r 

. 18 au- 
Henry to perform his vow; but theſe threats had thority for the 
not the propoſed effects: this monarch haughtily obtaining a 
anſwer'd, the Pope had no authority to concern bs 
himſelf with what he did in his own Kingdom ; ,**M- 
eſpecially, when he undertook the chaſtiſement of a legates. 
vaſſal who had the preſumption to take up arms 

againſt him: adding, with an inſulting air, that he 

did not doubt but the fragrancy of the Engliſh coin 


the conſequences of ſo unfortunate a war, and find- to accept a di. 
ing no reſource from the Pope's interpoſition, was —— 
reduced to the neceſſity of accepting ſuch terms as 
Philip pleaſed to impoſe 3 of which the principal 
were as follow. | 
That all Henry's ſubjects, as well Engliſh as Articles of de 
French, ſhould take an oath of fealty to Richard, peace. 
and that none who had ſided with the ſon, ſhould Ra. - Diceto, 
be obliged to ſubmit to the father till a month, at * 
leaſt, after his departure for the Holy-land. 
| That the two Kings and prince Richard ſhould 
meet at Vezelay in Nivernois, to begin their voyage. 
That the King of England's ſubjects ſhould have 
a free paſſage thro? France paying the uſual cuſtoms. 
That Henry ſhould oblige himſelf to pay the 
King of France twenty thouſand marks, to defray 
the expence of the laſt war. | 
That all the barons ſubje& to the King of Eng- 
land, ſhould ſwear, in caſe Henry violated this treaty, 
to take the part of the King of France againſt him. 
That the towns of Tours and Mans, ſhould 
remain in Philip's hands till the King had per- 
tormed all the articles of this treaty. 
Twas an extream grief to a prince of Henry's 
haughty temper, to ſee himſelf reduced to admit of 
ſuch unreaſonable conditions. The reflection of the 
many advantages he had always had over France 
before this fatal war, inſtead of giving him any 
comfort, ſerved only to imbitter this laſt draught 3 
and his mortification was ſtill heighten'd, by a new 
trouble againſt which he could not bear up. He diſ- 


cover'd, that during all the preceding war, his be- Henry diſco- 


vers that his 


dence with Philip, and had enter*d into his brother's a correſpon- 
plots to dethrone a father, who had ever ſhewn ſo _ * 
great a tenderneſs for him. The grief of this diſ- J Prompts 
covery ſo far tranſported him, that he curſed the“ | 
day of his birth, and utter'd imprecations on his he utters im- 
ſons, which the biſhops then preſent could not pre- Heinſt hi 
vail upon him to revoke. Soon after he fell ill at aig 
Chinon, and finding his end drawing near, cauſed 
himſelf to be carried before the great altar in the 
Church, where, after having confeſs'd and given ye dies at 
ſome tokens of repentance, he expired. His eyes Chinon, 
were no ſooner cloſed, but he was deſerted by his 
domeſticks, ſome of whom had the impudence to 
ſtrip and leave him quite naked in the church. His 
body was carried to Fontevraud, where he had or- 
der'd his burial. An extraordinary accident made 
the tranſporting of his corpſe remarkable. my 
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. 1189. ther to the tomb, was no ſooner in ſight, than the 

WY corpſe caſt forth an abundance of blood from the 

| hi corpſe noſe and mouth. This ſight fo touched the heart of 

cow Richard, t ho' naturally pretty hard, that, burſting 

Richurd. into tears, he loudly accuſed himſelf with being the 
cauſe of his father's death. 

This was the end of Henry II, one of the greateſt 
princes of his time, both for the ſtrength of his 
genius and the extent of his ſtates, The mixture 
of virtue and vice in this monarch, makes it dif- 
ficult to find a general character which might ſuit 
him: he was brave, prudent, generous, politick, 
ſtudious, learned, and of a great capacity; but then, 
he was proud to exceſs 3 he could ſet no limits to 
his ambition, nor bounds to his luxury. He was in- 
ſatiable both in love and in his thirſt of new acqui- 
fitions 3 he paſs'd his whole life in making con- 

ueſts to gratify theſe two paſſions, and did not 
. attempting the chaſtity even of that princeſs, 
who was the Geſtgwd wife of his ſon. Theſe vices, 
were a ſufficient counterbalance to all his excellent 
qualities. The beginning of his reign was for ſome 
years extreamly happy, no King in Europe being 
more fear'd and more reſpected. In fo dazling a 
ſituation which ſeem'd to promile the greateſt proſ- 
perity, before his diſpute with Becket interrupted his 
quiet, he was looked upon as the moſt fortunate 
among princes: but this unhappy quarrel, which 
brought him into great perlexities, being followed 
by diviſions in his own family; that happineſs which 
had hitherto attended him, gave place to inceſſant 
troubles. 
tunes in his perſon, they did not effect his kingdom, 
which had never been in ſo flouriſhing a condition as 
during his reign. By his acceſſion to the crown, Eng- 
land became one of the moſt powerful ſtates of Eu- 
rope, and from that time began to be upon a level 
with France, to which ſhe had before been very 
much inferior. Beſide the great and rich provinces 
which were in his days added to the Engliſh mo- 


Henry IT's 
character, 


er Il. his ſon going to meet the convoy and attend his fa- | 
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Tho? this prince labour'd under misfor- | 


_ 
_— — * — 


narchy, the conqueſt of Ireland was an advantage Hrxax II. 
which greatly heighten'd the luſtre of this monarch's . A 1189. 
reign, and ought to make his memory dear to the 

Engliſh, He dy'd the ſixth of July 1189, in the 

ffty-ſixth year of his age, having reigned chirty- 

four years, eight months, and twelve days. 

Of the ſons he had by Eleanor de Guienne, only his leit 
Richard and John ſurvived him. But Jeoffery his n 
third, left a ſon and a daughter, whom ] ſhall have 
occaſion to mention in another reign. His eldeſt 
daughter Maud, married to the duke of Saxony, 
dy'd ſoon after him. Eleanor, was wife of Al- 
phonſo, King of Caſtile; and Jane, of William II. 
ſurnamed the Good, King of Sicily. hb 
Beſide his legitimate children, Henry had two his natural 
natural ſons by Roſamond Clifford; William, ſur- children. 
named Long-Sword, who was carl of Saliſbury, 
and Jeoffery who was archbiſhop of York. By the 
daughter of a certain knight named Blunt, he had 
another natural ſon call'd Morgan, who being 
elected biſhop of Durham, the Pope would not 


confirm him, becauſed he refuſed to take the name 


of his mother's father. 

Some hiſtorians ſa | 7 a 
II, a tomb was 2 in che 3 a G Ach 

yard OT tended the 

the abby of Glaſton, which contained three corpſe body of Arthur 
in different coffins, piled one upon another, *Tis the Great was 
pretended the firſt was that of Guenivar, ſecond bound in this 
wife of the great Arthur; the next that of Modred 11353 
his nephew; and the third that of Arthur himſelf, 
diſtinguiſhed by a leaden croſs, on which were theſe 
words written, | 

Here lies buried the illuſtrious King Arthur, 

* in the iſle of Avalon”. | 
But the report of his legs being a third longer than 
thoſe of the talleſt man, and there being a ſpace of 
tour inches between his eye-brows, renders this ac- 
count doubtful. However, whether this diſcovery 
was true or falſe, it thoro'ly undeceived the ſimple 
people among the Welſh, ſome of whom confi- 
dently expected the return of their hero. = 


** 2 * 3 


ENGLAND ſince 


a, ENRY's death made it apparent, that 
 _——— 


Richard's complaints were no other than a 

Richard has cloak to his rebellion 3 he had very ear- 
no further neſtly ſolicited '2ave to conſummate his marriage 
2 of with Alix of France, and loudly proclaimed the 
Alix of France Obſtacles, which the King his father had rais'd, a 
J very great injuſtice done him; yer, when it was in 
ais power to enjoy this pretended happineſs, he had 

E he expreſſes no longer any thoughts of it: as on the other hand 
do more un- All his jealouſies and fears of his brother John as 
Ane with ſuddenly vaniſh'd. Inſtead of immediately returning 
Ade John to England, as he certainly had done, had he ap- 
Wl * prehended his brother's cabals; he remain'd above a 
month jn France after the death of Henry, without 
E giving che leaſt token of uneaſineſs upon this head. 
be pos to lis firſt care was to do homage to Philip, and to return 
Philip to do him thanks for the protection he had afforded him; 
dim homage, this viſit gained him the reſtitution of thoſe towns 
which the King of France had reduced in the late 
A war. Afterwards, he went to receive the ducal 
; He is crown'd crown of Normandy at Roan, where he reſided for 
munef Nor- ſome time; a plain indication, he was no way ap- 
pPrehenſive of his abſence being in the leaſt preju- 
dicial to him in England. And in effect, his ſub- 

jects there were ſo far from diſputing his right to 

the crown, that his commands were as punctually 


lon.» 
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obey'd, as if he had already received it. The firſt Riena xp l. 

order he ſent was to releaſe his mother, who had Ax' 1189. 

languiſh'd ſixteen years in priſon 3 at the ſame time, ,— v. 

he entruſted her with the adminiſtration of the go- cnc (gra li- 

vernment during his abſence, and with the power of berty, 

releaſing ſuch priſoners as ſhe thought proper. This 

Queen, who had learn'd by her own misfortunes, to 

compaſſionate and relieve the miſerable, joyfully 

made uſe of the power her ſon had granted her; 

and it was obſerved, that ſhe never after let flip any 

opportunity of extending her charity to thoſe who 

were deprived of the amiable bleſſing of liberty, the 

value of which, her long impriſonment had but too 

well taught her. | „ | 
Eleanor's compaſſion to priſoners was very natural] he ill uſes 

but the manner in which Richard treated thoſe, who thoſe who 

on his account had expoſed themſelves to his father's had follow'd 


* . * fa Afhim againſt 
reſentment, was ſomewhat ſurpriſing; for inſtead of his father, 


* 
- 


a reward as they expected, he forbad them his pre- 
ſence 3 at the ſame time greatly careſſing thoſe who . 
had withſtood his ſolicitations : thus he verified 4 
common remark, that who makes uſe of unjuſt 
| means to obtain their ends, have in their "ſouls an 
abhorrence for the inſtruments they had employed, 


and on the contrary approve their conduct who are 
inflexibly juſt. | Wan | 
Richard 
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Ricnaab I. Richard, having ſettled his affairs in France, re- 


Aw' 1139. paird to London, where he was ſolemaly crown'd 
dr . by Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who admi- 
1 niſter'd to him the cuſtomary oath. There was no 
at London. A : 

R. de Diceto. King from William rhe Conqueror but had taken 
Chron. Ger- the 3 oath; but none had 3 it NN = u 
5 keep it: which this prelate repreſented to Richard, 
W l him in = name 5 God, ſeriouſly to 

reflect on the engagement he had enter'd into, in 
accepting the royal dignity : to which the King 
anſwer' d, that with God's help he wou'd perform the 
promiſe he had juſt made. : 

Rome Jew: aro The ceremony of this coronation was diſturb'd 
Kill'd. by the death of ſome Jews, who preſſing into the 

church to ſee the ſolemnity, were in a quarrel kilPd 
before a ſtop could be put to the rage of the popu- 
lace ; but the authors of this riot did not eſcape 
puniſhment ; the King commanded a narrow ſearch 
to be made, and ſome of the moſt guilty anſwer'd 
for it with their lives. 

It will not be thought ſtrange, that fo trifling a 
cauſe ſhou'd ſtir up the people againſt the Jews ; 
ſince, from the time the news of the loſs of Jeruſa- 
lem was brought to Europe, nothing but revenge 
was breath'd againſt the enemies of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Tho? the Jews had no hand in the late revolution 
in the eaſt, their not being chriſtians was ſufficient 
to make them look*d upon as deſerving objects 
of hatred. In ſuch a conjuncture, no doubt, they 
wou'd have been expoſed to ſevere perſecutions, if 
the preparations then making for the cruſade, had 
not turn'd the rage of the people againſt the Sara- 

Thezenlofthe cens. The zeal of the chriſtians was ſo enflamed, 

chriſtians for eſpecially in France and England, that a prodi- 

the cruſade. gious number took the croſs. Every one look'd 


upon it meritorious either to go in perſon to fight 


the infidels, or to furniſh money towards this war. 
Richard, before his father's death, was bound by ſuch 
an oath, and he had renew'd his engagement in his laſt 
interview with Philip, in which theſe two monarchs 
had agreed to unite their forces to ſuccour the 
chriſtians in Paleſtine. Scarcely was Richard on the 
Philipſum- throne, but Philip, that he might not forget this 
monsRichard engagement, ſent him a ſummons to perform it; 
to perform his e k 
vow. there was no occaſion to ſolicite his entering upon 
R.deHoveden. this war; he was ſo far from excuſing himſelf, that 
Rymer's Fee- he neglected all other affairs to make preparations 
_ T. 1. P. for this voyage. I ſhall not take upon me to 
; judge whether this proceeded from a pure zeal, 
or from a thirſt of glory; tho' if we may be per- 
mitted to conclude from Richard's character, we may 
33 religion had leſs influence upon him than a 
eſire of fame. | 
Methodsby As this prince had very extended views, and de- 
which Richard ſign'd to lead a numerous army into Paleſtine, it 
raiſed money. yi neceſſary to provide very conſiderable ſums for 
its ſupport ; and it was the raiſing this money which 
chiefly employed his time before his 3 forward. 
The late King had left an hundred thouſand marks 
in his coffers, and Richard had got near as much 
from the high treaſurer, and others entruſted with 
the Exchequer during the laſt reign: but thinking 
theſe ſums too ſmall for the voyage, he left no 
means uneſſayd to augment them. He alienated moſt 
of the crown lands; the biſhops and abbots having 
the moſt ready money, 2 more than any others 
on this occaſion. The biſhop of Durham bought the 
county of Northumberland to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; upon which the King merrily ſaid, he had 
made a young earl of an old biſhop: but this 
dignity not ſatisfying the prelate's ambition, he 
gave a farther ſum of 10000 marks to be named 
regent of the kingdom in Richard's abſence, As 
it was very evident that the King wou'd neglect no 


WY _—_——_ * 
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— 
means to procure ready money for the expence of Ricyazy 
his voyage, the King of Scots thought this opportu- An' 1189 


nity was not to be let flip : he therefore offer'd him 
10000 marks to reſtore him Berwick and Roxbo- 
rough, and to deſiſt from his ſovereignty over 
Scotland. This propoſal being readily agreed to, 
Richard gave up the two towns, and by an authen- 
tick charter acquitted the King of Scots and his 
ſucceſſors from the homage to which Henry II had 
obliged them. | 

Theſe great alienations giving many concern, 
lome of them took the liberty to e to the 
King their very bad conſequences : but he filenc'd 
them by anſwering he wou' d ſell the city of London 
if he cou'd find a purchaſer able to buy it. The 
ſums he had amaſs' d, by theſe extraordinary means, 
not anſwering his prodigious views, he thought 
of a new way to augment them: as among the 
Croiſes, a great number had raſhly engaged them- 
ſelves, he obtain'd permiſſion to ſell diſpenſations 
to thoſe who repented of their vow : which, brought 
great ſums into his coffers. After having made uſe 
of theſe general methods, he exacted morey of 
the wealthieſt of his ſubjects ; he borrow'd of thoſe 
whoſe lives were irreproachable ; but threatned thole 
who had any flaw in their characters, with a rigo- 
rous ſcrutiny, and compell'd them to ſkreen them- 
ſelves by preſents. *T was thus he ſqueez'd 15000 
pound ſterling out of Glanvile, a rich lawyer, 
to be releas'd from the priſon in which he had 
confined him. Tho? he had deſign'd to leave the 
great ſeal with his favourite Longchamp, whom 
he had juſt made high chancellor, yet he axacted 
of him a great ſum to continue him in his poſt. 
While he was thus employ'd in raiſing money on 
all ſides, the clergy were zealouſly buſied in procu- 
ring him ſoldiers. The pulpits founded nothing 
but the merit of enliſting in this holy militia, and 
the confeſſors impoſed no penance but what tended 
to the carrying on the deſign of regaining the Holy- 
land ; by this means, the army was ſoon very nume- 
rous, and by ſo much the better ſtored, as there 
was neither officer nor ſoldier but had made his 
private proviſion, 


Tho? the expedition with which the preparations Richard is 
for this voyage were carried on, gave Richard great uneaſy on ac- 
ſatisfaction, yet he had one uneaſineſs upon his ſpirits ; count of hs 


as in all probability he ſhou*d be long abſent, he 


apprehended the prince his brother laying hold on R deHoveden, 
this opportunity to ſeize the crown. He would Mat. Pars. 


gladly have taken him with him, but as John 
ſhew'd no inclination to the voyage, he wou*d not 
force him to make him an involuntary vow. To 
calm his diſquiet, he reſolv'd to load this young 
prince, whoſe ambition was as yet unknown to him, 
with his liberalities ; imagining the favours he ſhow'd 
heap upon him, wou'd oblige him to a juſt acknow- 
ledgement : with this view he inveſted him in ſix 


counties, viz. Cornwal, Dorſet, Somerſet, Not- He gives him 
tingham, Derby and Lancaſter, and married him largedemeſns, 


. to Avice heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter. The 2 
, Mm heireſs of 
account of their conſanguinity (1), but there was Glouceſter. 


archbiſhop of Canterbury oppoſed this match on 


a ſort of neceſlity for the concluding it. The laſt 
earl of Glouceſter, father of Avice, for reaſons un- 
known, had made prince John his heir; this diſ- 
poſition would infallibly have cauſed a great law- 
ſuit, in which there was ground to believe the prince 
wou'd be caſt, and to apprehend it might give him 
an opportunity of ſtirring ; but the death of his 
wife, daughter of earl Morton, deliver'd the King 
from this trouble, and afforded an eaſy method of 
agreeing the two parties by marrying them. 
Thus notwithſtanding the archbiſhops oppoſition 


—— — — 3 — 


(1) Henry was great grandfather to both. 
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gienaxv I. was founded on the canons, it gave way to 
An! 1189. reaſons of ſtate, and John became again earl of 
Glouceſter, by his marriage with Avice. Tho? 
Richard had in a manner divided his kingdom 
with his brother; he would not however give him 
any ſhare in the adminiſtration, fearing he ſhould 
become too powerful : this fear induced him to make 
John take an oath, that he would live in Nor- 
mandy; but before his departure he excus'd him 
Longchamp from the performance of it. He made his favourite 
the chancellor, Longchamp and the biſhop of Durham, Joint re- 
and 2 gents of the kingdom: the former was a Norman 
; ns re- of mean extraction, who by the King's favour was 
ren become biſhop of Ely, high chancellor, and the 
Pope's legate in England; theſe dignities, together 
with the regency, entruſted to him by the King at 
his departure, made him the moſt powerful ſubject 
ever known in England: wherefore, *tis not with- 
out ground, that a certain hiſtorian gives him the 
titles of prince and pontif of the Engliſh, ſince in 
his perſon were united the ſpiritual and temporal 
power of the kingdom. 
Richard Richard having taken the care he thought neceſ- 
makes an alli- ſary for the government of the ſtate, he endeavour'd 
ance with the to ſecure its tranquility by renewing his alliances with 
King of Scot. the Kings of Scotland and Wales: to which end, 
wy he invited theſe two princes into England, to regu- 
late all affairs between them, and thus, to obviate all 


Mat. Paris. 


theſe, who had good reaſon to be ſatisfied, enter'd 
into a ſtrict alliance with Richard; and as ſome au- 
thors aſſure us, ſent his brother David with five 
thouſand men to accompany him in his voyage. 
Griffin King of Wales, ſent Rice his eldeſt ſon to 
England; but upon ſome difficulties which occur'd 
in the ceremonial, this prince return'd without having 
ſeen the King. However, the affairs Richard had 
with the Welſh, not being of great importance, 
the diſappointment was not ſufficient to retard his 
voyage. Wap | 
Every thing being in readineſs, Richard went to 
France with all his troops, and took the rout of 
Marſeilles, where his fleet had orders to wait for 


A' 1190, 
he goes to 
ap Ni at 
Vee. him. The two armies of France and England 
M. Paris. join'd at Vezelai, according to the agreement made 
_ Ger. by the two reſpective Kings: upon their meeting 
R.deHoveden, they renew'd their alliance, and engaged to each 
They renew other a mutual protection on all occaſions; they 
theiralliance : alſo agreed, that all miſunderſtandings which during 
their abſence might happen between their ſubjects, 
ſhould be ſuſpended till their return. The biſhops, 
who waited on them to the ou of rendezvous, 
| promiſed to excommunicate all who ſhould offer to 
they ſet out to. diſturb the quiet of either kingdom. The two 
gether, and monarchs having ſertled every thing they thought 
part at Lyons. conducive to the ſucceſs of their undertaking, 
march'd together as far as Lyons, where they parted, 
Philip took the rout of Genoa, and Richard that of 
Richard does Markeilles, where he was to meet his fleet: but he 
pe waited there a conſiderable time to no purpoſe, a 
elles violent ſtorm having fo diſperſed his ſhips they 
could not join; and ſome of them being obliged 
to ſtand in for Portugal, that King made uſe of 
the ſuccour providence had ſent him, to relieve the 
town of Santaren, which Miramolin of Africa had 
beſieged, 
fleet's arrival at Marſeilles, as ſoon as Richard ex- 
pected, he would wait no longer, but N to be 
at Meſſina, the common rendezvous of all the croiſes, 
he equipt ſome ſhips, embark'd part of his troops, 
and ſet ſail for Sicily. An accident obliging him 
to come to an anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, 
the Pope ſent the biſhop of Oſtia to invite him to 
refreſh himſelf at Rome; but he did not accept the 
his fleet over- invitation. Some days after, he had the ſatisfaction 
takes lim in of ſeeing his fleet arrive with the remainder of his 
ys and of continuing his courſe for Meſlina 3 
Vol. I. | 


Richard ſets 
out from Mar- 
ſeilleswith part 
of his army; 


pretence of diſturbing his ſubjects. The former of 


Theſe delays having hinder'd the Engliſh 


he made uſe of the Emperor Henry VI, of the houſe 


| 


tent o 


„ 
? 


| proach 


force, if Tancred refuſed it. 


nians, in the interim, keepin 
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where he arriv'd the twentieth of September; The Ricnary I. 
ſight of ſo great - preparations caus'd no leſs ad- A 1190. 
miration in the Sicilians, than jealouſy in the King he arrives at | 
of France, who was not well pleas'd to ſee his troops Melina. 
inferior to thoſe of his vaſſal. As the reſidence of | 
theſe two monarchs in Sicily was productive of re- 
markable events, it is neceſſary, to give the better 

light into them, to ſer down their origin, 

Tancred, who then reign'd in Sicily, was natural ſon Affairs of 
of King Roger, who had left two children; William Sicily. 
ſurnam'd the Bad, and Conſtance a nun at Palermo. — | 
To William the Bad ſucceeded his ſon William te | 
Good, who having married Jane of England; ſiſter | | 
of Richard, died without iflue : after the death of | 
this prince, Pope Clement III, who then fill'd St. | 
Peter's chair, pretended that Sicily, as a fief of the 
church, devolved to the holy ſee. Tancred, how- 6 
ever, found means to get himſelf elected, pretend- 
ing there was an abſolute neceſſity of having a King 
in Sicily to protect it againſt the Saracens, who 
were in poſſeſſion of part of the iſland. Clement 
dying during theſe tranſactions, Celeſtin III kept up 
the ſame pretenſions; and treating Tancred as an 
uſurper, reſolved to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pluck 
the crown from his head: but as he was ſenſible he 
wanted ſufficient force to carry through this deſign, 


— — — —  — — — — 


of Suabia, and gave him, if he could conquer it, 
the kingdom of Sicily: to add a new right to this 
donation, he caus'd the princeſs Conſtance, daughter 
of Roger, to be taken away from the monaſtery of 
Palermo, and abſolving her of her vows; married 
her in her fiftieth year ro the Emperor Henry. Tho' 
there was little appearance of ſhe trom this mar- 3 
riage, yet Conſtance was with child in the fifty ſe- | | 
cond year of her age, and to prevent all ſuſpicions 
of a + ate child, was publickly deliver'd in a 1 
a ſon; named Frederick. The Queen 1 
dowager of Sicily having; according to all appe⸗- 
rance, enter*d too deeply into the Pope's intrigues, . 
Tanered ſhut her up in priſon, where ſhe had been 
A ſince that time; but at Richard's ap- 
e was ſet at liberty, and ſent to the King 
her brother, who did not think this a full ſatis- 
faction: he demanded the dower which King Wil- 
liam II, her huſband, had aſſigned her, and threaten'd 
This pretenſion, and 
the menace-with which it was attended, made the 
King of Sicily look upon Richard as a real enemy; 
who, ſeeing the ſatisfaction he required was not im- 
mediately given him, and, may be, apprehending 
ſome treachery on Tancred's ſide, thought it pru- 
dent to ſtand upon his guard: and to that end, 
ſeiz d on a caſtle and monaſtery which were not far Richard ſeizes 
from Meſſina, in which he ſecur'd his ammunition, on _ | 
by the means of a numerous gariſon. Tancred, . 
who was naturally ſuſpicious, did not in the leaſt 
doubt but Richard was come at the Pope's ſolicita 
tions, and that he only ſought an opportunity to 
deprive him of the crown, To prevent, as much _ 
as he could, this ſuppos'd deſign, he fo order'd The Brolith 
it, that on ſome. diſorders happening in Meſſina, te grinen cut lf 
the Meſſinians drove all the Engliſh out of the of Meſſina. N 
town, which could not be done without the loſs of ß = 
ſome lives. Richard, provok'd at this affront, im- Richard de- 
mediately reſolved upon affaulting Meſſina : but m_ ſatis- 
Tancred, who was at Palermo, proteſting that he Tanered 
was a ſtranger to this outrage, and aſſuring him he amuſes him. 
would puniſh the guilty, he reſpited his relentment, - | 
expecting the effects of this promiſe : the Meſſi- 
their gates ſhut 


” * * 


upon the Engliſh, and Tancre delaying the pro- A 
mis'd ſatisfaction, Richard, at length, perceiv'd he Richard takes 
only endeavour'd to amuſe him. He was ſo enrag'd Melina, 

at this, that without waiting any longer for a repara- 

tion which he could make himſelf, ' he reſolv'd to 

enter Meſſina by force. 


6g 38 


Accordingly he attack d 
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Ricnany I. the town with ſuch vigour, that he carry'd it at the 
An' 1190. firſt aſſault : he was no ſo ſooner enter'd but he diſ- 
He afonts play'd his colours in every quarter, even in that aſign'd 
Philip 3 the French. In arriving at Meſſina, to prevent 
quarrels among their ſoldiers, Philip and Richard 
had agreed to divide the town, one half for each 
nation ; *twas therefore evident that Richard, in 
ſetting up his colours in that half of the town al- 
lotted to the French King, had broke the agree- 
who reſents it. ment made with him; which, Philip reſented fo bit- 
terly, that the two Kings had come to an open 
rupture, if the lords on each fide had not enterpos'd 
Richard gives to reconcile them: Richard, at length, order'd his 
= -"i colours to be taken down, and proteſted he had no 
; intention to affront Philip, his only view being to 
compel the King of Sicily to do him juſtice for the 
injury offer*d to the Engliſh ; and to ſhew he acted 
uprightly, he put Meſſina into the hands of the 
Templers, till the diſpute he had with Tancred was 
decided. This agreement being made, Tancred, 
who had hitherto continued at Palermo, went to 
Richard at Meſſina, and reſolved without conſtraint 
A M — q to give him ſatisfaction on his demands: he enter'd 
and Tancred. INTO a treaty with him, by which he oblig'd himſelf 
Ry mers Fœ- to pay the Queen dowager twenty thouſand ounces 
dera. of gold for her dower, and as much to Richard for 
1 - certain legacies William the Good had left his father- 
; in-law Henry II: by the ſame treaty, a marriage 
was concluded between a daughter of Tancred and 
Arthur duke of Bretany, Richard's nephew ; and 
the King of Sicily moreover promiſed to fit out ten 
gallies and fix large ſhips for the ſervice of the 
croiſes : on theſe conditions, Richard gave up all 
other pretenſions, and ſubmitted his ſtates to the 
-Pope's cenſure, if he violated his oath. Theſe two 
on being in appearance thoroughly reconciled, 
ichard made a preſent to Tancred of Arthur the 

Great's ſword, called by the Britons Caliburn. 
An' 1191. - Though Tancred outwardly appear'd ſatisfy'd, 
hag mic. he could not eaſily digeſt a treaty which he had 
underſtanding been compel'd to ſign: he could have wiſhed 
between Ri- to have engaged the King of France in his quarrel, 
| on” and and have made a league with him againſt Richard ; 
* but this propoſal not having been well received, he 
bent his thoughts another way; as he could not ſe- 
arately be revenged on Richard who had offended 
him, nor on Philip who had refuſed him his aſliſtance, 
he reſolved to be revenged on both at once, by 
ſowing diſſenſion between them. To ſucceed in his 
views, he privately inform'd the King of England, 
that Philip meditated ſome dangerous deſigns againſt 
him, and even ſhew'd him letters, as he ſaid, from 
the duke of Burgundy, by which it appear'd that 
he did not ſpeak without grounds. Richard believ'd 
him, and complain'd of this to Philip, who on his 
ſide accus'd him with ſeeking pretences to break 
their union. This quarrel went fo far that the two 
aal requires monarchs came to an open rupture. Philip ſent Ri- 


Quarrel be- 
tween the two 
Kings. 


marry Alix. chard word, that if he did not conſummate his mar- 


8 riage with Alix, as he was obliged to do, that he 
faſes it, fr ſhould look 5 him his greateſt enemy. Ri- 
which he gives Chard anſwer'd him with the ſame haughtineſs, 
a pertinent that he could not marry a princeſs who had had a 
reaſon, child by the King his father; which he offer'd to 
prove by witneſſes then in ny; Philip not think- 
ing fit to puſh this affair any farther, as he was ſa- 
tisfied it muſt be very prejudicial to the honour - of 
h his ſiſter, deſiſted from his demand, and after ſeve- 
Agreement ral negociations, conſented that Richard ſhould be 
—_ the at liberty to marry elſewhere: a liberty, he had al- 
"volt, JO. ready taken, having concluded a marriage with Be- 
dera. - renguelle of Navarre. Philip's moderations ſeem'd + 
Tom. 1. p. 69. to produce a thorough reconciliation between the 
| two Kings, but Tancred's account had made ſuch | 
an impreſſion upon the Engliſh prince, and what 
* this latter had offer'd to prove with regard to Alix, 
had fo anger'd Philip, that from that time forward 


— 
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poſed every thing for their voyage. 


they were preparing for their departure, Richard, 
touched with a ſincere repentance for his ſins, made 
a general confeſſion of them, which produced a con- 
ſiderable amendment in his conduct. Tis pity this 
author did not particularize the fruits of this repen- 
tance, as *tis ſurprizing we can find no other than 
that of his deſire of confering with a certain Ciſter- 
clan abbot whom he ſent for. This abbot, named 
Joachim, was through all Italy reckon'd a pro- 
phet, and it is very probable, this made Richard 
| deſirous to know him. *Tis faid, that Joachim 
preaching one day before the King of England, 
aver'd the Anti-chriſt was already born; that he 
was in Rome; that he would be placed upon the 
pontifical throne, and that he would ſet himſelf a- 
bove all the gods, that is to ſay, above all the 
princes of the earth. Sometime afterwards, the 
Emperor and Empreſs received, upon their knees, 
the imperial crown from the hand of the Pope; 
who after having placed it upon their reſpective 
heads, as a mark of his ſuperiority, kick'd it off 
with his foot. This furniſhed ample matter for re- 
flection to thoſe who were prejudiced in favour of 
Joachim; they aſſerted that by this action of the 
Pope's, his prophecy was accompliſhed. 

The two monarchs having paſſed the winter at 
Meſſina, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit pre- 
pared for their voyage. Philip was 4 firſt who 
ſet ſail: Richard could not leave Sicily at the ſame 
time, waiting for the arrival of his mother Eleanor, 
who brought with her the princeſs of Navarre, his 
affianced wife. In effect, theſe two princeſſes arrived 
few days after Philip's departure. Eleanor return'd 
immediately, leaving Berenguelle with her daughter, 
the Queen dowager of Sicily, who deſign'd to accom- 
pany her brother to the Holy- land. Very ſoon after 
Eleanor's departure, Richard ſet ſail with a fleet of 
a hundred and fifty large ſhips, fifty-two gallies, ten 
great veſſels loaded with proviſion, and a very great 
number of ſmall ones, neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the fleet. We cannot diſcover the number of his 
troops, but by that of his ſhips, we may eaſily con- 
jecture the 1 


and Rhodes, it was over- taken and ſcatter'd by a 
violent ſtorm, which wrecked ſome upon the coaſts 
of the former iſle, at that time under the domi- 


reign authority, and had taken the title of Emperor. 
He was of an avaritious and brutal temper, and by 
his cruelties and inceſſant extortions, had drawn 


| po him the hatred of his ſubjects, tho? their fear 
0 


liged them to conceal it, waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to deliver themſelves from his tyranny, 
which, his own covetuouſneſs on the arrival of the 
Engliſh fleet afforded them, ſooner than they ex- 


the port of Limiſſo, impriſon*d thoſe who had eſ- 
caped the wreck, and ſeized upon all their effects; 
he would not even ſuffer the ſhip which convey'd 
the two princeſſes, to enter into the harbour, but 
was cruel enough to leave them expoſed to the vio- 
lence of the tempeſt. The fleet which had been 
diſperſed joining again upon the coaſts of this iſland, 
Richard with the greateſt reſentment, received the 
news of Ifaac's barbarity to the Engliſh': however, 
not to retard his voyage,” he onſy demanded his 
priſoners, and the effects which had Been taken from 
them; but the inſulting anſwer Iſaac ſent him al- 
tering his reſolutions, he prepared to make a de- 


ſcent in the iſland. The aſſault was ſo violent, oc 
| after 


A certain Engliſh hiſtorian tells us, that while 


ngliſh army was very conſiderable. 
While this fleet ſail'd between the iſlands of Cyprus 


Book VII 
they were never ſincere friends: however they dif- Ricuazy L 


w' 1191, 


nion of Iſaac, of the family of the Comnines, who rac King of 
having been made a governor of this iſland, for the Cyprus, cruel 
Emperor of Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſove- and aware 


pected. This barbarous prince, inſtead of giving he miſuſes the 
any relief to thoſe Engliſh who were caſt away near Engliſh. 
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Kcnand I. that after a great ſlaughter of the wg troops, | which gave him too much power in the northern Riexany: I. 
Ax' 1191. Iſaac was obliged to abandon the coaſt. The Eng- | counties. 8 Au 1197. 
s- f liſh improving this _— marched forward, at- Richard had named fix lords.counſellors. to the Pow eg 
coy" of tack'd the town of Limiſſo, carried it at the firſt | two regents z but Longchamp, who was not in an counſellors !:: 
Cyprus aſſault, and took Iſaac with his only daughter pri- | humour to liſten to any one's advice, imparted no named by the 


—— a 


ſoner. Few days after, this pretended Emperor 


found means to eſcape 3 but as none would receive 
him, he reſolved upon a voluntary ſurrender to the 
King of England, whom he aſked, as the only favour, 
not to be put in irons. Richard inſulting over his 


him to be bound in chains of ſilver. 

The taking of Limiſſo, inſpired Richard with the 
thoughtof ſubduing the whole iſland of Cyprus, which 
he found no difficult undertaking. The Cyprians were 
ſo rejoiced at their deliverance from their tyrant, 
that without the leaſt reſiſtance, they ſubmitted to 
a prince whom they looked upon as their deliverer, 
and who confirmed to them all the privileges they 
had enjoy'd under the Emperors of Conſtantinople. 

Guy de Luſig- Guy de Luſignan, King of Jeruſalem, who had ob- 
un comes to tained his liberty by giving up the town of Aſcalon 
necthim. to the Sultan, arrived at Cyprus during Richard's 
ſtay in that iſland, accompanied by his brother 
Jeoffety, Raymond of Antioch, Boemond his ſon, 
and ſome other princes and lords of Paleſtine, who 
came to implore the King of England's protection. 
Richard con- Tt was here that Richard conſummated his marriage 
— with Berenguelle and not, as ſome have aſſerted, at 
— Meſſina. Before he quitted the iſland of Cyprus, 
he ſent his priſoner Iſaac to Tripoli in Syria, to be 
there confined ; but he took his daughter with him, 
in his voyage to Paleſtine. The regard he ſhew'd for 
this beautiful Cyprian, made it ſuſpected that com- 
paſſion was not the only motive for his keeping her 
with him; and theſe ſuſpicions were ſtrengthen'd 
when it was obſerved, that he by degrees grew cool 
towards his new ſpouſe. Theſe are particulars much 

fitter for a romance than a hiſtory. 
Commotions While Richard's affairs thus proſper'd in diſtant 
* countries, England began to ſuffer by his abſence. 
Mat. Paris, He had hardly croſſed the ſea, when the new regents 
G.Newbridge. not agreeing, after ſeveral quarrels, came at length to 
om, 696. th an open rupture. Longchamp had a great advantage 
ang. Over hiscollegue, not only by the poſts which he held, 
but by his ability, which gave him a ſuperiority 
which he knew very well how to improve; and ma- 
king uſe of the prejudice their diſunion cauſed to the 
publick affairs, he found means by degrees to exclude 
the biſhop from the adminiſtration, and to become 
abſolute maſter of the government. Such an act 
of authority might have been cover'd by the neceſ- 
ſity of the King's ſervice, if the man who excrciſed 
it, had been of another character: but Longchamp 
was known to be of a haughty and 1 temper, 
and ſo exceſſively ambitious, that he look'd upon his 
employments, however great, to be below his merit. 
He affected to appear in publick with a more nu- 
| merous and a more ſhining atrendance, than was the 
RdeHoveden: Kings. This extravagant e made an 
| | hiſtorian ſay, that when this prelate lay but a ſingle 
night at a monaſtery, he devouer'd the revenues of 
three years. He treated all the world with an inſup- 
portable arrogance, and made uſe of his power with 
an haughtineſs, which would hardly have been born 
from a ſovereign : beſide, he was a Norman and very 
partial to ſtrangers, two cauſes ſufficient to draw 
upon him the hatred of the Engliſh. The diſcarded 
biſhop had wrote to the King, who receiving his 
com ——— at Marſeilles, ſent him a patent for the 
government of the counties north of Humber. 

he ill adviſed prelate, ſhew'd this to 1 
who under pretence of examining it would never 


return it, and thus render*d his commiſſion: uſe- | 


He ſeine the feſs, 'To'this act of authority, he added as bold 


Dune. à Rroke, he ſeized the biſhop and confin' d him in 
callegue, ang Priſon, till he had deliver d up certain caſfles, 


1 


b 


misfortunes, literally granted his requeſt, and order'd 


affairs to theſe ſix lords; on the contrary, he was King. 
pleaſed to treat them with the utmoſt. contemꝑd 


to make their complaints to prince John, ſtill call*d John,” who 


promiſed them his protection, rejoiced at their dif- 
content giving him an opportunity and pretence 
of introducing himſelf into the government ; from 
which he thought himſelf unjuſtly debar'd. He 
immediately took advantage of the diſpoſition the 
greater part of the nobility were in with regard to 
the regent ; and ſo managed his cabals with them, 
that each promiſing to ſecond him, Longchamp's 
ruin was determin'd and only a pretence wanting, 
which was ſoon after found. | 


Sometime before Richard ſer out for the Holy- Cauſe of 


biſhop of York. This election was very much fall. 
his conſent had been neglected, or whether he had 
deſign'd this dignity for any other; he was, in his 
paſſion, very near ſeizing upon the perſon of Jeoffery : 
however, upon his proteſting that he would not in- 
ſiſt upon this election, and promiſing he would not 
aſk the confirmation of it from the Pope, Richard 
was induced to pardon him, but commanded him, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure, to reſide in Normandy, 
*till the expedition of the Holy- land was ended: 
after the King's departure, Jeoffery contrary to his 
promiſe, required and obtain'd a bull, which con- 
firm'd his election, and without vouchſafing to in- 
form the regent of it, deſign'd to repair to England, 
and take poſſeſſion of his dignity. Longchamp, 
acquainted with what had pafsd, had ſent orders 
to Dover to take him up, by which means the 
prelate at his arrival, had only the time to get into 
a church, where he thought himſelf ſhelter'd from 
all inſults ; but this not being ſufficient to prevent 
the execution of the regents orders, Jeoffery was 
drag*d from the altar and impriſon'd in the caſtle. 
This violence gave prince John an opportunity of 
acting openly againſt Longchamp; as he knew 
himſelf. ſupported by all the lords, he ſent him 
word he wou'd do well to releaſe the archbiſhop, 
Longchamp, in no humour to receive ſuch abſolute 
orders from a prince who had no right of com- 
manding, reſuſed to obey them. This was exactly 
what prince John wiſh*d for. Few days after, the 
pr was ſummon*'d to pron before an aſſembly 

of ſpiritual and temporal lords, conven*d at London 
in the church of St. Paul. Their meaſures were ſo He is cited, 


abandon'd by all, and obliged to appear before an condemned. 
aſſembly which had already reſolv'd his overthrow ; 
he was accuſed of having exceeded the limits of his 


| power in ſeveral points, eſpecially for having uſurp'd 


ro himſelf the ſole authority, when it ought to have 
been divided with the biſhop of Durham, and thoſe 
whom the King had appointed counſellors. The 
archhiſhop of Canterbury and the earl ot Pembroke 


| complain'd, chat having receiv'd a commiſſion from 
the King, dated at Meſſina, which made them col- 


legues to Longchamp in the government of the 
kingdom, that prelate wou'd never allow them to 


enter upon the exerciſe of their office, There are 


hiſtorians, notwithſtanding, who aſſure us, theſe two 

lords never durſt ſhew their commiſſion to the re- 

gent, leaſt they ſhou'd meet with the ſame treat- 

mar with the biſhop of Durham; however, upon 
tne 


accuſations, Longchamp was deprived of the 
| regency, 


This abſolute manner of proceeding, at length obli- They cm-. 
ged the biſhop of Durham and theſe councellbrs, . prince 


ear] of Morton, a title he bore at the time of his 1 
| firſt marriage. This young prince, who willingly * | 


land, his natural brother Jeoffery was elected arch- Lowgehamp's 


i 
againſt the King's inclinations ; whether the aſking R.deHoveden. 


well taken, that Longchamp found himſelf at once impeach'd.and 


\ 
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Rrenand'l. regency; which was confer'd on the archbiſhop. of 
er. Roan, till the Kong pleaſure could be known. 
— Iver er Longchamp, was alſo deprived of the keepiig of 


all kis poſts. the tower of London, and the caſtle of Windſor; | 
vl Wk of both which, the archbiſhop took poſſeſſion... This 
igour not ſatisfying.hts enemies, he was compel'd 


by - threats, to lay down, in the church of Canter-' 


he iimpri- bury, his legate's croſs, and was then thrown into 
> _ riſon ; ſome days after, he found means to eſcape, | 
he eſcapes, and but was retaken upon the ſea ſide, dreſs'd like a 


b. woman, with a bundle of linen under his arm, and 


in this diſguiſe was carried to the caſtle of Dover, 

through the huzza's of the populace. Prince John, 

however, fearing to expoſe himſelf to the Pope's 

| reſentment, ſhou!d he keep his legate in priſon, 

he is let at 1i- order'd him to be ſet at liberty, and permitted 

berty, him to withdraw into Normandy. Longchamp 

no ſooner found himſelf in ſecurity, but he wrote 

to the Pope and King, to inform them of the 

ill treatment he had received. Theſe letters could 

not come to Richards hands of a conſiderable time, 

but the Pope, who was ſooner acquainted with the 

affront his * had ſuffe r'd, was extreamly offen- 

The Pope ded at the character be ing fo vilified; and without 

ive the bi. waiting to hear what prince John could alledge to 

. N to juſtify his behaviour, ſent to the biſhops. a poſitive 

cate prince order for his excommunication. John, intimidated 

Jokn. by the Pope's: threats, would have re-eſtabliſh'd 

Longchamp, if the biſhops themſelves, who dreaded, 

being ſubjc& to that imperious prelate, had not op- 

They refuſe to Poſed it. Thus the Pope's orders were without effect, 
obey. and — durſt never return into England. 

ohn intro - Longchamp's being depoſed having given the 

ces nes ves a greater ſhare in the government than the 


into the go- ing his brother could have wiſhed ; he made uſe of 
He = a „it to pave his way to the throne. If he had not at 


ſchemes, to firſt the deſign to make uſe of the King's ablence to 
make ſure of uſurp the crown during his life, 'tis at leaſt certain 
the crown. be intended to ſccure it to himſelf, in cafe his brother 
died in his voyage. He knew very well there was 

another prince who had a right prior to his: this 

was his nephew, Arthur duke = Bretany, fon of 

his elder brother Jeoffery : and *twas this, which 

made him before hand take meaſures to prevent his 

rival. His only care was to become lar, to 

gain the affections of the Eng)iſh, eſpecially of the 
inhabitants of London, whoſe privileges he con- 

\ firmed in a general aſſembly. This piece of ſervice 

ſo gain'd the hearts of the Londoners, that in taking 

an oath of fealty to the King, they voluntarily added 

a ſolemn obligation to acknowledge John for their 

ſovereign, in caſe Richard died without iſſue. *T was 

thus the prince gain'd ground by degrees, and la- 

bour'd by his ſecret practices to form a party able 

to ſupport him aink his nephew; which in the 

ſequel he would have made: uſe of for the perpetra- 

ting deſigns much leſs innocent againſt the King his 

' brother. During theſe affairs Richard, by the bravery 

| of his actions, which ſtruck the world with aſtoniſh- 
ment, render'd his name immortal, and made the 

Saracens fear the ſubverſion of their empire was at 

hand: but before we mention the exploits of this prince 

in Paleſtine, it is neceſſary ſuccinctly to take notice 

of the ſituation that country was then in, and of 

what had happen'd ſince the chriſtians had there 

| ſettled. | 
2 The conqueſts made by the chriſtians in the eaſt, 
— ron vere erected into a kingdom, of which Godfrey de 


Bouillon was the firſt; monarch. This kingdom Ricyay, L 


compriz'd Paleſtine and a part of Syria, which had Aw' 1191, 


been taken from the Saracens, ; Godfrey reign'd 

about a year ; Baldwin! his brother who ſucceeded 

him wore the crown £ighteen years; and at his death, 

left it to his couſin Baldwin II, who kept it thirteen 
years. This prince left but one daughter, married 

to Foulque count d' Anjou, who after the death of 

his father - in- law became King of Jeruſalem, and 
reign'd eleven years. He had, by a former wife, 
Feoffery, who was count d' Anjou, and father of 
Henry II, King of England. By his ſecond mar- 

riage Foulque left two ſons ; the eldeſt, named Bald- 

win, was twenty-four years * the throne of Je- 
ruſalem, and ſucceeded by his brother Amauri, who 
reign'd twelve years. Baldwin IV, his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, having no children, nor hopes of any, 
named for his heir his nephew Baldwin, ſon of his 

elder ſiſter Sibyl and William of Monferrat. After 

a reign of twelve years he died, leaving young Bald- 

win V, and the regency of the kingdom, to the 

care of Raymond earl of Tripoli. Sibyl, the King's 
mother, in the mean while, marry'd Guy de Luſig- 

nan, who, as huſband to that princeſs, pretended to 

the tuition of the King, and the government of the 

ſtare. The count of Tripoli vainly oppoſed his 
preten ſions, by inſiſting on the will of the late King. 

Guy being ſupported by his wife Sibyl, ſeiz'd on 

the regency 3 and ſoon after became King himſelf by 

the death of Baldwin, which was ſuſpected to be 
haſten'd by poiſon, to leave him a tree paſſage to 

the throne. This revolution ſoon produced one Cauſe ofthe 
more fatal: the earl of Tripoli made preparations, loß of Tol. 
reſolving to uſe his utmoſt efforts to dethrone Guy, 

whom he looked upon as an uſurper and murderer 

of the late King. To the great misfortune of the 
chriſtians ot that country, Guy thought of calling 

into his aſſiſtance Saladine Sultan of Egypt. This 
infidel prince joyfully receiv'd an invitation which 

gave him a fair opportunity of entering a country, 
whence his predeceſſors had been driven fourſcore 

and ten years before. Under pretence of ſuccour- Saladine take 
ing the King of Jeruſalem he enter'd Palaſtine with Irres of 
a formidable army, and immediately ſeiz'd upon Palaftne, 
Acre, or Ptolemais, Aſoth, Berytus, and ſome 

other towns, In the beginning he pretended to act 

for the King; but at length he thought he might 
ſecurely take off the maſk, and openly make known 

his deſign to drive the chriſtians out of Paleſtine. 

Guy, who had too late perceived his fault, would 


in vain ſhut himſelf up in his capital; as it was ill and Jeruſalem, | 
provided, he could hold out but a month's ſiege, au ae oy 


fell into the hands of his enemy, and was forced to e 2 
give up Aſcalon to obtain his liberty. Thus Sala- him Aſcalon. 
dine found means to deſtroy both rivals, whoſe 
quarrel had given him an opportunity of invading 
Palaſtine. | | 

It was to eſtabliſh this ruin'd kingdom, that the The chriſtians 


"monarchs of France and England with very nu- beſiege Acre. 


merous armies, compoſed of all the nations in Eu- 

rope, eſpecially of French and Engliſh, had under- 

taken this expedition. Before Philip arrived in 
Paleſtine, Guy de Luſignan, Conrad marquis de 
Monferrat, James d* Aveſnes, with ſome other princes 

and lords, and with German, Flemiſh and. Italian 

troops, had inveſted * Acre, and had already lain : 
a year before it. As ſoon as Philip, who firſt left Philip ans 
Meſſina, had landed his troops he quarter'd about at the hege. 


L 


— 4 
* 


Acre, or Acon, named Protemais, from Prolemy'I „King of Egypt, who re-edified it. It was called by the French St. Jean 


d Acre on account of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem r 


ing there, ard defended the city againſt the Saracens. In its flouriſhing 


ſtate it was large and ſtrong built, of a triangular form, two ſides of which were waſhed by the ſea, and the third open d to a campaign 


which was very ſtrongly fortified : in the middle of the town ſt 


a very high tower, whereon a light was always placed to be a guide 


- for. mariners; but when the Turks, after along ſiege; had taken it, they ruin'd it in as barbarous manner, as if they had reſolved to take 
full revenge of the blood it had colt them, and from which ruin it has never been able to retrieve it ſelf : tis now in ſo low a condition, 
that except a large-khan or inn, in which the French faQurs refide! a moſque, and a few cotts, nothing 15 to be ſeen here but vaſt; ruins. 


On the north and eaſt it is encompaſſed by a | | Fil gia; jon the weſt 3; is waſtied by the Mediterranean fea, on the ſouth by a 
JIE T1543 LIND une 10 0 11 a . . con 


large bay, extending as far as muunt carmel, 


\ 
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Ricnand I. the town, and continued the ſiege, tho? with little 
au 1191- ſucceſs. Richard afterwards arriving with freſh 

. troops, puſh'd it vigorouſly on his ſide. In ſhort, 

2 after Saladine had made divers attempts to relieve 
= own ſur- the town, it ſurrender'd upon capitulation. 
renders. Among the events of this famous ſiege we ought 
Richard - ke to take notice of one, which, tho? not very conſi- 
of ,--y derable in itſelf, was follow'd however by very re- 
markable conſequences 3 and at the ſame time proved 
very fatal to the King of England. In the attacks 
the chriſtians made upon the town, Leopold, duke 
of Auſtria, having got poſſeſſion of a tower, im- 
mediately ſet up his own ſtandard. Richard look- 
ing upon this action as an injury done the two 
Kings, who commanded the army in chief, order'd 
ſome of his men to pull it down, and trample upon 
it, Leopold warmly reſented this affront ; but as 
he was not in a condition to revenge himſelf, he 
conceal'd his diſpleaſure 'till he could have a proper 
opportunity of making it known. Unhappily for 
Richard one offer*d, when this prince leaſt thought 
of ir, and we ſhall find in the ſequel the duke of 
Auſtria was but too ſeverely revenged. 

One would think the taking of Acre ſhould have 
invited the Engliſh and French monarchs to have 
laid new ſchemes ; but when the chriſtian army ex- 
pected to march towards Jeruſalem, a diſſenſion, 
which aroſe between the two chiefs, made theſe hopes 
vaniſh. Since their being together, Richard had ac- 
quired a certain ſuperiority very mortifying to Philip. 
The number and the good condition of his troops, 
his perſonal bravery, of which he had given ſeveral 
proofs in the ſiege of Acre, and the taking the 
town itſelf, the honour of which was attributed to 
him, gain'd him the particular eſteem of the whole 
army. Philip could not without uneaſineſs ſee the 
King of England thus advantageouſly diftinguiſh'd, 
nor help ſhewing his jealouſy on all occaſions : but 
as he durſt not openly complain of more reſpect 
being ſhewn his rival, he ſought other pretences to 
colour his reſentment. The firſt he made uſe of, 
was demanding, of Richard a moiety of the iſland 
of Cyprus, pretending they had agreed to divide 
their conqueſts : Richard anſwer'd, their agreement 
was only in reference to what ſhould be won from 
the infidels ; adding, it was plain Philip did not un- 
derſtand it otherwiſe, ſince he had ſeiz d upon all 
the-earl of Flander's equipage, who died at the ſiege 
of Acre, without ever thinking of giving hima ſhare. 

Difute be To this was added another cauſe of diſpute. The 

tween Guy de crown of Jeruſalem was conteſted between Guy de 

Luſignan and Luſignan, and Conrad marquis de Montferrat : 

2 de Richard ſupported the pretenſions of the former, 

de ile er and Philip as ſtrongly maintain'd thoſe of the latter. 

Kingof ſeru- The ground of this difference, and the reaſons of 
alem. the competitors are as follow: 

Reaſons on Amauri, King of Jeruſalem, had by his firſt 

both ſides, wife, who was of the houſe of Courtenai, Baldwin 

IV who ſucceeded him, and a daughter named 

Sibyl : by his ſecond wife, neice of Emanuel Emperor 

of Conſtantinople, he had _ one daughter, nam'd 

Ifabel. Sibyl firſt married William de Montferrat, 

by whom ſhe had Baldwin V, who ſucceeded to his 

3 Baldwin IV. Her ſecond huſband was Guy de 

uſi 

died before her. Iſabel, half ſiſter of Sibyl, had 

alſo two huſbands; the firſt was Humphrey de To- 

ron, who, after the death of Baldwin V, had re- 

fuſed the offer the barons of Jeruſalem had made 

him of the crown. Conrad de Montferrat was her 

ſecond huſband, who, in her right, her elder ſiſter 

dying without children, pretended to the PR 

of Jeruſalem ; wherefore the queſtion was, if Guy 


A difference 
between the 
tuo Kings. 


Philip's 
falouly, 


| 


n, by whom ſhe had ſome children, who 


( 


de Luſignan ought to continue the title of King after 


the death of his wife Sibyl ; or, whether he ought to 


yield it up to the marquis de Montferrat, whoſe | 


wife was become ſole heir of the kingdom. In ef- 
No. 20. VoI. I. | 


| fect, this diſpute was about a bare title, Saladine Ricnaro I. 
being at that time not only in poſſeſſion of the Ye 1191. 


capital, but of almoſt the whole country; not- 
withſtanding this title was of importance at a time 
it was thought the arms of the Croiſes would re-eſta- 
bliſh the kingdom. Philip took the part of the 
marquis of Montferrat, poſſibly for no other reaſon, 
but that of Richard's having declared for Guy de 
Luſignan ; ſo great was the jealouſy between theſe 
two monarchs. Hardly was there a day paſs'd 
which did not afford ſome new cauſe for animating 
them againſt each other : Philip was jealous of the 
tame Richard had acquired ; who in his turn, com- 
plain'd that Philip, thro* ſpight and envy, raiſed 
obſtacles to the progreſs of the chriſtians arms. 


While theſe diſputes continued they were both ſeiz'd The twoKings 
with the ſame diſtemper, which was very near car- are ſeized with 


rying them off, tho* they eſcap'd with the loſs —— di- 
only of their hair. per. 


After their recovery, Richard ſeem'd more zea- Ax' 1192. 


lous than ever for carrying on his conqueſts upon Philip deſigns 


to return to 


the infidels ; but Philip reſolved upon returning to France; 


France, his illneſs having reduced him to fo weak 
a condition that he was Hom fit for action: he had, 
beſide, another reaſon which was not of leſs weight; 
an impatience to take poſſeſſion of Artois, which 
tell to him by the death of the earl of Flanders : 
he imparted this reſolution to Richard, who was 


very much ſurprized, as he apprehended Philip's which Richard 


deſign for returning into Europe was to ſieze upon oppoſes. 

his ſtates in France. One of the articles of their 
agreement was, that neither the one nor the other 

ſhould abandon the undertaking without a mutual 

conſent : Richard infiſting upon this, refuſed his 

conſent to Philip's departure before they had reduced 
Jeruſalem ; but however, as it was not poſſible for e at length 
him to make uſe of force, he gave over all oppo- conſents to it. 
ſition to his deſign : though Philip could not ob- 

tain this till he had taken a ſolemn oath (which he Philip's oath. 
was in a manner forced to) before the prelates and 

the principal officers of the two armies, not to attack 

any place belonging to Richard, either in France or 

England, till forty daysafter thatprince was returned to 

his dominions. In quicting Paleſtine, Philip left 

ten thouſand of his men with the duke of Burgundy, 

and in publick, commanded him to obey the King 


of England as he would himſelf ; but in all appea- 


rance, in private he gave him quite contrary orders; 

which Mezerai ſeems pretty clearly to acknowledge, Mezeral. 
when he ſays, Richard had taken the town of Jeru- 

ſalem had he not been prevented by the jealouſy of 

the duke of Burgundy. 

Soon after the departure of the King of France, Richard and 
Richard and Saladine exhibited a moſt horrid ſpec- Saladine put 
tacle to their armies, by putting to death their pri- cp”. 
ſoners on each ſide. Fis very hard to ſay which of de 
the two princes firſt began this cruelty, ſome im- 
puting it to Saladine, and others laying it at the 
door of the King of England : theſe latter ſeem to 
me to be the beſt grounded; the Saracen monarch 
had refuſed to make good the capitulation of Acre, 
whereas no reaſon can be alledged for Saladine having 
been guilty of this cruelty, except that of his ſavage 
temper z yet in all other reſpects, he appears to 
have been a very generous prince. What cannot be 
doubted is, that the duke of Burgundy, imitating 
the example Richard had ſet him, beheaded all the 
priſoners he had in his power. I don't take upon 


me to decide what may be the right of war with re- 


ard to priſoners whoſe ſovereign refuſes to per- 
Een the articles of a capitulation, nor how far the 
right of repriſals ought to extend; but I think 
would hardly be deceived who avers, that whoev 
rigorouſly makes uſe of his right in ſuch occaſions, 
runs the hazard of being guilty of a very great - 
juſtice : the examples, however, of ſuch barbarity 


| are ſeldom found 1 hiſtory. | 
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The ſiege of 
Aſcalon is re- 
ſolved on. 


Richard ob- 
tains a great 
victory over 
Saladine. 


— — 


Aſter the departure of the French, Richard held 
a great council of war, in which the ſiege of Aſca- 
lon was reſolved upon. To put this project in ex- 
ecution, he nach 6 along the ſea ſide, and his 
fleet, which was laden with all ſorts of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, ſail'd within ſight of the 
troops, and furniſhed them with neceſſaries. 
Saladine, inform'd of the deſigns of the croiſes, 
poſted himſelf very advantageouſly upon their rout, 
with an army YT three hundred thouſand men; 
whatever diſparity there was in their forces, Ri- 
chard determined to attack him in that poſt, He 
comprehended, that if he could defeat this army, 
not only the taking of Aſcalon would be the con- 
ſequence of his victory, but the ſiege of Jeruſalem 
would be render*d leſs difficult: but on the con- 
trary, if he avoided the fight, this numerous ar- 


my of infidels would be a continual obſtacle to the 


execution of his deſigns. According to this reſo- 
lution, he approached the enemy; and having drawn 
up his army, marched towards them with an un- 
daunted countenance. James d' Aveſnes commanded 
the right wing, the duke of Burgundy the left, and 
the King placed himſelf at the head of the main 
body. Saladine had conceal'd part of his army to 
the right, behind ſome little hills; as he thought 
this foreſight would be of great uſe to him, he would 
not loſe the advantage of his ſituation, and there- 


fore, without making any motion, reſolutely waited 
the aſſault, 


Deſcription of The battle beginning by the right wing of the 


the battle. 


of number, ou the N 
1 


chriſtians, the Saracens received James d'Aveſnes 
witha reſolution, which, together with their ſuperiority 
e commanded into a diſor- 
der, and could not, of a long time, be redreſs'd. James 
d'Aveſnes was ſlain, while he was endeavouring to 
re- animate and rally his troops to charge again. At 
the ſame time the duke of Burgundy fell with great 
fury upon the right wing of the Saracens, which, 
according to their general's order, fighting in retreat, 


was cauſe of the duke of Burgundy's puſhing for- 


ward (with more reſolution than prudence) a great 


way beyond the main body; Saladine, 2 


his affairs went well on the left, and the duke of Bur- 
gundy with his wing was divided from the reſt of the 
army, made his concealed body of troops advance: 
theſe, who came down from the hills in great num- 
bers, hem'd in the duke of Burgundy on all ſides, and 
made great ſlaughter in the body he commanded. 
"Twas now or never for Richard to fave the 
chriſtians honour, and to repair their loſs : he had 
on his ſide fought with great ſucceſs, and though 
he had met with an obſtinate reſiſtance from the 
body which he engaged, yet he compell'd them to 
a diſorderly retreat : = was buſted in purſuing his 
enemies, when news was brought him of the unfor- 
tunate ſituation of the right wing, and of the danger 
the left was in: on this advice he ſtopp'd the pur- 
ſuit, and turning towards the duke of Burgundy, 
fell impetuouſly upon Saladine's triumphing troops 
to rend from them a victory of which they thou « 
themſelves ſecure. On this celebrated occaſion, Ri. 
chard performed ſurprizing actions of bravery, 
which even the greateſt emulators of his glory could 
not but admire. *Tis reported by ſome, that he 
fought hand to hand with Saladine, and that having 
beat him off his horſe, he had certainly taken him 
priſoner if the Saracens had not us'd more than 
ordinary efforts to ſave their prince. However this 
combat might be between the two monarchs, it is very 
certain that Richard's bravery ſo changed the face of 
battle, that Saladine was obliged to re-inforce 
s right wing by drawing off part of his victo- 
rious troops from the left. This motion, which could 
not be made without ſome diſorder, gave the chri- 
{tians on the right time to recover themſelves : find- 
ing the vigour of the enemy ſomewhat ſlacken'd, 
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them to take to flight. 

Richard, in the mean while, with a reſolution 
which appear'd in ſome meaſure ſupernatural, main- 
tain'd the battle on the lett, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of the enemies, who had brought all 
their forces upon him : he might however have been 
born down by numbers, had not his right wing, 
which found no longer oppoſition, flown to his 
ſuccour. The Saracens finding themſelves flank'd 
by theſe new troops, broke their ranks with ſuch 
confuſion, that it was impoſſible for Saladine ever 
to rally them, The chriſtians taking advantage ot 
this diſorder, puſhed them with ſuch vigour, that 
at length they entirely routed, this prodigious army. 
Thus Richard, by his bravery and conduct, gain'd 
a compleat victory over the enemies of the chri- 
ſtian name, of whom 40,000 were left dead in the 
field of battle. James d'Aveſnes was the only 
officer of diſtinction the chriſtians loſt in this action. 

After this important victory, Richard continued his 
march towards the maritime towns of Aſcalon, Jaffa, 
and Cæſarea, which Saladine, after having demo- 
liſhed the fortifications, had thought fit to abandon. 


The reparation of theſe towns was of great im- Richard r- 
portance to the chriſtians, that they might in them pairs the ma. 
have magazines for their army, when it was farther 7'time towns 


advanced in the enemy's country ; and this was per- n 


haps the only reaſon obliged this victorious prince 
to make ſome ſtay at Jaffa. He has, however, 
been reproached by ſome for not having improved 
his victory, by marching directly to Jeruſalem ; but 
I know not if we ought to blame him upon their 
opinion : there are ſo tew capable of giving a ſolid 
judgment 8 theſe matters, eſpecially when circum- 
ſtances are ſo little known, that I do not take it to be a 
mark of prudence to give our ſentiments upon them. 


While Richard remain'd at Jaffa, an accident He happily 
happen'd to him which had liked to have proved eſcapes a great 
very fatal, and from which he eſcaped but by a“ 


ſort of a miracle. One day being over-fatigued 
with hunting, he laid himſelf to ſleep under a tree 
having only fix people with him, and was ſuddenly 
awaken'd by theapproach of ſome Saracen horſemen, 
who ſcem'd but at a little diſtance from him. Their 
ſmall number giving him no manner of apprehen- 
ſion, he immediately mounted on horſeback to pur- 
ſue them; but they, pretending fear, drew him into 
an ambuſcade, where he was ſuddenly encompaſs'd 
by a ſquadron of enemies. He defended himſelf 
for a long time with a ſurprizing bravery, and the 
number of his enemies was not ſufficient to make 
him think of a retreat : at length four of his people- 
being ſlain, he muſt either have been kill'd or taken 
priſoner, when a gentleman of his train named 
William Deſpreaux, ſeeing him in ſo great danger, 
cry*d out in the Saracen tongue, Tis I who am the 
King of England. At theſe words, thoſe who bore 


anger, 


hard upon Richard, quitted him to have ſhare in the 


honour of taking the ſuppoſed King : this ſtratagem 
gave Richard time to 5 himſelf by riding full 
ſpeed, while the Saracens, content with the ſucceſs 
of their enterprize, led their priſoner to Saladine. 
Deſpreaux had the prudence not to diſcover himſelf 
till he was brought into the Sultan's preſence, to 
whom he plainly acknowledged what he had done 
to ſave his maſter. Saladine applauded his faithful- 
neſs, and did him great honour : but as he rightly 
conceived, Richard would not ſuffer a man who had 
done him ſo great a ſervice to remain long in cap- 
tivity, he ſet his ranſom at ſo high a price, that he 
had ten emirs, or Saracen princes, in exchange for 
this faithful ſervant. | | 
The maritime towns being ſufficiently repair'd, 
Richard advanc'd towards the holy city, with a reſolu- 
tion to beſiege it. In his march, he had the good for- 


tune 
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they in a little time rallied, and furiouſly charging Ricuaxy] 
the Saracens who oppoſed them, at length forced Ax 1192 
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Kcuand 1. tune to meet the caravan of Babylon, which carried 
ax 1192- prodigious quantities of rich merchandize and all forts 
of proviſions to Jeruſalem. This convoy, eſcorted by 
ten thouſand horſe, finding themſelves ſo near the 
chriſtian army, would have retired ; but, Richard 
taking with him five thouſand of the flower of his ca- 
valry, fell ſo furiouſly upon the infidels, that herouted 
le diſtributes them and became maſter of the caravan. He took, 
he booty to in this action, three thouſand laden camels, and four 
hisarmy- thouſand horſes or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, 
le comes in all which he diftributed among his army. After 
ſglit of Jeru- this happy ſucceſs, continuing his march towards 
falem 3 mw Jeruſalem, he came to the top of a little hill, whence 
— 1 n ic had the ſatisfaction of having a proſpect of that 
; celebrated city 3 the taking of which was the prin- 
cipal end of his expedition : but the adjacent 
country being deſtitute of forage, he was reduced 
to the vexatious neceſſity of deferring the ſiege to 
the tollowing ſpring. This delay gave his enemies 
and emulators a pretence to abandon him. The 
The dukesof duke ot Auſtria withdrew the firſt. The duke of 
Auſtria and Burgundy, who could not bear longer to contribute 
Burgundy to the glory of a prince whom he look'd upon as 
vids. i rival to the King of France, follow'd him ſoon 
after; and notwithſtanding he dy'd at Acre, when 
he was ready to embark, yer that did not prevent the 
The Italian French troops ſetting fail for Europe. The re- 
refuſe to terre treat of the Germans and French; the marquis de 


lle takes the 


of Baby lon. 


1; one. Montferrat refuſing to ſerve with the Italian troops, 
for the reduction of a country, to which he pre- 
Richard's tended, and was deſtin'd for another; the news 


jullificauon, Richard received from England; the apprehenſions 
he was in of Philip's making war upon him in his 
abſence ; the diminution of his own troops by ſick- 
neſs and battles ; all theſe together were more than 
ſufficient to make him think of his return. Theſe 
very reaſons ought alſo to juſtity the truce he made 
wth Saladine, without liſtening to the idle decla- 
mations of thoſe who have ventured to condemn 
him, for having abandon'd his expedition when he 
was within ſight of Jeruſalem. *T'is very eaſy to 
perceive, by the ſmall remainder of his troops, that 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have ſuc- 
ceeded in fo difficult an enterprize as the ſiege of 
that capital then was. The winter ſeaſon had al- 
low'd the enemy time to furniſh it with all manner 
of proviſion and ammunition, and the gariſon within 


Ricard it was not inferior to the chriſtian army. Saladine 
makes a truce being appriz'd of Richard's deſign to withdraw, 
of three years 


with Saladine, thought it his intereſt to haſten the departure of ſo 

ormidable an enemy, by offering a truce of three 

years. All the principal officers of the chriſtian 
army readily accepted the propoſition, each being 
glad, after { many fatigues, to enjoy ſome repoſe in 
his own country. Richard therefore accepted the 
truce propoſed him, on theſe conditions : that the 
town of Aſcalon ſhou*d be diſmantled, and that it 
ſhould be fortify'd by neither party during the truce. 
That Joppa or Jaffa and Acre or Ptolemais, ſhould 
remain to the chriſtians, with all the other towns they 
poſſeſſed in Paleſtine ; that they ſhould have free 
liberty to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, without 
paying any toll, and ſhould be allow'd an open 
commerce throughout all the Sultan's dominions. 
This treaty being concluded, Richard ſent wbrd to 
Saladine, that as ſoon as the truce was expired, he 
muſt expect to ſee him renew his efforts to wreſt 
from him the Holy-land. The Sultan, with a po- 
liteneſs which ſavour'd nothing of the barbatian, 
anſwer'd, if it was his fortune to loſe that part of 
his dominions, he had rather it became the conqueſt 
of the King of England than of any other prince 
in the world. This was the ſucceſs of that famous 
cruſade, which had drein'd France and England of 


both men and money : it proved of very little ſervice 


to the oriental chriſtians, but was the ruin of thoſe Ricnaro I. 
of Europe by the immenſe ſums employed in it: A197: 
and beſide it proved the ground of wars, which 
afterwards walked France and England, as we ſhall 

find in the ſequel. 

Richard fearing, that in his abſence, Saladine The marquis 
wou'd break the truce, aſſembled all the heads of of Montferrat 
the army to chuſe a general fit to command the 4 ap 
troops deſign'd to be left in Paleſtine. The choice eaſt. 
fell upon the marquis de Montferrat, to Richard's 
great aſtoniſhment, who had openly declared againſt 
him: however he gave his conſent, and ſacrificed 
his own reſentment to the common good of the 
chriſtians. Soon after the marquis was aſſaſſinated He is afſaſina- 
by two villains ſent by Vieil de la Montagne, the ted. 
prince of a people who inhabited the adjacent parts 
of Antioch call'd Chaſſins, or ſome ſuch name: 

This Montagne kept a gang of people in his pay, 

whom he iſpatch'd into all parts of the world on 

ſuch expeditions; from w ence the Francs gave 

him the name of prince of the aſſaſſins, or pro- 

bably, the word affaſn takes its origin from theſe 

people. The author of this murder not being 

at firſt diſcover*d, ſome ſuſpected Richard, as he 

was an enemy to the marquis : but he himſelf was 

ſo far from ſuch a (1) thought, that he order'd his 

wite to put the town of Tyre, which was in his 

poſſeſſion, into the hands of that monarch. Alter 

the death of the marquis de Montferrat, by Richard's 

intereſt, Henry count de Champaign, his and the Henry count 
King of France's nephew, was elected in his place ; de Champagne 
after which he married him to Iſabel, widow of the elected in his 
deceaſed, who brought him Iſabel, titular kingdom Gidlet. Hiſto- 
of Jeruſalem. As for Guy de Luſignan, he re- ria de Re Lu- 
warded the loſs of his empty title by the gift of fignani, I. 1. 
the real kingdom of Cyprus; tho? he had already 

ſold-it to the templers: but the reiterated complaints 

of the Cyprians, who were no table to bear the tyran- 

ny of their new ſovereigns, made Richard think he 

might juſtly revoke his fale ; but whether in this he 

acted fairly, is not at preſent neceſſary to examine; tis 

enough that Guy was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 

which continued near two centuries in his family. 

The affairs of the eaſt being thus regulated, Richard em- 
Richard, impatient to ſee England again, embark'd barks for Eu- 
at Ptolemais, and ſteer'd his courſe for Corfeu, an 8 
iſland ſituated in the entrance of the Adriatic gulf, y | 6, 
probably deſigning to land ſomewhere in the ex- den. 
tremity of that gulf, and to continue his journey 

by land in traverſing Germany: however ſome tell 

us, this was not his intention, and that the winds 

forced him to ſteer that courſe : whatever was his 

deſign, he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and 

forced upon the coaſt of Iſtria, afterwards between He is ſhip- | 
Aquila and Venice, his gally ſplit upon a rock; wreck'd near 
with great difficulty he eſcaped this danger, and de Aquila. 
immediately fell into another. Whether he was 

a ſtranger to the plan of the coufitry, or for ſome 

other reaſon which we know not, he got into the | 
duke of Auſtria's ſtates, and took the rout of He enters the 
Vienna: if this was not thro' ignorance, it is difh- ſtates of the 
cult to penetrate what his deſign could be; for it m_ of Au- 
was not only out of his way to England, but it 

was very imprudent to expoſe himſelf in the ſtates 

of a prince, whom he had ſo grievouſly affronted at 

the ſiege of Acre. However, he continued his journey 

in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, having good reaſon 

to apprehend the duke's reſentment ſhould he be 

known. His expences, and the imprudence of ſome 

of his attendance, occaſion'd a rumour being ſpread 

that the King of England was in thofe quarters. | 
The duke of Auſtria being apprized of it, cauſed the He his known, 
pretended pilgrim to be ſo narrowly watched, that ie, "ant | 
he was ſeized in a village near Vienna. This news, er og the 
having reached the Emperor Henry VI, he de- — 


— 


(1) We find in Rymer's Fœdera a letter from Montagne to the duke of Auſtria, by which he acknowledges himſelf the author of this mur- 
der: but this letter may, for many reaſons, be thought ſuppolititious, ambng others, becauſe it is dated from the year of the Pope's pontificatę. 


a 
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Ricard I. manded the priſoner of the duke of Auſtria, who, 
An' 1192. upon aſſurances of having a good ſhare in his ran- 
— put Richard into his hands. Thus a monarch 
vVvhoſe fame was ſpread over all the earth, and whoſe 
actions had raiſed him above all the princes of his 
time, loſt his liberty, and found himſelf in the power 
of the moſt avaritious and moſt ungenerous of all 

princes. 


An' 11932 The news of Richard's impriſonment was ſoon 
3 = known over all Europe, and eſpecially in England, 
priſonment Where it cauſed a great conſternation. Queen Eleanor, 
— mary in his mother, immediately took all poſſible care to 
* eden, Prevent this accident producing a fatal revolution, 
Cinon. Ger. She repreſented to the chief lords, that they could not 


vaſ. give the King more viſible proofs of their loyalty, 
Mat, Pari. than by vigorouſly oppoſing prince John's enter- 
prizes, with whoſe unjuſt deſigns they were not un- 
acquainted : that they ought chiefly to begin with 
this method to preſerve the tranquility of the king- 
dom ; after which, care would be taken to provide 
for other affairs. The Queen's exhortations; the 
unhappy ſituation in which the King found himſelf ; 
and the very great reputation he had acquired in the 
eaſt, all concur'd to keep the Engliſh lords ſteady 
in that loyalty which they owed their ſovereign. 
As they did not doubt but John would take advan- 
tage of this conjuncture to diſturb the ſtate, they 
enter*d into an aſſociation to exclude him from the 
overnment, at the very time this prince took mea- 
ures to ſeize upon it. This ſeeming to him a favou- 
be eee rable opportunity, he had laid the plan of taking 
nis brothers the adminiſtration of publick affairs into his hands, 
impriſonment that he might with more eaſe deprive the King his 
eo ſeize the brother of the crown; but he was prevented by the 
_ vigilance of the Queen and the barons, and had the 
mortification to ſee other regents eſtabliſhed for the 
government of the kingdom during Richard's im- 


John endea- 
vours to take 


priſonment : he ape” are; ara, uſed his endea- 


vours to break this aſſociation, ſo very prejudicial 

to him. He gave out that his only view was to 

ſecure himſelf againſt the pretenſions of the duke 

of Bretany, his nephew, in caſe the King his brother 

ſhou'd die in 8 3 but every ſtep he took 

was a plain indication that he rather aim'd at ob- 

ſtructing the King's return, ſhould he have the good 

fortune to get out of priſon : in effect, he neglected 

nothing which might put the fortify*d towns into his 

; hands, or win the governors over to his intereſt. 

in whichhow- Tt is not ſurprizing that in ſuch a conjuncture he 

ae 17 — gain'd ſome of them, but he found in general ſuch an 
great dimcul- . . . $6 

ties. oppoſition to his deſigns, that he perceived it im- 

ſible for him to ſucceed without ſtrengthening 

imſelf by the aſſiſtance of the King of France. 

When this reſolution was fixt, he ſet out to have a 

Heendeavours Conference with Philip. In paſſing thro' Norman- 

to gain the dy, he ſtay'd ſome days at Roan, and try'd, by all 

Normans. means poſſible, to corrupt the loyalty of the Nor- 

He makes an Mans. But this attempt proving vain, he went to 

alliance with Paris, where he made a treaty with Philip, who 

2 : could not be better pleaſed than to perplex Richard's 

eHoveden. Aen. 


If we may believe certain hiſtorians, John en- 


gaged himſelf to Philip, firſt to marry the princeſs 

Alix, whom Richard had refuſed ; and in the ſe- 

cond place, to do homage to the crown of France 

for the kingdom of England. I know not whether 

the authors who have aſſerted theſe two articles are 

well grounded ; but the treaty it ſelf which is to be 
Rymer's Fc found in Rymer's Fœdera, contains nothing like 
dera them, *Tis not very probable, that John, who was 
already married, —_ have obliged himſelf to take 
another wife; wherefore, tis more likely, that Philip, 
as the treaty ſpecifies, only received John to ns 
homage for thoſe provinces which the Sings of 
England held in France; and of which, as ſove- 
reign lord, he pretended a right of diſpoſing, 


F. l. P. 65. 


ohn having ſettled his affairs in France, croſs'd + 


the ſea with deſign to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to Ricuayy | 
gain over the King of Scots to his intereſt ; but Ax' iq. 
William, who could not forget the generous treat- Hey 
ment he had received from Richard, would not liſten Fen ba, 
to his ſolicitations, notwithſtanding all the methods gain the Ki 
he took to perſuade him the impriſon'd King would of Scots nde 
never recover his liberty. All John's attempts on He fl. 
the Normans and the 5 of Scotland failing, he n a 
thought of another method, which was to ſpread a King'sbeing 
report of the King's being dead in priſon ; and dead, 
upon the foundation of this rumour he pretended — *. 
to be crown'd ; but as there was no other account is refüfed bin 
of the King's death, he did not find the Engliſh diſ- 

poſed to make ſuch, a — T5 in his favour, with- 
out being more fully fatisfy*d of the truth of ſuch 
report : however, their-refuſal in this point, gave 
him a pretence to ſeize on ſome towns, hoping to 
accompliſh that by force he cou'd not bring about 
by fair means : but his party was ſo weak he made 
very little 8 | | 

During theſe tranſactions in England, Philip was Philipatachy 
not idle; fully perſuaded John's pretenſions wou'd Normangy 
give the Engliſh ſufficient employment at home, and 
diſable them from ſending ſupplies into Normandy, 
he reſolv*d to ſeize upon the provinces Richard held 
in France : accordingly, forgetting the oath he had 
made before he left Paleſtine, he took Giſors, Evreux; 
and made himſelf maſter of all Vexin; after which Hebeſiegs 
he beſieg'd Roan: he hoped to have ſurpriz'd this Roan, 
capital, the taking of which wou'd have drawn 
after it all the remainder of Normandy ; but had 
the mortification of being diſappointed in his deſign : 
the earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome days betore 
thrown himſelf into the town, made ſo gallant a 
defence, that after an aſſault in which the French he raiſes the 
were repuls'd with great loſs, Philip was compell'd ſiege. 
to raiſe the ſiege. 

Queen Eleanor, in the mean while, did not think Eleanorwanly 

ſhe had done enough in raiſing inſurmountable endeavours to 
obſtacles to the ambition of her youngeſt ſon ; ſhe Bet the Pope u 
uſed all poſſible means to procure the way liberty: Richad 
as the Emperor had not the leaſt colour for keeping 
him confined, ſhe thought a powerful interceſſion, 
ſuch as the Pope's, might poſſibly produce a good 
effect. This opinion had caus'd her often writing Rymers Fe. 
to the Pontif, to entreat he would undertake her dera. T. i. p. 
ſon's cauſe. As all her ſolicitations had proved uſe- 72 7 76. 
leſs, ſhe at length wrote him a letter full of re- ia ber nah |. 
proaches, which ſpoke her thorough reſentment of Queen tothe 
his coldneſs : ſhe complain*d that he had not taken Pope. 
the leaſt ſtep in favour of the impriſon'd King ; 
that he had refuſed ſending a nuncio to the Emperor, 
tho* he had, on affairs of much leſs importance, 
frequently ſent his legates into all the ſtates of chri- 
ſtendom: that his conduct in this point, was by fo 
much the more aſtoniſhing, as it cou'd no way 
derogate from his dignity, ſhould he in perſon ſo- 
licite the liberty of ſo great a monarch, who had 
lately expos'd his life for the ſervice of the church. 
In ſhort, ſhe repreſented to him, that the many 
obligations the holy ſee lay under to the Kings of 
England, merited ſome return; and that the ſer- 
vices they had done the Popes in the times of 
ſchiſms, could not be forgot without the ſtain of 
ingratitude : but all theſe inſtances were in vain 3 
the Pope did not think fit to intereſt himſelf for an 
unfortunate prince, fearing to diſpleaſe the King of 
France, who on the other hand ſolicited him not to 
engage in this affair. 


hile the Queen vainly endeavour'd to work Richardis con- 


* + » 4+. ducted to the 
upon the Pope, the Emperor to cover his injuſtice iet of the 


with ſome pretence, cauſed Richard to be conducted ꝑmpire afſen- 


to Haguenau, where the diet of the Empire was pled at Ha- 
aſſembled. The deputies the Queen and council guenau. 
had ſent to inform the King of the tranſactions in 
England, met this unfortunate prince upon the road 
infamouſly eſcorted like a criminal. This afflicting 
ſpectacle 
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nicnand I. ſpectacle, drew a flood of tears from their eyes, and 
An' 1193. forced ſome from the King: after they had, in 
the moſt tender and affecting expreſſions, diſcover'd 
how ſenſibly they were touched with his misfortune, 
and had aſſured him of the loyalty of his ſubjects 
in general, they informed him of his brother's en- 
terprizes, and of his ſtrict union with the King of 


ſituation of his affairs, it was no proper time for 
him to diſpute with the Emperor the conditions of 
his liberty; in this reſolution he was conducted to 
the aſſembly of the German princes, : where the 
The Emperor Emperor accuſed him on ſix articles, of which only 
accuſes him on one any way regarded him, and not one affected 
ixaticles. the German nation in particular. The firſt was, 
that Richard had enter'd into alliance with Tancred, 
to maintain the uſurper in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Sicily. The ſecond accuſed him of having 
rais'd obſtacles to the reduction of Jeruſalem, by 
quarreling with the King of France. The third 
tax'd him with having ſeized upon the kingdom of 
Cyprus, and made uſe of the arms of the Croiſes 
to {poil a chriſtian prince. The fourth related to 
the affront the duke of Auſtria ſuffer'd during the 
ſiege of Ptolemais. The fifth imputed to him the 
death of the marquiſs of Montferrat. The ſixth, 
reproach'd him with the truce he had made with 
Saladine, as a very great crime, and accus'd him of 
having had corre * with that infidel prince, 
to the prejudice of the common intereſt of chriſten- 

dom. 3 
Hejuifles — Tho' neither the Emperor nor the German princes 
kink, had any right to conſtitute themſelves judges of an 
Engliſh monarch, Richard did not think proper to 
inſiſt upon their incompetency : he was too appre- 
henſive of cauſing delays, which cou'd not but prove 
very prejudicial te his affairs (according to all ap- 
pearance this was the Emperor's only view) where- 
fore he anſwer'd in few words, that altho' he did 
not think himſelf accountable to any for his actions, 
however, he wou'd not refuſe to maintain his inno- 
cence before that auguſt aſſembly : not, that he 
look'd upon its members as his judges, but becauſe 
his honour required that all the world ſhou'd know 
him innocent. After this, he made his defence to 
every one of the ſix articles the Emperor had exhi- 
bited againſt him. As to the firſt, he ſaid, his treaty 
with Tancred no way fegarded the Emperor; that 
he did not make, but found Tancred King of Sici- 
ly, and that he had entred into a treaty with him, as 
a King actually in poſſeſſion of that kingdom. To 
the ſecond he reply d, that the ſmall progreſs made 
in the Holy-land, ought ſolely to be attributed to 
the jealouſy of the King of France, and that the 
blame ought entirely to be laid on him who firſt 
deſerted the enterprize, To the third, he anſwer'd, 
that as to the iſle of Cyprus, he had not taken it 
from a lawful prince, but from an uſurper and a ty- 
rant, whoſe barbarity juſtify'd the revenge he had 
taken, Finally, that he had given a convincing 
proof that he had been puſh'd on neither by ambi- 
tion nor avarice, ſince he had voluntarily given up 
that iſland to Guy de Luſignan, to make him a- 
mends for his loſs of the Kingdom of Jeruſalem. 
As to the fourth article, he ſaid, the duke of Auſtria 
had thoroughly reveng'd his affront, for which he 
might have demanded a more honourable ſatiſ- 
faction. As to the murder of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, he anſwer'd, with ſome emotion, that all his 
paſs'd actions ſufficiently teſtify'd him incapable of 
ſo infamous means to revenge himſelf on his ene- 
mies; adding, that the marquis himſelf before he 
expired, had ſufficiently elear'd him in recommend- 
to the princeſs his ſpouſe; the putting the town of 
Tyre into his hands, which doubtleſs, he would not 
have done, had he ſuſpected him the author of his 


OL. J. 


death. He dwelt ſomewhat longer upon the aecu- | 


ſation of his having kept a correſpondence with Ricuano It 
Saladine ; he repreſented to them, tho? with great, Au, 1193, 
modeſty, the ſhare he had born in the victory 


gain'd over that infidel prince; he accuſed the _ 
duke of Burgundy for having; thro? jealouſy,” de- th 


ſerted him at a time he intended to befiege Jeruſa- 


- lem: in a word; he added, that it was very eaſy to 
France. By this account he perceiv'd that in the 


conceive he had no ſordid intereſt in view when he 


agreed to a truce with the Saracens, ſince of all 


the booty had been taken with the caravan of Baby- 
lon, he had reſerved to himſelf no more than the 


rance had ſent the ** 

to confine Richard for life, who was therefore com- 1 

pell'd to purchaſe his liberty at the price of a of whom he 

150, ooo marks, the third part of which mone nn "Song 

the duke of Auſtria was to have for his ſhare. The e. 

Emperor alſo. exacted of Richard the ſending this 

ſum into 8 at his own hazard: to theſe 

ſevere conditions he farther required, that Richard 

ſnould releaſe the Emperor of Cyprus and his 

daughter, and give his niece Eleanor of Bretany 

in marriage to the duke of Auſtria's eldeſt ſon. 

Some author's add, that the Emperor not — * R.deHovedek 

with allthis, obliged Richard to make him an abſolute 

demiſſion of his crown of England, in which, how- 

ever, he afterwards inveſted him, on condition he 

paid an acknowledgment of five thouſand pound 

ſterling a year. Indeed, we cannot ſay this fact 1s 

very unlikely, conſidering the unhappy ſituation 

Richard was in at that time: but tis however 

very hard to believe that prince, notwithſtanding 

his confinement, could be guilty of ſuch a mean- 

neſs : beſide, we do not find the Emperor made any 

demand upon England, by virtue of this pretended 

ceſſion : and theſe hiſtorians, who relate this ſup- 

poſed fact, do themſelves tell us, Henry gave up 

this right before his death. To make this particu- The Emperor 

lar more likely, they infiſt upon the donation of the gives him the 

kingdom of f (ag which Henry made to Richard, titleof King of 

as being a recompence for the ſovereignty of Eng- Ales. 

land, which he had given up: but 'tis this very 

point which gives us ground to preſume they have 

confounded the homage Richard actually did for 

the Kingdom of Arles, which was given him, with 

the homage for England: and indeed it appears 

in the collection of publick acts, that Henry did Rymer's Fœ. 

confer the title of King of Arles upon Richard: and, gg T. F. 

no doubt, this latter prince did homage for that * 

imaginary kingdom, which had been long out of 

the Hands of the Emperor. n ET WO RY 
Richard having ſigned this treaty with Henry, Wenne 

he gave the Queen his mother advice of it; and en- in Rags - 

treated her to uſe all poſſible means for the ſpeedy em. 

raiſing of the money for his ranſom ; which was no 

inconſiderable ſum, with regard to the condition 

England was then in. Richard himſelf, in ſetting 

out for the Holy-land, had very near drein'd the 

the kingdom of what ready money could be found ; 

beſide, the Croiſes had carried off very great ſums z 

for which reaſons it was not eaſy to provide. for 

this new expence : however, the zeal of the re- 


gents was ſuch, they found means to raiſt 100,000 ́ꝓm 
marks, by impoſts and borrowing a year's revenue 
of the wool of the Ciſtercian and Sempringham 
orders; to which they added, the plate W 


liii 
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Ricuary I. by the churches, on the Queen's promiſe to make Before we cloſe this point of Richard's impriſon- Ricuazyj 


An' 1193. 


An' 1194. 
Philip and 
John uſe their 
endeavours to 
detain Richard 
in priſon, 


G. Neubridge. he ought to take care of himſelf for the Devil 
N. de Hoveden. 


fortune. In this perplexity his only reſource was to 
make yet a ſtricter alliance with Philip, and to en- 


They make 
offers to the 
Emperor. 


8 


pounds ſterling a month: but, if he would deliver 
| — into their hands, they would pay him the whole 


Henry delays 


executing the 


agreement. 
ok £ 


of any he had ever known. He had indeed good 
reaſon to be alarm'd; for the Emperor had actually 


He endeavours 


to elude it. 


The German 

pron per- 
uade him to 
keep his word, 


Richard is ſet 
ac liberty. 


he arrives in 


fifteen monthy of which time he had ſpent in a priſon. 


it good at the King's return. Wy 

| While the re — in England were thus buſied 
to raiſe money for; the King's ranſom, Philip and 
John ſet every engine to work to break the agree- 
ment made with the * upon the firſt news 
of which, the King of France wrote to John, that 


would very ſoon be unchain'd. This advice threw 
him into a very great conſternation 3 he ſaw all 
his hopes vaniſh 3 himſelf upon the point of ling 
into the hands of a brother too juſtly irritated, an 

entirely deſtitute of means to avoid this terrible miſ- 


deavour, by his aſſiſtance, to defeat the meaſures 
Richard had taken for the recovery of his liberty. 
As theſe two princes had one and the ſame intereſt, 
they agreed to act in cancert to engage the Empero# 
by advantageous offers to detain Richard in confine- 
ment. The biſhop of Beauvais was ſent to Henry 
with the offer of a hundred thouſand marks to be | 
paid him by Philip, and thirty thouſand by John, 
if he would confine Richard 'till Michaelmas; and 


of the remainder of the money for his ranſom, 


— . 


ment, that we may not come back to the payment Ax 119, 
| I 
ſhall at once ſet down all relating to that affair, Gi 
3 oceedingʒ 
well with regard to the Emperor as to the duke of with the dle 


thune, one of the hoſtages, to let him know that — 1 
he would take his revenge on thoſe whom he had in 
his power, if the treaty of Hagueneau was not im- 


mediately executed. Richard, who by experience 
knew the cruelty of this prince, immediately ſent 


back Baldwin with the princeſs Eleanor, that the 
marriage might be compleated, while the remainder 
of the ranſom money could be got ready. *Twas 
very probable the Emperor had taken the 100,000 


marks to himſelf and left the debt to the duke of 
/ Auſtria : however that might have been, Eleanor 


and Baldwin, arriving at Vienna, found the duke was 


Lkill:d by a fall from his horſe. Before he breath'd 


- his laſt he made his will, by which he order'd the 
. King of England's hoſtages to be releaſed, acknow- 
-ledging he had unjuſtly ſeiz'd upon his perſon, and 
could not in conſcience require a ranſom of him : 


that for all the time he ſhould keep him in priſon, 
after the ſaid term, they would allow him a thouſan 


ranſom of 150,000 marks. ' In ſhory, if this was re- 
fuſed, the ambaſſador was order'd to offer the ſame | 


ſum, if CT keep his priſoner a year longer. | 


Theſe offers had ſo great an effect upon the avari- 
tious Emperor, that he defer'd releaſing the King 
till the next dies, which was to meet in a few months 
at Spires, notwithſtanding Eleanor was already come 
to Worms with 100,000 marks, and hoſtages, for 
the remainder of the ranfom. We may eaſily ima- 
ine what a conſternation this melancholy news cauſed 
n Richard. He was not unacquainted with his 
brother's endeavours to deprive him of the crown, 
and was convinc'd that Philip would, to the utmoſt 
of his power, ſupport him in his unjuſt deſigns: on 
the other hand, he knew too well the inflexible tem- 
er of the Emperor, to hope he could work upon 
= who was not ſuſceptible of a generous thought. 
In this unhappy ſituation, as he look*d upon him- 
ſelf. as entirely loſt ; the time for the meeting of the 
diet ſeem'd to him the moſt melancholy and irkſom 


determined to oblige the King of France, and ſacri- 
fice his honour to a ſordid intereſt. The diet being 
aſſembled at Spires in the month of September, the 
Emperor's ſpeech gave them to underſtand, that he 
had no regard for his treaty with the King of Eng- 
land. The German princes, ſurpriz d at this proce- 
dure, could not refrain from letting him know their 
ſentiments upon it. They repreſented to him, with 
great. energy, that being themſelves guarantees of 
this treaty, they could not ſuffer it to be violated 
without a blemiſh upon their honour ; and even hinted 
to him, that he ſhould not break it with impunity. 
Whether Henry apprehended theſe threats, or whe- 
ther ſhame had any effect upon him, he was induced 
to releaſe his priſoner, after having receiv*d a hun- 
dred thouſand marks, and hoſtages for 50,000 more, 
to be hereafter paid. Richard was no ſooner at li- 
berty, but he immediately left Germany to go to the 
Low- countries; making no longer ſtay upon the 
road than was abſolutely requiſite : and indeed his 
expedition was neceſſary, for : repenting him 
ſelf, ſent meſſengers, who poſted after to ſeize him; 
but it proved uſeleſs. As ſoon as Richard was arriv'd 
at- An he embark*d for England, and hap- 
pily landed at Sandwich the twentieth of March 
1194, after four years abſence from his kingdom; 


but notwithſtanding this expreſs order, the prince 
is ſon, who ſucceeded him, had reſolv'd to detain » 

dhe hoſtages, if the biſhops of his ſtates had not 

| oppoſed him. They declared to him, they would 

| not ſuffer the body of the duke his father to be bu- 
Tied. *till his laſt will was performed; but what 
compleatly .determin*d him, was a brief the Pope 
ſent, in which he let him know, that he had order'd 

the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh to excommunicate him 

if he longer delay'd performing the orders of the 
duke his father. Theſe menaces having produced 
their effect, the hoſtages were releaſed : and as the 

new duke had no inclination for the princeſs of Bre- 
tany, he alſo ſent her back to England. As to the 
Emperor, the difference he had with the Pope, and 

the war he meditated againſt France, making him 
apprehend he might ſtand in need of the King of 
England, he thought it neceſſary to be reconciled to 

him; to which end he ſent a biſhop to aſk him par- 

don in his name, and to aſſure him he deſigned to 
return the money he had extorted : but he died ſoon 
after at Meſſina without having accompliſhed his 
promiſe. . | 

Richard was received with thoſe marks of joy and Richard r- 

affection by his ſubjects, as made amends for all duces hisbro- 


Mat. Paris. 


mund, the rich ſtandard of Cyprus; after which he 
ſet about reducing ſome caſtles, till held by the 
partiſans of his brother John; of which, only that 
of Nottingham held out a ſiege of ſome days. In | 
the mean while he ſummon'd his brother, who was John is ciel 
withdrawn into France, to appear in forty days and 
anſwer to the articles which ſhould be exhibited 
againſt him, This term ' being expired, and John 
not appearing, the King cauſed ſentence to be given and con- 
againſt him, by which his whole eſtates were con- demm d. 
fiſcated, and he himſelf render'd incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown. | 

This affair being terminated, Richard would be Richard is 
new crown'd, leaf his impriſonment might have 2 of 
raiſed ſome ſcruples in the minds of his ſubjects. * 


| William King of Scotland would aſſiſt at this cere- 


mony, and carry the ſword of ſtate on the day of 

the coronation. This deference, and the conſtant gtrig union 
attachment he had ſhewn to Richard during his con- between hin 
finement, entirely gain'd him the affection of that _ King 
monarch, who let ſlip no opportunity of giving him e. 
proofs of his eſteem. It is true indeed he did not 

think fit to yield him Northumberland, of which 

he earneſtly requir'd to be put in poſſeſſion, ground- 


* UE 


ing his demand upon certain precarious titles, yo 
ls 


Mperor, 


Auſtria. This latter having often ſolicited ſatisfac- of Auſtria con 
tion from Richard, at length ſent Baldwin de Be- due then. 


the hardſhips he had ſuffer'd in his impriſoment, 7 5partifs. | 
His firſt care was to accompliſh the vow he had R. qc11,yoi. 
made of offering to God, in the church of St. Ed-G.Newbridge 


— — 
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1 I. his predeceſſors had given up: but to ſoften in ſome 
— 17 4 this refuſal, he granted him a charter for 
the Kings of Scotland, whenever they ſhould hap- 


privileges 


ue pen to be in England, enjoying particular honours | 
ſe : 


— of Scot- and privileges. 

iand. Richard had too much at heart the revenging 
Rymer's Fe- himſelf on the King of France, long to defer that 
dem. 1. ſatisfaction: the pardoning injuries is a virtue rarely 
Ne 1195- found among men to expect it in this prince, who 
Richard pre- was not over ſcrupulous in matters of religion. 
pares for 4 To put this in execution he ſtood in need of a pow- 
— 4 erful army, which he could neither raiſe nor main- 
: tain without an extraordinary expence: his king- 
dom, already drein' d, was ſcarce in a condition to 
furniſh him the neceſſary ſupplies z however, mo- 
ney at any rate was to be raiſed, to which end he 
He makes uſe Made uſe of means not very juſtifiable. In the firſt 
o ſeveral me- place, he revoked all the alienations of the crown 
thods to raile — which he had made before his departure for 
none. Paleſtine; his pretence for this revocation was, that 
the purchaſers were thoroughly re- imburſed the mo- 
ney they had advanced, by the receipt of the re- 
venues, though they had enjoy'd them but very 
few years. To fill bis empty coffers, he made uſe 
of another expedient, which was not more excuſe- 
able : The great ſeal he had carried with him was 
loſt in his voyage, he had therefore a new one 
made, and obliged all who had any patents or 
commiſſions ſeaPd by the former, to have them re- 
new'd and paſs under this latter: his only view was 
to exact money from private people for the renew- 
ing of their charters. Theſe two methods not 
ſeeming to him ſufficient, he invented two others ; the 
firſt was a prohibition of tournaments, and after- 
wards allowing the nobility a liberty to make them 
for a certain ſum, which every one was obliged to 
pay according to his rank. The ſecond was, the 
reſtoring his natural brother Jeoffery to his favour, 
and allowing him to enjoy the archbiſhoprick of 
York on paying him two thouſand marks ; five 
thouſand purchaſed his clemency for · the biſhop of 
Coventry, who had been a zealous partiſan of, and 

ſentenced with, prince John. 
Philip gets the Richard's forces deſigned againſt France being in 
— 2 readineſs, he received advice, while he was at dinner, 
Tur that Philip had laid ſiege to Verneuil. He was ſo 
The monk of tranſported with rage at his getting the ſtart of him, 
Malingham. that he ſwore he would not turn his face till he had 
RdcHovelen, met his enemy's: and to make good this oath, he 
cauſed his dining-room wall to be broken down, 
and going through the breach, immediately em- 
: barked with his troops, which waited for him at the 
1 to ſea-ſide, and happily arrived in Normandy. At his 
niſethefiege, approach, Philip raiſed the ſiege of Verneuil, which 
was upon the point of ſurrendering. Some authors 
tell us, he was conſtrain'd to this by his army, 
ſtruck with ſuch a panick, the ſoldiers of themſelves 
on to flight, leaving the tents and baggage in the 

eld, | 


Queen his mother peering prince John to him, 
who throwing himſelf at his feet, implored his par- 
don. Richard, as he had promiſed the Queen, 
gave him a favourable reception, but at the ſame 

time, let him know he had no ue opinion of the 
ſincerity of his repentance. ** I pardon you“ (ſaid 


Rr * S „ 4 1 1 A 


1 Some time after, Richard being at Roan, the 


„ he, in raiſing him) and wiſh with all my heart, Ricnany J. 
I could as eaſily forget the injuries you have done, a 2 
as you will forget the clemency I ſhew you. e 
I will not undertake to give the particulars of Continuation 
the war, which was ſtill carried on by the two con- of the war. 


An' 1195. 


merit our dwelling 2 it: *tis enough to obſerve, <...-1199. 


it laſted five years, though often interrupted by ſu- 
ſpenſions of arms, which were but ill obſerved by 
either ſide, though it is impoſſible to know which 
was in the fault : the hiſtorians of the two nations 
have ſo far endeavour'd to juſtify the King for 
whom they were intereſted, that it is eaſily per- 
ceived they have too much follow'd their own in- 
clinations and prejudice : but to paſs that by, this 
war afforded the two princes frequent occaſions of 
ſignalizing their courage and conduct; but as vari- 
ous ſucceſs (fortune being by turns favourable to 
each fide) lengthen'd the war, we may ſay, that 
either ſide loſt more than ir gain'd. Philip, among Philip loſes 
other loſſes, ſuffer'd one which was wrepanible 3 that, the ancient 
of all the ancient regiſters of the crown taken in 8 -þ 
his baggage in an action near Blois. It was at that ; 

time a cuſtom for the archives of the kingdom to 

follow the King wherever he went. Mezerai Þ be- 

walls the loſs France ſuffer'd on this occaſion, and 

the ſignal prejudice done the hiſtory of that king- 


dom, with regard to events prior to this action. 


The advantages which either King gain'd over Truce be- 
his enemy being very inconſiderable, they at length tween the two 
agreed upon a truce, that in this interval they might Kings. 
find means for the concluding of a peace. Some 
have told us that Philip propoſed to Richard the 
deciding their quarrel by five men on a ſide, to 
which, Richard agreed, on condition the two Kings 
ſhould head their reſpective five champions: if this 
is true, which however there is reaſon to doubt, 
there is no great likelihood the propoſal was in 
earneſt ||; though it is very certain, many endea- 
vours were uſed to bring theſe two monarchs to a 
peace, to which it was thought an interview might Interview 
contribute: but after ſome conferences, they parted fruitleſs. 
without making any concluſion. 

In one of theſe conferences, the princeſs Alix was The princeſs 
reſtored to her brother, who married her to the Alix is ſent 
count de Ponthieu. When Richard ſet out for the fuck to Phi 
Holy-land he entruſted the care of that princeſs to F 
the ſeneſchal of Normandy, who, notwithſtanding 
Philip had often demanded her, would never give 
her up without an expreſs order from his maſter. 

At the ſame time Jane, Richard's ſiſter, and widow Marriage of 
of the King of Sicily, married the count de Tou- the Queen of 
louſe, and obtained of her brother a ceſſion of all 2 * 
his right to that province, as heir to the houſe of toute. 
Poitiers. 

It happen'd that during theſe wars, Philip de The biſhop of 
Dreux biſhop of Beauvais, and a near relation to Beauvais 
the King of France, was in a battle taken priſo- taken priſoner, 
ner by the Engliſh : his quality, his character, and 
eſpecially ſome affronting expreſſions he had uſed 
in ſpeaking of Richard, cauſed his ranſom to be 
ſet at ſo high a rate, that he apply'd himſelf 'o 
the Pope to implore his protection. The Pontif The Pope ſo- 
very ſtrenuouſly intereſted himſelf for this prelate ; lieits for hin. 
and in the letter he wrote to the King upon his 
| account, term'd him, His moſt dear fon “. 


1. . . , * 
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* I wiſh you may as well remember your fault as I ſhall forget it. Baker. | 8 1 | | 
+ What Mezerai ſays is as follows. It happen d in theſe wars that Philip paſſing between Freteval and Blois, the Engliſh who lay in 
ambuſcade in the woods and thick hedges, took his baggage, in which were carried all che titles of his crown, as at this day 19 the 
ractice of the Sultan of the Turks. They were thus diſperſed to the ys damage ef the King's affairs, and of the, hiſtory of 


rance : but he gather'd copies wherever they could be found to repair 


and 154. 


e treaſure of his charters Mezerai Vol. III. page 153, 


[| 'Mezerai in his third volume, p. 153, gives us this account in the following words. * This King (ſpeaking of Philip) to pre- 
1 vent the waſting of their country, and to ſpare the blood of their ſubjects, offer d Richard to decide their quarrel. by a combat of 
five horſeman againſt five. Richard accepted the challenge, on condition that Philip and he, who were principally concerned, ſhould 
* head their reſpectiye five : but the French would not ſuffer their King to hazard his perſon againk his vaffal. Mezerai's charaQet 


leaves no room to doubt the reality of this fact. 


Richard 


tending monarchs ; the detail is too little affecting to *0*Hovecen: 
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Ricnany l. Richard ſent no other anſwer but the bloody coat 
Ax' 1195. armour of the captive —_— and cauſed the Pope 
do be aſked if he knew his ſon's tunick. This con- 
Richard's an- vincing proof of the prelate's warlike temper, made 


ſwer to the the Pope deſiſt from farther ſolicitation, ſaying, 
Pope. 4 Since he had deſerted the bands of Chriſt, to follow 
e thoſeof the world, itwas but juſt he ſhould ſuffer the 
&« conſequences of ſo ill a choice.” After this anſwer 
the biſhop having no farther hopes from Rome, ad- 
Juſted the ſum of his ranſom, which was ſettled at 

two thouſand marks of ſilver. 
R.deHoveden. Jn the account hiſtorians give of this war, the 
_ Ger. French mention only the advantages Philip gained; 
= and very lightly paſs over his loſſes. The Engliſh, 
on the contrary, look upon as trifles, ſeveral actions, 
in which the former pretend Richard was defeated 3 
= and carefully heighten his ſucceſs. Among other 


advantages, theſe latter boaſt a victory he gain'd 
over his enemy between Courcelles and Giſors, 
which the French only mention þy the bye, as an 
event of little or no importance; and fay, that 
Philip being advanced at the head of five hundred 
horſe, to reconnoitre the enemy, had like to have 
been encompaſs'd; and was obliged to retreat with 
ſome haſte into Giſors: adding, that the bridge of 
that town falling while he was upon it, the accident 
endanger'd his life. It is, however, certain, that 
Richard wrote to England an account of this en- 
Rym, Fœdera, gagement, which letter is to be found in the collec- 
T. 1. pag. 96. tion of the publick acts; and in which he aſſerted the 
having that day obtain'd a glorious victory. It is 
not probable the King of England would have ſpoke 
of this action in ſuch terms, if he had only put five 
hundred horſe to flight. There are ſome Engliſh 
hiſtorians who ſay, that on account of this victory 
Richard added to the arms of England the motto 
Dizv ET Mon Droit *, but 1 can hardly believe 
this motto is ſo ancient, or that it owes 1ts origin. to 
this event. 
The forces of the contending monarchs were too 
equal for either to expect any conſiderable advantage 
by this war. After having been ſufficiently harraſs'd 
on both ſides, finding all their advantages conſiſted 
in taking ſome inſignificant towns, as ſoon recover*d 
as taken they gladiy embrac'd an opportunity which 
offer'd of making peace with honour, by paying a 
regard to the exhortations of the Pope, who ſent a 
legate into France to endeavour the mediating a peace 
between them. The deſign of the Pontit was to 
engage them to take again the croſs for the recovery 
of Jeruſalem ; but they were too much diſcouraged 
by their firſt expedition to think of entering upon 
a ſecond, The arrival, however, of a legate pro- 
duced a good effect, as it procured between theſe 
monarchs a truce of five years, which ſuſpended for 
ſome time thoſe calamities which their ſubjects la- 
bour'd under. This truce was concluded in a con- 
_ ference between the two Kings, in which it was 
agreed, that each ſhould keep his acquiſitions, 

In the ſame conference Philip, pretending a con- 
von fer. cern for Richard's intereſt, ſhew'd him ſome papers, 
ſtanding be- by which it appear'd, that prince John had very 
tween Richard dangerous deſigns againſt him. Richard giving too 
2 eaſy belief, confiſcated all his brother's eſtates, to 

which he had reſtor'd him; but John boldly juſtified 
himſelf, by ſending two knights to the court of 


Truce for five 
years, 


Philip endea- 


2 juſtifies | 
mſelf. that this was a calumny caſt upon the prince. Philip 
not thinking it proper to have the challenge accept- 
ed, convinced Richard, his brother was innocent, 
and he again put him into poſſeſſion of his lands. 
While Richard was employ'd in France, the town 


8 8 


France, who offer'd to maintain with their ſwords, 


cloſe to his neck: the wound itſelf was not mortal, 


of London was in great danger from an inſurrection Ricnagp! 
ſtir' d up by a citizen commonly call'd GRRAT Av 11g; 
BE ARD, from the length of his BEARD. This man, 1100 
who was bold and ſeditious, affecting to take in Sedition! 
hand the cauſe of the poor and common people, London. 
had gain'd a great intereſt with the mob, who had 

an extraordinary veneration for him. He made uſe 

of his being thus popular to raiſe a ſedition in the 

city. on account of a tax, which, according to his 
ſentiment, was deſign'd a burden for the poor only. 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at that time chief 
juſtice, had no other means of ſuppreſſing this com- 
motion, than that of making the principal citizens 

take up arms. Great Beard finding himſelf hard 
preſſed, retired into Bow church, where he was 

ſeized, and afterwards hanged with nine of his ac- 
complices. | rk 

The truce, Richard had made with France gave Ax 1100 
him an opportunity of enjoying in England tome Theoccaiun 
repoſe after all the fatigues he had undergone from - —_—_ 
the beginning of his reign. *T was indeed neceſſary 
that he ſhould return to his kingdom and endeavour 

to redreſs the abuſes which had crept into, it during 

his abſence 3 and *twas what he had reſolved to do, 

but an unforeſeen accident obſtructed his deſign. A 
gentleman of Limoiſin, having found a treaſure in 

his ground, which had been hid many ages, the 

King pretended it ought to belong to him as ſove- 

reign (1). The gentleman was willing to give him 

a part, but finding he would have all, he implor'd 

the protection of Vidomar, viſcount of Limoge, 

who gave him refuge in his caſtle of Chaluze. Ri- Richard be. 
chard, not uſed to meet with contradiction from his _ 1 
inferiors, immediately marched towards Limoſin to 1,1... 
beſiege the caſtle where the gentleman was ſhelter'd. 
When he came near the place he would ride round 

It to reconnoitre; but drawing too near, a croſs- 

bow man F, named Bertrand, who was upon the 

wall, let fly an arrow which went thro? his ſhoulder he i; wound 


tho? render*d' ſo by the inexperience of the ſurgeon 
who dreſſed him; and, as it is ſaid, to the King's 
own irregularity, which did not a little contribute 
to the enflaming the wound : however, as it mor- 
tified, he died the eleventh day after, having ſuffer'd he dies of the 
great torture. The caſtle was, notwithſtanding, Wound. 
ſurrender'd before he died. The man from whom 

he received the wound, being brought before him, the 

King aſked him what was the reaſon for his attempt- 

ing his life ? Bertrand anſwer'd, with a ſurpriſing 
boldneſs, *twas to revenge the death of his father ; 
and brother, whom the King had lain with his 

own hand: adding, that he thank'd God he had ſo 

well ſucceeded ; and that he ſhould with pleaſure 
undergo the ſevereſt tortures, after having had the 

good fortune to deliver the world from ſo great a 

tyrant, Tho? one would believe ſuch an anſwer 

would in all likelihood exaſperate the King, how- 

ever, he not only forgave him, but order'd that he 
ſhould be releaſed, and that a hundred ſhillings ſhould 

be given him: notwithſtanding, immediately after the 

King's death, Makerdy, general of the Rutters, had 

this unhappy wretch flay'd alive. 

Richard, ſome time before his death, made his He 4% 
will, by which he left his kingdom, with all his fager 
other territories, and three fourths of his treaſure, 
to his brother John ; the fourth part he reſcrved for 
his ſervants and the poor. He had formerly at 
Meſſina made another diſpoſition, by which he had 
named his nephew Arthur, duke of Bretany, his Rym. Fe- 
heir, as may be ſeen by a letter he wrote from thence dera, T. I. 
to the Pope, and may be found in Rymer's Fœdera; P. 58. 


* Godand my right. 
8 Limoiſin 2 


dent on the dutchy of Guienne. 
Daniel calls 


is croſsbow- man Berthram de Gurdon, 
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Bens J. but, inall probability, his apprehenſion of raiſing com- 
n 1199. 
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motions in his dominions made him alter his deſign. 
In effect, there could be no other cauſe to induce 


FEA. him ro favour the prince his brother (whom he had 


little reaſon to love) to the prejudice of his nephew, 
who in juſtice had, at leaſt, as good a title as John 
could pretend to. He order'd in his laſt will, that 
his body. ſhould be buried at Fontevraud at the feet 
of the King his father, as a mark of his repentance 
for the troubles he had created him in his life time ; 
that his heart ſhould be depoſited at Roan, to ſhew 
his affection to the Normans : as for his bowels, he 
would have them buried 1n the province of Poitou, 
to let that people, with whom he was diſpleaſed, 
know how little he had eſteem'd them. He left no 
other iſſue than a natural ſon, named Philip *, to 
whom he bequeath'd the lordſhip of Cogniac, and 
the dutchy of Guienne. | 
Thus lived, and thus died F this brave prince, 
whoſe courage had gain'd him the ſurname of Cœur 
de Lyon. After having given him the praiſes due 
to his courage, which ſomewhat border'd upon bru- 
tality, his life affords no other virtue which merits 
our encomiums. Thoſe who are laviſh in his praiſes 
on account of his generoſity and magnificence, don't 


reflect that his N and liberality were at the 


expence of his ſubjects, from whom he extorted ſe- 
veral very conſiderable ſums by unjuſtifiable methods. 
But on the other hand, we find this prince guilty of 
the moſt enormous vices. His rebellion againſt his 
father is a crime which will juſtly cleave to his me- 


mory; and it is evident, the Almighty puniſh'd it . 


by the inceſſant troubles in which he paſſed his ten 
years reign, and particularly by his impriſonment, 
which laſted fifreen months. We may alſo diſcover 
in the life of this prince an inſatiable avarice, 
which was indeed the occaſion of his death; and an 
haughtineſs, which made him look on his equals 
with contempt, on his inferiors as ſlaves. In a word, 
if we may credit what hiſtorians have related of him, 
his exceſſi ve laſciviouſneſs not only cauſed his neglect 


of the Queen his conſort, to abandon himſelf to in- 


i295 
famous debauchery, but hurried him on to the com- RichARD I. 
mitting ſins againſt nature. Tis ſaid, a poor hermit A 1192. 
had the reſolution to reproach him, in W. preſence — ahh 
of his whole court, with this crime, and to conjure 
him in the name of God to reflect upon the deſtruc- 
tion of Sodom: however, all who have wrote his 
life agree, that pride, avarice, and obſcenity were 
his three predominant paſſions. We are told, that 
Fulk curate of Neuilly, a man noted for his 
zeal, one day exhort ing him to abandon theſe wicked 
habits, commonly called his three daughters, lie 
anſwer'd merrily, that he deſigned it; and had 
therefore reſolv'd to give the firſt to the templers, 
P ſecond to the monks, and the third to the pre- 
ates. 
This prince was tall and well made; his eyes blue 
and ſparkling; his hair enclin'd to ſandy colour: 
we may ſay England, during his ten years reign, 
of which he ſpent but eight months in the kingdom, 
was very milerable. He loaded his ſubjects with Great impoſts 
frequent and extravagant taxes; they, however, for in thisreign. 
the prodigious ſums levy*d upon them, had no other 
advantage than the fame acquired by their ſovereign, 
with which they were contented, as it reflected ſome 
honour on the nation. | 
One thing is look*d upon by the hiſtorians as Remarkson 
worthy of particular attention; which is, that Ri- the ute of 
chard reviv*d the uſe of the croſs-bow, and was him- crob-bows. 
ſelf kild by a ſhot from one; as if heaven had thus 
puniſh'd his renewing the uſe of that deviliſh inven- 
tion: but I can't ſay this remark is juſt, for the 
Engliſh under Henry II, uſed croſs-bows in the 
conqueſt of Ireland; and *tis riot probable they diſ- 
continued the uſe of them in the {mall number of 
years elaps'd ſince that time. | 
This prince was the firſt who took three Lions Ergliſh arms. 
paſſant for his arms, in which he was follow'd by his 
ſucceſſors. 3 
In his reign the city began to take a new form of Firſt beginning 


government, and to be divided, as it {till is, into of companies 
COr porations. in London. 
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* Philip, who in the year following kill'd the viſcount Limoges to revenge his father*s death. (Hol.) 


I Inthe forty-fourth year of his age. 


End of the Seventh Book. 
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BOOK VIII 
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Containing the Reigns of Joun and HENRV III. 


1 


3 


— 


* 
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J O HN, Surnam'd Wiryour LAND, t e Seventh King of England ſince 


the Conquesr. 
HO Richard had by his will made | 


dT uf the 2 his brother heir to all 
ha his dominions, yet did not this diſ- 


on John's right ny Fl poſition give John an inconteſtable 


to ſucceed 


Richard. 


right. However abſolute a prince 

CERES) may have been during his life, yet, 

when his eyes are once cloſed, his laſt will is no 

12 57 F as it is conformable to the laws, 
_ 3%; | | 


without it is ſupported by force. Two queſtions, Jonn: 
not eaſily decided ere 4 upon Richard's diſpo- An 1199. 
ſing of the ſucceſſion in favour of his brother John. 

The firſt was, whether, according, to law, Arthur 

duke of Bretany, as repreſeqting his father Jeoffery, 

John's elder brother, had not as valid, or even a 


| better title than his uncle; the ſ:cond, fu poſin 


the law declared for Arthur, whether Richar 
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1— 


Joun. 


Ax' 1199. 
— 


John takes 
meaſures to 
make ſure of 
the crown. 


His friends 


ſerve him 
with great zeal 


and addrels, p 


cou'd diſpoſe of his dominions contrary to the laws 
and cuſtom ? | 

There were two conſiderations which render'd 
the decifion of theſe queſtions very difficult. Firſt, 
the diverſity which might be found in the different 
laws of the reſpective ſtates compriſed in this ſuc- 
ceſſion. Secondly, in the kingdom of England, 
which was the largeſt and moſt conſiderable part of 
the dominions 3 there were no eſtabliſh'd laws with 
reference to the ſucceſſion, which either gave to, 
or deprived the ſovereign of, the power of be- 
queathing the kingdom as he pleas' d; and in caſe 
examples ſhou'd be ſought in hiſtory, to make 
good this defect in the laws, as many difficulties 
worrd occur. From the time of the conqueſt, down 
to that of which we are now ſpeaking, no oppor- 
tunity had offer'd, either to eſtabliſh or reject the 
right of repreſentation with reſpect to the crown. 
*Tis certain, the times of the Saxon dominion 
wou'd have afforded many examples; but as they 
alſo yielded ſome precedents directly oppoſite, no 
deciſion could be well made from ſuch a perqui- 
ſition: beſide, the Saxon laws had not been in 
force for upwards of an hundred years; the Normans 
having introduced a new law into the kingdom. 
The ſtrongeſt argument that could be alleg'd for 
John was, that the law directing nothing on this ſub- 
ject, his right was as valid as Arthur's, and was be- 
ſide ſtrengthen'd by Richard's will: but on the other 
hand, in moſt of the provinces, which the Engliſh 
held in France, the right of repreſentation in a 
direct line was generally received: wherefore this 
matter wou'd have been ſubject to great debates 
had it been refer'd to the impartial deciſion of a 
tribunal or of an aſſembly of the ſtates. But 
3 who did not think proper thus to hazard 


his title, took a method which ſeem'd to him leſs 


precarious. He thought his right inconteſtable, or 
may be his ambition wou'd not allow his being 
more ſcrupulous with regard to his nephew, than 
he had been with reſpect to the King his brother. 
However, he eſteem'd expedition a more effica- 
cious method to procure him the poſſeſſion of what 
he ſought, than a fentence which might not be 
given in his favour. He had with him in France two 
een who, on account of their great intereſt in 
ingland, ſeem'd to him very proper to promote his 
deſigns: the one, was Hubert archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; the other William Marſhal, afterwards carl 
of Pembroke. Theſe two noblemen, being entirely 
devoted to his ſervice, cither from a perſuaſion that 
his pretenſions were well grounded, or from ſome 
private reaſons, promis d to employ all their in- 
tereſt ro aſſiſt him. That he might loſe no 
time, which was in this conjuncture very precious, 
he ſent them with all expedition into England, 
with orders to act in concert with the Queen his 
mother, and the chief juſtice who had been long 
in his intereſt. Tho' Eleanor, one might imagine, 
ſhou'd be in ſuſpence between her ſon and grand- 
1on, yet a very powerful reaſon inclin'd her to 
the former; which was the fear, if Arthur aſcen- 


ded the throne, that is mother Conſtance wou'd 


get the adminiſtration into her hands, during the 
minority of her fon, who was but thirteen years 
of age, and it wou'd have been too great a mor- 
tification to her pride to have ſeen her daughter-in- 
law ſet above her. | 


The four perſons on whom John rely'd ſerved 
him with great zeal and ſucceſs. The chief juſtice, | 
during the Interregnum, was in great authority; the 


archbiſhop was at the head of the clergy ; Eleanor 
was extreamly beloved and reſpected in England, 
and William Marſhal was a gentleman diſtinguiſh'd 
by his merit, tho? not as yet by his titles. After 
having taken together the propereſt meaſures to 


ſerve the prince, they endeavour'd to gain over 


| 


— 
the magiſtrates of, the towns to his intereſt, de- Joy, 
ſigning, by their means, to work upon the people A' 110% 
that they might meet with leſs oppoſition from the 
nobility. Having ſucceeded in this to their wiſh, they 
thought themſelves ſufficiently ſtrengthen'd to ven- 
ture upon ſummoning the gentry to take an oath to 
John: few gentlemen refuſcd it, as they imagined 
they acted according to the general bent of the peo- 
ple, and as the duke of Bretany, who had never been 
in England, was a ſtranger to them: having gain'd 
theſe two points, the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
were ſummon'd to take the ſame oath ; but theſe 
were not eaſily wrought upon. Many of them 
queſtion'd John's right; and beſide, this body of 
nobility, far from thinking they ought to ſubmit 
to the deciſion of a few private men, look'd upon 
themſelves the proper fad en in this affair: how- 
ever, as the bulk of the people had already de- 
clared for John, they did not judge themſelves in 
a condition abſolutely to reject the oath required; 
wherefore, under pretence of examining what the 
laws determin'd, they deſired time. In this in- 
terval, as they look'd upon a civil war inevitable, 
they began to fortify and ſtore their caſtles, and 
to make preparations to maintain that ſide which 
had the belt claim, at leaſt, which ſeem'd moſt con- 
ducive to their reſpective intereſts. Theſe meaſures 
alarmed the prince's friends. As they knew he 
was not beloved, they apprehended the barons 
had taken a reſolution to withſtand him. To 
prevent this deſign, they called a general aſſembly 
of the ſtates at Northampton, where they uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, to win over thoſe who 
were the moſt averſe to their meaſures. Among 
other things, they promis'd in John's name, that 
he ſhou'd thoroughly eſtabliſh all the privileges 
of the nobility and people: this promiſe with thoſe 
they made in private to the moſt obſtinate, had 
the deſired effect; the lords unanimouſly agreed 
to take the oath to John, by which means all 
England was diſpoſed to ſupport him before his 
arrival in the kingdom. The miniſters were at A demand 
the ſame time ſomewhat perplex d by an embaſly made by the 
the King of Scots ſent, to make a demand _ 
Northumberland. They apprehended he deſign'd r.qeHoreen. 
to make uſe of this favourable conjuncture to ſeize 
on that country, as indeed he might eaſily have 
done ; England being then in no condition to main- 
tain a war: they Road the means however to 
ſatisfy the ambaſſadors with fair words, promiſing 
them, that their maſter ſhou'd have ſatisfaction on 
John's arrival. | 

While John's partiſans were thus buſied for him John ſeizes on 
in England, he was not idle in France, where he the late Kings 
was detain'd by two important affairs; the firſt pa 
was a negociation he had enter'd into with Robert 


| Turnham, who had the keeping of the late King's 


treaſure in the caſtle of Chinon, which buſineſs he 
was reſolved to fee ended before he croſs'd the ſea ; 
and had at length the good fortune to gain over 
this officer, who not only deliver'd him the money 
which had been entruſted to his care, but alſo put 
him in poſſeſſion of the two important towns. 
Saumur and Chinon, of which he was governor. 
The other affair, which poſtpon'd his going to 
England, was to procure his title being acknow- 
ledged in the provinces the Engliſh held in France. 
Every thing in England ſucceeded to his wiſh, but 
it was otherwiſe in France, where his nephew 
Arthur cauſed him great uneaſineſs. Beſide the 
right this young prince had by nature to theſe 
provinces, it was greatly to be fear'd the King of 
Vale wou'd aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of his power, 
to put him in poſſeſſion of them: and indeed, 
nothing cou'd be more for the advantage of that 
monarch, than to ſee them divided from England. 


vour 


Again, every thing ſcetw'd to conſpire in Arthur's fa- 
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vour. The governor of Angers had already deliver'd 


1505 aun. alreac other right to the crown but that of election, the Joux. 
Aw 110 0 1199. him up that town, and all the nobility of Poitou, archbiſhop having declared as much on fo ſolemn an A 1100. 

q Touraine, Maine and Anjou, had taken the reſolution | occaſion, without being contradi&ed by any not. 

to acknowledge him their ſovereign. Thus John | even by the elected prince, who wou'd certainly 

found himſelf in a manner ſhut out of a conſiderable | have reſented ſo g: at preſumption, had he not 

part of what his brother had poſſeſs d. As this exam- | been conſcious the people were inveſted in this po- 

ple might have had a pernicious conſequence, with | wer, But I don't fee ſuch a concluſion can be made. 

regard to Normandy, and might have influenc'd even | Hubert arrogates to himſelf a right of declaring that 

England, it gave John very great perplexity. How- | John aſcends the throne by election only; tho? it does 

ever, as he was maſter of the late King's money, | not appear the ſtates had previouſly been conſul- 

he had the addreſs to make an advantageous uſe of | ted upon this point. It does not even appear, that 

it, by gaining over the principal men among the | he aſd the aſſent of the aſſembly, — he had 

Norman nobility; and by raiſing an army, with | made this ſpeech, but immediately crown'd the 

which he laid ſiege to Mans, that town having de- King upon the acclamations of a crowd gather'd to 

clared for the duke of Bretany. As it did not hold | ſee the ceremony. Beſide, if John was at that 

out long, he thought it neceſſary to ſtrike a terror | time elected, how came it that the whole nation had 

in the Normans, and by an example of ſeverity | before taken the oath of allegiance to him? Was 

John reduces make them dread declaring againſt him. Where- | it ever cuſtomary to take ſuch oath before the elec- 

Mas, 9 . fore, he threw down the walls of Mans, and car- | tion was made, and is any thing like this practis'd 

ek hy ried away the PRO citizens priſoners. This | in elective kingdoms ? Again, if the right of election 
R.deHoveden. produced the deſired effect. However well inclin'd 


the Normans were to Arthur, yet they thought 
they might juſtly ſubmit to his uncle, to avoid the 
calamities which otherwiſe threaten'd them. This 
being their reſolution, John repair'd to Roan, where 
he was crown'd duke of Normandy by the arch- 
biſhop of that city, who had not a little contri- 
buted to the diſpoſing the minds of the people in 
his favour, 


The biſho ,Ftaken the cuſtomary oath, the archbiſhop ſet the 


was before eſtabliſh'd, why ſhou'd the archbiſhop 
go back as far as Saul and David for precedents z why 
did he not alledge the examples from preceding, 
Kings of England ? but he ſaid not a word like this. 
The examples of Saul and David he thought ſuffi- 
cient 3 which were more proper for eſtabliſhing a 
new right, than to prove the antiquity of that he aſ . 
ſerted. Some authors tell us, the whole afſembly was 
extreamly ſurpriz'd at the prelate's ſpeech, and add, 


his reign was one continued ſcene of misfortunes, 


He goes into It was by no means proper for this prince to ſer | that after the ceremony, being aſked the reaſon of 
— and about the reduction of the other provinces, before | ſo uncommon a procedure, he anſwer'd, that he fore- 
nd, he had taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of England : | ſaw John wou'd embroil the kingdom, and there- 
for, beſide the poſſibility of ſo long a ſlay being pre- | fore thought it neceſſary to hint to him, that he was 
judicial to him, it was not poſſible for him to ſuc- | placed'on the throne by election, and did not aſcend 
cced in ſo great an enterprize without the aſſiſtance of | it by an hereditary right; that he might bear in 
the Englith. He therefore prepar'd for his voyage, | mind the ſame power which gave him the crown, 
and arriving at Londoa the twenty fifth of May, | had a right to 1 him of it. If this circum- 
was crown'd the day following in the church of | ſtance is true, the right of election might be attack'd 
Weſtminſter. Before the ceremony began, Hubert | by the archbiſhop's procedure; for in effect, there is 
archbiſhop of Canterbury addreſs'd himſelf to the | no occaſion to give particular reaſons for the making 
nobility and people in the following manner, uſe of a right which is firmly eſtabliſh : but it is 
me Geenen _ likely, 8 had the gift 4 foreſeeing what 
7... ̃ ̃ ͤ thi king. | get peel any yas fer, 
— of Can- „ dom if (after an * ee the _y pretended election to comprehend the motive of 
oreden. erourys „ Ghoſt) he is not firſt, on account of his conſpi- | }.; * 
= e cuous virtues, unanimouſly choſen, and abs. „Ar - 3 "han = 3 
** wards ſolemnly anointed and crown d. In this f to any ro. for this prince, to which the duke 
* we follow what was practis'd with reſpect to | + * had * in appearance, not ill 
* Saul and David, whom God was pleas'd to fer Ae But wich promiſes — the Eng- | 
** over his People; tho? neither the one nor the | fiſm were induced to take an oath to the former; Fl 
other, was the ſon of a King, or was of the royal | »,,... therefore by no means proper to ſet up an | 1 
zes on 5 blood. The former was choſen for his courage, hereditary right for John, ſince the queſtion between % { 
ing' | us the latter for his humility and piety, t 7 Al- him and Arthur was fo far from having been de- nl 
: „mighty wills that who ſhall be inveſted with | cided, that it was not even examin'd into; conſe- I 
** ſovereign authority, ſhall be diſtinguiſh'd by | quently ir muſt have made againſt John's intereſt AJ 
* extraordinary virtues, If then there is any one 5 "Wl ned Tack 36 105 but it was of great | 
** of the late King's family, who excels the others, | uſe to him to take the am by a ſort of election, i 
„„ we ought not to heſitate in ſubmitting to him. | for two reaſons; firſt, it gave him a title to be | 
„ 1 fay this on account of noble duke John, whom | crown'd; in the ſecond place, it brought all the | 
<< you here ſee, brother of our illuſtrious ſovereign | people of England into jo "if FM IEG they wou'd | 
* Richard, deceas d without ifſue, This prince be — likely to maintain their own choice, than in 
being endow'd with every virtue, more eſpecially | his pretended hereditary right, which was liable to if 
* with great courage and conſummate wiſdom, | , any objeQions. 1 (ng 
** in conſideration both of his birth and merits, we | John was thirty-two years of age when he attain'd Threeprinci- 1 
have, after an humble invocation of the aſliſtance | - n he. had fo long coveted, but which, by pal events of | 
Jof the Holy Ghoſt, elected him our ſovereign”, , 4 cron 8 my n John's reign. 
the Holy OGholt, ele * a juſt judgment of God, contributed only to the 
2 Having made this ſhort ſpeech, and John having ö making him more unhappy. The whole courſe of 


urbam crown upon his head. The biſhop of Durham pro- | and even of the moſt pungent. He had upon his | 

vainly oppoſes teſted againſt this coronation becauſe of the abſence | hands three irreconcileable enemies, Philip Auguſtus } 

2 of the archbiſhop of York ; but as his proteſt was | King of France; the Pope Innocent III; and the | 

founded neither on the Jaws nor any cuſtom it was | barons of his own kingdom. The firſt took from him | 

not regarded, | | almoſt all the provinces his anceſtors had poſſeſs'd 11 

Remarks on The archbiſhop's harangue is very wotthy of our | in France. The fecond tore the crown of England "yn 
at —o obſervation. Some pretend from this to prove, | from his head, and tho he gave it back, it was but | 


that the Kings of England had, in thoſe times, no on condition of doing a ſhameful homage, Ina word, i 


the 
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Jonn. the nobility of England compell'd him to give up 
Au 1199- all the prerogatives his predeceſſors had enjoy'd 
from the time of the conqueſt. Theſe are the three 
principal occurrences of his reign, of which I will 
give as ſuccinct a relation as the ſubject will allow. 

John being crown'd, his firſt care was to reward 
thoſe who had been of ſervice in the raiſing him to 
the throne. William Marſhal he created earl of 
Pembroke; Jeoffery the chief juſtice, earl of Efſex ; 
Hubert archbiſhop was made high chancellor, which 
he look*d upon as a reward, tho' many were of 
opinion, that in excepting this poſt he debas'd his 
eccleſiaſtical dignity. In effect, a high chancellor 
had been made archbiſhop, as Thomas Becket ; but 
this was the firſt example of an archbiſhop being 
made high chancellor. 

The new King being ſecure of the Engliſh, ſtaid 
no longer in the kingdom than was neceſſary to 
amuſe the Scot's monarch, who ſtrongly ſolicited 
the reſtitution of Northumberland and Cumberland ; 

and threaten'd to carry a war into thoſe counties if he 

had not immediate ſatisfaction, John had no deſign 
to comply with this demand, bur he did not think, 
in ſuch a conjuncture, it wou'd be proper to give 
him a repulſe. Wherefore to extricate himſelf from 
this trouble, he endeavour'd to ſatisfy him with ge- 
neral promiſes, 'till his affairs in France wou'd per- 
mit him to enter into a negociation with him; in- 
deed it was the only method he cou'd take; for he 

cou'd not deſert his affairs in France, without hazard- 
ing the loſs of all in that kingdom. 

Conſtance, Arthur's mother, eaſily mph by 
John's procedure, he intended to take poſſeſſion 
of all the provinces Henry II, and Richard had held 
in France: but as ſhe was in no condition to with- 
ſtand him, ſhe had reſolv'd to put her ſon under 
the protection of the French King: with this 
view ſhe deſired he would come to Tours, where 
ſhe put the young duke into his hands, and at the 

ſame time gave him up the principal towns of Bre- 
tany, Touraine, Poitou, Anjou, and of Maine, to 
keep in the name of her ſon Arthur. | 
hilip deſired nothing with more ardour than to 
recover the provinces the Engliſh 
France; to which end, though with little ſucceſs, 
he had enter'd into ſeveral wars. It is not there- 
fore aſtoniſhing that he eagerly embraced fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity : he had already, under 
Philip breaks 3 of acting for Arthur, broken the truce of 
the truce. ve years agreed to with Richard; and had ſeiz'g 
J. Brompton. on Evreux and the province of Maine, at the time 
the Bretons ſurpriz*d Angers, out of which town 
Markady, John's general, had before driven them. 
This advice coming to England, made John haſten 
to France to provide for the ſecurity of his ſtates in 
that kingdom. He was no ſooner at Roan, than he 
aſſembled his army, compoſed of Engliſh and Nor- 
mans, which was ſoon re-inforced by troops ſome 
lords in his intereſt led him from other provinces, 
This great preparation ſtartled Philip; as he would 
hazard nothing, he feign'd a deſire of putting an 
end to the difference between him and the King 
| of England by a negociation, and to that end re- 
A fifty days Quired a truce of fifty days. John, inſtead of im- 
truce, proving his advantages, ſuffer'd himſelf to be de- 
28 — ceiv*d by his enemy, and agreed to this truce: he 
en, imagin'd the terror of his arms had compell'd the 
King of France to drop his projects. During the 

truce, the two monarchs had an interview between 

Butivant and Gaillon to endeavour to terminate 

their difference; Philip talk*d in a high ſtrain, and 

after a manner which ſhew'd him far from being 

under any apprehenſions. He demanded the Nor- 

man Vexin for himſelf, Poitou, Anjou, Maine 

and Touraine, for Arthur: he had even receiv'd 

homage from this prince for theſe provinces. A de- 

mand ſo oppoſite to John's deſigns, breaking off 


John recom- 
pences thoſe 
who had ſerved 
him. 


He puts off the 
Scots King's 
demand. 

R. de Hoveden. 


The dutcheſs 
of Bretany, 
with her ſon, 
puts herielf 
into Philip's 
protection. 


John croſles 
into Norman- 
dy, 


poſſeſs*d in 
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the conference, and putting an end to all hopes of Joux jon 
peace, hoſtilties began on both ſides. | * 1199, Ax 1 
WAN 


Jane counteſs of Toulouſe, dowager of the King 5 , 
of Sicily and ſiſter of John, died in the beginning the Kup we 
of this war at Roan, whither ſhe went to viſit the ſiſter. Cate 
King her brother. She was buried with great fy. hiſt des Cong 
neral pomp at Fontevraud, near Henry and Ri-“ © Wouk, 
chard her Riker and brother. 

While John was buſied in the obſequies of his Philip ainy 
ſiſter, Philip, who was in Bretany, reduced ſome ges Arthur 
places which had revolted from the duke to John: | 
among theſe was the caſtle of Balun, which Philip 
razed as ſoon as he was maſter of it. This ſtep of- 
tending William des Roches, the young duke's go- 
vernor, he complain'd of it as an infringement of 
the treaty he had made with Philip in the name of 
his pupil. In effect, it was ſtipulated that all the 
places taken from the enemy ſhould be given up 
to the duke when at age : but inſtead of giving a 
colour to this action, by any, reaſon drawn from 
the circumſtance of the war, Philip haughtily an- 
ſwer' d, that it muſt not be expected he ſhould have 
ſo much regard to the duke's intereſt, as to be un- 
mindful of his own; and without giving the go- 
vernor any other ſatisfaction, he advanc'd farther 
on to beſiege Lavardin : but the approach of John, John raiſe; 
who was at the head of a numerous army, made ſiege of Lay. 
him retreat into Maine, and the fame reaſon obliged N Hö gl 
him to leave that province, and ſhelter himſelf be- 
hind the fortified rowns of his own dominions. 

What Philip had done in Bretany, and the an- 
ſwer he had given upon the ſame ſubject, open'd 
the eyes of William des Roches. This prudent 
governor, who perceived the French King had no 
other view but that of making his young maſter. an 
inſtrument to forward his own intereſt, thought it his 
duty to endeavour at obſtructing his deſigns : where- 
fore having brought about a reconciliation between 
John, Arthur, and his mother Conſtance, he found 
means ſecretly to convey them from Philip's court, Arthur and 
and to bring them to the King of England. This Conſtance are 
might have proved a fatal ſtroke to the French — - 
monarch, if his good fortune, or perhaps his own 
addreſs had not recover'd for him what he had loſt, 
and what he eſteem'd extreamly neceſſary to cloak Pr 
his ambition. He found in John's court people, 3 
who either corrupted by him, or incited by their 8 
affection for the young duke, gave Conſtance to | 
undcritand, that neither her life, nor the life of her 
ſon was in ſafety with a prince who had ſo great an 
intereſt in their death; this advice, often reiterated, They again 
ſo terrified the princeſs and the duke, that they pri- ue woe 
vately withdrew from John's court, and return'd to Phlips po- 
their firſt protector. tection. 

As Philip, by the return of this young prince, had Favorable 
a plauſible pretence for continuing the war, and . 1 
bereaved John of thoſe hopes with which he 


the tw 
Kym. 
dera. 
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had J i 
flatter'd himſelf, while he had the duke in his po- 
wer, this war was, in all appearance, likely to be of 
long duration: for John had ſtrengthen'd himſelf 
by an alliance with the Emperor Otho of Saxony 
his nephew, who had promis'd him to make a po- 
werful diverſion in his favour. He had alſo gain'd 
the earl of Flanders over to his intereſt, and by a 
happy turn of fortune, which he did not expect, all 
Guienne declar'd for him. Theſe advantages might Guienne de- 
have enabled him to have continued the war, with clares for him, 
out any apprehenſion of his enemy. The province 

of Gulenne was ſo conſiderable, that John broke off 

from all other deſigns to go and take poſſeſſion of 

that country. | : 

His affairs being in this happy ſituation, he had Ax“ 1200. 
reaſon to flatter himſelf with a proſperous ſucceſs in Philip requires ; 
carrying on the war: however, he choſe rather to“ Pete. 
liſten to propoſals of peace, which Philip got car- 
dinal de Oi bes to hint to him. The great forces 


John had drawn together ; his alliance with the Em- 
| peror 


i 
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ends an em- 
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thoſe provinces 
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with Iſabella 
of Angouleime. 


The Emperor 
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eror and earl of Flanders, with the re-inforcements 
he might hope from the Gaſcons, made Philip ſen- 
ſible he could not in ſuch a conjuncture, have the 
leaſt ground to hope he ſhould make any conſide- 
rable progreſs: ſeeing therefore he could flatter him- 
ſelf with no advantage by the war, he turn'd his 
thoughts on procuring that by a peace which he 
could not obtain by the ſword. As he had never 
regarded duke Arthur's intereſt any farther than as 
it was conducive to his own, he made no ſcruple 
to abandon that prince, to procure better condi- 
tions for himſelf. After a ſhort truce, which gave 
an opportunity for entering upon a treaty, the peace, 
by the interpoſition of cardinal de Capoue the Pope's 
legate, was concluded on theſe conditions. 

Thar Philip ſhould give the duke of Bretany no 
aſſiſtance, and ſhould allow John, without oppo- 
ſition, to take poſſeſſion of Poitou, Maine, Tou- 
raine and Anjou. 

That he ſhould reſtore to John the carldom of 
Evreux, Berri, Auvergne, and generally all he had 
taken from the Engliſh ſince the death of Richard. 

That immediately after the reſtitution of Berri 
and Auvergne, John ſhould give theſe two provinces 


to Philip's ſon prince Lewis for a certain time, 


and ſhould pay him twenty thouſand marks, as a 
fortune with his neice Blanche of Caſtile (1), whom 
this prince was to marry. | 

That in caſe John died without iſſue, theſe two 
provinces ſhou'd be the property of Lewis. 

Thar John ſhou'd neither directly nor intirectly, 
aſſiſt his nephew the Emperor Otho, who was 
then at war with France, 

This was a fatal treaty to the duke of Bre- 
tany 3 the young prince not being able to oppoſe 
his uncle without the ſuccour of France, very ſoon 
loſt all the provinces which had declared for him, 
and was conſtrain'd to do homage to King John for 
Bretany, as his predeceſſors always had done to the 
dukes of Normandy. But notwithſtanding the 
King of France had thus deſerted him, he choſe ra- 
ther to ſtay at his court than truſt himſelf with an 
uncle of whom he had entertained a jealouſy which 
could never be wiped out of his memory. 


The peace being concluded, Queen Eleanor ſet 


out for Spain to fetch her grand-daughter Blanche 
of Caſtile, who was to be married to prince 
Lewis. As the kingdom of France was at that 
time interdicted, ſhe conducted the young princeſs to 
Roan, where the marriage was ſolemnized. No- 
thing more being wanting to the thorough execu- 
tion of this treaty, than the ceſſion of Berri and 


Auvergne to the French prince, John faithfully 


made good his engagement, and the two courts 
parted ſeemingly in a perfect union. ; 

The Emperor, however, reſenting this peace 
having been made without his advice, ſent ambaſ- 


ſadors to the King his uncle, to reproach him with 


his procedure, and at the ſame time to demand cer- 
tain jewels which Richard had bequeath'd him by 
his laſt will: but as John ſtood no longer in need 
of aſſiſtance, he found reaſons or pretences to avoid 
giving him ſatisfaction. 

It John faithfully perform'd the treaty of peace, 
Philip was not leſs punctual in keeping his promiſes ; 
he ſaw, without appearing to be any way con- 
cern'd, the progreſs the King of England made; 
who taking advantage of Arthur's want of power, 
diveſted him of all the provinces which had volun- 
tarily acknowledged his ſovereignty, and left him 
ny Bretany, to which John could pretend no 
claim. | | 

John in the midſt of his conqueſts, was himſelf 
vanquiſh'd by the charms of Iſabel of Angouleme, 


— 


2 


— 


one of | the moſt beautiful perſons of her time; by 29067 

a parole agreement ſhe had been engaged to Hugh A 1200. 
count de la Marche ; but as ſhe Wy .— too — WIR 
the marriage was not conſummated ; from which 

time, ſeveral obſtacles had occur'd which had de- 

fer'd the mariage : the engagement however ſub- 

ſiſted on either ſide. The violent paſſion John had 

for this lady, made him with great earneſtneſs ſeek 

all imaginable means to poſſeſs her; but the ac- 
compliſhment of his deſign was attended with great 
impediments : it required nothing leſs than the diſ- 

ſolving two marriages ; his own with Avice of 
Gloceſter, who had, in the many years ſhe had been 

his wife, never given him the leaſt. ground for diſ- 

pleaſure, and that of Iſabel with the count de la 

Marche. However, his new paſſion reminding him R.de Hoveden. 
that Avice was related to him in a degree forbidden M. Paris. 

by the canons, and that the archbiſhop of Canter- = op monk 
bury had proteſted againſt this marriage, he required Avic. 
the Pope to diſſolve it. Whether the Pontif had 

a mind to oblige the King, or whether he was glad 

of this opportunity to exert the authority of the 

church, he nominated the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 

and two other biſhops to be judges of this ſuir. 

Aiter a ſlight examination, theſe commiſſioners pro- 

nounced John's marriage with Avice nul. After 

this, he aſked Iſabel of her father the count d' An- 

gouleme ; who, to procure a crown for his daughter, 

readily yielded to the King's demand, without any 

ſcruple for his breach of faith. 

This is the account moſt hiſtorians give of John's He marries 
ſecond marriage ; affuring us his paſſion for Iſabel TED * 

e Is" ngouleme. 
was the genuine cauſe of his divorce from Avice. R. de Diceto. 
Indeed one author undertakes to juſtify him by 
letting us know that his divorce was prior to his 
paſſion for Iſabel ; but I don't think the evidence 
of this author ought to outweigh that of all the 
other writers. 

Soon after this marriage, Conſtance of Bretany, Conſtance of 
who had married Radulph earl of Cheſter, having Bretany mar- 
buried him, or, according to ſome, having volun- 8 
tarily left him, married Guy de Thouars. She died Argentré. 
in 1201, having lived but one year with her third Hilt. de Bret. 
huſband, by whom ſhe left a daughter named Alix, She dies. 
who, after the death of her brother Arthur, was 
dutcheſs of Rretany. 

John thought himſelf very happy that he had The Engliſh 
for a moderate ſum, and the ceſſion of Berri and „ 
Auvergne, acquired the provinces his anceſtors had my 
poſſeſſed in France ; but the Engliſh eſteem'd this 
treaty ſo diſhonourable, that. they could not refrain 
from murmuring : they look'd on their King as a 
mean ſpirited prince, who could be guilty of ſo 
baſe an action as the purchaſing a peace when every 
thing promiſed a good iſſue from the war: but he 
was very little concern'd at their murmurs, he 
thought be had done enough in depriving his ne- 
phew of the protection of France, and reducing 
him to the ſole dutchy of Bretany, which he did 
not deſpair of, one day, taking from him. 

Having ſettled all his affairs in France, and pro- John returns 
vided for the ſecurity of his new acquiſitions, he 1 
return'd to his kingdom; and ſoon after called an He agus & wh. 
aſſembly or parliament, in which he demanded the ſidy, which is 
| grant of a ſubſidy of three ſhillings on every hide granted him 
of land, to pay the fortune of his niece Blanche, as With difficulty. 
he had ſtipulated in his treaty with Philip. This 
demand, at firſt, met with great oppoſition 3 the 5; 
could not comprehend on what account the Engliſh — + born; 
ſhould pay the fortune of a Spaniſh princeſs, to R. deHobeden. 
marry: her to a French prince; however, as it was M. Paris. 
the firſt ſubſidy the King had required, they would 
not refuſe it: but it was given with ſuch reluctance, 


+ TFI.9h <4 4 
+4 & 


as convinc'd him it would hereafter be very difficult 


(1) She was daughter of Alphonſo VIII, and Eleanor daughter of Henry II. | 
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Journ. to get money from his ſubjects, if he did not make 

Aw 1200. himſelf abſolute ; which tis ſaid he immediately 
endeavour'd at. | ; 

The archbi- However, his natural brother Jeoffery, archbiſhop 

ſhop of York of York, having no regard to the aſſent of the ſtates, 

— forbad the collectors raiſing the tax in his dioceſs. 

ſabüch. Nothing could be worſe grounded than this prelate's 

retenſions, who had no right to oppoſe what had 

een reſolv'd by the body of the nation; but he was 

a turbulent ambitious man, who aiming at popularity, 

hoped to have been ſeconded. John did not expect 

to meet with oppoſition from this prelate, whom 


he had releas'd from priſon, and ſupported with a 


high hand againſt Longchamp; but, notwithſtand- 
ing he had reaſon to be diſpleaſed, he would not 
break with him, and therefore only order'd his at- 
tendance on him to France, imagining, that he 
being at a diſtance, the affair would drop of itſelf. 
The archbiſhop refuſing to obey this order, gave 
the King a pretence to ſeize upon his revenues. This 
correction was not ſufficient to humble the prelate's 
preſumptuous ſpirit ; he excommunicated the ſheriff 
of Yorkſhire, and all the officers order'd to levy 
the tax: and interdicted his own dioceſs for the 
people's refuſing to ſupport him. He was in hopes 
all the kingdom would readily have declar'd for him; 
but when he found no body would ſtir, and that he 
was left to go on by himſelf, he endeavour'd at a 
reconciliation with the King. The conjuncture was 
John pardons favourable to him. John, on the point of being 
22 cauſes crownꝰ'd with his new conſort, was of opinion, that 
imſelf to be 
crown d a ſe- On ſuch an occaſion he ought not to deny a brother 
cond time. the pardon he ſued for. 
Deathof Hugh Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, died ſoon after this 
Aug coronation, with the character of a ſaint. 
Interview be Ever ſince the death of Richard, the King of 
tween the Scots was very importunate in his ſoliciting the re- 
— * ef — ſtitution of the two counties to which he laid claim; 
land at Lin- he had been often amus'd with general promiſes, 
coln. which produc'd no effects: finding John was not 
Rym. Fœdera, very forward to give him ſatisfaction, he loudly 
2 I. p. 251. threaten'd to do himſelf juſtice with his ſword. John 
Mat. Pars. could no longer defer an examination of the King of 
Scot's pretenſions, which began to give him diſtur- 
bance; bur inſtead of truſting the management of 
this affair to ambaſſadors, he thought it would be 
more to his advantage to have an interview himſelf 
with William; and, therefore, deſired he would give 
him the meeting at Lincoln; where, John inſiſted 
The Kino of Won that monarchs doing him homage before they 
Scots docs ho. enter'd upon buſineſs. William having agreed to 
mageto John. this, the ceremony was perform'd on an eminence 
1 nyghton. near the city, in preſence of the archbiſhop of Can- 
— terbury, who adminiſter*d the oath to the vaſſal 
emarkren King. We are entirely in the dark as to the lands 
this homage, for which this homage was done; the Engliſh, the 
| Scot's writers having neglected to ſpecify them, in- 
fer it was for the whole kingdom of Scotland; but 
the concluſion is not altogether allowable. It is not 
robable that prince would voluntarily enter again 


into a ſervitude, from which Richard had releas'd him 


before this departure for the Holy-land ; and indeed 
i does not appear there had been any alteration made 
on this ſubject ſince Richard, by an authentick 
charter, had renounc'd his right of ſovereignty over 
Scotland. However, the requir'd homage being 
done, William was for bringing his affairs upon the 
Jokn eludes the carpet; but John, under pretence he could tranſact 
emand of the nothing without the conſent of the ſtates, had the 
Scot's King. addreſs to put them off to another time; and even 
to make William promiſe upon oath, that he would 

not marry his daughters without his approbation. 
The two mo- While theſe two monarchs were at Lincoln, the body 


narchs do ho- Of Hugh, late biſhop of that ſee, was brought down 


nour to th : 
ole of the from London, which both Kings went out to meet, 


biſhop of and which, they for ſome time carried upon their 


Lincoln. 
Rds 3 1 


— 
| To this city, the order of the Ciſtercians, which Jon, 
had refuſed to pay the tax, ſent twelve abbots to A' 120, 


the King; who throwing themſelves at his feet, in- 0 
the moſt humble manner implor'd his compaſſion. 2 = he | 
The King, touch'd with this ſight, threw himſelf at tercian me 
their feet, to entreat their bleſſing ; and promiſed to his four 

them to found an abby for their order: which *&Hovede, 

he ſome time after perform'd by building the c 


abby of Bowley, by ſome call'd Beaulieu, to which he 
he granted es of Azyle, and endow'd 1 N 
with conſiderable revenues. | Bowley, 

Notwithſtanding the honour John had done to the q. 
dead body of the biſhop of Lincoln, and the con- Lincoln 
deſcenſion he had ſhewn to the Ciſtercian monks, to elect Try 
he could not conciliate the affection of the clergy. ſhop recom. 
He imagined the proofs he had given of thisatrach- Kin, ded bythe 
ment to religion would have engaged the eccleſiaſticks Idem. 
ſo entirely in his intereſt, that they would carefully 
have avoided every thing which might cauſe him un- 
eaſineſs; but it was not long before he was convinc'd 
that he was deceiv'd in his expectations. The ſee 
of Lincoln being vacant, the King, according to 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, recommended a perſon 
to the prebends; but tho' hitherto great deference 
had been always paid to the recommendation of the 
ſovereign, yet this was rejected with an inſulting diſ- 
dain; not the leaſt excuſe being made to ſoften 
the refuſal. Innocent III, who at that time fill'd 
the ſee of Rome, reſolving to deprive the princes 
of the intereſt they commonly had in the elections 
of biſhops and abbots, had betore hand, taken 
meaſures for having the King's recommendation re- 
tus'd : and it was doubtleſs from the prebends being 
aſſur'd of the Pope's protection, that they durſt ſhew 
ſo great a ſlight to their monarch. 

Some time after, John had a freſh ſubject for mor- Hubert tor. 
tification. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who venes a ſynod 
had all along ſhewn ſo much zeal for his ſervice, N 
deſerted him, as ſoon as ever the rights of the clergy ok ne, 

and the prerogatives of his own fee were in queſtion, tothe contrary, 
Hitherto no ſynod had been held in England but 

with the King's permiſſion ; it was a deference ſhewn 

the prince, which was never thought prejudicial to 

the church or clergy : but it ſeems that Innocent III, 

who aſcended the pontifical throne when but thirty- 

five years old, had form'd the deſign of diveſting 

the princes of whatever bore the appearance of juriſ- 

diction over. the church. Hubert, inform'd of the 

Pope's deſign, and having receiv*d inſtructions from 

him, was the firſt who neglected paying the King 

the accuſtom'd reſpect ; and not only called a ſynod 

without aſking him leave, but, even contrary to the 

King's expreſs prohibition, which was ſignified to 

him by the chief juſtice, he cauſed it to aſſemble. 
In all appearance John's not warmly reſenting this 
preſumption, was ot very ill conſequence to him in 

the ſequel. It was eaſily perceiv'd, that terrify'd 

by his father's example, he reſolv'd to avoid every 

thing which might bring him into diſputes with the 

clergy; of which knowledge his enemies made but 

too ill an uſe on the moſt important occaſions. Hu- % 1201. 
bert not ſatisfied with having thus trampled on his Hubert emu- 
ſovereign's orders, took upon him, in ſome meaſure, lates the King. 
to rival, if not ſurpaſs him in magnificence. While Mat. Ya. 
the King kept his Chriſtmas at Guilford with great 
ſolemnity, the archbiſhop affected to do the ſame at 
Canterbury in ſuch pomp, that the King was af- 
fronted; looking upon it a kind of inſult. That 

he might in ſome meaſure make the prelate ſuffer 

for this vanity, he would be crown'd again at Can- Lage gr 
terbury, with no other view than that of putting the Idem. 


| archbiſhop to a great expence ; but this low revenge R.deHoveden. 


tended to nothing more than proclaiming how great- 
ly the King fear'd to attack any who had intereſt. 
If the King by his treaty with France had given The Engliſh 
| his ſubjects a diſadvantageous opinion of him, his are diſcos 
| manner of behaviour, after his return to England, — 


* 
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he held the crown 3 and they had ſworn allegiance to 

him on condition only that he ſhould re-eſtabliſh 

the privileges of the nobility and people : but they 

had in vain expected the 2 of this condi- 

tion ever ſince he had diſentangled himſelf from the 
Cauſe of the war in which he was engaged : on the contrary, they 
nobility's dif- Obſerv'd, that he daily uſurped an abſolute power, 
content. and apprehended he had deſigns upon their liberty; 

they were pretty much diſcontented at the ſubſidy, 
the grant of which was in a manner forced from 
them. After this, they took notice, that in his 
Journey to the north, he had, under pretence of 
waſte having been committed in his foreſts, by an 
act of authority which broke in upon the privileges 
of the people, exacted great ſums of the northern 
counties. - To theſe, his debauching their wives and 
daughters, without any regard to the quality or di- 
ſtinction of thoſe whom he diſnhonour'd, was an ad- 
ditional ſubject of complaint. All theſe circum- 
ſtances concur'd to make an impreſſion on the minds 
of the nobility, ſo much to his prejudice, that by 
degrees they began to take meaſures to prevent 
greater calamities, of which they thought themſelves 
in danger. They enter'd into private cabals, in 
which they engaged themſelves mutually to aſſiſt 
each other, in caſean attempt ſhould be made to op- 


The nobles preſs any one of them. In theſe cabals they had de- 


take meaſures 
> me offer'd, of making the King ſenſible they would not 
ſubmit to abſolute dominion. This opportunity 
was given them ſooner than they expected. The 
people of Poitou having revolted, and John dcfign- 

ing to chaſtiſe them, he ſummon'd all who held 

lands of the crown, to rendezvous at Portſmouth, 

| and attend him to France. This ſeeming to the 
barons a favourable conjuncture, they found a pre- 

__ on ws tence to aſſemble at Leiceſter. Some few days 


Franc. after, they let the King know they expected he ſhould 
Mat. Paris. perform the promiſe he made at his coronation, of 
R.deHoveden, 


re-eſtabliſhing them in their privileges, before they 
ſet out to wait on him. John was ofa fiery temper, 
and much readier to follow the advice which flatter*d 
his paſſions, than to liſten to what was reaſonable. 
Several of his miniſters adviſed him to give the barons 
ſome ſatisfaction, at leaſt to ſooth them with fair 
words till their warmth was ſomewhat abated : but 
he either wanted capacity, or was not fortunate 
enough to follow ſuch prudent council. He was fo 
alfronted at the inſolence of the barons, that with- 
out conſidering his violent paſſions would draw their 
- hatred upon him, he fummon'd them to give up 
He attacks the their * as a pledge of their loyalty; and at 
. the ſame time marched at the head of ſome troops 
to attack the caſtle of Beauvoir, which he reduc'd in 
few days. The confederate barons, who had as yet 
taken no meaſures for their defence, terrify*d with 
his firft ſucceſs, found themſelves under a neceſſit 
of ſubmitting; and after having given their children 
for hoſtages, repair'd to Portſmouth. Whether 
John had only feign'd the deſign of puniſhing the 
people of Poitou to have a pretence for getting 
They are ex- money from the xiv A or whether he appre- 
cuſed from the hended quitting the kingdom at ſuch a conjuncture, 
—— tor he diſcharged the barons from the obligation of 
R.deHoveden, their tenures for this time, on paying him two 
marks for every feof. However, he ſent away the 
earl of Pembroke with ſome troops, and follow'd 
_ when he thought he could do it without ha- 
Zard, | 
As ſoon as he was arrived at Roan, Philip de- 
An interview fired to have a conference with him, in which he 
between Philip gave him fach marks of friendſhip and eſteem as 
* __ wou'd have. deceiv'd an abler man than John. In 
They mt this interview their treaty was renew'd, and they 
the froqping gave, as a reciprocal ſecurity, ſome principal lords 
treaty, | 


They ſubmit 
themſelves. 


termin'd to lay hold on the firſt opportunity that 
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aun, was far from making them alter their ſentiments. | of their courts, who bound themſelves to appear Joux. 

gu 1201. Moſt of the nobility queſtion'd the title by which | againſt the aggreſſor in caſe a war broke out be- AN 1201 


tween theſe two princes. But this ſort of engage- © * 
ment, tho* uſual enough in thoſe times, were com- 
monly but little regarded, and princes have indeed 
long deſiſted from giving ſuch ſecurities, which 
experience taught them were of little uſe. Before 
theſe monarchs took . leave of each other, they 
agreed to lay aſide the fortieth part of their revenues 
to be employed in defraying the expence of a 
holy war, and invited the richeſt of their ſubjects 
to tollow their example. Philip not ſatisfied with Philip receives 
giving John all poſſible marks of regard and John at Pi 
friendſhip, invited him to paſs ſome days at Paris, seat a. 
and left him his own palace. In a word, he for- 
got nothing which might convince him of the ſin- 
cerity of his affection, | 
One might reaſonably imagine this oath of friend- Philip's in- 
ſhip, which the two monarchs had mutually ſworn, triguesag iat 
wou'd have been laſting ; as it was altogether vo-J%"" 
luntary : however it was ſoon . that the 
careſſes with which Philip had overwhelm'd his 
pretended friend, were only to enſnare him. At 
the very ſame time he gave him all theſe tokens 
of affection, he was lay ing che plan to deprive him | 
of all he held in France. Hugh, count de Ja He ſtirs up 
Marche, was the inſtrument he made uſe of to open eee 
* . L AVAQTCIE, 
the way to his accompliſhing his deſigns. This 
count could not, without a ſenlible mortification, 
ſee John in poſſeſſion of a lady who was deſign'd 
his wife; nor could he but warmly reſent the atiront 
one him: wherefore, it might well be preſum'd, 
ne would eagerly embrace all opportunities of re- 
venge. Philip having grounded his ſcheme upon 
che temper the count was in at that time, uſed 
all his endeavours to ſtir him up to revenge by gi- 
ving him hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance. As ſoon 
as the count found himſelf ſecure of the protection 
of France, he began by ſecret cabals to ſeduce 
the inhabitants of Poitou; and ſo well ſucceeded, 
that in a little time, this people, who did not love 
John, were prepared to revolt againſt him. After 
this, Hugh applying himſelf to the duke of Bre- Arthur joins 
tany, told him the time was now come for his Philip and the 
wreſting, with eaſe, thoſe provinces from the King countde la 
his uncle which he had taken by violence from Marche. 
him. Arthur being informed by the count, that 
the King of France had engaged to ſupport him, 
thought ſo favourable an opportunity was not. to 
be neglected. His ſubjects the Britons, as they 
had conceiv'd an high opinion of their prince, 
readily enter'd into his meaſures ; they imagin'd 
his name was a good omen, and without other 
ground had perſuaded themſelves he wou'd acquire 
a fame equal to the renown'd Arthur. Thus the 
love, jealouſy, and rage of the count de la 
Marche; the ambition of Arthur, and the cove- 
tous defires of Philip, all concur'd to ruin King 
John; who, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
impending danger, paſs'd his time in feaſtings and 
| diverſions with his new. ſpouſe, He was however 
rouz'd out of this lethargy by the haughty manner Interview be- 
Philip treated him at an interview near Gaillon. tween the two 
This monarch, whoſe affairs were ip readineſs, talk'd Ling, * 
in a very high ſtrain, He demanded for Arthur Ws 
all the provinces John poſſeſſed in France, with a 
| 0 ſatisfaction for the count de la Marche, 
and in caſe of refuſal, cited him to appear before 
the court of peers for their determination on this philip cites 
matter. John was extreamly furprized at a dif- John before 
courſe ſo very different from what Philip held in the court of 
their laſt interview: as he did not think his affairs P“ 
in ſo ill a ſituation, as to oblige him to purchaſe 
peace on ſuch hard terms, he flatly refuſed every 
thing Philip required, and deſpis'd his citation. john deſpiſes 
His refuſal gave the French King the pretence he his citation. 
wanted to attack Normandy, in which province Philip attackes 
. A | he Normandy. 


Ax' 1202. 


. 
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Joun. he took ſeveral towns before John cou'd oppoſe his | his own advantage in ſupporting him, and who Joux. 
60 progreſs. wiſh'd for nothing with more earneſtneſs, than ro An' 1202. 
Arthur is be-. About the middle of autumn, Philip, ſatisfied 
troth'd to a With the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, return'd to 
= xj of Paris, where he celebrated a marriage contract be- 


tween his eldeſt daughter Mary, and Arthur duke 
of Bretany. His deſign by this, was to countenance 
the enterprize he meditated under the 
maintaining the intereſt of his ſon-in-law, Few 
days after, Arthur ſet out with two hundred launces, 
to command the army of the revolted Poitevins. 
As he drew near to Poitou, he received advice that 
Queen Eleanor his granndmother was in Mirebeau, 
with but ſinall attendance ; upon this intelligence, 
reſolving to ſurprize the town, he immediately 
march'd thither, and without much trouble, made 
himſelf maſter of it: but the caſtle, whither the 
Queen was retired, was not to be reduced fo ca- 
ſily. Perceiving, by the defence made, that he had 
too few troops to accompliſh his undertaking, he 
demanded a ſupply of the count de la Marche, who 
haſted to this expedition, as to a certain victory. 
King John, in the interim, being informed of the 
danger his mother was in, marched night and day to 
her relief; and uſed fo great expedition, that he was 
near the enemy before they re any conſide- 
rable progreſs in the ſiege. They had however 
time to retreat, but the two chiefs were ſo animated 
againſt the King, they reſolved to meet and give 
him battle. The ſucceſs did not anſwer their hopes ; 
at the very firſt onſet, John routed the Poitevins, 
and purſued them into Mirebeau, where he made 
a great ſlaughter among theſe troops. This vic- 
tory was by ſo much the more compleat, as the 
duke of Bretany, his ſiſter Eleanor, the count de 
la Marche, and 200 knights were taken priſo- 
ners. John thought he had good reaſon to con- 
gratulate with himſelf on this proſperous. ſucceſs ; 
but the abuſe he made of it in the ſequel, proved 
ſo fatal, that it wou'd have been much happier 
Arthur is ſent for him had he been defeated. Arthur was im- 
to Failaiſe,and mediately ſent to Failaiſe, and the princeſs Eleanor 
Eleanor to to the caſtle of Briſtol in England, where ſhe con- 


Arthur goes 
into Poitou, 


and beſieges 
Mirebeau. 


John marches 
to its relief. 


He wins a 
battle, and 
takes Arthur 
and Eleanor 
priſoners, 


iſtol. . : 
+7 tinued forty years in confinement. Some French 
hiſtorians, have given us another idea of this ac- 
Mezerai. tion, in ſaying only that Arthur was ſurprized in 


Mirebeau; whence may be infer'd, that he did not 
go out to meet and fight his uncle: but the 
Rymer's Fee- letter John wrote into England after this victory, 
dera. T. 1. which may be ſeen in Rymer's Fœdera, ſhews 
their was ſomewhat more in this action, than a 
ſurprize; and confirms the account given by the 
Engliſh authors. The news of Arthur, and the 
count de la Marche — taken, ſo aſtoniſh'd 
Philip that he rais'd the ſiege of Arques, which 


he had begun few days before, and return'd to | 


Paris. 
ohn repairs to John was very impatient to ſee the duke his 
Tah N in hopes to make him renounce the pro- 
cteection of France, and thus deprive Philip of his 
conſtant pretence, of making war upon him; with 
this deſign he immediately ſer out for Normandy, 
not doubting but in Arthur's ſituation he wou'd 
joyfully lay hold of any opportunity of being re- 
He vainly en- conciled to him. Upon his arrival at Failaiſe, he 
deavoursto had the duke brought to him, and left no ca- 
ain Arthur to reſſes yneſſay'd to take him off from the intereſts 
hintere. of France. He repreſented to him, that Philip 
under the maſk of protection, ſought only his own 
advantage, and by that monarchs behaviour to him 
' hirherto he might eaſily conceive what he was 
to expect from ſuch a protector. He endeayour'd 
to make him ſenſible, it was equally his duty and 
intereſt. to adhere to an uncle, who wou'd find 


- — 
— 4 —— — 


retence of 


| himſelf to diſguiſe his thoughts. 


live in harmony with him, and to give him tokens 
of his affection. In ſhort, he deſired him to re- 
flect that in his preſent ſituation his good or bad 
fortune abſolutely depended on him who required 
his friendſhip. This young prince, who was not Haughty an 
well inſtructed in the maxims of policy, of which ſwer made b 
the chief is diſſimulation, cou'd not prevail on the young 
| Inſtead of ac- 
cepting the King's offers, he had the courage to 
reproach him with having uſurped the crown of 
England, as well as the provinces in France ; with- 
out conſidering he was in his power, he gave fo 
great a looſe to his paſſion, as to tell him, that 
while he had breath he would not deſiſt from 
ſeeking means for his revenge. After ſo poſitive 
a declaration, John deſpairing to conquer his ob- 
ſtinacy, had him eſcorted to Roan, where he was He removes, 
confined in the new tower, under the guard of Roan. 
Robert de Vipont. *Tis faid the King, according 
to the advice of ſome of his council, deſigned to 
put out his eyes; and to be freed from the conti- 
nual uneaſineſs he gave him, to render him inca- 
_ of having children: but that he was deceiv'd 
y thoſe to whom he had entruſted theſe execu- 
tions. However it was, few days after this young 
prince was conducted to Roan, he ſuddenly diſ- He diſappear, 
appear'd, and none can give any certain account 
what became of him. The King's friends re- 
ported, that Arthur, endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, was drown'd in the Seine, bug few gave 
credit to this account; on the contrary, it was 
generally believed, the duke was murdered by the 
King's orders: end even ſome (1) hiſtorians have 
given a circumſtantial account of his death. They John is accus4 
ſay that John, in a very dark night, went on board of his death. 
a boat, and being come to the foot of the tower, 
where his nephew was kept, ordered him to be 
brought, and ſtabb'd him with his own hand: that 
afterwards he cauſed his body to be carried ſome 
leagues below Roan, where it was thrown into 
the Seine. After whatever manner this prince's 
death happened, it 1s certain, John cou'd never 
clear himſelf of it, and his having made no en- 
quiry after it, gives ſtill greater ground to believe 
him guilty ; for he certainly would have made a 
diligent ſcrutiny had he had no hand init. 
This fame year, the Pope exacted a fortieth part The Pope lays 
of the ecceſiaſtical revenues of England towards car- a tax upon the 


rying on the holy war. = * 
Immediately after Arthur's death John return'd john is crown d 


to England, to be crown'd for the fourth time; a fourth time. 
and then without delay went back ro Nor- Mat. Pars. 
mandy. He found the rumor of the duke of Bre- 

tany's death was generally ſpread with circum- 

ſtances very injurious to his character. He did not, 

however, make any enquiry jggo the manner of his 

death, which thoro'ly confirM*d every one in the 

opinion, that he was himſelf the author of this bar- | 
barous action. The Bretons eſpecially bewail'd ee « 
the tragical end of their ſovereign, and affirm'd that — r 
if John did not kill him with his one hands, yet their duke. 
the murder cou'd not have been committed without 

his conſent, or even his orders. The King of 

France, to improve this conjuncture, did all in his 

power, by the emiſſaries he kept in Bretany, to ani- They are ani 
mate them till more; and ſuggeſted to this people, mated by the 
that if they apply'd to him, as to John's ſovereign, 
he wou'd do them ample juſtice. This was ſufficient 
to incite them, who wiſh'd for nothing more ardent- 
ly than to revenge the death of their duke. Where- 
"fy Guy de Thouars, who had married Arthur's 


mother, and had the tuition of her daughter Alix, 


n 


(1) Utinam, non ut fama refert invida ! Mat. Paris. I hope not, as maliciouſly reported. 
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— 
au. aſſembled all the nobility of Bretany at Vannes on 
A202 this ſubject. In the aſſembly it was unanimouſly 


reſolv'd to demand juſtice of the King of France: 

They red and accordingly, the biſhop of Rennes, and another 
PAP gice. lord, were commiſſion'd to lay their complaint 
gn, hiſt. before that monarch, who gave them a very favou- 
| dre. rable anſwer, He ſeem'd more incens'd againſt 
John than even the Bretons and loudly declared, 

that neither honour, juſtice, nor religion would ſut- 

fer him to let ſuch a paracide eſcape unpuniſh'd. 

\n is cited To prove theſe no idle threats, he, in perſon, re- 
before the court quired Juſtice of the court of peers; in which, he 
of peer. et in a full light, the horror of the duke of Bre- 
tany's murder (committed in a town 1 17 on 

the crown of France) of which his vaſſal the King 

of England ſtood accus' d. He found no difficulty 

in obtaining all he deſired; the court order'd that 


John ſhou'd appear before them, and anſwer to the 


accuſation brought againſt him. John being ſerved 
with this citation, immediately ſent ambaſſadors to 
Philip, who let him know their maſter cou'd not 
appear in France, without he had the King's ſafe- 
guard: to which Philip anſwer'd, he might come 
without hazard. But when the ambaſladors re- 
quired a fafe-guard for John's return, Philip an- 
ſwer' d them very plainly, that depended on the 
ſentence which ſhou*d be given. The ambaſſadors 
afcer this, repreſented, that their maſter was not 
only duke of Normandy, but King of England ; 
and if he ſhou'd think fit ro expoſe himſelt to fo 
evident a danger, the barons of his kingdom 
wou'd never conſent to it. In what (ſaid Philip) 
e does that regard me; is not the duke of Nor- 
„* mandy my vaſſal? and if he has thought fit to 
acquire a greater title, am I therefore to loſe 
the rights of my ſovercignty ?** The ambaſſa- 
dors, finding Philip reſolv'd to go thorough with this 
affair, withdrew without making any farther reply, 
and immediately return'd to inform their maſter 
of the temper of the French court. 

The time limited in the citation for John's ap- 
pearance being claps'd, judgment was given aꝑainſt 
him by default; by which ſentence, all the lands 
he poſſeſs' d in France were confiſcated and reunited 
to that crown. It is remarkable, that in this ſen- 
rence, no mention is made of any ſatisfaction to the 
Bretons, for the death of their ſovereign : tho? they 
were the proſecutors in this ſuit, and Philip ſeem'd 
only to ſolicite it on their account. This is a plain 
indication; the French monarch was leſs zealous to 
do that people juſtice, than to lay hold on this op- 
portunity to ſpoil the King of England. The Eng- 
liſh were greatly diſſatisfy'd with this ſentence, as 
their ſovereign, being acbually in war with France, 
was under an abſolute neceſſity of making default 
by his having been cited beſore a peace was conclu- 
ded, and a ſafe guard for his return not allow'd him. 
But Philip, without troubling himſelf with their 
complaints, prepared to put the ſentence of the 
peers in execution. N 
Av 1203. While Philip was making preparations, John 
Philip attacks took no meaſures for his defence: he very unad- 

ormandy, viſedly look'd upon this ſentence rather a bravado 
of Philip's, than a ſettled reſolution to drive him to 
extremities. The King of France however, as ſoon 

as the ſeaſon wou'd permit, took the field with a 

where le Powerful army, and as he found very little oppoſi · 
es great ton, reduced much the greater part of Normandy. 
7 His progreſs was not ſufficient to rouze John, 
ang indolnce Who, appearing inſenſible to all theſe loſſes, thought 
M. Pari, of his diverſions only, as if his affairs had been in 
the moſt proſperous ſituation. When he was told 

of Philip's having raken any town, he anſwer'd with 

a calm aſſurance, he knew how to retake it. 
notwithſtanding, he gave his engmy leiſure, not 

only to ſtrengthen himſelf in his acquiſitions, but 

ſuffer d him daily 

Ne. 21, 
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arc ill receiv'd. 
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in France con- 


fiſcated, 
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But 


to make new conqueſts without 


2 5 - 8 


offering to ſtir out of Roan, or making any prepa- , 
rations. His inſenſibility was fo great that it was A 1203. 
publickly reported, he lay under the power of a 
ipell. The impediments Philip wou'd have found 
in his undertaking had he had a leſs ſupine eneiny 
to deal with, may eaſiy be imagined, from the de- 


fence Chateau Gaillard made, which held out a "AY 
ſiege of five months, ; 


The Engliſh lords who had waited on their King The Engliſh 


| earneſtly preſs'd him to a vigorous lords forſake 
reſolution 3 but finding all their remonſtrances in- 2 
effectual, and not being longer able to bear his 3 We 
lupineneſs, they withdrew to England. Philip, in the Philip conti- 
mean while, taking advantage of this indolence, nues his con- 
daily gain'd 2 : not ſatisfy'd with the acqui- — oy 
ſitions he made with his ſword, he endeavour'd, by Mit Paris 
his emiſſaries, to ſtir up the Normans to a general 

revolt, that he might at one ſtroke get poſſeſſion of 

all Normandy. He inſinuated to this people, that 

ſince they cou'd hope no ſupport from the King of 

England, it wou'd be more beneficial for them vo- 

luntarily to return to the body of the French mo- 

narchy, of which they were a retrench'd part, than 

to be compell'd to it by force of arms: that by an 
unconſtrain'd ſubmiſſion, they wou'd ſecure their 
privileges, which they wou'd moſt certainly forfeit 

by a vain reſiſtance. Notwithſtanding John's pro- 

found lethargy, his preſence ſtill kept ſome of the 

principal towns within the limits of their obedience z 

but he no ſooner prepared to return to England, than 

they began to think they juſtly provided for their own 

ſecurity. Hardly was John embark'd, but they 

enter'd into a treaty with Philip, by which they He makes a 
bound themſelves to acknowledge him their imme- treaty with the 
diate ſovereign, if they were not teinforced in a Normans. 
year. But when they were inform'd no prepara- 

tions were making in England, the * part of 

theſe towns ſubmitted to the King of France before 

the expiration of the term. Thus of all the towns 

in Normandy, the King of England kept poſſeſſion 

of only Roan. 

This unhappy prince was far from all thoughts John ill uſes his 
of ſending the Normans the ſupplies they expected Engliſh ſub- 
from him. When he arrived in England, inſtead Jets. 
of endeavouring, by all poſſible means, to gain the 
affection of his people, ſo neceſſary to him in ſuch 
a conjuncture, he accus'd the barons with having 
abandon'd him, and been the cauſe of his loſing 
Normandy. Under this pretence, and a more un- 
juſt was never forged, he exacted a ſeventh of all 
the baron's perſonal eſtates; and tho he had no 
ground for the ſame complaint againſt the clergy, 
he impos'd on them the Line tax. Hubert, arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, was himſelf the inſtrument 
tor oppreſſing the clergy, while the chief juſtice ri- 
gorouſly exacted the money from the =P 

All England was very greatly aſtoniſhed at the An' 1204. 
King's =. rn and cou'd not comprehend how a He obtains a 
prince (who had hitherto never betray'd a want offupply of 
courage, and even appear'd very jealous of his in- make war. 
tereſts) cou'd ſee the loſs of Normandy without | 
emotion. This extraordinary behaviour made moſt 
of the Engliſh imagine he meditated ſome great de- 
ſign, which time wou'd diſcover.” This thought did 


not a little contribute to his obtaining of the parlia- 


ment a ſubſidy of thirty three-ſhillings and four- 
pence on every feof, granted him in hopes this 
money wou' d be prudently employ'd for the reco- 
very of what he had loſt. But inſtead of anſwering jy, in van 
the view of the parliament, in employing this ſup-endeavours to 
ply, he ſquander'd, it in idle expences; thinkin — mg 
ſufficient to ſend ambaſſadors to France, to endea- with Philip 
vour the procuring a peace. But Philip, elated with 
his good fortune, was ſo far from remitting any 
thing of his pretenſions, that he farther demanded 
the princeſs Eleanor, ſiſter of the late duke of Bre- 
tany, for his ſecond ſon, with all the provinces the 
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Jonn. Engliſh held in France for her fortune. Such a 
Aw 1204- demand muſt neceffarily meet with a repulſe. John 
* cou'd never think of giving ſo great a fortune 
with his niece ; and beſide, it wou'd have been of 
dangerous conſequence to him, to put into Philip's 
power a princeſs, who ſince the death of her brother 
had inherited his claim to the crown of England. 
The treaty was therefore broke off, and the Engliſh 
receiv*d no benefit from the ſubſidy they had gran- 
ted the King, 

The King of 
France ſends a left the court of France, Philip ſent a champion 
champion into into England, to challenge whoever durſt ſay the 
— King his maſter had done wrong to John. The 
Engliſh court did not think fit to leave to the de- 
ciſion of a ſingle combat, the right they had to 
inveigh againſt the French King's procedure; yet 
they let this champion know, if he had ſuch an in- 
clination for fighting, they wou'd find him a man 
with whom he might make trial of his ſtrength. 
an Triſh lord is John de Courcy, earl of Ulſter, an Iriſh nobleman, 
re to was at that time a priſoner in the tower; as he 
Sut um. was of a gigantick ſtature, and of avow'd bravery, 
none was thought ſo proper to abate the preſump- 
tion of the French gentleman : and being brought 
to court, the King aſked him if he wou'd fight in 
his quarrel. In thine ? No (anſwer'd the carl 
haughtily) but in that of the nation, I'll ſhed the 
laſt drop of my blood. But while he was repairing 
his ſtrength, much diminiſh'd by a long impriſon- 
ment, the French champion having heard of the 
prodigious force of his antagoniſt, thought fit to 


appear either in France or England. It is ſaid, that 
after this, the ear] of Ulſter being in the Engliſh 
army in France, Philip, in a conference with John, 

Prodigious deſired to ſee a proof of his ſtrength. The Iriſh 
; — this gentleman being introduced to the preſence of the 

= two Kings, order%d a block of wood to 'be planted 
in the ground, and placed an helmet (1) upon it ; af- 
ter which, caſting a ſtern look around him, he, with 
one ſtroke, cleft the helmet in two, and ſtruck his 
{word fo deep into the wood, that none but himſelf 
cou'd draw it out. Philip aſking why he had 
look'd ſo furiouſly, the ear] anſwer'd, ©* that had 
„ he miſs'd his blow, he wou'd have made all the 
heads of the ſpectators have flown from their 
* ſhoulders, that he might have left no witneſſes 
„of his diſappointment”. | 

What Philip cou'd not do by one champion he 
perform'd by many. Towards the end of autumn 
hi beſieged Roan, the inhabitants of which town 
ſeeing no likelihood of relief, ſurrender'd upon a 
capitulation, which ſecured their privileges. But as 
an eminent hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, this precau- 
tion was of as little force againſt abſolute power, as 
parchment is againſt ſteel, Philip was no ſooner 
maſter of Roan, but he razed the walls. Thus all 
Normandy was reduced to the French dominion 


Philip reduces 
Roan. 


been divided three hundred years or thereabout, - 
Having ſubdued Normandy, Philip aſſaulted the 
other Engliſh provinces, which were conſtrain'd to 


The other 
provinces be- 
onging to the 
ay ving expected aſſiſtance from the King of England. 
John had nothing now left of all his anceſtors had 
poſſeſs'd in France, but the dutchy of Guienne, 
which Philip did 8 think fit ＋ Wola; 2 
ueen Eleanor, dowager of Henry II, and mo- 

8 John, died this year in a 8 age. 

A She had the mortification, before her death, to 
ſee the decline of the monarchy to which ſhe had 
given ſo great a luſtre, by the addition of ſeveral 
provinces, ot 


* * 


Some time after the Engliſh ambaſſadors had 


withdraw privately into Spain, daring no longer to 


and reunited to that monarchy, from which it had. 


ſubmit receive the yoke of the conqueror, after vainly ha- 


| 


4 


1 


of his lethargy, and when it was leaſt expected, he 
cover his loſt character and countries. 


mining to) revolt, required aſſiſtance of John. As 
he imagined all the other provinces had the ſame 
inclination, he thought a more favourable opportu- 
nity cou'd never offer ; wherefore he order'd all the 
vaſſals of the crown to repair with their troops to 
Portſmouth, where he had fix'd the rendezvous for 


ear] of Pembroke, threw themſelves at his feet, 
and conjur'd him to deſiſt from an enterprize 
which could not be attended with good ſucceſs. 
They repreſented to him, that in caſe of neceſſity 
he had no place of retreat, neither in Poitou, nor 
in the neighbourhood of that province; that Phi- 
lip would make war with too great odds; as he 
was in poſſeſſion of all the towns ; and that he 
wou'd expoſe himſelf to manifeſt danger in rely- 
Ing on the faith of the Poitevins, who had already 


| often deceived him, and who poſſibly called him to 
their aſſiſtance with deſign only to deliver him up 


to his enemy. In a word, that his good ſubjects 
cou'd not, without concern, and without endeavour- 
ing to diſſuade him, ſee him enter upon an under- 
taking, in which it was but too viſible he ſtaked his 
own life, and the honour of the Engliſh nation. 
Theſe remonſtrances making no impreſſion on the 
King, they talked in a higher ſtrain, and added 
threats, which made him at length conform to 
their advice. Wherefore ſuddenly changing his re- 
ſolutions, he only ſent the Poitevins a fupply, under 
the command of the earl of Saliſbury his natural 
brother; afterwards he laid up his fleet and diſ- 
banded his army, which loudly inveigh'd againſt 
the authors of this counſel. He was no ſooner at 
London than he repented having follow'd the advice 
given him by the archbiſhop and the earl; but 
inſtead of falling upon theſe two lords, he vented 


very great ſums. 
that the earl and prelate had ſpoken for their whole 
body. This was the ſecond time he had, without 
the conſent of the ſtates, and by an arbitrary 
power, extorted money from his ſubjects; but he 
ſuffer'd for it.. The ſequel will ſhew their reſent- 
ment gathered ſtrength by delay, as ſoon as the 


barons had an opportunity to make him ſenſible of 
its effects. 


the ambition of the French King: but theſe, how- 
ever grievous, can ſcarcely be compared with thoſe 
which were reſerved for him ; as he was in a man- 
ner inſenſible to the firſt, and the following cauſed 
him very galling troubles. It was not the ambition 
of a hoſtile prince which caſt him into this ſea of 
misfortunes, in which he was toſt during this ſe- 
cond part of his reign ; but the pride of him who 
ſtiled himſelf the common father of all chriſtians. 
I mean Pope Innocent III, who, upon a very tri- 
fling occaſion, treated this monarch with ſuch ſe- 


example, there is no doubt but all chriſtians 
would revolt againſt him. I ſhall now enter upon 
a particular of this affair, which is the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance of John's reign; and leaving 
my readers to make their own reflections, with- 


out offering mine, relate it as ſet down by au- 
i | 


(1) Sprodfays this helmet was fil with mail, and "tis moſt probable from the changer of the eac!'s make and frengeh. 
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his fleet: but when he was on the 3 of em- He 
— the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the fro 


verity, that was a Pope in this age to follow the 


The great loſſes John had ſuffer'd, and the mur- jouv. 
murs of the Engliſh, at length rouz'd him out A' 12%, 


ſeem'd reſolved to make a vigorous puſh to re- —— 
The Poi- into Poitou. 


tevins, uneaſy under the French dominion, deter- Mat. Pati, 


mit. 


his rage upon the nobility, of whom, under pre- je ca; 
tence they had refuſed to attend him, he exacted money from 
He ſuppos'd, but without ground, the nobility. 


Hitherto we have related a part of John's miſ- Second part af 
fortunes, occaſion'd as much by his own fault as by John's reign. 


is diſſuaded 
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oun. thors who have moſt ſtrictly adhered to the court 
Au 1205. of Rome. | 

me John had .ſcarcely begun to recover from the 

4 of affliction he ſuffer'd by the loſs of his French 

Ganeibur). provinces, when the death of the prelate of Can- 

Knyghton- terbury plunged him into new troubles. The elec- 

M. Fans. tion of archbiſhops to this ſee had for ſome time 

been the ſubject of continual diſputes between the 

ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſtin. 

The former pretended (as it had been often prac- 

tiſed) to have a right of giving their votes in this 

election; but on the contrary, the latter inſiſted 

upon this right, according to ancient cuſtom, be- 

longing to them only, which they would maintain 

to the laſt extremity. Immediately after the death 

of Hubert, ſome of theſe monks, either appre- 

hending their confraternity wou'd give up this 

privilege, or for ſome other reaſon, form'd a juncto, 

and reſolved to chuſe an archbiſhop among them- 

zlves. With this deſign they met in the church 

we of the at midnight, and choſe Reginald their ſubprior, 

monks of St. 


flattering themſclves they ſhould, in the ſequel, 
by their intereſt, obtain the Pope's confirma- 
tion. This irregular election paſs'd with all ima- 
ginable ſecreſy, and the ſubprior promis'd to con- 
ceal it, till he ſhould himſelf inform the Pope ol 
their choice. The other monks were thus kept 
ignorant of the procedure of the juncto, who re- 
ſolving to go thorough with their undertaking, 
found a pretence to ſend the ſubprior, with ſome 
monks of their cabal, to Rome: but the ſecret 
growing too burthenſom, he took upon himſelf, 
as ſoon as he had croſs'd the ſea, the title of arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the monks his compa- 
nions were altogether as indiſcreet in their manage- 
ment. | 
This news having reached the King's ears, he 
imagin'd the whole monaſtery was concern'd in 
the fraud, and defign'd to make the monks repent 
their preſumption in electing an archbiſhop with- 
out his licence: but they cleared themſelves, and by 
their ſubmiſſions appeas'd the King. The clamors 
of the monks, who had not been partics in the 
intrigue; making the others ſenſible it would be 
a difficult matter for them to go thro' with their 
undertaking, they reſolved to give it up; and the 
monaſtery uniting to proceed on a new election, 
bo of Nor. the biſhop of Norwich, recommended by the 
an ach King, was unanimouſly choſen, placed in the ſee, 
mended by the and put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities. Soon 
King, , after fourteen monks of this convent were ſent 
gone men; to the Pope to inform him of what had paſs'd, and 
to require the confirmation of the new archbiſhop. 


Auguſtin pri- 
vately elect 
their ſubprior. 


The new pre- 
late too ſoon 
divulyes the 
ſecret. 


John threaten's 
the monks. 


A new eleftion 
is made of the 


are ſent to 


Rome, toaſk At the ſame time the ſuffragan biſhops of Can- 
_ ache terbury ſent deputies to Rome, to complain of 
new biſhop, "the monks having uſurped an authority, of elec- 
ting among themſelves an archbiſhop, and to ac- 
quaint him with the reaſons they had to oppoſe ſuch 
an election. 
John peer While theſe deputies were on their way to Rome, 
_— Are the King, whoſe courage began to rouze, led a 
atruce for two conſiderable army into Poitou, and reduced the 
Jears with e part of the province; but he ſuffer'd him- 
hilip, elf once more to be duped by Philip, who not 
being prepared, aſked and obtained a truce of two 
years. (1) | 
In the interim, the ſubprior of the monaſtery of 
St. Auguſtin, being arrived at Rome, ſtrenuouſly 
ſolicited his confirmation; but Innocent, who miſ- 
truſted ſome irregularity in this buſineſs, would 
7 take time for = In the interval, the 
i. | *'F: deputies being arrived, they imformed him of all 


The affair of 
the elections is 
brought before 
the Pope. 

Vac. Paris. 


„ 


ry 


aſide, and order'd the deputed monks to proceed 


the circumſtances of chis election, and required | 


8 


py 


22 


the confirmation of the ſecond. On the other hand, Joux. 
the agents for the ſuffragan biſhops, laid their com- Aw 1206. 
plaints againſt the monks before him, and made 

him acquainted with the reaſons on. which the 

grounded their pretenſions: to determine theſe dit. 

terences, the Pope fix'd a day for the deputies to 

attend him at Viterbe, where he deſign'd to ſta 

ſome time. Here, in preſence of the Pontif, this 

affair was debated with great warmth ; tho' the ar- 

guments for cither election were ineffectual. Inno- The Pope an- 
cent, who was before determin'd, ſet them both nuls the two 


elections. 
Mat. Paris. 


to a new election; at the ſame time commanding Knyghton 


them to chuſe cardinal . Langton, an 
Engliſhman, who was then with him. The monks He cauſes the 
ſurprized at this unprecedented order, at firſt de- deputed monks 
clined proceeding to ſuch an election, alledging to elect cardi- 
for their excuſe, thit they had no power from 7] . - 
their convent, and that beſide, the King's licence © 
was neceſſary : but the Pope, who would not be 

put off with ſuch reaſons, told them, that as de- 

puties, they repreſented the whole - convent 3 and 

as to the conſent of their prince, it was needleſs 

in elections made when he himſelf was preſent : 
wheretore, without giving time for a reply, he com- 

manded them, under the penalty of excommunica- 


tion, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbi- 


ſhop. The monks, intimidated by the Pope's 
threats and preſence, thought fit,, tho? with reluc- 
tance, to obey (2), one only excepted, who had 
the courage to ſtand out. This uncommon election 
was immediately confirmed by the Pontif, who 
wou'd himſelf conſecrate the new archbiſhop. 

According to the principle Innocent had newly The ſuffragan 
eſtabliſhed, authorizing fourteen monks, deputies of nie 
their monaſtery, to elect an archbiſhop, the ſuffra. e aue. 
gan biſhops of Canterbury muſt neceſſarily loſe 
the ſuit they had begun againſt the monks ; and 
indeed he gave ſentence againſt the former, forbid- 
ding the biſhops intermedling, for the future, in the 
election of an archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

During theſe tranſactions in Italy, John entirely Ax' 1207. 
loſt the hearts of his ſubjects, by forcibly exacting John getsn 
from them a thirteenth of their perſonal eſtates. fk þ 
The oppoſition of the clergy was to no purpoſe 3 methods. 
the parliament, tho* in a manner by compulſion, M. Paris. 
paſs'd the act, and the tax was levied upon the 4 "XN 
eccleſiaſticks as well as laicks, notwithſtanding the THF. 
former had not given their conſent, This oppreſſion 
cauſed great murmuringsamong the clergy, who had 
been hitherto exempt from all taxes but ſuch as 
they had themſelves conſented to: however, as they 
had no other power, they revenged themſelves by 
declaiming againſt the King's procedure, and by 
giving the people an ill opinion of their ſovereign. 

The archbiſhop of York, John's natural brother, The archbi- 
a prelate of an. impatient temper, firſt excommuni- ſhop of York 
cated all who were employ'd in the collecting this u the col 
tax, and afterwards left the kingdom; tho' the |,q,,, of the 
clergy had juſt grounds for their complaints, yet the tax. 
court party thought them very unreaſonable z ſay- 
ing, it was ſurprizing the eccleſiaſticks ſhou'd refuſe 
the King their aſſiſtance when his affairs required it, 
they having lately allow'd, without the leaſt com- 
plaint, the Pope's legate to exact very large ſums 
trom the incumbents, for the ea occaſions of 
the Roman ſee. The Engliſh wou'd have had ſome 
reaſon to have been ſatisfy' d, if the money rais'd 
by this tax had beenemploy'd in the publick ſervice ; 
but they had the morcification to ſee it Javiſtyd in 
uſeleſs expences for the reception of the Emperor, 
who came to pay a viſit to the King his uncle. 
His deſign was to prevail with John to break the 


(1) The French hiftorians ſay, it wh John,who required and obtained this truce : ſuch contradiftions are often met with in the hiſtories 1 N 


of the two nations. 
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-They conſented tho' unwillingly, and with murmuring. 
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Joun. truce he had made with France; but all his folici- | 
An' 1207. tations could not induce him to make this rupture: 
however, in ſome meaſure to ſoften his refuſal, he 
made his nephew a preſent of 5000 marks, which 

defray'd the expence of his journey, 

The Pope en- Innocent imagined that John would not be very 
deavours to ap- well pleaſed with the election of Langton, extorted 
„ by a manifeſt violence, and which was an unprece- 
| Langton's % dented encroachment. It is indeed true, at the firſt 

election. converſion of the Engliſn, the Pontifs made choice 

| of perſons capable of governing that primitive 

church, and theſe were commonly Italians, as there 

were in England but few of the clergy equal to the 

burthen: but ſince the time of archbiſhop Theodorus, 

who was the laſt ſent from Rome, the Popes never 

pretended to elect archbiſhops on their own accord, 

and without the King's licence: they were ſatisfy'd 

with confirming the election of thoſe who were pre- 

ſented to them, and with obliging them to go to Rome 

for the pall: never ſince the conqueſt had they made 

void “ an election of an archbiſhop. To the end 

therefore to appeaſe the King, and the more eaſily 

to induce his overlooking this encroachment, Inno- 

cent wrote him the following letter, which, for its 
ſingularity, merits the being tranſcribed at length. 


Rym. Fœdera, 
I. p. 139. 


The Popes IN E gold and precious ſtones are reckoned 
letter to the «< in the foremoſt rank of the moſt valuable 
King of thoſe treaſures which mortals purſue with the 
«< greateſt ardor. Notwithſtanding we are thoroughly 
convinced that your royal excellency is abundant- 

<< ly ſtored with theſe ſorts of riches, yet we have 

thought fit to ſend you, as a mark of our friend- 

<< ſhip, four rings ſet with precious ſtones. We 

* requeſt you rather to examine the myſteries which 

« they contain in their ſhape, matter, number and 

colour, than the preſent. itſelf. Rotundity is a 

<< figure of eternity, which having neither beginning 

* nor end, ought minutely to incite us to ſlight ter- 

s reſtrial for celeſtial, and temporal for eternal 

* treaſures. The number 4, which is a ſquare, re- 

i preſents fortitude, which neither proſperity nor 
4 adverſity can elate or depreſs : this æquanimity 
« 18 a perfection, to which you muſt infallibly at- 
« tain, if you enrich your mind with theſe four 
capital virtues; juſtice, magnanimity, prudence 
and temperance, The firſt will be of af to you 
in the tribunal ; the ſecond ſupport you in adver- 
« ſity; the third direct you 19 in doubt; and 
<< the fourth be an ornament in proſperity. Gold 
<< 1s the repreſentation of wiſdom, for as that is the 
<© moſt precious among metals; ſo this is the moſt 
<< excellent of all talents, according to the prophet's 
<< teſtimony the ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him.“ 
Indeed there is nothing ſo neceſſary for a ſove- 
< reign: and for this reaſon that pacifick prince 
Solomon requir'd of God nothing more than wiſ- 
dom for the well governing of his people. Finally, 
the green colour of the emerald, denotes faith; 
<< the clearneſs of the ſaphire repreſents hope; the 
red of the garnet figures to us charity; and the 
colour of the topaz is the emblem of good works; 
on which our Lord has ſaid let your light ſo ſhine 
66 _ men that they may behold your good works.” 
„Tou have then in the and what you ought 
do believe; in the ſaphire what youought to hope; 
«« inthe garnet what you ought to love; and in the 
** topaz what you ought to do: that you may 


Innocent the Pope, to Joan King of England. 


% daily tiſe'from virtue to virtue, till you ſhall ſee 


<< the God of Gods in Sion.” ? it 
The Pope ex- It is not eaſy to comprehend to what end this 
horts the King myſterious letter was deſign d; whether it was a 
Lasten for fücht of the Pope's wit, or whether he intended to 


| figured by the mention'd rings, to abide the at- Joux 


hint to the King that he ſtood in need of the virtues | 


— . 


tacks he was preparing to make upon him. What- A' 129, 
ever was his motive, leaſt John ſhould not thoroughly 
underſtand his deſign, he ſoon after ſent him a brief 
ſomewhat more intelligible ; by which, he exhorted 
him to acknowledge cardinal Langton archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He let him know he was an Engliſh- 
man, acardinal, and well verſed in all the ſciences; 


flew into an inconceivable o_ of rage : heac- drives hy 
in with having de- monks of Ft, 


a Paris. 
nyghton. 


ly, they withdrew into Flanders, and were receiv'd 
into the abby of St. Berthin, and into others of that 
neighbourhood. However, this revenge not giving 
him a thorough ſatisfaction, he thought, by ſhewing 
himſelf reſolute, he ſhould oblige the Pope to revoke 
what he had done: wherefore he wrote a letter to e writes 
him in very ſtrong terms, reproaching him with an warm letter u 
encroachment in having annulPd the canonical e- the Pope. 
lection of the biſhop of Norwich without the leaſt M. Paw. 
colour ; and complaining of his having forced the 
monks, contrary to all equity, to elect a man of 
whom he had no knowledge, who had been edu- 
cated in France, and who had always kept a ſtrict 
correſpondence with his enemies. He added, that 
ſuch an encroachment was directly made upon the 
prerogatives of his crown, which he was firmly re- 
ſolv'd to maintain; as he alſo was, to ſupport the 
election of the biſhop of Norwich. After this he 
told the Pope in expreſs terms, that if he was denied 
the ſatisfaction he required, he would break off all 
farther communication with the court of Rome, 
which was not an affair of little moment; for lie 
was well aſſur'd the Pontif drew more money out of 
England than from any other chriſtian ſtate ; conſe- 
"AY ought to ſhew more regard to the King of 
'ngland, than to any other prince. He concluded 
with letting Innocent know, that his kingdom was 
not deſtitute of prelates able to govern the church, 
without being obliged to have recourſe to the Popes, 
if they made ſo evident an abuſe of their authority. 
Innocent, who did not undertake this affair with The Pope“ 
deſign to give it over upon the King's complaint, an- anſwer. 
ſwer'd him with an apparent calmneſs and moderation; N. © 1 
tho his letter was much more likely to irritate than! . 
to appeaſe the Engliſh monarch. He began with 
complaining, that John had anſwer'd his reſpectful 
and obliging letters after ſuch a bitter manner, that 
one would imagine he had rather deſign'd to af- 
front him, than to require a reaſon for his pro- 
ceedure. After this, he magnify'd Langton's merit, 
ſaying he was a prelate of very great learning and 
ability, who having ſtudied at Paris, was raiſed by 
his deſert to the degree of doctor in divinity : and 
added, that John's complaints were entirely ground- 
leſs, for the princes conſent was no way neceſſary to 
elections made in the preſence of the Pope: but 
notwithſtanding this, he had, out of meer condeſcen- 


M. Rapin forgot the archbiſhop of York, &c. 


ſion, 


Feedera, 
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un. ſion ſent him two monks to inform him of this, who 
An 1207. had been detain'd at Boulogne by the winds proving 
contrary. At length, after having endeavour'd to 
convince him that Langton's election was conforma- 
ble to the canons; , he told him that his father 
Henry II, and his brother Richard had departed 
from the right of nominating to the great benefices; 
wherefore, without giving himſelf any trouble about 
elections, he ought, without enquiry, to accept 
ſuch prelates as the church judged my to govern 
the ſpiritual affairs of his kingdom. e concluded 
with this menace, that it would be more advan- 
tageous for him to ſubmit, than obſtinately to with- 
ſtand God and his church in a cauſe for which the 
bleſſed Thomas Becket had already pour'd out his 
blood. Theſe laſt words were very ſhocking to a 
prince whoſe father had ſuffer'd ſo much on a ſub- 
ject of a very like nature; but they were fo far from 
intimidating John, that on the contrary, he reſolv'd 
to uſe. all poſſible endeavours, and to run all hazards 
to deliver himſelf from the cruel dominion of the 
court of Rome. 5 
The Pope's letter to the King was ſoon follow'd 
by his order to the biſhops of London, Ely and Wor- 
ceſter to wait upon him, and induce him to obe 
the ordinances of the church; but if they found him 
obſtinate to interdict the kingdom. The biſhops, 
| who could not avoid obeying this order, let the 
King know the purport of their commiſſion, and 
intreated him to prevent, by his ſubmiſſion, a ſcan- 
dal from which the ſubjects would not ſuffer leſs than 
their prince: but he was inflexible, and ſwore if the 
kingdom was interdicted, he would not only ſend 
all the clergy to ſeek their bread at Rome, but would 
pluck out the eyes, and cut off the noſe and ears of 
all the Roman prieſts in his dominions. After this, 
he commanded the three prelates to avoid his pre- 
ſence. His anger, which was already too great, 
was more enflamed by the inſolence of Simon Lang- 
ton, who, after an inſulting manner, ſolicited the 
King's acknowledging the cardinal, his brother, 
archbiſhop. John, tired with his importunities, 
told him, he thought it very odd that an Engliſhman 
ſhould ſolicit his departing from the prerogatives of 
the crown. To which Langton inſolently reply'd, 
that none ought to appear in his behalf, till he ſub- 
mitted to his brother's directions. 
— The year before, John had a ſon by Iſabel d' An- 
the King's gouleme, named Henry 3 and this year ſhe was de- 
ſons, liver*d of a ſecond prince named Richard. 
Theinterdic- In the interim, the three prelates, who had made 
= , pub. their remonſtrance to the King, findings it had no 
ww effect, pronounc'd the ſentence of interdiction on the 
whole nation, and withdrew beyond ſea. Immedi- 
ately divine ſervice ceaſed in all the churches, and 
ſacraments were adminiſter*d to none, but who were 
new born or dying: there were no prieſts, no reli- 
gious ceremonies, the church- yards were ſhut up, 
and the dead buried in ditches, no prieſt daring to 
appear at the funerals. - It may be aſked, why the 
the people were puniſh'd for the fault of the prince ? 
and it would certainly be no eaſy matter to give an 
anſwer founded on equity and juſtice. But it was 
the Roman policy to involve the people, that they, 


Ax' 1208. 
The Pope or- 
ders three bi- 
ſhops fo, inter- 


dict England. 


The King 
threatens the 
eccleſiaſticks. 


Thſolence of 
Langton's 
brother. 


looking upon their ſovereign as the-only ſource of | may eaſily conceive that a prince who had ſuffer'd 


| himſelf to be ſpoil'd of ſo many provinces in France 


their calamities, might be the readier to compel him 
to receive the papal yoke; wheretore it was neceſſary 
to ſow diſcord between the prince and people, to de- 
prive the former of the means of defence; and it is 
indeed very evident, that when Kings are once de- 
ſerted by their ſubjects, their power is no greater 
than that of a private perſon; for which reaſon the 


2 LET 3 . 
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not releaſed but on paying conſiderable fines, In the 


money for his brother; which he generouſly let 


undertaken upon ſo trivial a ground, with any great. 
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Popes, who were enclin'd to ſuch enterprizes, com- north, he threw down the fences of all his foreſts, _e northern 
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monly took care to chuſe a time when there was a Jonx. 
miſunderſtanding between the ſovereign and the ſub- A ! 208. 
jects: if at any other conjuncture they have enter'd ä 
on a like undertaking, they have for the moſt part 1 
experienced, that very little reſpect has been. paid 79 
to their pretended authority; of which we ſhall find 
a remarkable inſtance in this ſame reign, [ID Wo in 
The Pope's ſeverity could not make the King The King's 
ſubmit ; on the contrary, finding the court of Rome ori 
kept no meaſures with him, he reſolved to proceed =- oath 
with the ſame high hand, and make the Pontif ſen- 
ſible he was able to withſtand him. With this re- | 
ſolution he confiſcated: all the effects of thoſe eccle- | 
ſiaſticks who paid obedience to the ſentence of inter- 
diction ; and order'd the ſheriffs to diſcover; and 
Irive them all out of the kingdom: but the magi- 
ates finding they could not obey the King's com- 
mands without going to extremities, durſt not puſh 
this rigor to ſo great a length: wherefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's deſign, only thoſe of the clergy 
left the kingdom, who, having too warmly ef] wo 2 
the Pope's quarrel, choſe a voluntary exile, rather 
than expoſe themſelves to the King's reſentment. 
Thoſe who remain'd were not, therefore, more hap- 
PY they were daily oppreſs'd, and were deſtitute 
of protection from the magiſtrates, who always re- 
mitted them to the Pope. | 
As at that time there was ſcarce a prieſt who did 
not keep a'concubine *, the King, under pretence 
of enforcing obedience to the canons of the council, 
put all theſe women in priſon,” whence they were 


great number of clergy there were ſome, who, 

{lighting the interdiction, adminiſter'd the ſacra- 

ments; but as they were daily inſulted by the zealots; 

the King took them into his protection, and order'd 

the magiſtrates to hang, upon the ſpot, thoſe wha 

inſulted them. The Pope had no ſooner receiv'd 
information of this, but he excommunicated all who 
diſregarded the interdiction, or who ſhould obey the 

King's orders: ſuch was at that time the melan- 

choly ſituation of the people of England. The 

Pope excommunicated thoſe who obey'd the King's 

order; and the King made it his endeavours to per- 

ſecute thoſe who obey'd the orders of the Pope. 555 

While the kingdom was in this deplorable condi- Ax' 1209. 

tion, Henry, brother to the Emperor Orho, came Henry of Sax- 


to John in the year 1209, to requite a ſu ply 5 # axragy 
i Im money from 
have, tho' he had himſelf a preſſing occaſion. the King for 


Neither the King nor Pope were touch'd with the 1 
miſerable ſituation of the Engliſh ;. both were in- — pg _ 
flexible, and each reſolv'd to run all hazards rather pretence of ma- 
than yield to his adverſary: however, John was not king war a. 
without uneaſineſs; tis true he was not apprehenſive ee eee 
of the Pope's ſpiritual thunder, but he n M Hari: ö 
out great trouble remark that the people in general 
were very much biaſs'd to the court of Rome. This 
made him apprehend they would ſoon or late form 
ſome plot againſt him; wheretore to prevent the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, he raiſed an army, and as a 


pretence, complain'd of the King of Scotland ha- 


ving, contrary to the treaty made at Lincoln, mar- | 
ried his daughters without his  approbation, We He 2 
eace to the 


ing 4 Scots. 
g x : l . Feederaz 
without reſiſtance, had no deſign ro puſh on this war, TI * 7 

warmth: and indeed the very firſt offer made by the 

King of Scots, viz. to give him 15000 f marks, 

and his two daughters in hoſtage, diſarm'd his re: 

ſentment. In his return from the frontiers of the He puniſhes 


2 „ 


5 provinces. 


forced to pay great compoſitions to recover chem. 
+ Speed ſays 9006. 
Vol. I, 


* Their concubines, Focariz, are particularly mentioned by Match. Paris to be taken from them, and the prieſts and clerks were 
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jon. that his deer might have the whole country for 
Aw 1209. paſturage, Tis probable the prople on that ſide the 
country had too openly declar'd for the Pope, and 

he choſe this method to puniſh them; or perhaps, 
he-dgſign'd to intimate to his other ſubjects, that on 

the like offence he was not deſtitute of the means to 

The prince of chaſtiſe them. At Northampton he met with the 
Wales comes prince of Wales, who apprehending he intended to 
— carry the war into his country, had haſten'd to pre- 


9 vent the misfortune by his ſubmiſſion. This prince 
waited on him to Woodſtock, where he did his 
homage. 25. 198 

John makes The kingdom continuing under interdiction, was 

Nene _ a convincing proof to John that the Pope reſolved 

homage. to maintain his pretenſions, and if he fail'd by this 


method, to proceed by ſome more violent; where- 
fore he thought it prudent to be fore-arm'd, and to 
oppoſe a ſhield to the thunderbolts of Rome. The 
making all his vaſſals renew their homage, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf was the moſt proper method to 
countermine the deſigns of that court, and hoped, 
by the band of allegiance, to reſtrain them from en- 
tering raſhly into the Pope's intereſts. 

The Pope pro- Innocent, perceiving the interdiction, which had 


eee 1 laſted above a year, was not followed by the effects 
excommuni- he expected, at length reſolved to excommunicate 


cation againſt John; and entruſted the publication of this ſen- 


the King. tence to certain biſhops : but as they had ſtill a very 
M. Pari. great reſpect for the King, they did not think pro- 
per to obey the Pope's orders with the expedition 

The biſhops required. However, the news of John's being 


however delay excommunicated was ſo blown over the whole king- . 


its publication. qm, that every one knew it, though the ſentence 
The King's was not as yet publiſh'd. The archdeacon of Nor- 
ſeverity to- wich, one of the directors of the exchequer, being 
pj ae inform'd of it, abruptly quitted his employment, 
con of x . "ROY F 

Norwich. ſaying his conſcience would not allow him to ſerve 
an excommunicated prince; but he very dearly 
paid for this procedure : the King, highly irritated 
at his ſhewing. ſo little regard for his perſon, had 
him cloſely confined ; and, *tis faid, his death was 

haſten'd by extraordinary means“: but 
He is deceived This example of ſeverity was not enough to deter 
byrhe biſhop Hugh, newly elected to the biſhoprick of Lin- 
coin. coln, from affronting him in the moſt ſenſible 
manner; for having obtained leave to go to Roan, 
to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop of that ſee, 
inſtead of repairing to Normandy, he went ſtraight 
to Rome, and was conſecrated by cardinal Langton. 
Could John have had him in his power, *tis pro- 
bable he would have ſpared him as little as he did 
the archdeacon of Norwich; but he only ſeiz'd on 
his revenues, becauſe he could do no more. This 
ave the prelate little concern, as he foreſaw the 
Kin would ſoon or late be obliged to truckle to 
the Pope's authority; whereas, had he diſobey'd 
the Pontif, he would have run great hazard of be- 

ing deprived of his biſhoprick. 


A' 1210. The excommunication wrought no viſible effect 
John leads an gn the King, who continued unmoved, and moſt of 
Treling the nobility firmly adhered to him; for the ſentence. 


not having been publiſh'd, they could very well 
plead their ignorance. John himſelf was in hopes 
this ſentence was nothing more than comminatory , 
which would be en if he ſhew'd himſelf reſo- 
lute : but as it would have been imprudent to de- 
pend altogether upon this, he rais'd a conſiderable 
army, well knowing that nothing was more proper 
to defeat the Pope's meaſures than to be ever on 
his guard. He had a fair pretence offer'd him, 
from ſome commotions in Ireland, to make his le- 
vies, which the Jews paid for, not willingly, but 


| 2nd turn'd the King, that he at length condeſcended great length 


men too ſubtle for him, and whoſe only view was 


— 


by a confiſcation of all their effects. John em- jour 
barking with this army happily arrived at Dublin, Aw 1210 
where above thirty petty princes waited on him, | 
and took an oath of fealty. Having receiv*d ho- He red 
mage from theſe, he marched ,againit the King of King of Cue 
Conaught, author of the troubles which had drawn naught tg, 
him into Ireland, who being taken priſoner in a Vence; 
battle, the war was by this event happily ended, 
and all the iſland again reduced to the King's ſo- | 
vereignty. Before he return d to England he or- he etavi;q 
der*d, that for the future, the Engliſh laws ſhould be the Englit, 
obſerv'd in Ireland, and left there the biſhop of lam in lie. 
Norwich his lieutenant. It was expected in Eng- ——_— 
land that he would diſband the army upon his re- 
turn, but, that he might have a pretence to con- 
tinue it on foot, he wa a quarrel with the prince 
of Wales. Money was, however, wanting to he returns ,, 
maintain his troops; wherefore, by his ſole autho- England, 200 
rity, he impoſed a tax of 100, ooo marks on the l) a heayy 
clergy, after which he march'd againſt the Welſh, deren le 
and compell'd them to deliver twenty eight 
hoſtages. | | 
The meaſures John took to become formidable Av' 1211. 
gave no ſmall diſturbance to the Pope, who could The Pope 
not patiently fee him thus inflexible : he perceiv'd _ _ 
it was equally dangerous for the holy ſee to drop, Englnd. 
or to puſh on this quarrel to a greater length, as 
the iſſue was doubtful : and in effect, it might have 
been of great conſequence with reference to other 
ſtates. Before he would take any reſolution on this 
ſubject, he ſent two envoys into England, under 
pretence of reconciling the King and his clergy ; 
though nothing was farther from his thoughts, for 
ſuch a reconciliation would have been of great pre- 
judice to himſelf: his only view was to diſcover 
what John deſign'd, that he might accordingly take 
his own meaſures, Theſe two envoys ſo wound john goes 


to promiſe he would allow of the exiled clergy's ro 10 forward an 
turning to their churches 3 farther, he conſented zam mot. 
that cardinal Langton ſhould be put in poſſeſſion II. Paris. 
of the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and promis'd 
he would take care the church of England ſhould 
enjoy all the liberties, privileges and immunities it 
had enjoy'd in the time of Edward the Confeſſor. 
One might imagine, ſo conſiderable an advance on 
the King's part, ſhould have fatisfied the envoys ; 
for he, in effect, gave up the principal article, in 
offering to acknowledge cardinal Langton arch- 
biſhop: beſide, it was natural for them to pre- 
ſuppoſe, that in the negociating an accommodation, 
the Pope and clergy ought, on their ſide, to fore- 
go ſomewhat of their pretenſions : but this is a 
maxim which does not hold good where the intereſt 
of the church is in queſtion z what in the church 
language is term'd an accommodation, is a perfect 
ſubmiſſion to its orders and an entire acquieſcence 
to its pretenſions; of which we have ſeen a remark- 
able example in Becket's affair, and the following 
(beſide what we ſhall meet with in the ſequel) con- 
firms this truth. If John had ſhewn himſelf more 
reſolute, or at leaſt, had waited the envoys making 
theſe propoſals, and ſhewn a repugnance to conſent 
to them, he might poſſibly have made an accommo- 
dation on theſe conditions: but he had to deal with 


to ſound him, and take advantage of their diſ- _ 
coveries. When they perceiv'd they had gain*d The Nuns 
this point, they required that the clergy ſhould 1 
be refivecs to all they had loſt, and that full repa-- 


ration ſhould be made them for what they had ſuf- 


| fer'd from this quarrel ; but as he would not oblige 


K 


0 ow 


Speed-ſays he had a leaden cowl put on him, which haſten'd his det. 


* a 
+ A clauſe in a law, &c. importing a puniſhment to delinquents, which however is not executed in the rigor of it. 


8 
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_ _ 


himſelf 
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dun. himſelf to make this reſtitution, which was indeed 

W 1211- not in his power, the negociation was broken off, 
Miſh and the envoys, having publiſh'd the excommuni- 

Iker of cation of the King, hitherto defer*d by the biſhops, 

Commun return'd to Italy. 

cation. 


The Pope 3 


ged. bad made, that he would be glad, at any rate, to 
u project 


extricate himſelf from this affair, and was very ſen- 
ſible he had rejected the laſt article propos d, purely 
from his inability to comply with it. As Innocent 
was a very able politician, and had great views, he 
laid the plan of improving this inability to advan- 
tages he had not before thought of: but as the diſ- 
covery of his deſigns might have proved an obſtacle 
to their execution, he took care to conceal them 
till he had reduced the diſobedient monarch to have 
recourſe to his mercy. Though he had nothing leſs 
at heart than the endemnifying the clergy, he not- 
withſtanding ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on this article, that 
he might have opportunity of carrying matters 
to the pitch he intended: he knew John was not be- 
loved by his people, and ſtill leſs beloved by the 
nobility, who had great reaſon to complain of him, 
and who were kept within the bounds of obedience 
by their oath only: wherefore, that he might en- 
tirely alienate from him the hearts of the Engliſh, 

he thought it neceſſary to break this chain which 
linked them to their ſovereign; and accordingly 
taking advantage of John's want of power, by him 
term'd obſtinacy and rebellion, iy publiſh'd a 


He abſolves bull which abſolved his ſubjęcts from their oath of 


the Engliſh 
from their 
oaths of al- 
legiance. 


excommunication, not to obey him. This thunder- 
ſtroak had ſuch an effect, that moſt of the barons, 
overjoy'd at an opportunity to revenge themſelves 
on the King, began to conſult together for the 
placing another on the throne. Some authors aſ- 
ſure us, they apply'd to the King of France, and 
ſent that prince an invitation, ſign'd by the majority 
of them, promiſing to — him their ſo- 
vereign. 
John, in the mean while, not miſtruſting theſe de- 
ſigns, appear'd ſo little concern'd, that every body 
was aſtoniſhed. Far from foreſeeing the threaten'd 
danger, he paſ#d his time in feaſtings and uninter- 
rupted diverſions, as if he had nothing to. give him 
uneaſineſs, and the Pope's bull had been of no 
manner of conſequence to him. The Welſh, who | 
could never be long quiet, at the ſame time making 
inroads upon the Engliſh territories, put John into 
ſo violent a rage that he hung up the twenty eight 
hoſtages z after which, as if he had no other affair 
on his hands, he reſolyed to carry the war into their 
country, and extirpate the whole nation. 
22 F. While he was making preparations for this expe- 
1 ON Ot 1. » . . . 5 
the lords con- dition, the King of Scotland gave him intelligence 
(piracy againſt that a dangerous conſpiracy was hatching againſt 
him ; him in England ; but John was fully 4 8 no 
body durſt ſtir while he was at the head of an army; 
wherefore, without having the leaſt regard for this 
advice, he continued his march as far as Cheſter, 
deſigning to begin a war upon the Welſh : at his 
arrival in this town, he received freſh advice of 
this conſpiracy, which was confirm'd from ſo many 


An 1212. 
John reſolves 
tocarry the 
war into 
Wales, 

M. Paris. 
Knyghton. 


truth of it. His confidence now giving place to , Jo#v. 


The Pope comprehended by the advances John | 


allegiance, and enjoin'd them, under the penalty of | 


| the exiled biſhops, 


fear, he look'd upon the officers of his army as fo . 
many ſecret enemies; full of this imagination, he he miftruts 
diſbanded his troops, and withdrew to London, his army, and 
where he thought himſelf ſecure. Some little time diſbands it. 
after, upon certain information that the barons were | 
in no readineſs to execute their deſigns, his fear 
ſomewhat abating, he demanded hoſtages * of them 
for their loyalty 3 there were but few who durſt re- 
fuſe him, as they apprehended falling a facrifice to 
his jealouſy before rhey could be in a poſture of de- 
fence Þ : in effect, their meaſures were not as yet 
well fix d; if it is true that they actually had ap- 
ply'd to the King of France, that monarch had re- 
turn'd them no poſitive anſwer : *tis probable he 
was reſolv'd not openly to declare himſelf, till he 
found affairs in greater confuſion. | Þ 

Tis here that the hiſtorian Matthew Paris takes Obſervation 
occaſion to exaggerate John's tyrannick behaviour on the hiſtori- 
in very ſtrong terms. He ſays, this prince had not © 1 ky 
the leaſt regard for che Engliſh ; that he debauch'd oi 
the wives and daughters of the chief of the nobi- 
lity, of whom ſome he baniſh'd on meer ſuſpicion, 


| and thoſe who among them met with the greateſt 


lenity, were reduced to extream poverty by a con- 
fiſcation of their eſtates, or by other tyrannick pro- 
cedure : but we ought here to make the ſame re- 
mark we have before made ; which is, that we 
ſhould be upon our guard when we read the works 
of monks, treating of any affair in which the 
court of Rome was Buer, Tis true, this author 
is now and then pretty ſevere upon Innocent III; 
but notwithſtanding, tis eaſy to perceive his deſign 
was to juſtify the Pope's ſeverity towards King 
John, which he could not do by a more artful me- 
thod than that of blackening the reputation of the 
latter, to prevent his reader's compaſſion. 

While John was in great anxiety of mind, A notable 
waiting the upſhot of the conſpiracies his enemies proplwcy of 
form'd againſt him, he was extreamly ſhocked (tho? 1 
he pretended not to be concerned) at a prophecy: _ 
a hermit, named Peter of Pontefract, who had gain'd 
great reputation in England by his former pre- 
dictions, foretold, that Taka would be deprived of 
his crown, which would be given to another before 
the next Aſcenſion-day, The King being inform'd 
of this, ſent for the hermit, who maintain'd to 
his face what he had aſſerted, and was thereupon 
clap'd into priſon. 

The Pope, in the interim, who had fo proſpe- The Pope de- 
rouſly begun, did not intend to leave off, but took poſes Ichn; 
the neceſſary meaſures at Rome for the ſucceſs of 
his enterprize: as he would convince the world 
that he ated from no other motive than his zeal 
for religion and juſtice, he took care to conceal 
his having any perſonal intereſt in his quarrel with 
the King of England; wherefore, the better to 
cloak his deſigns, he made cardinal Langton, and 
etition him to apply ſome re- 
medy to the calamities under which the church of 
England had long labour'd. This petition gave 
him a pretence to aſſemble the college of cardinals, 
in which he endeavour'd, by his harangue, to am- 
plify the injuries John had done, and continually 


different parts, that he could no longer doubt the 


—— Sr. A 


did to the church; and concluded with ſaying, 


without any p 


was more taken notice of, and reported to John; who immediately 


ſent the 


Children were ftarved to death. A cruel puniſhment 


OY 


* William de Brauſe, 'a nobleman, being required to deliver his hoſtage, was 
commiſſioners, ** That the King ſhould have none of her ſons to keep, becauſe he had ſo 
| ſharply reproved her before the King's ſervants, and told them, 


ledge, according to the 4s op of his court, or that of his 2 at any time or place whatever” ; but 
e 


King's orders, with his wife and children, — imo Ireland, where this afflicted lady uſed all 
Queen a preſent of four hundred white cows and a bull: but all could not obtain 


prehended, with her ſons, (her huſband having — — 1 France) and impriſon'd in Windfor-caſtle, where both ſhe and her 
a 


— 


revented in his anſwer by his wife, who told the 
ill kept his own nephew Arthur. The baron 
hat if he had offended the King, he was andy to ſatisfy him 

| is wife's anſwer 
ſent to ſeize him, The baron having been timely informed of the 
flible means to appeaſe John, anc. 


er pardon, She was afterwards ap- 


wel 8 of this conſpiracy were Euſtace de Veſey, and Roben Fitz Walter; the one eſcaped into France, and the other 
_ that 


we ata 


1 


* 
88 nth. * 
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Joux. that as the obſtinacy of this prince could not be | He paſs d thro' France, where he view'd Philip's joun 3 
Aw 1212. ſurmounted by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he had con- Preparatrons, and extoll'd his zeal and expedition; Ax 1213 oy 
ven'd them, by the aſſiſtance of their advice, to | after which, he repaired to the King of England Rer. * 

find ſome means for reducing this ſtiff-necked ſon to] at Dover, to whom he repreſented the number — 
obedience. The reſult of this council was; that | of his enemy's forces ſufficient to over-run England, . 
John, being convicted of having rebell'd againſt the | were even all the inhabitants united for their de- io ho 
holy ſee, merited to be depos d, and the Pope tence : whereas he was very far from having any reſign bis 
ind commits ought to name another King of England. Accord- dependance on the hearts of his ſubjects. To con- crown to 


the execution; 


of the ſentence 
to the French 
King, 


ing to this opinion, Innocent fulminated the ſen- 
tence of depoſition againſt King John, and com- 
mitted the execution of this ſentence to Phili 

King of France, promiſing him remiſſion of all his 
ſins, and the crown of England to him and his 
heirs, after the expulſion of the tyrant. Few days 
after this, he publiſh'd a bull exhorting all chri- 


ſtian princes to contribute to the ſucceſs of an ex- 


Death of Jeof- 
fery archbi- 
ſhop of Yorl:. 


A' 1213. 
Philip 3 
the Pope's 
commiſſion. 
Mezerai. 

He makes 


great prepara- 
tions, 


John draws 
together a 
great army, 


pedition, undertaken with no other view than that 
of redreſſing the wrongs ſuffer'd by the catholick 


church, In this bull, he promis'd protection to all 
who would furniſh either money, or other aſſiſtance, 


to the ſubduing the enemy of the church, with the 
ſame indulgence granted to thoſe who viſited the 
holy ſepulchre. OFT | 

Towards the end of this year died Jeoffery arch- 
biſhop of York, natural ſon of Henry II, a pre- 
late of a very mean capacity, but haughty, blun- 
dering, and extreamly paſſionate z who would 
have done a great deal of miſchief had his genius 
been equal to his inclinations. . 

The commiſſion Philip receiv'd from the Pope 
compleated his wiſhes; not ſatisfied with having 
taken a great part of his dominions from King John, 
he already had, in imagination, ſwallow'd up the 
kingdom of England; and his preparations plainly 
ſhew'd with what earneſtneſs he deſired to ſucceed in 
the undertaking. The ſhips which were to com- 
pole his fleet, arrived from all parts at the mouth of 
the river Seine, and the princes, his vaſſals, as did 
his nobility, brought him troops to Roan, the place 
appointed for the rendezvous of his army. Such 
great preparations * could not be long a ſecret to, 
the King of England, who uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to be in readineſs to oppoſe the threaten'd 
invaſion, He ſummon'd all the vaſſals of the 
crown to repair to Dover with their troops, under 
penalty of forfeiting their feofs, and exemplary cor- 
poral puniſhment, and order'd all the ſhips belong- 
ing to his ſubjects to rendezvous at the ſame place, 
threatening the maſters of ſuch ſhips as ſhould not 
be there with baniſhment, and to admit no excuſe 
for failure; his commands were ſo urgent, and 
his threats had ſuch an immediate effect, that he 


had, in a very ſhort ſpace, gather'd together a 


Pandulphus 

the Pope's 

legate, goes to 
ohn. 
1, Paris. 


ther fear'd than lov'd. ' 


much greater number of troops and ſhipping ＋ 
than he could maintain; wherefore he was compell'd 
to diſmiſs a part of his fleet; and to retain onl 

ſixty 5 8 of the beſt diſciplin'd troops, whic 

had been more than ſufficient to have ſecur'd him 
from all inſults had he not loſt their affections: but 
this prince found the art of making himſelf ra- 


While the two monarchs of France and Eng- 
land were equally preparing, the one to attack, 
the othet to repel; while the ſea was cover'd with 
their fleets, and their ſea-coaſts with was 
minutely expected to enter into action; the Pope 
gave his ultimate inſtructions to Pandulphus, one 
of the two envoys already mentioned, who on this 
occaſion was inveſted in the character of legate for 
England. His publick commiſſion was to uſe the 
laſt endeavour to induce King John to ſubmit to 
the church: but his private inſtruction, was to 


give the finiſhing ſtroak to the Pope's project. 


ing, gave him no time to conſult on the reſolution 


Who 


power'd to appear againſt him in the cauſe of 


Pope A 
Knvght0 


> ' . 7 8 5 
he hinted there was but one method to avoid the fle piers bin 
impending danger, which was to throw himſelf tedion. e 
into the Pope's 2c who, as a compaſſio- Rymer' Pa. 
nate father, ſtill had his arms open to retelve os 
him; but he added, to be worthy of this cle- Te. 1%. 

7. |; — he terms of 
mency, he muſt become an obedient ſon of the thereconcy;, 
church, and as a proof, engage faithfully to per- tion. 
form the orders of the Pope, who, in imitation of oy 6, alen, 
him whoſe vicegerent he is on earth, deſired not The fen 

| | | Jos et he lepate's 
the death of a ſinner, but rather that he ſhould inſtructions 
turn from his wickedneſs. | © wb 
Never prince was known in John's then cir- The king, 
cumſtances; he had. a precipice on either hand, irreſolution. 
equally dangerous, and he muſt venture down one 


or other, without having time allow'd him to con- Her 
ſider: which was leſs perilous. Pandulphus, on the "a 

. * 21 o pe 
one ſide, urged his taking advantage of the lenity * 


the Pope was ſtill ready to ſhew him: and Philip 
on the other, who was on the point of embark- 


he ought to take: but what gave him the great- 

eſt perplexity, was his diſtruſt of his army, and 

the apprehenſion he had of being betray'd ; the 
conſequence of which made a ſtrong impreſſion. on 

his mind: he faw no other choice but that of 

falling into the hands of his moſt inveterate enemy, 

or that of ſubmitting 'to the Pope whom he had 

ſo long defy'd, and who was the ſole author of 

his misfortunes ; of theſe two evils, as he did not 

foreſee what the Pope had prepared for him, he 

choſe the latter, as the leſs inſupportable. The ye agrees to 
legate was not ſo indiſcreet, as at firſt, to let him the conditions 
know on what terms the Pope wou'd favour him propoſed to 
with his protection; he thought it ſufficient for _ * 
the preſent, to make him ſolemnly ſwear he would © ng OR 
obey the Pope's decrees in every thing concern- F. I. p. 170. 
ing the diſpute which caus'd his excommunication; Forma pact, 
that he would make reſtitution to the clergy and 5... 
laity, of all they had loſt on account of the inter- 
diction; that he would pay down 8000 pounds 
ſterling in part; that he would receive into favour 

the baniſh'd biſhops, and all others preſcribed, eſ- 

pecially cardinal Langton, with the prior and 

moriks of St. Auſtins ; that he would ratify all his 
promiſes by authentick letters patent, and give for 

ſecurity ſuch biſhops and barons as the Pope or 

his legates ſhould name; that he would make a 

ſolemn declaration, that if ever this agreement was 
violated, either -by himſelf -or by his order, he 

would forfeit the right of holding all vacant bene- 

fices, and the biſhops and barons ſhould be em- 


the church: he farther promiſed to ſend letters of 
ſafeguard to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
exiled biſhops, that they might return to their 


Man * 


»The French King laid out ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling in theſe preparations. 
+ Some authors have reported this fleet exceeded the French King's, which was of 1700 
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tion that the 
King hou! 

reſin 15 
crown to 


Pope. 
Nuyghton. 


the 


crown to the 


J. I. p. 176. 


Another condi- 


He reſigns his 


3 


churches: in ſhort he ſwore to proſecute neither 
layman nor eccleſiaſtick for any thing which con- 
cerned the diſpute in queſtion. | 

Theſe conditions, conſidering John's circumſtan- 
ces, he might have thought tolerable had there 
been no addition: but the oath he had taken to 
ſubmit to the Pope in every thing, included a 
tacit condition of the purport of which Pandul- 
phus did not think proper to inform him, till he 
had engaged too far to retreat; but when this point 
came to be explained, the legate told him in plain 
terms, that the ſins he had been guilty of againſt 
God and his church, were too enormous to be 
expiated, but by ſurrendering his crown to the 
Pope; and that it was on this condition only, he 
cou'd admit him to penance. This unhappy prince 
muſt undoubtedly be very much ſurprized at ſuch 
a propoſition ; but he had gone too far to look 
back. The ſtep he had already taken had loſt him 
the hearts of thoſe ſubjects who had, till then, re- 
tained any affection for him, and he was ſatisfied, 
as he could not rely upon his army, he had no 
other method left to ſkreen him from the power- 
tul invaſion Philip was preparing to make : where- 
fore he was under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to this hard condition, which doubtleſs he 
wou'd have rejected had it been poſſible for him 
previouſly to have known the full extent of his 
oath. The next morning, to make good his en- 
gagement, he went to the church of Dover, ac- 
company'd by the legate, and a great number of 
lords and officers of his army, and there, in the 
ſight of all the people, taking the crown from his 


Pope, and does head, he laid it, with all the other enſigns of roy- 
him homage. | | 


Rym. Fœdera, 


alty, at the legate's feet who repreſented the Pope; 
after this he ſign'd a charter, by which he gaye 
up the kingdom of England and lordſhip of Ire- 
land to the Pontif. In this charter he declared 
that his reſignation was not the effect of either 
force or fear, but was voluntary, and by the 
advice and conſent of his barons, as the only 
mean left him to expiate the ſins he had commit- 
ted againſt God and againſt his church: from that 
moment he acknowledged himſelf vaſſal to the holy 
ſee, and engaged, as ſuch, to pay a 1000 marks 
yearly, viz. 700 for England, and 300 for Ire- 


land. In ſhort, he agreed for himſelf and ſucceſ- 


ſors, that the right to the crown ſhould be for- 
teited, if the. vaſſalage due to the holy ſee, 
ſhould be refuſed by him or any of them *: 
after which he did homage to the Pope, repre- 
ſented by the legate, who, to ſhew his maſters 
power; trampled on the money John preſented 
him, as a mark of his dependance. The ſpecta- 
tors of this ſhameful ceremony, could not behold 
ſuch meanneſs without indignation 3 but none durſt 
ſpeak a word in oppoſition: The archbiſhop of 
Dublin, was the only one who had the courage 
to proteſt ; but he was not fegarded. The legate 
having obtain'd all he cou'd wiſh, kept the crown 
and ſcepter five days in his cuſtody: at the ex- 
piration of which time, he reſtored them to John, 
but let him know it was a particular favour done 
him by the holy ſee. Such an extraordinary event 
produced its natural effect on the minds of the 
people; they had before no great eſteem for the 
King, and this ſtep made him thoroughly contemp- 
tible; he was, from this time, look'd upon as a 


prince unworthy to wear a crown he had fo mean- 


ly reſigned : on the other hand, the extravagant 
pride of the Pope cauſed ſeveral reflections, no 
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| 


| 


' cruelty to make him end his 


way to his advantage. Tho? one would ſuppoſe Jonx. 
John was the moſt ſenſibly mortify'd by what A 1213. 
had paſs'd, yet he appear'd to have the leaſt con- 5 
cern of any, and ſeem'd to exult that he had kept 
his crown, notwithſtanding the hermit of Ponte- 
fract's prediction: tho* what he had .foretold was John orders 
but too exactly accompliſh'd, yet John had the the hermit 

nd his life at the gallows, be hg. 
as a falſe prophet. | | Knyglion. 


Pandulphus, who had no farther buſineſs in Mat. Paris. 


England, return'd without having taken off the Pandulphus 
interdiction, or abſolving the King. He went to e 


meet Philip, who reckon'd 1 the conqueſt of * 


England as infallible. As ſoon as he ſaw this 
prince, he commanded him, in the Pope's name, 
not to proceed in the defign'd expedition; told 
him the King of England was become a dutiful 
ſon of the church, and that the cauſe of taking 
arms no longer ſubſiſting, there was no occaſion 
to execute the Pope's ſentence. Philip was ſtruck 
with ſurprize at theſe words, but as he had not 
acted in this affair from a motive of region, he 


| boldly refuſed to obey the orders the legate brought 
him; anſwering, that by the expreſs deſire of the who refuſes to 


Pope, he had made preparations to go into Eng- obey. 
land for the remiſſion of his ſins : and neither 
contrary orders, nor all the menaces which could 


be added to them ſhould deter him from the ex- 


ecution of his deſign, In this reſolution he aſſem- He endeavours 


bled a council of the principal lords of his king- . 
dom, and of thoſe vaſſal princes who were then him againſt thè 


with him. As he was extreamly irritated againſt Pope. 


Innocent; and as it was of importance to his de- 

ſigns to paint the Pope in the moſt lively and 

ſtrongeſt colours, he did not mention him in this 

aſſembly in the moſt reſpectful manner: his view 

was, and he declared it plain enough in his ſpeech, 

to get all the lords to promiſe, on oath, they 

would not deſert him, ſhould the Pope even pro- 

ceed againſt him by eccleſiaſtical cenſures : this was 

the ſcope of his harangue. EE 
The princes and lords who were in this coun- The earl of 

cil, ſeemed inclined to enter into ſuch an engage- Flanders op- 

ment; the earl of Flanders was the only one: who Poſes it. 

oppoſed it, and that after a manner injurious to 

Philip. He repreſented ro the members, that the 

intended expedition againſt the King of England 

was neither juſt nor honourable ; and moreover, 

ſince the Pope refuſed his approbation, was be- 

come impracticable; adding, that it would be more 

conformable to the rules of honour and equity to 

reſtore tõ that prince what he had been deprived 

of in France, than to lay new ſchemes to take 

advantage of his misfortunes. Philip, nettled at a 

ſpeech which reproached his conduct, and was de- 

liver'd with ſo much haughtineſs, thought it ex- 


pedient firſt to humble the earl of Flanders; his Philip turns 
deſign was, by this example, to intimidate. his his arme 
againſt him. 


other vaſſals, and at the ſame time to depride John Nord hit. 
of the aſſiſtance he might have from ſo good a de Philip. 
friend. Perhaps he was glad the earl had given Auguſt. 
him an opportunity to extricate himſelf from the 
perplexity he was in; he could ndt with honout 

ſubmit to the Pope's orders, nor make war on the 

King of England without hazatding his being ex- | 
communicated, and his kingdom interdi&ted. W hat- 1 
ever was the inducement, he ordered his fleet to | 
ſteer for the coaſts of Flanders, and marched wit 

his army to attack the earl by land; who, tis 

very probable, by the great progreſs Philip made, 

had been entitely ruin'd, if John had not ſent his 


ö * 4 th. — 
Sd. 


* The principal 
be theſe : r The 


under by the interdiction, che power of his enemies; the King of France and his adherents. 
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reaſons which induced King John to condeſcend to ſuch diſhonourable terms are ſaid, by hiſtorians of thoſe times, to 
ſenſe of his own ſins againſt God, having lived five years excommunicated; and the troubles his kingdom labour'd 


2. The doubtful loyalty of his nobility, 


whom he had diſobliged. 3. The approach of Aſcenſion-day, after which one Peter, a hermit and ſouth-ſayer, had propheſied he 
fleet 


ſhould be no more King of England; which prophecy, tho 
Vol. I. 


en in the mahmer, was in ſome ſort fulfilled by his reſignation. 
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312 The HISTORY of 
Joun. fleet to his aſſiſtance ®, which, under the command of 
Aw 1213- the earl of Saliſbury, ſurprized and totally deſtroyed 
His lect s that of Philip's. is ſaid that in this action, the 
deſtroyed by Engliſh took three hundred French ſhips, ſunk an 
the Engliſh. hundred, and that the French themſelves ſet fire to 
* — the reſt, that they might not become prizes to the 
wens enemy. This ſevere check blew up all Philip's 
eat projects, who was obliged to deſiſt from 
. fis enterprize, and to return thoroughly mortify'd to 
Paris. | 
John intends This victory awaken'd, on a ſudden, King John's 
tocarrythe courage; as he was aſſured of the Pope's aſliſtance 
1 for the future, he reſolved to carry the war into 
: France, and endeavour the recovery of what he 
had loſt. He was the more encouraged to this 
undertaking, as the Emperor and the earl of 
Flanders had promiſed him to make a powerful 
diverſion, To this end he march'd his army to 
Portſmouth, the place appointed for his fleet to 
The barons meet him ; bur 4 he thought of embarking, he 
refuſe to em: was told by his barons they could not attend him 
* —4 he till he had received abſolution. This declaration 
Langton ar- made him ſend in all haſte a ſafeguard to cardinal 
rives. Langton and the other proſcribed biſhops, that 
they might return and looſe his band of excom- 
munication, aſſuring them he was ready to make 
good all his engagements, particularly what re- 
garded them. "Theſe prelates being arrived in 
England went to F Wincheſter to wait on the 
King, who throwing himſelf at their feet, beg'd 
. they would take compaſſion on him and on the 
Headmnifers kingdom. The cardinal rais d and led him to the 
King * church, where, in preſence of the whole congrega- 
: tion, he made him take an oath, that he would to 
the utmoſt of his power protect the holy church; 
re-eſtabliſh the wholeſome laws of his predeceſſors, 
eſpecially thoſe of Edward ; that he would admi- 
niſter juſtice to his ſubjects according to cuſtom, in 
his courts of judicature, and not by arbitrary ſen- 
tences; that he would reſtore their liberties and 
2 to corporations and private perſons: in 
ort, that before Eaſter he would repair all the 
damages he had occaſioned. This ceremony being 
over, the King made a new ſubmiſſion to the Pope, 
according to the tenor of the charter he had given 
He abſolves that legate: after which the cardinal pronounced his 
ow. Pari abſolution. John appear'd ſo well ſatisfied to find 
| Knyghton. Himſelf at length deliver'd from fo great perplexity, 
that to convince the cardinal he had no concealed 
rancor againſt him, he that day invited him to his 
own table. 
E. purſues This affair being terminated, John repair'd to 
= ohm Portſmouth, where he found new and 1 
refuſe to ac- Obſtacles. When every thing was ready for the 
company him. embarkation, the barons, who had repair'd thither on 
his ſummons, told him it was impoſſible for them 
to attend him, their long ſtay at Portſmouth ha- 
ving exhauſted all the money * had rais'd for the 
campaign. Tho' he was heartily vexed at this diſ- 
appointment, yet he thought it neceſſary to con- 
ceal his uneaſineſs, and flattering 5 he ſhould 
ſhame them into their duty, ſer fail for the Iſle of 
Jerky, with no other attendance than his domeſtick 
ervants: but having waited there ſome days, and 
finding no body join him, he directed his courſe for 
England, reſolving to puniſh the diſobedience of 
— — the barons. At his arrival he levied ſome troops, 
puniſh them, and marched towards the center of the kingdom 
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with deſign to be near enough to prevent their Jouy 
taking arms in any quarter, and to oppreſs thoſe A' 121, 
who durſt make the firſt motion. The cardinal 1 
archbiſhop perceiving his intention, went to him, le and du 
then at Northampton, and let him know, that ens hin. 
none of the barons having been condemn'd by law 

he could not make war upon them without break- 

ing his oath. The King irritated at this remon- 
ſtrance, told the cardinal, in a paſſion, that he did 

not want his advice; and without giving him a 
farther hearing continued his march to Nottingham. 
Langton, who would not thus be foil'd, followed 

him the next day, and declared to him, he would 
excommunicate all who ſhould take arms while 

the kingdom continued under the ſentence of in- 
terdiction. This threat making the King appre- The k: 
hend the diſertion of his troops, obliged him to deſits, ® 
deſiſt from his enterprize : but he, notwithſtand- 

ing, ſet a day for the barons to anſwer their diſobe- 
dience. 

This procedure of Langton's was ſufficient to 
convince John, that the prelate was not ſincerely 
reconciled to him; but he very ſoon had a more 
convincing proof. 

In an aſſembly of the lord's ſpiritual and tempo- Langton q,,,, 
ral conven*d at London, on the ſubject of the re- the barons ie 
ſtitution promis'd by the King, the cardinal took 3 4 
occaſion to ſpeak againſt him with very great Mat. Pack 
warmth. He faid, that before he gave the King ; 
abſolution, he had made him ſwear to re-eitabliſh the | 
church, the nobility and the people in all their pri- , 
vileges ; but he had not hitherto taken the leaſt ſtep 
towards the performance of his promiſes : on the 
contrary, he deſign'd to make war upon his barons, 
tho' not one of them had been convicted of any 
crime, by a due courſe of law : which behaviour 

as a plain indication of his ſiniſter intentions. 
Upon this ground, he added, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary, for the publick good, to ſolicit his accom- 
pliſhing the engagements he had enter'd into; bur 
as ſome difficulties might occur in adjuſting parti- 
culars, they ought to require the King's conſent, 
to make uſe of the charter of one of the preceding 
Kings, of which he had luckily recover'd a copy, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours which had been 
made to aboliſh even the memory of it. The 
charter mention'd by the biſhop was that which 
Henry I granted to his ſubjects in the beginning of 
his reign. Authentick copies had been depoſited 
in the principal monaſteries, but had been loſt 
either by the careleſſneſs of thoſe who kept them, 
or, may be, by the care of Henry I. himſelf, or of 
his ſucceſſors. This, which was perhaps the only 
one preſerv'd, falling into the cardinals hands, he 
had it read to the aſſembly. The barons who had 
but a confuſed notion of this charter, were rejoiced 
at its being found, and ſtill better pleaſed at its 
contents: wherefore, without the leaſt heſitation, 
they agreed ro make it the ground of their de- 
mands. This reſolution taken, they enter*d into I. eague of te 
a confederacy, and bound themſelves, by oath, to bug! again 
uſe their utmoſt efforts for the re-eſtabliſhment ofthe K 
their privileges, and wy to ſtand by each 
other. The cardinal on his ſide, promiſed to do 
every thing in his power, to the giving an happy 
iſſue to their deſigns. This was the firſt combi- 
nation in England for maintaining the intereſts 
of the nation againſt the King ||. 


jo 
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ohn 1 
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Tho! 


* John ſent 1 


Saliſbury, and Reginald earl of Boul 


ogne, who being driven out of France for ſome miſdemeanour, King John had entertain'd in his 
court, and allow'd him a penſion. ; 


They came to Wincheſter the twentieth of July 1213. 


fail of ſhips, with 700 knights to Flanders, under the conduct of his natural brother William Long-ſword earl of 


| | Soon after this, dy'd Jeoffery Fitz-Peter, chief juſtice of England, a man of a generous ſpirit, a great lawyer, and an able politi- 
tician ; the only man who in thoſe times of diſſenſſon was anbiab'd; acting the part of an impartial counſellor between the King and 


his ſubjeQs: whom, tho' the King moſt employed, he moſt fear'd, and leaſt love 
— TP 


&avity and judgment keep them in awe. 


d, as bad princes do their moſt worthy miniſters, whoſe 


he King greatly rejoiced at the news of his death, faid, . when he gets into hell, let him 
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oun. Tho' the barons had reſolved to keep their | The confederate barons eaſily perceiv'd their ſecret Joux. 

a 1213- league ſecret till a favourable opportunity offer'd | was diſcover'd, and that this action of the King's, AN' 1214. 
Ys for declaring their intentions, yet the King had | was the condition of the Pope's protection: as no- N 

ier advice of it. He very plainly foreſaw its conſe- thing could be more contrary to their deſigns of re- 

qrtedtion. = QUENCES, but as he was not able to break this band, | eſtabliſhing their privileges, than the vaſſalage to 

he thought the only method he could take for his | which John had ſubmitted the kingdom, cardinal L 

ſecurity, was to throw himſelf into the powerful | Langton made a ſolemn proteſt againſt this new en- . 
protection of the court of Rome. Accordingly he | gagement, and laid this proteſt upon the altar. reſignation, 
ſent a perſon, in whom he could place a confidence 


to the Pope, to inform him of his ſituation, and 
to beg his aſſiſtance in ſo urgent an occaſion. This 
requeſt, that it might be more readily granted, was 
accompany*d with a very conſiderable preſent (1). 
Nothing could be more agreeable to Innocent, than 
the news of this diſſenſion ready to break out be- 
tween the King and his barons; for nothing could 
be ſo likely to diveſt him of the ſovereignty he 
had lately acquired over England, as a ſtrict union 
between the monarch and his nobility. The re- 
ſignation he had extorted from John was in itſelf 
ſo diametrically contrary to juſtice, and ſo tho- 
roughly void, it could never have ſubſiſted if the 
King and his ſubjects could have reſolved on ſo 
neceſſary an union: wherefore, Innocent overjoy'd 
to ſee the prince and nobility in no condition reci- 
procally to ſupport each other, he reſolv*d to im- 
prove this diſunion for the more firmly eſtabliſhing 

An'1214- his authority in that kingdom. Wherefore ſcem- 
—_ ing to have had no intimation of the confederacy 
ino England, of the barons, he ſent cardinal Nicholas, biſhop of 
| Tivoli, legate to England, with a publick com- 
miſſion to take off the interdiction, and to reconcile 

the King and his clergy upon the ſubject of the 
promis'd reſtitution, John at the very firſt offer'd 

a hundred thouſand marks, and the legate appear'd 

ſatisfied with the ſum ; bur the prclatcs haughtily 

rejected it, and would rather ſuffer the kingdom to 

groan under the intolerable burthen of the inter- 

diction than forego the moſt minute article of their 
pretenſions. The legate was not diſpleaſed at this 
obſtinacy, which gave him an opportunity to ac- 

quaint the King with the inſtructions he had received 
Thelegatepro- from the Pope. He repreſented to him, the im- 


M. Paris. 


urge _ of his ever enjoying any tranquillity in 
ing nis re- 3 

e kingdom, 

his crown to 

the Pope. it was neceſſary, he ſhould make a ſecond reſigna- 


tion of the crown, the former being liable to too 
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| 


many exceptions: that this being performed, the 


Pope who would be under an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of ſupporting him, would eaſily find the means to 
extricate him out of all his troubles. 

John was in a melancholy ſituation, encompaſs'd 
with difficulties; and having almoſt as many enemies 
as the kingdom had noblemen, he could find no re- 
ſource but in the Pope's protection: and tho? he was 
to obtain this by a ſecond reſignation of his crown, 
yet he again condeſcended to the ſervile compliance. 
When he had reſolv'd on this mean ſubmiſſion, he 
conven'd a general aſſembly at Weſtminſter, where, 
in the preſence of all the lords of the kingdom, he 
ſolemnly, a ſecond time, reſign'd his crown to the 
Pope, with all the formalities the legate pleaſed to 
preſcribe. He ſignd a ſecond charter, in which 
care was taken to amend whatever was defective in 
the former; and to make it ſtill more authentick, 
this latter was ſealed with gold, whereas the other 
was ſealed with wax only: after which, the King de- 
liver'd it into the legate's hands to carry to his maſter, 


The King 
conſents. 


Innocent having advice of Langton's proteſt, was 
extreamly offended at a cardinal's having acted ſo 
very contrary to the intereſts of the Holy- ſee; but 
he durſt not urge him on this point, leaſt he ſhould 
ſtir up the whole kingdom and make the Engliſh 
Join with Langton to maintain their liberties : where- 
as it was the intereſt of the Roman court to let this 
acquired ſovereignty ſlumber for ſome time, that the 
Engliſh, being ſenſible of no change, might be leſs 
inclin'd to take meaſures for ſhaking off the yoke 
newly impos d. The Pontif however took an op- ThePope gives 
portunity to mortify the archbiſhop, by giving his his legate * 
legate, cardinal Nicholas, full power to diſpoſe of fe benefces 
all the vacant benefices in England. The legate im- M1. Paris. 
moderately abus'd this power; he was not ſatisfied The legate 
with confering benefices on Icalians his friends and abuſes his 
relations, but he gave ſome of them to poſſible 1 
children, yet unborn. Langton, ſtung at this com- Langton ap- 
miſſion having been given to other than himſelf, — to the 
took occaſion, from the legate's irregular conduct, to * e. 
appeal to the Pope, and ſent his brother to proſe- 
cure this appeal ar Rome. Simon found the Pope 
very little inclin*d to give ear to complaints againſt 
a legate, who had lately done him o conſiderable 
ſervice: beſide Pandulphus, who had lately carried 
the charter with the gold ſeal to Rome, had done 
the archbiſhop and all the Engliſh nobility very 
ill offices : he had- repreſented the latter as men of 
turbulent ſpirits, and the King as the moſt devout 
of princes, This relation made Innocent deat to | 
Langton's remonſtrances, and haſten his orders to The interdic- 
his legate to take off the interdiction “, which had tien is taken 
laſted ſix years. As to the ſatisfaction required by 
the clergy, he order'd the King ſhould pay them, tution is grant- 
as a full reparation, forty thouſand marks only. ed the prelates. 

Thus ended this remarkable diſpute, which made | 


till he had put himſelf entirely under the King of England a vaſſal and tributary to the 
the powerful apoſtolical protection; to which end | Pope. An event of this nature may furniſh ample 


matter for reflection, which we {ſhall leave to our 
readers, and only remark, that if the Pope had at 
firſt demanded ſo moderate a ſum for reſtitution, no 
doubt the affair would have been concluded at that 
inſtant : for in effect the reſtitution was the only obſta- 
cle; thenuncio's being ſatisty*d with all other advances 
made by the King : but this prince had nor then re- 
ſign'd his crown to the Pope; whereas, after his 
reſignation, the hundred thouſand marks he had 
offer*'d were reduced to forty thouſand. The clergy, 
who expected immenſe ſums as a reſtitution, found 
themſelves greatly out in their reckoning : but ag 
they durſt not withſtand the Pope's expreſs orders, 
they were forced to put up with a ſum, which, with 
regard to their expectations, was very inconſiderable. 
However the biſhops found means to be endemnify'd 
by ſharing the whole money among themſelves, ex- 
cluding the monaſteries and inferior clergy. The 
monks complain'd of this to the legate , but he an- 
ſwer'd, that having receiv'd no inſtructions from the 
Pope on that head, he could not redreſs them. 
John, tho? to his eternal diſhonour, finding him- John carries 


off, and a very 
moderate reſti- 


| ſelf deliver'd from an affair which had caug'd him ſo oo — into 


« pay his compliments to archbiſhop Hubert, whom he will certainly find there; and turning to thoſe that attended him, ſwore by 
God's feet ** that now he was King and lord of England,” being now at liberty (as he imagin'd) to elude the oath he had by conſtraint 
taken to hisnobility, and to break the treaty he had lately concluded. e 

(1) Noverat enim rex quod papa ſuper omnes mortales ambitioſus erat & ſuperbus, pecunizque frtior inſatiabilis & ad omnia ſcelera pro 
pon datis vel promiſſis cereus & proclivis, c. M. Paris An. 1213. That is, the King knew the Pope the moſt ambitious and moſt 


ghty man breathing; that he had an inſatiable thirſt after money, and was for rewards, either paid, or even promis'd flexible, and 
calily inclin'd to the moſt flagitious wickedneis. Mat. Paris, &c. 


The interdiction was taken off in St. Paul's church the 29th of June 1214. Hol. 
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Jonny. great perplexity, reſolv'd to purſue the deſign, which 
An' 1214. the diſobedience of the barons had compell'd him to 
give over, He hoped to find his ſubjects more obe- 
dient now that the Pope had fo openly declared him- 
ſelf his protector, than when he lay under the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. Having made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for an enterprize of ſo great im- 
portance, he repair'd to Rochel with a numerous 
He recovers army, and afterwards entering Poitou, he reduced 
Poitou, and that province with the ſame eaſe it had been taken 
ery cſi from him. This proſperous ſucceſs raiſing his hopes, 
ar as Anjou. he advanc'd towards Anjou, and rebuilt the walls of 

Angers, which he had himſelf formerly thrown 

down. This unexpected attack ſurpriſed Philip, 

who, at that time employ'd in the Low-countries in 

a war of conſequence againſt the Emperor and ear] 

of Flanders, could not, time enough, make head 

againſt this new enemy : however, his ſon, prince 

Prince Lewis Lewis, levying an army with all poſſible expedition, 
uts a ſtop to advanced towards Anjou, while the Engliſh were 

s progres. buſied in the ſiege of a caſtle named Ja Roche au 

| Moine. John, at the approach of the French army, 

| loſing all hopes of continuing the ſiege, refolv'd to 
raiſe it, and offer Lewis battle: but the Poitevins re- 
fuſing to follow him, he was not only obliged to 
quit that deſign, but to retire with ſome precipita- 
tion. The French hiſtorians ſay, he was hard born 
upon in his retreat, and ſuffer'd a conſiderable loſs: 
but the Engliſh on the contrary affirm, that Lewis, 
ſatisfied with having forced him to raiſe the ſiege, 
retired without purſuing him. Spight of this event 
John ſtill had troops ſufficient to have made him 
hope a proſperous iſſue of this war, had he continued 
Philip wins it: but the news of Philip's having won the battle 
the battle of of Bouvines“ made him think of a retreat. From 
Boran This victory, one of the greateſt France ever gained, 
— John apprehended the whole burthen of the war 
Rym. Fœdera, would fall upon him; wherefore, by the interpoſi- 
T. I. b. 192. tion of the Pope's legate, he demanded a five years 
Jun —_ truce, Tho? a famous hiſtorian Þ ſays Philip granted 
Obtains a nve . . . 
years truce, this truce to the urgent ſolications of the Pope, 
yet we may preſume he was not very hard to be 
perſuaded ; for in effect he could deſire no greater 
advantage, than to have the Engliſh return home; 
ſince he could gain little by them, and might loſe 
conſiderably. | 
The third part We are now arrived at the third period of King 
of King John's John's reign, which was equally turbulent and un- 
reign. fortunate to this prince with the two former. In 
thoſe we ſaw him ſtruggle with two foreign powers, 
and both triumphing over him; in this we ſhall find 
him contending with his own ſubjects, and (to keep 
himſelf on the throne) compell'd to ſpread deſolation 
thro' his own kingdom, with an army compoſed of 
different nations; and at length, in the unhappy ſi- 
tuation of ſeeing the Engliſh ſwear allegiance to a 
foreign prince. But let us enter into the particulars 
of theſe troubles. 


Rym. Fœdera, 
T. I. p. 189. 


The league One would imagine, after having experienc'd ſo 
mats by the many misfortunes, John (tho' *twas at the expence 
arons to re- 


| of his character) ought to ſpend the remaining part of 
_— days in quiet; * a 1 different OE — al- 
lotted him: his preceding conduct, which was a 
mixture. of pride, humor, tyranny, imprudence, 
and meanneſs of ſpirit, had cauſed ſo general a diſ- 


privileges. 


content among his ſubjects, that it could but be at- 


rended by very unhappy confequences. As he loſt 
the eſteem of che people, ſo he proportionably loſt 
the reſpe& of the barons: and indeed, their hopes 
of ſucceeding in their deſigns was grounded on the 
people's averſion to their ſovereign. Upon the 
King's return from France, the barons, who had 
not let drop their firſt project, reſolv'd in a body to 
demand the re- eſtabliſhment of their privileges. A 
pilgrimage to St. Edmundſbury having given the 
principal among them a pretence for meeting, they 
concluded upon requiring of the King a confirmation 
of Henry I's charter ||, which (as has been already 
ſaid) contain'd the ſubſtance of the liberties enjoy'd 
by the Engliſh under the dominion of the Saxon 
Kings ; and agreed, immediately after Chriſtmas, 
in a full body, to preſent their petition to John: in 
the interim each baron return'd home to make pro- 
viſion of men, arms, and horſes to be able to compel 
the King, if it was neceſſary, to yield to their re- 
queſt: but before we enter into a particular of this 
quarrel, *twill not be amifs to examine the cauſe of 
it. The following are the grounds on which the ba- 


rons built their pretenſions, and the reaſons the King 


had for refuſing what they deſired with ſuch earneſt- 
neſs. 


ů .. © 


Jonx, 
Ax' 1214. 


It cannot be denied but the Engliſh were greatly Examination 
oppreſs'd in the reigns of the firſt Norman Kings "ed 3 of 
eſpecially in that of William the Conqueror; injuſtice, (£12.15 


with regard to the Engliſh, was carried to ſo high a 
pitch, that hardly one of the nation kept a teof any 
thing conſiderable. Normans and other ſtrangers 
were inveſted with their ſpoils. The Engliſh, who 
had ſuch juſt reaſon for complaint, vainly alledg'd 
their privileges, for they were not liſten'd to: while 
on the other hand, the Normans could ſee no injuſtice 
in this procedure, as it turn'd entirely to their ad- 
vantage. The laws of Edward the Confeſſor were 
ſo trodden under foot, that it was next to high 
treaſon to mention them; but the tables were chang'd 
when once the Normans were ſecurely ſettled in their 


acquiſitions; they had their eyes open to the danger 


of arbitrary power, which might ſtrip them of what 
had been given their fathers by the Conqueror; and 
from this conſideration began by degrees to imbibe 
the Engliſh principles of liberty, and to wiſh the 
Saxon laws might recover their full vigor. The 
diſtinction of nations was drown'd, and every one 
was rather an Engliſhman than a Norman; and *tis 
probable, this was the principal reaſon why the Nor- 
man language did not prevail over the Engliſh, 
however induſtrious William I, was in taking mea- 
ſures to that end. Whenever a proper opportunity 
offer'd, the Normans talk'd like true Engliſhmen, 
and earneſtly preſs'd the re- eſtabliſnment of Edward's 
laws: they chiefly took advantage of the circum- 
ſtances in which William Rufus, Henry I, and 
Stephen aſcended the throne. As theſe princes, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, had no title to the crown, they 
were under an obligation of ſhewing a very particu- 
lar regard to the ſubjects, and of promiſing them 
to revive the ancient laws. Indeed, what the barons 
required had been a very juſt demand from an Eng- 
liſhman, but the ſame pretenſions might very rea- 
ſonably be diſputed a Norman: and we have even 


— A. 


In the battle of Bouvines the confederates viz. the Emperor Otho, Ferrand earl of, Flanders, Renaud earl of Boulogne, had an 
army of 150000 fighting men; Philip's did not exceed half that number. The King of France ran great hazard of his life on that 
day, as he was beat from his horſe by the earl of Boulogne, trampled over by the cavalry, and wounded. in his throat. Ferrand earl 
of Flanders, the earls of Saliſbury and Boulogne, and (as the annals of Flanders relate) the dukes of Brabant and Lemburg, and the 
earls of Savoy and Luxemburgh were taken priſoners; the Emperor Otho narrowly * who lived not long after. Philip biſhop of 

e 


Beauvais (who has been already mentioned in this hiſtory as priſoner to Richard I) ma 


a notable diſtinction in this battle. The Pope 


had denied to appear in his behalf, becauſe he had ſpilt chriſtian blood (in the battle in which he was made priſoner) as was apparent by 
his coat armour, which Richard King of England ſent to the Pope: wherefore he would not draw a ſword, but fought with a club; as if 
there was any difference between beating out a chriſtian's brains and cutting his throat. 


I Mezerai Vol. III. p. 215. 


They took an oath to each other on the high altar at St. Edmundſbury, that if King John refuſed to reſtore, and confirm to them 


the liberties and rights of the kingdom, they would make war againſt him till he had given them ſatisfaction. Daniel. 
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of the birons, 


— 
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my 


un. ſeen in the hiſtory of the three mention'd princes, 
M1214. that notwithſtanding they ſolemnly promis'd to re- 
vive theſe laws, they never had an inclination to make 
good their word: however, theſe ſolemn engage- 
ments ſo often reiterated, gave the nobility of Nor- 
man extraction a right they could not before pretend 
to; wherefore the conjunctures in which the three 
firſt Norman Kings mounted the throne, were the 
real cauſe of thoſe falſe ſteps' which afterwards be- 
came ſo prejudicial to their ſucceſſors: they very 
well knew their Norman ſubjects had no right to 
aſk the revival of the Saxon laws, ſince it was by 
a manifeſt violation of them they were put into 
ſſeſſion of the eſtates they enjoy d in England: 
— neceſſity compell'd theſe princes to enter into 
engagements they never intended to make good. 
The charter of' Henry I was never executed either 
by himſelf nor any of his ſucceſſors ; and whatever 
care had been taken to ſend copies of it to the moſt 
noted monaſteries, in a hundred years after, *twas 
with great difficulty one was found, which was that 
cardinal Langton ſhew'd the lords. If we conſider 
the origin of the baron's right, we cannot but con- 
clude they had a very weak foundation ; the princi- 
pal feofs being in the poſſeſſions of thoſe whoſe an- 
ceſtors ow*d them to William the Conqueror's gene- 
rofity : but on the other hand, we muſt neceſſarily 
agree, that ſo many ſolemn promiſes as were made 
by all the Kings who ſucceeded him, that the Saxon, 
or St. Edward's laws ſhould be reſtored, gave the 
Norman Engliſh a plauſible right ro require their 
being performed. 

From this it may eaſily be infer*d, that if the 
barons thought they had juſt ground to demand the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the privileges of the Engliſh na- 
tion, John did not think but he had as juſt reaſon 
to reſuſe it. This diſpute having lain undecided 
for ſeveral reigns, each party had kept up its re- 
ſpective pretenſions. Whenever there was a weak 
prince, or a monarch in a perplex'd ſituation, which 
did not allow him to conteſt this point, the barons 
endeavour*d to revive the Engliſh rights: and as the 
ſovereign had no better reſource, he ſatisfied them 
with promiſes, which, however, he had no deſign 
to fulfil: but in the reigns of able and fortunate 
Kings this diſpute was laid aſleep ; the barons wait- 
ing a favourable opportunity to gain their ends. 
Towards the latter end of John's reign, they thought 
they had found ſuch an one, which they relabrod not 
to let ſlip: John was exactly in ſuch cicumſtances as 


his ſubjects, to whom he had given but too rage 
cauſes of diſcontent to hope ever to regain their at- 
fection; on the other hand, he could hope no aſ- 
ſiſtance from Philip, who was become his greateſt 
enemy ; and as little from his nephew the Empe- 
ror, and the earl of Flanders, who were equally 
humbled by the battle of Bouvines. In ſhort, there 
was no probability that the King of Scotland would 
undertake the defence of a prince with whom he had 
Juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed. As to the ſuccour John 
might expect from the Pope, it conſiſting alone in 
ſpiritual arms, which were only terrible where they 
were fear'd, and in certain places and circumſtances, 
they gave the barons no great apprehenſion z they 
had reaſon to hope the people would join them for 
the common intereſt, and had therefore no fear of 
the thunderbolts of Rome. Hence they concluded 
John muſt neceſſarily ſubmit on this occaſion, who 
having loſt the French provinces was deſtitute of all 
100 reſource againſt the Engliſh. 

The bass Elated with theſe hopes, and looking upon the 

e barons : g b 
mire the re. ſucceſs of their undertaking as infallible, the barons 
1 


| went to London and demanded of the Kin 


they could wiſh him: he was, hated and deſpiſed by 


name of which alone would 


g * in Joux. 
very intelligible and preciſe terms, the revival of St. Ax' 1215. 
Edward's laws, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the other ,1C jaw. of 
rights and privileges; contain'd in Henry I's charter: Edward. 
telling him, they required only what he had himſelf M. Paris. 
promiſed them with a ſolemn oath before he had 
received his abſolution: wherefore their moſt hum- 
ble petition could not be thought a novelty, and 
much leſs as proceeding from a ſpirit of rebellion. 
This petition, tho? couched in the moſt reſpectful 
terms, alarm'd the King: he comprehended they The King 
had already taken their reſolution in caſe it was gain me 
rejected, and thought it beſt to gain time, which he 
deſired they wou'd give him till Eaſter ; promiſing 
he wou'd then let them know his intentions. Tho- 
they eaſily perceived the King endeavour'd to amuſe. 
them, yet they fear'd the blame might be thrown 
upon them if they refuſed him this reſpite ; and fore 
withdrew. | Ip 

The King, however, making uſe of the interval he cauſes his 
allow'd him, obliged all his ſubjects to take again ſubjects to re- 
the oath of allegiance, and all his immediate vaſ- n wa 
ſals to renew their homage ; after this he took the Nym. Fodeid, 
croſs, as if he deſign'd a voyage to the Holy-land, T. I. p. 197. 
that he might, by this method ſhelter himſelf under 
the protection of the church : while on the other 
hand the Pope, inform'd of the barons demands, 
ſent them a brief, which exhorted their continuing 
loyal to their ſovereign ; but which was no obſtacle 
to the proſecution of their undertaking, 

The time which the King had taken being expi- The barons 


red, above a thouſand knights well mounted and wee the King 


well arm'd, met at Stamford. John, who was anfwer; 
then at Oxford, to wait their coming, being in- 
form'd of their number, and the appearance they 
made, did not think proper to riſque his perſon in a 
conference with them; but, before they drew nearer, 
ſent the earl of Pembroke to know what were the 
laws, and what the liberties they mention'd in their 
petition: they anſwer'd, by a long memorial con- 
taining the laws and cuſtoms obſerved and practiſed 
in the time of the Saxon Kings; and let John 
know, that if he would not agree to them, they 
were reſolved to compel him by ſeizing upon his : 
towns. The King had no ſooner examin'd this who refuſes to 
writing, but he fell into a violent paſſion, and ſaid, grant deit 
the barons aſk'd no leſs than to deprive him of the "TT 
government of his kingdom; but added, with an 
oath, he wou'd never grant liberties to his ſubjects 
which ſhou'd make, himſelf a ſlave. | 

The barons perceiving, by the King's anſwer, They ele& 4 
*twas in vain to hope any thing but by force, elected general, 
the lord Fitz-walter for their general, and giving 
him the title of marſhal of the army of God and 
the church, inſtantly march'd towards, and laid 2 
ſiege, for the ſpace of a fortnight, to the caſtle of 1 . 
Northampton: this place making greater reſiſtance itte“? 
than they expected, they broke up and marched to 
Bedford +, which they took. Some few days after, 
they received advice that a 2 negociation 
they had begun with ſome of the principal citizens 
of London, had ſucceeded to their wiſh, and that 
one of the gates of that city wou'd be deliver'd to they become 
them. The hopes of ſtrengthening themſelves by mn of 
the ſuccour of ſo rich and powerful a town, the nden, 
ive a credit to their 
party, made them fo expeditious, that in wo 
marches they reached Aldgate. This being open'd 
to them, they enter'd the city at break of day, be- 
fore the King, then at the tower, had the leaſt in- | 
timation of their approach; ſo great an advantage 2 
enabling them to attempt the moſt difficult enter- ae Tower. 
prize, they reſolved to beſiege the King in the 


* Who then lay in the New Temple. 
T be” 4s | Ah ſurrender d it to them. 
: OL. 1. 
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Joun. Tower. While they were buſied in this ſiege, which 
A' 1215. could not have been 3 before = pre- 
aration had been made, they wrote circular letters 
the ; +8 5 all the lords of the King's party, and to thoſe | 
the King's who had remain'd neuter ; they let them know, 
party, as well vyithout any ceremony, if they did not join in the 
9 defence of the common cauſe of the kingdom, their 
eſtates ſhould be plunder'd, and their houſes demo- 
liſhed. Theſe threats produced ſo great an effect, 
that the — who would have remain'd neuter, 
and even ſome of thoſe on whom the King moſt 
rely*d, fearing the threaten'd calamity, took part with 
ohn finds the barons. The King, by this de ection becoming 
kimſelfoblig'd more tractable, ſent the earl of Pembroke to the 
to zie way. barons to acquaint them he was inclin'd to grant 
their demands; this was properly giving himſelf up 
at diſcretion: but in the ſituation he then was, he 
had no other courſe to take. After a ſhort negoci- 
ation, it was agreed, that on a day appointed, the 
King and barons ſhou'd meet * on Runeſmed-heath, 
there to take ſuch reſolutions as ſhould be moſt con- 
ducive to the publick goed. | 
2 the The barons, in great numbers, came to the place 
Grand charter, of rendezvous; the King, attended by five or fix 
1 lords only, in which number was the cardinal arch- 
biſhop, who affected to be the mediator, tho' he 
was the principal author of the troubles, they were 
not long agreeing on what was convenient for the 
King to perform to ſatisfy the barons. They would 
abate nothing, and the King's ſituation was ſuch, he 
could refuſe them nothing: beſide, John conſider'd 
that the exorbitancy of their demands, would give 
him a plauſible pretence for retracting his conceſ- 
ſions whenever a proper opportunity offer'd ; where- 
fore, without diſputing the propoſed articles, he 
Ree. to grant willingly what he yielded to 
y compulſion ; and ſign'd two charters, in which 
the barons had inſerted whatever they thought fit. 
One was call'd the charter of liberties, or the great 
Charter ; the other the charter of the foreſts. Theſe 
Charters, which I have ſet down at the end of this 
reign, will ＋ the reader with the oppreſſions 
to which the Engliſh had been liable ſince the con- 
— and what advantage they reap'd on this occa- 
ſion. Theſe are the two charters which have ſince 
ſerv'd as a baſis to the Engliſh liberties, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours both of John and his ſuc- 
refſors to get them repealed. | 
The baron's Theſe charters were ſign'd by the King, and by all 
[gas for the lords ſpiritual and temporal of the kingdom; 
the obſervance ſealed with the great ſeal, and ratity'd by the King's 
| ſolemn oath : but to the end they ſhou'd be duly 
Rym. Fœdera, obſerv*d five and twenty barons (with the King's 
T. I. p. 201. conſent) were named; to any four of whom, ever 
one had liberty to complain of the infraction of theſe 
charters. It was farther agreed, that the four barons 
who were firſt acquainted with any grievance, ſhou'd 
make complaint of it to the King, and if in forty 
days it was not redreſs'd, they ſhou'd acquaint the 
whole body of the nobility with it; and in ſuch caſe, | 
the barons ſhould be authoriz'd to take up arms 
and ſieze on the King's demeſnes, to compel him to 
right the injury complain'd of; but all violence to 
the King's perſon, to the Queen, or to his children 
was excepted. To remove the people's ſcruples in 
taking arms againſt their ſovereign, the King con- 
ſented, that every ſubject ſhou'd take an oath to 


aſſiſt the barons in maintaining the charters invio- 


** _ * IS 


— 
lable. To theſe conceſſions he added letters patent Joy 
to the ſheriffs, by which he impower'd them to take Av 1” 
an oath of the people, for the punctual obſerving . 
of theſe charters, and aſſiſting, if occaſion ſhould 
require, the barons to compel the King alſo to ob- 
ſerve them. 4 1 ES 

We may here very well make uſe of the w 
of a certain — like occaſion, that the King ha 
did not intend to bind: himſelf in parchment fetters, fign'd the wy 
The barons care to tie down their ſovereign, made J. pen. 
him but the more induſtrious in ſeeking means to —_ 
deliver himſelf from an intolerable yoke: Thoſe 
who were the neareſt his perſon, being moſtly 
foreigners, fomented his anger by 'exaggerating the 
pride and inſolence of the barons : as they perceiv*d 
theſe charters, which limited the royal authority, 
muſt neceſſarily turn to their diſadvantage, they 
were continualy repreſenting to him the injury he 
had done himſelf by ſigning them: in a word, 
all their diſcourſe tended to one point, viz. the in- 
ducing him to take meaſures to free himſelf from 
the ſubjection into which his conceſſions had brought 
him. They found no great trouble in ſucceeding in 
their deſign, but the difficulty lay in the putting it 
in execution : this unfortunate prince, continually 
tormented by his own reflections, and the bitter re- 
proaches of his courtiers , fell into a deep melan- 
choly, which ſufficiently ſpoke his deſpair. He John ſeek} 
ruminated on the means to revenge himſelf, but knew means to tic 


not whence to draw either the neceſſary troops or "if. 


money, He found no other reſource, but that of 
applying to the very barons, againſt whom he in- 
tended to act; but as they were ever diffident of 

him, it was no eaſy matter to deceive them. At 
length, after having turn'd his thoughts on every 

ſide, his deſpair ſuggeſted to him the means of 
raiſing —_ without money. This was by ſend- He levies 
ing ſome of his creatures into France, Germany, and troops in fo 
the Low- countries, with orders to promiſe thoſe Sl dune, 
who would enter into his ſervice, the eſtates which 
ſhould be taken from the rebel t barons, which was 

the epithet he gave them : he even authoriz'd theſe 
envoys to make donations of the Engliſh lords 
freeholds, and formally to alien them. It was 

by a like engagement, that William the Con- 
3 rais'd a numerous army, with which he 
ubdued England. Thoſe who had engaged with 

that prince, had ſucceeded to their wiſh ; and the 
reflection on the fine ſettlements his followers had 
gain'd in that kingdom, induced a very great num- 

ber of people to attempt the ſame method, in 
hopes John wou'd be able to procure to them the 

ſame advantages. There is no inſtant of time in 
which there is a dearth of ambitious men, or of 
ſuch, whoſe fortunes being deſperate, eagerly lay 

hold on every opportunity to enrich themſelves, 
without examining whether the means are or are 

not juſt. 

While John's envoys were buſy in raiſing him He require 
troops, he thought of ſecuring an intereſt with the ſuccour from 
court of Rome. He had been taught by experience, _ 
how formidable was the Pope's authority, either in T Lp. 10 
promoting or retarding the execution of his deſigns: and 202. 
wherefore he wrote (1) to the Pontif an account of 
the outrage done him; tho' he aſſured the Pope 
he had proteſted, as a vaſſal of the Holy-ſee, he 
could do nothing without the conſent of the Roman 


court. He ſent, with this letter, a copy of the char- 


* 


Between Windſor and Stanes, in a meadow called Running Mead a place anciently uſed for ſuch conferences. Mat. Weſtminſter 


obſerves it was call'd Runnemede, which ſigniſies mead of counſel. 


+ Mat. Paris ſays, theſe wicked counſellors were the officers of his ſtanding army of Mercenaries, Ruptarii, Brabanters, and 


Flemiſh horſe. 


Fi The King ſeeing himſelf in a manner wholly forſaken, having ſcarce ſeven knights faithful to him, counterfeited the biſhops ſeals, 
and wrote in their names to all nations, That the Engliſh were turned apoſtates ; and whoſoever would come to invade them, he, 


* by the _ 


„ tem ſedis 


s conſent, would confer upon them all their lands and poſſeſhons”. 


(1) The s letter to the Pope ended with theſe words: Pro certo habentes, quod poſt Deum, perſonam veſtram & auctorita- 
ap 


ſtolicæ habemus unicum & ſingulare preſidium, & ſub veſtri confidentia patrocinii reſpiramus“. The ſenſe of which is, 
that after God his whole dependance was on the Pope, and the authority of the holy ſee, = | 


ters 


— 
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joun. ters he had been compell'd to ſign 3 and obſerv'd to 
Ax'1215- the Pope, that every individual article was an uſur- 
pation upon the royal authority, and conſequently 
on the "toad are lord : on which conſideration he 
beg'd the Pope to abſolve him from his oath, that 
he might, without ſcruple, uſe his endeavours to 
free hamſelf from this heavy yoke. Having taken 
theſe meaſures with all poſſible ſecrecy, and appre- 
hending, if he appear d too much in publick, his 
deſigns might either be diſcover'd or gueſs'd at; he 
Hewithdraws choſe the iſle of Wight for his reſidence, In this re- 
w the Ille of treat he continu'd a long time, as it were in a 
* manner hid; converſing with none but fiſnermen 
and mariners, and having no diverſion but that of 

walking on the ſea- ſide with ſome of his houſhold. 
The King's withdrawing to the Iſle of Wight 
gave an uſeleſs employment to the brains of his ſub- 
jects to diſcover the cauſe of his retreat: one while 
they wou'd have it, he was become a fiſherman or 
merchant; at another, that he deſign'd to turn 
pirate: tho' he was inform'd of all ſaid of him, 
he was not in the leaſt concern'd; but for the ſpace 
of three months patiently waited the return of his 
envoys, and the arrival of foreign troops which 

had been promis'd him. | 

Innocent He found no difficulty in ſucceding at the court of 
threatens the Rome, as it was the Pope's intereſt to ſupport him. 
_—_ Innocent fell into a very violent rage that the 
barons ſhould dare, without having firſt conſulted 
him, to compel their King to ſign ſuch charters, 
and to be guilty of an out-rage towards a prince 
who had taken the croſs, and was under the imme- 
diate protection of the church. In this paſſion he 
ſwore, whatever might be the conſequence, their 
temeriry ſhould not go unpuniſh'd ; and at the ſame 
time ſent them a brief, commanding them to de- 
ſiſt from what they had extorted from their ſove- 
reign, if they wou'd not draw upon themſelves the 
ire of the Holy-ſee : but the barons laugh'd at his 
commands, and deſpiſing the thunderbolts which 
They deſpiſe threaten'd them, ſiez'd upon Rocheſter, which car- 
his threatsand dinal Langton (1) put into their hands; and in which 
* Ro- they found a vaſt quantity of ammunition amaſs'd 
MPa by the King againſt a time of neceſſity : tis pro- 


M. Paris. 
* bable this was the reaſon the barons ſiez'd on that 
town. 
The Pope The Pope, in the mean while, having annull'd the 


annuls the two two charters and abſolved John from his oath, 
charters, and and his agents having informed him they had en- 
ablolves the | | 3 . . 
King from his aged a great many adventurers in his ſervice, his 
oath. affairs began to appear with another face. He ex- 
peditiouſly left the Iſle of Wight and went to 


Rym. Feedera, 
T. "-p. 107. Dover to meet the expected troops, which he: had, 


The ariral of in a little time, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing arrive in 


a conſiderable conſiderable numbers from Brabant, Flanders, 
"upply tothe Normandy, Poitou, and Gaſcony : men of deſpe- 
"8" rate fortunes, who had nothing bh their lives to 
loſe, which they were determined to hazard to 
procure eſtates. Their numbers were ſo very great, 
that what hiſtorians relate is almoſt incredible. 
Notwithſtanding one of the leaders, named Hugh de 
Bowes, who was bringing over a band, reported of 
40000 men, by an unforeſeen accident, was with 
all his followers loſt at ſea: had this band ſafely 
arrived, *tis not to be queſtion*'d but John would 
have been able to have uſed the Normans ſettled 
in England, as William the Conqueror had for- 
merly treated the Engliſh : but, however conſide- 
rable was this loſs, John had troops enough left 
to trample down the barons, who never dream'd of 
ſuch a revolution of affairs. His firſt expedition 
was the ſiege of Rocheſter, which after a long 
defence, was at length taken, notwithſtanding all 
the. barons could do to throw ſuccour into the 


He recovers 


Rocheſter, 


— 
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place. John was ſo enraged, he would have hang' d Jenn. 
up all the garriſon had not his generals prevented Ab 1215. 
it, by repreſenting to him, that he would ex- — 
poſe his troops to cruel repriſals. After the reduc- | 
tion of Rocheſter, he divided his army into two Heravages the 
corps; one of which, he gave to his natural bro. kingdom. 
ther the earl of 'Saliſbury, who was to waſte the 

ſouthern counties, while, with the other, he made 

the northern parts feel the effects of his revenge. 

Never was England in ſo deſolate a ſituation, two 

foreign armies were in the very bowelsof the country, 

and as they came with no other deſign than that 

of plundering, they ravaged the counties without 

mercy. It is eaſy to conceive they did not ſpare 

the lands belonging to. the barons, who being too 

weak to keep the field, had ſhut themſelves up in 

London. 

In the interim, the Pope fulminated an excom- The Pope ex- 
munication againſt the barons, ordering Pandulphus communicates 
and the biſhop of Rocheſter to command cardinal - Fug 
Langton, in his name, to publiſh the bull. But J. I. * y 
this prelate pretending the Pope had been impos'd Langton refu- 
upon, refus'd obeying till he had himſelf given ſes topubliſh 
him a particular of this whole affair. His true x m— 
reaſon was, that he could not think of ſuch a pro- * e 
cedure againſt thoſe whom he had himſelf excited bull publiſn'd. 
to take up arms. Upon his refuſal, the two biſhops The barons | 


publiſhed the excommunication, and, according to geil this | 
their inſtructions, ſuſpended. the archbiſhop. The 


munication, 
barons, who but little regarded this cenſure, under 
pretence that no one of them was particularly 

named in the bull, continued their ait fry to 
{kreen themſelves from the King's perſecutions. 

As to the cardinal archbiſhop, he was order'd to 
appear at Rome, where he was very near being 
depoſed, but the Pope, ſuffering himſelf to be molli- 
fied by the interceſſion of the other cardinals, he only 
confirmed his ſuſpenſion. Soon after he laid hold on The Pope re- 
another occaſion to mortify him, by annulling his on — 
brother Simon's election to the archbiſhoprick of M. Parks. : 
York, and placing in his ſtead his enemy Walter 

Grey, in that ſee; tho? this latter paid ten thouſand 

pound ſterling for the favour, to ſupply the wants 

of the court of Rome. At length, after having 

undergone ſeveral mortifications, Langton's ſuſpen- 

ſion was taken off on condition he ſhould not 

return to England till the troubles there were 

appealed. | | 

No ſooner was Innocent informed of the pretence The barons are 

the barons made uſe of to ſlight the ſentence of again excom- 
excommunication he had lanced againſt them, but 1 
he publiſh'd another bull, which excommunicated T I. p. 210, 
them all, every man by his reſpective name. Their 

lands were interdicted, as was alſo the city of Lon- 
don, which ſided with them. As they expected They deſpiſe 
this ſecond bull, which they had reſolved not to the Pope's 
obey, they prevented its being publiſh'd in Lon- cenſures. 
don: they ſaid, in juſtification of their conduct, 
that the bull was ſurreptitious, conſequently not 

valid; and beſide that the Pope had no cogni- 
zZance of temporal affairs, ſince Jeſus Chriſt had 

given St. Peter power over thoſe alone which were 

ſpiritual ; wherefore it was not juſt that chriſtians 
thould ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd by the 
| avarice and ambition of the Popes. One would 
hardly believe the men who ſpoke in this ſtile were 
the ſame who refugd to obey the King becauſe he 
was excommunicated z did not a thouſand ſuch exam- 
ples ſhew us how ready men are to change their 
maxims as their intereſt requires. The Pontif, in 
the mean while, had the mortification to ſee his 
authority contemn'd, without having the power to 
to apply a remedy, as the people were all againſt 


him: and when it ſo happens, the Roman thunder is 


— . ˖— W 


—_— 


vainly 


— 
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' Joun, vainly lanced. | 
An 1216. London made ſuch vigorous reſolutions againſt the 
Pope, John W e ravaging the kingdom “, 
ravaging the and particularly the eſtates of the contederated 
kingdom. barons, Tis eaſy to conceive, that the foreign | 
troops were not over and above indulgent to them 
in the executing the King's orders; and that num- 
berleſs outrages were committed on this occaſion, 
which enflamed the barons animoſity to the King. 
In the mean while, the confederate barons were 
Lewin ef in a deplorable ſituation: inſtead of recovering their 
France, and liberties they ſaw their lands waſted and diſtributed 
offer him the among ſtrangers ; while the King had the pleaſure 
_ of Eng- of fatiating his revenge. The unhappy condition they 
N Paris, were reduced to made them take a deſperate reſolu- 
Mezerai, tion, by which they hazarded not only their own 
ruin, but that of the kingdom ; and rather choſe to 
ſacrifice the people than not make John ſenſible of 
the effects of their reſentment : wherefore they let 
the King of France know, that if he would ſend 
over his ſon, prince Lewis, they would give him 
the crown of England, provided he led a power 
ſufficient to deliver them from their tyrant. Philip 
did not want much ſolicitation to accept the offer 
made him by the Engliſh barons : he had already 
deſign'd the conqueſt of England; and if the de- 
ſtruction of his fleet, rather than the Pope's threats, 
made him deſiſt, yet he had not loſt the inclina- 
tion of executing this deſign whenever an oppor- 
tunity offer d. This rupture between John and his 
barons appearing to him a very favourable one, he 
made not a moment's heſitation in lay ing hold of it; 
and only required of the barons five and twenty 
hoſtages for ſecurity of their promiſe, who were 
readily ſent him. As ſoon as theſe arrived at Paris, 
prince Lewis, at that time engaged in a war with 
the Albigenſes in Languedoc, return'd to the King 
his father, to prepare for this important expedition. 
He immediately ſent over ſome troops to the 
barons, and promiſed that he would very ſoon join 
them himſelf, with more conſiderable ſupplies. 
Great prepara- The Pope advis'd of the preparations making in 
tions in France. France ſent thither Guallo + his legate, to endea- 


John continues 


The barons 
call inprince 


Pliilippromi- 
ſes to aſſiſt 
them. 


= 0. VOur at Ne a ſtop to them, who, in an audience 
bi 4:Philip ang Of the King, forbad both him and the prince, in 


Lewiscarrying the Pope's name, carrying their arms into England, 
their arms into which was a branch of St. Peter's patrimony ; and 


SN menaced, with excommunication, all who ſhould 
fer. either directly or indirectly ſuccour the Engliſh 


barons, Philip I neither ſurprix'd nor intimidated 
with theſe threats, anſwer'd, that the pretenſion of 
England being a part of St. Perer's patrimony, 
was very falſly grounded; for *twas maniteſt King 
John, by a ſingle a& of his own will, and without 
the conſent of his ſubjects, had no power to make 
his kingdom dependent; that an act of this nature 
exceeded the power of Kings : and that the maxims 
the Pope would introduce were too prejudicial to 
all ſtates ever to be admitted. He, who made 
this anſwer, was the very Philip, who three years 
before, was of opinion that he was ſufficiently au- 
thorized by the fn le act of the Pope's will to 
ſeize upon England. This is a plain conviction 
that the exceſſive authority arrogated by the Pope, 
was allow'd from a motive of intereſt, or fear, not 
on a principle of religion. Thus the court of Rome, 
at certain times met with theſe mortifications, which 
*twas thought proper to diſſemble; tho? on other 
occaſions it ende ins authority with a very high 


While the barons and citizens of | 


hand. 


* 4 * VE TY 4 


„ 


The Pope's prohibition not being of force enough jo un 
to put a ſtop to the preparations in France, Lewis Ax 1216 


was ſoon in a condition to ſet ſail for England with 1. 1 
a fleet of ſeven hundred ſhips. John, who at the K 
firſt news of the French deſigns had repaired to * 
Dover, not thinking he was able to prevent their 
landing, retired to Wincheſter; for which reaſon 
Lewis, meeting with no oppoſition, ſet all his troops 
aſhore at Sandwich ||, Fe | march'd to Rocheſter, He tak N 
which town made but little defence. This firſt ſucceſs cheter 
gave all Kent into his poſſeſſion, excepting the caſtle. 


of Dover, where John had left a ſtrong gariſon un- 


derthe command of a brave and truſty governor, 

The Pope had, in the interim, order'd his legate The abbot cc 
to croſs into England, and ſolemnly publiſh the St. Auttin dr. 
bull of excommunication againſt the barons 3 and Clares him ex. 
at the ſame time, had commanded the abbot oftd = 
St. Auſtin's to declare prince Lewis excommunicated 
the moment he ſet foot in England. Lewis would 
willingly have warded off this blow, by ſending a 


letter to the abbot, in which he let him know the 


right he had to the crown. Among other reaſons 

he told him, that John had aſcended the throne by 

the conſent only of the barons; and that the ſame 

power could dethrone him, and place another in his 

ſtead. The abbot, who was not to be wrought 

upon by theſe arguments, according to the expreſs 
commands he had receiv'd from the Pope, denounc'd 

prince Lewis and all his adherents excommunicated, 

This, however, was not capable to make him deſiſt Thebarons 
from his enterprize : he was no ſooner in poſſeſſion aud Londoner 
of Rocheſter, but he repair'd to London, where, Ls in * 
having ſolemnly ſworn to reſtore every man to his 
eſtate, and to re-eſtabliſh the privileges of the nation, 

the barons and citizens took an oath of allegiance to 

him. None of the Engliſh hiſtorians makes men- 

tion of this prince having been crown'd ; but it is, 
however, very certain, that he acted ſovereignly, 


and diſpoſed of every thing in the government, as 


if he had been lawfully inveſted in the royal au- 

thority. Simon Langton he made high charicellor, He makes 
who, having been incens'd by the Pope, perſuaded Simon Lang: 
the barons and citizens of London to deſpiſe the —_ _ 
Roman thunder ; and therefore, — the The barons 
interdiction, divine ſervice was celebrated in this me- deſpiſe the 
tropolis as uſual, Lewis being eaſily induced to ©2p*5thunder 
follow the ſame advice, which ſquared fo well with "© 
his reſolutions. When he determin'd upon this 
undertaking, he very well foreſaw he ſhould meer 

with obſtacles from the Pope; but he had reſolv'd 

to have no regard for his cenſures: in this he did no 

more than follow the example of his father, and of 

all the biſhops of France, who had appealed from 

the ſentence of interdiction, lanced againſt the whole 
kingdom, to the Pope better informed. As yet no 

great uſe was made of appeals to future councils, 

nor of that convenient diſtinction between the Holy- 

ſee and the Pope's perſon. | 


The partiſans of Lewis growing daily more nu- Lewis make: 


merous, in proportion to the progreſs he made; he great progres 


was ſoon maſter of all the ſouthern counties: and 
afterwards marching towards Suffolk and Norfolk, 
they alſo ſubmitted. During this progreſs he met 
with no oppoſition, excepting from William Col- 
lingham, who having got together about 1000 
archers, hover'd on one ſide of the prince's army, 
and did not ſpare the French, who, for the ſake of 
pillaging, ſtray d from the main body. Soon after, 
the faction Lewis had in the north making them- 
ſelves maſters of York, invited him into thoſe 


* 2.43 * ih 2 


* The King waſted the country as far as the frontiers of Scotland, being abſolute maſter of all the kingdom, except London, in 


which the barons had ſhut themſelves up. 
+ Guallo by ſome ; Wallo by others. 


The French King on this occaſion, call'd a parliament, in which it was unanimouſly declared, © That no King or prince, by his 


7 i le authority, 


power to give away, or make over his kingdom, and thereby enſlave his people. 
e landed at Stanhore in the Iſle of Thanet the twelfth of May 1216. 
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Rome. 


The Pope's 
objections to 
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| made by 
Lewis's am- 


baſſadors. 


John waſtes 
the eaſtern 
Counties, 


_” 


own troops, ſat down before Windlor : at this very 
i 4 time Alexander, King of Scotland, obeying the 
5 ho- 
eulen mage, in perſon, for the lands he held of the crown 


quarters, to compleat the reduction of the country | 


on the other ſide Humber ; but, while he was 2 
paring for this expedition, he receiv'd a letter from 
his father, which reproach'd his having left behind 
him the caſtles of Dover and Windſor; which were 
of greater moment to him than the northern coun- 
ties. This advice oblig'd the prince's immediate 
return to beſiege Dover, while the barons, with their 


ſummon ſent him by Lewis, came to him to do ho- 


of England : having acquitted himſelf of this duty, 
Lewis and the Engliſh barons promiſed him upon 


| oath, to make no peace without his participation 


but this promiſe was ill perform'd in the ſequel. 


- Soon after this, John had the mortification to ſee the 


Flemiſh and Poitevin troops deſert him; Lewis 
having found means to ſeduce them. 

During theſe occurrences in England, the ambaſ- 
ſadors Lewis had ſent to Rome, endeavour'd, by 
every poſſible method, to juſtify their maſter's pre- 
tenſions to the Engliſh'crown. They laid the prin- 


cipal ſtreſs upon his marriage with Blanche of Caſtile“; 


retending, that John having been lawfully depoſed 
by the barons, the crown was devolv*d to her, who 
was John's niece. As the detail a certain hiſtorian 
gives of the conference theſe ambaſſadors had with 
Innocent may help to clear up this affair, *twill not 
be impertinent to ſet down ſome of the particulars. 
The Pope objected, that granting John had been 
lawfully depog'd, yet his children ought not to be 
involv'd in his misfortunes; bur —_— them, 
young as they were, participants of his miſtakes, 
yet Eleanor of Bretany was ſtill alive, and hada right 
prior to all other pretenders. In ſhort, that the 
Emperor Otho, ſon of Henry II's eldeſt daughter, 
had manifeſtly a much better claim than Blanche, 
who was the A of the youngeſt. The am- 


baſſadors anſwer' d, that the father of Eleanor, and 


the mother of Otho, being dead, the repreſenta- 
tion was not valid: whereas, the mother of Blanche 
being ſtill alive, twas reaſonable for her daughter 
to repreſent her. But, replied the Pope, for what 
reaſon is Blanche to be prefer'd to her brother the 
King of Caſtile, and to her elder ſiſter the Queen of 
Leon? this was a perplexing queſtion: but as the 


ambaſſadors buſineſs, on this occaſion, was to give 


a ſort of ſatisfaction to the Pope, rather by alledg- 
ing reaſons, good or bad, than producing ſuch as 
were valid, this queſtion did not ſilence them: they 
anſwer'd, when it happen'd that there were ſeveral 
heirs to a ſucceſſion, and that the neareſt did not ap- 
pear, the more remote might enter into poſſeſſion, 
ſaving the right of others: that it was upon this 
maxim their maſter had enter d England; but if 
hereafter a nearer heir appear'd, Lewis would be al- 
ways ready to make a reaſonable ſatisfaction. Inno- 
cent was oblig*d to take up with this anſwer, which 
was not given to maintain the juſtice of Lewis his 
etenſions, but to pay a deference to the Pope, in 
ubmitting his right to be examin'd into before him. 
Whatever the deciſion might be, Lewis was reſolv'd 
to puſh his pretended right, which he built leſs upon 
equity than power. 
While the French troops, and thoſe of the barons 


were . d in the ſiege of Dover and Windſor, 


John, who had hitherto been too weak to appear in 
the field, found himſelf in a condition to quit Win- 
cheſter, and enter Norfolk and Suffolk, where he 
made great waſte: but hearing the barons had broke 
up from before Windſor, with deſign to give him 
battle, he withdrew, and poſted himſelf 2 asd e- 
ouſly near Stamford, where it would have been dif- 


pr 
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ficult to, attack him. As he apprehended the of- 
ficers of his army, who were moſt of them ſubjects 2 Sri 
to the King of France, might make their peace b 8 8 
ſome notable treachery, he would not expoſe himſelf 

to the hazard of a battle. This policy was back*d by 

the hopes of gaining advantage by protracting the 

war; as he hoped the Engliſh would not be 

long e' re they were diſguſted with the French, wha 

already began to give themſelves airs of ſuperiority, 

and ſhew'd but little complaiſance in conforming to 

their temper and cuſtoms. It was not without 

ground that he flatter'd himſelf with this hope, 

tor the barons could not, without extream mortifi- 

cation,ſee all the rewards diſtributed among ſtrangers, 

and their own inheritances given to the favourites of 6 
a 4 * whom they had call'd in; as if the Eng- The Engliſh | 
liſn had no manner of right to the acquiſitions ** — noon 
which were made. But all this would not, perhaps, ans wh F 
have compell'd them to change their meaſures, if 

they had not in a manner been forced to provide for 

their own ſecurity, by what the viſcount de Melun, 

a principal confident of Lewis, told them. If we A fecret diſ 
may give faith to certain hiſtorians, this nobleman cover'd by the 
being at London, very dangerouſly ill, ſent for thoſe viſcount de 
barons who were left there for the protecting the Kapghton 
city : when they were come to him, he told them M. Paris, 
he could not help revealing a ſecret which lay heavy 

upon his conſcience, and which, if longer con- 

cealed from the Engliſh, would infallibly prove their 

ruin. After this he let them know, that Lewis had 


noblemen, of which number he made one, Lewis had 

confirm'd with an oath. In ſhort, he declared, upon 

the faith of a dying man, that all he had ſaid was 

true; and they ought the leſs to doubt his veracity, 

as he was going to give in his accounts before the 
tribunal of the Almighty. The French hiſtorians Reflection on 
laugh at this diſcovery, as purely fabulous. Indeed — pretended 
3 . ö . ecret. 

It 1s pretty difficult to conceive what could induce 

Lewis to make ſuch an oath before hand, in the pre- 

ſence of ſixteen witneſſes; tho? he even intended by 

ſuch a ſtep to inſinuate their ſervices would thus be 

more amply rewarded. In effect, it would have ar- 

gued great imprudence, ſo early, to have diſcover'd 

ſuch a black deſign : but, whether this ſtory was 

truth, or invented to ſow diſcord between the P. rench 

and Engliſh ; this pretended ſecret being divulged 

made a deep Wan" 3: on the minds of the barons, 


| and its effects were by ſo much the greater, as it 


did not ill agree with the jealouſy they had already 
conceiv*d of the French. From that time a great Several of the 


many began to repent their having call'd in foreigners, barons repent 


and to think ſeriouſly of returning to their obedience cheir N 
to John. Forty of them gave him private aſſurances“ er Le. 
of their good intentions; but the others durſt not 
truſt a prince whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, 
and with whoſe cruel and revc2getul temper they 
were well acquainted. | | | 

This unhappy prince was, however, in a continual ſohn carries 
agitation, not knowing whom to. truſt, and being his crownand 
ſuſpicious of his very friends: for this reaſon he treaſures to 


carefully avoideda battle, and made ſeveral marches Y. 


and countermarches to break the meaſures of his 

enemies. He thought himſelf in the greateſt ſecurity 

in the county of Norfolk, in which he had choſen 

the town of Lynn for the laying up his treaſure, his 

crown, his ſcepter, and whatever he had of greateſt 

value. This town had ſhewn him ſuch affection He grants pri- 
and loyalty, that he granted it, out of a principle vileges to this 
of gratitude, great immunities: among other things, n. 


Daughter to Eleanor Queen of Caſtile, wife to Alphonſo VIII. 
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Jou. he eſtabliſn'd a mayor, and made him a preſent 
Au 1216. of his own ſword, which is {till very carefully ge * 
in that town. As he found himſelf puſh'd by the 
barons, fear ing his treaſures were not ſecure in 


| 


Lynn, he carry'd them with him to a certain place 
He withdraws in Lincolnſhire, whither he had deſign'd to with- | 


into Lincoln- d 


| iſhing with his whole 
Sos. raw. He was very near periſhing with 


army in the great moraſs which divides the counties 
of Lincoln and Norfolk; before he had quite paſs d 
. it, the ſea flowing into the river Welland, which 
drowns the moraſs at high-tide, brought him into 
He loſes all his great danger: but tho* he ſaved himſelf he loſt 
baggage, all his baggage, which was entirely ſwallow'd up“. 
He arrived that night at the abbey of Swines-head, 
the grief of where he lay. The grief he conceiv'd for this loſs, 
1 may a loſs in his circumſtances irreparable, threw him 
of ücknels. into a violent fever, which he encreas'd by incon- 
ſiderately eating peaches: finding himſelf next day 
not able to ride, he was carried in a litter to the 
caſtle of Sleaford, and the day following went to 
Newark, where finding his diſtemper grow upon 
He makes his him, he made his will, and appointed his ſon 
willLandleaves Henry, who was but ten years old, to ſucceed him. 
his ſucceſſor,” The care of his health took up all his thoughts the 
remaining time of his illneſs, which put an end to 
He dies at his days on the twenty-eighth of October FT 1210, 
Newark. in the one and fiftieth year of his age, after an un- 
fortunate reign of ſeventeen years, ſeven months and 
ten days. His body according to his own direction, 
was carried to Wincheſter, and with little funeral 
pomp, depoſited in the cathederal church, where 
is tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. Some have ſaid he 
was poiſoned by a monk of Swines-head, but this 
is not likely, ſince the hiftorians, who lived in his 
time, have not mention'd this particular. | 
It, in giving a character of King John, we 
ſhould follow Matthew Paris, his principal hiſtorian, 
we muſt give an idea of one of the moſt wicked 
men that ever lived : but as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, the hiſtorians of thoſe princes, who had 
had any diſputes with the court of Rome, ought 
to be read with circumſpection. It will therefore 
be better, to have a jult notion of this monarch's 
temper and inclinations, to paſs by the particular 
opinions and terms of hiſtorians, and examine only 
his actions. It is certain, that we can form no 
advantageous idea of this prince, when we reflect 
upon his unjuſt procedure with his brother Richard; 
the murder of his nephew prince Arthur, of which 
he could never thoroughly clear himſelf ; the per- 
petual confinement of his nicce Eleanor of Bretany 3 
his divorcing his wife Avice of Glouceſter ; his ſur- 
prix indolence when Philip Auguſtus took from 
im all his ſtates in France; the baſe ſubmiſſion 
in reſigning his crown to the Pope; his breach 
of faith towards the barons ; and laſtly his intro- 
ducing a foreign army into the kingdom, to take 
revenge upon his ſubjects: yet pang, it would 
not prove ſo difficult as it may at firſt appear, 
to juſtify him on moſt of theſe articles. But not 
to enter into a diſcuſſion, which would engage me 
too far; I ſhall only repeat, with regard to this 
1 what I have before ſaid with relation to 
illiam Rufus; that as we find in King John 


Character of 
King John. 


hardly one quality ro recommend him to our 


eſteem, *twill be loſing time to undertake his defence 
on account of ſome of his actions; tho' it mani- 
feſtly appears, the hiſtorians who wrote his life, 
have ſhewn him in the very worſt light. This 
1 had a great many faults, which had not been 
ſo remarkable, or ſo much taken notice of b 


biſtorians, had he been cotemporary with a King of 
France of leſs capacity and ambition, with a Pope leſs | 


—— 
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haughty and more ſcrupulous, and had govern'd a no- Jony 
bility leſs turbulent. As to the taxes he rais'd with. A' 1216, 


out the conſent of the ſtates, we may ſay it was, ſince 
the conqueſt, nothing extraordinary, as may be ob- 


ſerved in ſome of the preceding reigns z yet tis 


what ſome modern hiſtorians mention with great 
warmth, not conſidering England in that time did 
not enjoy the privileges that iſland is now bleſs'd 
with: 'tis very certain things were then upon ano- 
ther footing, as we may be convinc'd by reflectin 
there was a neceſſity of going as far back as the 
Saxon Kings, to find the . of the Engliſh 
privileges. 

John's fate and his temper were very ill ſorted ; 
he loved eaſe and quiet, and was decreed to be in 
continual action. He was fit for neither proſperit 
nor adverſity ;' by the former, he was too much 
elated, by the latter ſurprizingly dejected: wherefore 
tis not to be doubted, but a middling fortune would 
have beſt ſuited his genius. 


John is accus'd of having exceeded his father 


Henry II in laſciviouſneſs, a crime ſeldom exagge- 
rated in giving the character of a prince, if it is not 
with deſign, for other reaſons, to blacken his me- 
mory. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that endeavours 
have been uſed to paint this ſovereign in the moſt 
odious colours, to ſoften, as much as poſſible, the 
Pope's behaviour towards him. This 1s apparent, 
by the calumny thrown upon him, of his having 
ſent ambaſſadors to Miramolin of Africa, to make 
him an offer of his kingdom, with a promiſe of em- 


bracing the Mahometan religion: but this is not in M. Paris, 


the leaſt probable : however unlikely this accuſa- 
tion is, ſome modern hiſtorians have made no ſcruple 
of relating it for truth ; as they imagine Matthew 
Paris, who wrote in his fon Henry III's reign, would 
not have dared to aſſert ſuch a fact, if it had not 
been well grounded : this is, however, but a very 
weak reaſon, for the ſame hiſtorian ventur'd to men- 
tion Henry III in very diſreſpectful terms, without 
apprehending his reſentment ; being, perhaps, at the 
time he wrote, ſecured from danger. To this we 
may add, that books were not in his days immedi- 
ately pur into the hands of the publick, but lay long 
concealed and unread in convents. 

John was ever unfortunate, and, if we may believe 
hiſtorians, always hated by his ſubjects: but *tis hard 
to reconcile this continual hatred of the Engliſh, 
and that eaſe, whenever his affairs required it, 
with which he rais*d armies; even, when under the 
ſentence of excommunication. We mult therefore 
diſtinguiſh rwo periods in this King's reign : the firſt 
containing the interval from his acceſſion to the crown, 
to his reſigning it to the Pope. During this ſpace, 
if he was not much beloved, at leaſt he was not ſo 
much hated, as in the ſequel. His ſecond period 
begins at the above reſignation, and ends with his 
life. In this time we muſt allow him extreamly 
odious to his people; yet if we conſider his govern- 
ment, abſtracted from his perſonal qualities, we cannot 
term it an ill one. It was he who chiefly modell'd 
the civil government of the city of London, and 
of moſt ot the other towns in the kingdom, which 
to this day retain the form he gave them. Accord- 
ing to Camden and ſome authors, John was the 
firſt who coin'd ſterling money; and he *twas who 
invented the ceremonies uſed at the inſtallation of 
an earl. In ſhort, twas this prince who eſtabliſh'd 
the Engliſh laws in Ireland, and granted to the Cinque 
ports the privileges they ſtill enjoy. 


. F: . A . . and 
John had no iſſue by either of his firſt wives ; Hh i 


he left by Iſabel of Angouleme, his third wife, two 
ſofis and three daughters. Henry ſucceeded him, 
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* Mat. Paris ſays, that the earth open'd, and men, horſes, and carriages ſunk into the gulf. The abbot of Cogſhall ſays, They were 


overtaken by the tide in the waſhes, and loſt in the Quick-ſands. 
+ Aeconling to ſome, he dy'd che eighteenth of October 1216. 
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VIII. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fee: 
Richard, was earl of Cornwal, and afterwards elected N. B. M. Rapin has tranſlated the tolls = . 
King of the Romans. His daughter Jane married 3 e 101Owing charters Joun 


Alexander II, King of Scotland ; Eleanor was wife 
of William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, and after 
his death married Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter ; 


his third daughter, named Iſabel, was wife of the 


Emperor Frederick II. 
The moſt remarkable foreign occurrences during 


this this reign, were the taking Conſtantinople by the 


French and Venetians in 1204, and the cruſade 


againſt the Albigenſes, which brought forth the in- 
quiſition *, 


Dominus Hiberniz, Dux Normanniæ, Aqui- 

tania & Comes Andegavie, Archiepiſcopis, 
Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Fuſticiariis 
Foreſtarum, Vicecomitibus præpoſitis Miniſtris & 
Omnibus Ballivis & Fidelibus ſuis Salutem. Sciatis nos F 
intuitu Dei, & pro ſalute anime noſtræ & anteceſſorum 
omnium & heredum meorum & ad honorem Dei & 
exaltationem S. eccleſia & emendationem regni noſtri 
Per Conſilium venerabilium patrum noſtrorum Ste— 
phani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi totius Angliæ pri- 
matis & ſandtæ Romanæ eccleſia cardinalis, Henrici 
Dublingenſis archiepiſcopi, Gulielmi Londinenſis epi- 
copi, Petri Wintomenſis, TFocelini Bathonienſis & 
Glaſtronienſis, Hugonis Lincolnienſis, Walteri Wigor- 
nenſis, Gulielmi Coventrenſis, Benedifti Roffenſis epiſ- 
coporum, & magiſtri Pandulphi domini Pape ſub- 
diaconi & familiaris, fratris magiſtri militiæ Templi 
Angliæ, nobilium virorum Gulielmi Mareſchalli 
comitis Pembroc, Gulielmi comitis Sareſberienſis, Gu- 


] OHANNES, Dei gratia Rex Angliæ, 


lielmi comitis Warrenna, Gulielmi comitis Arundel, 


Mani de Galeweia conſtabularii Scotiæ, Warini filii 
Gerardi, Petri filii Hereberti, & Huberti de Burgo 
ſeneſchalli Piftavie, Hugonis de Novilla, Matthei 


filu Hereberti, Thomæ Baſſet, - Alani Baſſet, Philippi 


de Albani, Roberti de Ropeſle, Fohanms Mareſcalli, 
& Jobannis fili Hugonis (& aliorum fidelium 
noſtrorum) in primis conceſſiſſe Deo, & bac præſenti 
 charta noſt ra confirmaſſe pro nobis & heredibus noſtris 
in perpetuum. | 

I. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & habeat Fura 
ſua integra, ſuas & libertates illzſas, & ita volumus 
obſervari, quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem electio- 
num, que maxima & magis neceſſaria reputatur ec- 
cleſie Anglicanæ, mera & ſpontanea voluntate, ante 
diſcordiam inter nos & barones noſtros motam, 
conceſſimus, & charta noſtra confirmavimus, & 
eam obtinuimus a domino Papa Innocentio tert1o con- 
firmari : quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab heredibus 
noſtris in perpetuum bona fide volumus obſervari. 

II. Conceſſimus etiam & omnibus liberis hominibus 
noſtris regni t Anglie, pro nobis & bæredibus noſtris in 
perpetuum omnes libertates ſubſcriptas ; habendas & te- 
nendas eis & heredibus ſuis de nobis & hæredibus noſtris. 
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factory to m readers to ſee a copy from the origi- 
nal with an Engliſn verſion, than a tranſlation from 
a tranſlation, The Engliſh law- terms, and thoſe 
terms of art uſed in our law Latin, are underſtood, 
I believe, by very few foreigners. I am of opinion 
that even as they are tranſlated by my author, they 
are not thoroughly underſtood by Frenchmen, who 
have no knowledge of our conſtitution, or who have 
not been very converſant with the Engliſh, 


MAGNA CHARTA Jonaxxis Regis Angliz, &c. 


Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, Aqui- 

IF tain and earl of Anjou, to his Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Juſtices of the 
Foreſts, Sheriffs, Mayors, Officers, and to all Baliffs 
and Liege-men greeting. Know ye; that we in the 
preſence, of God, and for the health of our ſoul, 
and the ſouls of all my anteceſtors and heirs, and 
to the honour of God, and the exaltation of the 
Holy-church, and amendment of our kingdom, by ad- 
vice of our venerable fathers, Stephen archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, primate of all England and cardinal of 
the holy Roman church, Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, 
Walter biſhop of London, Peter of Wincheſter, 
Jocelin of Bath and Glaſtonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, 
William of Worceſter, William of Coventry, Bene- 
dict of Rocheſter biſhops 3 and maſter Pandulph the 
Pope's ſub-deacon, and ancient ſervant, brother to 
the maſter of the Temple of England ; and the no- 
ble perſons, William Mareſchal, (or Marſhal) earl of 
Pembroke, William earl of Saliſbury, William earl 


1 OH N, by the Grace of God King of England, 


of Warren, William earl of Arundel, Alan de 


Galeway conſtable of Scotland, Warin Fitz - Gerard, 
Peter Fitz- Herebert, and Hugh de Burgh ſeneſcal (or 
ſteward) of Poitou, Hugh de Nevil, Matthew Fitz- 
herebert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Philip de 
Albeny, Robert de Ropeſle, John Marſhal, John 
Fitz-hugh, and others our feudataries or liegemen 3 
have firſt of all, granted to God, and by this our pre- 
ſent charter confirmed for us, and our heirs for ever. 
I. That the Engliſh church ſhall be free, and en- 
Joy her whole _ and liberties unhurt, and we 
will have them 
the freedom of elections, which is reputed moſt ne- 
ceſſary tor the Engliſh church, which we granted and 
confirm'd by our charter, and obtained the confirma- 
tion of it from Pope Innocent III, before the diſcord 
between us and our barons, was of our meer free will. 
Which charter of freedom we w1ll obſerve,and do will 


it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for ever. 


II. We have alſo granted to all our freemen of the 
kingdom of England, for us and our heirs for ever, 
all the underwritten liberties to have and to hold to 
them and their heirs, of us and our heirs, 


III. 


* 
**. 1 


In the ſixth year of John's reign, 


day to the ſea and let him go, having firſt ſpread three rows of 
them, and ſeem'd by his often riſing and diving, 
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ſome fiſhermen of Orford in Suffolk, took a ſea monſter in their nets, reſembling a man in ſhape 
and limbs; he was given to the Governor of Orford caſtle, who kept him ſeveral days: he 


hair grows, except the crown of his head, which was bald ; his beard was long and rugged; 
raw he preſs d in his hands before he eat it: he would not, or could not ſpeak, tho' to force him to it, 
up by the heels and cruelly tormented him: he lay down on his couch at ſunſet, and roſe at ſunriſing. 

ng nets to ſecure him; but he diving 
to deride the fiſhermen, who giving him over for loſt, 


was hairy in thoſe parts of the body where 
he eat fiſh and fleſh, raw or boild; the 
the governor's ſervants tied him 
The fiſhermen carried him one 
under them all, appear d beyond 
return d home; but the monſter 


ſoon after follow'd them : he continued with them ſome time ; but being weary of living aſhore, watched an opportunity, and ſtole away 


to the ſea, This ſtory is notice of by ſeveral hiſtorians. 


+ Nos 1xTv1Tv, &c. ] King John was the firſt of the Engliſh Kings who wrote in the plural number, 


by all his ſucceſſors. 


'"f OMnIBUs LIBERIS HOMINIBUS NOSTR1S REON1] Theſe words take in all the ſubjects of the kingdom, extending even to villains, 
as they were accounted free, except with reference to their lords ; who had not howeveran abſolute 


members were under the King's protection, and they could ſue their lords in ſome caſes, for they could have maths 


in which he has been imitated 


tor their lives and 
| of Maihem, could 


er over them, 


bring an appeal of the death of their anceſtors, or pppeal of rape committed upon their wives, againſt their lords: theſe villains were but in 


adegree better with regard to their lords, than the Negroes 


. in the Weſt-Indies ; for they did all manner of drudgery, 
with the farms to which they belong d. They were of two ſorts, villains in groſs, 


and were often ſold 


and villains regardant to a manor ; the former were 
| | aame- 


- 


o obſerved, as it may 3 that 
e 
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into French, as well as could be expected; but had Au- 1216. 
he ſucceeded yet better, I believe it will be —_ fatif. EEO 
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The HI ST ORY of 


III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtorum ſive alio- | III. If any of our earls, or barons, or others which 
yum lenentium de nobis in capite * per ſervitium mili- hold of us in chief, by military ſervice, ſhall die, 
tare +, mortuus fuerit, & cum deceſſerit, bares ſuns and at the time of his death his heir ſhall be of full 
plene etatis ſuerit & relevium debeat; habeat hære- age, owing a relief; he ſhall have his inheritance or 
ditatem ſuam per antiquum relevium t ſcilicet heres eſtate by the antient relief : that Is to ſay, the heir, 
vel heredes comitis, de baronia comitis integra, per m or heirs of an earl, for a whole earl's barony, an = 

we re 


ated Rr 14 * 


AY * * 
ꝶ—— 


f their lords and theiz heirs; the latter bound to their lords as members belonging, and annex'd ta 
their manors. Villainage was the tenure of thoſe villains, who held their lands by doing ſuch ſervice as the lord commanded, who could, 
without any other reaſon than will, put them out of the lands, ſell or give away them, their families, goods, and chattels. This title 
and tenure are aboliſhed by the ſtatute of Charles II, and another ſignification is given to the word; tho viſibly alluding to the prion, 
acceptation ; for as he who did baſe ſervice was called a villain, ſo who does baſe actions has at this day the ſame wg me 

* In caP1TE] From caput, i. e. rex unde tenere in capite, eſt tenere de rege, omnium terrarum capite: from the head, that is the 
King, wherefore whoever holds in capite, holds from the King the head or ſource of all tenure. It is an ancient tenure, whereby a 
man holds lands immediately of the King as of his crown, whether by knights ſervice, or ſocage; who would know more of this 
tenurez may find a fuller definition in our ; dog Dictionaries, under the head Capite. vid. Blount, Manley, Cowel, Jacob's, &c, 

+ Per SERVITIUM MILITARE] Knight's ſervice was a tenure, whereby ſeveral lands in this kingdom were held of the King. 
which drew after it homage, and ſervice in war, eſcuage, ward, marriage, &c. but it 1s taken away by ſtatute, 12 Car. c. 24, A 
knight's fee was ſo much inheritance in land, as was ſufficient to maintain a knight; and this was 15 l. per ann. in the time of 
Hen. III. but by the ſtatute 1 Ed. II. a knight's fee was 20 l. a year. And Sir Thomas Smith, in his Repub. An |. rates it at 40 l. per 
ann. alſo Sir Edward Coke ſays, a knight's fee contain'd 680 acres. 2 inſt. 569. In England, at the time of W1 liam call'd the Con- 
queror, there were ſixty thouſand two hundred and fifteen knights fees; whereof twenty 1 thouſand and fifteen were in the poſſeſſion 
of religious houſes, Stow's Annals 285. BraR lib. 5. See chivalry. Since I am upon the word knight, it may poſſibly prove both 
inſtructive and entertaining to ſome of my readers, to {et down here an account of the different orders of knighthood, as Mr. Jacob has 
given them us in his Law Dictionary. 3 6 

KnicurT] (Sax Cnyt. French Chevalier, Lat. Miles, & eques auratus, from his gilt ſpurs uſually worn) in its original is ſaid to be 
properly a ſervant ; but there is now but one inſtance where tis ſo taken, and that is of knights of the ſhire, who ſerve for their 
country in parliament: in all other caſes, it ſignifies one that bears arms, who for his virtue and martial proweſs, is by the King ſingled 
from the rank of gentlemen, and exalted to a higher ſtep of dignity. He who ſerved the King in any civil or military office, was 
formerly call'd Miles, which is often mention'd in the old charters of the Anglo-ſaxon Kings ; but the word was after reſtrained to him, 
that ſerved only upon ſome military expedition; or rather to ſuch who by reaſon of their tenure, were bound to ſerve in the wars; and 
he that by his office or tenure was obliged to perform any military ſervice, was furniſh'd by the chief lord with arms, and fo adopta- 
batur in militem ; which the French call adouber, and we to dub ſuch a perſon a knight, &c. By the ſtatute 1 Ed. II, c. a. all 

rſons having a full knight's fee of land, and holding the ſame by knights ſervice, might be compell'd to be made knights ; repealed 

y 17 Car. I. 20. The manner of making knights is thus ſhortly expreſs d by Camden: noſtris vero temporibus, qui equeſtrem digni- 
tatem ſuſcipit, flexis genibus leviter in humero percutitur, princeps his verbis gallice affatur ; ſus vel ſois chevalier au nom de dieu, 1. e. 
ſurge, aut ſis eques in nomine Dei. This is meant of Knights batchelors, which is the loweſt, but moſt ancient order of knighthood with 
us, Of knights there have been reckoned two ſorts, knights ſpiritual and temporal; the ſpiritual knights are ſo called by divines in 
ard of their ſpiritual warfare ; the temporal knighthood conſiſts of knights of the ſword, knights baneret, of the Bath, knights 
of the garter, &c. Selden's titles of honour, pag. 770. the privileges belonging to knights, ſee Fern's glory of generoſity 116. 
Knicnurs BAN ER ET] (Milites Vexillarii) are made only in time of war, and is a high honour, and tho' knighthood is commonly 
iven for ſome perſonal merit, which therefore dies with the perſon ; yet John Coupeland for his valiant ſervice performed againſt the 
cots, had the honour of Baneret confer'd on him and his heirs forever by patent. 29 Ed. III. ; 

Kichrus or The BaTH] (Milites Balnei) have their name from their bathing the night before their creation. In ancient times, 

before knights went into the ſervice, it was uſual for them to go into a bath and waſh themſelves, and afterwards they were girt with a 
irdle ; which cuſtom was conſtantly obſerved, eſpecially at the inauguration of our Kings, on which times knights were made, who for 
at reaſon were called Knightsof the Bath. This order of knights was introduced by King Henry IV, and revived in the reign of King 
George with great ceremony; thirty-ſeven of theſe knights being then made, having each three honorary eſquires ; and they now wear 
a red ribband a- croſs their ſhoulders; have a prelate of the order, who is thebiſhop of Rocheſter, ſeveral heralds, and other officers, &c. 
Kichrs or THE CuAuBER] (Milites Camerz) ſeem to be ſuch knights batchelors, as are made in time of peace, becauſe 


immediately bound to the perſon o 


Eknighted in the King's chamber, and not in the field: they are mention'd in Rot. Parl. 29 Ed. III. 2 Inſt. 666. 


NIGHTS OF THE GaRTER] (Equites Garterii, or Periſcelidis) are an order of knights, founded by King Edward III. who, after 
he had obtain'd many notable victories, for furniſhing this honourable order, made choice in his own realm, and all Europe, of twenty 
five the moſt excellent and renown'd perſons for virtue and honour, and ordain'd himſelf and his ſucceſſors, Kings of England, to be tha 
ſovereigns thereof, and the reſt to be fellows and brethren. Smith's Repub. Angl. Lib. I. cap. 20. And according to Camden and others, 
this order was inſtituted upon King Edward the third's having great ſucceſs in a battle, wherein the King's garter was uſed for a token: 


but Polydore Vergil gives it another original, and ſays, that this King, in the height of his glory, the Kings of France and Scotland 
being both priſoners in the tower of London at one time, firſt erected this order, An. 1350, from the counteſs of Saliſbury's —_— her © 


arter, in a dance before his majeſty ; which the King taking up, and ſeeing ſome of his nobles ſmile, he ſaid, Honi ſoit qui ma y penſe, 
interpreted, Evil be to him that evil thinketh ; which has ever ſince been the motto of the garter; declaring ſuch veneration ſhould be 
done to that ſilken tie, that the beſt of them ſhould be proud of enjoying their honours that way. Camden in his Britannia ſaith, that 
this order of knights received great ornament from King Edward IV. And King Charles I, as an addition to their ſplendor, order'd all 
the knights companions to wear on their upper garment, the croſs incircled with the garter and motto. The honourable ſociety of this 
order is intitled to St. George; and they are a college or corporation, having a great ſeal, &c. The ſite of the college is the royal caſtle 
of Windſor, with the chapel of St. George, and the chapter houſe in the ſaid caftle, for their ſolemnity on St. George's day, and at their 
feaſts and inſtallations. Beſides the King their ſovereign, and twenty-five companions, Knights of the Garter, they have a dean and 
Canons, &c. and twenty-ſix poor knights, that have no other ſubſiſtence but the allowance of this houſe, which is given to them in reſpect 
of their daily prayer to the honour of God and St. George; and theſe are vulgarly called poor knights of Windſor. There are alſo cer- 


tain officers belonging to the order; as prelate of the garter, which office is inherent to the biſhop of Wincheſter for the time being: 


the chancellor of the garter, who is the biſhop of Sarum; regiſter, always dean of Windſor; the principal king at arms call'd garter, to 
manage and marſhal their ſolemnities ; and the uſher of the garter, being likewiſe uſher of the black rod. A knight of the garter 
wears daily abroad a blue garter deck'd with gold, and pearl, and precious ſtones, on the left leg; and in all places of aſſembly, upon 
His coat, on the left ſide of his breaſt, a ſtar of ſilver embroidery, and the picture of St. George enamell'd upon gold, and beſet with 
diamonds at the end of a blue ribband that croſſesthe body from the left ſhoulder ; and when areſsd in his robes, a mantle, collar of SS. &c. 

KniGHTs or ST, JOHN or EAA (ice Sancti Johannis Hieroſolumitani) had their beginning about the year 1119, 
and their denomination from John, Patriarch of Alexandria, tho' vow'd to St. John Baptiſt their patron. 'They had one general prior 
for the government of the whole order within England and Scotland; who was the firſt prior of England, and fat in the lords houſe of 
22 Their primary foundation and abode was in Hieruſalem, and then in the iſle of Rhodes, until they were expell'd by the 

urks ; ſince which their chief ſeat is the iſle of Malta. See 32. H. 8. 

Kxwionrs or Ma Lr] Theſe knights took their name and original from the time of their expulſion from Rhodes, Anno 1523. 
The iſland of Malta was then given them by the Emperor Charles V, where they now reſide, and are therefore call'd knights of Malta. 
They have done great exploits againſt the deli eſpecially in the year 1595. | ; 

Kxicurs 'TEMPLARs] (Milites Templarii) were a religious order of knights, inſtituted in the year of our Lord 1119, and ſo call'd 
becauſe they dwelt in part of the buildings belonging to the temple at Jeruſalem, and not far from the ſepulchre of our Saviour. They 
entertain'd chriſtian ſtrangers and pilgrims, and in their armor led them thro the Holy-land, to view the ſacred monuments of chriſtianity 


without danger from the infidels. This order was far ſpread in chriſtendom, particularly here in England, where it flouriſh'd in the 


time of Henry II, and had in every nation a particular governor or maſter; but at length ſome of them at ſeruſalem revolting from 
chriſtianity to the Saracens, the whole order was ſuppreis'd by Clemens Quintus Ann. 1307. and their ſubſtance given partly to the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, and partly to other religious. Caſſan. de gloria mundi, par. . Theſe knights at firſt wore a white garment; 
and afterwards, in the pontificate of Pope Eugenius, it was ordain'd that they ſhould wear a red croſs : In ancient records they were alſo 
called Fratres Militiæ Templi Solomonis, Mon. Angl. Tom. II. p. 54. | 

KnicaTs of THe TrisTLE] The honourable the Scot's knighr\00d,the knights whereof wear a green ribband over their ſhoulders, 
and are otherwiſe honourably diſtinguiſh'd. | . | F 1 5 | 

T Pix Auri un RELEVIUM] relief, we have already explain'd, 
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tum libras; heres vel heredes baronis, de baronia in- 
tegra centum marcas * „ heres vel heredes militis de 
zodo militis integro per centum ſolidos ad plus; & qui 
minus debuerit minus det, ſecundum antiquam conſue- 
tudinem feodorum. 

IV. Si autem alicujus heres talium fuerit infra æta— 
tem, & fuerit in cuſtodid, dominus ejus non habeat 
cuſtodiam ejus, nec terre ſue antequam homagium 
jus ceperit 3 & poſtquam talis heres fuerit in cuſto- 
did, & ad atatem pervenerit, ſcilicet viginti & 
unius anni habeat hereditatem ſuam ſine relevio, & 
fine fine; ita tamen quod fi ipſe, dum infra ætatem 
fuerit, fiat miles, nibilominus terra remaneat in cuſ- 
zodid dominorum ſuorum uſque ad terminum pr @- 
dictum. 

V. ＋ Cuftos terre hujuſmodi heredis, qui infra eta- 
tem fuerit, non capiat de terra heredis, niſi rationa- 
biles exitus, & rationabiles conſuetudines & rationa- 
bilia ſervitia 4: & hac || ſine deſtruftione & vaſto, 
hominum vel rerum. Et fi nos commiſerimus cuſ- 
todiam alicui talis terre wvicecomiti vel alicui alii, 
qui de exitibus terre illius nobis debeant reſpondere, 
& ille deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit, vel va- 
ſtum: nos ab illo capiemus emendam, & terra 
committatur duobus legalibus & diſcretis hominibus de 


feodo Ho, qui ſimiliter nobis reſpondeant, ſicut pre- 
dictum eſt d . ; ; 


VI. Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre habu- 
erit, ſuſtentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, molen- 
dina, & cetera ad illam terram pertinentia, de exi- 
tibus terre ejuſdem. Et reddat heredi, cum ad fle- 
nam ætalem pervenerit, terram ſuam totam inſtaura- 
tatam ** de carucis & ||| wainnagiis & omnibus aliis 
rebus ad minus ſecundum quod illam recefit. Hæc omnia 
obſerventur de cuſtodits archiepiſcopatuum, epiſcopatuum, 
abbatiarum, prioratuum, eccleſiarum, & dignitatum va- 
cantium, que ad nos pertinent: excepto quod cuſtodiæ 
hujuſmodi vendi non debent. 


VII. Heredes maritentur tt abſque diſparagatione: 


ita tamen quod antequam contrabatur matrimo- 


nium, oſtendatur propinquis de conſanguinitate ipſius 
heredis. 

VIII. Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui, ſtatim & 
ſine difficultate aliqua habeat maritagium ſuum, & 
hereditationem ſuam; nec aliquid det pro dote ſua, 


vel 


r rn 


dred pounds: the heir, or heirs of a baron, for a 
whole barony, an hundred marks: the heir or heirs 
of a knight for a whole knight's fee, an hundred 
ſnillings; and he who oweth leſs, ſhall give leſs, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom of fees. 

IV. But it the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under age, 
and ſhall be in ward, his lord may not have the ward- 
ſhip of him, nor his land before he hath received his 
homage. And after ſuch heir ſhall be in ward, and 
ſhall attain to the age of one and twenty years, he 
ſhall have his inheritance without relief, or without 
fine: yet ſo, that if he be made a knight while he is 
under age, nevertheleſs the land ſhall remain in the 
cuſtody, or guardianſhip of his lords until the * fore- 
aid time. | 

V. The warden or guardian of the land of ſuch 
heir who ſhall be under age, ſhall take of the land of 
the heir, only reaſonable iſſues or profits, reaſonable 
cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices ; and theſe without 
the deſtruction, or waſte of the tenants, or things 
upon the eſtates. And if we ſhall commit the guar- 
dianſhip of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, or any other, 
who ought to anſwer to us for the iſſues or profits of 
the land, and he ſhall make deſtruction and waſte upon 
the ward-lands, we will force him to give ſatisfaction, 
and the land ſhall be committed to two lawful and di- 
ſcreet, or underſtanding tenants, of that fee, who in like 
manner ſhall be anſwerable to us, as hath been ſaid. 

VI. The guardian, however, as long as he ſhall have 
the wardſhip of the land, ſnall uphold and maintain the 
houſes, parks, warrens, pools, mills, and other things 


Joun. 


belonging to the land, with the proiits of the ſame 


land; and ſhall reſtore to the heir when he comes of full 
age, his whole land ſtocked with ploughs, carts, and all 
other things things, at leaſt whatever he received. All 
theſe ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtody or wardſhip of 
vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbics, priories, 
churches, and dignities, which do belong to us: 
except that theſe wardſhips ought not to be bold 

VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement; 
and ſo, that before matrimony ſhall be contracted, 
thoſe who are neareſt to them in blood ſhall be ac- 


quainted with it. 


VIII. A widow after the death of her huſband, ſhall 
forthwith and without any difficulty have her 


| dower, and her eſtate of inheritance z nor ſhall 


F 


te 


— 


th, Wy 2 * aA. 


*CexnTum Marcas] the copy I ſaw in the Cottonian library has, CenTuMm L1BRas, an hundred pounds, but I believe, from 
lord Coke's authority, this word miſtaken; for in his ſecond book of the firſt part of his inſtitutes, page 69. b. he ſays that the relief of 
a baron was a hundred marks, and that the relief of a knight, and all above him, who were noble, was the fourth part of their yearly 


value. A knight paid five pounds for relief, the fourth part of 20 1. 


per an which was eſteem'd a knight's eſtate, that is, ſufficient 


to maintain him ; now a barony conſiſting of thirteen knight's fees, and the third part of a knights fee, amounted to 400 marks; 
therefore his relief was a 100 marks; the fourth part of the yearly value of an earldom, a barony, and the living of a knight was 
_ the ancient relief, refer'd to by this chapter. The relief of an earl and baron in the time of William Rufus, were as 
ollow. 


De releef al Cunte que al roy afert 8 chivals enfrenses & enſebées, & 4 hauberts, & 4 hawmes, & 4 eſcues, & 4 lances, & 4 epees les 


aultres, & 4 Chaceurs, & 4 Palefrees a freins & a cheveſtre. 


De releef a barun 4 chivals les 2 enfrenes & enſelees, & 2 hauberts, & 2 hawmes, & 2 eſcus, & 2 eſpees, & 2 launces, & les autres, 


2 chivals un chaceur & un Palfrey a friens & a cheveſtres. 


An earl ſhall bring to the King for relief eight horſes bridled and ſaddled, and four coats of mail, and four helmets, and four ſhields 


and four'ſp 


ears, and beſide four ſwords, and four hunters, and four palfreys, with bridles and head-ftalls. 


The relief of a baron four horſes, two of them bridled and ſaddled, and two coats of mail, and two helmets, and two ſhields, and 
two ſwords, and two ſpears, and the other two horſes, one a hunter, and one a palfrey, with bridle and head-ſtall. 


In the time of Canutus - relevatio comitis fuit 8 equi, 4 ſellati, 4 inſellati, & galeæ 4, & loricz 4, cum 8 lanceis & totidem, 


ſcutis, & gladii 4, & CC * Mancæ auri. 


ancæ auri, a ſquare piece of gold worth two ſhillings and ſixpence. 


The relief of an earl was eight horſes, four ſaddled, four without ſaddles, four head pieces, ſour coats of mail, with eight 
ſpears (or launces) as many ſhields,” and four ſwords, and two hundred mancas of gold, i. e. 251. 


+ CusTos TERRAE, &c. NON CAPIAT, &C. NISI, &c. RATIONABILES CONSUETUDINES] 


Things due by cuſtom or preſcription, 


and appendant or appurtenant to the lands or tenements in ward, as advowſons, commons, wait, firay, wreck and the like, allo the 
reaſonable cuſtoms, fines, &c. of tenants in villenage, or copy of court roll, where fines are uncertain, for tho' the cuſtoms, duties, 
fines, or the like are uncertain, yet if that which is exacted or demanded is unreaſonable, tis contrary to the common law. Coke's 
2. p. inſtit. | | 


| RaTioNaBILIA SERVIT14] Service is that duty which the tenant by reaſon of his fee or eſtate oweth unto the lord, and all 
uncertain ſervices ſhall be reaſonable : the common law being founded on rcaſcn and juſtice, abominates and will not ſuffer any thing 


contrary to either, as is viſible in lord  Coke's comment on tenant at will, $ 68 1 p. inſt, now the lord is not to be judge in his own 
caſe, what is or is not reaſonable, but it ſhall be left to the juſtices, vid. $ 69 1 p. inſt. 


|Sine'pEsTRUCTIONE & VasTo] There is a waſte, a deſtruction and exiie, Waſte properly is of houſes, gardens, timber, trees; 


deilrulion is of young Germins in ſlubbing them up, or ſuffering them to be be deſtioyed ; exile is of villains or tenants at will. See 
ment of 67 Hof Littleton's Ten. 7 | 


* Dx — Carruca or caruca is a plough. | x | 

| Wainnacrs)] From Wainagium or Wainnagium all the furniture of a cart. © . 3 2 

* AB __ DISPARAGATIONE, from, as lord Coke ſays, diſpar & ago, for the r of diſparagement ſee 3 107 C. L. 
ol. I, bY |: 840 5rke = err. | 
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feet niſi rationabile auxilium. 


vel pro maritagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, quam 
bæreditatem maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerunt, die obi- 
nls ipſius mariti, Et maneat in capitali meſuagio 
mariti ſui per quadraginta dies poſt obitum ipſt- 
us mariti, infra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua, mſi ei 
prius fuerit afſignata : Vel niſi domus illa fuerit 
caſtrum, & fi de caſtro receſſerit, ſtatim providea- 
tur ei domus competents, in qua poſſit honeſte mo- 
rari, quouſque ei dos ſua aſſignetur, ſecundum quod 
predittum et, & habeat rationabile eſtoverium ſu- 
um interim de communi. Aſſignetur autem ei pro 
uote ſua, tertia pars totius terre mariti ful, que 
ſua fuit in vita; niſi de minori dotata fuerit ad 


 oftium eccleſiæ. 


IX. Nulla vidua deſtringatur ad ſe maritandum, 
dum wvoluerit vivere ſine marito ; ita tamen quod 
ſecuritatem faciet, quod ſe non maritabit ſine aſ- 
ſenſu noſtro, fi de nobis tenuerit ; vel ſine aſſenſu 
Domini ſui de quo tenuerit, ſi de alio tenuerit. 


X. Nos vero“ vel Ballivi noſtri non I ſeiſiemus ter- 
ram aliquam, nec reditum pro debito aliquo, quam- 
diu catalla debitoris ſufficiunt ad debitum redden- 
dum; & ipſe debitor paratus fit inde ſatisfacere. 
Nec plegii ipſius debitoris deſtringantur, = 
ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficiat ad ſolutionem debiti. 


XI. Et ji capitalis debitor defecerit in folutione de- 
biti, non habens unde reddat, aut reddere nolit cum 
Poſſit, plegii reſpondeant de debito : & ft voluerint, 
habeant terras & reditus debitoris, quoſque ſit ei ſa- 
tisfatlum de debito, quod ante pro eo ſolverint ; mſi 
capitalis debitor monſtraverit ſe inde eſſe quietum verſus 
eoſdem plegios. 


XII. Si quis mutuo acceperit aliquid a Judæis, plus vel 
minus, & moriatur antequam debitum illud perſolverit; 
debitum illud non uſuret quamdiu heres fuerit infra 
etatem, de quocunque teneat : & fi debitum illud in- 
cideret in manus noſtras, nos non capiemus mſi catallum 
contentum in charta, 


XIII. Et ſi quis moriatur, & debitum debeat Judæis, 
uxor ejus habeat dotem ſuam, & nil reddat de de- 


Bito ills, Et fi liberi ipſius defuncti qui fuerint infra 


ætatem remanſerint, provideantur eis neceſſaris ſe- 


cundum tenementum quod fuerit defuncti, & de re- 


ſiduo ſolvatur debitum; ſalvo ſervitio dominorum. 
Jimili modo fiat de debitis, que debentur alis quam 
b. 


XIV. t Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponam in 
regno noſtro, niſi (per commune conſilium regni naſtri) 
niſi ad corpus noſtrum redimendum, & ad primogeni- 
tum filium noſtrum militem faciendum, & ad primogeni- 
tam filiam noſtram ſemel maritandam. Et ad hec non 


XV. Simili modo fiat de auxiliis de civitate Londi : 


nenſi: & civitas Londinenſis babeat omnes antiquas 


libertates & liberas conſuetudines ſuas, tam per terras 


XVI. Praæterea volumus & concedimus, quod 


omnes alia civitates, & burgi, & || ville, & barones 
de quingue portubus, & omnes portus, habeant 
omnes libertates & ones liberas conſuetudines ſuas 


ad babendum commune conſilium regni de au- 
ilio 
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ſne give any thing for her dower, or inheritance, 


— 


Jony. 


which her huſband, and ſhe, held at the day of. 


his death: and ſhe may remain in the capital 
meſſuage, or manſion of her huſband, by the 
ſpace of forty days after his death; in which time 
her dower ſhall be aſſign'd, if it was not aſſigned be- 
fore : unleſs the houſe ſhall be a caſtle, and if ſhe de. 
parts from the caſtle, there ſhall forthwith be a com- 
petent dwelling provided for her, in which ſhe may 
decently remain, until her dower be aſſigned, as hath 
been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall have reaſonable eſtovers (i. e. 
competent proviſion or maintenance) in the mean time 
out of the common ſtock, or whole revenue. But there 
ſhall beaſſign*d to her for her dower the third part of the 


whole land of her huſband, which was his in his life time, 


except ſhe was indowed with leſsat the church door. 
IX. No widow ſhall be deſtreined (i. e. compelled 
by taking her goods) to marry herſelf, while ſhe 
will live without a huſband ; yet ſo as ſhe ſhall give 
ſecurity, ſhe will not marry without our conſent, if 
ſhe holds of us ; or without the conſent of the lord of 
whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another perſon. 


X. But we, or our bailifts (i. e. officers) will not 


ſeiſe any land or rent, for any debt, ſo long as there 
ſhall be chattels (i. e. goods) of the debtors upon the 
premiſes, ſufficient to diſcharge it, and that the debtor 
be ready and willing to fatisfy it: nor ſhall the ſure- 
ties of the debtor be deſtreined (i. e. forced to pay the 
debt by taking their goods) while the capital debtor 
is able to pay the debt. 

XI. And if the principal, or chief debtor makes de- 
fault in payment of the — not having wherewithal 
to ſatisfy it, or will not ſatisfy it when he is able, then 
the pledges or ſureties ſhall anſwer it, and they ſhall 
have the lands, and rents of the debtor,until they ſhall 
be ſatisfied for the debt they paid for him ; unleſs the 
chief debtor can ſhew himſelf diſcharged thereof, by 
the ſureties. 

XII. If any one borrowed any thing of the Jews, 
more or leſs, and dies before the debt be paid; there 
ſhall be no intereſt paid for that debt, as long as the 
heir is under age of whomſoever he holds: and if 
the debt falls into our hands, we will take only the 
chattel contain'd in the charter or inſtrument, that is, 
the pawn for the money lent, mentioned in it. 

XIII. If any one ſhall die indebted to the Jews, 
his wife ſhall have her dower, and pay nothing of that 
debt: and if the defunct left children under age, they 
ſhall have neceſſaries provided for them, according to 
the tenement (i. e. the real eſtate) of the defunct, and 
with the reſidue or overplus the debt ſhall be paid; 
ſaving the ſervice of the lords, of whom his tene- 
ment is holden. In like manner the debts due to o- 
ther perſons than Jews ſhall be ſatisfied. 

XIV. I will not exact or levy any Eſcuage or aid 
in our kingdom, without the common advice or 
counſel of our kingdom (unleſs to redeem our perſon) 
and to make our eldeſt ſon knight, and once to marry 
our eldeſt daughter; and for theſe there ſhall only be 
paid a reaſonable aid. 

XV. In like manner it ſhall be concerning the aids 
of the city of London; and the city of London 
ſhall have all its ancient liberties, and free cuſtoms, 
as well by land as by water. 

XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant, that all o- 
ther cities, and burghs, and towns, and barons of the 
cinque ports, and all ports, ſhall have all their 
liberties, and free cuſtoms and to the end the com- 


| mon advice of the kingdom may be had for the aſ- 


ſeſſment 


— 
. 


*VeL BALLIVI No8TR1] The word Ballivus takes in every juſtice and miniſter of the King, vid. mirroir, cap. 25. § 2 


- + S8roreMus, c. PRO DEBITO ALIQUO, &c.} By order of the common law, the King for his debt, had execution of the body 
lands and goods of the debtor. This is an a& of grace, and reſtrains the power the King had before, 2 p. inſt, 
ScuTac1uM] Was a tax on thoſe who held lands by knight's ſervice, towards furniſhing the King's army. 


It ſignifies alſo a kind 


of knights ſervice, called ſervice by the ſhield, whereby the tenant was bound to follow his lord to the wars at his own charge. Some- 


times it ſignifies as here, a reaſonable aid demanded, and levied by the lord on his tenrnts who held by. knights ſervice. 


| V1LLaz] Is ſometimes taken for a manor, ſometimes for a pariſh or part of it; but a vill is moſt commonly. the out part of apariſh, 


conſiſting of a few houſes in a manner ſeparate from it. 
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xilio, aſſidendo, aliter quam in tribus caſibus prædictis, 


vel de ſutagio afſidendo, ſummoneri faciemus archiepiſ- 


copos, epiſcopos, abbates, comites & majores barones 
i gillatim per literas noſtras. 


XVII. Et preterea faciemus ſubmoneri in generali, 

er vicecomites & ballivos noftros, Omnes altos qui in 

capite tenent de nobis, ad certum diem ; ſcilicet ad ter- 

minum quadraginta dierum ad minus & ad certum lo- 

cum, in omnibus literis ſubmonitionis illius, cauſam ſub- 
monitionis illius ex ponemus. 


XVIII. Er fic factd ſubmonitione, negotium procedat 
ad diem aſſignatum, ſecundum conſilium eorum qui 
praſentes fuerint, quamvis non omnes ſubmoniti ve- 
nerint. | | 

XIX. Nos non concedimus de catero alicui, quod 
capiat Auxilium de liberis hominibus ſuis, niſi ad corpus 
ſuum redimendum; & ad faciendum primogenitum 
flium ſuum militem & ad primogenitam filiam ſuam 
ſemel maritandam; & ad hac non fiat niſi Rationabile 
Auxilium. 

XX. Nullus deſtringatur ad faciendum majus ſer- 

oitium de feodo militis, nec de libero alio tenemento, 
quam inde debetur. 
XXI. Communia placita non ſequantur curiam 
noſtram, ſed teneantur in aliquo loco certo. * Recogniti- 
ones de Nova Diſſeiſina, & f de morte Anteceſſoris, & 
t de Ultima præſentatione, non capiantur niſi in comi- 
tatibus ſuis, & hoc modo. Nos (vel ſi extra regnum 
fuerimus) ¶ capitalis juſticiarius noſter, mittet juſticiarios 
noſtros per unumquemque comtatum per tres vices ſemel 
in anno, qui cum quatuor militibus comitatuum, capiant 
in comitatibus Aſſiſas ee e 

XXII. Et | in die comitatus, aſſiſæ prædictæ capi 
non poſſint, tot Milites & libere tenentes remaneant de 
illis qui interfuerint comitatui die illo, per quos poſſint 
Judicia ſufficienter fieri ſecundum quod negotium fuerit 
majus vel minus, 


XXII. ** Liber homo non T amercietur pro paruo 
delicto, niſi ſecundum modum ipſius delifti; & pro 
magno delifto, ſecundum magnitudinem delicti, ſalvo 
contenemento tt ſuo. Et Mercator eodem modo, ſalva 
merchandiſa ſua. | 

XXIV. Et villanus eodem modo Amercietur; |||| 
fakvo Wainnagio ſuo, ſi inciderit *F in miſericordiam 
noſtram. Et nulla prædictarum miſericordiarum po- 
natur, niſi per Sacramentum proborum & legalium 


bominum de Viſneto. 


XXV. *|| Comites & Barones non amercientur 


niſi T + per pares ſuos; & non niſi ſecundum modum 
delifti. 


{ 


aforeſaid, or for the aſſeſſment of eſcuage we will 
cauſe the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls and 
barons of parliament to be reſpectively ſummon'd 
by our writs. 

XVII. And furthermore we ſhall cauſe to be ſum- 
moned in general by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all o- 
thers which hold of us in capite at a certain day : that 
is to ſay, me days at leaſt (I ſuppoſe before the time 
of meeting though not expreſſed) and to a certain 
place : in all writs of ſuch ſummons, we will declare 
the cauſe of it. 

X VIII. And ſummons being thus made, the buſi- 
neſs ſhall proceed, at the day appointed according to 
the advice of ſuch as ſhall be preſent, although all 
that were ſummoned come not. | 

XIX. We will not for the future grant to any one, 
that he take aid of his free-men, unleſs to redeem 
his perſon, and to make his eldeſt ſon knight, and 
once to marry his eldeſt daughter; and for theſe there 
ſnall only be paid a reaſonable aid. 


XX. No man ſhall be diſtreined to perform more 
ſervice for a knight's fee, or other free tenement, 
than what is due from it. 

XXI. Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, 
but ſhall be holden in ſome certain place. Trials 
upon the writs of novel diſſeiſin, death of the an- 
ceſtor, and laſt preſentment to benefices, ſhall not 
be but in their proper counties, and after this man- 
ner: we, or if out of the kingdom, our capital 
or chief juſtice, ſhall ſend our juſtices through 
every county once in a year, who with four knights 
of the counties, ſhall hold thoſe pleas. 

XXII. And if the aſliſes aftrefaid, cannot be 
taken on the county day, ſo many knights and free- 
holders of thoſe who were preſent in the county 
on that day ſhall remain, that by them ſufficient 
judgments may be given according to the nature of 
the buſineſs be. it more or leſs. 

XXIII. A freeman ſhall not be amercied for a 
ſmall fault, but according to the degree of the fault, 
and for a great crime according to the heinouſneſs of 
it, faving his contenement; and after the ſame man 
ner a merchant, ſaving his merchandize. 

XXIV. And a villain ſhall be amercied after 
the ſame manner, ſaving his wainnage, if he falls 
under our mercy. And none of the aforeſaid amercia . 
ments ſhall be ſer, but by the oath of twelve know- 
ing and lawful men of the vicenage. 

XXV. Earls and barons ſhall not be amercied 
but by their peers, and only according to the qua- 
lity of the offence. 

XXVII. 
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*RecocniTIoNEs DE, &c. ] Before the making this ſtatute, the writs of aſſiſe of novel diſſeiſn and mordanceſtor were returnable, either 
coram rege, or into the court of common pleas. Aſſiſe of novel diſſeiſin lies where a tenant in fee ſimple, fee tail, or for term of life 


is put out, and diſſeis'd of his lands, &c. 


De MoRTE ANTECESS0R1s] Aſſiſe of mordanceſtor is a writ, which lieth where a man's father, mother, brother, uncle, &c. died 
ſeiz d of lands in fee, and after the death of ſuch; a ſtranger abateth, that is, enters before the heir takes poſſeſſion. | 

Dx ULTIMA PRAESENTATIONE] Called afliſe of darrein preſentment, a writ lying where a man and his anceſtors have preſented 
a clerk to a church, and after the chnrch being void, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the ſame church, whereby the perſon having right 


is diſturb'd. 


[| Cariratis jusrieiAR ius] Is he, who is conſtituted by letters patents, to be guardian of the kingdom during the King's abſence 


2d. f. of Coke's inſt. 
LIS ER Homo] A free holder, vid. Coke 2 p. inſt. p. 27. 


+ Nox AuRRCIE TUR] vid. 8 book of Coke's reports 41. Amerciament is a pecuniary pyniſhment, and differs in many reſpect 


from a fine ; for none but a court of record can impoſe a ſine, vid. Kitch. 78. terms de Ley. 1 


1 I. ill. Abr. 72. and others to which theſe will direct. 


und 135. 11 report 45.8 Rep. 41, 45. 


71 SaTvo CONTENEMENTo suo] Co ntenement ſignifeth his countenance, which he hath together with and by reaſon of his free- 
hold, The armour of a ſoldier, the books of a ſcholar, &c. are their reſpective countenances or contenements. | 5 
MST VO wannacio 8 0] Wainnagium is the countenance of the villain, and is.derived from the Saxon word wagna, which ſig- 


a cart or wain, wherewit 
land, and caſting it upon the ſame and ſuch like, vid. 2. inſtit. 


*+ In MISERICORDIAM 2 Miſericordia is in law uſed for in arbi 
ract. lib. 4. Kitch. 78. Cromp. juriſd. 196. 


perfon for an offence, vid. more of this 


he was to do villain ſervice, as to carry the dung of the lord out of the lord's mannor unto the lord's 


or diſcretionary amerciament, impos'd on any 


*]| ComiTzs, & BARONES NON AMERCIENTUR nisi Lord Coke in the 2 p. inſtit. ſays, long uſage has prevail'd againſt 


” 


this, as the amerciament of the nobility is reduced to a certainty; viz. a duke 101. ancarls, a biſhop who] 
Tt PIX raxRs] The general diviſion of perſons by the law of England, is either one that is noble, and in reſpect of 


FNF 


the lords houſe of parliament, or one of the commons of the realm, and in reſpeQ thereof, of the houſe of commons NU 


325 


ſeſſment of aid, other than in the three caſes _ Jonx. 


et _— 
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XXVI. Nullus Clericus perſona amercietur ſe- XXVI. No eccleſiaſtick ſhall be amercied ac- 
cundum quantitatem beneficii ſui, ſed ſecundum laicum | cording to the quantity of his benefice, but accord- 
tenementum ſuum, & ſecundum quantitatem delicti. ng to his lay-tenement, and the quantity of his 

offence. | | 
XXVII. Nec villa nec homo deſlringatur facere XXVII. Neither town nor any particular perſon 
pontes ad riparias; niſi qui de anti quo & de jure facere ſhall be diſtreined to make bridges over rivers, unleſs 
debent. that antiently and of right they ought to do it. 
XX VII. + Nulli vicecomites, || conſtabularii, * gro- XXVIII. No ſheriff, conſtable, coroner, or other 
natores, vel ++ alii Ballivi noſtri,teneant placita corene officer of ours, ſhall hold pleas of the crown, 


roſtrie. | XXIX. 


tt. et — 


» 
—— 


and as there be divers degrees of nobility, as dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts and barons, and yet all of them are comprehended 
within this word pares, ſo of the commons of the realm, there be knights, eſquires, gentlemen, citizens, yeomen, and burgeſſes of 
ſeveral degrees, and yet all of them of the commons of the realm ; and as every of the nobles is one a peer to another, though he be 
of a ſeveral degree, fo is it of the commons; and as it hath been ſaid of men, fo doth it hold of noble women, either by birth, or 
by marriage, 2d. inſt. a Wy ; : : : 

Nuri vickcoMmITEs] Sheriff, Shiriff, or Shire-reve (fax. ſcire-geretha, 1. e. pagi vol comitatus præpeſitus, or rather from the ſax. 
ſcyrian, to divide) is the chief officer under the King in every fhire or county, being ſo called from the firſt diviſion of the kingdom into 
counties. Camd. Brit. 104. and the Sheriff was anciently choſen in the county court by the — of the people, as knights of par- 
liament are now ; but by ſtatute, Sheriffs are to be made by the King, and the Lord Chancellor, reaſurer, and Baron: of the Exche- 
quer, &c. nominate three perſons yearly for each county, out of which the King chuſes one; and he is created by letters patent. For- 
teſcue, cap. 24. 9 Ed. II. Sheriffs are appointed for a year; but they may be conſtituted durante beneplacito, though the King cannot 
reſtrain any part of the Sheriffs power, as to any town, &c. (unleſs he make it a county by itſelf, and appoint a Sheriff there) nor 
abridge the Sheriff in any thing incident to his office, 4. Rep. 32. The lord mayor and citizens of London, have the Shrievalty of 
London and Middleſex in fee, by charter; and two Sheriffs are annually elected by them, for whom they are to be anſwerable: if one 
of theſe Sheriffs dies, the other cannot act till another is made, and there muſt be two Sheriffs of London, which is a city and county, 
though they make but one Sheriff of the county of Middleſex : they are ſeveral as to laints, in their reſpective courts, 3 Rep. 72. ſhow. 
Rep. 289. when a Sheriff is choſen, the old one continues ſheriff of the county till the new one is ſworn, which compleats him in his 
uſſice. 2 Lill. abr. 516. The new Sheriff being elected and ſworn into his office, is to deliver a writ of diſcharge to the old Sheriff wha 
muſt deliver over all the priſoners in the goal, with all writs, &c. by indenture to the new Sherift ; and untill that is done, the priſoners 
remain in the cuſtody of the old Sheriff : but the office of the old Sheriff is at an end when the writ of diſcharge comes to him. 
Wood's inſt. 70 Poph. 85. A perſon in execution in the cuſtody of the old Sheriff, not being turn'd over to the new Sheriff, if he 
eſcapes, the old Sheriff, and not the new one, is OD | though where a Sheriff dies in his office, if any riſoners eſcape before 
another is ſworn, this is no eſcape againſt the Sheriff; the priſoner: on the Sheriff's death, are all in cffodia legis till there is a new 
Sheriff; and in theſe caſes when the new Sheriff is {worn into his office, he muſt take notice of all perſons in execution, &c. as there 
is none to make a delivery of them, 3 Rep. 72, 73. ; i | 

A Sheriff out of his office, may not be fin'd for any miſdemeanor whilſt Sheriff; but the court may ſend a tip-ſtaff for him, or iſſue forth 

roceſs of diſringaus nuper wit. to make him appear and anſwer, &c. 2 Lill. Abr. 510. The Sheriff hath a judicial and miniſterial power: 
his judicial authority conſiſts in hearing, trying, and determining cauſes in his tourn and county court ; and in preſerving the peace of 
the county ; for by the common law, he is the 3 conſervator of the peace there; and he is to aſſiſt the juſtices of peace, and 
raiſe the poſe comitatus to keep the peace, &c. But this judicial authority as conſervator of the peace is ſeldom uſed ; being commonly 
executed by the juſtices of peace. 1. inſt. 174. 2 inſt. 193. The miniiterial power of a Sheriff conſiſteth in the execution of writs 
and med = out of the King's court; and no proceſs is to be ſerved but by the Sheriff, wherein he ought not to diſpute the validity 


of any writ, but to execute it. 1. inſt. 168, 2. inſt. 452, 5. Rep. 64. He ſhall not let a perſon eſcape tho' taken on an erroneous 


proceſs, Cro. Jac. 3. 289. in caſes which concern the King, or where the King is party, and in criminal cauſes, the Sheriff's officers 
may break open a door to execute the proceſs ; (after demand to open it, ſignifying the cauſe of coming and refuſal) tho? not in a civil 
cauſe at the ſuit of the ſubject; unleſs when an execution, &c. is once lawfully begun, as where the out doors are open, the Sheriff 
entering, may proceed and break open inner doors. 5. Rep. 91; Palm. 53. Upon an arreſt, his officers are to ſhew at whoſe ſuit it is, 
and out of . court the writ iſſues, and for what cauſe, &c. and if the Sheriff donot make a return of the writs, or if he imbezzels 
them, or makes a falſe return, the ſheriff may be amerced by the court, or the party may bring action of the caſe againſt the Sheriff; 
alſo attachment may be had againſt him for undue practices in arreſts, &c. 5. Rep. 64. 9. jw 5 168. 10. Rep. 70. Cro. Eliz, 75. 2. 
Hawk 142. Beſide their miniſterial office to execute the proceſs of the King's courts, ſheriffs are to return juries for trials in civil 
and crimival cauſes ; but where there is cauſe of challenge againſt the Sheriff, the coroners are to return juries; tho? if there be two 
ſheriffs, and one of them is challenged, the venire ſhall go to the other, 23. H. VI. ſhow 329. They are to proclaim ſtatutes ; and 
make returns of writs for electing knights of the ſhire, &c. and they ſhall preſerve the rights of the King within their counties; col- 
lect his rents, ſeize profits of lands forfeited, and goods of felons, levy the King's debts, fines, amerciaments, &c. and be accooutable 
to the King for the iſſues and profits of their counties; for which they are to give up their accounts in the Exchequer, &c. and th 

are to ſee the criminals be executed, and obſerve the order of law in putting them to death. 10 Ed. I. Doct. & Stud. Dial. 2. ch: 
41. The Sheriff hath under him an under-ſherif, bailiffs, goaler, &c. for he hath the cuſtody, rule and charge of common goals: 
and for all theſe he is anſwerable: but he may execute his office himſelf without an under-ſheriff, if he pleaſes. 4 inſt. 114. The 
Under-ſheriff is to take the oaths before he enters on his office; and then his power is the ſame with that of the High-ſheriff, he aQ- 
ing in his ſtead; tho' all returns of writs by the Under-ſheriff, are in the name of the High-ſheriff, and the High-ſheriff only is ſworn 
to execute the office of Sheriff, and therefore he muſt -anſwer for all, 27 Eliz. cap. 12. Wood's inſt. 73. An Under-ſheriff is re- 
movable by the High- ſheriff at pleaſure, and is but in the nature of a general bailiff errant to the Sheriff in the whole county, as other 
bailiffs are over particular diſtrits, 2 Lill Abr. 5 11, 512. He ought always to have his deputy attendant in courts, to receive and 
execute their commands, give account of buſineſs, &c. and is to file a warrant ot attorney for his High-ſheriff in all the courts at Weſt- 
minſter, by an attorney of each court, or action will lie E the ſtatute Hen. VI. againſt the High-ſheriff, 2 Lill. 5 11. Sheriffs are 
not to take any money or reward for the places of Under-ſheriff, gaoler, bailiffs, &c. under penalties. Stat. 5. Ed, VI. cap. 16. 3 Geo. 


cap. 15. and by ſtatutes, every Sheriff ſhall abide in proper 8 within his Bailiwick ; and a ſheriff ſhall not let his Bailiwick 


to ſarm, 4. Henry IV. cap. 4. ſheriffs muſt have ſufficient lands, to anſwer the King and his people ; and ſhall not continue in their 
offices above one year; on pain of 200 l. which alſo extends to Under-ſheriffs ; but they may act longer in other mens names; and the 
Under-ſheriffs of London are excepted, 4 Ed. III. cap. 9. 14 Ed. III. cap. 7, 23. Hen. VI. cap. 8. No Sheriff is to act as a juſtice 
of the peace during his ſhrievalty ; and no under-ſheriff ſhall be attorney in any of the King's courts, ſo long as he bears the office ; 
tho' ſuch as are attorneys, may practice in the name of others, 1 M. cap. 28. 1 Hen. V. cap. 4. They are to let perſons to bail upon 
reaſonable ſureties; and take but 20d. for an arreſt, and the bailiff 4d. and they ſhall take no bond of perſons arreſted but for appear- 
ance, &c. under the penalty of 40 l. 23 Hen. VI. cap. 8. and no Sheriff, Underſheriff, &c. ſhall make out any warrant before they 
have in their cuſtody the writs upon which ſuch warrants ought to iſſue, on the penalty of 10 l. 6 Geo. c. 21. The fees of Sheriffs 
are aſcertain'd, not to be above 1 s. in the pound, where under 100 Il. nor more than 6d. in the pound, if above, for levying an extent 
or execution, and 18. per pound of the yearly value of lands, for executing a writ of habere ſacias poſſeſfionem, &c. where the whole 
exceeds not 100 l. per annum, and 6d, in the pound where above; in pain of treble damages to the party grieved, and 40 l. taking 


more. 29 Eliz. cap. 4. 3 Geo. cap. 15, It has been adjudged, that if a writ is actually out, the Sheriff may make a warrant before 


*tis deliver'd to him; and it ſhall be intended to be deliver'd to him before the arreſt. 2 Lutw. 1283. At common law, Sheriffs, &c. 
were bound to indorſe their names as well as name of office, Moor 578. A Sheriff may take an appearance bond, with one or more ſure- 
ties, or let the defendant go without ſureties; for the bond is only 5 

bond of two good men of viſible eſtates at the time of taking it, and they afterwards become inſolvent, the Sheriff ſhall be excuſed: becauſe 
he is obliged to let to bail on good ſecurity ; and it the Sheriff refuſe to take good bail, action lies againſt him, 2 Lill. Abr. 5 11. Sid. 
22. Cro. Elia. 76. The Sheriff being obliged to let a defendant to bail, and to return a cepi, no action lies againſt him for not having 
the body at the day; and the return of paratum habeo, Ic. is in affect no more than that he had the body to bring in when the court 
ſhould command him ſo to do, and he is to be amerced till he doth it, 1 Mod. 239. A plantiff may direct the officer to take a bond 
of the defendant in his the plantiff's name, to give ſecurity for the payment of the debt, or render his body to priſon, &c. but the Sheriff 


Cannot take a bond in another man's name, to elude the ſtatute, 2 Mod. 304 A bond with a condition, that a man ſhall continue a 


true priſoner till he js lawfully diſcharged is good, 1 Sand. 161. But in action of debt on a Sheriff's bond, condition d that the de- 
fendant ſhail be a true priſoner; the defendant pleaded that he was in execution for debt, and that the bond was given for caſe and favour, 


and 


r the Sheriffs indemnity, Cro. Eliz, 808, And ifa Sheriff takes a bail - 


— . 
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XXIX. Omnes Comitatus & Hlundredi & Wapentaki XXIX. All counties, hundreds, wapentackes, 
& Threthingi, fint ad Antiquas Firmas abſque ullo in- and trithings, ſhall ſtand at the old farm, without any 
cremento, exceptis Dominicis maneriis noſtris. increaſe, except our demeaſn lands. 

XXX. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum feodum, XXX. If any one that holds of us a lay- fee 
moriatur, & Vicecomes vel Ballivus noſter literas | dies, and the ſheriff or our bailiff ſhews our letters 
noſtras oftendat patentes de ſubmonitione, de debito | patents of ſummons concerning the debt due to us 
quod deſunctus nobis debuit : liceat Vicecomiti vel Bal- Tm the deceas'd, it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff or 
live noſtro attachiare & imbreviare catalla defuncti our bailiff to attach and regiſter the chattles of 
inventa in laico ſeodo, ad wvalentiam illius debiti per | the deceas'd found upon his lay-fee to the value of 
viſum legalium hominum , ita tamen quod nihil inde | the debt upon the view of lawful men; ſo as nothing 
amoveatur, donec perſolvatur debitum nobis quod clarum | be removed, until the debt be paid which is 

fuerit, 


evidently 


— — a 
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and to obtain his liberty without fatisfying the plantiff in that action, and to this plea the Sheriff demur'd ; and it was held, that the 
plea was good, without pleading the ſtatute, 23 Hen. VI. becauſe it is a general law of which the court muſt take notice; but if it 
was not, the bond is void at common law, 2 Lev. 103. 3 Nelſ. Abr. 224. A defendant was taken upon an attachment for a contempt, 
and the Sheriff took a bail- bond in 40 l. for his appearance, but he did not appear; whereupon the Sheriff was amerced, and the proſe- 
cutor refus d to accept an aſſignment of the bail- bond; and reſolved that he might refuſe it, and proceed againſt the Sheriff; and if the 
bond was ſufficient, the Sheriff might put it in ſuit, and reimburſe himſelf 2 Salk. 608. U 


g pon a Fieri facias, the Sheriff took a 
bond to pay the money in court at the return of the writ, and this was adjudged good ; for the ſtatute extends only to ſuch bonds which 


are made when the detendant is in cuſtody ; and here he was not, 10 Rep. 99. 3 Nelf. 223. Payment to the Sheriff upon a H. fa. is a 
good plea, by reaſon he hath authority to levy the debt: payment on a capias ad ſatisfac. is not, becauſe he his only to detain the body. 
2 Lev. 203. If twowrits of execution are brought to the Sheriff in one and the ſame day ; on the firſt whereof no warrant is made 
out, but is on the laſt which is firlt- executed, it ſhall take place of the firſt. 2 Lill. Abr. 516. but according to Salkeld, the Sheriff 
ſhall anſwer it to the party which brought the firſt writ, 1 Salk. 330. where a ſuperſedeas comes to a Sheriff, before he hath ſeized 
goods in execution, he ſhall ſtop; but after he hath ſeized, he may go on and {ell the goods. Cro. Eliz. 597. If a Sheriff levies 
money on a Heri facias and dies, action may be brought againſt his executor for the money; but 'tis otherwiſe, where the Sheriff is 
chargeable in his life for a perſonal tort, there adio moritur cum perſona. Cro. Car. 539. and the Sheriff ſeizing goods in ſuch a caſe; 
is anſwerable for the value he hath return'd, and the defendant is diſcharged. 3 Ann. RR. Abr. 236. He may bring trover or treſpaſs, &c. 
for taking his goods levied in execution. 1 Lev. 280, An Under-ſheriff procuring goods taken in execution, to be appraiſed at an 
under-value, and delivering them to the plaintiff accordingly ; for this oppreſſion, indictment will lie, Cro. Jac. 426. A Sheriff may 
have action of debt for his fees, though the ſtatute doth not give any remedy, but only faith, that he ſhall have and receive twelve 
pence per pound on executions, &c. 3 Nelſ. Abr. 229. Upon an extent of a ſtatute and before the liberate executed, the Sheriff took: 
a bond with a penalty for the payment of his fees ; and it was held, that he ought not betore a compleat execution, and that the ta- 
king this bond was extortion. Winch. 21, 50. and a Sheriff refuſing to execute a capias ad ſatisfac. till he had his fees, on motion 
againſt him to attend; it was ruled, that the plaintiff might bring an action againſt him for not doing his duty, or pay him the fees, and 
indict him for extortion. 1 Salk. 330. A Sheriff cannot detain in his own hands his fees, upon levying of goods on a H. fa. but 
ought to bring his action for them, 2 Lill. 575. The Sheriff took twenty Shillings for making a warrant upon a capias ut legatum 
before judgment, for which he _ to take no fee, it being at the ſuit of the King, and therefore he was committed ; but on ſuch a 
capias, after judgment, he may take twenty ſhillings and four-pence, which is given by ſtatute. 2 Brownl. 283. Sheriffs are to have 
allowance for executing the King's writs, levying eſtreats, expences at the aſſiſes, and the like, not exceeding a certain ſum, by fat. 34. 
H. 8. cap. 16. But this was afterwards repeal'd ; and where Sheriffs have no tallies of reward, they ſhall be allow'd expences on petitiorr. 
2. & 3. Ed. VI. c. 4. A quietus ſhall be a ſufficient diſcharge for a Sheriff, his heirs, executors, &c. 21 Jac. 1. cap. 3. No Sheriff 
at aſliſe-time is to keep a table for the entertainment of any, but thoſe of his own retinue, or make any preſent to a judge; or have 
above forty ſervants with liveries, or under twenty attending him at the aſſiſes, &c. ſo as not to extend to the Sheriffs of London and 
Middleſex. 13 and 14. Car. II. cap. 21. and this act is made perpetual by 1 Jac. II. cap. 17. Sheriffs accounts are not to be delay'd 
in the Exchequer, and 40001. yearly is to be ſet apart at the Exchequer, and allow'd the Sheriffs of the ſeveral counties of England, 


to help to P 


aſs their accounts; alſo the fees to be paid by Sheriffs, on paſſing their accounts, are appointed, &c. 3 Geo. c. 16. The 
particular form of the oath of Sheriffs is ordained by this ſtatute, and 1s as follows, 


The Sheriff's Oath, enjoining his Duty by Statute. 


A. B. do ſwear, that I will well and truly ſerve the King's Majeſty, in the office of Sheriff of the county of, &c. and promote 

his Majeſty's profit in all things that belong to my office, as far as I legally can or may; and I will truly preſerve the King's 
rights, and all that belong to the crown, and will not aſſent to decreaſe, leſſen, or conceal the King's rights, or the rights of his 
Franchiſes ; and whenſoever I ſhall have knowledge, that the rights of the crown are conceal'd or withdrawn, be it in lands, rents, fran- 
chiſes, ſuits or ſervices, or in any other matter or thing, I will do my utmoſt to cauſe them to be reſtored to the crown ; and if I may 
not do it myſelf, I will certify and inform the King thereof, or ſome of his judges ; I will not reſpite or delay to levy the King's debts 
for any gift, promiſe, reward, or favour, where I may raiſe the ſame without great grievance to the debtors ; I will do right, as well 
to poor as to rich, in all things belonging to my office; I will do no wrong to any man for any gift, reward or promiſe, nor for fa- 
vour or hatred ; I will diſturb no man's right, and will truly and faithfully acquit at the Exchequer, all thoſe of whom J receive any 
debts or duties belonging to the crown; I will take nothing whereby the King may loſe, or whereby his right may be diſturbed, injur'd, 
or delay'd ; I will truly ſerve and truly return all the King's writs, according to the beſt of my {kill and knowledge; I will take no 
bailiffs into my ſervice, but ſuch as I will anſwer for, and will cauſe each of them to take ſuch oaths as I myſelf do, in what belongs 
to their buſineſs and occupation; I will truly ſet and return reaſonable and due iſſues of them that be within my bailiwick, accofding to 
their eſtates and circumſtances, and make due panels on juries of perſons able and ſufficient, and not ſuſpected, or procured, as is 
appointed by the ſtatutes of this realm; I have not fold or let to farm, nor contraQed for, nor have I granted or promiicd for reward 
or benefit, nor will I ſell or let to farm, or contract for, or grant for reward or benefit by myſelf or any other perſon for me, or for 
my uſe, directly or indirectly, my Sheriffwick, or any Bailiwick thereof, or any office belonging thereunto, or the profits of the 


ſame, to any perſon or perſons whatſover: I will truly, and diligently execute the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; and in all things 


well and truly behave myſelf in my office, for the honour of the King, and the good of his ſubjects, and diſcharge the ſame accord- 
ing to the beſt of my ſkill and power. | 


A Sheriff's authority determines by the death of the King, but in ſuch caſe, new patents are preſently iſfued out by the ſucceſſor. 
3 Rep. 72. And on the deaths of Sheriff, their Under- ſheriffs are to act in their names, &c. till others are appointed by the ſtatute. 

Geo. a ſubje& cannot be exempted from the office of Sheriff, but by act of parliament, or grant from the King. 3 Salk. 134. 
Jacob. Law. Dict. a 

CoxsrABZVULARIUs] Is here taken for a Conſlable, of a caſtle, Caſtellanus. Fleta makes Conſtabularius and Caſtellanus one and 
the ſame; ſo does Bracton. Lord Coke ſays, they were men of ſuch account, that within their precincts, with regard to pleas of the crown, 
&c. they had the ſame authority asthe Sheriff had, before Magna Charta, within his batliwick, and ſeal'd with their own portraiture on 
horſeback. There were in Henry II's time 1115 caſtles. Regularly every caſtle contain'd a manor, vid. 1 Inſt. fol. 5. a Conſtable in 
law is a warden or keeper, as Conſtabularius Caſtri Dover, the Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, Conftabularius 5 portuum. The war- 
den of cinque ports, ſee C. L. 234. b. | oy : | 
* CoronaTores) The coroner takes his title from corona the crown, he being an officer of the crown, and having conuſance of 
ſuch pleas as are call'd p/acita coronæ. The miroir ſpeaking of the times of the ancient Saxon Kings, ſays © Aux ordains,, ner co- 
* ronours in cheſeun,, county a garder le peace quant les countes ſoy demiſterent del garde & bailiffs in lieu de centeners"', Allo 
there were coroners appointed in every county to keep the peace, when the earls had diveſted themſelves of the caſtody of the counties, 
and bailiffs in the place of Hundreders. By the ancient law the coroner ought to be a knight, a man of probity, loyalty, and pru- 
dence ; for the conſervation of the peace was principally entruſted to him. C 2. inſt. Brit. c. 3. fol. 3. Stam. Pl. Cor. c. 48. Coo 
vid. Jac. L. Dict. for a more diffuſive account. | WP | 

++ AL11 BALLIVI NosTR1] Under theſe words are comprehended all judges of any courts of juſtice. 

* HunnDREDs, WAPENTAKES, T'RITHINGS, &c.} are before explained pag. 179. . 
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= Joun. fuerit, & reſiduum relinquatur executoribus ad facien- evidently due to us; and the reſt ſhall be left to the  Jonx 
dum teſtamentum defunfti. Et ſi nil nobis debeatur ab | executors to fulfil the will of the deceas'd; and if == | 
ipſo, omnia catalla cedant * defuntto ; ſalvis uxori ejus | there be nothing due from him to us, all the chattles 
E pueris ſuis rationabilibus partibus, I ſhall remain to the deceas'd ; ſaving to his wife and 
children their reaſonable ſhares. 
XXXI. Si aliguis liber bomo inteſtatus decefſiret, XXXI. If an freeman dies inteſtate, his chat- 
| catalla ſua per manus propinquorum, parentum S a- tels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his neareſt 
| micorum ſuorum per viſum eccleſiꝶ diſtribuantur; ſalvis | relations and friends upon view of the church, (i. e. 
: unicuique debitis que defunttus ei debebat. | — ordinary) ſaving to every one his debts due from 
im. 
XXXII. Nullus Conflabularius vel alius Ballivus | XXXII. No conſtable of acaſtle, or bailiff of ours 
noſter capiat + blada vel alia ꝗ catalla alicujus, nifi | ſhall rake grain, or other chattels of any man, 
fatim inde reddat denarios, aut reſpectum inde habere | unleſs he preſently gives him money for it, or hath 
Poffit de voluntate venditoris. reſpite of payment from the ſeller. 

XXXIII. Nullus Conſtabularius deſtringat militem XXXIII. No conſtable of a caſtle ſhall diſtrein 
aliquem ad dandum denarios pro cuſtodia caſtri, fi ipſe | any knight to give money for caſtle- guard, if he 
eam ſacere voluerit in propria perſona ſua, vel jer | will perform it in his own perſon, or by another 
alium probum hominem ; fi ipſe eam facere non poſſit | able man, if he be hindred by any reaſonable cauſe. 
per rationabilem cauſam. : | | 

XXXIV. Et fi nos duxerimus eum vel miſerimus XXXIV. And if he ſhall follow us, or we ſhall 
in exercitum erit quietus de cuſtodia, ſecundum quanti- | ſend him into the army, he ſhall be tree from caſtle- 
tatem lemporis quo per nos fueril in exercitu. guard, according to the time he ſhall be in the army 
by our command. 
| XXXV. Nullus Ballivus noſter vel Vicecomes, XXXV. No officer of ours, or ſheriff, or other, 
| vel alius, capiat equos vel caretas alicujus pro cariagio | ſhall take horſes or carriages of any one, to convey 
faciendo, niſi reddat liberationem antiguitus ſtalutam; | our goods, unleſs he ſhall pay according to the rate 

| ſcilicet pro I careta ad duos equos, decem denarios per | anciently appointed; that is to ſay, for a cart and 
| diem: & pro carela ad tres eguos quatuordecim deva, two horles ten pence a day; and for a cart with three 
[| | rios per diem. horſes fourteen pence a day. | 
H XXXVI. Nulla careta Dominica alicujus eccleſi- XXXVI. No cart belonging to any eccleſiaſtic 
| aſtice perſon vel militis, vel alicujus Domine capia- | or knight ſhall be taken by our officers; nei- 
| tur per Ballivos prœilictos; nec nos, nec Ballivi notri, | ther ſhall we, or our officers, or others, take any 
H nec alii capiemus boſcum alienum ad caſtra vel alia | other man's timber or wood for our caſtles or other 
1 agenda noſtra, niſi per voluntalem ipfius ciljus Boſcus ille | uſes, unleſs by the conſent of the owner. 
we ueril. ; 
=_ 1 XXXVII. Nos autem non tenebimus ** terra XXXVII. We will hold the land of thoſe which 
| eorum, qui convitti fuerint de Telonia, niſi per unum | are convicted of felony, but a year and a day; 
| —— & unum diem ;, & tunc reddantur terre Dominis | and then they ſhall be rendred to the lord of the fee. 
feodorum, 
XXXVIII. Omnes || Kidelli de catero deponantur XXXVIII. All wares for the future ſhall be de- 
penitus de Tamiſis & de Midecviſi. & per totam | ſtroyed in the rivers of Thames and Medway, and 


| Angliam ; niſi per coſteram maris. through all England; unleſs upon the ſea-coaſt. 
318 | XXXIX. Breve tt quod vocatur Pracife, de cætero XXXIX. The writ which is called Præcipe, for 
non fiat alicui de aliquo tenemento, unde liber homo | the future ſhall not be granted to any one, of 
amiltere poſſit curiam ſuam. any tenement, whereby a free-man may loſe his 
| court. 


XL. Una menſura vini & cereviſiæ fit per tum] XL. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine and ale 
reguum nojtrum, & una menſura bladi, ſcilicet quarte- | throughout our whole kingdom; and one meaſure 
| rium Londinenſe. Ft una latitudo pannorum tinfto- | of grain, that is to ſay, the London- quarter: and 
3 rum & ruſſetorum & halbergetorum, ſcilicet due ulnæ | one breadth of died cloaths, and ruſſets, and white- 
= infra liſtas. De pouderibus autem ſit ut de menſuris. | cloths ; that is to ſay, two ells within the liſts ; and 

| the weight ſhall be as the meaſures. 
i XLI. Nibil detur vel capiatur de cetero i pro | XLI. Nothing ſhall be given or taken for the 
= Brevi inquiſitionis, de vila vel membris ; ſed gratis | future, for a writ of inquiſition, of life or limbs; 
concedatur & non negetur. but it ſhall be granted gratis, and not denicd. 


XIII. 


8 


3 . - 3 
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* DzruncTo] All the chattles ſhall go to the deceaſed, is to ſay, to his executors, or adminiſtrators ; Salvis, &c. ſaving to his 
wife and children their reaſonable part d 
4 ren their reaſouable parts. 
1 T Bra DA] Bladum noſtro foro de ſegete tantum intelligitur, &c. Spelm. In our law it ſignifies corn, or corn in the ear. 
/ 1 8 Chattles, goods moveable or eee Eng which are not of the nature of a freehold ; a leaſe for years is a chattle, 
| ſo is intereſt in advowſons, ſtatutes, merchants, &c, There are chattles real, and chattles perſonal, the difference being hardly unknown 
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to any, I ſhall not here take notice of it. 
] CARETA or CARECTA] Is a cart: here we may obſerve the hire anciently due. | 
* TB&XAS gORUM) The King by the ancient prerogative of the crown, could throw down the houſes, plough up the gardens 
| and meadows, grub up the wood, and waſte the eſtate of a felon convict; but as this was a great damage to the lord of the tee, the 
| King, for the publick good, is to have the advantage of the land for a year and a day. Glanv. Bratton, Fleta. The King before, had 
| 14 no advantage, and the waſte was to ſtrike a terror in others, by the abhorrence ſhewn of the crime in the ſeverity of the uniſhment, 
1 which extended to inanimates (as I have ſaid) this being a detriment to the lords of ſuch lands, they were content to fave this waſte by 
ſuffering the King to enjoy them for a year and day. Mirroir. cap. 5. $. 2. | 
ö tt DELL are open wares for the catching fiſh. | 
| it Quop picirur FRAECIPE IN CAPITE]L his is for the redreſſing a wrong done to the lord, and oath muſt, ſince this charter, be 
C | made, that the land is holden of the King is capite before this writ ſhall be granted. 
| H. Pao axzviingquisitiIONs)] This writ is for the relief of him who is impriſon'd on ſuſpicion of murder, and directed to 
= | the Sheriff to make enquiry whether there is juſt ground for the ſuſpicion. If upon the inquiſition it is found that he his nat guilty, 
then another writ is iſſued out to bail him, called de ponendo in Ballium. By the common law all felony was bailable, murder excepted, 
| but the liberty of the ſubject is io precious in the eye of the law, that notwithſtanding a man ſtands accus'd of murder, yet is this 
| Writ 1 him. The writ here named Breve inguiſſtionis, is the writ deodio & atia, anciently call'd breve de bono & nale; and 
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| was, I may ſay a ſhield to 22 the innocent againſt falſe accuſations, and unjuſt and ſevere impriſonment. The form of this 
| wnt, and that de poxexdo in ballium, with the expolition, read in 2 inſt. p. 42. 
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3 + ſocagium vel i burgagium, || & de alio teneat ter- 


"I rn 


XLII. Si aliquis teneat de nobis * per feodi firmam | XLII. If any one holds of us by or in fee-farm, Joux. 


V1 ſoccage, or burgage, and holds land of another by 
ram per ſervitium militare; nos non habebimus cuſtodiam | military ſervice, we will not have the wa: dſhip of 


heredis vel terre ſue, que eſt de feodo alterius, | the heir or land, which is of, or belongs to another 
occaſione illius feodi, firme, vel ſocagii vel burgagii; | man's fee, by reaſon of what he holds of us in fee- 
nec habebimus cuſtodiam illius feodi firme vel ſocagii | farm ſaccage or burgage. Nor will we have the 
vel burgagii, niſi ipſa feodi firma debeat ſervitium | wardſhip or cuſtody of chat tree-farm, ſoccage, or 
militare. burgage, uolels- the fec-farm is bound to perform 
| military ſervice. _. 
XLIII. Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam Haredis vel XLIII. We will not hold the wardſhip of an 
terre alicujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium militare, | heir, or any land which he holds of ano: ..er by mi- 
occaſione alicujus ** parvæ Serganteriæ, quam tenet | litary ſervice, by reaſon of any petit or ſmall ſer- 
de nobis per ſervitium reddendi cultellos vel Jagittas vel | jeanty he holds of us, by the ſervice of giving us 
hujuſmods. knives, or arrows, or the like. 


XLIV. Nullus Ballivus ++ ponat aliquem de XLIV. No bailiff for the future ſhall put any 


catero ad legem, ſuam ſimplici loquela ſua, ſine teſtibus | any man to his law, upon his ſingle accuſation, 
fidelibus ad hoc induttis, without credible witneſſes produced to prove it. 

XLV. tt Nullus liber homo ||| capiatur vel im- XL. No freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſon'd, 
priſonetur aut diſſeiſiatur aut utlagetur aut exuletur, | or diſſeiſed, out lawed, or baniſhed, or any way 
aut aliquo modo f deſtruatur; nec ſuper eum ibimus nec | deſtroyed, nor will we paſs upon him, or ſend up- 
ſuper eum miltemus, niſi per Legale; judicium parium | on him unleis by the legal judgment of his peers, 
ſuorum, vel per legem terre. or by the law of the land. 

XLVI. „ Nulli vendemus, J. Nulli negabimus, aut. XLVI. We will neither ſell, deny, nor delay 
differemus rectum aut juſtitiam. ; right and juſtice to any man. 


XLVII. 


— T 


* PER FEODI FIRMAM] Fre ſarmes ſont terres tenus in fee, a rendre pur cux per anne le veray value ou plus ou meins, Fee-farms 
are lands held in fee, for which a rent equal to their value more or leſs is paid. Brit unleſs an expreis tenure by knight's ſervice 
was reſerved, lands granted in fee farm are held in ſoccage. "This tenure is when the lord upon creation of the tenancy reſerves to 
himſelf and his heirs, either the former rent for which it was let, or at leaſt a fourth part of the value. See N. B. 210, 1 inſt. 143. 
2 inſt. 44, Brit. cap. 66. 

+Socac1ium}] Tenure in ſoccage is where the tenant holdeth of his lord the tenancy by certain ſervice for all manner of ſervices, fo 
that the ſervice be not Knight's {ervice : as where a man holdeth his land of his lord by tealty, and certain rent for all manner of ier- 
vices; or elſe where a man holdeth his land by homage, fealty, and certain renis, for all manner of ſervices ; for homage by itſelf 
maketh not knight's ſervice, Littleton. F. 117. : 

I BurGaGciwm] Tenure in burgage, is where the King or any other lord ſpiritual or temporal is lord of an ancient borough, 
the tenements of which are held of the King or other lord to whom a certain rent is paid. Boroughs are the moſt ancient towns 
in England; for all cities were formerly boroughs, and they tend up members when the King does ſummon a Parliament. 'The greater 
part of theie boroughs have divers cu::toms and uſages which are not common to other towns, v. g. In :ome, the youngeſt ſon ſhall 
inherit all the lands his father held in the borough as heir to his father; this is called Borough Engliſh ; in ſome, the wife ſhall have 
all her huſband's tenements for dower ; in tome boroughs lands may paſs as chattles by a nuncupative will, &c. vid. C. L. Tenure in 
Burgage 5. 102. | : ' 

Er DZ ALIO TERRA TEN EAT, &c. NON HABEBIMUS CUSTODIlaM] Tenure by homage fealty and eſcuage, is to hold 
by knight's ſervice, and it draweth to it, ward, marriage and relief. For, when ſuch tenant dieth, and his heir male is within the 
age of twenty one years, tlie lord ſhall have the land holden of him, until the age of the heir of twenty-one years, the which is 
called full age, becauſe ſuch heir by intendment of the law is not able to do ſuch knight's lervice, before his age of twenty-one years: 
And allo it ſuch heir be not married at the time of the death of his anceſtor, then the lord ſhall have the wardſhip and marriage of 
him. Littleton 5 103. 

** PARVAE SERGENTERIAE] Tenure by petty ſerjeanty is where a man holds his lands of our ſovereign lord the King, to yield 
to him yearly a bow or a {word, or a dagger, or a knite, or a lance, or a pair of gloves of mail, or a pair of gilt ſpurs, or an arrow, 
ordivers arrows, or to yield ſuch other imail things belonging to war; and juch jervices is but ioc cage in effec, becauſe that ſuch tenant by 
his tenure ought not to go, nor do any tliing in his proper perſon, touching the war, but to render and pay yearly certain things to the 
King as a man ought to pay rent. And note, that a man cannot hold by grand ſerjeanty, nor by petit ſerjeanty, but of the King, &c, 
Littl. Tit. petit ſerjeanty. . | 

* + Ponar, &c. aLIQUEM AD LEGEM] The reaſon why in an action of debt upon a ſimple contract, the defendant may wage 
his law, is for that the detendant may ſatisty the party in ſecret, or before witneſſes, and all the witnefles may die, ſo the law doth 
allow him to wage his law for his diicharge ; and this, for ought I could ever read, is peculiar to the law of England, and no miſ- 
chief enſueth hereupon, for the plaintiff may take a bill or bond for his money; or if it be a ſimple contract, he may bring his action 
upon his caſe, upon his agreement or promiſe, which cvery contract executory implieth, and then the defendant cannot wage his law, 
2 inſt. fol. 45. L geger, Fadiare lagen, and there is alſo facere legem, by making of his law, that is to take an oath (tor example) 
that he oweth not the debt demanded of him upon a ſimple contract, nor any penny thereoſ, and it is called wager of law, becauſe 
of ancient time he put in ſurety to make his law at ſuch a day: and it is called making of his law, becauſe the law doth give ſuch a 
ſpecial benefit to the defendant to bar the plaintiff ſor ever in that caſe ; but he ought to bring with him eleven perſons of his neigh- 
bours that will avow upon their oath, that in their conſciences he faith truth, ſo as he himſelf muſt be ſworn de fidelitate, and the 
eleven de credulitate, vid. who may, or ſhall not be allow'd to wage his law. Coke's Little, fol. 295. a. 

it NuLLus L1BER yoMo] TI have already ſaid this extends to villains ; for every villain is able and free to ſue all manner of 
actions againſt (very perſon, except againſt his lord to whom he is villain, yet in certain things he may have againſt his lord an 
action, &c. T.itcl. ſze 189. in what caſes he may ſue his lord I have already ſhewn. 

||| CariaTUR VEL IMPRISONE TUR VEL DISSEISIETUR] attached and arreſted are comprehended herein. | 

1. No man ſhall be en that is reſtrained of liberty, by petition or {uggettion to the King or to his council, unleſs it be by indi&#- 
ment, or preſentment of good and lawful men, where ſuch deeds be done, &c. 

2. No man ſhall be defſeisd, &c. hereby is intended, that /ands, tenements, goods, and chattles, ſhall not be ſeiſed into the King's 
hands contrary to this great charter, and the /aw of the land: nor ſhall any man be defleis'd of his land, or tenements, or diſpoſſeſs'd 
of his goods or chattles contrary to the law of the land. 

A cufiom was alledged in the town of C. that if the tenant ceaſe by two years, that the lord ſhould enter into the freehold of the 
tenant, and hold the ſame until he were ſatisfied of the arrearages, and it was adjudged a cuſlom againſt the /awv of the land, to 
enter into a man's freehold in that caſe without action or anſwer. | , 

King Henry VI, granted to the corporation of Diers, within London, power to ſearch, &c. and if they found any cloth died with 
logwood, that the cloth ſhould be forfeit: and it was adjudged, that this charter, concerning the forfeiture, was againſt the law of 
the land, and this ſtatute : for no forfeiture can grow by letters patents, 2 inſt. f. 46 and 47. . 5 

*+ DesTRUATUR] That is fore judged of life or limb, diſherited, or put to torture or death, every een againſt law, by 
colour of any uſurped authority, is a kind of deſirudion, and it is the worſt oppreſſion that is done by colour of juſitce. = : : 

T Per jupicium PARIUM $8UORUM] Read the twenty ninth chapter of Magna Charta in Lord Coke's 2 inſt. The trial 


by peers is ſo ancient, that in the plot laid for the expelling William the Conqueror, which was diſcover'd (ſee the life of William 
Conqueror) the earl of Hereford was tried by his peers, 2 inſt. f. 50. ; 


PEX LyGEM TERRAE] That is by due proceſs of law. IEA TY. 
Nur LI vzvp Mus] Lord Coke on theſe words, takes notice, that juſtice muſt have three qualities, it muſt be /ibera, quia 
nihil iniguius venali juſtitia. It muſt be free, nothing being more criminal than wena/ juſtice ; plena, quia juſtitia non debet claudi- 


care. It muſt be full, for juſtice ought not to halt, & celeris, quia dilatio e guæqdam negatio, it muſt be peedy „as a delay is in 
ſome meaſure a denial 


* 


1 
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noſtro, ſtatim deaſforeſtentur; & ita fiat 


XLVII. Omnes Mercatores habeant ſalvum & | 


ſecurum exire de anglia & venire in Angliam, & 
morari & ire lam per terram quam per aquam ad 
emendum vel vendendum + fine omnibus Toltis Malis, 
+ per Antiquas & reftas Conſuetudines, preterquam 
in tempore Werr, & /i ſint de terra contra nos Wer- 
rina. 

XLVIII. Et / tales inveniantur in terra noſtra in 
principio Guerr, attachientur ſine damno corporum vel 
rerunt; donec ſciatur a nobis vel a capitali Fuſticiario 
naſtro, quomodo Mercatores terre notre trattentur qui 
tunc invenientur in terrd contra nos Guerrina; Et jt 
tri ſalvi ſint ibi, alii ſalvi ſint in terra noſtra. 


XLIX. Liceat unicuique de cœtero exire de regno no- 
ſtro, & redire ſalvo, 8 ſecure per terram & per a- 
quam, ſalva fide noſtrua; niſi tempore Guerre per 
aliquod breve tempus propter communem utilitatem reg- 

ui; exceptis impriſonalis & utlagatis, ſecundum legem 
Regni, & Gente de terra contra nos Guerrina & 

. Mercatoribus, de quibus fiat ficut ſupradittum et. 


L. Si quis tenterit | de Aliqua Eſcaeta, ficut 
de howere Malingfordi, Bononie, Lancaſirie, 
Nottingham, vel de aliis Eſcactis, que ſunt in manu 
noſtra, & ſunt Baronie, & obierit, heres eus non 


det aliud relevium, & nos eodem modo cam tenebimus, 


quo Baro eam lenuit, nec faciat nobis aliud ſervitium 
quam ſacerel Baroni, fi illa Baronia eſſet in manu Ba- 


ronis * 


LI. Homines qui manent extra Foreſtam, non 


veniant de catero coram juſticiariis noſtris de Foreſta 
| fer communes ſubmonitiones 3 niſi ſint in placito, vel 


Plegii alicujus, vel aliquorum qui allachiali fint propter 
boreſtam. 
LII. Omnes forefle que afforeſtato Tt 11 tempore 
H ripariis, 
que per nos lempore noſtro poſilæ ſunt in defenſo. 


LIII. Omnes male couſuetudines de foreſtis, Waren- 
nis, & de forafteriis & Warennariis, Vicecomitibus 
& eorum miuiſtris, ripariis & earum cuſtodibus ſtatim 
inquirantur & quolibet comitatu, per duodecim Mili- 
tes juralos de eodem comil atu ;. qui debent eligi per probos 
bomines ejuſdem comitatus, & infra * e dies 
Poſt inquiſitionem fattam penitrus ita quod nunquam re- 
vocentur deleantur. 

LIV. Omnes Patroni Abbatiarum, qui habent char- 
tas regum Anglie de advocatione, vel per aliquam le- 
nuram vel poſſe/ſſionem, habeant earum cuſtodiam, 6am 
vacaverint, ſicut habere debent. 


Book VII 


XL.VII. All merchants ſhall have ſafe and ſecure Joux. 


conduct to go out of, and come into England, and 
to ſtay there, and paſs as well by land as by water, 
to buy and ſell, by the ancient and allowed cuſtoms 
only, without any male-tolts (i. e. Illegal exactions) 
except in time of war, or when they ſhall be of any 
nation in war with us. | | 

XL. VIII. And if there be found ſuch merchants in 
our land in the beginning of a war, they ſhall be 
attached, or ſecured, without damage to their bodies 
or goods, till it may be known by us, or our 
chiet juſtice, how our merchants are dealt with in 
that nation in war with us; and if ours be fate there, 
they ſhall be ſafe in our land. | 

XLIX. It ſhall be lawful for any one for the future, 
to go out of our kingdom, and return ſafely and 
ſccurely by land or by water, ſaving his faith or -- 
allegtance to us; unleſs in time of war by ſome 
ſhorc ſpace, for the commune profit of the king- 
dom, except priſoners, and out-laws (according to 
the law of the land) and' people in war with us, and 
merchants, who ſhall- be treated, as aforeſaid. 

L. It any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the 
honour of Wallingford, Bologne, Lancaſter, Not- 
cingham, or of other eſcheats, which are in our hands, 
and are baronies, and dies, his heir ſhall not give 
any other relief, or perform any other ſervice to us, 
than he ſhould to the baron, if the barony had been in 
poſſeſſion of the baron; and we will hold it after 
the ſame manner the baron held it. 

LI. Thoſe men who dwell without the Foreſt, 
for the future ſhall not come before our juſtices of the 
Foreſt upon common ſummons ; unleſs they are im- 
pleaded, or were pledges for any that were attached 
tor any thing concerning the foreſt. 

LII. All foreſts that have been made in our time 
ſhall be immediately disforeſted ; and all banks fhall 
be levell'd which in our time have been rais'd for 
tences. [ 

LIII. All ill cuſtomes of foreſts, warrens, and 
of foreſters, and warrenners, of Sheriffs and their 
"officers of banks, and their overſeers, ſhall imme- 
diately be enquired into in every county by twelve 
ſworn knights, of the ſame county, who ſhall be 
choſen by lawtul men of the ſame county, and with- 
in forty days after the inquiſition taken, they ſhall 
be ſo entirely aboliſh*d as never to be renew'd. 

LIV. All patrons of abbies, who have charters 
of advowſons of the Kings of England, or have 
them by ancient tenure or poſſeſſion, ſhall have the 


cuſtody of them, when vacant, as they ought to 


have. 
LV. 
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Nuri xEGaABIMUS AUT DIP FEREMUsS] Common right or common law (for they are one and the ſame thing) is by no 


. Togative which we will not have diſputed, was argued by the judges, and adjudg 


means to be diſturbed or delay'd, not even, tho' it be commanded under the great ſeal, or privy ſeal, order, writ, letters, meſſage 


or command whatſoever either from the King or any other; and the judges are to proceed as if no ſuch writ, &c. were come to 


them. The King's protection under the great ſeal, and directed to the Sheriff, &c. commanding the perſon protected ſhould not 
be arreſted, &c. at any man's ſuit, and containing theſe words, per prœrogativam 2 quam nolumus efſe arguendam, by our pre 

void. A Sheriff has been amerced for not cxc- 
Cuting a writ, becauſe of ſuch a protection. Non pertinet ad wicecomitem de protectione regis judicare, imo ad curiam. It belongs to 
the court, not to the Sheriff, to give judgment on the King's protection, Merihel's caſe, 22 Ed. I. all protections that are not legal, 
Which appear not in the regiſter, nor warranted by our books, are expreſly againſt this branch. Nulli differemus, 2 Inſt. 


T Sing oMNIBUs MAL1s TOLT15] Tolta ſignifies extortion, any thing exacted or impos'd contrary to right and jultice, mala 


— is whatſocver charges and clogs the commodity, that the merchant cannot have a reaſonable gain, and conſequently ruins 
trade. | X 


+ PER anTiQuas & RECTas CONSUETUDINES] excludes all new impoſitions, ſee 2 inſt. fol. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. all fro 
57 U 83 * , , 
—_— tho' by the King's charter, concerning trade and traffick, are againſt the liberty and freedom declared and granted by this 
great charter, 

| De aLiqQua EScA 1 Eſcheat ſignifies lands or tenements, which caſually fall to the lord within his manor by way of for- 
feiture, or by the death of his tenant leaving no heir general or ſpecial. Eſcheats are of two ſorts, 1. Regal, which belong to the 

ings of England by the ancient rights and prerogatives of the crown, 2. Feodal, which accrue to every lord of the fee, as well as 
to the King, by reaſon of his ſeigniory, vid. 1 Inſt, 13--2, Inſt. 36, 64. 3 Inſt. 3, 47.--3 Rep. 10, 40. Owen 87--1, Salk 83--Dyer 
322.--2 Nelſ. Abr. 744. 2 Hawk. P. C. 449. 

% ResPECTuM HABEBIMUs) reſpectus ſignifies reſpite, | ; 


++ AyrFORESTARE] is to turn grounds to foreſts; DzarrortsTARE to turn foreſts into arable or paſture ground. 


ml De RiPaR11s) Riparie from ripa ſignifies thoſe banks or fences which are rais d to keep and appropriate a river, ſo that they 
bar others from paſſing or fiſhing, | | 
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LV. Nullus capiatuy vel impriſonetur, * Prop. LV. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned upon 
ter Appellationem famine, de morte alterius quam | the appeal of a woman, for the death of any other 
viri ſui. | | man, than her huſband. | 

LVI. Nullus Comitatus teneatur de cætero, niſi de | EVI. No county court for the future, ſhall be 
menſe in menſem 3 & ubi major terminus efſe ſolebat, | holden but from month to month; and where there 
major ſit. | | uſed to be a greater ſpace, let it be ſo: 

LVII. Nec Vicecomes aliquis, vel Ballivus ſuus faciat LVII. Neither any Sheriff, nor his bailiff ſhall 
terminum ſuum per hundredum, niſt bis in anno, & non | keep his turn oftner than twice in a year, and only in 
niſi in loco debito & conſueto; videlicet ſemel poſt paſcha, the accuſtomed place, that is to ſay, once after 
& iterum poſt feſtum Santi Michaelis. Et viſus fimi- | Faſter, and once after Michaclmas ; and the view 
liter de Franco plegio, tunc fiat ad illum terminum | of franck pledges, or ſureties for the peace of the 
Sancti Michaelis fine oppreſſione, ita ſcilicet quod quili- | freemen one for another, or of the tithings, ſhall 
bet ſuas libertates, habeat quas habuit & habere conſue- | be then after Michaelmas, without oppreſſion, and 
vit tempore Henrici Regis avi noſtri, vel quas poſtea | fo that every one ſhall have his liberties, which he 
adquiſivit. | | had and was wont to have in the time of King Henry 

| our grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained afterwards. 
LVIIL Fat autem 7 de Franco plegio ſic, ut pax | LVIII. But the view of franck pledge, ſhall be 
aoſtra lencatur, & quod tithinga integra ſit ſicut eſſe | 10 made, that our peace may be kept, and that the 
conſuevit. tithing be whole and full, as it wont to be. 


LIX. Et quod Vicecomes non querat occaſiones ; | LIX. And that the Sheriff ſhall not oppreſs or 


& quod contentus fit de eo quod Vicecomes habere con- | vex any man, and that he ſhall be content with 
ſuevit de viſu ſuo faciendo, tempore Henrici Regis avi | what the Sheriff wont to have for his view, in the 
noſtri. oy | time of King Henry our grandfather. 

LX. Non liceat de catero, alicui dare terram LX. For the future it ſhall not be lawful for 
fuam domui religionis ; ita quod illam reſumat tenendam | any man to give his land to a houſe of religion, ſo 
de eadam domo. | as he may take it again, and hold it of that houſe. 

LXI. Nec liceat alicui domui religionis terram ſic LXI. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious 
accipere, quod tradat eam illi a quo illam recepit tenen- | houſe ſo to receive land, as to paſs it to him again, 
dam. Si quis autem de catero terram ſuam ſic dederit | of whom they receive it, to hold of them. It an 
domui religioſæ, & ſuper hoc convincatur; donum ſuum | man for the future ſhall ſo give his land to a reli- 
penitus caſſetur, & terra illa domino ſuo illius feodi | gious houſe, and be convicted, his gift ſhall be void, 
incuratur. | and the Jand ſhall be forfeit to the lord of the fee. 

LXII. Scutagium de cætero capiatur, ficut capi LXII. Eſcuage for the future ſhall be taken, as 
tempore Regis Henrici avi noſtri conſuevit; & quod | it uſed to be taken, in the time of King Henry 
Vicecomes non querat occaſiones, & quod contentus ſit | our grandfather, and that the Sheriff vex no man, 
de eo quod Vicecomes habere conſuevit. and be content with what the Sheriff was wont to 

receive. 

LXIII. Omnes autem Conſuetudines predifas F & | LXIIE All the foreſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
libertates quas conceſſimus in regno noſtro tenendas, | which we have granted to be holden in our king- 
quantum ad nos pertinet erga Omnes homines noſtros | dom, as much as it belongs to us towards our mery 
de regno noſtro, tam Clerici quam Laici noſtri obſervent, | of the kingdom; our clerks and laicks ſhall obſerve 
quantum ad ſe pertinet erga homines ſuos. as much as it ſhall belong to them, towards their men. 

LXIV. Salvis Archie piſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, LXIV. Saving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
Pricribus, Templariis, Hoſpitalariis, Comitibus, Baro- bots, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, barons, 
nibus, Militibus, & Omnibus aliis tam Eccleſiaſticis | knights, and all others, as well eccleſiaſtics as ſe- 
Perſonis quam ſæcularibus, libertatibus & liberis conſue- | culars, the liberties, and free cuſtoms which they had 
tudinibus, quas prius habuerunt. His teſtibus, Cc. before : theſe being witneſles, &c. 
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* PRO TER APELLATIONEM FEMINAE, &c.] Tho' the ſon of a daughter ſhall not inherit by force of an entail, yet ſhall 
the fon of a daughter have an appeal of death of any anceſtor, if he his heir at the death of the anceſtor. 'The reaſon of this di- 
verſity is, in the firſt caſe, whoever ſhall inherit by force of a gift in tail made to the heirs male, ought to convey his deſcent wholly 

by the heirs male. But in the ſecond caſe, at the common law, before the great charter, a woman as well as a man, might have had 
an appeal of death of the anceſtor, and by this charter, the ſon is not diſabled tho' the mother is. Femina autem de morte wiri ſui in- 
ter brachia ſua interfecti & non aliter poterit appellare. A woman may appeal for the death of her huſband only, here inter brachia is 
not to be taken in a literal ſenſe between the arms, but in a legal ſenſe, and ſignifies a lawful wife, for ſhe muſt be both a lawful wife, 
and in poſſeſſion for an appeal; for unques accouple in loial matrimony, never F red in lawful wedlock is a good plea, If ſhe mazries, 
her appeal is gone; ſo if ſhe has judgment of death againſt the defendant, and marries before the ſentence is executed, ſhe can never 
have execution of death. Tho' her huſband had been attainted of high-treaſon, yet that does not bar her appeal; for, notwithſtanding 
the attainder he was her huſband : but in ſuch caſe, the heir cannot have an appeal, for the blood between them is corrupted by the 
attainder. An hermaphrodite, if the male ſex prevails ſhall have an appeal as heir, but if the female, ſhe is diſabled by this char- 
ter as heir, | 

+ Er LiszRTaTEs] Lord Coke ſays in his 2 inſt. the word /ibertates liberties has three fignifications. 1, It fignifies the laws of 
the realm, quia /iberos ſaciunt, it is from them we claim our liberty; by virtue of them we are free men. 2. It ſignifies the freedoms 
that the ſabje&s of England have; for example, the company of Merchant Taylors of England, having power by their charter to make 
ordinances, made an ordinance, that every brother of the ſame ſociety ſhould put one half of his cloaths to be dreſs d by ſome cloath- 
worker, free of the ſame company, upon pain to forfeit ten ſhillings, &c. and it was adjudyed, that the ordinance was againſt law, becaufe 
it was againſt the liberty of the ſubje& ; for every ſubje& had freedom to put his cloaths to be dreſs d by whom he would & fc de fimilibus.: 
and ſo it is, if ſuch or the like grant had been made by letters patents. 3. Liberties ſignify the franchiſes and privileges, which the ſubjects 
have of the gift of the King, as the goods and chattles of felons, out- Iaws, and the like, or which the ſubjects claim by preſcription as 
wreck, waif, ſtray, &c. ſo likewiſe, and for the ſame reaſon, if a grant be made to any man, to have the ſole making of cards, or the 
ſole dealing with any other trade, that grant is againft the liberty and freedom of the ſubject, that before did, or lawfully might have 
uſed that trade, and conſequently againſt this great charter, vid. Bracton. 2 Lill. Abr. 169. : 


N. B. The IVth Article is not fo in the copy, in the Cottonian library, where we find : 

Si autem heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem & furit in But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under age and in ward, 
euſtodia, cum ad ætatem pervenerit habeat hareditatem ſuam when he ſhall have attain'd to full age, he ſhall nave his inheri- 
ine relevio & ſine fine. tance without relief or fine. 5 25 x28 

Article V. After 4e feodo illi, follows, qui de exitibus nobis reſpondeant, vel ei cui eos aſſignaverimus & 6 dederimus vel wendideri- 
mus alicui rs alicujus talis terræ & ille deſtructionem inde fecerit wel vaſtum, amittat itſam cuſtodiam & tradatur duobys legalibus 
& diſcretis hominibus de ſeodo ills, qui fimiliter nobis reſpondeant ficut prætdictum. 


ho are to be anfiverable to us, for the revenues, or to him to Whom we have aſſign'd them, and if we ſhall have granted, or 


Id to any the wardfhip of ſuch lands, and he does deſtruction, or waſte, he ſhall loſe the wardſhip, and it ſhall be given to wo 
awful and deſereet ren of the ſame fee, who in like manner, mall be accountable to us, as aforeſaid, 
Vol. I. Tttt | Art. 
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Article VI. Hæc omnia obſerventur de cuſtodiis Archi epiſcopatum, &c. To the'end of the Article is not in the Cottonian copy. 
Article VIII. Et maneat in capitali meſuagio maritt ſui per quadraginta dies 720 obitum ifſins mariti the Cot. cop. & maneat in domo mas- 
riti ſui per quadraginta dics poſt mortem 7M infra quos, &C. Niti & prius fuerit aſſignata, vel hifi domus illa fuerit caſtrum & ſi de 
caſtro receſſerit ſlatim provideatur ei domus competens, in qua poſſit honeſte morari, quor que et ws ſua offignatur Jecundum quod Perg dict. 
um eſt, & habeat rationabile eee, ſuum 3 de v 7 2 * ei pro dote ſua tertia pars totius terre Ivariti ſui gue 
! t in i „ de ini nori dotata ſuerit ad oftium eccleſiæ, is n 5 A OR: TV | 
fps *. 1 is pI cop. it 15 — nos nec Alles, 5 I pſec debitor paratus fit inde fatisfactre, is not in the Cot. cop. 

Article XI. In the Cot. cop. it is aon habens unde folvat, & reddere nolit, is not in the ſaid copy. 

Article XVI. Ft barones de quinque portubus, is not in the Cot. cop. | 

Article XXVIII. Nullus Clericus amercietur de laico tenemento ſus nift ſecundummaliorum prediorum & non fecundum quantitatem benefi 
"A XV and XXXVI. In the Cot. cop. Nullus vicecomes nec ballivus mſtir, wel aliquis alius capi at equns wel caretas alicujus. 
liberi hominis pro cariagio faciendo, nifi de wvoluntate ipſius liberi hominis ; nec nos nec ballivi” noftri nec alii capiemns boſcum, ec, No Sher- 
riff, nor Bailiff of ours, nor any other, ſhall take the horſes or carts of any freeholder for carriage, except by the conient of ſuch 
freeholder. Neither we nor our Bailiffs ſhall take the timber, &c. 


Book VIII 


After Article LV, the Cot. copy follows, Nos non faciem us 
irfticiarios, conſlabularins, vicecomites aut ballivas niſi de ta libus 
qui ſciant legem Regui & cam bene %lint obſerwvare. 

Omnes barones qui fundawverunt abbatias unde habent Chartas re- 
cum angliꝶ vel antiquam tenuram, habeant earum cuſlodiam cum 
wacaverint ſicut habere debent. 


Omnes Obſides & cartas ſlatim reddemus que liberate fucruut 
nobis ab 2 in fecuritatem pacis vel fidelis ſervitit, Nos amo- 
webimus penitus de Balliviis parentes Gerardi de Atheys, quod de 
cetero rullam habeant Balliviam in Anglia, Engelardum de Cygony, 
Andream, Petrum © Gyonem de Cancellaria; Gyonem de Cygony,Gal- 

fridum de Martyni & fratres ejns Philippum, Markum & fratres 
vias & Gualfridum nepotem ejus & totam ſequelam eorundem, Et 

Patim poft pacis reformationem amovebimus de Regno Ones Alieni- 
gelos Mrlitrs Baliftarins, fervientes Stipendarios, qui veniunt cum 
equis & armis ad Nocumentum Regni. Si quis fucrit difſeifitus wel 


libertatibus vel jure ſuo, ſlatim ea ei reflituemus & fi contentio ſuper 
hae or tu furrit, tunc inde fiat per judicium wiginti quingue Baronum 
de quibus fit mentia inſerius in ſecuritatem pacis : de omnibus autem 
illis de quibus aliquis diſilſitus ſuerit vel elongatus fine legali judicio 
parium ſuoru m per Henricum Regem Patrem noſt rum, vel per Kichar- 
dum Regem fratrem noſtrum, quæ in manu noftra habemus wel que 
alii tenent, quæ nos oporteat Warantizare, reſpectum habebimus ujque 
ad communem terminum cruce ſiguatorum, exceptis illis de quibus pla- 
titum motum ſuit wel inquiſitio fata per præceftum noſirum ante ſuſ- 
eeptionem crucis noftre, Cum autem redierimus de peregrinatione 
uoſlra, wel ſi forte remanſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra flatim inde 
enam juſlitiam exhibebimus. Eundem autem reſpetum habebimus 
de foreſtis deafforeſlandis, quas Henricus fater noſter vel Ricardus 
rater mfter afforeſtaverunt, & de cuſiodiis terrarum que ſunt de. 
alieno F awe cujiiſnodi cuſlodias hucuſgue habuimus occaſione feodi 
quod aliquis de nobis tenuit per Serwitium militare. Et de abbatiis 
gue ſundatee ſarrint in feodo alterius quam noſtro in quibus Dominus 
Jeodi dixerit ſe jus habere; & cum redierimus vel fi remanſerimus a 
peregrinatione noſtra ſuper hiis conquerentibus plenam Fuſticiam ſin- 
tim exhibebimus. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur propter apellum 
femine de morte alterius quam Viri ſui. Omnes fines qui injuſte & 
contra legem terre ſacti ſunt nobiſcum, Q omnia amerciamenta facia 
injuſte & contra legem terra omnino condonentur vel fiat inde per 
judicium viginti quinqueBaronum de quibus fit mentio inferius in ſecu- 
ritatem pacis vel per judicium majoris partis eorundem, una cum pra- 
dito Stephano Cantuariee Archiepiſcopa fi intereſſe poterit, & aliis 
gras ſecum ad hoc vacare voluit, & ſi interefſe non poterit Nichilominus 
grocedat negotium fine eo, Ita quod ſi aliquis vel aliqui de prædictis 
ti quinque Baronibus fuerint in ſimili querela amoveatur quan- 
tum ad hoc judicium, & alii loco illiorum per refeduos de eifdem 
<iginti quinque tantum ad hoc faciendum eletti & jurati ſubſtita- 
antur, fi nos difjaſſivimus vel elongawimus M alenſis de terris wel 
libertatibus, wel rebus aliis fine legali judicio parium ſuorum, tis 
ftatim reddantur, & fi contentio ſuper hoc orta fuerit, tunc inde fiat 
in Marchia, per judicium parium ſuorum ; de tenementis angliæ 
ſecundum legem angliz, de tenementis Nalliæ Secundum legem Wal- 
lite, de tenementis Marchia' Secundum legem Marchia. Idem fact- 
ent Il "__ nobis & noſlris, de omnibus autem illis de guibus ali- 
quis Walenfium diſſaiſitus fuerit vel elongatus fine legali judicio 
parium ſuorum per Henricum regem patrem mſtrum, wel Ricardum 
regem ſratrem noſtrum, quæ nos in manu noftra habemus, vel que 
ati tenent que nos oporteat Warantizare, reſpectum habebimus uſque 
ad communem terminum, cruceſignatorum, illlis exceptis de * 
placitum motum ſuit vel inquiſitio ſacta, per præceptum noſirum ante 
ſuſceptionem crucis noſlr#, cum autem redierimus, vel fi forte re- 
manſerimus a peregrinatione noflra, ſtatim eis inde plenam juſtitiam 
exhibebimus ſecundum leges Walenſium & partes pradiftas. Nos 
reddemus filium Learelini flatim, & omnes obſides de Wallia & 
cartas que nobis liberate ſuerunt in ſecuritatem pacis. Nos faci- 
emus Alexandro Regi Scottorum de Sororibas ſuis & obfidibus red- 
dendis & libertatibus 2. & jure ſuo, ſecundum for mam in qua 
ſuciemus aliis Baronibus noſtris anglia niſi aliter efſe debeat per 
cartas quas habemus de Willielmo patre iffius quondam Rege Scot- 
forum, & hecerit per judicium parium ſuorum in curia noſtra. 
Omnes gutem iflas conſuetudines prædictas & libertates quas nos 
conceſſimus in 7. noſtro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga 
noſtros, omnes de regno noſtro tam clerici, quam laici obſervent 
quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. Cum autem pro deo & ad emenda- 
tionem regni noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam diſcordiam inter nos & 
Barones naſiros ortam hec omnia prædicta conceſſerimus, wolentes 
ea integra & firma ſlabilitate gaudere, facimus & concedimus eis 
ſicuritatem ſubſeriptam videlicet guod Barones eligant wiginti quin- 
gue Barones de regno quos voluerint, qui debeant pro totis wiribus ſuis 
obſerware tenere, & facere obJervari pactm, & libertates guas eis 


concefſe- 


elonratus per ms fine legali judicio parium ſuorum de terris Caftallis, 


Wewill not make any juſtices, conſtables, ſheriffs, or bailifts 
but who are knowing in che law of the land, and will well obſerve 
it. | 

All Barons who have founded Abbies, of which they have 
Chaiters of the Kings of England, or ancient tenure, ſhall have 
the cuſtody of them when vacant. | 


LVI, LVII, LVIII, LIX, LX, LXI, EXIT, LXIV. are not in the Cottonian copy, what follows, is taken from it. 


All hoſtages and «b/igations given to us by the Engliſh for eep- 
ing the peace or doing us faithful ſervice, we will inſtantly give 
up. We will entirely remove the relations of Gerard Atheys 
from our bailiwicks, ſo that hereafter they ſhall never have any 
bailiwick in England. Engelardus de Cygony, Andreas, Petrus, 


and Gyo from the Chancery, Gyo de Cygony, Jeoffery de Mar- 


tyni and his brothers, Philip Mark and his brothers, and Jeoffery 
his nephew, and all their deſcendants; and immediately after the 
ellabliſnment of peace, we will ſend out of the kingdom, all fo- 
reipn ſoldiers, croſs- bow men, ſtipendary ſervants who came with. 
horſes and arms to the detriment of the nation. If any perſon 
hath been diſſeis'd, or delay'd by us of his lands, caſtles, /iberttes 
or right, without the legal judgment of his peers, we will imme- 
diately reſtore him; and if any diſpute. ariſes upon this occaſion 


Joux. 


— 


for preſervation of the publick peace, let judgment be given by the - 


five and twenty barons herein after mention'd. But of all other 
things of which any perſon, has been difleis'd or diſpoſeſsd without 
the legal judgment of their peers, by King Henry our father, or 
by King Richard our brother, which are in our hands, or are 
holden by others to whom we are bound to warrant the fame, 
we will have reſpite until the expiration of that time, which is 
generally allow'd the Croiſes; excepting thoſe things for which a 
tuit hath becn begun, or of which an inqueſt hath paſs'd by our 
precept before the time of our taking upon us the cruſade. But 
when we ſhall return from our pilgrimage, or if peradventure we 
deſiſt from the ſame, then we will immediately do full juſtice therein. 
The ſame reſpite we will have for the disforeſting thoſe foreſts 
which Henry our father, and Richard our brother had 8 
in their reigns, and for the wardſhip of ſuch lands which are in 
anothers fee, and which wardſhip we have hitherto enjoy'd on 
account of the fee, which any perſon held of us by knights ſervice, 
and tor abbeys which were founded in any other than our fee which 
the lord of the fee claims a right, and when we ſhall return, or if 
we deſiſt from our pilgrimage, we will immediately adminiſter 
full juſtice to all the complaints herein. No man ſhall be attach'd 
or impriſon'd upon the appeal of a woman for the death of any 
other man, beſide her huſband : all fines which were made with us 
unjuſtly, and againſt the law of the land, and all amerciaments which 
were laid unjuſtly, and againſt the law of the land, ſhall be abſo- 
lutely pardoned, or be determin'd by the judgment of five and twenty 
barons herein after mention'd, for the preſervation of the peace; or 
by the judgment of the majority of them, together with the afore- 
ſaid Stephen archbiſhop of Canterbury if he can be preſent, and of 
thoſe whom he ſhall think proper to aſſociate _ him ; and if 
he cannot be preſent, the buſineſs notwithſtanding ſhall be pro- 
ceeded upon without him. But if any one or more of the five 
and twenty barons aforeſaid be parties to the complaint, he or they 
ſhall be removed, as to giving judgment thereon, and others from 
among the ſaid five and twenty barons, elected and ſworn by the 
reſt, ſhall be ſubſtituted for this particular caſe only. If we have 
diſſeis d or delay'd the Welſh of lands, liberties, or any thing 
whatſoever, without the legal judgment of their peers, they ſhall 
immediately be reſtored ; and if any diſpute ariſes upon this occa- 
fon, then ſhall it be try'd in the marches by judgment of their 
peers : for tenements in England, according to the law of England, 
tor tenements in Wales, according to the law of Wales, and for 
tenements within the marches, according to the law of the marches. 
Let the Welſh do the ſame to us and to ours: but of other things of 
which any Welſhman hath been diſſeis'd or delay'd, without the 
legal judgment of his peers, by King Henry our father, or by 
King Richard our brother, which are in our poſſeſſion, or which 
are held by others, to whom we are bound to warrant the ſame, we 
will have reſpite until the time generaly allow'd the croiſes. Thoſe 
things excepted, for which a ſuite hath been begun, or inqueſt hath 
paſs'd by our precept, before the time of our taking upon us the 
croſs. But when we ſhall return, or if peradventure we deſiſt 
from our pilgrimage, we will immediately adminiſter full jullice 
according to the Welſh laws and the parts aforeſaid. We will im- 
mediately reſtore the ſon of Llewelin and all the Welſh hoſtages, 
and all the obligations which have been given to us for the keep- 
ing of the peace. We will act with Alexander King of Scotland, 
in relation to the delivering up his fiſters and his hoſtages, and his 
liberties, and his right, in the ſame manner as we ſhall act with 


others our barons of England, unleſs by the deeds which we havg 


from William his father, formerly King of Scotland, it ought to be 


other 
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emeeſſimus, & hac preſenti carta noſtra confirmavimas, ita ſci- 
licet quod fi nos vel jufticiarius noſter, wel allivi noſtri vel ali. 
quis de miniftris noſtris in aliquo erga aliquem deliguerimus, wel 
aliquem articulorum pacis, aut ſecuritatis tranſgreſſi fuerimus, & 
delitum oftenfum ſuerit quatuor Baronibus, de prædictis viginti 
ſrinque Baronibus, illi guatuor Barones, accedant ad nos vel ad juſti- 
dliarium noſtrum, fi ſuerimus extra regnum, proponentes nobis exceſſum 
petent ut excefſum illum ſine delatione ſaciamus emendari O fi nos exceſ- 
ſum non emendaverimus, vel fi ſuerimus extra regnum, juſticiarius 
mfter non emendaverit, infra tempus ** raginta dierum computan- 
dum a tempore quo monſtratum fuerit nobis vel juſticiario noftro ft extra 
regnum ſuerimus, prædicti quatuor Barones referant cauſamillam ad 
reſiduos de wiginti quinque Baronibus, & illi viginti quingue Ba- 
rones cum communa totius terre diſtringent & gravabunt nos modis 
omnibus quibus poterunt 3 ſcilicet, per captionem caſtrorum, terrarum , 
poſſeſſronum & aliis modis quibus poterunt  donec ſuerit emendatum 
ſecundum arbitrium eorum, ſalva perſona nuſtra, & regine noſira & 
liberorum noſtrorum & cum ſuerit emendatum intendent nobis ſicut 
prius ſecerunt. Et quicunque voluerit de terre juret, quod ad præ- 
dicta omnia exequenda parebit mandatis prædictorum wiginti quin- 
que Baronum, & quod gravabit nos pro poſſe ſuo cum ipfis. Et nos 
publice & libere damus licentiam jurandi cuilibet qui jurare volu- 
erit & nulli unguam jurare prohibebimus. Omnes autem illos de terra 
gui pro fe & ſponte fla noluer int jurare, viginti quingue Baronibus 
ie diſtringendo & gravando nos cum eis, faciemus jurare eoſdem de 
mandato noſtro ſicut prædictum eft. Et fi aliquis de viginti quinque 
Baronibus deceſſcrit vel a terra receſſerit _ aliguo ab modo impe- 
ditus fuerit quo minus iſia prædicta pofſent exequi, gui reſidui fuerint 
de 3 viginti quingue Baronibis eligant alium loco ipſius pro 
arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili modo erit juratus, quo & cæteri. In omnibus 
autem que iſtis viginti quinque Baronibus committunter exequenda 
/i forte ipſi viginti quinque pra ſentes ſuerint, & inter ſe ſuper re 
aliqua diſcordaverint, vel aliqui ex eis ſummoniti nolint vel ne- 
queant int ereſſe, ratum habeatur & firmum quod major pars 
corum qui preſentes fuerint providerit vel præcepit, ac fi omnes 
wiginti quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent. Et prædidti viginti quinque 
jurent quod omnia antedicta fideliter obſervabunt & pro toto poſſe 
fuo facient obſervari. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo per 
nos, nec par alium, per quod aliqua res iſtarum conceſſionum & li- 
bertatum rewocetur vel minuatur : & i aliquid tale impetratum 
fuerit irritum fit & inane; & nunquam eo utemur per nos, nec 
per alium, & omnes malas voluntates, indignationes, & rancpres 
ortos inter nos & homines noſtros clericos & laicos a tempore diſ- 
cordiæ, plene omnibus remiſſimus & condonavimus preterea omnes 
tranſereſſiones factas occaſione ejuſdem diſcordic a Paſcha anno 
regni noſtri ſextodecimo, uſque ad pacem reformatam plene re- 
miſſimus omnibus clericis & laicis & quantum ad nos pertinet 
plene condonavimus. Et in ſuper fecimus eis fieri literas teſtimoni- 
ales patentes domini Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, domini 
Henrici Dublingenſis archiepi ſcopi & epiſcoporum prædictorum, & 
Magiſtri Pandulphi ſuper ſecuritati iſta & conceſſionibus præſatis. 
Quare volumus & firmitur præcipi mus quod anglicana, eccleſia li- 
bera fit & quod hamines in regno noftro habeant M teneant omnes 
prefatas libertates jura & conceſſiones beue & in pace libere & 
quiete plene & integre, Sibi & haredibus fuis de nobis & here 
dibus noftris in omnibus rebus & his in perpetuum. Sicut præ- 
dictum eft. Furatum eſt, autem tam ex parte noſtra quam ex par te 
Baronum quod hic omnia ſupradicta bona fide et ſine malo ingenio 
obſervabuntur teſtibus ſupradictis et multis alits data per manum 
naſtram in prato quod vocat ur Rnnning-med inter Windeleforum 
et Stanes, Quintodecimo die Funii anno regni noſtri ſeptimodecimo. 


_ 


otherwiſe ; and this ſhall be by the judgment of his peers in our 
court, All the cuſtoms and liberties aforeſaid, which we have 
granted to be obſerv'd in our kingdom towards ours, as far as they 
relate to us: all others of our kingdom, whether clerks or lay- 


men, ſhall obſerve to theirs as far as they relate to them. And 


ſince we have granted all the premiſſes for God, for the reforma- 
tion of our kingdom, and the more effectual calming of the di- 
ſputes ariſen between our barons and us; willing, that they ſhall 
be entirely, ſtedfaſtly, and firmly enjoy'd, we add, and grant to 
them the ſecurity underwritten, viz. That the barons may ele& 
five and twenty barons of the kingdom, whomſoever they think. 
proper, who ought to the utmoſt of their power to obſerve, main- 
tain, and cauſe to be obſerv'd the peace and liberties which we have 
granted to them and confirm'd by this our preſent charter, ſo that 
if we or our juſtices, or our bailiffs, or any of our officers com- 
mit any grievance of any kind againſt any perſon, or infringe any 
of theſe articles of peace or ſecurity, and that this grievance is 
made known to four of the barons, being of the number of the 
aforeſaid five and twenty ; thoſe four barons ſhall come to us, or 
to our juſtice if we are out of the kingdom, and ſhewing to us 
the grievance, ſhall demand that it be redreſs'd without delay ; 
and it we do not redreſs the grievance, or if we are out of the 
kingdom, if our juſlice does not redreſs the ſame within the ſpace 
of torty days, to be computed from the time of ſhewing the ſame, 
to us or our juſtice, if we are out of the kingdom, the barons a- 
foreſaid; ſhall refer that caſe to the reſt of the five and twenty 
barons, and them five and twenty barons aſſiſted, with the com- 
munity of the whole nation, ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs us by 
all methods in their power, vix. by ſeizure of our caſtles, lands, poi- 
ſeſſions, and in every other manner that they poſſibly can, until 
the grievance be redreſſed to their full ſatisfaction; ſaving harmleſs 
our own perſon, and the perſons of our Queen and our children, 
And when it is redreſs'd they ſhall inſpect into our conduct as they 
did before; and every ſubje& of the nation who thinks proper 
may {wear, that he will obey the orders of the twenty five barons 
aforeſaid, in perferming all the premiſies ; and that in 
conjunction with them, he will diſtreſs us to the utmoſt of his 
power. And we publickly and voluntarily give every perſon 
whoſoever leave to {wear the ſame, who is willing to do ſo, and 
we never will forbid any ove to take the ſaid oath. We will 
alſo by our mandats compel all the ſubjects of the land to ſwear 
as aforeſaid, who ſhall refuſe voluntarily and freely to ſwear that 
they will afliſt the twenty five barons, in diſtraining and diſtreſſing 
us as aforeſaid ; and if any one of the twenty five barons dies, or 
departs from the realm, or by any means whatſoever js hinder'd, 
ſo that the premiſſes cannot be perform'd ; the reſt of the twenty 
five Barons aforeſaid, ſhall elect another in his room, as they think 
convenient, who ſhall be ſworn in like manner, as were the others in 
all matters and things which are committed to the charge of the 
twenty five barons, to be by them put into due execution, if 
peradventure, all the twenty five are preſent, and differ 
among themſelves, upon any affair, or if ſome of thoſe 
who are ſummon'd, will not, or cannot appear, be that ratified 
and eſtabliſh'd which the majority of thoſe preſent ſhall deter- 
mine and decree with the ſame validity, as tho' all the twenty five 
had agreed thereto, and the twenty five aforeſaid, ſhall ſwear, that 
they will faithfully obſerve all the premiſſes, and to the utmoſt of 
their power, oblige all others to obſerve the ſame. And we will not 
by our ſelf, or by any other procure, any thing whatſover from any 
perſon whomſoever, whereby any of theſe conceſſions or liberties 
may be revok'd or diminiſh'd. And if any ſuch thing ſhall here- 


after be obtain d, be it null and void, neither will we ever make uſe of the fame by ourſelves, or by any other. And we fully pardon 
and remit to all perſons whomſoever all evil deſigns, malice and rancor excited between our ſubjects and us, whether clergy or laity 
from the beginning of this difference. Moreover, we fully remit to all clerks and laicks, and as faras in us lieth we fully pardon all trani- 
greſſions committed on account of the ſaid diſcord, ſince the feaſt of Eaſter, in the 16th year of our reign, to the eſtabliſhment of 
ace. We have alſo iflued out to them, letters patents, teſtimonial of Stephen lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry lord Arch- 
Pio of Dublin, and the biſhops aforeſaid, and of maſter Pandulphus upon the ſecurity, and the conceſſions aforeſaid. Where- 
fore our will is, and we firmly injoin, that the Engliſh church be free „and that the ſubjects of our kingdom, may have and hold 
all the aforeſaid liberties rights and conceſſions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and wholly to them and their heirs, from 
us and our heirs, in all things and places forever as aforeſaid. Tis alſo ſworn as well on our part, as on the part of the Barons, that all 
the premiſſes ſhall faithfully and without any deceit be obſerved. Given under our hand in the meadow called Running mede, be- 


tween Windſor and Stanes, the 15th day of June, in the 17th year of our reign, in the preſence of the aforeſaid witneſſes, 
and many others. | | 


What notes I have made on this charter, (which Mr. Rapin took out of Brady) were, as may be eaſily perceiv'd, for the explaining 
the lax terms only, the quotations are on ſuch points alone, as I was of opinion, every Engliſhman ought to be 'acquainted with, 1 hope 
none will think me vain enough to give this as a comment upon the charter, for is evident there are hardly ten lines my ovon: and indeed 
were I as able a lawyer, as Lord King, or Lord Raymond, [believe none would think a week is a time proportionable, even to ſuch a man, 
to make an expoſition on this charter. 


Jonn. 
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Kinc JOHN's CHARTER of the FoRE STS. 


1 


' &c. Know ye, that for the honour of God, 
and the health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our 
anceſtors and ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation of 
the holy church, and the amendment of our kingdom, 
we have of our free and good will given and granted 
for us and our heirs, theſe liberties underwritten, to 
have and to hold in our kingdom of England for 


Jonx. } O HN, by the Grace of God King of England, 


ever. 

Firſt of all, Whatſoever our grandfather King 
Henry made Foreſt, or Foreſted, ſhall be viewed 
by knowing and lawful men; and if he turned any 


other than his own proper wood into foreſts, to the 


damage of him whoſe wood it was, it ſhall forth- 
with be laid out again, and disforeſted : and if he 
turned his own woods into Foreſt, they ſhall remain 
ſo, ſaFing the common of Herbage in the fame 
Foreſt to thoſe who formerly were wont to have it. 

IT. They which dwell without the Foreſt, for 
the time to come, ſhall not upon common ſummons 
appear before our juſtices of the Foreſt, unleſs they 
Fa be concerned in the controverſy, or be pledges 
or ſureties for ſuch as are attached or arreſted for 
any matter concerning the Foreſt : all woods that 
were turned into Foreſt by our brother King Richard, 
ſhall be forthwith disforeſted, unleſs they are our 
demeſne woods. 

III. The archbiſhops, abbots, priors, earls, ba- 
rons, knights and free tenants, which have woods in 
any F ore, ſhall have their woods as they had them 
in the time of the firſt coronation of our ſaid grand- 
father King Henry, ſo as they ſhall be diſcharged 
for ever of all purpreſtures, (i. e. incroachments 
upon the King's lands, highways, &c.) waſtes and 
aſſerts (1. e. ſtubbing up wood, clearing the ground, 
and converting it into arable without licence) made 
in thoſe woods after that time to the beginning of 
the ſecond year of our coronation. And thoſe 
which for the time to come ſhall make waſte, pur- 
pore: or eſſart in thoſe woods without our licence, 

all anſwer for them, 

IV. Our regarders or viewers ſhall go through 
the Foreſts, to make a view or regard, as it was 
wont to be in the time of the firit coronation of 
ow ſaid grandfather King Henry, and not other- 
wiſe. 2 

V. The inquiſition or view for lawing of dogs, 
which are kept within the Foreſt, for the future 
ſhall be when the regard is made, that is every three 
years, and then it ſhall be done by the view and 
teſtimony of lawful men, and not otherwiſe. And 
he whoſe dog at ſuch time ſhall be found unlawed, 
ſhall be puniſhed three ſhillings. And for the fu- 
ture, no ox ſhall be taken for lawing, and ſuch 
lawing ſhall be according to the common aſſiſe or 
eſtabliſhment, ſo as three fore-claws of the dog's 
foot ſhall be cut off, or the ball of his foot cut out. 
For the future dogs ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in 
ſuch places where they were wont to be lawed in the 
time of Sing Henry our grandfather. 

VI. No foreſter or beadle for the time to come 
ſhall make any Ale-ſhot, or collect ſheaevs of corn, 
or oats, or wheat, or lambs, or pigs, nor ſhall 
make any gathering or impoſition whatſoever, 
And by the view and oath of twelve regarders, 
when they make their regard, ſo many foreſters 
ſhall be appointed to keep the Foreſts, as they ſhall 
reaſonably think ſufficient. | 

VH. No Swainmote for the time to come ſhall 
be holden in our kingdom oftner than thrice in one 

ear: that 1s to ſay, in the beginning of fifteen days 
fore St. Michael, when the agiſters come to agiſt 


the demeſne woods; and about the feaſt of St. Mar- 


tin, when our agiſters ought to receive their panage, 
(i. e. money for the maſt of hogs in the Kings 
woods and foreſts :) And in thoſe two ſwainmotes, 
the foreſters, verderexs and agiſters ſhall meet, and 
no other by compulſion : and the third ſwainmote 
ſhall be holden in the beginning of fiffteen days be 
fore the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt , concerning the 
fawning of our does, and at this ſwainmote ſhall 
meet the foreſters and verderers, and on others ſhall 
be compelled to be there. 

VIII. And furthermore, every forty days through- 
out the whole year the verderers and foreſters ſhall 
meetto view the attachments of the Foreſt, as well 
of vert as veniſon (i.e. to ſee what offences had 
been committed concerning the herbage or veniſon) 
by preſentment of the foreſters themſel ves, and they 
who committed the offences ſhall be forced to a 
pear before them : but the aforeſaid ſwainmotes 
ſhall be holden, but in ſuch counties as they were 
wont to be holden, 

IX. Every free-man ſhall agiſt his wood in the 
Foreſt (that is, take in ſtranger's hogs and cattle, 
or put in his own to feed in them) at his pleaſure, 
and ſhall receive his panage. 

X. We grant alſo, that every free-man may drive 
his hogs through our demeſne woods freely, and 
without impediment 3 and to agiſt them in his own 
proper woods, or other where as he will. And if 
the hogs of any free-man ſhall remain one nig ht in 
our Foreft, he ſhall not be troubled for it, ſo as he 


may loſe any thing (i. e. pay any thing for it) 


XI. No man for the time to come ſhall loſe life 
or limb for taking our veniſon: but if any one be 
taken and convicted of taking veniſon, he ſhall be 
grievoufly puniſhed, if he hath wherewithal ; and if 
he have not, he ſhall lie in our priſon a year and a 
day : and if after that time he can find fureties he 
ſhall be releafed ; if not, he ſhall abjure our king- 
dom of England. 

XII. Every archbiſhop, biſhop, earl or baron 
coming to us at our command, and paſſing rough 
our Foreſt, may lawfully take one or two deer by 
view of the foreſter, if preſent : if not he ſhall cauſe 
a horn to be wound, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſteal 
them. Alſo in their return they may lawfully do 
the ſame thing. | 

XIII. Every free-man for the time to come may 
erect a mill in his own wood, or upon his own land, 
which he hath in the Foreſt : or make a warren, a 
pool or pond, a marle-pit, or ditch, or turn ſome of 
it into arable, without the covert in arable land; fo 
as it be not to the nuſance of his neighbour 3 (i. e. 
hurt or damage of his neighbour.) 

XIV. Every free-man may have in his woods the 
ayries of hawks, ſpar-hawks, falcons, eagles, 
and herons; and they ſhall likewiſe have the 
honey which ſhall be found in their woods. 

XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a 
foreſter in fee, paying us rent for his office, ſhall 
take chiminage, (1. e. money for paſſing upon the 
ways or roads through the Foreſt) that is to 1 7 for 
every cart two- pence for a half year, and for the 
other half year two- pence; and for a horſe that 
carries burthens, for half a year one 8 
and only of thoſe that come as merchants out of his 
bailiwick or liberty, to buy under- wood, timber, 
bark, or char-coal; and to carry it, to ſell it in other 
places where they will. And there ſhall be no 
chiminage taken for any other cart or burthen, un- 
leſs in thoſe places where anciently it was wont, 
and ought to be taken. But they which carry wood, 
bark, or coal, upon their backs to ſell, although 


they get a livelihood by it, ſhall for the time to 


come 
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come pay no chiminage. For paſſage through the 
woods of other men no chiminage ſhall be given to 
our foreſters. | 

XVI. All perſons out-lawed for offences commit- 
ted in our Foreſt, from the time of King Henry our 
grandfather, until our firſt coronation, may reverſe 
their out-lawries without impediment, and ſhall 
find pledges, that for the time to come they will 
not torfeit to us (1. e. commit any offence) in our 
Foreſt. | 8 85 

XVII. No caſtellan (i. e. conſtable, or governor 
of a caſtle) ſnall hold pleas of the Foreſt, whether 
of vert, or of veniſon. But every foreſter in fee 
ſhall attach pleas of the Foreſt, (that is, ſhall attach 
the body or goods of the offenders to make them 


OT OT TEES 


— 


appear to ahſwer their offences) as well concerning 
vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or of- 
fences to the verderers of the ſeveral counties; and 


335. 
Joux. , 


— 


ane 


when they ſhall be inrolled, and wound up in wax, 


and ſealed by the verderers, they.ſhall be preſented to 
the chief foreſter, when he ſhall come into thoſe 


parts to hold pleas of the Foreſt; and ſhall be de- 


termined before him. 
XVIII. And all the cuſtoms aforeſaid, and li- 


berties, which we have granted, to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as it belongs to us, towards ours 
(underſtand men) all of our kingdom, (or govern- 
ment) as well laicks asclerks, ſhalkgbſervc, as much 


as it ſhall appertain to them, toward theirs, (under- 


ſtand men. 
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HENR Y III. Surnamed of Wixcuesres, Eighth King of 
ENGLAND ſince the CONQUEST. 


E are now entering upon a long reign, 

embroil'd and perplex'd with a number 
: of events, which have but little con- 
nexion. * Shou'd I enter into a particular account of 
all that has been any way remarkable during the 
long adminiſtration of this prince, my prolixity 
wou'd prove rather tireſome than inſtructive to my 
reader: wherefore, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſome 
principal points, which are in a manner the ſub- 
ſtance of what happen'd during this reign. 

In the firſt place I ſhall endeavour to give an idea 
of the ſtate England was then in; of the particular 
genius of the prince by whom it was govern'( ; 
and of the character and pernicious deſigns of his 
miniſters. Secondly, I ſhall ſet to view the inſatia- 
ble avarice of the court of Rome, and the tyranny 
it exerciſed over the Engliſh. Thirdly, the league 
enter'd intg. by the barons, to oppoſe the arbitrary 
and tyrannick government deſign'd to be introduced 
into the kingdom. Laſtly, I ſhall expoſe the ill 
uſe made by the barons themſelves of the authority 
they had _— under the above pretence, and 


the unhappy iſſue which render'd all the ſteps they | 


had taken ineffectual. Theſe are the principal points 
which we ſhall go thro? as ſuccinctly, as the length 
of this reign will allow; and to which may be re- 
fer'd all that ſhall be mentioned in the ſequel. 

King John at his death lett the crown to his 
eldeſt fon ; but this prince, who was not more than 
ten years of age, was very little capable of redreſ- 
ſing the diſorders of a ſtate, embroiled as was the 


kingdom of England at that time: beſide the ſmall 


number of the nobility who adher'd to his father, 
and a foreign army, of which John himſelf was 
jealous, appear'd to be very improper inſtryments 
for the ſettling the royal family : ſo favourable a 
revolution was yet leſs to be expected, as by much 
the greater part of the Engliſh nobility, ſupported 
by the power of France, ſeem'd united in a ſtrict 
league againſt the royal houſe. Again, the great 
progreſs Lewis had already made, in ſome meaſure 
promiſed him the entire reduction of the kingdom. 


»„— 


| 


Notwithſtanding all theſe apparently inſurmount- 
able obſtacles, young Henry found in the earl of 
Pembroke not only a loyal ſubject, but a ſubject 
capable both of forming and executing the greateſt 
ſchemes, This generous nobleman, far from being 
dejected by the melancholy ſituation of affairs, un- 
dertook to revive the hopes of every true Engliſh- 
man, and to drive the foreigners out of the kingdom. 

The moment John expired, the ear] of Pem- 
broke aſſembled the lords who had follow'd the 
fortune of that prince, and preſenting young Henry 
to them, made a ſpeech, which he began with behold 
your King. * After this he repreſented to them, 
that allowing the conduct of the late King had 
given the contederate barons a pretty ſpecious ground 
tor complaint, ''F was it not juſt to deprive a family 
of .the crown ſo long in their poſſeſſion, and much 
leſs ſo, to give it to a ſtranger ; that the miſtakes 
of King John being perſonal, the puniſhment ought 
not to 'tall upon the prince his ſon, whoſe tender 
age ſhelter d him from all reproach on this ſubject. 
He added, that the remedy applied by the confe- 
derate barons, was indeed worſe than the diſeaſe ; 


ſince it tended to the bringing the kingdom under 


an infamous bondage: in ſhort, that in the deplo- 
rable ſituation of their country, nothing could be 
ſo proper to deliver her from the yoke deſign'd, as 
a ſtrict union among themſelves, under a prince, 
who was inconteſtably the lawful heir of the crown. 
All the aſſembly approved the earl's ſpeech, and 
unanimouſly acknowledged Henry their King: 


Henry III. 
A' 1216. 
— 
The carl of 


Pembroke un- 
dertakes to 


ſupport Henry. 


wherefore, notwithſtanding the earl of Cheſter at Henry 11, is 


day was appointed for his coronation. Thus cere- 
mony was performed with little pomp, by the 
biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in preſence of a 
ſmall number »t lords, and Guallo T the Pope's 


legate, who to the utmoſt maintain'd the intereſt 


of young Henry. The late King's crown bein 
loſt in the river Welland, as we have already faid, 


they were obliged to, make uſe of a plain gold 


circle, having neither the. time, nor the means to 
0 


8 


* The earl of Pembroke carried him to Cheſter, where he ſummon'd the barons of the late King's party to meet him; when they 


were aſſembled, he made a ſpeech to them in behalf of the young 
t 


agreed that he ſhould be their King, crying (faith the author of 
made King. Walter: omg. om C 
the death of King John, in t 


prince, who was oppoſed by the carl of Cheſter: but at laſt they all 
this paſſage) as if divinely inſpired, Fiat Rex, Fiat Rex, let hun be. 
hron. but Doctor Brady from Mat. Paris, ſays, in the eve of St. Simon and Jude, eight days after 
e preience of Walo the Pope's legate, Peter biſhop of Wincheſter, Joceliti-þiſhop of Bath, Sylveſter biſhop 


of Worceſter, Ranulphe earl of Cheſter, William Marſhal earl of Pembroke, William earl of Ferraro, John Marſhal, and Philip de 


Albeney, with abbots and priors, and a very great multitude met at Gl 


+ Or Walo. 
Ne. 23. Vor. I. 


crown of England. Baker ſays, he was crowned at Gloceſter. 


oceſler, to advance Henry the eldeſt ſon of King John to the 


Uuun Prepare 


| firſt oppoſed it (tho? he afterwards acquieſced) a crown'd King. 
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Huwzy III. prepare a richer. Before it was placed upon the 
An'-1216. King's head he took the cuſtomary oath. After 
this the legate, who was not unmindful of his 

maſter's intereſt, inſiſted on this young prince doing 

Henry does homage to the Holy-ſee. It was not then deem'd 
homage to the proper to oppoſe the required homage, as they ap- 
Pope. prehended loſing the Pope's aſſiſtance, and multi- 
plying the obſtacles which very probably Henry 

would meet with in the beginning of his reign. 

The earl of Theſe ceremonies being performed, the ſmall aſ- 
Pembroke is ſembly of lords, which at that time repreſented the 
named Pio. whole nation, made the earl of Pembroke tutor to 
: the King, and declared him protector of the Kking- 
dom. 'I'his eminent poſt could not be confer'd on 

a perſon of greater capacity, more zealous for the 

publick good, or more ſteady to the intereſts of 

the royal family. He had ever firmly adher'd, even 

in his greateſt misfortunes, to the late King, from 

his firſt acceſſion to the crown; which that prince, 

in a great meaſure owed to his care and manage- 

ment. This unalterable loyalty gained him the 

eſteem and confidence of his maſter, who im- 

parted to him all his ſecrets; and this truſt made 

him in ſome meaſure, the moſt proper man to be 

ſet at the helm of government. He was well ac- 

quainted with the grounds of theſe troubles which 

embroiled the kingdom, and the intereſts and in- 

trigues of thoſe by whom they had been excited, 

He very well knew that moſt of the barons were 
diſcontented with the prince whom they had cal- 

led in, and it was on this he principally founded 

his hopes; forty of them having privately ſubmitted 

to King John, made him conclude a diſſenſion was 
already begun among them, and that the example 

of theſe forty would be ſoon follow'd by many 

others. In effect the greater part of them continued 

in the intereſt of Lewis, for no other reaſon than 

their deſpair of pardon : wherefore the protector 

had room to hope, that the King ſhewing a diſpo- 

ſition to forgive, this league would diſſolve of itſelf: 

there was beſide no likelihood, now John was dead, 

that ſo many lords could bear the being ſubject to 

a foreign prince, who gave them daily freſh cauſe 

He writes to of complaint. With this hope the earl of Pem- 
all the barons broke wrote to all the barons, and to all the cor- 
that Henry is EO . * . 
mme porations of the kingdom, to notity to them Henry's 
acceſſion to the crown; and took this opportunity 

to make large promiſes to ſuch as ſhould return to 

Several fall off their duty. The character of the protector's pro- 
from the op- bity, and the aſſurances he gave them, ſtagger'd a 
polite party. great number of barons of the oppoſite party, and 
brought them ſeriouſly to think of making their 

peace with their lawful ſovereign. The excommu- 

nication of prince Lewis, which the legate renewed 

every Sunday, gave them a motive tor changing 

ſides, which was not of leſs weight than the pro- 
miles made by the protector: in ſuch a number of 

lords, *rwas impoſlible not to find ſome tender con- 

ſciences, who made a ſcruple of following the ban- 

ners of an excommunicated prince, and who were 

{till more unealy at being themſelves under this 

heavy ſentence, whatever methods were taken to 

Lewis endea- remove their qualms. Thus Lewis's affairs began 
vours tocor- to decline at the very time they ſeem'd in the 
rupttve g0- moſt fouriſhing condition. The being obliged to 
Dover. raiſe the ſiege of Dover alſo contributed very 
much to the diſordering them, This prince had 

often endeavour'd to corrupt Hubert de Burgh the 

governor, but he found the loyalty of that brave 

man proof againſt all temptations ; and he could 

prevail as little by force, being in every aſſault he 

made upon the town, beaten back with loſs. John's 

death happening during this ſiege, Lewis flatter'd 

himſelf the governor might become more tractable , 

wherefore he again ſummoned him to ſurrender, 

and ſent him word that John being dead, his oath 
was no longer binding, and that he ought not to 


- + MþM 
heſitate at acknowledging a prince, whom his Hexgy I re 
countrymen had received for their ſovereign, and Ax' 1216.“ oy 
who would be glad of an opportunity to give him Advanta 
proofs of his eſteem. Hubert return'd anſwer, that the truce 


the late King having left a ſucceſſor, to whom he Hen. 
owed the ſame fidelity, he would, to the laſt drop of 

his blood, maintain his intereſt, adding he did not 
think the eſteem of a brave prince could be acquir'd 

by a manifeſt baſeneſs. Promiſes proving ineffec- 

tual, Lewis threaten'd Hubert to put his brother 

to death, who was in his hands. This menace could 

not ſhake the faithful governor, who ſtill with the 

ſame reſolution defended this important place, which 

was entruſted to his care. Lewis feeing he loſt his 

time before Dover, rais'd the ſiege and appcar'd 
before the caſtle of Hertford, which made but a very 
indifferent defence. The taking of this place gave Leis dt 
the Engliſh lords freſh ſubje& of complaint, Robert tiches the | 
Fitz-Walter who had an hereditary right to the Engliſh, 
keeping this caſtie, having aſked the government of 

it, had the mortification of being refuſed, and of 
ſeeing a French governor and French troops placed 

in it. This act of injuſtice caus'd great murmuring 
among the Engliſh lords, who could not but with 

the higheſt diſpleaſure ſee their inheritances diſtri- 
buted among ſtrangers, and their complaints diſre- 
garded : this diſcontent was yet increas'd by the 
indiſcreet expreſſions of ſome Frenchmen, who re- 
proached the Engliſh barons with being traytors, 
openly ſaying it was not ſafe to entruſt them with a 
fortity'd place. This added to the information at- 
tributed to the viſcount de Melun, occaſioned in 

the Engliſh, eſpecially among the nobility, a gene- 

ral diſcontent, which Lewis did not as yet perceive, 

but of which he very ſoon was ſenſible in its effects. 

In the mean while that prince continued his progreſs, 

and got poſſeſſion of ſome other places before he 
return'd to London, which was not till the latter 

end of the year. 

While Lewis on the one hand, improv'd every The Pope de. 
advantage, the protector on the other, neglected clares for 
nothing which cou'd poſſibly contribute to the main- He. 
taining the undoubted rights of his pupil. The firſt 
care he took was to acquaint the Pope with the 
death of John, and Henry's acceſſion to the crown; 7 
imploring his protection of a young prince, who was m 
encompaſs'd with foreign and domeſtick enemies. fy 
It was not probable that Innocent wou'd be want- 
ing to his own intereſts ; the queſtion was the con- 
ſervation of England, which he look*d upon, nay 
term'd, the partrimony of St. Peter: to this end, Rym. Fader 
he ſent a new authority to his legate, to aggravate T. 1. p. 215 
the excommunication of. the French prince, and the 
contederate barons. Lewis, to whom the legate 
imparted theſe new orders, anſwer'd only by a ſolemn 
proteſt, againſt all that ſhou'd be done in prejudice 
to him. However, to prevent the ill effects which 
might attend this cenſure, he pointed a day for all 
the Engliſh lords to renew their homage. His pro- 
teſt did not hinder the legate from obeying the Pope's 
orders. He aſſembled a ſynod at Briſtol, in which, 
he again excommunicated Lewis, with all the uſual 
ceremonies, and thus gave ſome of the barons a 
pretence to refuſe the homage that prince had re- 
quired. 

The Chriſtmas Holy-days drawing near, both Trucebe- 
ſides agreed to a ſhort truce. Lewis took this time tween the 9 
to hold a general aſſembly at Oxford, as did alſo PF 
the Protector on the King's behalf at Cambridge, 
tho' it was by much the leſs numerous. This 
latter requiring che truce might be prolong'd, Lewis 
at firſt refuſed it; but ſoon after receiving advice 
that the Pope deſign'd in a full conſiſtory to con- 
firm the excommunication his legate had fulminated 
againſt him, he conſented to the continuing the Lewis takes 3 
truce *till a month after Eaſter, deſigning to make pure 10 


a tour to Paris to conſult the King his _ 2 
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mIg"7 This truce was of very great uſe to the earl of the immediate ſurrender of the caſtle ; adding, that Heny II). 
4x'1217- Pembroke, who did not want the art to make the beſt | in leaving the town, they might employ their Ax' 1217. 


of advantage of it, by ſtrength'ning his army with 

bans new ſupplies, and, by ſecret management, gaining 

1 over ſome of the confederate lords. It was, on the 

contrary extreamly prejudicial to Lewis, as his ab- 

ſence gave the barons an opportunity for entering 

into meaſures to ſhake off his yoke, by * returning 

to the obedience of their lawful ſovereign. Several 

employ'd this time to make conditions with the 

King, among whom was William Marſhal, the 

earl of Pembroke's eldeſt ſon, who had hitherto 

been one of the moſt zealous partiſans for the French. 

The cing ports The cinque ports alſo declared for Henry, and tet 

declare ſor out a. fleet to prevent the return of the French 

pat prince. This fleet indeed engaged him, and he loft 

{ome ſhips in the fight; but it could not, however, 

' Levis returns prevent his landing at Sandwich. He was ſo en- 

and bur raged at this preſumption of attacking him, that 

enluich. he burn'd the town where he landed, as 1t was one 
of the cinque ports. | | 

The count du At the expiration of the peace, the Protector, 

Puche general ſent the earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mountſorrel, a 

of the Kren town in Leiceſterſhire gariſon'd with French. 


horſe, in which conſiſted the greateſt ſtrength of 
their army, and which, if they reſolved to wait 
tor the enemy within the circuit of the city walls, 
could be of no uſe to them. This advice was 
the ſafeſt, but others were of a different opinion: 
they ſaid, that the caſtle being in the laſt extremity, 
it was much more adviſeable to ſhut themſelves up 
in the town, and continue the ſiege : that the walls 
might eaſily be defended, till the caſtle ſurrender'd : 
after which, the earl of Pembroke would think of 
his retreat only : but however it would be time 
enough to give him battle. This counſel pre- 
vailing, preparations were made for the defence of 
the town, while the undertaken ſiege was carried 
on. The Englith army in the mean while advan- 
cing without oppoſition, the Protector, by a poſt- 
ern which open'd into the fields, convey'd into the 
caſtle a choice body of troops commanded by Fulk 


| de Brent. *Tis ſurpriſing the beſiegers did not 


foreſee this diſadvantage. Fulk was no ſooner en- 
tered, rhan, as it was concerted between him and the 
Protector, he made a ſally upon the beſiegers, while 


ſiege of 


——_— The loſs of this place might have proved a very | the King's army attack'd one of the gates of the 

Mounlorrel. conſiderable prejudice to Lewis; not ſo much tor | city. 
its being of any importance, but as it was of great Ihe count du Perche, finding himſelf thus aſſail'd The French 
conſequence to prevent the King's party making | in two diflerent places, uſed all imaginable efforts for army defeated 


the leaſt ſhew of being able to lift its head: and 
therefore he thought at any rate he ought to raile this 

ſiege, That he might intallibly tuccced, he order'd 

the count du Perche, to whom he gave the command 

of F 20000 men, to march againſt the enemy. 

He befeges At the approach of this army, the carl of Cheſter 
the callleof greatly interior in the number of troops, broke up 
Lncon the ſiege, and withdrew to the Protector. But 
this advantage did not ſatisfy the French general, 

who flattering himſelt the earl of Pembroke could 

not withſtand ſo great a power, projected the ſiege 

of Lincoln caſtle which + held our for the King, 

tho* the city had declared for the barons. In his 

march, the French troops ſo ravaged the country, 

that hiſtorians make mention of them, rather as 

an army of devils than of men; but *tis poſſible 

their relation is ſomewhat exaggerated. 

The protector The caſtle of Lincoln was of ſo great impor- 
marches to its tance, the Protector could not ſuffer it to be loſt, 
leur. without uſing his very utmoſt endeavours to relieve 
it: while the French batter'd this fortreſs with all 
imaginable reſolution, and it was defended with 

equal bravery by the beſieged, the earl of Pembroke 

drew together his whole forces, with a reſolution 

to ſet all at ſtake to preſerve it. He uſed ſuch ex- 
pedition, that he was advanced as far as Newark 


his defence; but his troops, who had not room at Lincoln. 
enough to fight, and cou'd have no aſſiſtance from 
their horſe, were ſoon put into confuſion. On tlie 
other hand, the royal army, animated by the Pro- 
tector's preſence, and the indulgences the legate 
had liberally ganted to all who ſhou'd be lain in the 
light ||, deſperately continued the attack of the gate 
they were at, by which ſpight of the obſtinate reſi- 


' {tance made by the French, they at length enter'd the 


town; +Þ while the Fulk de Brent on his fide, bore 
hard upon the enemy. The count du Perche finding 
all loſt, reſolved not to out- live the diſgrace of his 
defeat, and was the caule of his own death, by re- 
proaching the Englith of his party, with having 
betray'd him by their counſcel. The general being 
dead, a terrible maſſacre follow'd of the French 
troops, molt of them being cut to pieces in this 
action. The town of Lincoln, from the beginning 
of the troubles having ſided with the barons, was 


left to be pillaged by the ſoldiers, who making 
there an ineſtimable booty, called it the fair of 
Lincoln **, 


While the count du Perche was employ'd in theſe Lewis again 


quarters, prince Lewis, by another attempt, had lays ſiege to 
endeavour'd to become maſter of Dover in a ſecond Dover 
ſiege, but finding as brave a reſiſtance as formerly, 


within twelve miles of Lincoln, before the beſiegers | he made as little progreſs. On the news of his loſs ne breaks up 
had come to a reſolution whether they ſhould | ar Lincoln, he reſolved to withdraw to London to the ſiege and 
wait for him, or march to give him battle. They | take new meaſures. His firſt care, after his arrival, retires to 
had all along hoped to have reduced the caſtle before | was to require of his father a ſpeedy reinforcement ee ks 
he could have drawn together his army. The | proportion'd to the urgency of his occaſions ; with- King his 
French general ſurprized at the unexpected approach | out which he let them know, he ſaw no probability father for 

of the King's troops, called a council of war, to | of re-eſtabliſhing his aftairs. Philip, who would keep aſſiſtance. 

conſult what was proper to be done. Some adviſed | a good underſtanding with the Pope, pretended he 

the meeting the enemy ; for it they had the good | would no longer concern himſelf in his ſon's enter- 

f@tune to defeat him, the conſequence would be | prize, and ſaid publickly, he might extricate him- 


* : — 


* In his abſence William earl of Saliſbury, William earl of Arundel, William earl of Warren, and William fon of the great Ma- 
reſchal return'd to their allegiance, and afterwards firmly adhered to young King Henry, which very much weaken'd Lewis's party. Brady. 

＋ Six hundred knights, and 20000 armed men. The chiefs were the earl of Perche, Mareſchal of France, Saher earl of Winton, 
and Robert Fitz-Walter. | 

I It was then, and had been for ſome time beſieged by Gilbert de Gant. Brady. It was beſieg d a whole year, and defended by a 
lady named Philippa but time has deprived us of the knowledge of her family. Eng. Annals. f 
| || Guallo the . legate, to inſpire the army with courage, upon confeſſing their fins, gave them a plenary abſolution, and cauſed 
= 3 to be adminiſter'd to them: after which he pronounc'd a curſe upon Lewis and all his adherents, as ſeparated from the 
church. 
+ The iqꝙth of May 1217, being Saturday in Whitſun-week, the town was taken, the ſpoils of which (very conſiderable, by reaſon 
of ſeveral rich merchants reſiding there) fell to the King's party, who, in deriſion, call'd it Lewis's Fair. 


** Of the chief barons, were taken Saher earl of Winton, Henry de Boun, earl of Hereford, Gilbert de Gant, whom Lewis had 
lately made earl of Lincoln, Robert Fitz-Walter, Richard Munfichet, William Mumbray, William Beauchamp, William Mandur, 
Oliver Harcourt, Royer Creſſy, William Colevill, William de Ros, Robert Ropeſle, Ranulph Cheinduit, with about 400 knights. 
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ſelf, as he cou'd: notwithſtanding, he ſo contrived, 
that his daughter-1n-Jaw Blanche, in her own name, 
ſoon got together a body of troops“, and ſhipping 
jor the trauporting them into England. Jt this 
tupply had tafely arrived, it might have repair dthe 
jolb at Lincoln 3 but Lewis had no better fortune 


Thi apply 15 at fea than a-thoar. Ihe commanders of the fleet ＋ 
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Ile propoles a 
peace. 


To winch the 
carl of Pem- 
broke con- 
ſents, | 


equip*d by the c1nque ports, being intorm'd this re- 
intorcetnent was to embark at Calais, lay'd them- 
hes in their way and engaging them, moſt of the 
French ſhips were ſunk or taken. Ta 
Thete two ſucceflive loſſes threw Lewis into 
great perplexity, which was augmented by the ap. 
proach of the Engliſh army. Scarcely had he 
received news of the defeat of his ſupplies ſent him 
Irom France, ere he found himſelf beſieged in 
I.ondon, at leaf very cloſely blockaded. So 
many misfortunes on the neck of one another; the 
dilcontent of the Engliſh, which ſince his loſſes 
was daily more apparent, and the Pope's thunder 
(beginning from the decline of his affairs, to ſtrike 
a terror) convinced him it was time to think of 
his retreat, and determined him to require peace of 
the protector : but notwithſtanding his unfortunate 
ſituation, he let him know, he would not accept 
of any but honourable terms, and ſuch as might 
ſecure thoſe, from all future proſecution, who had 
invited him into England. We may be allow'd, 
by the way, to remark, that the generous Concern 
the prince ſhew'd for the Engliſh barons, very ill 
agrees with the reſolution the viſcount de Melun 
laid to his charge. "The earl of Pembroke made 
not the leaſt heſitation at agreeing to what he re- 
quired. He conſider'd the King of France was 
not ſo drein'd of men and money, but he could 
{till make vigorous attempts to diſengage the prince 
his ſon. On the other hand, he apprehended, that 
ſhould he refuſe to pardon the barons, he might 
drive them to deſpair, and a too great ſeverity 
might embroil the kingdom in new troubles. In 
a word, he perceived that by making a moderate 
uſe of his advantages, he might re-eſtabliſn the 
peace of his country, and procure the young King 
quict poſſeſſion of his crown, which was the ſcope 
of his endeavours. Theſe conſiderations were the 
reaſon a treaty of peace was readily agreed to 
Yincipal articles of which are the following. 


the 
&nictes of the That all who had ſided with Lewis, from the 


Peace. 


Rym. Feedera. 


'S . . 221> 


afted, 


their r 


ginning of the war, ſhould be re- eſtabliſn'd in all 
the rights they enjoy'd betore the troubles began. 

That the city of London ſhould preſerve its an- 
cient privileges. | 

That all priſoners, taken ſince the firſt arrival 
of Lewis, ſhould be releaſed : as tor thoſe who had 
been taken on either ſide betore that time, com- 
miſſioners ſhould be named to examine if thoſe of 
his party were engaged with him at the time of 
their being taken, | 

That no ranſoms already paid ſhould be return'd, 
and thoſe due by the expiration of the terms ſhould 
be punctually paid. That nothing ſhould be re- 
quired of priſoners, whole ranſoms were not already 
lettled. 
That all the Engliſh of whatever quality, pri- 


__ 
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. Book VIII 


| ſoners or others, who had taken arms againſt John, Henry lll 


ſhould take an oath to Henry. 

That the hoſtages given to prince Lewis for 
payment of ranſoms become due, by the time being 
elapled, ſhould be releaſed upon the payment of 
the money. 

That all ſtrongholds, towns and caſtles, which 
Lewis poſſeſsd in England, ſhould be reſtored to 
the King. 

That the King of Scotland might be comprized 
in the treaty, reſtoring all he had taken during this 
war; the King of England doing the ſame by him. 

The fame was ſtipulated for the prince of Wales. 

That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the iſlands ſeiz'd in 
his name to be deliver'd up. 

That he ſhould renounce the homage he had re- 
ceiv'd from the King of England's ſubfects. 

That all due to him, the time of payment being 
elaps'd, ſhould be juſtly paid. 

That the firſt article, which mentions the adhe- 
rents of Lewis, does not include the eccleſiaſticks, 
any farther than what relates to the temporalities 
they enjoy'd. 

A certain hiſtorian adds two other articles, which Mat >... 
are not to be found in the treaty. The firſt is, that © 8 
Lewis ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavours to engage 
the King his father io reſtore what he had taken 
from John in France. The ſecond, in caſe he 
could not ſucceed, that he would himſelf, at his 
coming to the crown, make this reſtitution. Tho? 
theſe two conditions were not inſerted in the treaty, 
tis very probable they were ſtipulated in ſecret ar- 
ticles, ſince the French hiſtorians readily own || 
them. Beſide, we ſhall find in the ſequel, that the 
Engliſh court called upon him, when he was King, 
to make good this engagement; and that S. Lewis 
his fon, had great ſcruples on this account ?. 

The treaty being ſign'd, and afterwards confirm'd Lewis retums 
by the legate's authority, was ſworn to by the King Franc. 
and prince Lewis, with the uſual formalities. After 
which, Lewis was abſolv'd by the legate. Every 


N 121). 


thing thus terminated, the French prince borrowing 


+4 5000 marks for the payment of his debts ſet fail 
tor France *,. F 

Henry, till the prince was embarked, defer*d his Henry makes 
entry into London, where he was receiv'd with great his enu imo 
pomp, and marks of a general ſatisfaction. Twas __ 
not without reaſon the people expreſs'd ſuch joy, 
ſince, notwithſtanding the late ſucceſs of this young 
prince, he had ſolemnly ſworn to maintain the na- He ſwears 
tion in its privileges. Thus, by the Protector's to maintain 
prudent conduct, the vanquiſh'd barons obtain'd ——_— 
more ſolid advantages than they could reaſonably 
have hoped for by a victory; which would perhaps, 
have ſubmitted them for ever to a foreign power. 

The clergy were the only Engliſh ſubjects, of the The legate 
French partiſans, who hl not reaſon to rejoice at Prefect te 


. 1 eccleliaſticks 
this peace; for it laid them open to the Pope's pro- who had ad. 


ſecution, whom they had offended in the moſt ſenſi- herd toLews. 


ble manner. It was with great impatience he bore 
the contempt of his cenſures by Lewis and the barons : 
but he was much more provok'd with the diſobedience 
of the clergy. The legate no ſooner found himſelf 
at liberty to purſue the eccleſiaſticks according to the 


* 'Theſe were committed to the leading of Euſtachius a monk. 


+ Under the command of Philip de Albiney. After this commander had defeated the French fleet, Euſtachius offer'd a great ſum 
of money for his life, but Richard natural ſon of King John cut off his head. 


1 The Welſh who had aſſiſted Lewis were not included in this treaty. Eng. Ann, 

That he ſwore to make this reſtitution. | 

Ihe treaty was, that upon payment of 15000 marksfor his voyage, Lewis ſhould abjure his claim to the kingdom, and procure, 
as far as in him lay, that the King his father ſhould reſtore the provinces of France, which belong'd to the kingdom of England ; and 
when himſelf came to the crown ot France, to reſtore them in a peaceable manner, which he promis d on oath to perform. On the other 
ſide Henry took his oath, and the legate, and Protector for him, to reſtore unto the barons of England, and to all his other ſubjects, all 
ghts and inheritances, with thoſe liberties, for which the conteſt between the King and people began. | 


|| Mezerai ſays, Vol. III. p 229. 


14+ Five thouſand pounds. Eng. An. 
Ile leſt England about Michaelmas, a 
and was obe) d as ſovereign. 


fter having been two years in the kingdom ; in which, for the moſt part of .the time, he 
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tenure of the laſt article of the treaty, which he had 
cauſed to be inſerted, but he made a ftrict enquiry 
after thoſe who had ſlighted rhe wierdictibn. The 
guilty were ſuſpended * or deprived of their bene- 
ſices, or elſe made atonement tor the heinouſneſs of 
their crime by paying conſiderable ſums of money. 
This is a remarkable example ot the wide difference 
found between eccleſiaſtical and civil government. 
The King of Scots, who wasexcommunicated for 


King does ho. having done homage to a torcign prince, made uſe 


mage bol len. 


Hlonorius III 
Pope. 

Av' 1218. 
Troubles in 


Lugland, 


of the liberty allow'd him ot being compriz'd in 
the treaty. He repair'd to Northampton, where 
having done homage to Henry for the tees he held 
in England, he receiv'd ablolution from the legate. 
After this he reſtor'd Carliſle, which he had ſeiz'd 
upon during the troubles. | 

Pope Innocent III dying 4 this year, was ſucceeded 
by Honorius III. | 

One would imagine that England, aſter the de- 
parture of - the French, ſhould enjoy that quiet of 
which it had been ſo long depriv'd; but it was 
ſcarcely poſlible that ſo violent a tempeſt ſhould be 
immediately follow'd by a ſettled calm. The treaty 
concluded with Lewis became a new ſource of trou- 
bles, which very much perplex'd the Protector. 
Thoſe lords who had faithfully adhered to King 
John, and whoſe ſervices he had rewarded with the 
confiſcated eſtates of the rebels, were extreamly 
loath to part with them, according to the ſtipulation 
of the treaty, to the former proprietors. On the 
other hand, the clergy made loud complaints, that 


they were left expos'd to the legate's perſecution 3 and 


that no care had been taken for their intereſts, The 
Protector, however, reſolved to perform the articles 
of the treaty, let what would be the conſequence 3 
as he was fully perſuaded it was the only way to tear 
up all commotions by the root. Thus determin'd, 
he march'd at the head of a good body of troops to 
compel the moſt obſtinate J. Robert Gawgy, the 
only one who ſtood a ſiege, held out eight days in 
the caſtle of Nottingham, belonging to the biſhop 
of Lincoln : but finding, at length, there was no 
hope of relief, he gave up the caltle to that prelate 
{or an hundred pounds. Others, who were in the 
ſame ſituation, intimidated by this example, made 
the like compoſitions. The execution of the treaty 
was ſo neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſhing the quiet of 
the kingdom, that the Protector thought himſelf 
oblig'd to prefer the publick good, which would 
reſult from his punctually performing his engage- 
ments, to the particular intereſts of private men, 
however greatly they had diftinguiſh'd themſelves in 
the King's ſervice. 

In the mean while, thoroughly to fix the young 
monarch on his throne, it was neceſſary, to content 
the Pope, no way inclin'd to pardon the clergy who 
had preſum'd to flight the interdiction. In the be- 
ginning of a reign, in which the loyalty of the ſub- 
jets was ſtill wavering, and the King a minor, it 
was by no raeans proper for the Protector to irritate 
the court of Rome by maintaining the intereſts of 
the clergy. On the contrary, it was but too evident, 
the young King would ſtand in need of the Pontif's 


The Protegor protection: for this reaſon he readily conſented, at 
ſupports the le- 


gate againſt 
the clergy. 


the legate's deſire, to publiſh a proclamation which 
enjoin'd all the clergy who had been excommuni- 
cated, and had not receiv'd ablolution, to leave the 
kingdom on pain of impriſonment. This ſeverity 


| ſpur'd them on to give the legate ſatisfaction, who Henry I! 


wanted only their money. Ax' 1218. 


All commotions being thus happily appeaſed, 8 
the Engliſh impatiently waited for the effects of the John's charters 
King's promiſes, with regard to their privileges, to be put in 
which he had given them reaſon to hope ſhould be execution. 
effectually ſettled. However zealous the Protector 
was for the King's intercſt, he did not think he ought 
to go ſo great a length as the breaking his word ; 
wheretore he ſent expreſs orders to all the magiſtrates 
throughout the kingdom, to fee that the two char- 
ters of King John were exactly obſerved ; and to 
puniſh, without remiſſion, whoever ſhould make 
any oppolition. How happy had the Engliſh been 
it thole who ſucceeded this great man in the ſame 
poſt, and the ſame favour with the King, had fol- 
ow'd him in the fame maxims, and carly imprinted 
them in the mind of this young monarch ? but in 
treading a contrary path they were the cauſe of all 
the troubles which diſquieted this reign. 

While the French were in Ingland, Llewelin, Peace with the 
prince of Wales, who was leagued with them, had Prince ot 
(c1z'd on ſeveral ſtrong holds, out of which it WD. Ti 
would have been difficult to have forced him, with- T. I. p. 225. 
out drawing together the troops which had been diſ- 
banded. This, however, was what the Protector 
was willing to avoid, that he might not burthen 
the ſubjects by the raiſing men and money, 
at a time when it was necellary to gain the hearts 
of the people, by making them enjoy the fruits of 
peace : on this conſideration he granted both an ad- 
vantageous and an honourable one, to the prince of 
Wales, and obtain'd for him the legate*s abſolution, 
in hopes, by theſe means, to keep that troubleſom 
prince quiet. 

This attair being terminated, the legate || Guallo The legate 
being recalled, ſet out for Rome, and Pandulphus, any vey pee 
whom I have often had occaſion to mention in the Pandulphus " 
life of King John, ſucceeded him in this poſt. ſucceeds him. 

The orders concerning the two charters not having a,» 1210. 
been regularly obey*d, the Protector ſent commil- The Protector 
ſioners into all the counties of the kingdom to en- gives new or- 
force a more exact obſervance of them. IIe was deu, tor ob. 

Oy, . ws ., ſerving the 
fully of opinion he could not, without being guilty (cr. 
of injuſtice, and injuring the King his pupil both 
in his honour and intereſt, omit enforcing the exc- 
cution of what the King and his father had promis'd 
upon oath, Had this noble man lived longer, 
he would infallibly have put this affair into ſuch a 
courſe as would not have caſily admitted an altcra- 
tion: but this great man, who was alike capable 1 dies and i. 
in the field and cabinet, ſoon after died regreted ſucceeded by 
by a kingdom, which had by his courage and pru- the biſhop of 
dence been deliver'd from ſervitude. William des Winchetter. 
Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſucceeded him 
in the dignity of protector - and Hubert de Burgh, a 
who had defended Dover, was made chief juſtice of Burgh is made 
England. chief juſtice. 

The King's coronation had been perform'd at av 1220. 
Wincheſter in the preſence of ſo few lords, and Henry i-again 
with fo little ſolemnity, that it was thought proper crown'd. 
it ſhould be again perform'd with more pomp, and 
in the accuſtom'd place, Cardinal Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Cantcrbury, (ſince the troubles were ap- 
peaſed, being return'd to England) having admt- 
niſter'd the cuſtomary oath to the King, perform'd 
the ceremony of placing the crown a ſecond time 
upon the head of this young monarch . 


* The biſhop of Lincoln paid to the Pope 1000 marks, and to the legate a hundred for his biſhoprick, 


On the ſixteenth of july. 


The chief of theſe were, the carl of Albemarle, Robert de Veypont, Fulk de Brent, Brian de Liſle, Hugh de Baliol. 
| This legate, for his extraordinary ſervices, notwithſtanding the great diſtreſs the kingdom was then in, had twelve thouſand 


marks given him as a reward. 


** He was buried in the Temple church in London, and upon his monument was wrote this epitaph, 


Sum quem Saturnum ſibi ſenſit Hybernia, Solem, 
Anglia, Mercurium Normannia, Gallia Martem. 
On the ſeventeenth of May 1220. 
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Book VIII 


Uunry HI Jmmcdiatcly after the coronation, Henry, with 
Aw 1221. the new Protector, made a progreſs thro' ſeveral 
counties of Iingland: his intention was to make 
ſome change in the government of the fortify'd 
towns, which King John had entruſted to the 
care of men in whom the new Protector placed 
but little confidence. He met with no oppolſt- 


William of tion, but from William of Albemarle, gover- 
Albemarle nor of Rokingham, who having ſet up as a petty 


rebels. 


lighting the orders he recciv'd from court. Ihe 
gariſon at firſt made a ſhew of ſtanding on the de- 
tenſive, but when they perceived all the neighbour- 
ing country tender'd their {crvice to the King, to 
ſhake olf this yoke, they thought it better to obtain 
ſome favour by a capitulation, than hold out til! 
hoflilitics were begun. : 

his ycar the King laid the firſt ſtone of the 
foundation of Weſtminſter church, which was to 
be rebuilt. 

William of Albemarle refented the ſoſs of his 


The church of 
Wellminller 
rebuilt, 


William of 


Albemarle caſtle, of which he thought himſelf unlawtully de- 
„ --qay priv'd: wherelore to revenge this ſuppos'd injury, 
Caltle, 


heundertook the lortilying himſelf in Biham * cailte; 
by which means he kept all the neighbouring coun- 
try in ſubjection 3 and even forced merchants to 
take paſſports of him, without which, they ran the 
hazard of being plundered. Complaint being made 
to the parliament, at that time fitting, of tacte out- 
rages, he was ſummoid to appear and aniwer tor 
his actions. Ile pretended to pay obedience to this 
citation, and actually ſet forward, as *twas thought, 
tor London ; but took the road for Northampton, 
and by ſurprize ſcizd upon Fotheringay cattle, and 
leaving a ftrong garilon in it, return'd and thut 
himſelt up in Bilam. On this advice the parlia— 
ment refolv'd immediately to raiſe an army, Jay 
eve to this latter caſtle, and puniſh the preſump— 
tion of this nobleman with the utmoit rigor of the 
Jaw. William no ſooner heard of the King's army 
being on their march, but he withdrew to the north, 
leaving his caſtle to a governor, who made an obſti- 
nate reliſtance betore he ſurrender'd. It was ima— 
gin'd that the rebel would be profecuted, or at lcatt 
be obliged to quit the kingdom; but he found 
means to make his peace by the interceſſion of the 
archbiſhop of York. This prelate having remon- 
{traced in his favour, that it was but Juſt to coun— 
terbalance his fault with the conſiderable ſervices he 
had done the late King, the Protector was mo- 
lified z this proved a fatal example, it encou- 
raging other noblemen to commit the fame 
crime, as they did not apprehend being pu- 
niſh'd. 

8 The foregoing, year, the court had made a jour- 
ifteris married ney to York, where the princels Jane, the King's 
to the King, of 
Scots. 


Ile obtains 
his pardon. | 


1 J. p. 193. March, to whole eldeſt fon ſhe was betroth'd, it 
«4% was with difficulty that ſhe was got out of his hands: 
however, alter ſome negociations, ſhe was ſent back 

to the King her brother, and the fame year married 

to the monarch ot Scotland. A little time after, 

the chief juſtice Hugh de Burgh married the eldeſt 

ſiſter of that prince; an honour, which, allying him 


to the two monarchs, might in time place fome of 


his poſterity on the throne of Scotland. 
Pandulphus is Ihe time of Pandulphus his legation being ex- 
made biſhop of pired, he laid down his employment, and apply'd 
himſelf to the government of the church of 
Norwich, which biſhoprick the Pope had procured 
him as a reward for his good ſervices. 


W * * 
EY 


ſovercign, or rather tyrant, gave himſelf airs of 


filter, was promis'd in marriage to the King of 
Rym. Feedera, Scots; but as ſhe was in the power of the earl of 
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Notwithſtanding the care of the late carl of Pem- ann I 

broke and of the preſent miniſters to preſerve the A. 1225 

tranquillity of the kingdom, chere were lome turbu- — 

lent ſpirits, who ſought only to diſturb it: a quar- 4 1 

rel happening between the inhabitants of London and boccute“ 

Weſtminſter, gave chem an opportunity. The for- teen. 

mer having given out la wreſtling, in which they were _ and Wet, 

the challengers, a great number of Weſtminſter men ts 

ame to it, but had the mortification to ſee their 

neighbours carry of? the prize they contended for, 

his honour, however, inconſiderable in itſelf, ex. 

cited the jealouſy ol the Weſtminſter burghers, why 

were expos'd to the bitter jeſts of the conquerors. 

The ſteward of the abbot of Weſtminſter, unadyi. 

ſcclly imagining both his maſter's, and his own 

honour concern'd in this quarrel, undertook to vin. 

dicate his fellow-cir1zens, and to revenge them on 

cher neighbours: to this end he proclaim'd ſuch a- 

nother wreſtling bout at Wettminiter, to which came 

a great number of Londoners : but as they were not 

arm'd, they were {ct upon and abuſed by the Weſt— 

minſter men, who wounded ſeveral, and put the 

reſt to flight. This treachery caus'd a terrible com- 

motion in London. A very numerous mob being Condarer- 

gather'd, reſolv'd to revenge the injury, deſpi— n n. 

ling the interpos'd authority of the mayor. One n, 

Conſtantine, a citizen, a ſeditious fellow, who hadterdes.“ 

been one of the molt zealous ſticklers for the French, 

during the late troubles, ſet himſelf at the head of 

this mob, and endeavour'd yet more to eniiame their 

rage, He told them it was uſcleſs to expect pro- 

tection from the magiſtrates, who had the honour 

of the city too little at heart, and that without 

lots of time, they ought to make their enemies ſen- 

ſible, that the citizens of London were not to be at- 

tack'd with impunity. This harangue being favour- 

ably liſten'd to, he immediately cry'd out Mount- 

Joy and St. Dennis, the cry of the French in time of 

war; Conſtantine then placing himſelſ at the head of 

this rabble, march'd towards Weſtminſter, and ha- 

ving pulld down the ſteward's houſe, return'd 

in triumph to London. The tumult being appeas'd, 

the chief juſtice Hubert, went to che tower, and 

cited ſcveral of the inhabitants of London. Con- 

ſtantine was one among them, and maintain'd, be- 

lorc the chief juſtice, that the Londoners had done 

thing puniſhable by the laws; but, however, they 

were reſolved to ſtand by what they had done. 


Hubert, remarking this intolence, diſmiſs'd them all abet le 


but Conſtantine, whom he hang'd the very next him hang, 
day, tho? he offer'd a 4 thouſand marks for his lite : 
but the chief juſtice did not ſtop here: a few days 
after, he took out of their houſes, ſome of the ring- and puniſhes 
leaders of the riot, and having cut off the hands eme of be, 
of ſome, the noſes and ears of others, he ſent them len N 
thus mutilated into the city. After this, he chang- 
ed all the magiſtrates of London, and obliged thirty 
of the principal burghers to become ſecurity for their 
tcllow-citizens 3 to which the Londoners conſented 
by a publick deed ſcal'd with the city ſeal. The 
leverity might have been juſtiſy'd, if Hubert had not 
procceded in ſo arbitrary a manner, and ſo directly 
contrary to the tenor of the great charter, which 
ordains that every one ſhall, according to the ancient 
cuſtom, be tried by his peers. (1) This brought 
upon him the hatred of the whole kingdom, par- 
ticularly the city of London, which laid hold on 
che firſt opportunity that offer*d, to make him feel 
the effects of their reſentment. 

The chief jultice's deſpotick and violent procedure Ae 
in this allair, obliged the parliament, which ſoon af- The paris 
ter met at Oxford, to require of the King, that he Tre 


— * 3 


* In Lincolnſhire. 
|} 15000. Brad. 
(1) Vid. the great charter. 
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ery CL. would be pleaſed to order throughout the kingdom, to ſubmit to it, as it was contrary to the laws of the Hz ney III. 
ez. the obſervance of the charters of liberties, to which kingdom, by which the Kings are not of age till 2 [thay 
* he had himlcli worn. This requeſt was not very | they are one and twenty. al Phe female 

* well reliſh'd by the miniſters. "The maxims of the Hubert failing in this ſtratagem, thought of ano- oppoſe it. 

1 charters. court, ſince the death of the earl of Pembroke, were ther 3 as his having engaged tne Pope to declare the Hubert's ſtra- 
ſo very much changed by the change of miniſters, | King of age was uſclets, ſince the lords wou'd not 1 25 Fry 
that what ſcem'd extreamly juſt to that firſt Pro- | conſent to it, and it was impoſlible to force them, —_— 

tector, appcar'd very unjult to the new governors. | while they held the fortily*d towns, he invented the the hands of 

When the parliament preſented this addreſs, one of | following method to effect his deſign. He pur the the barons. 


IN 


the council anſwer'd, that it was not reaſonable 
to require the execution of a charter, which had 
been Violently extorted, This imprudent reply, 
very much ſhock*d the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſharply anfwer'd this privy counſellor, that if 
he rcally loved the King, whole intereſt he ſcem'd 
to have at heart, he wou'd not endeavour to plunge 
again the kingdom into thoſe troubles from which 
lien grants It was happily deliver'd. Henry, who was then but 
regucli, lixtcen years of age, ſeconded what this prelate had 
laid, and aflured the deputies who preſented the ad- 
dreis, that his intention was to enforce an exact ob- 
ſervance of the charters the King his father had 
oranted : and in few days after, actually ſent his 
mandates throughout the kingdom for their being 
put in execution. Had he not varied from this dit- 
polition, he would have avoided many troubles and 
misfortunes to which he was expoſed in the ſequel. 
The parliament, in the mean while, thoroughly ſatiſ- 
ty*d with the young monarch's care, granted him a 
ſubſidy of three marks from each earl, a mark from 
cach baron, a ſhilling from each knight, and a 
penny on every houſe in the kingdom. 
Death of Philip Auguſtus being lately dead and Lewis 
Philip Au- the eighth ſucceeding to the crown, Henry's council 
guts King thought it proper to ſend ambaſſadors to the new 


King upon demanding the towns entruſted to his 
care, which he agreed to deliver up, provided others 
would do the ſame ; and actually refign'd into the 
King's hands, the tower of London andthe caſtle 
of Dover, two of the molt important places of 
the kingdom. Some of the barons, not imagining 
any latent deſign in this procedure, followed his ex- 
ample : but the King having obtain'd poſleſſion of 
their caſtles, reſtored Hubert to the truſts of which 
he had willingly diveſted himſelf; and thus made a 
publick jeſt of their credulity. An action ſo low 
and unbecoming a prince, from that very inſtant, 
gave the barons a mean opinion of their King ; but 
chiefly incens'd them againſt the favourite, whom 
they look'd upon as the inventor of this wile, 
Moſt of thoſe who had employments at court, no 
longer able to bear the haughty behaviour of this 
miniſter, reſign'd to the King, and withdrew to 
their own houſes, reſolving, to lay hold on the firſt 
opportunity to revenge themiclves. But as all the 
barons were not led into the ſnare, Hubert under- 
took to enforce their obedience, by threatning them 
with excommunication ; ſome were frighten'd with 
this, but others refolv*d to ſtand out in ſpight of 
the King and his miniſter. | 
Theſe inteſtine broils were ſomewhat interrupted, | 


— King to require the perſormance of his engagement by what was in agitation abroad. Lewis the VIII 220 —— 
to reſtore the provinces Philip had taken from King | King of France, not ſatisfy'd with refuſing to per- —— 


Lovis VIII John. Lewis anſwer'd, he did not think himſelf obli- form the promiſe he had made and bound with an takes Rochelle 


ſucceeds him. ged to the execution of a treaty, which was firſt viola- 
— eve ted by the King of England by exacting exorbitant 
forming the ranſomes of priſoners, and by neglecting to re-eſta- 
ſecret articles bliſh the ancient Jaws, as he was bound to do by the 
the treaty of ſtipulation: as for his part, he enjoy'd Normandy, 
_ and the other provinces which had been taken from 
it the Engliſh, by right of war, and as ſovercign lord; 
and if his right was diſputed, he wou'd ſubmit it 
to the judgment of the peers. Some authors add, 
that he alledged Conſtantine's being put to death 
thro? ſpleen tor his affection (as he pretended) to 
France, as one reaſon, among others, why he thoughr 
himſelf diſcharged from all engagements; after 
which he diſmiſs'd the ambaſſadors without farther 
anſwer. | 
Paxer of the During theſe occurrences, the chief juſtice grew 
chud jullice, Jo much in favour, and acquired ſo great an intereſt, 
that he openly arrogated to himſelf a power which 
none of his predeceſſors in the fame poſt had ever pre- 
tended to; he was not however ſatisfy*d, as he had 
ſtill one above him, to whoſe orders he was obliged 
to be ſubſervient : this was the biſhop of Winche- 


ſter, who being nominated Protector by authority 


of Parliament, cou'd not eaſily be dilmilsd. As 
his government was yet to continue ſome years, 
Hubert thought he had hit upon an infallible ex- 
pedient to ſhorten the time, by obaining a bull from 
the Pope to declare the King at age. This bull 
1) Set Temry, authorized Henry to take into his hands the reins 
ts -_ of government, without the miniſtry of a Protector : 
be declared of ànd beſide, enjoin'd all who held any fortify'd 
ae. places, to deliver them up into the King's hands, 
to be diſpos'd of as he ſhou'd judge proper. Tho? 
this order was very expreſs, yet the barons refus'd 


oath, confiſcated all the lands the Engliſh held in 
France, and immediately march'd againſt Saintonge, 
in which province he ſciz'd on ſeveral towns. After 
this, he laid ſiege to Rochelle, of which Savary de 
Maulcon was governor. ?*Tis ſaid, this nobleman, 
who had had ſome advice of the deſigns of the King of 
France, had aſk'd a ſupply of money from the I'ng- 
liſh court, and that inſtead of it, they had ſent him 
a cheſt of old iron. So blameable a neglect of a 
town which deſerved the miniſlers cloſeſt attention 
to preſerve, piqued the governor to ſuch a degree, 
that he ſurrender'd it in few days, and took part 
with the French (1). The pretence Lewis made 
uſe off to break the peace was, that Henry, as duke 
of Guienne, had not attended his coronation : but 
the true reaſon was, he would take advantage of the 
minority of this prince, to drive all the Engliſh out 
of his kingdom. This war begun upon ſo flender 
a cauſe, tor which Lewis had never made any 
complaint, convinced the Engliſh of there being 
an indiſpenſible neceſſity of ſending an army into 
France. Wherefore a parliament was called to find 
the neceſſary means. 


While the King and parliament were intent on Rebellion of 
this affair, their deliberations were interrupted by Fulk de Brent: 


the outrages committed by Fulk de Brent. This 
nobleman, encouraged by William of Albemarle's 
eſcaping unpuniſh'd, tyranniz'd over his vaſſals and 
neighbours, and had been guilty of ſuch oppreſſions 
that he was fined an hundred pounds ſterling, by 
three judges who were purpoſcly ſent down to 
make enquiry on the ſpot. As he was of a bold 
and haughty temper, he look'd upon this ſentence 


as a grievous injury, and reſolved to be revenged. 


) 
* 
k 

4 


— 


* This was William Brewer. 


(1) We find in Rymer's Fœdera, a letter which diſcovers the loſs of Rochelle to have been by treachery, either in the governor or 


inhabitants. T. I. p. 269. 
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Lenny III. 
Ax' 1224. 


An' 1225. 
Another ſub- 
ſidy granted 
on condition 
the charters 
ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. 


Rym. Fdera. 


T.L op. 277; 
Prince Ri- 

Chard is made 
earl of Corn- 
wal, and ſent 
into Guienne. 


Rym. Fœdera. 
. . 2948. 
AN' 1226. 
The King is 
declaredot age. 
The Pope 
makes an ex- 


To this end he ſent his brother William to Dun- 
{table, where theſe judges then held the aſſizes, 
with orders to take them away by force, and bring 
them before him. Two of them eſcaped, but the 
third, Henry Baybrook was taken, and carried to 
the caſtle of Bedtord, where he ſuſſer'd many in- 
dienities. I'his account being brought to the parlia- 
ment, it was unanimouſly refolved to make a ſevere 
example of this diſturber of the publick peace, and 
to ſuſpend, in the mean while, all other affairs. 
According to this reſolution, Fulk's brother, who 
commanded in Bedford, having been ſummon'd to 
ſurrender the town to the King, and refuſing to 
obey, was attak'd fo vigorouſly, that he was obliged 
to lurrender at diſcretion *. No endeavours of his 


Iriends cou'd appeaſe the King, who caus'd him and 


ewenty-four knights taken in the place, to be hang'd, 
and the caſtle razed to the foundations; in the 
interim Fulk, who was withdrawn into Wales on 
the hopes ſome noblemen had given him of being 
ſupported, finding they did not Keep their words, 
had recourſe to the King's mercy by the inter- 
ceſſion of the biſhop of Coventry, who made uſe 
of the ſame reaſons the archbiſhop of York had 
urged in favour of William ot Albermarle; b 

which, he obtain'd pardon for this rebel, as to lite 
and member ; but could not prevent his being com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London, 
"till the following year : when the parliament con- 
Hſcated his whole eſtate and baniſhed him out of the 
kingdom. Henry obtain'd, tor the expence of this 


expedition, a ſubſidy of two ſhillings upon every 


hide of arable land. But 

He wanted much greater ſums to maintain a 
war with France; to obtain this ſupply he called 
another parliament, in which he required a fifteenth 
of the perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects. The par- 
liament anſwer'd, they would willingly grant this 
ſublidy provided that the charters of King John, the 
execution of which had always been neglected, 
ſhou'd be exactly obſerved for the future. The 


King not being in a ſituation to retuſe this demand, 


chearfully granted it, and ſent commiſſioners into all 
the countics to enforce an obſervance of them : but 
the effects, produced by thele orders, were not of 
long duration. However, it was ſo firmly believ'd 
the King acted ſincerely, that never was tax raiſed 
with more diligence than this : to obviate all impe- 
diments, the biſhops excommunicated whoever 
ſhould be guilty of any fraud. | 

The King made ule of this money to raiſe an 
army, which he {ent into Guienne, under the com- 
mand of his brother prince Richard, lately made 
earl of Cornwal ; who, having the earl of Saliſbury 
for his lieutenant, at firſt made fome progreſs in 
Guienne, and took St. Macaire : afterwards he 
inveſted the caſtle of La Reole, a ſtrong place, 
which by the defence it made, gave the Count de 
la Marche, general of the French army, time to 
haſten to its relief. The IEngliſh hiſtorians ſay, that 
Richard gained a conſiderable advantage over the 
count ; but the French writers, on the contrary 
tell us, that not finding himſelſ ſtrong enough to 
give the French general battle, he withdrew to 
the other ſide of the + Dordonne, and ſoon after 
into England, but it is however certain, as may 
be ſeen in Rymer's Foedera, Richard did not leave 
Guienne till the year 1227. 

The year 1226 open'd with a parliament, in 
which, the King (recover'd from a dangerous ill- 
neſs) was declared at age; tho? he had not attain'd 
ro the years preſcribed by the law: but this was 


— — 


not the only affair for which the parliament was 
called. A legate newly arrived from Rome, had 
deſired the aſſembling ot this parliament, having in 
the Pope's name, an extraordinary propoſition to 
make which concern'd the whole nation, eſpecially 
the clerky. The ſubſtance of this propoſition was 
that as the Holy-ſce had been long reproach'd with 
doing nothing but for money, it was both for the 
honour and intereſt of all chriſtians to put an 
end to this ſcandal, in putting an end to the cauſe 
of it: that it was well known to the whole world, 
the extream poverty of the Roman church, laid 
her under a neceſſity of requiring ſome acknow- 
ledgments from her children, tor the favours granted 
them: that nothing was more earneſtly deſired by 
her, than to be in a condition of making theſe 
requeſts with great moderation; that the beſt 
method, to put her in ſuch a ſituation, was for 
the faithful to grant her aſſiſtance in proportion 
to her occaſions. After this, the legate propos'd, 
that to ſupply the urgent wants of the Holy-ſee, 
rwo prebendaries in every cathedral church, and 
two monks in every monaſtery, ſhould be granted 
to the Pope, and that ſuch conceſſion ſhould be 
authorized by an act of parliament. He ſeconded 
this propoſition with the moſt ſpecious reaſons 


imaginable, but did not however promiſe the Pope 


ſhould retrain from aſking any return for future 


favours 1 he only gave them hopes he would be 


very moderate in this point. It was not difficult 
to diſcover the Pope's deſign; and all the legate's 
eloquence - could work nothing upon the parlia- 
ment: nay, he had even the mortification to find 
they would not vouchſate him an anſwer. When 
he complain'd of the diſobliging manner of their 
treating the Pontif, he was told, that the abſence 
ol the King, and of ſome of the principal clergy 
would not allow them to deliberate on a propoſition 
of this nature; but this difficulty not being ſuffi- 
cient to foil the legate, he required, that the par- 
lament might continue their ſeſſions *rill the ar- 
rival of the King and of thoſe prelates : but they 
had no regard to this motion, and the parliament 


broke up without any concluſion on this affair : 


the legate was therefore obliged to be content till 
the next ſeſſions. In this interval, he made a 
Journey into the Northern counties, where, under 
pretence of procurations (1), he ſo haraſſed the 
churches, they were forced to make complaints to 
the Pope ; who recalled him, fearing to irritate 
the Engliſh at ſuch a conjuncture. In the mean 
while, the Pontif who did not deſpair of obtain- 
ing what he had required, enjoin'd the archbiſhop 
ot Canterbury to procure another ſeſſions of par- 
liament, and to demand a poſitive anſwer to the 
propoſition the legate had made in his name. The 
King, with the advice of the prelates, let the Pope 
know, that this affair did not regard England only, 
but all chriſtendom, and that he would acquieſce 
in the reſolutions taken upon this ſubject by the 
other chriſtian ſtates. "This was properly a civil 
refuſal : for *twas well known a legate had made 


the ſame propoſition in France, but could obtain 
nothing. 


— 
I E R y I [ f — 
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traordinar * . 

Parliament lle dies. 
Lewis I 
ſon {UCC 
him Wn 
tui on C 
(Queen 
mother 
Henry 
the cha 
raile m 

The parlia- 

ment makes no 

anſwer to the 

legate's de- 

mand. 

The Pope 

perſiſts. 


Henry continued his preparations for carrying the Iewis VIII. 
war into France, which he was obliged to ſuſpend ; chief of the 
Lewis who was engaged to command a cruſade crafade again 
againſt the Albigenſes, had obtain'd an expreſs Ages: 


prohibition to all chriſtians, to give him any mo- 
leſtation in this expedition. Henry, having con- 
ſulted his parliament upon this injunction, was adviſed 
to deter the war till the King of France return'd, 


* 1 „—— 


* William held out a ſiege of three months. 
+ A river in Guienne. 


(1) It was a right belonging to the legates, to have all their expences born while they were on their vititations of churches and 
monaſlrice. At firſt a table was provided for them; but this was afterwards changed for ready money, 


who 
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Henny III. who then lay before Avignon, the entrance of 

A 1226. which town had been refuſed him; but he dy'd 

ſoon after he had taken it, not without ſuſpicion 

of having been poiſon'd by the count de Cham- 

pagne, who had conceived an idle paſſion for the 

lend IX his Queen. He was ſuccceded by his fon Lewis IX, 

on ſucceeds under the tuition of his mother Blanche of Caſtile, 

kim under the o, notwithſtanding her being a ſtranger, had 

Wis " intereſt enough to obtain the regency of the kingdom. 

— While the Engliſh arms were ſuſpended by the 

Henry reneus ſuperior commands of the court of Rome, Henry 

the charters to began his ſole adminiſtration by an act of injuſtice, 
raiſe money. 9 . ; x a 

for which he had not the leaſt colour; as he durſt 

not aſk money of his parliament, which had lately 

granted him a very conſiderable aid, he thought 

of raiſing it, by the method his uncle Richard had 

formerly made uſe of at his return from the Holy- 

Jand : obliging all who had any charters to renew 

them at a ſtated price. The monaſteries were chiefly 

aggricved by this new ordinance, which was for 

no other end than to fill the King's coffers. All 

unjuſt means which princes employ, to ſqueeze 

money out of their ſubjects, are ſo many inexhau- 

ſtible ſprings of oppreſſion, which never dry up; 

as their ſucceſſors ſeldom fail of following their 

example. 

As 1227) The car] of Saliſbury, natural ſon of Henry II. 

1 * dying ſuddenly in the beginning of the following 

=_— the year, at an entertainment to which he was invited 

erlot Sali. by the chief juſtice, gave ground for violent ſuſpi- 

bury. cions of that miniſter. There was however no en- 

quiry made, none daring directly to attack a fa- 

vourite who had an abſolute aſcendant over the King. 

Henry's cha- As Herry's years encreas'd, qualities very unbe- 

Faber: coming a prince, grew more conſpicuous in him; 

viz. an inſatiable avarice, a ſurprizing levity, gicat 

humor and inequality in his behaviour, an extraor- 

dinary weakneſs in ſuffering himſelt to be govern'd 

by thoſe about him; and above all, principles of 

oppreſſion and tyranny. which made his ſubjects 

much apprehend the conſequence. Tho' he wa 

declared of age the preceding year, he, notwith- 

ſtanding, kepr the biſhop of Wincheſter near him, 

to make uſe of his advice; but Hubert de Burgh 

did not ſufler Henry to retain him for any time: he 

told him, that while the biſhop continued at court, 

tho' he was declared of age, yet he would be look'd 

upon as under the tuition of a Protector; and that 

it was both for his honour and intereſt to let his ſub- 

Jes ſee he was himſelf able to hold the reins of 

The biſhop of government. This advice being caſily admitted by 

Winchelteris a prince who did not penetrate to the reaſon of its 

= "is being given, the biſhop of Wincheſter received an 

Order to return to his dioceſs. 
The Engliſh had perhaps feen this prelate diſ- 
if not with joy, had not 


He dies. 


graced with indifference, 1 | 
an event immediately follow'd which convinced 
them, it was much more for their intereſt, that the 


Hubert advi- King's favour ſhould be divided. Hubert no ſooner | 


ſe the King had got rid of his rival in the adminiflration, than 
fo make him- 


{{ abſolute, he endeavour'd to ſet himſelf above the Jaws, per- 
llemy begins ſuading his maſter, that his only view was to make 
© opprels his him abſolute. It was not difficult to engage a prince 
. in ſuch a deſign, who was naturally too much in- 
clin'd to a deſpotick power. He had, beſide the 
renewal of the charters which I have juſt men- 
tion'd, exacted five thouſand marks of the city of 
London, under a pretence of their having lent the 
like ſum to prince Lewis upon his leaving England. 
Northampton had been compel'd, under as frivolous 
a pretence, to give him twelve hundred pounds 
ſterling. The monaſteries had as little favour 
ſhewn them : notwithſtanding their appeal to Rome, 


1 as. 


he had ſqueez'd very great ſums out of them, till Hexer III. 
the Pope ſhould give his deciſive ſentence. All AX 1227, 
this ſhew'd he had but very little regard for his 
ſubjects, and began to loſe him in their eſteem ; 
but what follow'd, by the violent counſel of the 
chief juſtice, entirely alienated the hearts of his peo- 
ple. On a ſudden, and when it was leaſt thought He revokes 
of, he revoked the two charters granted by the the two char- 
King his father, pretending he was under age, and "4g King 
that (notwithſtanding he had ſworn inviolably to 
maintain them) he was not bound by any promiſe 
made in his minority. Hubert on his fide, little 
concern'd at the murmurs of the people, who 
charg*d him as author of theſe pernicious counſels, 
got himſelf, this year, made earl of Kent, as a re- Hubert is 
ward for the great ſervice he had done his maſter made cart of 
by frecing him from the yoke of theſe charters, Nt 

The conduct both of the King and his miniſter, Miſunder— 
produced ſuch a diſcontent among the barons, that ffanding be- 
it was caſy to perceive they had no great affection Nin aud 
tor their ſovereign. Prince Richard, who ſoon at- — 
ter the revocation of the charters, arrived from Rickard, 
Guicnne, took advantage of the diſpoſition of the 
:obility, to brave the King ina diſpute they had on 
the following ſubject. King John having given 
ſome lands in Cornwal to a certain German gentle- 
man named Walcran, Richard was no ſooner in- 
velted in that county, but he ſummon'd Waleran 
to ſhew his title, and in the interim made a ſeiſure 
of his lands. Whether this gentleman had loſt his 
charter, or whether he thought it deiicient, he refus'd 
to obey the ſummons : but on he contrary, as if 
he had ſuffer'd a great injuſtice, complain'd to the 


King, who, without examining into the buſineſs, 


order'd the prince's officers to leave Walcran in quiet 

poſſeſſion : they however, found means to deter their 

obedience to theſe orders, 'till the return of their 

maſter, who, on his arrival, let the King know that Richard's 

he had not injured the gentleman in requring him nw. oy 
. T's , er to the 

to ſhew his original title: that he had no deſign King. 

to deprive him of his eſtate, by a direct violence; 

but that the cauſe ſhould be determined by the 

courſe of law; and to that end, oller'd to ſubmit 

it to the judgment of the peers. Henry, affronted 

at the propoſition, fell into a paſſion with his bro- 

ther, and commanded him by a prefix'd time to 

reſtore the eſtate in queſtion, or leave the kingdom: 

Richard haughtily anſwer'd, he would not without 

the ſentence of the peers do one or other, and, with- 

out waiting an anſwer withdrew to his own houſe. 

The chief juſtice, who conſtantly incited the King to 

violent meaſures, adviſed his ſeizing the perſon of 

the prince : but while Henry was wavering, Richard, 

who had left the court, went to conſult the carl 

of Pembroke upon this affair. He approved the 

princes procedure, and finding this a favourable 

opportunity to curb the arbitrary power the King 

would aſſume, thought it was not to be let lip. 

Whereſore he told Richard, that both his perſon and 

fortune were at his ſervice, and no way doubted the 

reſt of the lords being ready to make him the ſame 

offer : in effect, very ſoon after, by this nobleman's 

aſſiduity, the carls of Glouceſter, Cheſter, Warren, He makes a 

Warwick, Hereford, and a great number of barons, 2 _ 

enter'd into a league with Richard, and took up I Ts 

arms to force the King to re-eſtabliſh the charters They take u 

which he had lately made void. This confederacy arms for the 


alarm'd Hubert: as he foreſaw it might be atten. Te-eſtabliſhing 


ded by fatal conſequences, he reſolved upon recon- wr Oe 
ciling the two brothers. To ſatisfy Richard, who Henry fatisfies 
was at the head of the confederacy, he ſo managed — cry og 
aflairs, that the King gave up certain claims to their dige“ 

| 5 5 
mother's eſtate, and added to his appennage *, the 


* 'The fortune ſettled on the younger ſons of the royal family. 
Vor. I. 
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Hawa HI. eſtates which the earl of Boulogne held in England. 


Ax' 1227. 


Gregory IX 
rope. © 


Richard, fully farisfy*d with this liberality, made no 
longer mention of re-eſtabliſhing the charters, and 
che league was entirely diſſolved. Thus great men 
make the publick good the pretence either to ſerve 
their private intereſts, or to gratify their paſſions; 


which being done, they plainly ſhew the publick was 


what they had leaſt in view. ow | 
Pope Honorius died this year and was ſucceeded 
by Gregory I! 


An' 1228. Stephen Langton, cardinal and archbifhop of 
Death of car Canterbury, - ſurvived Honorius but few months. 


dinal Langton 


This prelate's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, but rhe 
monks of St. Auguſtin, to preſerve their privi- 
leges, made a haſty choice of one of their fraternity 


Election of an named Walter Hempſham. The King was offended 


archbiſhop 
which the 


at this election being made without having aſk'd his 


King oppoſes, licence, and under pretence that the father of this 


Welſh war. 


re 


monk had been hang'd for theft, refuſed his approba- 


tion of their choice. On the other hand, the fuffra- 


gan biſhops of Canterbury reſenting the choice 
having been made without them, objected to the 
new prelate, that he had run away with a nun, 
and had had ſeveral children by her, wherefore 
they refuſed to acknowledge him. Theſe oppoſi- 
tions occaſionꝰd the coneen g parties ſending their 
agents to Rome, to put an end to their diſpute. 
All this time the ſee continued vacant. 


This year, the Welſh having made inroads upon 


the Engliſh frontiers, the King march'd into their 


country to revenge it; but after harraſſing his 


„* — 
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troops, he return'd without having made any pro- Hexxy III. 
greſs. MW | | e 
At the fame time came out a fulminating bull gh, 
from the new Pope, which excommunicated the Em-cation of 
peror Frederick II for not having carry'd his arms Frederick 11, 
into the Holy-land, as he had obliged himſelf to do he Emperor, 
by a folemn oath. However haughty was this 
monarch, he was obliged to yield to the Pope, and 
to PRE his vow the following year *. 

uring theſe tranſaRiogs, the regency of Blanche, comma... 
mother of St. Lewis, occaſioned commotions in in France, «7 
France, which might have turned very much to Which Hen 
Henry's advantage, had he known how to have im-, ei 
proved them: but this prince was no way fit fort. 
the forming great deſigns: if ever he laid any 
ſchemes, it was in a wrong time, and always let 
favourable opportunities eſcape him; never an op- 
portunity offer'd more favourable than this for the 
recovery of the provinces which the Engliſn had 
loſt in France; had a right uſe been made of it. 
The Normans having embraced the intereſts of the 
barons who were confederated againſt the Queen 
regent of France ; ſent word to Henry, that it he 
wou'd repair to Normandy, he ſhould be received 
with open arms, and they would put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that valuable province: on the other hand, 
the Poitevins urged him to come and take the 
towns which the French held in their country, and 
promiſed him their aſſiſtance : at the ſame time the 


Gaſcons ſent to him the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
to let him know it would be his own fault if he did 


PX 


— 
1 


* This Emperor was crowned at Aix la Chappelle in 1215 ; in 1220 he was crown'd at Rome by Honorius III ſucceſſor to Innocent 
III, and having received the homage of all the ſtates and towns in Italy, and every where eſtabliſh'd peace, he went to his kingdom of 
Naples, where he found Thomas and Richatd, brothers of the late Pope Innocent, had with their adherents cauſed an inſurrection, and 
ſeized on part of the kingdom, he proceeded againſt them, ſeized count Richard and baniſh'd him into the kingdom of Sicily. 

Count Thomas and ſome other rebels withdrew to Rome, where the Pope joyfully received them into his protection. Some biſhops 


and officers of the in 
kingdom. | 


quiſition, being proved accomplices in this rebellion, were deprived of their employmems, and driven out of the 


; Here began the quarrel between the Pope and the Emperor; for, on the complaint made by the exiles to the Pontif, he wrote, and ſent 
ambaſſadors to Frederick, to exhort him to reſtore them to their former ſtations ; infinuating that he had aſſumed too much, in raſhly 
taking upon him to be an inſpector and judge over the eccleſiaſtick {tate ; that it was an encroachment upon the Holy-ſce ; and that if, the 
-prelates and officers had any way given him perſonal offence, he ought firſt to have apply'd to the Pope, as head of the clergy, for a de- 


Cihon of the difference between them. 


The Emperor 17 that both from the princes of the Empire and others, he had learn'd, that ever ſince the reign of Charlemagne, 


the Emperors and 


ings had had authority and ſovereign juriſdiction over the eccleſiaſtick ſtate ; that they had diſpos'd of dignities and 


beneſices to biſhops and abbots, and had, upon treaſon or miſdemeanours, alſo deprived them; that his grandfather Frederick I, and his 
father Henry VI, had always ſtrictly maintain'd this juriſdiction, and that he being now rais'd to the ſame imperial dignity, was reſolved 
to maintain the ſame authority, and neither would nor could depart from it to the prejudice of the Empire, andof his ſucceſſors. | 
That as to his hereditary kingdoms, his mother Conſtance and her predeceſſors, who had ever ſhewn a profound reſpect for, and been 


£ 


= and Sicily ; wherefore the Pope could not have the 
If the title of judge of the clergy in theſe kingdoms. 
The nuncio, who had been ſent to the Emperor, returnin 


very liberal to the church of Rome, had, down to his reign, I 1 
reaſo 


senjoy'd the ſame prerogative over the clergy of the kingdom of Na- 
n to diveſt him of the rights of his ſovereignty, and to arrogate to him- 


g to Rome with this anſwer, the Pope held a council or ſynod of cardinals 


and other prelates who excommunicated the Emperor, and publiſh'd this ſentence; confiſcated his imperial dignity and all his kingdoms, 
and abſolved the princes and ſtates of the Empire, from theoath of allegiance they had taken to him. 


The Emperor, little moved with this, left his * 


he procured his ſon, tho' but twelve years of age, to 
to 0 back to Italy. | 


ohn King of Jeruſalem 


ſs and his ſon regents of Naples and Sicily, and return'd into Germany, where 
elected King of the Romans. In his abſence the Empreſs dying obliged him 


being come to Rome to require aid of the Pope againſt the Sultan of Egypt, a marriage was agreed on 


between John's daughter Yoland, and Frederick, who was invited to Rome and reconciled to the Pope; one of the conditions of this 
marriage was, that Frederick ſhould ſet out with an army for the recovery of the Holy-land ; the Pope earneſtly deſired his abſence, 


that he might remain ſole lord of Italy. The princeſs, who was then at Ptolemais, did not arrive at Rome, till the be 
poor 1225. The marriage being conſummated, the Pope urged the Emperor's making good his promiſe, but he was all 


ginning of the 
ow'd to put it off 


or two years, upon his oath that he would at the expiration of that time, without alledging any excuſe, proceed upon the expedition ; and 


conſent to be excommunicated if he failed; but 


of the ſolemn promiſe the Emperor had made of go 
u 


ſentence of excommunication, to which he had ſubmitted himſelf, 


b onorius did not live ſo long: he was ſucceeded by Gregory IX, a relation of the two 
baniſh'd counts already mentioned. This Pontif was no ſooner in St. Peter's chair, but he ſent a 


legate a latere to ſolicit the performance 


ing into Syria; and in caſe of refuſal, under any pretence, to threaten him with the 


Frederick, who could not longer delay this voyage, immediately equipp'd a fleet, and ſet out on the eleventh of Auguſt 1 227, but fal- 


| ng NE after he had been three days at ſea, he was obliged to return; but however order'd his army to proceed. 
e 


pon his returning 


t _ pronounced ſentence of excommunication, and declared him incapable of the Empire. The Emperor, who thought he had a 
ju 5 


of France induced the Emperor to liſten to an accommodation, who comply'd and ſent, in 1229 amba 
the Pontif ſtood on ſuch high terms, that nothing was concluded. Notwithſtanding, the Emperor the nent 


cauſe for not proceeding, 
the power of the Frangipani, — 


was fo irritated, that he fought all poſſible means to mortify the Pope; and had the art to ſucceed by 
other wealthy lords of Rome; for the Pope was obliged to quit that city, and take refuge in Peruſia. 


It was on this occaſion, and at this conjuncture, that the hatred of the Guelphs and Gibelines again broke out; the former ſided with 


the Holy - ſee, the latter with the Em 


he pire, Theſe two factions had been quiet ever ſince the time of the Emperor Conrad III, in whoſe 


reign their animoſity firſt began. 


rederick, however, in Auguſt 1228, ſet ſail for the Holy · land and arrived at Acre; and in t 229 concluded on a truce for ten years with , 
the Saracens, and having been crown d King of Jeruſalem, leaving ſtrong gariſons in that city, and ſeveral other fortify'd places, he re-. 
turn d to Naples : where he found what he had ſuſpected true, that the Pope had ſent him into Syria with no other view than to make war 
upon him in Italy. His holineſs declaimed againſt the Emperor for what he had done (as to the truce) as a ſcandal to the chriſtian name, 
and would not therefore take off his excommunication. Frederick, however, aſſembling his troops, recover'd all the towns the Pope had 
ſeized on during his abſence, and ravaged the towns and villages belonging ta the Holy-ſee, to the v of Rome. St. Lewis King 


of che church. After this the Pope abſolved hinn 


ors to the Pope to that end; but 
ſent others, who concluded 


peace with his holineſs, on condition the — ſhould pay 1 20000 pidces of gold for the damage he had done in ravaging the ſtates 


nor 
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4x 1228. to drive the French out of the towns they pofſeſg'd 
in Guienne. Such earneſt invitations in ſo favou- 
rable a conjuncture, ought to have roured Henry 
to make a vigorous attempt for the recovery of 
what his father had loſt by his 
a blindneſs, attributed to the. advice of the chief 
juſtice, this prince anſwer'd, that they. mult wait 
for a more proper ſeaſon: as if he had been aſſured 
that ſuch opportunities would daily offer. We ſhall 
hereafter find, that he raſhly enter'd upon this un- 
dertaking, when there was not the leaſt proſpect: 
of ſucceeding. Thus ' twas this prince fuffer'd him- 
ſelf To BE LED BLINDFOLD BY HIS MINISTERS, 
WHO ABUSED THE EASINESS OF HIS TEMPER, and 
the weakneſs of his capacity TO MAKE THEIR OWN 
FORTUNES, WITHOUT THE LBAST REGARD TO 

THE INTEREST OF THEIR MASTE KK. 
The Pope no- The diſpute of the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
ninates ano- election was in the mean while carried on at Rome, 
— _— with extraordinary vigor; tho? the Pope was not as 
Cy: yet pleaſed to give ſentence :- but at length, the 
King's envoys falling upon the expedient of offer- 
ing him a tenth part of the perſonal eſtates in 
England and in Ireland, and this offer having greatly 
ſtrengthen'd his judgment, he annulled the election 
made by the monks; and at the ſame time, under 
pretence of preventing any diſpute which might 
ariſe from a new election, he confer*d the dignity 
of archbiſhop of. Canterbury on Richard le Grand, 
chancellor of the church of Lincoln. In this point, 
Gregory IX was more encroaching than Innocent III, 
who at leaſt would ſave appearances by making the 
monks, who were deputed to him, chuſe Langton. 
Notwithſtanding Pope Gregory's attempt was of 
more dangerous e than the procedure of 
Innocent III, yet the King and ſuffragan biſhops, 
pleaſed with the election of the monks being vacated, 
and not conſidering what a wound the church of 
England receiv*d, acknowledged the new archbiſhop. 
He demands Gregory, who would not loſe the effects of the pro- 
the tithes pro- miſes made him, ſoon after, ſent one of his chaplains 
miſe] him. to England to collect the offer'd tithes, which were 
deſtined to maintain a war againſt the Emperor. 
The King having called a parliament upon this af- 
fair, the chaplain deliver'd the Pope's letter, in 
which he very earneſtly prefſed the execution of 
what he had been encourag'd to expect. Every 
man's eyes were turn'd upon the King, imagining 
he would oppoſe this exaction, and diſavow the 
romiſe made by his envoys 3 but when they found 
be kept ſilence, they eaſily perceiv'd it was not with- 
out his orders, or at leaſt that he wanted reſolution 
openly to withſtand the Pope's will: the lords there- 
fore look d upon themſelves obliged to ſhew more 
oppoſition, of ſo great conſequence, that they unanimouſly re- 
ſolv'd not to ſuffer their vaſſals being thus expoſed 
to the exactions of the court of Rome. However, 
to give the Pope ſome ſatisfaction, they propos'd 
making him a preſent, without entering into a ſtrict 
enquiry about the effects of every particular ſubject. 
Ils very probable this expedient would have been 
. follow'd, if Stephen Seagrave, one of their body, 
had not willingly ſubmitted to the tax the Pope re 
quired, and drawn in others by his example. In a 
word, the number of thoſe who ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be 8 upon, inſenſibly augmenting, the 
Mrs og ſtinate were alſo obliged to yield, to avoid ex- 

7 poſinß themſelves to the reſentment of the Po 
and King. The clergy durſt leſs o 
they dreaded the ſentence of excommunication, with 


The nuncio is Which they were threaten d. The nuncio havin 
re in the 


collection of 
the tithes, 


thus obtain'd his end, produced a full R from 
his maſter, which authoriz id him to raiſe this tax on 
all moveable goods, of what nature ſoever. In the 
execution of this order, he was ſo very rigorous, 


har III. not take advantage of the commotions in France, 


negligence: but by being re · imburſed after what manner | they; ſhould 
judge moft proper. The biſhops and abbots muſt 
conſequently find ready money, but, as many among 


them were not yg mh to pay ſoon enough, the 
nuncio, to obviate this 


with him Italian uſurers, who advanc'd then money 
upon very 1 4 extortion. The Po 


He meets with courage than the King. This affair appear'd to them 


ppoſe this, as 


bead be ———————— + + ow RO 


that he obliged the payment of all ſorts of fruits of HxAax III. 
the earth, even of hof which were Ax 1228. 


| ther'd ; but . — 
this was not all: that it might be raiſed with more 
expedition, he compelFd the 


prelates to advance for 


the inferior clergy, reſerving to thein the liberty of: 


inconveniency, had brought 


pe thus took 
advantage of the weaknefs of the King, who might 
very eaſily have avoided this exaction, if he would 
have made a vigorous oppoſition. In effect the earl 
of Cheſter, his ſubject, prevented this levy being 
made upon his eſtates, by conſtantly maintaining, 
notwithſtanding the clamors of the nuncio, that tge 
Pope had no right upon the fees of laymen. e- 
ſide N being intimidated by the example of the 
King his father, which he had always in his, view, n 
he had alſo another reaſon, which obliged him to 
this complaiſance for the Pope. As he: propos'd to 
himſelf a deſpotick government, and the ſqueezing 
money by all manner of ways from his ſubjects, he, Kine and 
was ſenſible he ſhould ſtand in need of the Pope's Pope — Jang 
protection; and there was no method fo proper to cally maintain 
procure it as to let him ſhare in the exactions: and each other. 
we ſhall find: in the ſequel of this reign, that the 
is of and King, to pillage the Engliſh, play'd into 
each others hands. F | | 

Hardly did the people begin to loſe the memory The King 
of the oppreſſion they had ſuffer'd- from the Pope, forms the de- 
but they found themſelves under a neceſſity of furniſh- 187 of carrying 
ing the King the ſums neceſſary to maintain a war Franc. 
with France. When the commotions in that king . 
dom were quiet, and conſequently the opportunity 
of improving them to advantage eutirely loſt, Henry 
laid the plan of recovering, by his ſword, the pro- 
vinces loſt by the indolence of the King his father 
not conſidering that the affairs of France were then 
upon another footing : the lords who had oppoſed 
the regent, being humbled, and no longer in a con- 
dition to give him aſſiſtance. To put this deſign in 
execution, he reſolv d to levy a conſiderable number e am af 
of troops; for which reaſon he ſummon'd all the Ae Aa 12 
vaſſals of the crown to repair to Portſmouth imme- poriſmouth, a 
diately after Michaelmas-day: where he drew toge- ſufficient num- 
ther the fineſt army that ever was raiſed in England. ber 3 958 
Tho? this extraordinary armament became uſeleſs, — 2 . 
for want of ſhips enough to tranſport the troops. troops. 
He was ſo anger d at the diſappointment, that he 4, King lays 
called Hubert de Burgh, who had undertaken to the blame on 
make the preparations, ſeveral times a traitor 3 ac- Hubert, and 
cuſed him of having taken money of the French to ould kill 
fruſtrate the deſign : and in his rage drew his ſword  * 
to kill him, which *tis probable he had done, had 
not the earl of Cheſter ſtep'd between, not ſo much 
to ſave the chief juſtice, as to 1 the King's 
embruing his hands in the blood of a ſubject. In 
fine, 'tis uncertain whether this diſappointment was 
owing to Huberr's diſhoneſty or negligence z but 
there was a neceſlity to put off the embarkation The expedi- 
for that winter, to which the arrival of Peter Dreux, n is defer d. 
duke of Bretany, did not a little contribute; Who 
finding, by the time loſt in waiting for the tranſ- 

rts, that the Engliſh army, which was to land in 

is country, would be obliged to take up their win- 

ter quarters there, adviſed the King to delay the 
enterprize till the following ſpring. During this 
interval Hubert found means to be reſtor'd to the 
King's favour; and to continue at the head of affairs 


g | as formerly. ? 


This year the Emperor Frederick made war in Affair of 
Paleſtine, and forced the Sultan of Egypt to yield Paleſtine. 
him Jeruſalem. He might have extended his con- 
| queſts much farther, if the 2 

ope 


_ take his 


ae. Mit. 
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HeNav III. Pope had fulminated againſt him the year before 
A 1228. 2 not had more effect on the templars and hoſpi- 
tallers of that country than Frederick's bravery. 
Their hatred to him was ſo exceſſive, that they had 
combined to deliver him up to the Sultan, and had 
acquainted him with their deſign: but this prince, 
tho! an infidel, looking with horror upon the action, 
was generous enough to acquaint Frederick with it. 
This generoſity was of more advantage to him than 
if he had got the monarch into his hands; for it 
ſow'd ſuch diſſenſion among the chriſtians of Paleſtine, 
as proved extreamly prejudicial to their affairs. The 
Emperor perceiving he could hope for no aſſiſtance 
from the chriſtians of that country, and that, on the 
other hand, the Pope himſelf 4 otherwiſe employ'd the 
cruſades deſign'd againſt the Saracens, made a ten 
years truce with the Sultan and return'd into Europe. 
Tho' Henry with impatience waited for the ſpring 
that he might tranſport his army into France, yet 
his ſtay in England was not uſeleſs to him : he ob- 
tain'd, during this interval, a conſiderable preſent 
from the clergy 3 he exacted one from the city of 
London “, and that he might leave no means un- 
eſſay*d to heap up money, he tax'd the Jews, who 
were very numerous in England, in one third of all 
their effects. As ſoon as the ſpring came on he em- 
bark'd with his army at Portſmouth, and landed at 
St. Malos, where the duke of Bretany went to 
receive him; and afterwards put his ſtrongeſt towns 
into his hands. The French, in the interim, who 
had had the whole winter to make preparations, 
were poſted near Angers to ſtop his paſſage into 
Poitou. Henry allow'd them all the neceſſary time 
to fortify themſelves in this poſt, while he waited 
at Nantz the arrival of ſome troops which he ex- 
cted from Ireland. Tho' the Queen regent of 
rance had by her prudent management ſubmitted 
the malecontents of that kingdom, and that they 
had promiſed to remain quiet, yet they no ſooner 
found the King of England in Britany, and all 
Lewis's forces employ'd on that fide, than they be- 
gan a freſh commotion : this obliged the King, and 
the Queen regent to leave Anjou, and oppoſe the 
malecontents, which appear'd to them of greater 
conſequence, than any progreſs the Engliſh could 
make. This was the time for Henry to have ex- 
erted himſelf, and improv'd the opportunity; eſpe- 
cially, as the Normans at the ſame time ſollicited 
him to enter into their country, where they would 
receive and aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. 
Tho' he ſeem'd inclin'd to turn his arms on that 
ſide, yet, *tis ſaid, he was diſſuaded by his favourite, 
who told him the undertaking was liable to too many 
difficulties: for which reaſon, inſtead of marching 
into Normandy, he took the rout of Poitou, and 
made himſelf maſter of Mirebeau; after which, as 
if he had deſign'd to let the French malecontents know, 
they ought not to have any dependance upon him, 
he went to Guienne to receive the Gaſcon's oath of 
fealty. In ſhort, having loſt a great deal of time 
he return'd into Britany, where his employments 
diſcover'd his little inclination for the war. This 
conduct made it ſuſpected that his miniſters held an 
intelligence with his enemies, to whom they allow'd 
as much leiſure as was * to pacify the troubles 
of the kingdom. In effect, the Queen regent em- 
ploy'd the time, which was injudiciouſly given her, 
to come to an accommodation with the confederated 
barons. They were eaſily induc'd to it, when they 
perceiv'd that Henry did not take one ſtep to ſup- 
P al econ 
| e Queen regent being om all apprehen- 
2 che ſions 9 nde of the malecontents, andy her 


An' 1229. 
Henry raiſes 
money by un- 
juſtifiable 
means. 


He lands in 
Bretany. 


He does not 
know how to 


advantage. 


He goes into 
Guienne, 


and returns 
into Britany 
without any 
enterprize 
upon France 
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__ towards Bretany, where Henry was laviſhly Henxy jj 

conſuming his money in entertainments and diverſions, An 120 

as if he had left England with no other view than to Fre 

make a voyage for his pleaſure. At the firſt news he — 

of the enemy's approach, as he was deſtitute of England. 

money, and apprehended he ſhould have all the 

power of France to deal with, he ſhamefully return'd 

to England. It was not without great difficulty he 

was perſuaded to leave ſome of his troops in Bri- 

tany, under the command of the earls of Cheſter and 

Pembroke, to ſuſtain the duke, whom he had impru- 

dently engaged in this war. Theſe noblemen, who 

were leſs timid than their King, notwithſtanding the 

ſmall number of their troops, not only ſtop'd the 

French entering this dutchy, but even made inroads 

into Anjou and Normandy, whence they brought 

off a great booty. Thus ended the expedition which, 

inſtead of turning any way to Henry's advantage, 

only made him deſpicable in the eyes of his ſubjects, 

who would never more hear mention of another en- 

terprize againſt France, after his having made ſo ill 

uſe of ſo favourable a conjuncture. The King threw Rym Fed 

all the blame upon the treachery of the count de la T. I. * 

Marche, and the Poitevins, who had not made good | 

their promiſes : but he was himſelf the cauſe of their 

change: in all likelihood they would not have 

abandon'd him, had his conduct given them room to 

expect a powerful protection. | 5 
While Henry was buſied in Britany, there hap- ay 1230 

. ; ; 30. 

pen'd ſome commotions in Ireland. The King of Rebellion in 

Conaught taking advantage of the weakneſs of the Treland. 

Engliſh, who had ſent the flower of their troops to 

the King, invaded their lands with a great army, 

or rather a multitude of raw and undiſciplin'd people 

drawn together : but he found Jeoffery du Marais, 

chief juſtice of Ireland, a more formidable enemy 

than he imagin'd ; for he ſlew 20000 of his men, and 

took the King himſelf priſoner. 

Tho? the King had waſted the ſums granted him Av' 1241, 
for the French war in idle expences, yet he made 4 ſupply 
this ſhameful expedition a pretence for the demand- Nate the 
ing a new ſubſidy. The parliament were unwilling if 
to grant it, but at length the conſideration of this 
monarch's poverty, prevail'd on them to give him 
three marks on every fee which held immediately 
of the crown. OO 

Some little time after, Richard, archbiſhop of Thearchbi. 
Canterbury, complain'd to the King that Hubert de ſhopof Canter: 
Burgh had, after che death of the carl of Gloceſter, 229 (en 
ſeiz'd upon the caſtle of Tunbridge, which was a 
feof of the archbiſhoprick. Henry anſwer*d, that 
the wardſhip of the young earl of Gloceſter belong- 
ing to him, he had the power of giving it to the 
chief juſtice during the minority of the heir; adding, 
that he thought it very ſtrange his right ſhould be 
diſputed. This anſwer not ſatisfying the biſhop, he 
excommunicated, without diſtinction, all who with- _=—_ 
held the lands of the church; and immediately ſet the Pope. 
forward to make his complaints to the Pope. 

It was pretty near about the fame time that Prince Ri. 

Richard, the King's brother, married the counteſs chard's mani: 
dowager of Gloceſter, ſiſter to the earl of Pem- *5* 
broke; who dy'd ſoon after this marriage, leaving Death of the 
his eſtate to his brother Richard, at that time 3 1 4 
Britany, where he did conſiderable ſervice to the = _ 
ſtate. A truce of three months, ſoon after con- eſſate to his 
cluded, gave him an opportunity to return to Eng: brother, 
land: he required the eſtate his brother had left 
him, and which the King had laid hands upon. 
Henry, who ſought a pretence to make advMhtage of which the 
of it, anſwer'd, that he was inform'd the Gowege? 3 
of the deceaſed earl was with child, and therefore“ Ff We 
he could not part with it till ſhe was deliver'd : 


" = 
1 EW 1 * r 


2 In taking Frederick's dominions in Italy. = 


He gave the citizens at that time a privilege of paſſing toll-free through England, 
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Hvar III. but as he was convinc'd this pretence was falſe, he 
Au 1231. ſought one more plauſible: he accuſed Richard with 
— having held a criminal correſpondence with the 
Fren _—_. his reſidence in. Bretany; and with- 
out allowing him to juſtify himſelf, commanded him 
to leave the kingdom in a fortnight. It was ſhock- 
ing to an Engliſh nobleman to find himſelf thus 
treated, but much more ſo to a ſon of that earl of 
Pembroke who had placed the crown upon the 
King's head, and ſupported him in ſpight of all 
| the endeavours of his enemies. Richard in effect 
nichard re. left England, but it was to take poſſeſſion of the 
renges himſelf eſtates belonging to his family in Ireland: after this 
on Henry? hee levied troops, and made himſelf amends on the 
— King's demeſnes, for what he had unjuſtly withheld 
1 from him in England. Whether Henry apprehended 
The Yr and the conſequence of this rebellion, or whether he was 
kia to told, that the injury done this lord was too apparent 
his eſtates and to be juſtify'd, he recalled him from baniſhment ; 
employments. reſtor'd him his eſtates, and made him, as his bro- 
ther had been, __ 4 M 1 

-- This prince had the character of being ver 
rs haughty ih thoſe who could make no 9 
Wales, and but of readily giving way to oppoſition. Lleweline, 
makes --j prince of Wales, having lately made ſome inroads 
— upon the frontiers of England, Henry let him go 
on without reſiſtance; but the minute he imagin*d 
this prince no longer apprehended being attack'd, 
he reſolv'd to go in perſon to chaſtize him: but 
the firſt repulſe he met with cooling his warlike ardor, 
he return*d without having perform'd any thing. 
"ne" Tho? Henry was five and twenty years old, 
poſed matches he had not ſucceeded in any marriage he had pro- 
miſcarry. 
Rym.Feedera, ter of the duke of Bretany, and was even engaged 
T.1.p.271. to her by oath: but either the Pope refuſed a diſ- 
103. penſation, or ſome other reaſon broke off this 
pap. 275. contract. Some propoſitions were made him with 
regard to the daughter of the duke of Auſtria, but 
this ſucceeded no better than the former. Not long 
after he wrote to the archbiſhop of Cologne, to ac- 
quaint him with his deſign of making a ſtrict union 
with the empire, by marrying the daughter of the 
King of Bohemia, but I don't find this propoſal 
was carried any farther. He had alſo the mortifica- 
tion this year to fail in his intention of marrying the 
King of Scotland's ſecond daughter, ſiſter to the 
chief juſtice's lady. The jealouſy of the Engliſh 
lords raiſed obſtacles to this match. As they could 
not bear their King ſhould _y the younger ſiſter 
of a ſubject's wife, they made him ſuch ſtrong re- 
monſtrances on this head, that he did not think 
proper to conclude an affair to which he found fo 
violent oppoſition. I ſhall in this place add, not to 
return back, that four years after, he had thoughts of 
marrying a daughter of the earl of Ponthieu, but 
this 46m proved alſo abortive ; tho? the contract 
was made, and he had ſent ambaſſadors for a diſpen- 
ſation. to the Pope, yet, while they were upon the 
road, he alter*d his mind, and order*d them to make 
no mention of the affair. } WG 2 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had managed his 
ſineſs ſo efficaciouſly at Rome, that he obtain'd 
an order from the Pope to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
of Tunbridge, during the minority of the earl of 
Gloceſter; For this favour was of no advantage to 
him, for he died on the road in his return to Eng- 
land. The monks of St. Auſtin having received 
this news, immediately choſe the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, who was high chancellor of the kingdom; 


rag. 293. 


* of the 
archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, bu 


Election a 


roved by the the K ing having approved the choice, the new elected 
— an. archbiſhop was put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities 
oe the of his ſee, but could never obtain a confirmation 
from the Pope; to whom it was intimated, that he 

was too much dependent on the court. This was 
1" 3 for the Pontif to annul the election, 
Vor. 1, 


* 


jected; he firſt thought of marrying Volante, daugh- 


WV ” 


and order the monks to chuſe a perſon more attach'd Henry III. 
to Ne of the Be: A' 1232, 

In the beginning of the year 1232 Henry call'd YL 
a parliament, of which he 3 a ſbſay for bor wr „ 
the payment of the debts he had contracted for his which is re. 
French expedition. The earl of Cheſter anſwer'd, fuſed him. 
in the name of the lords, that they had aſſiſted him 
not only with their purſes, but even with their 
perſons, and were not obliged to do more. The 
clergy, who had no greater inclination for the King, 
requiring time to deliberate on the propoſition, the 
parliament was prorogued to Eaſter, 

The King had not only made an ill uſe of the A confederacy 
aids granted him by his parliament, but had alſo againſt _ 
given the clergy, nobility,and people, another cauſe — 
of diſcontent, which did not leſs affect them. They 
ſaw he openly abetted the uſurpations of the court 
of Rome; and, by an affected connivance, ſuffer'd 
it daily to encroach upon the rights of the Eng- 
liſh church. The Popes, not fatisfy'd with exacting 
from time to time, and under various pretences, large 
ſums from the clergy, manifeſtly aim'd at the diſ- 
poſing of all vacant benefices: and conſequently 
the rights of patrons would very ſoon be annihilated. 

Beſide, the partiality of confering much the greater 
part of the benefices on Italians and other ſtrangers, 
muſt . neceſſarily have given diſtaſte ro the Engliſh. 
This diſcontent was ſo great, that above fourſcore 
gentlemen enter*d into a confederacy to diveſt the 
Italian clergy of all they enjoy'd in England, Theſe 
confederates, headed by a knight named 'T'wingham, 
went to ſeveral houſes of theſe foreigners, and 
taking our of them whatever they found of value, 
divided it among the poor. This was done without 
any ones offering either to interrupt or puniſh the 
authors. But the Pope, being ſoon inform'd of it, 
wrote tothe King, in ſuch ſtrong terms, that one would, 
by his expreſſions, have imagined, the church had 
receiv*d a mortal wound: beſide, without reflecting Rym. Fœdera, 
that the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom requir'd T. I. 
previous informations and proceedings abſolutel 
neceſſary, he enjoin'd the King inſtantly to — 
theſe diſturbers of the peace of the church, under 
ene of being himſelf excommunicated, and his 
ingdom interdicted, if puniſhment of thoſe who 
were guilty was in the leaſt delay d. Theſe threats 
compelling the King to make a ſtrict enquiry into 
the affair, he found a greater number concern'd than 
he imagined; that even the biſhops themſclves had ei- 
ther enter'd into thisplot,orabetted it by their ſilence: 
however, to ſatisfy the Pope, the chief of the con- 
federates was ſeiz'd and ſent to Rome, according to 
the Pontif*s order; and ſome of the ſheriffs and other 
magiſtrates were impriſan'd for having neglected to 
ſuppreſs this riot. Tis probable the number and 
| 2 of the perſons concern'd prevented the at- 
ir being carried to a greater length. 


The monks of St. Auguſtin having, in the mean Another elec- 


while, in obedience to the Pope's command, elected ras , 
another archbiſhop as little agreeable to the Pontif 0,1.2,1,5, 
as the former, they were order'd to make a third annulled by 
choice. Ni paves the 8 
Whatever outward appearance of quiet was for Eubeft di.. 
ſome years in the Tisg af England's cdurt, the „I | 
minds of men were not leſs buſted : a ſtorm was the biſhop of 
gathering for the chief juſtice, which proved by ſo Wincheſter 
much the more fatal, as he was not prepar'd againſt Promoted. 
it. It was no ſooner perceived that the King; was 
capable of ſuſpecting his favourite, but Hubert's | 
enemies iriceflantly did him ill offices; and had fo 
proſperouſly carried on their ſchemes, that the King 
was prevailed upon to recall the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter to court, and make uſe of his adyice. On 
this prelate's return to the King, he immediately 


and indefatigably labour'd to ruin the favourite, 


| being very ſenſible his own ſecurity depended upon 
4 ©: 8 his 
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Henry III. 
An' 1228, 


_ had fulminated againſt him the year before 
had not had more effect on the templars and hoſpi- 
tallers of that country than Frederick's bravery. 
Their hatred to him was ſo exceſſive, that they had 


combined to deliver him up to the Sultan, and had 


An' 1229. 
Henry raiſes 
money by un- 
juſtifiable 
means. 


He lands in 
Bretany. 


He does not 
know how to 


_ take his 


advantage, 


acquainted him with their deſign : but this prince, 
tho? an infidel, looking with horror upon the action, 
was generous enough to acquaint Frederick with it. 
This generoſity was of more'advantage to him than 
if he had got the monarch into his hands; for it 
ſow d ſuch diſſenſion among the chriſtians of Paleſtine, 
as proved extreamly prejudicial to their affairs. 'The 
Emperor perceiving he could hope for no aſſiſtance 
from the chriſtians of that country, and that, on the 
other hand, the Pope himſelf t otherwiſe employ'd the 
cruſades deſign'd againſt the Saracens, made a ten 
years truce with the Sultan and return'd into Europe. 
Tho? Henry with impatience waited for the ſpring 
that he might tranſport his army into France, yet 
his ſtay in England was not uſeleſs to him: he ob- 
tain'd, during this interval, a conſiderable preſent 
from the clergy 3 he exacted one from the city of 
London *, and that he might leave no means un- 
eſſay'd to heap up money, he tax'd the Jews, who 
were very numerous in England, .in one third of all 
their effects. As ſoon as the ſpring came on he em- 
bark'd with his army at Portſmouth, and landed at 
St. Malos, where the duke of Bretany went to 
receive him; and afterwards put his ſtrongeſt towns 
into his hands. The French, in the interim, who 
had had the whole winter to make preparations, 
were poſted near Angers to ſtop his paſſage into 
Poitou. Henry allow'd them all the neceffary time 
to fortify themſelves in this poſt, while he waited 
at Nantz the arrival of ſome troops which he ex- 
cted from Ireland. Tho' the Queen regent of 
rance had by her prudent management ſubmitted 
the malecontents of that kingdom, and that they 
had 3 to remain quiet, yet they no ſooner 
found the King of England in Britany, and all 
Lewis's forces employ'd on that ſide, than they be- 
gan a freſh commotion : this obliged the King, and 
the Queen regent to leave Anjou, and oppoſe the 
malecontents, which appear'd to them of greater 
conſequence, than any progreſs 'the Engliſh could 
make. This was the time for Henry to have ex- 


erted himſelt, and improv'd the opportunity; eſpe- 


He goes into 
Guienne, 


and returns 
into Britany 


without any 


enterprize 
upon France 


\ 


At the a 
proach of the 


cially, as the Normans at the ſame time ſollicited 
him to enter into their country, where they would 
receive and aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. 
Tho! he ſeem'd inclin'd to turn his arms on that 
ſide, yet, *tis ſaid, he was difſuaded by his favourite, 
who told him the undertaking was liable to too many 
difficulties: for which reaſon, inſtead of marching 
into Normandy, he took the rout of Poitou, and 
made himſelf maſter of Mirebeau; after which, as 
if he had deſign'd to let the French malecontents know, 
they ought not to have any dependance upon him, 
he went to Guienne to receive the Gaſcon's oath of 


fealty. In ſhort, having loſt a great deal of time 


he return'd into Britany, where his employments 
diſcover'd his little inclination for the war. This 
conduct made it ſuſpected that his miniſters held an 
intelligence with his enemies, to whom they allow'd 
as much leiſure as was requiſite to pacify the troubles 
of the kingdom. In effect, the Queen regent em- 
ploy'd the time, which was injudiciouſly given her, 
to come to an accommodation with the confederated 
barons. They were eaſily induc'd to it, when they 
perceiv*d that Henry did not take one ſtep to ſup- 
port them. | 

The Choe regent being freed from all apprehen- 
ſions on ſide of the malecontents, march'd her 


1 


— 

army towards Bretany, where Henry was laviſhly Hear Il 

conſuming his money in entertainments and diverſions, A' 1229. 

as if he had left England with no other view than to pre 

make a voyage for his pleaſure. At the firſt news he — 

of the enemy's approach, as he was deſtitute of Enghnd. 

money, and apprehended he ſhould. have all the 

power of France to deal with, he ſhamefully return'd 

to England. It was not without great difficulty he 

was perſuaded to leave ſome of his troops in Bri- 

tany, under the command of the earls of Cheſter and 

Pembroke, to ſuſtain the duke, whom he had impru- 

dently engaged in this war. Theſe noblemen, who 

were leſs timid than their King, notwithſtanding the 

ſmall number of their troops, not only ſtop'd the 

French entering this dutchy, but even made inroads 

into Anjou and Normandy, whence they brought 

off a great booty. Thus ended the expedition which, 

inſtead of turning any way to Henry's advantage, 

only made him deſpicable in the eyes of his ſubjects, 

who would never more hear mention of another en- 

terprize againſt France, after his having made ſo ill 

uſe of ſo favourable a conjuncture. The King threw 

all the blame upon the treachery of the count de la 

Marche, and the Poitevins, who had not made good 

their promiſes: but he was himſelf the cauſe of their 

change: in all likelihood they would not have 

abandon'd him, had his conduct given them room to 

expect a powerful protection. | ; 
While Henry was buſied in Britany, there hap- ay 1230. 

pen'd ſome commotions in Ireland. The King of Rebellionin 

Conaught taking advantage of the weakneſs of the Lreland. 

Engliſh, who had ſent the flower of their troops to 

the King, invaded their lands with a great army, 

or rather a multitude of raw and undiſciplin'd people 

drawn together: but he found Jeoffery du Marais, 

chief juſtice of Ireland, a more formidable enemy 

than he imagin'd ; for he ſlew 20000 of his men, and 

took the King himſelf priſoner. 

Tho? the King had waſted the ſums granted him Av' 1241, 
for the French war in idle expences, yet he made A ſupply 
this ſhameful expedition a pretence for the demand. Nina de 
ing a new ſubſidy. The parliament were unwilling * 
to grant it, but at length the conſideration of this 
monarch's poverty, prevail'd on them to give him 
three marks on every fee which held immediately 
of the crown. | | ; 

Some little time after, Richard, archbiſhop of The archbi. 
Canterbury, complain'd to the King that Hubert de ſhop of Canter 
Burgh had, after the death of the carl of Gloceſter, 8 
ſeiz d upon the caſtle of Tunbridge, which was a 
feof of the archbiſhoprick. Henry anſwer' d, that 
the wardſhip of the young earl of Gloceſter belong- 
ing to him, he had the power of giving it to the 
chief juſticeduring the minority of the heir any 
that he thought it very ſtrange his right ſhould be 
diſputed. This anſwer not ſatisfying the biſhop, he 
excommunicated, without diſtinction, all who with- He Blaine 
held the lands of the church; and immediately ſet the Pope. 
forward to make his complaints to the Pope. | 

It was pretty near about the ſame time that Prince Ni. 
Richard, the King's brother, married the counteſs chard's mar- 
dowager of Gloceſter, ſiſter to the earl of Pem- s. 
broke; who dy'd ſoon after this marriage, leaving Death of the 
his eſtate to his brother Richard, at that time _— _ 
Britany, where he did conſiderable ſervice to the — _— 
ſtite. A truce of three months, ſoon after con- gate to his 
cluded, gave him an opportunity to return to Eng- brother, 
land: he required the eſtate his brother had left 
him, and which the King had laid hands upon. 

Henry, who ſought a pretence to make adviſhrage of which the 
of it, anſwer'd, that he was inform'd the 5 8 
of the deceaſed earl was with child, and therefore“ Pen 
he could not part with it till ſhe was deliver d: 


Rym. Fœden, 
T. I. p. 32ß. 


** * — 8 — ——_—_ 
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| 1 In taking Frederick's dominions in Italy. | ö 
He gave the citizens at that time a privilege of paſſing toll-free through England, 
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but 
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— | 
Hvar III. but as he was convinc'd this pretence was falſe, he 
Av 1231. ſought one more plauſible : he accuſed Richard with 
F having held a criminal ET” with the 
Fren m_ his reſidence in. Bretany; and with- 
out allowing him to juſtify himſelf, commanded him 
to leave the kingdom in a fortnight. It was ſhock- 
ing to an Engliſh nobleman to find himſelf thus 
treated, but much more ſo to a ſon of that earl of 
Pembroke who had placed the crown upon the 
King's head, and ſupported him in ſpight of all 
the endeavours of his enemies. Richard in effect 
nichard re- left England, but it was to take poſſeſſion of the 
venges himſelf .qares belonging to his family in Ireland : after this 
on Henty n he levied troops, and made himſelf amends on the 
End. King's demeſnes, for what he had unjuſtly withheld 
1 from him in England. Whether Henry apprehended 
The Ro and the conſequence of this rebellion, or whether he was 
2 to told, that the injury done this lord was too apparent 
his eſtates and to be juſtify'd, he recalled him from baniſhment ; 
employments. reſtor'd him his eſtates, and made him, as his bro- 
ther had been, —_ „ 4 E | 
je This prince had the character of being ver 
1 haughty r thoſe who could make no * 
Wales, and but of readily giving way to oppoſition. Lleweline, 
makes _ prince of Wales, having lately made ſome inroads 
— upon the frontiers of England, Henry let him go 
on without reſiſtance; but the minute he imagin*d 
this prince no longer apprehended being attack'd, 
he reſolv'd to go in perſon to chaſtize him : but 
the firſt repulſe he met with cooling his warlike ardor, 
he return*d without having perform'd any thing. 
geen mo Tho! Henry was five and twenty years old, 
pod matches he had not ſucceeded in any marriage he had pro- 
miſcarry. 
Rym.Feedera, ter of the duke of Bretany, and was even engaged 
T. I. p. 271. to her by oath : but either the Pope refuſed a diſ- 
103. penſation, or ſome other reaſon broke off this 
pap. 275. contract. Some propoſitions were made him with 
regard to the daughter of the duke of Auſtria, but 
this ſucceeded no better than the former. Not long 
after he wrote to the archbiſnop of Cologne, to ac- 
quaint him with his deſign of making a ſtrict union 
with the empire, by marrying the daughter of the 
King of Bohemia, but 1 don't find this propoſal 
was carried any farther. He had alſo the mortifica- 
tion this year to fail in his intention of marrying the 
King of Scotland's ſecond daughter, ſiſter to the 
chief juſtice's lady. The jealouſy of the Engliſh 
lords raiſed obſtacles to this match. As they could 
not bear their King ſhould 8 the younger ſiſter 
of a ſubject's wife, they made him ſuch ſtrong re- 
monſtrances on this head, that he did not think 
proper to conclude an affair to which he found ſo 
violent oppoſition. I ſhall in this place add, not to 
return back, chat four years after, he had thoughts of 
marrying a daughter of the earl of Ponthieu, but 
this 2 proved alſo abortive; tho the contract 
was made, and he had ſent ambaſſadors for a diſpen- 
ſation to the Pope, yet, while they were upon the 
road, he alter'd his mind, and order'd them to make 
no mention of the affair. } th 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had managed his 
buſineſs ſo efficaciouſly at Rome, that he obtain'd 
an order from the Pope to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
of Tunbridge, during the minority of the carl of 
Gloceſter ; but this favour was of no advantage to 
him, for he died on the road in his return to Eng- 
land. The monks of St. Auſtin having received 
this news, immediately choſe the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, ho was high chancellor of the Kingdom; 


pag. 293. 


Death of the 
archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 


pproved the choice, the new elected 
an- archbiſhop was put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities 
the of his ſee, but could never obtain a confirmation 

from the Pope; to whom it was intimated, that he 


was too much dependent on the court. This was | 
reaſon ſufficient for the Pontif to annul the election, | 


Vor. I, 


* 


jected; he firſt thought of marrying Volante, daugh- 


* 


and order the monks to chuſe a perſon more attach'd Hznzy III. 
to the intereſts of the Holy-ſee. Ax' 1232, 

In the beginning of the year 1232 Henry call'd YL 
a parliament, of which he demanded a ſubſay for 4 
the payment of the debts he had contracted for his which is re. 


French expedition. The earl of Cheſter anſwer'd, fuſed him. 


in the name of the lords, that they had aſſiſted him 
not only with their purſes, but even with their 
perſons, and were not obliged to do more. The 
clergy, who had no greater inclination for the King, 
requiring time to deliberate on the propoſition, the 
parliament was prorogued to Eaſter, 

The King had not only made an ill uſe of the A confederacy 
aids granted him by his parliament, but had alſo __ = 
given the clergy, nobility,and le, another cauſe T8y- 
of diſcontent, which did not leſs affect them. They 
ſaw he openly abetted the uſurpations of the court 
of Rome; and, by an affected connivance, ſuffer'd 
it daily to encroach upon the rights of the Eng- 
Iiſh church. The Popes, not ſatisfy'd with exacting 
from time totime, and under various pretences, large 
ſums from the clergy, manifeſtly aim'd at the diſ- 
poling of all vacant benefices: and conſequently. 
the rights of patrons would very ſoon be annihilated. 
Beſide, the partiality of confering much the greater 
part of the benefices on Italians and other ſtrangers, 
muſt . neceſſarily have given diſtaſte to the Engliſh. 
This diſcontent was ſo great, that above fourſcore 
gentlemen enter*d into a confederacy to diveſt the 
Italian clergy of all they enjoy'd in England. Theſe 
confederates, headed by a knight named 'Twingham, 
went to ſeveral houſes of theſe foreigners, and 
taking out of them whatever they found of value, 
divided it among the poor. This was done without 
any ones offering either to interrupt or puniſh the 
authors. But the Pope, being ſoon inform'd of it, 
wrote tothe King, in ſuch ſtrong terms, that one would, 
by his expreſſions, have imagined, the church had 
receiv*d a mortal wound: beſide, without reflecting Rym. Fœdera, 
that the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom requir'd T. I. 
previous informations and proceedings abſo wy 


neceſſary, he enjoin'd the King inſtantly to puni 


theſe diſturbers of the peace of the church, under 
458 of being himſelf excommunicated, and his 

ingdom interdicted, if puniſhment of thoſe who 
were guilty was in the leaſt delay d. Theſe threats 
compelling the King to make a ſtrict enquiry into 


the affair, he found a greater number concern'd than 


he imagined; that even the biſhops themſelves had ei- 


ther enter'd into thisplot,orabetted it by their ſilence : 


however, to ſatisfy the Pope, the chief of the con- 
federates was ſeiz d and ſent to Rome, according to 
the Pontif*s order; and ſome of the ſheriffs and other 
magiſtrates were impriſon'd for having neglected to 
ſuppreſs this riot. *Tis probable the number and 
yung: of the perſons concern'd prevented the at- 

ir being carried to a greater length. T7 5 

The monks of St. Auguſtin having, in the mean Another elec- 
while, in obedience to the Pope's command, elected tion of an 


another archbiſhop as little agreeable to the Pontif eee 


| . , Canterbu 
as the former, they were order'd to make a third annulled 4 


choice, 45% 3 5 | c g 10 78 8 
Whatever outward appearance of quiet was for Hlubaft d. 
ſome years in the King of England's cdurt, the A . an 
minds of men were not leſs buſied: a ſtorm was the biſhop of 
gathering for the chief juſtice, which proved by ſo Wincheſter | 
much the more fatal, as he was not prepar'd againſt Promoted. 
it. It was no ſooner perceived that the King was 
capable of ſuſpecting his favourite, but Hubert's 


enemies inceſſantly did him ill offices; and had ſo 


proſperouſly- carried on their ſchemes, that the King 

was prevailed upon to recall the biſhop of Win- 

cheſter to court, and make uſe of his adyice, On 

this prelate's return to the King, he immediately 

and indefatigably labour'd to ruin the favourite; 

being very na own ſecurity depended , 
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Book VIII. 


Henry II. 
An' 1232. 


his fall. Ashe induſtriouſly 1 every opportunity 


to farther this deſign, he laid hold on one, which very 


ſoon offer d. The prince of Wales having made 
ſome incurſions on the Engliſh with impunity, the 


' biſhop of Wincheſter repreſented to the King, that it 
was a great ſhame to ſuffer ſo deſpicable a people to 


pillage England without the leaſt oppoſition. ' The 


King anſwer'd, that he not only wanted money to 
undertake this war, but his treaſurers had inform'd 


him, that his ordinary revenues wou'd not ſupply 
the expence of his houſhold. This acknowledgment 
gave the prelate a pretence, he wanted, to condemn 


the conducts of the firſt miniſter. He repreſented 


to the King, that this ſcarcity of money couꝰd pro- 
ceed only from a miſmanagement of his Exchequer ; 
that thoſe who had the handling of his treaſure 


were not called to account; that the King's wards 


were daily diſpos'd of to private men, without any 
advantage accruing to the treaſury : and that lit- 


tle benefit was reap'd by the revenues of vacant be- 


nefices, or of lands which fell to the crown by either 
deaths or confiſcations : adding, theſe were the 
ſprings which uſed to fill the coffers of the _ 
his predeceſſors 3 ſet them above . e the aſſi- 
ſince of their parliament, and conſequently made 
them much more independent. Henry, in purſu- 
ance of this advice, called all the ſheriffs and others 
who had the receipt of money to account, and ap- 
eee the biſnop of Wincheſter's . e Peter 

ivaux, treaſurer of the houſnold . This was a trial 
only which the biſnop made of his intereſt, that he 


might with greater eaſe carry on the execution of 


Hubert is 
deprived of his 
employment 
of chief juſtice 
which is given 
to deagrave. 


his main deſign. Theſe alterations were follow d by 
ſome others, which tended to the removing from 
court the creatures of the chief juſtice, whoſe inte- 
reſt ſenſibly decay'd in proportion, as it was obſerv d 
that of his rival increas d. In ſhort, the biſhop ſo 
influenced the King, that he wrought upon him to 


give the poſt of chief juſtice to his intimate friend 
Seagrave, and to diſplace Hubert, tho' he had a 


patent to hold this dignity for lite. | 
It rarely happens that a favourite declines gra- 


dually, The hatred of a ow is commonly pro- 


port ion'd to his paſt a 


ion, and *tis ſeldom 


-tound that the former of theſe paſſions is leſs in 


affection, they ſeek means to; juſtify their own in- 


extream than the latter. Sovereigns, for the moſt 
part, proceed, on theſe occaſions, on a pripeiple 
of pride, which they themſelves often do not diſ- 
cern 3 for in proportion to their cooling in their 


conſtancy, and often impure that as a crime to the 
favourite, which was the cauſe of his having been 


ſo. A remarkable proof of this was ſeen in the 


fall of Hubert de Burgh : never favourite had a 


pour aſcendant over à maſter; his counſels, which 
tter'd the King's paſſions, were, during the time 
of his being in favour, ſo many oracles; but as foon 


as this prince was prejudiced againſt him, he look*d 
upon his former counſels as ſo many acts of trea- 


ſon : tis certain it would be difficult to juſtify. all 


this favourite did, but there is great probability 


that the accuſations brought againſt him, were 


The Kin 
would oblige 
Hubert to 
give up his 
accounts, 


Hubert 
endeavours to 
elude it. 


to make up, he endeavoured to avoi 


blended with a great deal of calumny. Few days 
after he had been diſmiſs'd from his 1 
the King ſent: for him into his preſence, and requi- 


red an account of all the money that had paſs'd thro? 


his hands. Such an account 3 very difficult 


ing a patent of King John's, by which that prince 


declared, That being es ſatisfy'd of his in- 
tegrity, he diſcharged him 


om the giving any 


account. The biſhop of Wincheſter anſwer' d, that 
deed might be good for what had been tranſacted in 


I; 


WE 3 I 


— 


it by produce- 


— 


the laſt reign, but that he could not diſpenſe with Hey 11, 
giving an account of his adminiſtration in the pre- Au 1232. 
ent : adding, that he did not ſtand charged with 2 
this alone, but that he was accuſed with ſeveral 

other crimes; particularly, with having given the 

King pernicious counſel, to the very great detri- 

ment both of his maſter's private affairs, and of 

thoſe of the ſtate. Hubert, perceiving by this charge 

that his ruin was determin'd, required time to 

make his defence, which cou'd not be refuſed him. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, who ſtood in need of 

the barons to condemn him, durſt not diſoblige 

them by excluding him from a privilege which 

he had a right to as a peer of the realm: and 

*tis poſſible they would have made it their own caſe 

if the court had abſolutely refuſed him. | 

Whether Hubert was conſcious that he was 5, Ki," 
guilty, or whether he deſpaired of clearing himſelf ek. by 
before judges, moſt of whom were his declar'd ene- procedure a. 
mies, inſtead of appearing on the day appointed for Sink Huber, 
his trial, he withdrew to the priory of Merton, whence 
he flatter d himſelf they durſt not force him. Some- 
time after, the parliament meeting at Lambeth, 
granted the King a ſubſidy of the 14th part of the 
perſonal eſtates of the ſubjects. This affair being 
over, and the lords deſired to proceed to the 
trial of Hubert de Burgh, cited him to appear in 
parliament ; but he refuſed to obey the fummon. 

On this refuſal the King, who was violent in his 
paſſions, commanded the mayor of London to force 
him out of that azyle, and to bring him alive 
or dead. The citizens joyfully laid hold on this 
occaſion to revenge themſelves on a miniſter to 
whom they had conceiv'd an implacable hatred, 
from the time he had been ſo rigorous in Con- 
ſtantine's affair. About twenty thouſand of them, 
immediately aſſembling, reſolved to execute the 
King's orders without mercy: however, ſome of 
the principal citizens apprehending what might 
attend ſo haſty an order, repreſented the conſe- 
quences to the biſnop of Wincheſter; who an- 
ſwer'd, that let what wou'd happen, the King was 
to be obey d: but the remonſtrances the earl of 
Cheſter made to the King himſelf, produced a 
better effect. He repreſented to him, that ſo tumul- 
tuous an aſſembly might produce very dangerous 
effects, and cauſe a ſedition in city, which per- 
haps might not eaſily be quell'd; and let him 
know, that ſo violent a proceeding wou'd make 
all the world blame him, halls ſtrangers, who, 
not having the ſame prejudice againſt Hubert, 
wou'd think ſuch a manner of treating him very 
extraordinary; ſince there were not wanting other 
means to puniſh him if he was guilty, In a word, 
he made him apprehend the Pope's reſentment 
wou'd not ſuffer the ſanctity of this azyle to be vio 
lated with impunity. Henry, perſuaded by theſe re- 
ſons, ſent a counter order to the mayor, who had 
a good deal of difficulty to diſperſe the mob. 

Hubert, of all the friends his proſperity counted, Hubert i 
had but one left who durſt ſpeak for him, and dragg d out 
that was the archbiſhop of Dublin z [whoſe ſolicita- of — i 
tions, at length, prevailed. on the King to allow him has ci 
more time for his defence. In this interval, Hu- 
bert having quitted the | abbey to make a viſit 
to his lady at St. Edmundſbury, and the King 
being adviſed of it, ſent ſoldiers after him, who found 
him in a little chappel, where he had taken re- 
fuge, having a croſs in one hand, and a pix * in 
the other; which, being violently taken fggm him, 
they ty'd his legs under the belly of a k®tſe,' and 


in that infamous manner brought him to the tower * 
of London. All the churches, as well as all that 
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+ Treaſurer of his chamber, the term uſed by Mr, Rapin, and by Mr. Daniels ; egg 1 * 


Is the box in which the hoſt is kept. 
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grey III. depended on them, being, at that time as ſo many 
an! 1232-, azyles which cou'd not be violated with impunity, 
this incroachment which the King had newly made, 
alarm'd the whole body of the clergy. The 
biſhop of London was no ſooner inform'd of it, 

but he went to him, and declared he would ex- 
communicate all, who directly, or indirectly, had 

any hand in the outrage. The King, frighten'd 

The King with his menace, order*d Hubert to be carry'd back 
ck to the chapel whence he had been taken: but at the 


10 him. any proviſion might be carry*d to him, under the 
penalty of being themſelves hanged. The archbi- 

1. ſhop of Dublin, perceiving his friend cou'd not long 
＋ hold out in his then ſituation, again interceeded 


Dublin vainly for him, and with tears in his eyes, beg'd to know 


is ſent to | 
— za's of the people, who rejoiced at the opportu- 
nity of inſulting him in his misfortune. 

But while he was in anxiety of mind, expecting 
the ſevere ſentence, with which he was threaten'd, 
his affairs took a new turn from the King's na- 
tural levity, who cou'd never long continue in the 
ſame mind. Indeed there are two reaſons to be 
given for this change. The firſt was the death of 
the carl of Cheſter, a great enemy to Hubert, tho? 
he diſapproved the irregular methods the King 
would have taken to have deſtroy'd him: The 
ſecond was a large ſum of money which the priſoner 
had depoſited with the templars, and which he vo- 


The King 1s 
pacified. 


luntarily gave up to that prince upon his demand- 


| ing it. Thus Hubert found Henry's anger gra- 
Tie ton of ddally abate, at a time he expected to experience 
Wicheftes the moſt cruel effects of his hatred. This change 
endeavours to alarm*d the biſho of Wincheſter, who, fearing the 
kindle his King's affection for his old miniſter ſhou'd again 
auger. be fevived, made a new effort for the intire de- 
ſtruction of ſo formidable an enemy. He took oc- 
eaſion, from the money he had depoſited with the 
templars, to accuſe him of THEFT, AND RAPINE, 
faying 11 WAS IMPOSSIBLE HE COU'D, BY 
LAWEUL MEANS, ACQUIRE SUCH RICHES. This 
accuſation was back'd by all Hubert's enemies, who, 
finding the King began to have ſome tenderneſs 
for him, went in a body to require his being put 
to death: but the King anſwer'd, with great re- 
ſolution, that he wou'd never ſuffer” that man to 
whom his father had been, and himſelf was indebted, 
for ſuch great ſervices, to die ignominiouſly. He ſur- 
ceaſed! his proſecution, and leaving! him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his patrimony, and what he had purchaſed 
| with his own money, was ſatisfy'd with ſtripping; 
Huber him of every thing elſe. When the King's ineli- 
puon'din nation was r ſome lords, who durſt not be- 
£ _ fore ſpeak for Hubert, interceeded for him to the 
King, and obtain'd, that he ſhould be ſent to the 
ccaſtſe of the Devizes, till heſhou'd otherwiſe pleaſe to 
diſpoſe of him. Thus ended this affair (which made ſo 
much noiſe) to the biſhop of Wincheſter's great 
mortification, who hoped Hubert wou'd not get 
off, but by leaving his head upon a ſcaffold. 
Fourth Keihard Blundy, profeſſor o divinity in Oxford, 
election of an being; in a new ion, choſen to the ſee of Can- 
cxldiſhop of terbury, with the King's approbation, immediate- 
ly ſet out for Rome to be confirm d. 


It might be imagined that the diſgrace of Hu- HzN AX III. 
bert de Burgh wou'd have made he hy miniſter , Av'.1233- 
keep within the bounds of moderation, and ſhew 
more regard for the Engliſh : but contrary to every The biſhop of 
one's expectation, it produced a very different ei- Wincheſter 
fect. Inſtead of varying from his predeceſſor's plan, aims at an 
the biſhop of Wincheſter chought only of a deſpo- a7 
tick government, and at the ſame time of ſecurin N 
himſelf from the plots of thoſe who wou d oppoſe his 
deſigns 3 he inſinuated to the King, that among 
the barons, there were ſeveral who were not in re- 
ality zealous for his ſervice, and whoſe only view 
was to make themſelves independent : adding, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to think on ſome me- 
thods to repreſs their preſumption: but while they 
were, by their diſtinguiſh'd and lucrative employ - 
ments, and by their governments, in ſome meaſure 
maſtery of the kingdom; in a word, while they 
continued in poſſeſhon, of what might ſtill encreaſe 
their inſolence, the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking 
would be next to impoſſible : it was therefore neceſ- 
ſary gradually to deſtroy their power, by deprivin 
them of their employments and governments, bn. 
giving them to ſtrangers, who might be brought 
into the kingdom, that the King might have, in 
theſe foreigners, a reſource in caſe of neceſſity: 
that the fortify'd towns, and thoſe loyments 
which procure the greateſt intereſt, and give the 
greateſt authority among the people, being put 
into the hands of men, who, both for their own 

intereſt, and from a principle of gratitude would 
be devoted to the King; it would be uſeleſs for the 
barons to endeavour at maintaining their pretended 
privileges. Counſel ſo adapted to the King's incli- 
nations, could not fail of 'being well received'; and 
| he made not the leaſt ſcruple of purſuing the advice. 
Very ſoon after bob thoakind Gaſcon or Poitevin * He invites 4 
knights arrived, whom the biſhop of ' Wincheſter Seen 
their countryman, and Peter Rivaux his ſon, tho? v Prglandr 
paſſing for his nephew, had ſent for: Theſe fo. 7 ©5 
reigners were not only put into conſiderable govern- 
ments and employments, but the King gave his 
wards into their keeping, and by theſe means they 
procured very advantageous marriages for them- 
ſelves, to the prejudice of all the Engliſh nobility. 
This ſtep was very diſpleaſing to the barons who 
eaſily foreſaw the conſequences ; and they cou'd not, 
without regret, ſee themſelves ſhut out of «thoſe em- 
ployments to which they had right'to pretend, while 
the King laviſh'd his ' favours upon foreigners. But 
the biſhop of Wincheſter did not ſuffer their mur- 
murs to reach the King's ear, or had the art, if he 
could not prevent his hearing them, to hinder their 
making any impreſſion on his min. | 
Richard earl of Pembroke was the firft who ven- The earl of 
"tured openly to complain of this procedure. He Pembroke | 
boldly repreſented to the King, that in placing his males a 
\ whole truſt and confidence in ſtrangers, he ſo alie- 4 
nated the affe&ions of his ſubjects, that their di. 
content muſt neceſſarily be attended with fatal con- 
ſequences: he told him in plain terms, that if he 
continued thus to prefer foreigners to the Engliſh, 
he would force the barons to find means for delivering 
the kingdom from theſe leaches. The figit miniſter 
who was by: did not give the King leave to anſwer. 
He told the earl, that pretending to reſtrain the Anſwer made 
ſovereign from the liberty of employing ſuch per- by he 5 
ſons 48 he judged tmoſt proper for the defence of the nere 
crown, was an ihſolence which deſerved puniſhment : frritate the 
adding, that if the ſtrangers, already in the King: barons. 
dom, were hot enough to reduce the rebellious ſub- 


| je&s to their duty, a greater number ſhould be intro. 


| duced: This haughty and imprudent anſwer, cauſed 


| — — | — — — OD 4 — — — — — — 
e This biſhop of Wincheſter was Peter de Rupihus: ĩt does not here appear what country man he was, whether Poitevin or Gaſcon ; 
I conclude he was not both, Mr. Rapin lets us Kno he was one or other ; tho tiv not plain from him which, Daniel ſays he 
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Hwy III. a general diſcontent among the barons. From that 

As 1233. al, 2 they began to withdraw from court, and to 

lay the plan of a confederacy to ſtop the courſe of 

the deſpotick power the King aim'd at by the vio- 

lent counſels of his miniſter. _ | 

They refuſe to Some time after, the King having called a 2 

appear in Par- Ijament, the barons, in conſequence of the reſolu- 

_— tion taken among themſelves, refuſed to appear 3 

they were ſummon'd a ſecond time, bur perſiſted in 

their reſolution : at length, hearing a new band of 

FOREIGNERS was arrived TO STRENGTHEN THE 

COURT PARTY, they aſſembled, in a body, to con- 

ſult what meaſures were to be taken. The reſult 

was to ſend deputies tothe King, to let him know, 

if he did not remove from his perſon and councils 

both the biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poitevins, 

they had taken the reſolution to place upon the 

They threaten throne a prince who would have more regard for 

411 the laws of the kingdom. So formal a declaration 

* gene the miniſter a plauſible pretence to irritate 

the 

proper to incite him to the moſt violent methods for 

Henry under- the reducing them to oþedience. Henry yielding 

rakes to reduce himſelf blindly up to the guidance of this prelate, 

them by force. began to follow his advice, in compelling ſome of the 

lords to give him their children in hoſtage. After 

this, he prepared pretty openly to make war upon 

ſuch as ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. When he thought 

himſelf in a condition to be fear'd, he called a par- 

liament, deſigning to have the moſt obſtinate con- 

demn'd. The lords being ſummon'd, did indeed 

attend; but with ſuch a number of followers, as 

ſet them above all apprchenſions of force. The earl 

of Pembroke was upon the road, to be alſo preſent 

at this parliament, as he was thoroughly perſuaded 

the King had not the power to prevail on the 

The earl of members to come to any reſolution to his prejudice : 

Pembroke but upon the advice he received, that the court de- 
withdraws into , . . ; 

Wales, ſign'd to employ againſt him more ſpeedy and: leſs 

uncertain means, he return'd back and withdrew 

into Wales. The barons foreſight having broken 

the King's meaſures, he prorogued the parliament, 

ſearing he * fall into the pit he had dug 

for others. is deſign of making the parlia- 

ment proceed againſt the barons having failed, 

he reſolved upon employing open force: where- 

fore he ſummon'd all the vaſſals of the crown 

The King uſes to bring him troops to Gloceſter; an order 

— — © which the carl of Pembroke and ſome others did 

rely. . l fb . 

not think fit to obey. This refuſal giving him a 

plauſible pretence to tall upon them, he waſted their 

eſtates, deſtroy *d their parks, carry'd off the furni- 

ture of their houſes, and diſtributed their ſpoils a- 

mong the Poitevins. Had the barons been firmly 

united among themſelves, the King would never 

have ae upon ſuch violent proceedings; but 

The earl of there being a diſſention in that body, ſome of them 

Pembroke broke off and left the others expos'd to the King's 

Rs. n reſentment. The carl of Pembroke, deſerted by moſt 

chekblince of Of his confederates, finding himſelf too weak to re- 

Wales, ſiſt, had recourſe to Lleweline, prince of Wales, 

Henry vainly who afforded him both protection and aſſiſtance. 

388 Henry, in the mean time, having received a new 

reinforcement of Poitevins, advanced as far a Here- 


ford, with a 255 to ſeize upon the caſtles the 
ad in that county: but the re- 
ac-v.amoua- ſiſtance he met with from the firſt he aſſaulted, ſoon 


He propoſes an earl of Pembroke 


tion to tlie 


war, allay'd this great heat. As he loſt time before this 
place, he thought of a ſtratagem which ſucceeded. | 


He pretended that he would refer, the difference be- 
tween him and the harons to the parliament, which 
was to meet the October following; and even en- 
gaged his royal word, that he would conſider their 
complaints: but his former behaviour having loſt 
the credit of his word, ſome of the —_— became 
ſccurity tor his making good his promiſe. After 
this, he required the caſtle he lay before to be given 


ing againſt the barons, he neglected nothing 


— 
up to him, promiſing to deliver it to the earl of Hens I 
Pembroke fitteen days after. Theſe expedients be. Aw * 
ing agreed to, the caſtle was put into his hands; ©” | 
but when the fifteen days were expired he laugh'd 4. 
at the earl's credulity, and refuſed to make good days 4. 
his engagement. Theſe were the leſſons the biſhop of | 
Wincheſter gave his prince: I mean, to look upon the 

breach of his word as a trifle, and to behave after 

ſuch a manner that his ſubjects were obliged to aſk 

ſecurity for the performance of his promiſes, 

The parliament meeting, as it was agreed, in the The part; 
month of October ; the King was earneſtly entreated ment make 
by all the lords to place his confidence in, and reſtore '*monftrancy 
his ſubjects to his good opinion. They repreſented o him. 
to him, that the adminiſtration of publick affairs 
more naturally belong'd to the peers of the kingdom 
than to ſtrangers, and that he could not prefer theſe 
without maniteſt injuſtice done to the others : but 
above all, they humbly petition'd him not to intro- 
duce the pernicious cuſtom of treating,as traitors and | 
rebels, any who were not lawfully convicted. The Imprudentas. 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who, on like occaſions, never ſwer of the 
tailed anſwering for his maſter, reply'd, after a man- — Wit 
ner which plainly diſcover'd thoſe maxims which he 
had inculcated in the prince, and told them, that 
the Engliſh peers aſſumed too much in ſetting them- 
ſelves upon the foot of French peers ; that there 
was a wide difference between them: that it was an 
egregious inſult upon the royal prerogatives, to aim 
at diveſting the King of the right of chuſing ſuch 
Judges as he thought proper for the puniſhment of 
thoſe ſubjects as ſhould diſobey his orders. At theſe 
words, which contain'd maxims ſo contrary to li- The biſhops 
berty, all the biſhops riſing, with one accord, from threaten toex. 
their ſeats, threaten'd him with excommunication : communicate 
but he deſpis'd their menace, and maintain'd, that n 
he was not ſubject to their juriſdiction, having been 
conſecrated by the Pope. However, as this reaſon | 
might not prove ſufficient, he beforehand appealed He appeal ta 
to the Pontif againſt all the biſhops might act againſt the Pope. 
him. Appeals to the court of Rome were at that 
time ſo highly reſpected, that the biſhops, not 
daring to excommunicate him by name, contented 
themſelves with lancing their bolts in general againſt 
all who alienated the King's affection from his 
people. | pk 

The earl of Pembroke, in the interim, finding The earl of 
all his inſtances for the recovery of his caſtle were 2 1 
ineffectual, laid ſiege to it, and in few days took tas hi 28 
it. The King was greatly enraged at the news, caftle. 
and commanded the biſhops to excommunicate the 
earl; but he had the mortification to meet with a 
denial. They anſwer'd him, that they could not The biſhops 
ſee any lawful cauſe for excommunicating that refuſe to er. 
nobleman, who had done no more than poſſeſs'd 1 
himſelf of an eſtate which belong'd to him, and 
which the King had promis'd to reſtore him. 

Henry finding he could not induce the biſhops to The King 
ſhew him this complaiſance, reſolved to take fatis- . 
faction with his ſword for the affront he had re- 
ceiv'd. To which end, he order'd all the lords | 
to repair to Gloceſter immediately after All- 
Saints-Day, with all their troops. His forces being 
aſſembled, he placed himſelf at their head, and 
march'd into Wales; but he was no ſooner enter'd 
the country, than he found himſelf in very great 
want of proviſion and forage, the earl of Pembroke 
having had the foreſight to waſte all the country, 
through which the royal army was to paſs. This 
diſappointment obliging him to change his rout, he 
enter'd the county of Monmouth, where he made 
ſome ſtay, to give orders for the ſubſiſting of his 
army. In the mean time the earl of Pembroke, His army i, 
the general officers had taken up their quarters in _ * 
the caſtle of Gry ſmond, and that the army was 
encamped about it, made, in the night, an unex- 
pected 


having been informed that the King and moſt of ſurprized and 
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fe withdraws 


Gloceſter. 


The earl of 
Pembroke 15 


Gloceſter. 


— — 
* 


pected attack upon theſe troops, and entirely routed 
them. This ſo broke the King's meaſures, who 
loſt in this action five or fix Fendred horſes, and 
moſt of his baggage, that notwithſtanding his army 
was ſtill ſuperior to the earl's, he withdrew to 
Pembroke finding the King drew off, 
reſolved to beſiege the caſtle"ot Monmouth, in 
which Baldwin de Guiſnes a Flemming of great re- 


— ſome advantage. In the beginning of the year 1234 


akettpriſoner, putation commanded. This governor imagining 
1 the earl would, with but few in company, draw 
* pretty near to reconnoltre the place, laid an ambuſh 
for him ſo . rage that he was on a ſudden 
encompaſs'd and taken priſoner. This accident had 
certainly drawn on the ruin both of the earl and his 
party, if by an unexpected piece of _ fortune, 
at the time he was carrying to the caſtle; Baldwin 
had not been mortally wounded with an arrow. The 
ſhot he received obliging his men to halt to give 
him ſome help, afforded the earls army, not only 
time to reſcue their general, but to kill or take 
priſoners all who had come out of the caſtle, 
riterteſeapes During theſe tranſactions in Wales, Hubert de 
om of priſon, Burgh was ruminating on the means to deliver him- 
and takes re- ſelf from a new danger which threaten'd him. He 
fog „% had received intelligence that the biſhop of Win- 
duch. cheſter reſolving to get rid of him (that he might 
do it with more eaſe) earneſtly ſolicited the King 
to have the keeping of the caſtle of the Devizes. 
The danger in which Hubert found himſelf, obli- 
ging him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to avoid it, 
he had the good luck to prevail on ſome of his 
guards to give him an opportunity of eſcaping, 
and taking refuge in a country church. His e1- 
cape was no ſooner known, but the governor pur- 
ſued him, with a party of ſoldiers; violently forc'd 
him from the foot of the altar, where they found 
him, and carried him back to the caſtle. Had he 
been retaken any where bur in a church very few 
would have given themſelves any trouble about him : 
but the violation of the azyles, ſeem'd to the clergy 


He is taken 
out of it by 
force. 


of ſuch dangerous conſequence, that the biſhop 


of Saliſbury made it his own caſe, the outrage 
being committed in # church within his dioceſs : 
He immediately went to the Devizes, and endea- 
vour'd to perſuade the governor to ſend back the 
priſoner to the place from whence he had been forced. 
his ſolicitations proving vain, he excommunicated 
all the gariſon, and that inſtant ſet out to make 
his complaints to the King, ſeconded by the biſhop 
of London, and ſome other prelates, who ſo warm] 
repreſented this violation, that they obtain'd the 
Heisfentback priſoner's being ſent back to his azyle : this favour 
again, proved however but of little uſe to Hubert, ſince 
the King at the ſame time order'd the ſheriff of the 
county to hinder any proviſions being carried to 


He isdeliverg him: the next day he was freed by a troop of 


byſome armed men, who gave him an opportunity of with- 
aned men. drawing into Wales, where he join'd the earl of 
Pembroke. | | | 

The Pope an. The electiòn of Richard Blundy to the archie- 
null the Ppiſcopal ſee of Canterbury not being approved of 
— cleftion at Rome, the Pope, as he had done with the prece- 
— ding elections, ſet it aſide: but leaſt the monks 
tebury, and might be again wrong, he gave them power to 
cules Ed. elect Edmund a prebend of Saliſbury. Twas 
— be after this manner the Popes, by degrees, became 

25 directors of the elections of the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury, by making all void, 'till thoſe whom they 


intended to favour were choſen. | 1 
From the time the King retired, the earl of 


Ax' 1234. 


he earl of Pembroke continued his progreſs, and daily obtain'd 


he defeated a ſmall detachment of the army com- 
manded by John of Monmouth, who thought to 
ſurprize him, but was himſelf ſurprized. After 
this victory, he ravaged the eſtates of the King's 


counſellors, which were onithe frontiers of Wales, 


Ne. 24 Vor. I. 


and therefore ſhut himſelf up in Wincheſter, leavin 
the counties bordering on the Severn to the dit 
cretion of his enemy. ſeveral biſhops and others ad- 
viſed the King to make peace with the earl, but this 
weak prince, who ſuffer*d himſelt to be guided by the 
prelate of Wincheſter, would hear of no accommo- 
dation, on any other condition than that of the 
earl of Pembroke throwing himſelf at his feet, and 
acknowledging he was guilty of high-treaſon. It 
was difficult to bring the earl to a voluntary ſub- 
miſſion to ſuch hard terms, and not leſs difficult 
to compel him, as the King had not the leaſt 
hopes of obtaining ſupplies from his parliament 
for the carrying on this war, which was gene- 
rally diſapproved. The biſhop of Wincheſter had 


a reſource, with which he did not think proper plot contrived 
to acquaint the King. As the council was entirely by the biſhop 
compoled of his creatures, *twas eaſy for him to of Wincheſtes 


win over and engage ſome of the members to take 7 
a ſtep, which ſerved for the execution of his de- broke. 
ſigns. Wherefore, he caus'd an order to be ſign'd 
by twelve of the privy counſellors, for the ravaging 
the earl of Pembroke's eſtates in Ireland, and the 
taking him alive or dead, if he ſhould be there 
found; which order was directed to thoſe who com- 
manded for the King in that iſland, with a promiſe, 
in his name of giving them the confiſcation of the 
earl's eſtates there, it they punctually performed 
what was enjoyn'd them. The governors of 
Ireland, allured by ſuch a bait, promiſed to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to oblige the King ; but 
defired previouſly to have an authentick charter 
for ſecuring to them what had been promiſed. 
The biſhop, who had gone too far to retreat, cauſed 
ſuch a charter to be drawn up, and'found a way 
to get it ſign'd by the King, among other papers 
of little conſequence : after this, he had it ſealed 
by the chancellor, who in all likelihood was con- 
cerned in the intrigue. The governors of Ireland 
having this deed in their cuſtody, ſet about the 
performance of their engagement : and to this end, 
they found a pretence for levying troops, and 
breaking in upon the earl of Pembroke's eſtates, 
commitred great outrages, in hopes of drawing him 
into Ireland. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's wiſh. Pembroke, enraged 
at the injuries done him in Ireland, immediately 


haſted thither with deſign to revenge himſelf on 


thoſe who without the leaft ground, had thus in- 
jur'd him: but inſtead of that, he was baſely Tn 


e earl is 


betray'd by ſome, who pretending to be his friends, icill d in Ire. 


engaged him in a battle, in which he loſt his life, land. 
by a ſtab of a ponyard in the back. UH 
While the biſhop of Wincheſter thus made uſe Diſgrace of 


of he 7 King's know- the biſhop of 
f the regal authority, without the King Wind. 


ledge, for the deſtruction of his own enemies, the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury was privately endea- 
vouring his ruin. This prelate ſtimulated” by his 
zeal for the good both of the ſtate and King, 
continually remonſtrated to him, that it was for his 
intereſt to remove from about his perſon, a mini- 
ſter who was ſo very odious to all his ſubjects; and 
that the foreigners, who alienated the affection of 
his people, would infallibly prove in time his ruin. 
He was ſo very urgent in his remonſtrances, that 
Henry at length open'd his eyes, and — 
thoroughly inclined to alter his conduct. The firſt 
effect of this change was the diſgrace of the mini- 
ſter, who received an expreſs order to withdraw to 
his dioceſs. After this, 2 — Rivaux high treaſurer, 
Seagrave chief juſtice, Robert de Paſſeſew, and all 
the other foreign favourites, whom the biſhop of 
Wincheſter had put * the moſt conſiderable 
5 


. — 
„0 


| 


and burnt Shrewſbury ; the King, who was ſtill at Haar III 
Gloceſter, not daring to give him battle: nay, fo far 
was he from checking this lord's progreſs, he appre- 
hended that he was not himſelf ſafe ih Gloceſter; 


Ax 1234. 
Lenny 


— 
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Henry III. of the court and ſtate, were ignominioully diſcarded, | 


An 1234. and at the fame time order'd to give an account of 
Phe other fo. their adminiſtration, and of the money which had 
reignets are paſs'd thro? their hands. 


ditcarded. thus regulated, the King ſent the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, the biſhops of Cheſter, and of Ro- | 


Peace with the Cheſter into Wales, to make a peace with Lleweline, 
Welſh. which they concluded to the advantage of the 
Mublick. | 
. This happy alteration in the King, reſtored that 
tranquillity to England, of which it had been long 
Wincheſter's deprived, and doubtleſs would have given to that 
treachery a- kingdom its former luſtre, had the prince, who 
gainſt the earl govern'd, continued in the ſame diſpoſitions. The 
of Pembroke. ne miniſters, however, took advantage of this 
lucky interval to make the King ſenſible of the 
injury he did himſelf in repoſing all his truſt in 
ſtrangers, who had no affeCtiqn either for him or 
his kingdom. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, well 
inſtructed in all the particulars of the plot deviſed 
againſt the carl of Pembroke, ſhew'd him the ori- 
ginal of the letter and charter which the biſhop 
of Wincheſter had ſent into Ireland. Henry, aſto- 


The King is 
inform'd of 


the biſhop of 


The court affairs being 


robability he purchas'd this favour at a dear rate: 
he had to deal with a Pope, who let ſlip no op- 
portunity of getting money, as may be judged by 
what he did this very year. As the ten years 
truce which Frederick had made with the Saracens, 
was near expired, he publiſn'd a new cruſade, as The Pope 
if he deſign'd to make very powerful efforts for Publiſhes 
re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of Paleſtine. At this news e culade, 


3 . and exem 
the zeal of the chriſtians awakening, a very great the Cite fo 


* —— _ 
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tween, Isabel the King's ſiſter, and the Emperor Henzy 1; | 
Frederick II, cho' it was not cuſtomary to give the A' 1236, - 
King a fubſidy for zhe marriage of a younger ſiſter, lotalih. * 
et the parliament were fo well ſatisfied with his King's file The 
ate proceedings, that they granted him two marks marries the - 
on every hide of arable land. Emperor Fre. 7 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, who ſince his diſ- The pi. pt 
grace had not ſtir'd out of his dioceſs, now left it Winchee n + 
by the Pope's commands, who called him to be calledto Rong - 
near his perſon, under pretence that he. ſtood in b the Pope, hi 
need of his advice, upon ſome diſpute which had 
happen'd between him and the Romans: this was 
believed to be an expedient of the Pope's, to pro- 
tet him from the King's proſecution ; and in all T1 
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no hand in it: 


| The former 


minilters are 
proſecuted. 


They with- 
draw into 
azyles. 


A ſafeguard is 
granted them. 


The King 
grants them 
time, 


Ax' 1235. 
The King of 


France attacks 


the duke of, 
Britany. 


Henry neglects ſent this ally a power 
ſuccou ring the iber 


duke, who is 
conſtrain'd to 


niſhed at fo great preſumption, proteſted he had 
he even appear*d ſenſibly touched. 
with the carl of Pembroke's death, and extreamly 
incens'd againſt the miniſters, who had ſo vilely 
abuſed the truſt he repoſed in them. 
The day appointed for the late miniſters to make 
their defence being come, they, no doubt conſcious 
of not being able to juſtify their conduct, thought 
fit to withdraw into the churches, under pretence 
of their having juſt reaſon to apprehend ſome vio- 
lence from their enemies. The view of the new mi- 
niſtry being to convince the King of the treachery 
of thoſe who had before them been entruſted with 
the management of affairs, they engaged Henry to 
take from them all pretence for their not appearing, 
by granting them his ſafeguard, Peter de Rivaux, 
who firſt appear'd, talk'd after ſo arrogant a man- 
ner, and in a ſtrain ſo little becoming his then 
circumſtances, that the King, not able to ſuffer his 
inſolence, ſent him to the tower. However he 
ſtaid there but three days, the archbiſhop having 
obtained his being ſent back to his azyle. Sea- 
grave has pion longer time to prepare for his an- 
ſwer, an 
prelate; as to the biſhop of Wincheſter, he would 
not trult to the ſafeguard, but continued in his 
own church, whence it was not thought proper to 
force him. | | 

While in England they were thus buſied in dome- 
ſlick affairs, the truce with France expiring, Lewis 
vigorouſly attack*d the duke of Britany. According 
to the rules of good pal » Henry ought to have 

ul. ſuccour ; but he ſent him 

only ſixty knights, and two thouſand foot ſoldiers, 
A reinforcement ſo ill ſuited to the duke's occaſions 


do homage to being not able to protect him, he was under a 


Lewis. 


Ax' 1236. 


The late mi- 


niſters obtain 


their pardon. 


gn of requiring a truce for three months; but 
he could obtain it upon this condition only, that 
in caſe the King of England did not come in perſon 
within that time to his aſſiſtance, he would ſub- 
mit to whatever conditions ſhould be impos'd on 
him; during this interval, the duke uſed all poſſible 
endeavours to draw Henry into Britany; not being 
able to ſucceed, he did homage to Lewis for his 
ſtates, for which reaſon his ſabjects gave him the 
nick- name of Mau-Clerc, that is, UNsKILLTVI. 


Thus Henry, by his negligence, loſt an aſſiſtant 


who would have been of very great uſe to him in the 
war he had upon his hands with France. 

In the beginning of the following year, Seagrave 
and Paſſelew, two of the late miniſters, found means 
for a thouſand marks, which each gave the King, 
to make their peace and obtain their quietus. 


* 


obtained it by the interceſſion of the ſame 


— 


* 


paring to ſet out, a bull was publiſhed which ex- 
cuſed them from the voyage, on the payment of 
a certain ſum, at which every one was tax'd. 


Theſe nuptials were celebrated with great Pomp 
and rejoicings. This, and the ſolemnity of the 


were made, which were long in force, but are 
moſt of them at this day obſolete. 


tho? no treaty of peace was enter'd into by the two 
crowns. Henry, who was not martaly inclined 
had made no efforts to continue it, and the 
regent was glad to avoid drawing the Engliſh into 
France while her ſon was a minor. 


new favourite. This was William de Provence 
the Queen's brother, who. had been elected biſhop 
of Valence, but never confirmed by the Pope. 
This prelate, but lately arrived, had ſo won the 
heart of the King that he did nothing without 
his advice, and even gave up to him the whole 
adminiſtration of publick affairs. So. great favour 
was highly diſpleaſing to the Engliſh nobility, 
who found themſelves fallen again into the ſame 
ſtate, whence they thought they had been extri- 


parliament. which fate at London in April this 


King, in ſuch a preſumptuous manner, that he 
thought it neceſſary to withdraw to the tower 
in which place he would have had the parliament 
transfer'd, but finding none of the lords came near 
him, he returned to the city, and endeavour'd to 
ſatisfy them on ſome of the heads of their grie- 
vances, in hopes of making them deſiſt from that 
which they look'd upon the principal. He turn'd 
out ſeveral ſheriffs, who had made an ill uſe of 
their authority, and put others in their places. The 
prince, his: brother, complaining that one Richard 
Sward, had not ſhewn him. a due reſpect, obtain'd 
his being baniſhed the kingdom. In a word, the 
King imagined, by ſome alterations in the court, 
which he made to pleaſe. the barons, that he had 
conciliated their good will: but taking this time 
to require the great ſeal from the biſhop of Chi- 


Very ſoon after a marriage was ſolemnized be- 


cheſter, who worthily acquitted himſelf in his _ 
| 8 


number took the croſs; but when they were pre- money. 


without 
or truce 


England at that time being in a profound calm, The King“ 
Henry took the opportunity to marry Eleanor, marriage with 


ſecond daughter of Raymond earl of Provence. Eleanor of 


rovence, 


Queen's coronation, being over, the King called a Statutes of 
. parliament at Merton, and in it ſeveral ſtatutes Merton. 


The war which the King of France had re- End of ent 
new'd, ended with his expedition into Britany, of Briaay 


* 


» tween France 
ueen and England. 


Tho' England was not perplex'd with foreign Situation of 
wars, yet was the ſtate not leſs internally diſturb'd the Engin 
by the diſcontent of the nobility, on account of at. 


cated by the expulſion of the Poitevins. In the Thepatli- 


ment's com- 


l T laints to the 
ſame year, complaints were made of this to the King, who 


ives them 


; Sha fatisfac- 


tion, 


v4 mes — 7 — 
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The high 
chancellor re- 


of high chancellor, the' prelate refuſed to give it up ; 
and juſtify*d this refuſal by ſay ing, as the parliament 
had entruſted him with this poſt, he could not quit 
it but by the ſame authority. 


ito giveup Tho the parliament had granted the King con- 


he great ſeal 
ode King 


The Emperor 
the dow'ry 


ſiderable aid for the portion of the Empreſs his 
ſiſter, yet it 2 he had not applied the money 
to that uſe; for ambaſſadors arrived from the Em- 


"the Empreſs peror to require the fortune promis'd their maſter. 


bis wife. 


The King re- 


als his former 


niniſters to 
court. 


Henry would 
annul all the 
donations he 
made in his 
minority. 


He fears en- 
paging in a 
war, 


The reflections this affair caus'd were no way to the 
King's advantage; and thoſe ſoon after occaſion'd 
by his levity were not leſs injurious to his reputation. 
All on a ſudden, and when it was leaſt expected, 
he recall'd Seagrave and Rivaux (whom he had pro- 
ſecuted at law to puniſh their miſdemeanors) to be 
near his perſon : and not ſatisfy'd with recalling 
them, placed all his truſt in them, as if he had reaſon 
to approve their former ſervices. Theſe pernicious 
miniſters were no ſooner enter'd again upon their 
former employments, than the ill effects their coun- 
ſels had upon the King's mind were manifeſt. In a 
parliament held at Wincheſter in June this year, 
Henry, ſupported by a bull from Rome, would annul 
all the donations he made while he was a minor, 
under colour of their not having been confirm'd by 
the Pope. This frivolous pretence ſnew'd, that in- 
ſtead of uſing endeavours to free himſelf from the 
Roman yoke, he was induſtriouſly rendering himſelf 
ſtill more a ſlave : a procedure ſo directly contrary 
to the rights and prerogatives of the crown, was 
look*d upon by the parliament with ſuch indignation, 
that they refuſed conſenting to a revocation of his 
gifts, principally on account of the bull, upon 
which the King had founded his deſign. 

As Henry's conduct had made him contemptible 
in the eyes of his ſubjects, ſo their contempt proved 
of very ill conſequence to him with regard to foreign 
princes; who look'd upon him as a neighbour of no 
conſequence, ſince he could not, on occaſion, be aſ- 
ſured of the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. On the other 
hand, as he was no ſtranger to the temper of his 


people, with regard to himſelf, he was under a ne- 


honour. 


ceſſity of taking all poſſible care to avoid entering 
into a war with his neighbours ; and he rather choſe 
willingly to give way, than engage himſelf in affairs, 
when he was ſenſible he could not come off with 
This was the reaſon he had abandon'd the 
duke of Britany, and that this year he ſuffer'd the 
bravadoes of the Scots King, who made a demand 
of Northumberland with a haughtineſs which would 


have expos'd him to a very mortifying anſwer, had 
Hecondudesa he had to deal with any other prince. 


But, how- 


ſhamefultreaty ever unjuſt was this claim, Henry made no ſcru 


with the Kin 
of Scots, 


An' 1237. 


He calls a par- 


liament and 


le 
g of purchaſing peace, by a penſion of fourſcore na: 0 


which he aſſign'd the King of Scots. He even made 
a journey to York on purpoſe to negociate this ſhame- 
tul treaty, pretending that he apprehended the Scots 
making a league with the Welſh ; and that he fear'd 
Gilbert Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, who had ſuc- 


ceeded his brother Richard, and had married a ſiſter 


of the King of Scots, might lay hold on this oppor- 
tunity to excite commotions in the kingdom. 

In the mean while, as the King perceiv'd the no- 
bility daily left him, and that in the temper they were 


condemns his in, it would be no eaſy matter for him to draw mo- 
formercondu@ ney from them, for the repleniſning his coffers, he 
e to ob· fell upon an expedient, which he thought muſt ne- 


a ſupply. 


ceſſarily ſucceed, He called a parliament, to which 
all the lords of the kingdom were. ſummon'd, to 


deliberate on affairs of very great importance to the 


ſtate. When the parliament was met, a certain 
reg who was accounted very eloquent, told the 
ords he was commanded to acquaint them with the 
ſubject of their meeting. After a little pauſe, he 
roceeded, that the King having very ſeriouſly re- 
lected on the abuſes introduc'd into the kingdom, 


was extreamly troubled they were owing to-his neg- | 


ligence and imprudent conduct: that it was with Hens III. 


grief, he acknowledg'd he had employ'd unadviſed A 1237. 


and felf-intereſted miniſters, who never having had 
an eye to the good of the kingdom, in which the 

were ſtrangers, had, by their miſchievous counſels, 
induc'd him to do many things contrary to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the country : that to make 
all the amends. in his power, for the miſchiefs 
caus'd by his own indiſcretion and the infi- 
delity of his miniſters, he was determin'd for 
the future never to follow the counſels of ſtrangers, 
but to give back the adminiſtration of publick affairs 
into the hands of his natural ſubjects: that he was 


to prevent the oppreſſion of the people; to cauſe 
juſtice and the laws to flouriſh; and to reſtore to, 
and maintain the crown in all its ſplendor. Having 
laid down theſe principles, the orator added, that 
the King deſired his parliament would conſider, that 
the waſting his — and the debts with which 
he was loaded were not the leaſt of thoſe diſorders 
with which his miniſters might be charged; and 
hoped they would think proper to begin with re- 
dreſſing theſe miſchiefs, upon the promiſe which he 
now made them, of — to every expedient, 
which ſhould be propos'd to him for the reforming 
other abuſes : that from this perſuaſion he required 
of them a ſupply proportionable to his wants; but 
to convince them of his ſincerity, he before hand 
conſented to their naming commiſſioners for the ma- 
nagement of the ſubſidy they ſhould grant him. 
Had Henry been leſs known, this harangue might 
have produc'd a ſudden effect on the members of 
the parliament : but as they too well knew how ca- 
pable he was of the greateſt diſſimulation, all theſe 
ſubmiſſions were not able to move them, They 


his affection: that ſince his acceſſion to the crown 
the extent of his dominions was very conſiderably 
contracted, notwithſtanding he had often exacted 


| very great ſums from .his people, which he had con- 


verted to the only uſe of enriching foreigners. 


The lords were not prevail'd upon by an offer which 
ſeem'd to them ſcarce worthy of their notice, as they 
could not relie upon the King's word ; wherefore 
they anſwer' d, that they had already granted a ſub- 
ſidy for the marriage of the Empreſs, but that it 
had been converted to other uſes ; and as to his own 
marriage, it being concluded without their advice, 
it depended. on him to provide for the expence as 
he ſhould judge moſt expedient. This anſwer con- 
vincing him that he muſt make uſe of a ſtronger 
device to draw from them the ſupply he required, 
he try'd them in a more ſenſible part, promiſing to 
re-eſtabliſh the charters of the King his father ; and 


| to convince them that he really intended to enforce 


an obſeryance of them, he caus*d the curſe to be 
publiſh'd in the churches, which cardinal Langton 
had formerly pronounc'd againſt the infringers of 
theſe charters. In ſhort, that he might thoroughly 


he knew very acceptable to the nobility, into his 
council. So many advances made by a ſovereign, 
bur eſpecially the re-eſtabliſhment of the charters, 


had at length the deſir'd effect. The parliament 


ſuffering themſelves to be taken by theſe counterfeited 
required; but he was o 


future he would reject the counſel of ſtrangers, and 


take that of his ſubjedts. . Secondly, that four 
knights 


perſuaded, they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours 


gain them, he took three of their members, whom 


anſwer'd, that they had often granted the King aids, Ihe baron's 
tho? they had never receiv'd any reciprocal mark of- 


To this reſolute anſwer, the King reply'd, he had Th, King pro- 
been quite drein'd by his own and his ſiſter's mar- miſestoentorce 
riage : bur if they would grant him a thirteenth of an obſervance 
perſonal eſtates, he promis'd, upon his honour, he 4 _—_— 
would never injure any of the barons of his kingdom, 


The parlia- 

. : l . ment grants 

inſtances of his 3 granted him the aid he him cheſublidy 
li 


ged to add two conditions on certain con 
which he did not greatly reliſh, Firſt, that for the ditions; 
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Hrvnv III. knights in each county ſhould be nominated to levy 
Aw 1237. this tax, and to depoſite the money rais'd in a 
monaſtery, to be return'd to the people in caſe the 


Which the King falſified his word: notwithſtandirg this pre- 

King don't. caution the ſubſidy was no ſooner rais'd than the 

oblerve- King laid hands upon it, and waſted it in uſeleſs ex- 
pences, even in preſents to his foreign favourites, 
whom he ſtill continued in his councils. 

His brother Henry's conduct occafion'd ſuch murmurs, that 

Richard prince Richard his brother thought himſelf obliged 


makes him re- to lay before him, in pretty ſtrong terms, the miſ- 
monſtrances. fortunes to which he would infallibly expoſe himſelf; 
but his remonſtrances were uſeleſs : Henry was better 
Beginning of leas'd with the counſels of foreigners which flatter*d 
Simon Mont- his paſſions. Among thoſe who had the greateſt 
fort's favour. aſcendant over this prince, hiſtory makes particular 
mention of Simon Montfort, ſon of the famous 
count de Montfort, who was general of the Cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes. This young gentleman, 
who upon ſome diſguſt had left the court of France 
to fertle in England, had ſo conform'd himſelf to the 
King's humor, that few were in greater favour with 
him. I ſhall have often occaſion to mention this 
gentleman in the ſequel of the preſent reign, under 
| the title of earl of Leiceſter. 
The prince of 
3 _ minion over the neighbouring countries, yet an happy 
King wk — conjuncture procured him, before the expiration of 
himſelf under this year, an advantage, which the molt illuſtrious 
his protection. of his predeceſſors had vainly ſought. Lleweline 
grown old and infirm, finding himſelf perſecuted by 
his ſon Griffin, cou'd think on no method more 
efficacious to ſkreen himſelf from this oppreſſion, 
than that of requiring the protection of the King 
of England, to whom he did homage for his do- 
minions. This ſtep was by ſo much the more ex- 
traordinary, as both he, and all his anceſtors had 
ever uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid acknow- 
ledging this ſuperiority : tho' ſometimes they were 
compell'd to it by force of arms, yet they no ſooner 
found themſelves in a more proſperous ſituation than 
they renounced the ſubmiſſion. 
While the Engliſh openly murmur'd at the being 
expos'd to the grecdineſs of the King and foreign 


Arrival of a 
new legate. 


miniſters, the arrival of the legate Otho, who came 


to drein them thoroughly, was a new cauſe of diſcon- 
tent. The clergy with good reaſon apprehended 
theſe extraordinary legations, were deſign'd for no 
other end than to pillage them. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury warmly upbraided the King with having 
ſuffer*d the legate's coming into England without 
any apparent occaſion, and before he had inform'd 
the clergy and parliament of it. But his complaints 
were vain ; it was too difficulr a taſk to perſuade the 
King to ſend back the legate, whom, it even ap- 
pear'd, he had himſelf required. His deſign, was 
under his protection, to ſhelter himſelf from the 
enterprizes he apprehended of his ſubjects. The 
Pope was nor likely to let ſlip this opportunity of 
ſending a legate, hoping, by the favour and autho- 
rity of the King, he might plunder the churches 
without controul, Thus England was at one and 
the ſame time expoſed to the rapacity of theſe two 
powers, united for its ruin. | 
It was not England alone the legate had in 
York berveen view; he alſo intended to drein Scotland, which 
of Rs hitherto had been ſkreen'd from the exactions of 
and Scotland, the court of Rome : he thought he had found an 
o 3 for this, in an interview of the two 
ings at York, on account of the King of Scot- 
land's pretenſions. When this conference was over, 
in which the latter prince obtain'd an augmentation 
The legatede- of his penſion, the legate, who had found ſome 
8a ig ge in pretence to be preſent, let him know he deſign'd 


Interview at 


—— oc. to go into Scotland to regulate the affairs of the 
Scots King church. Alexander anſwer d, he had never yet 
oppoſes. 


heard of any. legates having been in Scotland; 


Tho' Henry little thought of extending his do- 


This league, the conſequences of which Henry ap- 


and, far, from ſhewing any reſentment, as they 


8 — 
ch Book VIII 


that it was ſtill leſs neceſſary during his reign; Huy III 
and in a word, that he would not ſuffer ſuch an Av 123. 
innovation while he was upon the throne, To 
this he added, that if he perſiſted in his deſign, 
notwithſtanding this proteſtation, he warn'd him 
before hand, that he was not abſolute maſter of 
his ſubjects, and perhaps might not be able to 


protect him, if that rough and untractable people 


ſhould forget the reſpect due to an envoy from the 
Pope. This laſt article perhaps determin'd the legate 
to lay aſide his deſign, and to continue with the King 
of England, in whom he found more complaiſance. 
John, the laſt earl of Cheſter, dying this year The NE 


without iſſue, the King united this county, which Cheter i 1 


had great privileges, to the crown, and paid what united to the 
was due to the earl's ſiſters in money, or aſſign'd nn. 
it upon other lands. 

About this time, Henry receiv'd a letter from the Birth of H 
Emperor Frederick, which acquainted him with his ry the "ons 
Empreſs Iſabel being deliver'd of a fon, whom he #*2:'s on 
had named Henry, and for whom he deſign'd the 
kingdom of Sicily. 

Matthew Paris, the hiſtorian, finiſhes the occur- Corruption af 
rencies of this year, by a lively deſcription of the the court of 
corruption of the Roman court. What he ſays, is Rome. 
the leſs liable to ſuſpicion, as it comes from a co- 
temporary monk: but 'tis this very circumſtance 
that has made a great many people out of humor 
with him, and endeavour to 8 his evidence. 

Simon de Montfort, whom I have already men- Av 1236 
tioned, being in a very agreeable ſituation in the Simon Mont. 
court of England, had the preſumption to raiſe his fort marries 
thoughts to the dowager counteſs of Pembroke, King i 
the King's ſiſter : but as he reaſonably fear'd the | 
meeting with great impediments to his deſign, 
he took the ſhorteſt way by making ſure of the 
heart of the princeſs before hand. In a word, he 
had the art to manage his affairs ſo dexterouſly, 
that the King found there was a neceſſity to have 
them privately married in his chapel. Prince Ri- Richard re- 
chard was highly diſpleaſed at this marriage, and proaches the 
complain'd of it with ſome warmth to the King, 8 * 
repreſenting to him the injury he had done in 
ſuffering her to marry a younger brother, whoſe 
rank bore no proportion with a royal family. The 
King excuſed himſelf the beſt he could, on the ne- 
ceſlity of haſtening this marriage; adding there was 
no remedy, it being now ſolemnized and the prin- 
ceſs with child. Montfort, in the mean while, Montfort ob 
finding Richard, very much exaſperated againſt tains the 


him, and fearing he might endeavour to ſet aſide Pope's confir- 


his marriage, made a voyage to Rome, where he mation of tic 

found — to have it rents by the Pope: W 

after this he return'd to the King, and was very 

favourably received. | 
This marriage was not the only affair of which The lords 

Richard thought he had reaſon to complain. The _— to 

great intereſt of the—x#oREIGNERS, who were the Ning. 

always about the King, gave him no leſs un- 

eaſineſs, than it did the other lords. They all 

unanimouſly complain'd, that the King had 

broke his promiſes, and that all the money he ex- 

acted, under divers pretences, from his people, was 

ſolely employ'd in the enriching the Queen's rela- 

tions. As prince Richard appear'd to be greatly They join 

concern'd for the publick good, they flatter*d them- Richard 


ainſt the 


ſelves that under ſuch a head.they might obtain King, and de- 
from the King the ſatisfaction they required; eſpe- mand ſatistac- 


cially with regard to foreigners: wherefore they en- tion f their 
ter d into a confederacy among themſelves, and ha- Sean, 
ving the prince at their head, ſent to deſire the King 
would remember the promiſe he had made them. 


rehended, made him put on an air of mildneis, as 
e commonly did when he found himſelf puſh'd 


expected, he appointed a day to give them a 


favour - 
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lea v III. {xvourable anſwer: but as he had often deceived ſince it ſo much concern'd them reciprocally to ſup- HENRY III. 
\w 1238. them, they would not be again taken by this appa- | port each other. Ax' 1238. 


The King 
ind; himſelf 
alliged 0 
comply. 
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Regulation 
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Voolneſs be- 


weenthe King 


aud the Pope, 


ek which the 
*,Mperor en- 
Ceavorye to 
ace adyan- 


4. 


rent moderation. As they were perſuaded the king 
only endeavour'd to amuſe them, they came to 
London on the appointed day, attended with a 
great number of armed, and thoroughly determin'd 
men. As Henry had no power to ſupport him, he 
gave them for antwer, that he had a fincere inten- 
tion to reform all abuſes: and to convince them, 
was willing to ſubmit to the arbitration of a cer- 
tain number of lords, of which he would name one 
half. This propoſition being agreed to, each ſide 


they owed him. Some of theſe young people, go- 
ing into his apartment, were rudely and inſultingly 
thruſt back by the door-keeper : before they leti 
the houſe, ſome of them went into the kitchen, 
where they found a poor Iriſh ſtudent begging alms 
of the cook, who, by way of anſwer, threw boiling 
water in his face. This barbarous action ſo pro- 
vok'd a Welſhman who ſaw it, that finding a bow 


and arrows at hand, he ſhot at the cook, and laid | 


him dead upon the ſpot. The legate, being inform'd 
of this tumult, withdrew, trembling, into the tower 
of the church; where he ſhut himſelf up till night, 
fearing the inſolence of the ſtudents might extend 
even to his own perſon. He no ſooner thought he 
could get off with ſafety, but he complain'd to 
the King of this outrage, and involv*d in the guilt 
the whole univerſity, which he before had interdicted. 
The King appear'd greatly irritated at the inſult of- 
fer'd the legate; and, to give him ſatisfaction, im- 
mediately ſent Earl Warren to Oxford, with orders 
to ſecure the moſt guilty. This affair, which at 
firſt made a great noiſe, was at length huſh'd by the 
interceſſion of the biſhops, who brought the uni- 
verſity to make all the ſubmiſſions to the legate he 


could deſire. 


Had this accident happen'd a little later, Eng- 
land had not got off ſo cheap. Some time after, 
Henry having ſent a body of troops to the Em- 
peror, under the command of Henry de Turbeville, 
the Pope, againſt whom they were to be em- 
ploy'd, was ſo exafperated, that for a conſiderable 
time no Engliſh clergyman had acceſs to the court 
of Rome: this quarrel made the Emperor hope 
he might engage the King his brother-in-law in his 
interetts z wheretore to take advantage of the con- 
juncture, he ſent ambaſſadors, who uſed great en- 
deavours to perſuade him to join the Emperor 
againſt the Pope; but they cou'd not ſucceed. 
The King and Pontif ſtood roo much in need of 
each other to be long at variance; tho? the latter 
look'd upon himſelf lord Paramount of England, 
yer he very well knew how much the barons were 
averſe to his pretenſions; to which the authority of 
the King was alone capable of giving any ſtrength. 
Beſide, it was by the countenance and complaiſance 
of this prince only, that he could without eontroul 
plunder the clergy of the kingdom. On the other 
hand Henry could find no other power but that 
of the Pope, which cou'd ſupport him againſt the 
barons : again, as he had laid the plan of putting 
all the principal benefices of the kingdom into the 
hands of his creatures, he was ſenſible he ſhould 
ſtand in need of the Pope's authority. It is then 


nom ping that theſe two powers united, 
OL. 1. 


The death of the biſhop of Wincheſter, which Peath of the 
happen'd during theſe tranſactions, gave the King biſhop of Win- 
an opportunity of making the firſt ſteps towards an cheſter. 
an accommodation with the Pope. Henry earneſtly Henry endea- 
deſiring to procure this rich biſhoprick for the biſhop vours to get 


of Valence, his brother-in-law, ſtrenuouſly recom-; 


mended him to the monks, who had the 


e Queen's 
's brother elec- 
right of ted. 


election: but notwithſtanding the King's ſolicitations, The monks 
they choſe the biſhop of Chicheſter, who was high elect another. 


Chancellor of England. Tho' Henry had loſt all 
hopes, with reference to the monks, he did not 
deſpair ſucceeding by another canal. IIe knew 
the Pope deſired nothing more than to fee him 


make {ome advances towards a reconcilement : the 


intereſt of the court of Rome required an accom- 
modation, and it very ſeldom happens that court 
cver neglects any thing which may turn to its 
advantage. Henry fully perſuaded of this, ſent 


ambaſſadors thither, who having made ſome ſub- 


miſſion in their maſter's name, got the biſhop of 
Caichelter's election ſet aſide by the apoſtolical 
power. | | 


de biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe death I have The biſhop of 
juſt mention'd, was with great reaſon eſteem'd the ow aaron p 
principal author of all the troubles which diſturb'd gie 


the kingdom of England. 


| the commo- 
It was he who adviled tions in this 


the King to make void his father's two charters, reign. , 


and introduced ſtrangers into the kingdom, to 
whom he entruſted the publick employments. 
Theſe two articles were a ſubject of continual diſ- 
content among the nobility, and at long run were 


tollow'd by fatal conſequences, The death of this Death of Jane | 
wicked counſellor was preceded by that of Jane, _ of 
cots. 


Henry's ſiſter, and Queen of Scotland. 

The adminiſtration of the government cauſing a 
general diſcontent, it was nothing ſurprizing that 
ſome people were wicked enough to Ts deſigns 


upon the King's life. This year a flagitious wretch, Conſpiracy a- 


pretending to be mad, found means to get into the 1 


King's bed chamber with intention to aſſaſſinate 
him; but failing in his deſign, as Henry lay that 
night in the Queen's chamber, the aſſaſſin was taken 
and puniſh'd according to his deſerts. Before his 
death he accus'd William du Marais as author of 
the conſpiracy, into which ſeveral others were en- 
ter'd ; but whether thro' negligence, or from ſome 
other motive, no farther enquiry was made. 

I ſhall begin an account of the occurrences of 


ainſt the 


ing. 


An' 1239, 


the year 1239, by taking notice of ſome effects of Inſtances o 
Henry's levity and humor. It is abſolutely neceſſary the King's 
to be acquainted with the character and genius of ©” 


this prince, thoroughly to underſtand the grounds 
of what happen'd in his reign. As he neither loved 
nor hated, but by the directions of thoſe who had 
gained an aſcendant over him, it is not wonderful 
he ſo often chang'd his inclinations and maxims. 
He would ſometimes be laviſh of his favours to 
thoſe whom few days after he would caſt off with 
diſgrace 3 and not ſeldom employ thoſe again, whom 
he had diſcarded with infamy. I have already ſaid, 


that after he had perſecuted the earl of Pembroke, 


he continued his brother Gilbert in the poſt of g | 

: ; ilbett earl of 
lord marſhal. This nobleman who thought himſelf Pembroke is 
well with the King, was extreamly ſurprized at his diſgraced 
going one day into his apartment, to find (contrary without cauſe, 


to cuſtom) he was deny'd admittance. He com- 
plain'd of this to the King, by one of his friends, 
who begg'd to know what reaſon could have in- 
duced him to affront a nobleman of his rank ? 
Henry anſwer'd, it was becauſe Richard, the earl's 
brother, had been a traitor, and perſiſted in his 
treaſon to his death; and for the very ſame reaſon, 
he repented his having made the earl lord marſhal ; 
but he knew how to diveſt him of that employ. 
This anſwer obliged the earl to withdraw from 

6 B court, 


* 
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Hz NxY III. court, and retire into the northern counties, to | 


Aw' 1239. 


The earl of 

Leiceſter ap- 

9 the 
ing proſecu- 


ting him on 


ſkreen himſelf from the deſigns of his enemies who 
had incens'd the King againſt him. | 
The following is another proof of the fickle- 
neſs of this prince. He was ſo far from reſenting 
the affront which Simon de Montfort had put upon 
the royal family, that he continued him in the ſame 
favour he had before enjoy*d 3; and at length made 
him earl of Leiceſter : yet: a few days after he had 
iven him this new mark of his eſteem, he publick- 
y accus'd him with having debauch'd his ſiſter, 
and given the Pope money to confirm his marriage. 
The reproach could not be more unſeaſonably 
made, ſince the time of ſuch an enquiry was paſt ; 
and beſide, he had himſelf caus'd the marriage to be 


account of his celebrated in his preſence, and in his own chapel. 


marriage. 
The earl 
withdraws in- 
to France. 


Henry pub- 
liſhes the ſen- 
tence of ex- 
communica- 
tion againſt 


the Emperor. 


Birth of Ed 
ward the 
King's ſon. 


The te's 
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The earl, dreading the effects of his reſentment, ſer 
out the ſame day, with the princeſs his wife, for 
France, where he continued till the King's anger 
was appeas'd. | 

I ſhall relate but one particular example more of 
the capricious conduct of this monarch, of which 
we ſhall find proofs enough in almoſt every action 
of his lite. He did not apprehend in the preceding 
year diſguſting the Pope, by furniſhing the Em- 

eror with ſupplies of men: yet, few. months after, 
Proderick having been ſolemnly excommunicated, 
Henry caus'd the bull of excommuncation to be 
publiſh'd in all the churches of his kingdom. This 
procedure appear'd by ſo much the more extraor- 
dinary, as being brother-in-law to the Emperor, he 

had a plauſible pretence for excuſing himſelf ; or at 

leaſt, he could have defer'd this publication ſo long 
that it might have appeared what he did was with 

reluctance, | 

This year the Queen was deliver*d of a prince 
who was chriſten'd Edward, and who in time, ſuc- 
ceeding to his father, was one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous of the Engliſh Monarchs, 

The legate Otho's daily exactions upon the 
churches, at length compell'd the biſhops to make | 
their complaints to Rome. The Pope wou'd have 
twice recalled him; but the King both times op- 
pos'd it. The biſhops, wearied out with the con- 
tinual demands of this cardinal, who daily invented 
ſome pretence or other to pillage the clergy, re- 
ſolved upon a meeting to find ſome remedy to this 


He demands a evil. Scarcely had they enter'd upon their own af. 


fupply 4 5 fairs, when the legate came to the aſſembly, and 
F che demanded of them a ſubſidy for the urgent occaſions 
biſhops ; who of the r They, being thoroughly exaſ- 
reſuſe him. perated with this new demand, anſwer'd him in 
plain terms, they were reſolved to bear his tyranny 
no longer; and to prevent his making freſh. in- 
ſtances, immediately broke 2 So ſhocking a re- 
fuſal, which might have inform'd him how much 
the clergy was diſguſted, had no other effect than 
the fetting him upon the religious houſes, which 
were obliged to furniſh what the biſhops had refuſed. 
The legate The legate, as were all others who had been in 


attempts going England before him, was infatiable. After having, 
to Scotland. without controul, exacted great ſums in this king- 


The Scots 
King forbids 


his entering his 


kingdom, 


dom, he deſign'd to do the ſame in — 
notwithſtanding admittance into that country had 
been already denied him; but he was not a man 
to be diſcouraged with the firſt refuſal. With this 
deſign he ſet out, accompany'd by ſome Engliſh 
noblemen, giving himſelf no trouble about pre- 
viouſly obtaining the King of Scotland's conſent. 
Upon the frontiers he met that prince, who was 
come not to do him honour, but to prevent his 
paſſing farther. This oppoſition, which he ought 


to have expected, affronted him ſo highly, that 


in his paſſion he even threaten'd Alexander; who Hey III 
anſwer' d in a yet higher tone, and made him ſen- A ; 


ſible he was not terrified by his menaces. The 


| were very near coming to a thorough rupture, if 


ſome of the Engliſh lords had not interpos'd to 
accommodate this difference. 


for this only time. Bur Alexander would not 
allow him to ſet foot in Scotland till he had ac- 
knowledged, under his hand and ſeal, that the 
permiſſion granted him, was a 3 conde- 
ſcenſion in regard to his own perſon, and that no 
conſequence ſhould be drawn from it. This ob- 
ſtacle being removed, the legate went to Edin- 
burgh, where he exacted ſome money from the 
Scots clergy, which was the ſole deſign of his 


Jour ney. 


Tho? the Engliſh, clergy ſuffer'd by the rapa- Hubert de 
ciouſneſs of this cardinal, yet were not the other Burgh again 


. roſ 
ſubjects upon better terms. Henry, who could not ne K 


without great difficulty obtain ſupplies from his 
parliament, let ſlip no opportunity of exacting 
money by every poſſible way from private men. 
Hubert de Burgh, whom he had left in quiet 
for ſome years, was proſecuted again towards the 
end of this, for the crimes of which he had been 
formerly accuſed, and which were thought to have 
been forgotten, This cauſe was brought to a 
publick hearing before the lords; and *tis ſaid, he 
maintain'd his innocence by inconteſtable proofs : 
but as he might very well apprehend the ſevereſt 
ſentence, when the King himſelf ſolicited againſt 
him, he thought it better to agree with Henry 


than ſtay for the deciſion of his judges 3 wherefore who at length 
he yielded him up four of his fineſt manors *, and is reconcile 
| "oy 


Henry let drop the proſecution. 


I am under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of often Ax' 1240. 
coming back to the ſame thing; 1 mean the ex- Great ext 


, . ons by the 
actions of the King, and of the court of Rome, Ling and 


At length, tho' with He 
much difficulty, they obtain'd of the Scots King finds means . 
permiſſion for the prelate to enter his kingdom px * Sou 


a 


* 
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ing: 


as they are the moſt conſiderable matters of this pope. 


reign, at leaſt to the time I am now mentioning ; 
but notwithſtanding theſe exactions ſeem but of 
little importance, yet they ſerve to inform us of the 
condition England was then in, daily pillaged either 
by the King or Pope. Theſe abuſes were carried 
to ſuch a length, that it is amazing the Engliſh, 
under a prince of Henry's weakneſs, and deſtitute 
of all ſuccour but that of Rome, could be maſters 
of ſo much patience; but the Roman thunder 
was what they moſt dreaded : the calamities of rhe 
foregoing reign, made them fear involving the 
kingdom in the like confuſion. It ſeem'd, however, 
that the biſhops had reſolved to take meaſures for 
ſheltering themſelves from theſe abuſes, in an aſ- 


ſembly they held, to that end, at London. They The bit 

made loud complaints of the King's holding to his Lan 
own uſe all vacant benefices, and of his raiſing againſt th: 
obſtacles to all elections, till ſuch perſons as he ns 


ug 4 to favour were elected. They even went 
o far, as to excommunicate all thoſe who gave 
the King ill advice. But Henry was little moved 
with their murmurs, as long as he was ſecure of the 
Pope's protection, to whom he ſhew'd a conde- 
ſcenſion, which ſurpaſs'd all imagination. When 
the Emperor ſent ambaſſadors to complain of his 
having caus'd the ſentence of excommunication, 
which was pronounced againſt him to be publiſh'd, 
Henry was ſo mean — as to anſwer, that 
being a vaſſal to the Pope, he was under an in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of obeying him. The legate, 
in the mean while, went on in his extortions: 


After he had drein'd from the churches and mo- 
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Theſe manors were four caſtles, viz, Blanch- caſtle, Gryſmount in Wales, Skenefrith and Hafeld ; it ſeems alſo that Habert was 


then degraded (Camden), He died in 1243. 


naſteries 
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Mvar III. naſteries immenſe ſums of money, for procurations, 

An' 1240. and under other pretences, by a new kind of 

Fr. vexation, he manifeſted the little regard the court 

Nene rr of Rome had for the Engliſh. He publiſhed 

gie him throughout the kingdom, that he was inveſted 

money to ©X- with a power, not only to abſolve thoſe from their 

ether vow who had taken the croſs for the Holy- land, 

— but even to force, them under pain of excommuni- 
their vow. cation to buy themſelves off with money. But, 

The Pope's This was a trifle to what the ſame legate ſoon 

exceſſive 14 after required of the clergy. Under colour of ſe- 

- curing the peace of the church trom the pretended 

perſecutions of the Emperor, the Pope would exact 

from all the Engliſh clergy a fifth of their effects: 

the King was ſo far from oppoſing this exaction, 

that he torwarded it to the utmoſt of his power. 

The biſhops at firſt ſhew'd ſome reſolution, and 

not only refugd to give what the legate demanded, 

but even to contribute any thing to the pretended 

neceſſities of the Holy-ſee. However, the archbi- 

| ſhop of Canterbury, who deſired to live in peace, 

and apprehended the Pope's imperious temper, of- 

fering a fifth part of the revenues, in lieu of a 

fifth of the effects, the biſhops agreed to this con- 

deſcenſion. The legate, notwithſtanding, refus'd 

for a long time to accept an offer ſo little propor- 

tionable to the demand; as if by his agreeing to 

it, he had given the clergy ſo much of his maſter's 


money, as made the difference between what was 


aſked, and what was offer d. It was the laſt money 
the archbiſhopof Canterbury gave the Pope. This 
bury with- prelate, who led a truly chriſtian life, finding it 
dus to Impoſſible to redreſs the abuſes daily introduced 
France, where into the church and ſtate, withdrew into France, 
* alter to the monaſtery of Pontigny, where he dy'd the 
wards canoni- Tame year; and was canonized in the council of 
ad. Lyons, ſome years after his death. 
The Pope no- The archbiſhop being withdrawn, the court of 
Ilan cr 611 Rome no longer b any meaſures with the clergy 
ians to fill , O 
the ür va. of England. Scarcely was this tax levied, when 
cant benefices a nuncio arrived, named Petrus de Rubeis, who 
in England. brought an order to all biſhops and patrons to 
eee nominate to vacant benefices three hundred Italians, 
uſe of an ez Whoſe names were ſent by the Pope, with an 
mordinary expreſs prohibition to beſtow any benefices till 
method to get theſe ſtrangers were provided for. But this was 


— not the envoy's only errand; the principal ſubject 


he archbi- 
ſhop of Can- 


of his commiſſion was, to ſqueeze money out of | 


the monaſteries, under the pretence of the Pope's 
ſtanding in need of an extraordinary aid, to detend 
the church againſt irs perſecutors. Hitherto, the 
Pope had acted authoritatively, but on this occa- 
ſion, he thought it more proper to proceed by 
ſubtlety. The nuncio, to ſucceed in this affair, vi- 
ſited all the religious houſes, and endeavour'd, by 
threats and promiſes to engage the reſpective 
abbots to aſſiſt the Pontif in his urgent neceſ- 
ſities. He let them know that ſuch an abbot 
had promis'd ſuch a ſum, and it would be ſhame- 
ful for them, is not of ill conſequence, to refuſe 
following ſo good an example. Having gain'd 
ſome to give a promiſe under their hands, he made 
uſe of theſe notes to induce others to the ſame 
condeſcenſion; enjoining ſtrict — to all under 
the penalty of excommunication : but the abbots 
of St. Edmundſbury, and of Battle, thought this 
manner of proceeding ſo uncommon and tyran- 
nical, that they complain'd of it to the King in 
the preſence of the legate. Henry was ſo far from 
liſtening to theſe complaints, that he gave them a 
ſhocking repulſe, —1 even offer'd the legate to 
lend him one of his caſtles to impriſon theſe two 
abbots : this plot being diſcover'd, the auncio durſt 


ted ant 


The Kin 
ſupports the 
nuncio. 


41) Vid. V. I. p. 1. 4. 22. 27. 168. &c; 
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| not longer purſue what he had begun. The legate Hznzv III 
however, aſſembled again the clergy, to get out of Au“ 1240. 
them a new ſubſidy, under the old pretence of Th, lebate 
the war with the Emperor. To this new demand aſks * 
the clergy anſwer'd, that the Emperor having been from the 
excommunicated by the Pope alone, and not by **7y, who 
the church, they would not enter into the quarrel :;®* Em” 
beſide, that they were too poor to anſwer all the 
Pope's exactions; and if they were even able to do 
it, they would no longer ſuffer the church of Eng- 
land to be tributary to that of Rome, as it had 
tor ſome time been. The legate by his long re- 
ſidence in England, was too well acquainted with 
the temper of the Engliſh, not to know in the 
diſpoſition they then were with regard to the Pope, 
that it would be impolitick to exaſperate them too 
much. However, to omit nothing which might 
conduce to the. performance of his maſter's com- 
mands, he thought of a new method. This was He find; 
to ſow diſſenſion among the clergy, in which the means to di- 
King was very inſtrumental, by promiſing pen- vide the cler- 
ſions and benefices to ſome, and intimidating others S“ 
by his menaces. This way ſucceeded ſo well, that 
each in particular condeſcended to what they had 
all in a body deny'd, and the moſt impatient were 
obliged to follow the greater number. 
While the clergy were thus expos'd to the avarice The Kin 
| of the court of Rome, the King ſent judges ex- ſends judges 
traordinary into the counties, under pretence of re- into the coun- 
dreſſing abuſes, and eaſing the people: but it was him lone. 
ſoon diſcover'd, that this new commiſſion was only PORE” 
a method made uſe of to oppreſs ſeveral" private men 
by amercements and ondiacicns which brought 
very confiderable ſums into his coffers. This grie- 
vance caus'd great murmurings among the Engliſh, 
who at one and the ſame time found themſelves 
ſubject to the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtick and ſecular 
wer. | 
As the King, thro? a levity natural to him, could The King te: . 
neither love nor hate long, he this year recall'd the cals the earls 
earl of Leiceſter ; who toon after ſet out for the of Leiceſter 
Holy-land, where he made but a ſhort ſtay. Gil- gs e 
bert earl of Pembroke, on the earneſt ſolicitations ſets out for the 
of prince Richard, was alſo receiv'd into favour. Holy-land. 
This prince, who had the foregoing year taken rhe | 
croſs, ſet out for Jeruſalem, attended by the earl of 
Saliſbury, and ſeveral other noblemen. 
Towards the cloſe of the year, the earl of Flan- The earl of 
ders arriving at London, did homage to the King 13 
for a penſion of 500 marks he paid him yearly. (tu, hy l 
There are ſome who queſtion if it was at that pention. 
time cuſtomary to grant penſions in nature of fees, 
by military ſervice and homage $ but that this was 
uſual, plainly appears by ſeveral conventions berween 
the Kings of England, and many foreign princes, 
the tenor of which may be found in Rymers 
Fadera (1). FINES 
In the begining of the following year 1241, Eng- 1 
land was x. length delivered of 55 legate Ochs, The 5 f 
| who was recall'd by an expreſs order. He had, by returns ta 
the King's interceſſion, got his commiſſion continued Nome. 
hitherto, but did not now judge it proper to make 
uſe of this prince's favour. He knew the Pope was 
ſeiz'd with an illneſs, which in all probability wou'd 
take him off; for this reaſon he was not very de- 
firous of being in England, when the news of his 
death ſhould arrive, leaſt, during the vacancy of the 
Holy-ſee, he ſhou'd be conſtrain'd to refund the 
money he had got together. Tis ſaid he left leſs in 
the churches and monaſteries, than what he carried 
off. In effect, as the legate foreſaw, Gregory IX. 
died ſoon after, and the Emperor immediately in- 
formd the King of it, that he might ſtop the 
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der'd in Italy. 


continue their 


The King ex- 


ſum from the 


brothers to the 


Ir AY II. money which had been raiſed in his dominions for the 


deceas'd Pope; but the legate had already taken it all 


with him: he was, however, ſo unfortunate as, en- 


tering into Italy, to fall into the hands of the Impe- 
rialiſts, who plunder'd him of his treaſure. This 
was the fruit of all the vexations and oppreſſions by 
which he had harraſſed the Engliſh. Thus the 
money extorted under pretence of withſtanding the 
Emperor turn'd to the Emperor's advantage. 
The death of Gregory IX caus'd a ſchiſm, which 
laſted till the year following; during which time 
de Reubeis and Pupin, whom the legate had left in 
England, with the character of nuncios, continued 
their exactions without ſhame or moderation. The 
latter of. theſe, with the King's conſent, made a 
voyage to Ircland, and exacted of the Iriſh clergy 
1500 marks; which was at that time a very conſi- 
derable ſum in a country where money was extream- 
ly ſcarce. Tho' the Engliſh thought they had 
reaſan to. rejoice at the death of Gregory IX, who 
had bcen more exorbitant in his exactions than any 
preceding Pope, yet *tis plain it no way turn'd to 
their advantage. The following example will 
prove to what lengths Gregory was capable of going. 
Some little time before his death he propos'd to the 


Simonical pro- abbot of Peterborough, the giving him, under a 
by Gregary to borrow'd name, a benefice of two hundred pounds 


of a year in the gift of his monaſtery; and that he 


would give it to him back for an hundred pounds 


per ann. thus they ſhould divide it equally between 


them: but the abbot was too honeſt a man to agree 
to ſuch a bargain; he even acquainted the King with 


it, who interpos'd his authority, to prevent the ab- 


bot's being compell'd to obey. Had the Pontif 


ſucceeded in this project, all the benefices in England 
would ſoon have been in the hands of the Pope, the 
biſhops and abbots. We may at leaſt preſume Gre- 
gory would not have been fatisfied with this. alone, 
and that it was no more than an experiment to enter 
upon the execution of a more general ſcheme. 
Ihe clergy of. England did not ſuffer alone; the 


aity was as much oppreſſed by the King as they | 


were harraſſed by the Pope. The Jews in particular 
were very often ſeverely handled ; as it was from 
their — 45 Henry commonly ſqueez*d the money 
for his extraordinary expences. The count de Savoy 
the Queen's uncle, making the King a viſit this 
year, occaſion*d his being at ſo greac expence for 
his reception, that not finding any other way to de- 
fray it, he compell'd the Jews to give him 20000 
marks under penalty of being baniſh*d the kingdom. 

This prince had ſo great an inclination to pro- 


procures the Vide for the Queen's relations, that he could never 
election of one give them ſufficient marks of his affection. The 
of the Queen's ary at, of Canterbury dying the year before, as 


has been ſaid, Henry was ſo urgent in his ſolicita- 
tions, and uſed ſuch other, leſs juſtifiable, means, 
that he procured the archiepiſcopacy for Boniface, 
the Queen's brother. "Thus a young man and a 


foreigner was placed at the head of the Engliſh. 


church, who was unacquainted with the laws, 
cuſtoms and language of the country ; conſequently 
not equal to the burthen of the dignity. | 
Gilbert earl of Pembroke dying this year, his 
brother Walter aſk'd the King to be inveſted in 
the poſt of Lord Marſhal, hereditary in their fa- 
mily ; but Henry retus'd him in a very rough 
manner; giving for a reaſon, that his two brothers 
had been traitors and rebels, and he himſelf went 
to a tournament contrary to his expreſs commands. 
This nobleman, however, having gain'd the Queen 
to eſpouſe his intereſts, at length obtain'd his re- 
ueſt 
1 The affairs of Wales gave the King employment 


for ſome months of this year; Lleweline, prince of | France, that he reſolv'd to puniſh the counts in- 


that country, departing this life in an advanc'd age, 
Jett his dominions to be divided between his two ſons, 


| | n 

David and Griffin: but David had not only got poſ- Hear Ill A 
ſeſſion of the whole country, but had impriſon'd his , Aw 1241, 
brother. Tho' Henry, ſince Lleweline's voluntar 

homage, might juſtly look upon Wales as a feof of 
| his crown, yet *tis poſſible he had not intermeddled 

in this affair, had he not been engaged by the wife 
of Griffin. This princeſs, who was come to him 

to implore his protection of her huſband, promis'd 

in his name, to make him a preſent of 600 marks, 

and to pay him an annual tribute of three hundred, 

if he would deliver that prince from his confinement, 

and put him in poſſeſſion of his right. Henry ha- 

ving accepted the offer, ſummon'd David to releaſe 

his priſoner, and to give him ſatisfaction with re- 
| gard to his claim; threatening, if he refuſed, to 

force him to a compliance by the ſword. David 

knowing himſelf in no condition to oppoſe the King 

of England, eſpecially as a great number of his ſub- 

jects was inclin'd to his brother, took a method 

which he thought leſs hazardous than the entering 

upon a war: he out- bid his ſiſter-in-law, and his of- 

fers were accepted. Henry had no other motive for 
taking Griffin into his protection, than that one of 
his intereſt; and when he found it more conducive 
to That, to change ſides, he made not the leaſt ſcru- 
ple at doing it. Thus Griffin's protector became his 
enemy; and leaſt this prince ſhould eſcape, Henry 
took upon him to ſecure him in the tower of London. 

Thus he, by turns, ſold his protection to the two con- 

| tending parties, without giving himſelf any con- 
cern about the juſtice of either's pretenſions, or 

having the leaſt regard to his prior- engagement. 

This ſame year the aged Iſabel, the King's Death ofthe 
ſiſter, died in child-bed: her death was ſoon fol- Emprefthe 
low'd by that of Eleanor of Britany, who had 1 " 

. 5 1 of Eleanor 
been forty years a priſoner in the caſtle of Briſtol. of Britany. 
This princeſs, tho' reduc'd to ſo deplorable a ſtate, | 
could never be induc'd to give up, during her long 
impriſonment, the leaſt part of her right, to obtain 
an indulgence which ſhe could only hope from ſuch 
condeſcenſion. 

Henry, ſoon after, found himſelf involv'd in a The reaſon of 

very troubleſom affair, from which, as it was com- a new war be. 
mon with him, he not only came badly off, but Fe 
entirely loſt what little eſteem his ſubjects had for 
him. Before Richard ſet out for the Holy-land, 
the King his brother ſolemnly inveſted him in the 
earldom of Poitou, tho' good part of it, ſince the 
conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus, was held by the French. 
The province being thus divided between the two 
crowns, Lewis thought he had a right to give the 
inveſtiture of it to his brother Alphonſus. This 
was the ground of a war between the two monarchs. 

Henry was very much affronted at Lewis's having Aw 1242. 
inveſted his brother Alphonſus in the province of The count de 
Poitou, and was reſolv'd upon revenge; to which la Marcie per 
he was the more animated by his mother being 1 21 
cern'd in the affair. This princeſs, after the death war into 
of King John, married her former lover, the count Poitou. 
de la Marche; and as ſhe ſtill kept up the ſtare ſhe 
took upon her when Queen of England, could not 
bear that her huſband thould bend the knee to a 
brother of the King of France: the ſtates he poſ- 
ſeſſed being dependent on the French crown, the 
count had always done homage to Lewis himſelf ; 
but Alphonſus being made count of Poitou, this 
| homage was become dus to him: the haughtineſs 
| of this princeſs was extreamly wrong, as there was 

a wide difference between a ſovereign and vaſſal: 
however, ſhe was ſo earneſt with her huſband, that 
he was at laſt brought to refuſe doing homage to 
Alphonſus, notwithſtanding he had poſitively pro- 
mis'd it. This refuſal was not without ſome ſhock- 
ing expreſſions, which ſo far incens'd the King of 


ſolence; who, as reſolute to maintain WIr he had 
begun, implor'd the protection of the king 0! 
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Hav III. England. He ſent him word, that the French 
Av 1242: might with eaſe be expell'd Poitou; and that if he 
would undertake the charge of the war, the pro- 

vince itſelf would furniſh men enough to form a 
numerous army. Henry, flatter'd with theſe hopes, 

call'd a parliament, of which he required ſums pro- 
portionable to his * expedition; but his ſub- 

jects were ſo weary o Pm money to a prince 

who made fo ill uſe of it, that he could obtain 

lia. nothing. On the contrary, they ſeverely reproach'd 

nem reſuſes to him with having ſquander'd not only his own re- 
grant one) venues, but thoſe which he daily exacted from his 


1 122 ſubjects by unlawful means: and added beſide, that 
D feverely - ere. 


ache The truce with France being as yet unexpired, the 
bs parliament would not make themſelves guilty of the 
violation of his oath. In ſhort, they complain'd 
of his non- performance of what he had ſo often 

ſworn, with regard to the two charters. 
Henry gets Theſe reproaches were by ſo much the more 


wach  galling, as the King could make no anſwer to them. 
auer mer However, he did not give over his deſign, and as 
he could obtain no aſſiſtance from the parliament, 
he forc'd what he could from private men, either 

by way of gift, or loan, or by other means; in which 
employment he ſpent the winter. After this he 
ſummon'd all who held of the crown by knight's 

| ſervice, to repair to Portſmouth by a certain ap- 
pointed day: but inſtead of bringing troops with 

them, he order*d them reſpectively to bring a certain 

ſum of money : for he depended, from what the 

count de Marche had ſaid, on finding troops ſuffi- 

the fats fail Cient in Poitou. When the fine weather came on, he 
karing the embark'd at Portſmouth, accompanied by his mo- 
archbiſhop of ther, and his brother prince Richard, lately return'd 
1% og from the Holy-land, and left thearchbiſhop of York 
n regent of the kingdom. He landed at Saintonge, 
where he was met by ſome gentlemen of Poitou. 

Heizdifap- The count de la Marche alſo repair'd thither, but 
— of with ſuch a ſmall number of followers, as plainly 
e wn ſpoke him in no condition to make good his pro- 
lin in. Poitou. niſe. When an army was to be rais'd in thoſe 
quarters, the officers and ſoldiers came into the 

Engliſh ſervice ſo ſlowly, that it was thence caſy 

to foreſee this expedition could have no proſperous 

Lewis lays iſſue. The King of France, in the interim, ad- 
lege to Fonte- vancing, with a numerous army, ſat down before 
may. Fontenay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns of Poitou. 
Henry declares During the ſiege of this place, Henry ſent ambaſ- 
var againſt ſadors to him to demand a reſtitution of all Philip 
lin. Auguſtus had taken from the Engliſh, and which 
Lewis VIII had promis'd to reſtore; and in caſe of 

refuſal, to denounce war againſt him. Lewis, who 
after his death was canoniz'd for a faint, having a 
tender conſcience, could not eaſily get over his ſcru- 
ples, with regard to the oath his father had taken 
to give back theſe provinces. In this diſpoſition of 
mind he gave the Engliſh ambaſſadors an honoura- 
ble reception, and anſwer'd them with great calm- 
neſs, that he was ſurpriz'd the King, their maſter, 
ſhould think of breaking a truce he had ſo ſolemnly 
ſworn to. He added, that to prove he ſincerely 
deſired to keep up a ſtrict union between them, he 
would renew the truce for three years longer. In 
mort, he offer'd to give him part of Poitou and 
ormandy, on condition he would no longer pro- 
tect his rebellious vaſſals, who, without any reaſon, 
would renounce that obedience they owed him. Theſe 
propoſals were as advantageous as Henry himſelf 
could wiſh, He might even, in accepting them, 
have procured honourable terms for the count de 
la Marche, which Lewis, in the temper he then was, 
doubtleſs would not have reſus d: but fuffering him 
ſelf to be govern'd by the violent counſels of the 
Queen his mother, and of the count de la Marche, 


Henry ſenes be ſcornfully rejected thoſe offers. Few days after, 
del ance to e ſent two Kr ights templars to defy Lewis; tho? he 


ewis, 


Nocwithſtanding his bravado, Lewis, who could Henry III. 
hardly conquer his ſcruples, endeavour'd at an ac- AN 1242- 
commodation: but at length means were found to 
remove his uneaſineſs, by telling him, thit his fa- 

ther was no longer bound by his oath than the King 

of England made good the engagements he had 

enter'd into on his part: that this prince was obliged 

by oath to exact no ranſom of the priſoners, and 

not to uſe thoſe Engliſh ill who had eſpouſed the 

interelts of France: that he had broke theſe two ar 

ticles, and that this violation of the treaty of Lon- 

don had annulled and made void the engagements 

of the other party. Tis very probable Lewis, not- 
withſtanding his piety, was leſs anxious about en- 

tirely clearing, than appeaſing, his conſcience or he 

would hardly have been convinced by ſuch frivolous =” _. 
reaſons. However that might have been, he con- Lewis takes 
tinued the ſiege he had begun, and took the town Fontenay. 
by aſſault. A baſtard ſon of the count de la Marche 

and four hundred knights being taken priſoners in 
Fontenay, he was adviſed by Baus to put them to 

death; but the King anſwer'd, that as a ſon was ob- 

liged to obey his father, and ſubjects their ſovereign, 

it was not juſt to make the innocent ſuffer for the 

guilty. This ſucceſs was attended with many other 
advantages, which made Lewis maſter of ſeveral 

towns in Poitou belonging to the Engliſh ; Henry 

having too ill concerted his meaſures to ſtop the 

courſe of his victories. As Henry endeavour'd only 

to avoid a battle, he encamp'd near Taillebourg, | 
on the banks of the Charente, keeping this river be- He gains the 
tween him and his enemies. Lewis was no ſooner bridge of 
advis'd of this, but he encamp'd on the oppoſite Charente. 
ſide of the ſame river, and with his engines and 
croſs-bows, forced the Engliſh to remove two thou- 

ſand paces, at a farther diſtance, This retreat gave 

him an opportunity to poſſeſs. himſelf of the bridge 

of Taillebourg, by which, alone, he could follow 

his enemies : but the day being too far advanced to 

march his whole army over, he ſet a guard upon 

the bridge, reſolving to attack the enemy at break 

of day. Henry, who was not ſtrong enough to 

give him battle, took advantage of the darkneſs of 

the night to withdraw, while prince Richard en- 
deavour'd to amuſe the French with propoſals of a 

truce, which he could not, however, obtain for a 

longer term than the remainder of that night. Day 

no ſooner appear'd, than Lewis purſued after the 
Engliſh, and had ſome advantage over their rear- 

guard. This is the deſcription given by the Engliſh 
hiſtorians of the action, which the French make 

much more conſiderable. But on fuch like occaſions 

it is difficult to diſcover the real truth; tor we find 

fewy hiſtorians impartial : however, it is proba- 

ble this affair was not exactly as related by tie 

Engliſh writers; the French giving us a parti- 

cular account of this battle attended with ſeveral 
circumſtances. They ſay the two Kings were en- 


gaged in it, that Lewis was in great danger, and 


that 4000 Engliſh were taken priſoners : beſide it 
is inconteſtable, that the King of England fled to 
Xaintes, to which place he was purſued by Lewis; 
and that the count de la Marche making a ſally, en- 
ged the two Kings in a ſecond battle, not leſs 

tal to the Engliſh than the formef᷑: that after- 
wards Henry finding he ſhould be immediately be- 
ſieg d in Xaintes, fled to Blaye, where, not think- 
ing himſelf ſecure, he ſhut himſelf up in Bour- 
deaux. | = 

The extraordinary ſucceſsof the King of France in The earl of 
this war,damp'd the courage of thecount de la Marche; Marche makes 
he forefaw, the King of England being in no condi- Nils "as with 
tion to protect him (as it but too evidently appear d) — 
a longer reſiſtance would only render the ſituation 
of his affairs more deplorable: wherefore, tho? ſome- 
what late, he ſent his hack ſon to Lewis, to;obtain ſome. 


vis in no condition to maintain this haughtineſs, | tolerable conditions. The favourable reception this 
; Vol. I, ; 
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Henzy III. lord met with from the French King, encouraged 
Aw 1242. the count de la Marche, with his wife and children 
to repair to his camp, and ſubmit entirely to his 
diſcretion. Lewis, who was extreamly generous, 
ardon'd them, tho? he had proof ſufficient that the 
cen counteſs had ſuborn'd people to poiſon him“; 
keeping only three of their caſtles in his hands as 
a ſecurity of their _— "Tis very probable he 
would have farther puſh'd his conqueſts over the 
King of England, who was ſcarce able to oppoſe 
him, if his army had not been attack'd by the 
plague, and himſelf with an illneſs which prevented 
bis carrying his arms as far as Bourdeaux. Theſe 
A five years reaſons, and perhaps ſome remains of his former 
truce between ſcruples, milde him conſent to a five years truce, 
the tuo Kings. having ſufficiently chaſtis'd his enemy by the re- 
ducing of Poitou, of which he was now ſole maſter. 
Aw 1243, Tho' Henry had no farther bufineſs in France, 
Henry winters yet he winter'd at Bourdeaux ; where, as if he had 
at Bourdeaux, triumph'd in the laſt campain, he ſquander'd his 
and draws treaſure in feaſtings and diverſions, His troops, in 
money from | a a : 
England. the mean while, were in the greateſt wants, as 
the Gaſcons were not at all inclin'd to provide for an 
Engliſh army in time of peace, and without any 
neceſſity. This obliged the King to require cloath- 
ing and proviſions for his troops from the archbiſhop 
of York, whom he had left regent in England. At 
the ſame time he gave him orders to confiſcate the 
eſtates of ſome Engliſh lords who had withdrawn 
themſelves without his leave. The firſt of theſe 
orders were comply*d with, but the regent had the 
| prudence not to enter upon the execution of the ſe- 
cond, fearing he might excite commotions inthe king- 
dom during the King's abſence. Hardly was this 
firſt ſupply arrived, but Henry demanded a ſecond. 
He order'd the regent to require of the Ciſtercian 
monks a year's revenue of their wool : but the ab- 
bots excus'd themſelves after a manner which gave 
the archbiſhop to underſtand they could not be forc'd 
to a compliance but by coming to extremities, which 
The parlia- he would not undertake. In ſhort, this prelate, 
Parla- » 
ment grants continually call'd upon to ſend money to Bourdeaux, 
him a ſupply. obtain'd a ſubſidy of twenty ſhillings on each fee; 
which would have been ſufficient to have extricated 
the King out of the dilemma he was then in, had it 
been prudently manag'd. | 
Loans for he. Henry continued ſtill with his army at Bourdeaux, 
King, which having there no other buſineſs than to conſume, in 
cauſe great uſeleſs expences, the money ſent him from England. 
murmurings. As his 8 emptied he ſent for freſh ſupplies, and it 
was no little perplexity to the regent to anſwer all 


theſe demands, The only method he could fall 


} 


| | 9 

Book VIII 
upon, was the borrowing money, in the King's Hevxy In 
name, of all the private men who had the reputa- An 1243. 
tion of being rich. This extraordinary way caug'd "WW 
great murmurings among the people, as it has never 
taid to do, whenever the Kings made uſe of ſuch 
for their peculiar affairs. The regent, however, 
was willing to expoſe himſelf to theſe complaints, 
hoping he ſhould by this get the King from Bour- 
deaux: but at the ſame time inform'd Henry, that 
it was the laſt reſource, and that it was time he ſhould 
think of his return. This declaration did, in effe&, 
make him prepare for his departure. Having taken 
that reſolution, he commanded all the lords, then 
in England, to repair to, and receive him at Portſ- 
mouth; they obey'd, but he made them wait for 
him ſo long, that they were very much diſpleas'd, 
as their ſtay was expenſive, Henry, before his de- Hen cc 
parture, ratifted the truce of five years, which he the wink, a 
had concluded with France; a ſcandalous ceſſation of !*turns to 
arms: for beſide the towns Lewis had taken and was England. 
to keep, Henry obliged himſelf to pay him yearly core 
5000 pounds ſterling. This was the fruit of an ill 
concerted, and ſtill worſe executed undertaking. 
Tho? he ought to have been cover'd with confuſion 
on account of the unhappy ſucceſs of his enterprize, 
yet would he be receiv'd into London with an ex- 
traordinary pomp, as if the people could be deceiv'd 
by this outward ſhow, and induc'd to believe their 
King return'd victorious. All the money which had 
been return'd him being ſpent, he, on his arrival Heexwns 
at London, pick'd a quarrel with the Jews, who 8'** ſums 
were forced to give him a conſiderable ſum to pa- ä 
cify him. A certain hiſtorian tells us, that a Jew at 
York, named Aaron, aſſured him, that the King 
had ſqueez'd out of him, alone, 4000 ＋ marks of 
gold, and forty thouſand of filver, but we may 
preſume this was at different times. 

Henry was not long in England before he found Marriage of 
ways to ſpend what he had extorted from the Jews, Prinse Rich 
The arrival of the counteſs of Provence, the King's 
mother-in-law, to celebrate the nuptials of her 
daughter Zanchia with prince Richard, was one, 
which would have er greater treaſures than 
he was maſter of. We may judge how expenſive 
this marriage was to him, by the marriage feaſt, at 
which it is ſaid thirty thouſand diſhes were ſerved up. 

The Pontifical See, which had been eighteen Innocent IV 
months vacant, was this year filld by cardinal Si- Pope. 
nibald, a native of Genoa, who took the name of 
Innocent IV. This new Pope was no ſooner crown'd 
than he renew'd the 4 excommunication againſt the 
Emperor. | 


* 


— 


Who were diſcovered and puniſhed, Mezerai Vol. III. p. 7 
0 


+ A Mark of gold is 171. 138. 4d. wherefore 4000 marks 
A mark of ſilver is 13s. 4d. wherefore 40000 mar 


But I believe Mr. Rogen is miſtaken, and it was rather 4.00 marks 
And 4000 marks of tl | 


ver, amounting to * — 1 hea 


I. . 

| gold make 6d pls — 70666 13 4 

in ſilver amount to — — — 26666. 13 4 
BEE | Total 97333 6 8 

of gold, amounting tos ----- —— 7066 13 4 

— —— —— — 2666 13 4 


Total 9733 6 8 


Sir Richard Baker ſays, the King at different times took frotn this Jew 3000 marks of ſilver, beſide 200 marks of gold, which Aaron 


gave to the Queen, which ſeems to me moſt probable. 


1 I havealready taken notice of the quarrel between the Pope and the Emperor, which was terminated in 1230; the L ombards took 


advantage of this quarrel to renounce their obedience to the Em 


or, and as they were obſtinate, obliged him to have recourſe to force to 


reduce them: he ſpent five years in this enterprize, without making any conſiderable progreſs. His ſon Henry, King of the Romans, in 
the mean while conſpiring againſt him, he (then in Germany) ſent him his viceroy into Sicily. Having ſettled his affairs, and rais'd a 
powerful army in Germany, he march'd into Italy, to reduce Lombardy. Some of the towns return'd to their duty, but the principal 


ones ſtood out, depending upon the ſupplies they had received from the Venetians, and thoſe they expected from the King 
mans, who by the intrigues of the court of Rome, took part with the Lombards 


the Emperor return'd again into Germany, and got his ſecond ſon 


Italy, and having reduced ſome towns, march'd againſt Milan, where the confederated towns, and the Venetians having 


the Ro- 
ainſt his father. After the death of this prince, 
ing of the Romans, after which he went back to 
united their 


Conrad elected 


forces, were not inferior to the Emperor in number of troops, and therefore march'd out to meet him. A bloody battle was fought, the 
iſſue of which was, for ſeveral hours, doubtful ; at length the Emperor got the victory. The general of the Lombards, Petro Tiepolo 
ſon to the Doge of Venice, and their other leaders were taken priſoners, who were all put to death by the hand of the hangmam. The 


Pope reſenting the ill uſage his officers had met with from the 


ror, enter'd into the league with the Lombards and Venetians ; ex- 


communicated the Emperor on Maunday Thurſday 1 239, and ſent a ball into Germany to ſow diſcord between the princes of the 
Empire and the Emperor; who marched directly to Rome: but as he could do no good againſt this city, he took the rout of Naples, 


and in his way gave quarter to none of the Guelphs, whom he found in arms, and baniſh'd or impriſoned the cle 
regory IX died and was ſucceeded by Celeſtin,. who eighteen days after his election paid his debt of nature. The 


cardinals, In 1241 


of that faction, even 


ſee was vacant twenty months (according to Heiſs) and then Innocent IV was elected. The new Pope cited the Emperor to a 
defore the council at Lyons, which he had conven'd ; but the Emperor refuſing, was excommunicated. There is a Aiftencs two 


Dear between Mr. Rapin, and che Hiſtory of the Empire, which places this excommunication in 1245. 
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It qo III. There was not a year paſs'd ſince Henry had 
3. 0 124% taken upon himſelf the adminiſtration, but he had 
& — required money of his parliament, and had almoſt as 


le to often met with an immediate repulſe: tho? the par- 
Pie liament was afterwards won upon by the aſſurances 
Fo atupply- he gave them, of enforcing an exact obſervance of 
the charters of the King his father. He deſigned 
this year to take the ſame method; but he found 
the two bodies of the nobility and clergy ſo ſtrictly 
united, that he loft all hopes of ſucceeding. He 
even perceiv'd it would be dangerous to keep them 
long aſſembled, knowing they were taking meaſures 
They form to diveſt him of the adminiſtration of the govern- 
njetsagainſt ment, and deſign'd to entruſt it to four of their 
- own body, who ſhould tranſact every thing in his 
name . A plan of this nature could not but alarm 


10 him; wherefore, he promis'd them to reform all 


ud The parlia- abuſes in general, and after having in vain attempted 
nentis proro- to break their union, he prorogued the parliament. 

pred In this interval, the clergy were obliged to ſtand 

lege ra violent attack made upon them by the new Pope, 

by. who had ſent one Martin his nuncio into England, to 

levy money upon the eccleſiaſticks, with authority 

to puniſh ſuch as ſhould diſpute his commands. 

This nuncio executed his commiſſion with fuch r1- 

gor, that he ſuſpended the mg abbots, and even 

biſhops, for the moſt frivolous cauſe 3 by which he 

made himſelf extreamly odious, not only to the 

The Pope clergy: but to the people alſo : but this hatred was 

makesan ex · much more A when he produced an order from 

: 1 the Pope to aſk an extraordinary aid of the clergy 


teergy. for the payment of the debts of Gregory IX, con- 
tracted to maintain the war againſt the Emperor. 
He told them this war being undertaken for the de- 
fence of the catholick faith, and the patrimony of 
St. Peter, the clergy, and eſpecially the Engliſh, 
were obliged to contribute towards it. Before 
the clergy had come to any reſolution upon this 
demand, the King, calling again his parliament, re- 
The King newe'd his own : but as he knew he ſhould obtain 
—_— nothing if he did not ſatisfy the barons upon their 
ockarters Srievances, he promis'd them with an oath, that 
ad obtains a he would cauſe the two charters to be exactly com- 
kid.” ply'd with. He even conſented that the biſhops 
ſhould excommunicate him if he broke this oath. 
On theſe aſſurances the barons granted him twenty 
ſhillings upon every fee: but as no urgent neceſſity 
could be alledged for this grant, it was given out, 
that it was for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, 

tho! it was known to be deſign'd for other uſes. 
The uncio When the nuncio found the parliament yielded to 
1 the King's requeſt, he urged the biſhops and abbots 
5* to ſhew the = condeſcenſion for their ſpiritual, 
as the parliament had ſhewn for their temporal fa- 
ther. But they derided fo frivolous an argument, 
and gave very Le reaſons to juſtify their refuſal. 
The reſolution of the prelates at length obliged the 
nuncio to deſiſt from his demand: but he continu'd 
notwithſtanding, by virtue of the power he had re- 
ceiv'd from the Pope, to fill the benefices as they 
became vacant, which he diſpos'd of after a ſcanda- 

lous manner. | 

Min of During theſe tranſactions an accident broke 
ales, the ſtrict union, which had ſubfiſted between the 
King and prince of Wales, from the time of 
their agreement, Griffin, who was confin'd 1n the 
Tower, endeavouring to make his eſcape thro? the 


his neck. While he lived, his brother David 
durſt undertake nothing which might diſpleaſe the 
King, fearing he would ſupport him in his ew! 
ſions ; but as ſoon as he had the news of 


eos ff 


window of his priſon, fell into the ditch and broke 


riffin's 


* * i FY 


death, he made an inroad into the frontiers of Eng- Hzxzv III. 
land, under pretence of taking ſatisfacton for cer- A 1244. 
tain infringements of rhe late treaty. The people nn, 
bordering upon Wales, finding the King made no 
ſtep to repel this inſult, took up arms of themſelves 
for the 5 190 of their country; but as they had not 
a ſufficient force, and wanted experienced officers, 
they were always defeated, | 
At the ſame time Alexander II, King of Scot- The King of 
land, who had lately taken a wife from France, ſent Scots refuſes 
Henry word he did not deſign to do him homage to do bomage 
for the lands he held of the crown of England. © r 
The Engliſh were ſo affronted at this bravado, that ai. * 
notwithſtanding Henry's little inclination to war, he 
was obliged on this occaſion to ſhew ſome reſolution. 
He therefore ſummon'd all the vaſſals of the crown 
to rendezvous at Newcaſtle, where he aſſembled an 
army to go againſt Scoland. When Alexander re- 
ſolved to refuſe the King the homage due to him, 
he did not expect this refuſal would draw upon him 
a war. He was ſo thoroughly poſſeſs'd with an 
opinion of the weakneſs and ſupineneſs of the prince, 
with whom he had to deal, that he had flatter'd 
himſelf this difference would, as uſual, be ended by 
a negociation from which he might gain ſome ad- 
vantage: but when he found the Engliſh army Alexander ſues 
upon the very point of breaking into his country, for a peace. 
he abated of his haughtineſs and ſent ambaſſadors 
to Newcaſtle to require peace. Henry joyfully re- 
ceiv'd the propoſition, and les - 14} the re- 
ſolution he had ſhewn of puſhing on this war with 
vigour, he conſented to a treaty, which gave him a 
pretence to lay aſide the ſword. Alexander ſubmit- 
ted to the homage which he and his anceſtors had 
formerly done, and a perfect harmony was renew'd 
between the two Kings. Before they parted the project of a 
two monarchs agreed upon a marriage between match between 
Alexander's eldeſt ſon, who bore his name, and the prince of 
Margaret Henry's eldeſt daughter. — ne 
As the army rais'd for the war againſt Scotland 1 , 
had not enter*d upon action, the King was adviſed The prince of 
to employ it in the reducing the prince of Wales to Wales offers 
his duty: but inſtead of improving ſo favourable 2 fl to che 
a conjuncture, he diſbanded his troops, being impa- Pope. 
tient to call a parliament to demand a ſupply of 
money, which he cou'd not however obtain. The 
prince of Wales had ſo little doubted the King's 
making uſe of the means he had in his power to 
chaſtiſe him, that to ſhelter himſelf from the threa- 
ten'd danger, he had recourſe to the Pope, and in- 
form'd him that it was by compulſion * had ac- 
knowledged himſelf vaſſal to the King of England 
and paid him tribute. On this ground he required 
the Ne to annul the laſt treaty, offering to become 
vaſſal to the Holy-ſee, and to pay the Pope the 
tribute of 5000 marks exacted of him by the King 
of England. Innocent IV being not leſs greedy of 
money than his predeceſſors, this propoſal was no 
way diſtaſteful to him : however, to ſhew that he 
would not undertake to determine this affair on the 
ſuggeſtion only of a petition, and withour being ac- 
quainted with the cauſe, he ſent a commiſſion to 
two Welſh abbots to take informations with regard 
to this pretended conſtraint alledged by their prince. 
At the ſame time he empower'd them to annul 
the treaty, and releaſe the prince of Wales from his 
oath, if they found he had been really compell'd. 
It was eaſy to foreſee what ſentence theſe judges 
wou'd pronounce. The two abbots, elated with the 
ower entruſted to them, had the inſolence to cite 
the King of England to appear before them, as 
they would a private man ſubject to their juriſ- 


—_— 


4 of the kingdom, and being ſworn of his 
« expended, and always attend upon the King: that 


K 


— 


* Mr. Daniel relates it after the following manner, © That four of the moſt grave and prudent peers ſhould be choſen conſervators 
Majeſty's rivy council, ſhould ſee juſtice duly adminiſter” „the treaſure frugally and wiſely 

— lord chief juſtice, lord chancellor, two juſtices of the benches, and two barons 

« of the Exchequer, ſhould be choſen by the parliament : that as their poſts were publick, ſo ſhould their elections be. 


diction. 


| 
| 
| 
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Henxv III. diction. This affair not only irritated the King 

An" 1244- to the laſt degree, but his whole council, and all 

Phe war a the Engliſh in general. They now repented ha- 

gaintt the bes. diſbanded the army, but as that was palt re- 

=_ of medy, it was reſolved immediately to raiſe another 

ales i reſol- and to puniſh the prince of Wales as ſoon as the 

ſeaſon would permit; for it was then the middle 

of Winter. Art the ſame time ſome of the chief of 

the nobility confer'd together, to fall upon means 
ro check rhe enterprizes of the court of Rome. 

The King of While the Engliſh court was buſied in theſe two 

3 affairs, they received news that the French King had 

1ngliſh ſertled order'd all the Engliſh who were in his dominions 

in his domi- to depart. Tho' the truce was not near expired, 

nions. Lewis thought this precaution neceſſary, leaſt the 

Engliſh ſubjects in France ſhould be too well vers'd 

in the affairs of his kingdom : for this reaſon he 

called before him all who had lands in France, 

and told them it was not poſſible at the ſame time 

faithfully to ſerve two maſters ; wherefore he gave 

them the choice to preter which they thought pro- 

per. Thoſe who declared for England, had orders 

to leave France by an appointed time, with an 

| aſſurance, however, that their eſtates ſhould be con- 

{Tenry confif- tinued. Henry did not proceed with the ſame 

cates the equity ; for the moment he heard the French King 

Eltates of the had taken this ſtep, without having the leaſt regard 


ved on, 


*. to that monarch's remonſtrances, he ſeiz'd on all the 
effects the French had in England. Lewis notwith- 
ſtanding did not think it proper to break the truce 
for the intereſts of ſome ſew private men. 

The Emperor . Some little time after, the Emperor Frederick 


complains of ſent ambaſladors to Henry to complain of the ſup- 
the afliftance plies of money he had ſo often given the Pope, 
_ the and to acquaint him that for the future, as he 
_ could not look upon the Engliſh but as enemies, 
he ſhould treat as ſuch, all of that nation who 
ſhould fall into his hands. All the effects pro- 
duced by theſe complaints, was the clergy taking 
occaſion from them to oppoſe the exactions of the 
court of Rome; the continual pretence for which, 
was the maintaining the war againſt the Emperor. 


Aw 1243. In the beginning of the year 1245, the Queen 


Birth of Ed- was deliver'd of a ſecond fon, named Edmund. 


mundthe This prince will give us frequent opportunities 


Re. of making mention of him before the end of this 
reign. 
** The war with Wales which was defer'd to the 


lenk was in effect then enter'd upon: but the 
ngliſh proceeded in ſo languid a manner, that 
inſtead off aſſaulting their enemies, they had enough 
to do to defend themſelves. 
Vigorous reſo- This inactivity did not proceed ſo much from 
jution taken want of power, as from their being buſied in 
by the Eng- affairs which ſeem'd to them of much greater con- 
liſh nobility ſequence than the Welſh war. They had at length 
againſt the k 
Pope, come to a reſolution to free themſelves from the 
tyranny of the court of Rome. The nuncio Martin 
made uſe of his power with ſo little moderation 
that it was no longer tolerable. The lords, who 
with grief ſaw the treaſure of the kingdom ex- 
ported to Rome, and knew the clergy were diſpi- 
rited whenever mention was made of reſiſting the 
Pope, were in fine reſolved to make a vigorous 
pui to oppoſe theſe frequent exactions. After 
ving often conſulted together, they determined 
to act by their own authority: FE no longer 
expecting the King's protection, who ſeem'd but 
little inclin'd to ſecond them, they gave orders to 
all the governors of the ſea ports, to ſtop who- 
ever ſhould bring bulls or mandates from the court of 


They intercept Rome. In conſequence of theſe orders, which were 
obey'd by all, without giving themſelves any trouble 


the Pope's 
courier, 


—___ 


whether or not they were approved by the King, Ravar In. 


a courier was ſeiz d coming from Rome with 
ſeveral bulls, impowering the nuncio to exact mo- 
ney from the clergy under divers pretences. The 
nuncio complain'd of this to Henry, who obliged 
every thing to be reſtored him which had been 
taken from the courier. The lords made a re- 
monſtrance on this ſubje& to the King couch'd 
in very ſtrong terms; and in lively colours ſet 
forth the injury he did his ſubjects in continually 
favouring the extortions of the court of Rome. 
To convince him, they laid before him an account 
of the revenues enjoy'd in England by the Italian 
clergy, which amounted to upwards of 60000 
marks; a ſum at that time exceeding the ſettled 
revenues of the crown. Henry, who had never 
made ſo narrow an inſpection, could not help ſhew- 
ing his ſurprize : but as he durſt not of himſelf 
undertake to redreſs this abuſe, apprehending to 
fall under the Pope's diſpleaſure, he allow'd the 
barons to write to the general council then aſſem- 
bled at Lyons, and repreſent the intolerable op- 
preſſion the Engliſh ſuffer'd from the court of 


Rome. In conſequence of this permiſſion, the lords 


wrote to the council, in the name of the whole 
nation, and in their letter (which was ſent by 
expreſs ambaſſadors ) they enumerated all the 
grievances of which the Engliſh complain'd. As 
the lords were ſenſible that the Roman court on 
the like occaſions was always evaſive and dilatory, 
they thought it neceſſary to apply more ſpeedy and 
efficacious remedies. To which end, under the colour 
of a tournament, they reſolv'd upon a meeting that 
they might- in concert take proper meaſures for the 
execution of their deſigns. The King, who appre- 
hended the conſequence of this meeting, forbad their 
going to the tournament ; but they did not think 
fit to obey him. They met as agreed at the place 
appointed, and after ſome conferences, ſent a knight 
to the nuncio, to command him, in their name, 
immediately to leave the kingdom. This envoy 
deliver*d his meſſage after a manner which was not 
over and above polite, and when the nuncio aſk*d 
him by whom he was authorized, he anſwer'd, by 
the whole nation, and that if he was found in 
England three days after, he * depend upon 
being torn in pieces. Martin did not fail of ma- 
king his complaint to the King, who letting him 
know he had not the power to protect him, the 
nuncio required a paſs- port, and, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the people, immediately departed. The 
Pope, who had never met with ſuch a mortifica- 
tion from the Engliſh, was fo irritated, that he 
was heard to ſay, ] perceive it neceſſary to make 
„ peace with the Emperor, that we may humble 
* theſe petit princes; for the dragon being once 
% appeas'd, we ſhall not have much trouble to 
«© cruſh theſe little ſerpents“. | 
The Engliſh ambaſſu 


Boon VIII 


AV' 1 245. 


— 


dors being arrived At Lyons They repre 
gave in their letter to the council, in which the Pope ſent the gie 


preſided in perſon. This letter being publickly vancesof 


read, Innocent was ſo aſtoniſh'd that he ſaid not a 
ſingle word in juſtification of his conduct. Aﬀer 
the ambaſſadors had waited ſome time to hear if 
any thing was objected to the contents of the letter, 
one of them made a ſpeech, in which was a more 
diffuſive enumeration of the grievances of the na- 


tion. He inſiſted chiefly on two articles, one, the A remon- , | 


; . . 1 Ii. ſtrance agu, 
tribute of 1000 marks, which King John had obli 33 


ged himſelf to pay yearly to the Holy-ſee ; he 
maintained that prince had no power to make his 
kingdom tributary, and that his obligation never 
having been approv'd by the barons, ought to be 


ba The ambaſladors were, the earl Roger Bigod ; John Fitz- Jeffery, William de Cantilupe, Philip Baſſet, accompany'd by other 


look'd 


ety 


the nation. 
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Ax" 1245- cerned the clauſe Non oBSTANTE, which the Pope 
had for ſome time inſerted in all his bulls; a 


abbots, monaſteries, and patrons of benefices. For 
example, when the Pope delign'd to diſpoſe of 
any benefices, he inſerted this clauſe in his bull, 
And againſt ** Now OBSTANTE, NOTWITHSTANDING, all 
te clauſe none rights of advowlon, or other privileges to the 
ale. « contrary”; which was properly annihilating all 
the rights and liberties of the Engliſh church. To 
theſe two, the ambaſſador added many other grie- 
vances, with regard to the continual extortions of 
the nuncios and legates, and all other oppreſſions 
in general, to which the Engliſh nation had been for 
ſome time expos'd. | 
They proteſt. Ihe ambailadors waited in vain for an anſwer 
xainlt the tri- from the council; the Pope always prevented this 
_ Wi affair being brought to a hearing. At length, per- 
| ceiving they were only amus'd with continual de- 
lays, they gave into the council a proteſt againſt 
the tribute ſettled by King John, and withdrew. 
The Pope all the time of their ſtay at Lyons, did 
| not take the leaſt ſtep towards giving them fatis- 
The Pope faction: but they were no ſooner departed, but he 
gies the king endeavour'd to impoſe upon the council, by per- 
_ ſuading them he deſign'd to redreſs every abuſe com- 
debe plain'd of. To this end, he order'd two bulls to 
be drawn up; the firſt allow'd the Engliſh patrons 
to preſent to benefices, ſuch as they thought fit to 
nominate. The ſecond condeſcended, that the Eng- 
liſh nation, upon the death or reſignation of an 
Italian incumbent, ſhould not be compelPd to place 
another Italian in his benefice. He did not a little 
vaunt theſe two bulls, as if he had granted very 
ſignal favours to England: but he ſtaid till the 
ambaſſadors were return'd before he granted theſe; 
as he fear'd, they might ſhew how crifling was this 
ſatisfaction in compariſon of the grievances which 
had been laid open. As to the tribute, againſt which 
the ambaſſadors had proteſted, Innocent was not at 
| all inclin'd to give the Engliſh nation any ſatisfaction 
He forces the on that head. On the contrary, the Pope, as ſoon 
® uf as the council broke up, wrote threatning letters to 
due chaner of the Engliſh prelates, expreſsly enjoining them to 
the tribute. confirm and ſign the charter, by which King John 
became a vaſſal and tributary to the Holy: ſee. 
Tho? the biſhops had very weighty reaſons for ex- 
cuſing themſelves from taking ſuch a ſtep, yet durſt 
they not diſobey, fearing the excommunication with 
which they were menaced. The King ſeem'd 
highly affronted at the Pope's haughty procedure, 
and made a ſhew of oppoſing his pretenſions; but 
he ſoon reſum'd his wonted complaiſance for every 
thing which came from Rome. 

This affair lay for ſome time dormant on account 
of the Welſh war. The King, who had long ſuf- 
fer'd that people to infeſt his frontiers with 1impu- 
nity, at length placed himſelf at the head of his 
army, and threaten'd their country with a thorough 
devaſtation ; but this was no more than a blaze 
which ſoon went out. He was hardly enter'd into 
Wales, but, finding no enemies, for they were 
withdrawn to the mountains, he grew tired of the 
war, and after having built a caſtle in an advan- 
tageous ſituation, return'd to his capital. 

Exinftion ot Walter earl of Pembroke dying this year, with- 
* 4 out male iſſue, the eſtate and title fell ro his bro- 
car of Pem. ther Anſelm dean of Saliſbury, who alſo ſucceeded 
roke, him in the poſt of ear] marſhal ; but he did not long 

enjoy it, for he died in few months after, and the 
noble family of the earls of Pembroke and Stringuil 
was extinct. The laſt five earls were brothers, and 
had all been carls marſhal, which poſt was hereditary 
in their family. 

David prince of Wales dying in the beginning of 
N hack without iſſue, the lords of the country 

OL. 1. ; 


The Welſh 
Var. 


Ay 1 246. 


Hvar III. Iook'd upon as null. The ſecond grievance con- 


clauſe which entirely deſtroyed the rights of biſhops, 


D. 
appointed his nephew Lleweline to ſucceed him; he HEAXY III. 
was ſon of the unfortunate Griffin, who broke his neck Au 1246. 
in endeavouring to eſcape out of the tower of London. nah of the 

The diſpute between England and the court of prince of 
Rome was ſomewhat appeas'd; but the Pope re- Wales. 
new'd it by a greater and more intolerable exaction Lleweline ſue- 

| | ceeds him. 
upon the clergy than all the former. The eccleſi- New impofi- 
aſticks were ſo much kept under the Pope's ferula, tion by the 
that they durſt not take the leaſt ſtep to deliver court of 
themſelves from the yoke ; but this was not the caſe me. 
with the temporal lords, who began to conſult again 
on meaſures to withſtand theſe impoſitions. In a 
parliament which met in Lent, it was reſolved, that 
all the grievances of the nation ſhould be committed 
to writing, and that by a letter ſign'd by the King, 
biſhops,and all the temporal lords, ſatisfaction ſhould 
be required of the Pope. The chiet of theſe grie- 
vances were : 

1. That the Pope not fatisfy'd with the Peter- The Englith 

pence yearly paid him, exacted great contributions Bticvances. 
of the clergy,without the conſent of the King, con- 
trary to the rights, cuſtoms, and liberties of the 
Engliſh church, and of the kingdom. 
2. That the patrons of churches had not the li- 
berty of preſenting proper perſons to vacant bene- 
fices ; the Pope commonly beſtowing them on Italians 
who did not underſtand the Engliſh tongue, and who 
carried out of the kingdom the money accruing by 
the revenues of ſuch benefices. 

3. That the Pope oppreſs'd the churches, by 
loading them with a great number of penſions. 

4. That when an Italian died, his benefice was 
immediately given to another of the ſame nation, 
as it the Italians had a right to poſſeſs a certain 
number of benefices in the kingdom : that the 
Italians were provided for without trouble or ex- 
pences, whereas the Engliſh were obliged to go to 
Rome to ſolicit their affairs; which was contrary to 
the indulgence granted to Vingland by preceding Popes. 

5. That in churches where Italians were the in- 
cumbents, neither alms nor hoſpitality was to be 
found; no ſermons were preach'd, and the care of 
fouls was entirely neglected. 

6. That the clauſe nox OBST ANT E, which was 
become common in all bulls, abſolutely deſtroy'd all 
the laws, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, and privileges of the 
church and kingdom. 

Theſe articles ſhew that the bulls granted by Inno- 
cent, while the council was held at Lyons, were never 
put in execution, ſince the lords were again obliged 
to complain of the ſame grievances, which thoſe 
bulls ſeem'd to redreſs. | 

The letter from the King and lords had a quite The Pope 
contrary effect to what they had expected. The continues his 
Pope accuſing the clergy with having extorted it oppreſfions. 
by their importunities, took from thence an oppor- 
tunity to encreaſe their burthen by new taxes, ſuch as 
had never before been heard of. He not only forced 
the chief of them to ſign the excommunication of the 
Emperor, but enjoin'd every one of them in parti- 
cular to furniſh him a certain number of horſemen, 
mounted and armed, to ſerve againſt that prince : 
pretending that all the churches were cqually concern'd 
in this war. After this, to ſhew the Engliſh how 
little he regarded their murmurs, inſtead of redreſs- He appropri. 
ing former abuſes, he introduced a new one, in ap- ates to himſelf 
propriating to himſelf all the effects of the clergy 3 . 
who died inteſtate. The King at firſt thought of op- hs ine 
poſing theſe new articles; but the fear of interdiction tate. 
and excommunication, with which he was threaten'd, 
compell'd him to ſubmit, as formerly, to the will 
of the Pope. This condeſcenſion encreaſing the 
Pope's haughtineſs, he added a new oppreſlion to 
the foregoing, by impoſing a tax of one third on 
the perſonal eſtates of ſuch who were reſident at their He impoſes 
benefices, and of one halt on all who were non-reſi- a great tax 


dent. After this, *tis nothing wonderful that the Popes upon the 
; 5 D | were clergy. 
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|  Henxzy III. were not eaſily induced to make peace with the Em- 
| An' 1246. peror; for this war gave them a pretence to impdſe 
| Frequent taxes on the clergy. The biſhop of London 
| was charged with this new order, with power to ex- 

communicate or ſuſpend thoſe who refus'd obedience. 
The King ef. But while he and ſome other prelates were aſſem- 
ficaciouſly op- bled on this account, the King forbad their conſent- 
poles this tax. ing to this tax, which gave them a colour for break- 
| ing up the aſſembly. Had rrp! as vigorouſly op- 
| oled all the other enterprizes of the court of Rome, 
| * would have met with the ſame ſucceſs; for the 
Pope did not think proper to puſh this affair a ENS 
length, when he found the refolution was taken to 
withſtand him. 

The abſolute power the Pope aſſumed over 
chriſtians, produced miſchievous conſequences among 
ſome of the Engliſh biſhops, who imagined rhe au- 
thority of the church was unlimited. On this ground 
they pretended to extend it over civil affairs, under 
colour, that hardly was there any, in which religion 
was not intereſted. The biſhop of Lincoln, pre- 
poſſeſs'd with this principle, undertook this year to 
make a ſtrict enquiry into the lives and conduct of 
every one in his dioceſs. Perhaps it might have 
been with a good deſign ; but there was great dan- 

ger of this encroachment being follow'd by others, 
and of its degenerating into a real tyranny : and in- 
deed it was oed upon as a manifeſt uſurpation, 
which the King put a ſtop to by his authority. 
Death of the Iſabel counteſs de la Marche, Queen dowager of 
King's mother. England, and the King's mother, died this year, 
having lived with a ſlender reputation, if we may 
give faith to ſome hiſtorians. 

The year 1247, like the former, was, in great mea- 
ſure, ſpent in conteſts betwen the Pope and clergy. 
The former redoubling his oppreſſions in proportion 
to the vain ſtruggles the latter made to ſhelter them- 
ſelves. In the beginning of the year the biſhops 
and abbots were conſtrain'd to make a preſent of 
1000 marks to a new legate the Pope ſent into 
England, without any other neceſſity than that of 
extorting money from the clergy. At the ſame 
time, and for the ſame reaſon, there was another 


The biſhop of 
Lincoln's en- 
terprize. 


AN) 1247. 
The Pope's ex- 
actions on the 


clergy. 


500 marks. As the King had been always ready to 

favour the exactions of the court of Rome, the 

Pope, in his turn, would give him a proof of his 

The Pope gratitude. To this end he ſent him a bull which 
grants atrifling Ordain'd, that no Italian for the future, tho? the ne- 
ena“ © phew of a cardinal, or even of the Pope, ſhould 


the Ring. be admitted to any benefice in England without the 
King's conſent. A worthy recompence for ſuch 
ſums of money as the Pope yearly drein'd from the 
kingdom ! a privilege, which beſide was of no ſignifi- 
cation, as the Pope was ſure of obtaining the King's 
conſent whenever he would ſubmit to aſk it. 

Three of the To compleat the miſeries of the Engliſh, Guy, 

2 RE William and Athelmar, three of the King's halt- 

in England. brothers, came to England, ſent by their father, 


count de la Marche, to caſe himſelf of the burthen 
of maintaining them; and in hopes the King would 
take care to provide them fortunes. At their ar- 
nvalat London they were in want, only, of every 
thing, and had no means of ſubſiſtence but from the 
King's bounty. Henry was therefore obliged not 
only to provide for their ſupport, but to ſatisfy 
their avarice and ambition by preſents, employ- 

ments and benefices, to the prejudice of the Engliſh. 
Holland i This year William, count of Holland, a young 
pete” King prince about twenty years of age, was elected King 
ofthe Romans, Of the Romans, by the intrigues of the Pope, who 
had depoſec: Frederick at the council of Lyons: but 

the Pope did not find it as eaſy to put him in poſſeſ- 

| fion of the Empire, as to procure him the votes of 

ſome of the electors, 

An' 1248, Notwithſtanding the King had made great pro- 
The King re- miſes to the parliament when they granted him the 


William count 


nuncio in Ireland, who made the Iriſh give him 


laſt aid, yet had he not perform'd one: and there- Hexy III 
fore, when he demanded a ſupply of that, which Aw 1248. 
met in the beginning of the year 1248, he received —*Y 
a very mortify ing anſwer : he was aſked if he could, fring Nd omg 
without a bluſh, make a farther demand, after from the par- 
having ſo often broke his word? He was reproach'd liament, 
with his being immoderately fond of ſtrangers, and 

daily extravagant in his bounty to them; with the 
contempt he ſhew'd to his own ſubjects; with his 
neglecting the encouragement of trade, and the pro- 

tection of the merchants, of whom he exacted 

cuſtoms which were not his due : they pathetically 
complain'd of his keeping the vacant benefices in 

his hands, and of his confering the moſt conſidera- 

ble poſts, ſuch as chancellor, treaſurer, chief juſtice, 

on perſons not equal to the employments, without 

ever vouchſafing to conſult his parliament. Henry 
perceiving by the boldneſs of the barons, that it 

would be a taſk too difficult for him to moderate 

their ill temper, prorogued the parliament, that he 

_ have time to conſider what courſe he ſhould 

take. 

During this prorogation the pernicious counſels of He is daily 
his miniſters Siranged him more and more from his more averietg 
ſubjects, and brought him to give himſelf entirely dis faber 
up to foreigners. This was ſoon perceiv'd by a re- 
ſolution not natural ro him. When the parliament He ſeverely 
met again, he reproach'd the barons with endeavour- reproaches he 
ing to impoſe upon him laws, which none among baron. 
them would willingly ſubmit to, every one of them 
being maſter in his own ſamily; that they made uſe 
of ſuch adviſers as they moſt approved; that they | 
hired or diſcharg'd their domeſticks, without con- 
troul, and that he alone was to be uſed like a ſlave 
by his own ſubjects. In a word, he let them know, 
that ſo far from changing his officers, according to 
their humour, he would be maſter in his own king- 
dom, and that it was their duty to obey. As to 
the other grievances of which they complain'd, he 
gave them only ſueh general anſwers, as ſpecify'd 
nothing. After this he told them, he expected a 
ready ſupply from them to aſſiſt him to recover the 
provinces in France. This unſeaſonable haughtineſs Their anſwer, 
but more exaſperated the barons, who anſwer*d him, 
in as high a-ſtrain, that ſince he had no intention to 
reform his conduct, they were not ſo void of reaſon 
as to go on 1mpoveriſhing themſelves for ſtrangers, 
under the colour of an imaginary war. This an- The paris 
ſwer depriving the King of all hopes, he diſſolved ment dif 
the parliament, fearing they might come to more ed. 
vigorous reſolutions. As his Exchequer was quite gary 1, 
aufe he was under a neceſſity of ſelling his plate his hs. 
and jewels, for which he found purchaſers among 
the citizens of London. He was very much af. 
fronted that they could ſo eafily find money to 
purchaſe jewels, and that whenever he owns? a 
ſupply they always complain'd of poverty. This 
reflection put him ſo much out of temper, that he | 
ſet up a new fair in Weſtminſter, and forbid all He 7 
trading in London. The merchants complaints on © xd te: 
this head were ſo far from making any impreſſion the burgher 
upon him, that he kept his Chriſtmas in the city, of London. 
and compell'd them to give him very conſiderable 
new-year's-gifts. Some little time after, he aſked 
of them another ſupply of money ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding all their endeavours to excuſe themſelves, He extorts pr 
they were obliged to give him two thouſand pounds nts from de 
ſterling. But, . 

So {mall a ſum bearing no proportion to his wants, A 10 
he thought of borrowing of the principal of the no- 3 5 
bility, of the biſhops, abbots, merchants, and other metho6 
wealthieſt citizens of the kingdom. Knowing himſelf to raiſe wore! 
in no condition to force the people to what he re- 
quired, he aſked theſe loans iter ſo mean, ſo grove- 
ling a manner, that it was like begging an alms. 
Notwithſtanding theſe poor ſubmiſſions, moſt of 


| thoſe to whom he applied himſelf refus'd him, al- 
2 ledging 
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lar III. ledging their 2 tho'' he pretended to be 

ax 1249- under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of making war in 
France. But never pretence was worſe grounded: 
for every one knew the Pope had expreſsly for- 
bid him moleſting that kingdom in the abſence of 
the French King who was this ſame year ſet out 
for Paleſtine. 
to get money on all hands, was his being over- 
whelm'd with debts, and having nothing to diſ- 
charge them. Beſide, his brothers, to whom he 
could deny nothing, and who had not the leaſt 
conſideration for his indigency, were continually 
teazing him with unreaſonable requeſts. His weak- 
neſs was ſo great with regard to them, that he let 
flip no opportunity of advancing them, tho? he was 
ſenſible every new favour he confer*d on theſe re- 
lations was a freſh ſubject of diſcontent for the 
Engliſh barons. 

Ye makes Soon after the biſhoprick of Durham becoming 

rule endea- yacant, Henry earneſtly recommended Athelmar, 


70 voy his youngeſt brother, tho' he wanted a great deal 
his halt bro- 


helmar l , 
3 ſo large a dioceſs. This the monks of Durham 


af Durham. Objected to him: they beſide repreſented, that he 
had often promiſed to leave to the churches the 
freedom of dlections, and entreated him to allow 
them to enjoy the effects of his promiſes. Henry 
ſtung with theſe remonſtrances, anſwer'd, that ſince 
they thought his brother too young, he would keep 
the biſhoprick in his hands till he was of age. 
Alexander TIT Alexander II, King of Scots, dyed this year, leaving 
King of Scot- his ſon Alexander III his ſucceſſor, who was but 
_ eight years old. 


Theearlof About the ſame time the King receiving advice 
Leiceſler is ſent 

into Guienne 
to quell the 
Gaicons, 


Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter to Guienne, 
who reduced the rebels to their duty, and acquir'd 
to himſelf great reputation. 
oP +: In the beginning of the following year, prince 
ago org Richard the King's brother ſet out with a mag- 
= with the nificent attendance, to confer with the Pope, who 
PopeatLyons: was ſtill at Lyons. This voyage and the extra- 
| ordinary honours done him by the Pontif, were the 
ſubject of ſeveral conjectures, which exercis'd the 
brains of politicians: but the real motive was not 
known till ſome years after. 
Notwithſtanding the King's indigence, he re- 


Ax' 1250. 


Henry takes 
the croſs, 


vow'd to make war upon the Saracens in Paleſtine. 
Five hundred knights, and an incredible number 
of gentlemen, and others of inferior rank follow'd 
his example. After the repulſe Henry had receiv*d 
from the parliament, he could not poſſibly but 
foreſee the difficulty he ſhould find in obtaining 
ſupplies neceſſary for ſuch an enterprize. He had 
indeed no deſign to undertake this voyage, but to 
endeavour, under this pretence, to obtain an aid from 
his parliament, imagining they would not dare to 
refuſe him. At leaſt he perſuaded himſelf, that 
the means he ſhould make uſe of to ſqueeze mone 
out of his ſubjects, would be authorized by 10 
plauſible a reaſon. Beſide, he knew that with part 
of the money, he ſhould get together, he might 
eaſily obtain a diſpenſation from his vow : his fu- 
ture conduct is a confirmation of this conjecture. 
TO for- Thoſe, however, who had taken the croſs with 
1 King, prepared themſelves with great dili- 


* 1 8 CAT 


ern 


1 


The real motive for his endeavouring 


of the age and capacity neceſſary tor the governing 


ceived the croſs from the hands of the legate, and 


that ſome Gaſcon lords had revolted, he ſent over | 


of Wincheſter, the richeſt ſee in England, 


| 


gence, and ſeeing he had as yet made no prepa- Henzv III. 
rations, would have gone without him. This hurry Aw 1250. 
was very hor. 2 to him, as it made his cold- do @ out 
neſs, in an undertaking for which every one piqued without the 
himſelf upon giving proofs of his zeal, too re- King. 
markable. To remedy this inconveniency, he deſired 
the Pope to prevent his ſubjects ſetting forward 
"till he was ready to place himſelf at their head. 
This favour was eaſily granted, and the intereſts 
of the King of France, who might have made ad- 
vantage of this reinforcement, were ſacrificed to 
the deſire the Pope had of gratifying the King of 
England. Innocent forbad the Engliſh, under the 
penalty of excommunication, to proceed without 
their King. Thus all the expence they had been 
at for this voyage proved uſeleſs. This injunction 
caus'd great murmurings in England, and was not 
more kindly taken in France. Every one ſaid 
openly, that it was very plain Innocent was little 
concern'd for Lewis's ſucceeding in his expedition, 
ſince he had deprived him of the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh Croiſes. | | 

Henry, in the mean while, not daring to aſk mo- Perquiſitions 
ney of his parliament, made uſe of every method concerning the 
to raiſe it elſewhere. One of the moſt efficacious foreſts, which 

. X occaſions great 

that he employed, was to give a commiſſion to oppreſſions. 
a judge, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
make enquiry in every county of the miſde- 
meanours committed in the royal foreſts. This 
commiſſion was in itſelf extreamly odious, as it 
comprized all the caſes excepted in the charter 
of King John. But the manner in which this 
Judge executed his power, render'd it ſtill more 
intolerable ; for he puniſhed the ſmalleſt faults 
with exceſſive fines, or confiſcation of the delin- 
quents eſtates. By theſe tyrannick ways he amaſs'd 
prodigious ſums, which repleniſh*d the King's empty 
coffers, but at the ſame time drew upon him the 
hatred and curſes of his people. | 

In the midſt of theſe employments, Henry was Henry cauſes 
not forgetful of his relations. The biſhoprick his half bro- 


CO- ther Athelmar 
to be created 


F 


0 


ming vacant, the King ſtrongly recommended his bifiopof 

brother Athelmar, whom the foregoing year the Wincheſter. 

chapter of Durham had rejected. He was not ſa- 

tisfied with recommending him by his letters, he 

would himſelf go to Wincheſter to ſupport his 

intereſts by his preſence. On the day of the 

election, he repair'd to the place where the aſſem- 

bly met, and madea ſhort harangue upon this text, 

„ Juſtice “* and peace have kiſs'd each other“. 

Tho? at firſt he met with great obſtacles from the 

youth and capacity of the perſon recommended, 

yet, by threats and promiſes, he at length gain'd 

his ends. The Pope readily confirmed this elec- 

tion to oblige the King, deſigning to aſk him ano- 

ther favour in his turn. 5 5 
The melancholy news of the King of France The King of 

being fallen into the hands of the Saracens and France is ta- 

impriſoned, had already reach'd Europe. All France _ e 

loudly accuſed the Pope of being the cauſe of this din; 

monarch*s misfortune by receiving money to abſolve The Pope is 

thoſe, from the accompliſhment of their vow, who thought the 

had taken the croſs. Innocent, in the midſt of — 

theſe murmurs, was very uneaſy in Lyons, fearing 5 

ſome wicked attempt upon his perſon: Charles and 

Alphonſus brothers of Lewis were even gone thi- 


* Juſtice and peace have kiſs d each other; and thereupon uſes theſe words. * To me and other Kings, and to our princes and 
« judges, who are to govern the people, belongs the adminiſtration of judgment and (juſtice. To you, who are men of religion 
and piety, peace and tranquillity : and this day I hear that you have for your own advantage been favourable to my requeſt, and ſo 


* juſtice and peace have kiis'd each other. I was angry once with you for o 


poſing me in the election of William Rale, your late 


* biſhop, a man that I liked not; but now I am friends with you for this election, and will both remember and reward your kindneſs. 
« - As by a woman came the deſtruction of the world, ſo by a man came the temedy, I, to ſatisfy my wife, who was deſirous to prefer 
her uncle William Valentine, diſquieted and damnify'd you; ſo now being willing to advance my brother by the mother, will recon- 
« cile myſelf to you, &c. Conſider, that in this city I was born, and in this church baptiz d; and therefore you are bound t o me in 


'« a freighter bond of affeQion, &c. Dan, Hiſt, Engl. 
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Book VIII, 


Henry UI), 
Ax' 1 250. 


Ile entreats 


Henry to let 
him keep his 
court at Bour- 
deaux. 


ther to make him bitter reproaches, and had been 


ſo far tranſported by their paſſion, as to threaten 
him. To deliver himſelf from this uneaſineſs and 
from the complaints which daily rang in his ears, 
he requir'd permiſſion of the King of England 


to keep his court at Bourdeaux. Henry was incli- 
ned enough to gratify him, but the remonſtrances 
of the clergy and barons, prevented his taking this 


ſtep: they apprehended the Pope might have a 


The King re. 
turns no au- 
wer. 


mind to quit Bourdeaux and come to England, 
where his company was not at all deſired. The 


King therefore defer'd anſwering, which the Pope 


took for a civil refuſal, as indeed it was. 


Ax' 1251. 
Affairs of Si— 
cily. 


As J ſhall ſoon enter upon the recital of an affair, 
which gave Henry full employment for ſeveral 
years, I am under a neceſſity of making a di- 


greſſion, that I may ſhew its origin and progreſs. 


I mean the gift which the Pope made of the king- 


dom of Sicily to prince Edmund Henry's ſon. 


But to give ſo clear an idea of this affair as may 
make what I ſhall ſay, in the ſequel, perfectly un- 


derſtood, it will be neceſſary, not only to dwell 


a little upon what . paſgd in Italy at the time of 


the donation, but to trace this matter from its origin. 
The digreſſion will not ſeem foreign to the pur- 
poſe, when hereafter it will appear, that this un- 
happy buſineſs was an exuberant ſource of mis- 
fortunes which the Engliſh experienc'd by the 
means both of their King and the Roman Pontits. 
Beſide, it ſerves to ſhew us three things equally 


remarkable in this reign : firſt the character of 


Henry and his imprudence in entering upon the 


molt difficult enterprizes, without foreſecing the 
impediments. Secondly, the authority which the | 


Popes aſſumed in England, and the maniteſt abuſe 
they made of it. In ſhort, we ſhall perceive this 


very affair was the principal cauſe of the trou- 
bles which diſlurb'd the cloſe of this reign. Tho? 


the events I am about to mention, made former- 
ly a great noiſe in the world, and that they are 
worthy of all our attention; yet, as they but indi- 
rectly make part of the Engliſh hiſtory, I will a- 


bridge them as much as poſſible, that I may ſay 


nothing but what is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſequel 
of Henry's adminiſtration. 


Hardly is there any ſo little vers'd in the hiſtory. 


of Europe, but knows, that, towards the end of the 


of Conſtantinople. 


eleventh century, ſome Norman gentlemen, ſons 
of Tancred de Hauteville, took the iſland of 
Sicily from the Saracens ; Apulia, Calabria, and 
other ſouthern provinces of Italy, from the Emperors 
Theſe firſt conquerors, either 
from a principle of devotion, or from ſome other 
motive, did homage to the Pope for their conqueſts, 


and made themſelves vaſſals and feudatories of the 


the king 


Roman church. ; tho' it had neither given them any 
thing, or in the leaſt contributed to the ſucceſs of 
their undertaking. Whatever was their polity in 
making this voluntary ſubmiſſion to the Holy-lee, 
it is a fact inconteſtable. The conqueſts of the Nor- 
mans were immediately divided into ſeveral parts; 
of which the iſle of Sicily, or Sicily beyond the Far, 
was a ſeparate body: the reſt was divided into ſeveral 
dutchies or principalitics, under the name of Sicily 
on this ſide the Far; of which Calabria and Apulia 
were the principal parts: this has been ſince named 

Ln of Naples. All theſe different parts, 


I mean the two Sicilics, were at length reduced to 


one body under Roger I, the youngeſt fon of Tan- 
cred, who took upon him the title of King of Sicily. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon William I, ſurnamed 
the BA p; he again by his fon William II, ſurnamed 
the Goop, to diſtinguiſh him from his father. Wil- 


lermo, where he was crowned. 


liam the Good dying without iſſue, the Sicilians 


thought proper to raiſe Tancred, the natural ſon of Aw' 1," 
Roger I, to the throne, who added to the title of "va 


his. anceſtors that, of King of Naples, or of 
Sicily on this fide the Far. It will be neceſſary to 
obſerve; that by Sicily, ſometimes. the iſland of 
Sicily is meant in particular, and ſometimes both 
the Sicilies united and making but one king- 
dom. 

Clement III, Who was Pope in Tancred's time, 
look*d upon the ſtep the Sicilians had taken as an 
uſurpation upon his rights: he pretended, that Wil- 
liam the Goop dying without iſſue, the two Sicilies 
devolv'd to the Holy-ſee ; and that he, as lord Pa- 
ramount, could diſpoſe of it as he thought proper. 
However, the ſpiritual arms being too weak to di- 
veſt the prince in poſſeſſion, Clement ſent an army 
into Apulia and Calabria, which at firſt made ſome 
progreſs; but death ſoon after put a ſtop to the courſe 
of his enterprize. Celeſtin III, who ſucceeded him, 
reſolv d to purſue what his predeceſſor had begun. 
But as he was ſenſible he was not himſelf in a con- 
dition to carry it through, he thought it neceſſary 
to engage ſome prince in the quarrel, who was able 
to maintain it. With this view he inveſted the Em- 
peror Henry VI in the two Sicilies, doing homage 
to the church of Rome, as the Norman Kings had 
obliged themſelves to do. But as he apprehended 
ſuch an act of abſolute authority in favour of a 
ſtranger, might incenſe the Sicilians, and knit them 
more firmly to Tancred, to prevent this miſchief, 
and at the ſame time to give ſome colour of juſtice 
to what he had done, he got Conſtance, daughter of 
Roger I, ſtolen from the monaſtery of St. Saviour 
of Palermo, of which ſhe was abbeſs (1). This 


— 
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251. 


princeſs, at that time fifty years of age, being con- 


ducted to Rome, the Pope annul'd all her vows, 
and married her to Henry; to add, by this method, 
a plauſible right to the donation he had made that 
monarch. Beſide, he hoped, by means of this mar- 
riage, to ſow ſuch ſeeds of diſcord among the Sici- 
lians, as might turn to his and the Emperor's ad- 
vantage. Henry, ſtrengthen'd by this new acqui- 
ſition of. right, immediately placed himſelf at the 
head of an army, and march'd into Apulia, where, 
however (the plague having got into his army, and 
other affairs obliging his return into Germany) he 
made but little progreſs. Thus Tancred kept the 
crown to his death, which was in 1145, and was 
ſucceeded hy his ſon William III. | 
Henry had no ſooner learned the news of Tan- 


cred's death, than he ſet out for Italy, and beſieg'd - 


Naples, which made a vigorous defence. The re- 
ſiſtance of this town making him deſpair of ſucceſs by 
the way of arms, he reſolved to employ ſtratagem ; 
and with this deſign propos'd to the King of Si- 
cily to terminate their diſpute by a treaty. The ap- 
prehenſion William was in of being ſtrip'd of all 
his dominions, induced him readily to conſent to 
the giving upa part, for the obtaining a peace from 
a rival, who was greatly his ſuperior in ſtrength. 
By the treaty between them, it was agreed that the 
Emperor, for his ſhare ſhould have the iſland of 
Sicily, and. that William ſhould keep Sicily on 
this ſide the Far,or the kingdom of Naples. In pur- 
ſuance of this agreement, Henry repair'd to Pa- 
But when William 
was preparing to ſet out for the kingdom, reſerv'd 
to him by the treaty, Henry ſeiz'd, and ſent him 
to Germany, where this unfortunate prince was 


deprived of his eyes and caſtrated. Henry having 


now no competitor, ſeiz*'d upon the kingdom of 


Naples, notwithſtanding the efforts of ſome lords 


— — aa — _ 


(1) Mezerai ſays ſhe never was a nun: but Gio Summonte, a Neapolitan hiſtorian affirms, ſhe was abbeſs of St. Saviour. Fazellu, 


a Sicilian hittorian ſays, that Pope Celeltin annulled her vows, and that it is evident even by the decrees of this Pope, which are in the 
' archives of Rome, | ie 4h 
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r III. 
HAT ö 


Brienne, tit 


of the Norman blood, who endeavoured to with- 


ſtand him. Wein i 

The Emperor's affairs being in this proſperous 
ſituation he ſent for the Empreſs into Italy, who, 
tho? fifty two years of age, was then with child. 
The time of her delivery 3 upon her in her 
journey, ſhe ſtop'd at Geſſi, a little town in the 
march of Ancona, where inviting all the women 
of the town (who had the curioſity) to be wit- 
neſſes, had a tent ſet up in a publick place, in 
which ſhe was deliver'd of a prince who was named 


Frederick; from that time Henry kept the two 


Sicilies to his death, which happened in 1199. 
This monarch left his ſon Frederick, then eleven 
years old, under the tuition of his mother Conſtance, 
who cauſed him to be immediately acknowledged 
King of the two Sicilies, and two years after to 


be crowned at Palermo; he received the inveſti- 
ture from Innocent III, who was at that time Pope. 


Conſtance, Frederick's mother, dying three years 
after, nominated this Pope, his guardian, who, 
during the Kings minority, govern'd the two 
Sicilies by a cardinal. This young prince at the 
age of fourteen, married Conſtance - daughter of 


Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and two years after | 


was elected Emperor by the both which oppoſed 
Otho of Saxony, whom the Pope had excommu- 
nicated. He could not, however, prevail on Inno- 
cent to place the imperial crown upon his head; 
the Pope apprehending the raiſing to the Empire 
2 prince of the houſe of Suabia, which had given 
his predeceſſor ſo great diſturbance, might be dan- 
gerous to the Holy-ſee. Frederick was crowned 
by Honorius III, but it was not till the death 
of Otho, in the year 1220, two years after 
which, his wife Conſtance dyed, leaving him a 
ſon named Henry, who in 1233 was elected King 
of the Romans. His ſecond wife was Yolante, 
daughter of John de Brienne, titular King of Je- 
ruſalem, who dying in 1228, left him a ſon named 
Conrad; in 1235. Frederick took for his third wife 
Iſabel of England, who died in 1241, by this 
princeſs he had two ſons, Jordan and Henry, of 
whom the former dyed in his infancy. 
Having given this account of the Emperor's ſe- 
veral marriages, which was abſolutely Oy 
it is now proper to take notice of the diſputes he 
had with the Popes. From the time Richard King 
of England quitted Paleftine, the affairs of the 
chriſtians in that country were in a melancholy ſi- 
tuation. The Saracens taking advantage of the 


5 


_ chriſtians coldneſs with regard to cruſades, had made 


a great progreſs, and the latter had no thoughts 
of entering into any new enterprize againſt them. 
Honorius III who ſate in the chair of St. Peter, 
in the beginning of Frederick II's Empire, deſirous 
to repair the loſſes which the chriſtians had ſut- 
fer; d in the Holy- land, proclaimed a cruſade in 
1224, in which he engagd an infinite number of peo- 
ple of all ranks. One hiſtorian affirms, that above 
ſicty thouſand Engliſh took the croſs for this ex- 
Ee in which Frederick was to command, 

th as Emperor, and as ſon-in-law to John de 
King of Jeruſalem, 


ay + * 


of). 1 
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prize, ſome difference happening between the Em- 
peror and certain towns of Italy, retarded his pre- 

arations, as he would ſee an end to theſe andes 

fore his departure. Gregory | IX, ſucceſſor to 
Honorius, perceiving Frederick went on but. very; 
ſlowly in compariſon. of the other Croiſes, wrote 
to exhort his perſeverance in ſo pious a reſolutions: 
repreſenting, that the ſucceſs of this cruſade de- 
pended on him, to whom: the conduct of it was 


entruſted. In the mean while. the Croiſes, from; 


the different ſtates of Europe, flock d to the Holy- 
land, with the hope of 1 — ſoon Wilo d by ter ; 
general; but Frederick choſe rather id employ 
his forces againſt the revolted. towns of Italy, than 
to make war upon the Saracens. However, as he. 
was earneſtly ſolicited by the Pope, lie made 4 
ſhew of preparing in_earneſt, and embarked at 
Brindeis, I” 

he returned to land, counterfeiting ſickneſs, as 
moſt hiſtorians affirm. ': This news having reached 


While all Europe was preparing for: this enter- HN III. 


1 * — 


after he had been three days at ſea, 


Paleftine, above 40000 Creiſes who had gone be? 


fore, returned in the ſame ſhips, which had earry*d 
them thither. The Pontif enraged to ſee ſo fine 
an opportunity loſt by the) fault of the Emperor, 
as he gave out, publickly excommunicated that 


monarch, and ſent a bull of the excommunication. 


to all the chriſtian princes, that it might be pub- 
liſhed in their dominions. But it is not generally: 
allow'd, that his zeal for religion was the only 


motive which inſtigated the Pontif to uſe Frede= 


rick with ſo great ſeverity. Some writers tell us, 


it was a pretence only, to break all his meaſures in? 


Italy, in favour of the revolted towns, which the 


court of Rome privately abetted. Whatever was 
his motive, this was the origin of a quarrel,” which 
cauſed innumerable miſchiets in Europe, and eſ- 


pecially in Italy. Frederick, incens'd at this pro- 


cedure of the Pope. took care to juſtify his conduct 
to all the potentates of Europe, by his letters in 
which he uſed the Pontif extreamly ill; but ſo 


poor a revenge did not fatisfy him: by the aſſiſt» 


ance of a powerful faction which ſided with him 
at Rome, he drove Gregory out of that city, and 
forced him to take refuge at Peruſia “, however, 
to prove that his illneſs was the only cauſe of his 
delay, and conſequently that the ſentence of ex- 
communication lanced againſt him, was both un- 
juſt and raſh, he ſet out for Paleſtine the. follow- 
ing year. His progreſs: in that country was i ſo 
great and rapid, that he forced the Sultan of 
Egypt to yield him up Jeruſalem. He had 
puſhed his conqueſts farther, had not the knights 
hoſpitalers, ſpirited up by the Pope, prevented 
it by daily entering into plots againſt him. On 
the other hand, Gregory, highly incens'd that the 
Emperor ſlighting his cenſures, had dared to un- 
dertake this expedition, without having firſt recon- 
ciled himſelf to the church, and without having, 
as he alledged, made preparations anſwerable to 
ſo great an enterprize, reiterated his ſentence of 
ex communication for two offences diametrically op- 
poſite; the one for having been too tardy, the 0+ 
ther for having been too expeditious: but the Pope 


* Perugia, Peruſia, Peruſium, and Perræſium, was a very ancient city, and famous for the reat calamity which befel-it, when L. 
Antonius, brother to Marcus the Triumvir, was block' d 4 in it by Octavius Auguſtus, Who, 
t 


go without any harm, pa rdoned his ſoldiers, but execut 


th. 4 * ab 
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not ſparing even thoſe of the firſt qualny, who were butcher'd at the altar of Julius Cæſar; tho' this ſeems to have been the gen, rather 
than 


of the brutal fury of the ſoldiers, 


e orders of the general. One of the citizens of Peruſia having 


ſet fire to his houſe, with 


his goods, and thrown himſelf into the flames, it burnt ſo violently, that it immediately involved the neighbourhood-in the ſame cala- 


ving forced him to ſurrender, let him 
he utmoſt degree of rage, not only on the Peruſians, but alſo on the Romans; 


miles from the Orvieta to the north, and 60 from Rome to the north weſt, and 12 from Aſſeſi towards the lake now called 
| _ or — - about nine miles from the city. It has the title of a biſhoprick, is adorned with an univerſity, and 
a citadel. = "> | | | 


mity, and in a little time the whole town, except the temple of Vulcan, was reduced to aſhes : not long after a new city ſprang up from 
the aſhes of this, which was called Auguſta Peruſia. Between this city and Cortonia lies the Lacus Thraflimenus, or Peruſinus, fa- 
mous for the ſignal overthrow of. the Romans, on the north borders of it, by Hannibal the Carthaginian General. This town was one 
of the firſt 12 Tuſcan colonies, and is at preſent a large and pretty well inhabited city, ſituated on a hill near the Tybur, about 28 
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Hun zr 11h, not ſatisfied with brandiſhing againſt him ſpiritual | 


arms only, employ'd alſo temporal. He placed 
John de Brienne at the head of an army, and ſent 
him intb the kingdom of Naples, with the title of 
vicar of the - Holy-fee to diveſt his ſon-in-law 
Frederick of' that part'of his dominions. 


The quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope | L 


growing diily to a grefiter height, all the towns in 
Italy ſided with the one or th* other. *Tis 
from that time“ that we may date the origin of the 
factions of the Guelphs and Gibelines which ſo long 
_ afflicted Italy, the former taking part with the Pope, 
the latter-with' the Emperor. It is unneceſſay to 
give in this hiſtory a particular of the bloody wars 
oceafion'd” by this quarrel ; wars which often gave 


I — ä — _ „„ 
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| r 
chief motive which animated the Roman Pontifs. HEVRxIII 
I need only inform my Reader, that Gregory's =p 
ſucceflors warmly purſued the plan he had laid to di- i 
veſt Frederick not only of the two Sicilies, but of all 

Italy and even the Empire. At length Innocent IV 

having publickly depos'd him in the council of 

yons, caus'd William earl of Holland to be 

elected Emperor in his ſtead. But notwithſtanding 

this pretended depoſition he maintam'd himſelf in 

the throne to his death, which happen'd in 1250, 

That we may give a clear and diſtinct idea of the 

affairs of Sicily, in which we ſhall very ſoon find 
England entangled, it will not be uſeleſs to add 

here this fragment of genealogy of Frederick II's 

family, taken from Gio. Summonte's hiſtory of 


ground to judge that zeal for religion was not the 


Pirſt Wife 


| 


FRE DERICK II, EMPEROR, 


Naples. 


| Second Wife Third Wife Concubine 
ConsTancs of Tol AN TE de ISABEL. of, BLANCHE SEZZA 
Caſtile. Brienne. England. | | 

r | —— U— 
HRV King of ConnaD IV - wes - Mainrral King EnT1vs. 

dane Romans. Emperor. JoRDPAN Henry of Naples nd HENRY King of 
AN Es of; Auſtria HR died in King of Sie Corſica. 

died before her fa- his in- Sicily. . RICHARD count 
car. 0 | fancy. de Civita. 
FRED ERATCkE duke | ' ConsTance MARGARET 


of Auſtria in right 
of his mother. 


Frederick the very day he died made his will, by 
which he left Auſtria to his grandſon Frederick, and 
of which that young prince was already in poſſeſ- 
ſion in the right of his mother. He gave the king- 
dom of Naples, or Sicily on this fide the Far, to 
his ſecontl ſon Conrad, on condition that if Conrad 
died without iſſue, Henry his brother, ſon of Iſabel 
of England, ſhould ſucceed him; and if this latter 
died childleſs, that he ſhould be ſucceeded by his 
natural brother Mainfroi. This Henry, his ſon by 
his third wife, he was deſirous ſhould be King of the 
iſland of Sicily, and to his natural ſon Mainfroi he 
gave the principality of Tarentum, and the regency 
of the two kingdoms ; of the firſt, in the abſence of 
Conrad, of the ſecond, during the minority of Henry. 
Frederick was no ſooner in his grave than Main- 
froi endeavour'd to take poſſeſſion of Naples, in the 
name of Conrad; but the Pope's faction, when they 
were no longer in fear of the Emperor, was grown 
ſo powerful, that the principal towns, as Naples and 
Capua, ſhut their gates againſt him. This reſiſtance | 
obliged him to call his brother Conrad into Italy, 
who had taken upon him the title of Emperor, not- 
withſtanding the Pope and his party acknowledged 
William of Holland. On the arrival of this prince 
the face of affairs was changed, and he made the 
Neapolitans often repent their having enter'd into the 
Pope's quarrel. Innocent, in the mean while, left 
no means uneſſay'd to ſtop his career; he lanced 
his eccleſiaſtical bolts againſt Conrad, as he before 
had done againſt his ee z and by the ſupplies he 
furniſh*d his own partiſans the ee entertain'd 
the, war in that country, ?till the times might be- 
come more favourable to him. I ſhall here cloſe 
this long digreſſion, which I hope will not be thought 
uſeleſs, when we ſhall ſee what part England bore 
in this quarrel, and now reſume the thread of our 


wife of Peter wife of the 
King of Ar- marquis of 
ragon. Montferrat. 1 
The year 1251 produced the firſt example of the 
| clauſe Now o8STANTE in the King's orders, in imita- 
tion of the Pope, who had long made uſe of it in 
| his bulls. The biſhop of Carliſle being at law with 
a gentleman of his dioceſs, and oblig'd to go to 
France, procur'd an order from the King to ſuſpend 
the ſuit *till he return'd ; but during his abſence 
his adverſary found means to obtain a ſecond order, 
by which, notwithſtanding the firſt, the judges were 
commanded to proceed to their opinion. 

Over and above the principles of arbitrary power, Henry keeps 
which Henry had imbibed from Hubert de Burgh, no meaſure 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter in his youth, he had 1 ny 
another reaſon, which inclined him to ſhew but little 
regard for his ſubjects: that was, the reflection on 
the advantages the earl of Leiceſter had gain'd over 
the rebels of Guienne. From the time that noble- 
man had the government of that province, he had 
ſo effectually ſerv*d his maſter, that it was probable 
nothing need for a long time be apprehended from 
the fickleneſs of the Gaſcons. As a ſmall matter 
dejected Henry, ſo a very little thing would clate 
him. He imagin'd the chaſtiſement of the Gaſcons 
would be a very proper example to keep the Engliſh 
under, and thought for the future there would be 
no occaſion for his keeping meaſures with them; 
wherefore, without giving himſelf the leaſt concern 
about the barons daily murmuring at the preference 
he gave to ſtrangers ; he affected to receive Guy de ArrivalofGuy 
Luſignan, his brother by his mother, with extrava- 1 FN 
gant honours: the earl of Leiceſter brought him tiber 
with him when he came to give an account of what he 
had done in Guienne. The King made him ſuch The King 
conſiderable preſents, that had he been extreamly mata Bt. 
opulent they would even then have appear'd fim. 
exceſſive. * This redoubled the complaints of the 
Engliſh barons; they could not bear his giving 


Ax' 1251; 


. — . 


ſo many marks of his affection to ſtrangers, when 


1 


0 Theſenames began in 1140 in the Empire of Conrad III. Welph, Welf, or Guelph duke of Bavaria, 


We 


being beſieg d by the 


Hiewelph. Frederick 
of Hiegibelin, 


Emperor in the caſtle of Weinsberg, and reſolving to make a ſally upon the imperialiſts, 2 his men the word 
eſpecially in 


duke of Suabia, the Emperor's brother, general of the imperialiſts, having diſcover'd the duke's word, gave his men that 
the name of a village, where he was brought up in Suabia : theſe two words have been in great vogue ſince that time, 
Italy ; ths Pope's partiſans being called Guelphs, and the Emperor's Gibelins. | | 
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eva v III. at the ſame time he ſeem'd to affect a diſregard for 
A 1261. his ſubjects. 0 | 
+. Hr Henry's indigence and the little hopes he had of 
Inno ſqueezing a ſupply out of his parliament, had made 
Rape Eng- him forget his voyage to the Holy-land: all on a 
and and Scot- ſudden a letter from the Pope reminded him that 
ld. 8 it was time to accompliſh his vow. He was then 
— Mar at York, where he celebrated the nuptials of the 
2 Henry's princeſs Margaret his daughter, with the young 
daughter. King of Scots. This ſolemnity was not the only 
Henry urges cauſe of his journey to that city. As his ſon-in-law 
the King of was very young, he hoped to prevail on him to do 
Scots todo him him homage for all the kingdom of Scotland, and 
home preſſed him home upon this head, but the young 
his Kingdom. oy b M 
Mexander ex- prince civily excuſing himſelf, repreſented to him, 
cues himſelf. that he came to York to be married, and not to 
diſcuſs a point of this nature which was ſubject to 
many difficulties, and upon which he could of him- 
ſelf, without the advice of the ſtates of his king- 
dom, decide nothing: however, he did him the 
accuſtom'd homage for the lands he held of the 
crown of England. Whether Henry thought his 
pretenſions not well grounded, or fear*'d he ſhould 
interrupt the feſtival, this affair was dropp'd. We 
ſhall find in the following reign theſe pretenſions 
were the ground of a bloody war between England 
and Scotland. | | | 

g This interview ending to the ſatisfaction of boch 
Tie Kingen Kings, Henry ſeem'd in earneſt to prepare for his 
95m RY voyage to the Holy-land. As money was the mofl | 
neceflary preparative, he took occaſion from this 
voyage to extort very conſiderable ſums from the 
Jews; after which his chriſtian ſubjects were not 
ſpared : but all he could gather by theſe means was 
not ſufficient to cnable him to make an expedition 
into the eaſt, worthy of a ſucceſſor to Richard, whoſe 
memory {till ſubſiſted among the Saracens. 
The Gaſcons While the King was buſied in making prepara- | 
complain of tions for his pretended voyage, Gaſcon deputies | 
1 arriv'd, who complain'd of their having been un- 

juſtly oppreſs d by the earl of Leiceſter. The earl 

8 having notice of theſe complaints, went to the King 
vo juſlißes to Juſtify himſelf, and denied all laid to his charge, 
himſelf, and added that he cou'd not but be ſurprized that 
the King wou'd liſten to the frivolous complaints of 
the Gaſcon rebels, againſt a man who had ſo faith- 
fully ſerved him, and who had ſpent all his eſtate 
in an employ, in which others uſed to enrich them- 
ſelves. Henry anſwer'd, that he gave no credit to 
theſe accuſations; that on the contrary, to ſet his 
innocence in a ſtronger light, he reſolved to ſend 
Nevertheleſs commiſſioners to Guienne, that he might be tho- 
— Ann roughly inform'd of the behaviour of the Gaſons; 
into Guienne and to convince him that theſe accuſations had made 
no ill impreſſion, he made him a preſent of a ſum 
of money, and order*d him to be in readineſs to re- 
turn to Guienne. | 
dd how Before the carl was e to ſet out, the Gaſ- 
deaux makes Cons, being inform'd of the King's deſign of ſending 
his complaints him back to their country, deputed the archbiſhop 
againſt the earl of Bourdeaux to renew their complaints. The com- 
ee miſſioners, who had been ſent to Guienne, return'd 

is acquit- R g 
ted on the re. While this prelate was at London. The report they 
port of the made was, that the earl of Leiceſter had indeed 
commuſſioners. treated ſome of the lords of that country ſomewhat 
harſhly ; but in ſo doing he had only puniſh'd them 
according to their deſerts. Tho' this _ entirely 
acquitted Leiceſter, yet the King ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be perſuaded by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
that if the earl return*d to Guienne, nay, if he was 
n not puniſn'd, that province would be irrecoverably 
ay rages loſt to the crown of England. This thought ſunk 
earl of Lei. 10 deep in the King's mind, that to preſerve the 
ceſtertothe loyalty of the Gaſcons, he reſolv'd to ſacrifice their 
W of governor, With this deſign he order*d the accuſa- 
cons. tion to be brought before the peers, not doubting 
but he ſhould have intereſt enough to ger him con- 


Ax' 1252. 


Thearchbi- 
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demn'd, Leiceſter, however, tho? ſurprized at the Henzx III, 
King's ſudden change, was not idle: he found 23,1252 
means to gain over prince Richard, the earl of N | 
Gloceſter, and ſeveral powerful lords who promiſed ſupported by 
to ſupport him. On this aſſurance he appear'd be-: his friends. 
fore the court and juſtified himſelf with ſuch force — Wh 
and evidence, that the archbiſhop. of Bourdeaux way — 5 
greatly perplex'd to make good his charge. Beſide, Ry 
whenever he open'd his mouth to maintain what he 

had aſſerted, he found ſome of the principal lords 

always ready to enforce the arguments of their friend. 

The King ſeeing this affair took a contrary byaſss 
to what he expected, could not refrain from ſhewing 4 
his diſpleaſure, and letting drop ſome very harſh 
expreſlions. The carl of Leiceſter, not ſatisfied with 

juſtitying his actions, boaſted the ſervice he had 

done, and with ſome arrogance called upon the King 

to keep his word in giving him the reward he had 
often promis d. The King anſwer'd, he did not The King 
think himſelf obliged to keep his word with a traitor. calls him trai; 
Theſe words had ſuch an effect on the earl, who was ber. 

before in ſome heat, that without conſidering he 

ſpoke to a King, who was his ſovergign, imme- 

diately anſwer'd, „that he lied; and that if he was The earl gives 
not a King, he would. ſoon make him repent his him the lie to 
** words”. After fome other inſolent expreſſions, Rs FROG. 

he added, “that it was not caſy to; believe a prince, 

* ſuch as he was, had ever been at tonfeſſion, Yes 

reply'd the King, I ama chriſtian, and conte(s 

& oiten®”*. To what end anſwer'd the earl are 

vour confeſſions, without repentance ? I never, 

* ſaid the King, repented of any fault ſo much, as 

that of having, laviſh'd my favours on a man 

like you, who have ſo little gratitude and ſo much 

*© brutality*”*. After this diſcourſe the King wou'd _. 

have had him ſeized, but finding the earl's friends 
preparing to oppoſe it, he was himſelf ſeiz'd with 

tear, and durſt not proceed in his deſign, Nay he The King 
allow'd intereſt to be made to him for the earl, and dares not put 
taking no revenge for the affront lately given him, 1 
was outwardly reconciled for a trifling ſatisfaction. and it recon- 
However the inſolence of this lord made ſo deep an ciled to him. 
impreſſion on his mind, that he could never after 

ſee him without emotion; and 'tis no wonder, for 

certainly this was the firſt time that ever a ſubject 

was ſo tranſported as to give his ſovereign the lie to 

his face: and indeed one wou'd hardly believe this 

fact, were not all the hiſtorians unanimous in at— 

teſting it. 

Notwithſtanding the hatred the King had con- The earl is 
ceiv'd to the earl of Lieceſter, he ſent him again to ſent into 
command in Guienne; but this was not ſo much Guienne. 
with any intention to favour him, as to keep him 
at a diſtance from England, where he had too great 
an intereſt. Beſide, he apprehended this nobleman The King 
raiſing ſome obſtacles to th: deſign he had form'd of gives this 
giving Guienne to his eldeſt ſon prince Edward, 4} 10 Ee. 
which he did immediately after the earl's de- ſon. | 
parture. The Gaſcons were extreamly rejoiced at 
this change. As they had no longer reaſon to fear 
Leiceſter, who was ſoon to be recalled, they laid fo 
many ſnares for him, that he narrowly eſcaped being 
ſurpriz'd ; and he again often made them ſenſible 
of his reſentment before he quitted their province. | 

The earl of Leiceſter was not the only one who Henry afks an 
caus'd the King's uneaſineſs : the clergy having re- ald of the cler- 
fuſed him an aid lay much heavier upon his ſpirits ; ““ 
and being ſenſible his own demand would prove of 
little efficacy, he took care to get it ſeconded by 
an expreſs order from Rome. Innocent .enjoin*d the 
clergy to pay him a tenth of their revenues for three 
years, under pretence the King muſt neceſſarily 
ſtand in need of, an extraordinary ſupply for his 
voyage to the Holy-land. The aſſembly of the 
clergy being convok'd upon this ſubject, three or 
four biſhops, whom the King had gain'd, eſpecially 


| 


his brother the,prelate of Wincheſter, ſpoke in his 
: behalf 
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Book VII 


H.xxy Jl. behalf; but the biſhop of Lincoln ſtrongly oppos'd 
An" 1252, the ſupply, and the plurality voted with him for 
The clergy addreſſing and exhorting the King to deſiſt from 
makes him re- his demand, for the health of his ſoul. The re- 
monſtrances. monſtrance of the prelates did but incenſe the King, 
The Kinz ho bid them wh care of themſelves, who not 


1 : only diſobey'd their temporal, but their ſpiritual 


ſovereign, the church, and even Jeſus Chriſt him- 
ſelf. But without being in the leaſt diſmay'd with 
his menaces, the clergy made him a very ſhocking 
Shocking reply, by which they ſeem'd to throw off all 
reply of the reſpect for him; they reproached him in very rough 
__ terms with his extortions, his tyrannies, and- the 
breach of his promiſes and oaths. After which, 
without waiting for his anſwer, pretending they 
could come to no reſolution, the two archbiſhops 
Henry vainly being abſent, they broke up the aſſembly. Henry 
endeavours to finding he could get no money of the convocation, | 
gui oye hone endeavour'd to win over ſome of the principal 
to his intereſts, Members by his careſſes. With this view, he clo- 
ſeted and cajoled the biſhop of Ely, hoping to 
draw from him ſome promiſe, but this prelate 
who was nothing of a courtier, was ſo far from 
having any complaiſance for him, that he anſwer'd 
him very abruptly, it was a folly for him to en- 
gage in this expedition to the Holy-land, and that 
the example of the King of France, who lan- 
guiſh'd in the hands of the infidels, ought to be 
a leſſon of prudence to him. Henry, contrary to 
his expectation, finding this biſhop take upon him 
to adviſe, had no longer patience, but commanded 
him to avoid his preſence. | 
A reciprocal As on the one hand, the King ſoured by the 
_— obſtinacy of the Engliſh in refuſing him money, 
King and his repoſed ſtill a greater truſt in the Poitevins; ſo 
ſubjects. on the other, the continual favours he laviſhed on 
foreigners, entirely alienated from him the hearts 
of the barons, Theſe mutual diſcontents could 
not but produce very miſchievous effects, as in the 
ſequel they really did; and *tis amazing that the 
King and barons did not ſooner come to an open 
rupture, The animoſity roſe to ſuch an height, 
that as he ſlighted his ſubjects, fo they ſhew'd as 
little reſpect in the complaints they made of his 
government. The city of London, on account 
of the frequent exactions it was expoſed to, was 
more diſcontented than all the reſt of the king- 
The King op- dom: but a tax of twenty marks of gold which 
* the city the King laid upon the citizens, very ſoon gave 
them treſh cauſe of complaint, tho' the impoſition 
was inconſiderable, and confined to the city of 
London ; yet it cauſed the murmurs of the whole 
kingdom, as it proceeded from an arbitrary power, 
the conſequences of which were apprehended : their 
diſcontent did not, however, kinder the King (who 
ſhew'd no regard for the citizens of London) 
from ordering them in few days after, to ſhut 
up their ſhops for the time the fair of Weſtminſter 
laſted, which was a fortnight. This novelty, e- 
ſteem'd a manifeſt infringement of the city privi- 
leges, caus'd great heart burnings among the bur- 
ghers, which appear'd in its effects on the firſt op- 
portunity offer'd them to ſhew their reſentment. 
He again at- Never prince timed his enterprizes worſe than 
—_—_— ear! Henry: whereas every one elſe endeavours to make 
b no bude uſe of thoſe conjunctures which appear the moſt 
purpoſe. ; , 
| favourable, he had a peculiar talent of laying 
ſchemes in circumſtances the moſt oppoſite to his 
views. He was not unacquainted with the diſcon- 
tent of the barons, and of there being a ſort of con- 
. federacy among them to protect the earl of Leiceſter ; 
he had newly given the clergy freſh cauſe for diſ- 
' pleaſure, in procuring a bull which releas'd him 
from his oath ; he had entirely alienated the hearts 
of the citizens of London by infringing their pri- 


vileges; yet in theſe conjunctures, he undertook a 


ſecond time to get the carl of Leiceſter condemn'd | 


by the peers, whom he aſſembled to that end. The 
iſſue of the affair was very mortifying to him; for 
the barons were ſo far from condemning this noble- 
man, that they loudly declared the King had done 
very unjuſtly by him in giving Guienne to prince 
Edward, before the term of the earl's government 
was expired, without making him an equivalent re- 


compence. This declaration, which probably would 


have been attended by ſome diſtaſteful reſolution, 
made the King diſſolve an aſſembly, which appear'd 
ſo little inclin'd to ſecond him in his deſigns. 


Thus by an irregular and capricious management, Av 

. , „ 1283. 
this weak prince daily encreas'd the baron's aver. He gin of 
ſion to him, which, had he known how to have made himſe lf to be 


a right uſe of the unhappy example of the King | wings 


his tather, he ought to have apprehended. As he 
was always encompaſs'd by imprudent and ſelf. 
intereſted foreigners, intent on their own profit 
only, he could ſee nothing, but with the eyes of 
his miniſters ; who perſuaded him, that, provided 
he was upheld by the court of Rome, he need 
not apprehend the vain ſtruggles of his ſubjects. 
Theſe counſels induced him to favour the Pope's 
extortions, and give way to the avarice of his re- 
lations and miniſters, to whom he was inconcei- 
vably profuſe in the preſents he made them ; which 
was the beſt eſtabliſn'd revenues of the crown. By 
a conduct fo little agreeing with his intereſt, he 
was always neceſſitous; while his relations, coun- 
ſellors, and the Pope's creatures enrich'd themſelves 


at the expence of his ſubjects. The biſhop of The rerenues 
Lincoln, to open his eyes, made a calculation of of the foreign- 


L 5 . ers ſurpaſs 
the revenues in England poſſeſs'd by ſtrangers b Fu 


crown, 


by this it appear'd, that they enjoy'd upwards of 
70000 marks of ſilver a year, while the crown 
received not above a third part of the ſum. I 
will add one particular, which will demonſtrate the 
eaſineſs of this prince, and the greedineſs of his 
miniſters, Manfl, one of his favourites, and a 
clergy-man, held alone 500 benefices, from which 
he received yearly 4000 marks of ſilver. | 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the Em- 


— 


a Hengy I 
Fr 


Afﬀairs of di- 


peror Conrad, and Innocent IV, continued the war cih). 


in Sicily, tho' greatly to the diſadvantage of the 


Continuation 
of the war be- 


latter, whoſe ſpiritual arms were of little efficacy een Conta 
againſt a prince who deſpis'd them. As the Pon and the Pope 


tif found himſelf too weak to accompliſh his de- 
ſigns, he thought, that by offering the crown of 
Sicily to a prince who had ready money, he might 
eaſily engage him to furniſh what was neceſſary, 
ro make the conqueſt of that kingdom. Of all 
the princes of Europe, on whom he had caſt his 
eye, no one appear*d better able to enter upon this 
undertaking than Richard earl of Cornwal, the 
King of England's brother. As he was maſter 
of a very great eſtate, and was a better oecono- 
miſt than his brother, *rwas probable he might be 
dazzled with the Juſtre of a crown, that of Eng- 
land appearing at too great a diſtance, the King 
having two ſons. This reſolution taken, he diſ- 


D : : offers the king- 
patch'd a nuncio to him, named Albert, who made dom of Sei 


to prince 


him an offer of che crown of Sicily, on condition 


Rym. Fadera, 
T. I. p. 476. 


The Pope 


he could wreſt it out of the hands of Frederick's Richard. 


children. Richard did not reject this propoſition, 
but he required certain previous conditions, which 


the Pope did not reliſh. Firſt, That the expence of which are not 
the conqueſt of Sicily ſhould be equaly born by to the Popes 


him and the Pope. 2, That Innocent ſhould give 
him up for his ſecurity, and for the making his 
magazines, certain towns in Naples. 3. That he 
ſhould give him hoſtages for the performance of his 
word. Theſe conditions were no way agreeable to 
the Pope's intentions. He expected that Richard 
would have look'd upon the bare gift of the crown 
as a particular favour, and would have depended 
entirely on his probity, who made him fo fine a 
preſent ; but when he perceived this prince was 


M. Paris. 


Richard takes 


recautions, 


liking. 


not 


The 
Caſt 
pret 
that 


jt 
I 


— 
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lena v III. not inclined to be his dupe, and ſeem'd too well 
An! 1253- to underſtand his own intereſt, he let drop his 

project, and recalled his nuncio. This negociation 
The negocia- not having anſwered his expectations, he was obli- 
po ged to carry on the war at his own expence, *till 
he could engage ſome prince in the enterprize, who 
was more — 7 and leſs clear- ſighted. 

Henry imagined that by diveſting Leiceſter of 
his government of Guienne, he had prevented the 
revolt of the Gaſcons. But it was not long before 
he perceived that the vigilance of that earl, which 
they look*d upon as an invincible obſtacle to their 
pernicious deſigns, was the real motive of their 
complaint. Leiceſter had no ſooner reſigned his 
commiſſion, than a plot was diſcover'd for the 
delivering up that province to the King of Caſtile. 
The King of Tho' that prince had never before made any pre- 
Calile openly tenſions to Guienne, yet as ſoon as he found his 
_ party ſtrengthened by the retreat of the earl of 
tatue?Y* Ceiceſter, he declared himſelf openly. He pre- 
tended to have authentick charters of Henry II, 
Richard, and John, which awarded him that dutchy : 
theſe charters were indeed never produced, but he 
had the addreſs to perſuade ſome malecontent 
lords, that he had them in his power. On this 
foundation he had form'd a conſiderable faction in 
Guienne ; of which, Gaſton de Moncade, viſcount 
de Bearn, was the head. It is very probable Henry's 
puſillanimity inſpired the King of Caſtile with the 
thought of ſeizing (under ſo frivolous a pretence) 
upon this province; at leaſt he hoped either by his 
{word or a treaty to obtain ſome part of it: how- 
ever, his pretenſions, tho? in all likelihood very ill 
grounded, cauſed ſuch troubles in that dutchy, as 
made Henry often repent his having deprived the 
earl of Leiceſter of its government. In ſhort, the 


Henry is con- Malecontents ſtrengthen'd by ſupplies from the King 
ſtrained to go 
in perſon to 
Guienne. 


Dangerous 


commotions 
in Guienne. 


found himſelf obliged to go in perſon to Guienne 
to preſerve the country. But money was wanting 
for this, and it would have been uſeleſs for him to 
have alledged the war of Guienne as a motive to 
obtain a ſupply from his ſubjects, who were too 
much out of humor with his military expeditions, 
He aſks a ſup- to be wrought upon by this conſideration. Wherefore 
plyof the par- it ſeem'd moſt expedient to ſtick to the old pre- 
lamentm'PIe=tence, the voyage to the Holy-land, in which 
rojageto the religion was concern'd. As ſoon as the parliament, 
Holy-land. called for this end, began its ſeſſions, the King de- 
manded a powerful ſupply to enable him to perform 
his vow. He repreſented to them, that it having 
hitherto been impoſſible for him to undertake his 
voyage, the chriſtians muſt neceſſarily have ſuffer'd 

very much by the delay. N 
The ſupply is Tho the lords were thoroughly perſuaded that the 
8 King had no deſign to undertake this voyage, they 

1 e . . . 

charters ſhat} Notwithſtanding fear'd a handle might be made of 
beobſerved, their refuſing him a ſupply demanded under ſo plau- 
ſible a colour : wheretore, they reſolved to grant 
him a ſubſidy under conditions, which they hoped 
would be of uſe to them, whether he went thorough 
with his project, or otherways employ'd the money, 
as they ſuſpected he would. This reſolution being 
taken, they ſent him deputies with their anſwer ; 
the ſubſtance of which was, if he would leave the 
Churches a freedom of election, and in earneſt enforce 
the obſervance of the charters of the King his father, 
they would endeavour to give him ſatisfaction. 


* 


ſary meaſures for the reforming abuſes. 


of Caſtile, made ſo great a progreſs, that Henry 


2 — 


Henry, who expected this requeſt, was prepared with Henzy III. 
an anſwer. He told the deputies he could not but Ax 1253- 
acknowledge that on certain occaſions he had ſtretch'd The King" 
the prerogatives of the crown a little too far; but anſwer tothe 
that he had made a firm reſolution to be no more deputies from 
guilty of the ſame error; and added, that they the parliament 
might depend upon the charters being ſtrictly ob- 8 
ſerv'd. After this, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe of . 
the deputies, who were of the body of the cletgy, gy. | 
he deſired they would conſider there were few a- 
mong the prelates who then govern'd the church, 
but ow'd his dignity to the beneficence of that royal 
prerogative of which they complain'd. He aſk'd 
them if they themſelves, at the time of their election, 
could have wiſh*d that liberty which they now ſo 
earneſtly ſolicited. In ſhort, he told them, ſince 
they deſired he would redreſs the abuſes in his go- 
vernment, they ought themſelves to give him the 
example of a good reformation : that they need 
only quit their biſhopricks and abbies acquired by 
unlawtul means, and he gave them his word their 
places ſhould be fill'd by men of avow'd capacity, 
and irreproachable lives. The prelates, confounded 
at ſuch home objections, only anſwer'd, that the 
queſtion at preſent did not regard the ſetting aſide 
what was done, but the preventing future miſchiefs. 
The King's only view being to obtain a ſupply from 
his parliament, he did not proceed in his reproaches; 
but ſatisfied with having given the clergy — little 
mortification, he told the deputies, that he was 
ready to join the parliament in the taking all neceſ- 
On theſe The ſubſidy is 
aſſurances the clergy granted him a tenth of their granted. 
revenues for three years, and the lords three marks 

upon every fee immediately held of the crown. 

The King, with regard to the charters, had enter'd gentence of 
into too abſolute an engagement to diſpenſe with excommuni- 
performing it; wherefore, without ſtaying to be cation 2 
preſs'd, he called together, in the great hall at Jens in. 
Weſtminſter, all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, |< nc of the 
every one of them having a wax-light in his hand ; charters. 
the King refuſed to take one, ſaying, he would 
keep his hand on his heart during the ceremony, 
thar he might more clearly manifeſt the ſincerity of 
his aſſent to what was going to be pronounced. The 
archbiſhop riſing in the preſence of the people, 
pronounced a terrible curſe againſt all, who, tor the 
future, ſhould directly or indirectly oppoſe the exe- 
cution of the two charters; then, againſt all who 
ſhould any way violate, diminiſh, or alter the laws 
and conſtitutions of the kingdom. Thus execration 
being utter'd, the two charters were read with an 
audible voice, and confirm'd by the King, who all 
the time kept his hand upon his heart. This being 
done, every one of the lords caſt his taper to the 
ground, and wiſh'd thoſe who infring'd the charters 
might ſo ſmoke in hell “*. 

Who would have imagined that the King's ac- Henry endea- 
quieſcing to ajcurſe Tee with ſuch ſolemnity, vours to diſen- 
was not an unqueſtionable proof of his deſign re- 88 . 
ligiouſly to perform his promiſe; yet the parlia- 9 
ment was no ſooner broke up, than he tried all ima- 
ginable means to get looſe from this engagement: 


beſide his natural fickleneſs, tis ſaid he was puſh'd 


on to this reſolution by ſome of his favourites, who 
told him, while thoſe charters remain'd in force, he 
was no more than the ſign of a King: but as they 
found him ſcrupulous with regard to his oath, they 


be a greater teſtimony ; and withal laid his hand ſpread u 


a man, achriſtian, a knight, a King 
0 people ſhouted for joy, Bak. Chron, 
VOI. I. 


ſentence, be extinct, and have no better ſavour than theſe ſnuffs: and the King with a loud voice ſaid, As God hel 
crowned and anointed, inviolably obſerve all theſe things: and therew! 


3 


The King, with all the great nobility of England, and all the biſhops with tapers in their hands, aſſembled to hear the terrible ſen · 
tence of excommunication againſt the infringers of the ſame (viz. the charters) and at the lighting of thoſe candles, 
ceived one in his hand, gave it to the prelate who ſtood by, fay ing, It becomes not me, being no prieſt, to hold this candle, my heart ſhall 
n his breaſt all the time the ſentence was read ; which was thus pronounced, 
Authoritate Dei Omni potentis, &c. which done, he cauſed the charter of King John his father, granted by his free conſent, to be ”_ 
read. In the end, having thrown away their candles, which lay ſm 


the King having re- 


ing upon the ground, they cryed out, ſo let them, who incur th 
me, I will, as I am 


the bells rung out, 
adviſed 
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The Gaſcons à tender of his ſervice. 
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Henzy III. adviſed him to apply to the Pope, who for two or 
Aw 1253- three marks would readily abſolve him. This weak 
prince who commonly follow'd the worſt counſel, 
without the leaſt heſitation, determin'd upon pur- 
ſuing this: it was agreeable to his inclination 3 and 
that was ſufficient to make him over-look every 
thing, honour or religion exacted, and to prevent 
his conſidering the conſequential evils which might 
attend his procedure. Tho' it is ſurprizing that 
Henry had ſo little regard for his word and oath ; 
yet there is not leſs ground for aſtoniſhment that 
ſuch maxims were commonly authoriz'd by him 
who terms himſelf the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Henry, in the interim, employed the money 
granted him by parliament for his voyage to the 
Holy-land, in preparations for the war of Guienne ; 
when every thing was in readineſs, he repair'd to 
Portſmouth, where he had fixed the rendezvous for 
his troops; and having left the Queen and prince 
Richard regents, ſet ſail attended by a great num- 
ber of noblemen, who, on account of their tenures, 
could not excuſe themſelves from the ſervice. He 
was no ſooner arrived at Bourdeaux, than he pla- 
ced himſelf at the head of his army, and laid 
ſiege to La Reole, which was in the hands of the 
rebels. As they had depended upon his cuſto- 
mary indolence, they had not ſufficiently ſtored 
the places they had ſcized; which negligence made 
it eaſy for Henry, not only to reduce this, but 
every other ſtrong-hold in their poſſeſſion : the 
King of Caſtile taking no ſtep to ſupport his 
partiſans in all this time, the King imagined he 
only waited for his departure to excite new com- 


He ſets out for 
Guienne, 


where he 
makes ſome 


progreſs. 


motions in the province, and feared he ſhould be 


always to begin the war a-new. This thought 
gave him great uneaſineſs, ſince he found he ſhould 
be obliged (to prevent his enemy's deſigns) to keep 
an Engliſh army — in Guienne, withour 
He aſks Elea- having the means to ſubſiſt it. To deliver him- 
nor of Caſtile ſelf from this perplexity, he ſent an ambaſſa- 
in marriage for dor into Spain, with orders to propoſe a marriage 
his ſon Ed- 5 
8 between his eldeſt ſon prince Edward, and Eleanor 
She is granted daughter of Alphonſo King of Caſtile. This prince, 
to him. ſince the arrival of the Engliſh ſuccours, knew he 
was not able to make the conqueſt of Guienne ; 
beſide he conſider'd that the propos'd match was 
a very advantageous one for the princeſs his daugh- 
ter: wherefore he agreed to it without much ſo- 
licitation, and yielded to prince Edward, in con- 
ſideration of his marriage, all the right he pre- 
tended ro Guienne. This match was concluded 
with great ſecrecy, as Henry deſigned to make 
the war a pretence to get a new ſubſidy from his 
** parliament. During theſe tranſactions, the earl of 
Leiceſter offers Leiceſter, who had withdrawn into France, ſeeing 
his ſervice to Henry engaged in a war with the Gaſcons, rais'd 
the King. ſome troops at his own*expence, and made him 
The arrival of this no- 
bleman, and # rumor which was ſpread, that Al- 
phonſo treated in ſecret with the King, ſpur'd the 
rebels on to return to their obedience. 55 
Henry, during this time, pretending a fear of 


ſubmit. 


Ax' 1254. 


_ S007 wry being attack'd by the Caſtilians, had order'd the 


ſqueeze money Queen to call the parliament, and require an aid: 
out of his par- but this attempt had not the ſucceſs he promis'd 
lament on ac* himſelf. The parliament having had ſome con- 
war of Gui. fus' d knowledge of the treaty negociating in Spain, 


enne. anſwered, that all the barons would hold themſelves 


in readineſs to ſerve the King with their lives and 


fortunes on the firſt news of an invaſion by the Caſ- 
tilians. This was not what the King required; 
however, as he thought none had the leaſt know- 
ledge of the treaty concluded at Burgos, he wrote 
to = ED and prince Richard, that he was very 
much embaraſs'd, having receiy*d certain advice, 
that the King of Caſtile was preparing to invade 
Guienne with a numerous army of Moors; and 


= * 


ey 


| to renew the ſentence of excommunication againſt 


at any rate. Richard executed this commiſſion with ney from the | 


and Edmund, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


— 
therefore order'd them to preſs the parliament to Hexay Il. 
grant him a ſupply proportionable to the neceſſity Au 1254 
of his affairs: but as, in this interval, the certainty of | 
his having made a treaty with Alphonſo was con- 
firm'd by the report of the earl of Lieceſter, who 
was return'd to England; the Queen durſt not im- 
portune the parliament upon ſo frivolous a pretence. 

Henry being diſappointed on that fide, was reduced 
to order his brother to ſcrew money out of the Jews He exad 
mo. 


ſuch rigor, that by meer dint of oppreſſion, he brought Jews. 
this miſerable people to aſk leave to withdraw out 
of the kingdom. But even this was refus'd them, and 
they were compell'd to pay the King a greater tax 
than any had hitherto been exacted from them. 
The Queen, having receiv*d advice of the con- Prince Ed 
cluſion of her ſon's marriage, ſet out immediately ward's mani. 
for Bourdeaux, accompany'd by her two ſons Edward age. 


Upon her arrival prince Edward was ſent with a 

magnificent train to Burgos, where he married the 

Infanta Eleanor; and few days after, together with 

his princeſs, took the rout of Bourdeaux, where the 

King and Queen waited for his return. While the 

court reſided in this town, the King, by a new 

charter, confirm'd to the prince the donation he had 

already made him of Guienne, to which he added 

the iſland of Ireland, and the right of ſovereignty 

over Wales. Henry having no more to do in Henry ret 
5 . | . turn 

Gaſcony, prepar'd for his departure; but, to avoid to Englan, 

the fatigue of the ſea, he aſk'd leave of the King of and uke, 


France, who (was happily got out of the hands of France in hi 


the infidels for a great ranſom) to go thro? IN ns 


country, and embark at Boulogne : Lewis readily 


yielded to the requeſt, and went to Chartres to re- 


ceive and conduct him to Paris, where he enter- 


tain'd him eight days. 


Henry made a very pompous entry into London, He erads me 
which city, as it was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, ney from the 
made him a preſent of an hundred pound; but as 40 of Lon- 
he did not feem very well pleas'd with it, they 
added a piece of plate of curious workmanſhip, 
with which he was ſatisfied. But this did not hinder 
his laying hold (a few days after) on an opportunity 
which offer'd, to draw a more conſiderable preſent 
from that town. A certain prieſt, accus'd of murder, 
having made his eſcape out of Newgate, where the 
biſhop of London had impriſon'd him, the city was 
fined three hundred marks to the King for their 
negligence. This judgment was look*d upon very 
unjuſt, as it was fully proved, the biſhop's own 
officers had favour'd the priſoner's eſcape. 

I left the Emperor Conrad and Pope Innocent in Aſſairs of Sci 
a very hot war. The latter had quitted Lyons to 3 1 
go to Genoa, from whence he deſign'd to relieve ces Naples 
Naples, which the former had cloſely beſieg'd: but 
this reſolution being taken too late, the Emperor 
had the leiſure to reduce that capital, and afterwards 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom. 

This proſperous ſucceſs made him think of ſeizing 

upon the iſland of Sicily ; and if we may credit 

ſome authors, he accompliſh'd it by an egregious 
treachery. It is ſaid, that enticing to Melphi young He puts his 
Henry his brother, to whom Frederick II had Jett brother Fen) 
Sicily, he caus'd him to be there aſſaſſinated, He png 
was, ſays a Neapolitan hiſtorian, the moſt valuable F 

and moſt promiſing of all Frederick's children. c 

Before the death of this young prince, the Pope, Tres 
who by the progreſs Conrad made, found his affairs Sicilies to the 
in great diſorder, had ſent the ſame Albert, whom King of Eng: 
I have before mention'd, to England, to make the land. | | 
King an offer of the crown of the two Sicilies: but fen 
Henry had rejected this offer on his nephew's ac- 
count, whom he would not ſpoil of his dominions. 
As Innocent, could not ſucceed in this project, he 
took occaſion, from the death of the King of Sicily, 


Conrad, 


BoOK 
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Conrad, whom he had charged with the murder of 
his brother; but the Emperor, whether from his 
being innocent, or that he thought it could not eaſily 


. a prov'd upon him, ſtrenuouſly diſavow'd the fact, 


coſed of the 
murder of his 
brother. 


He dies i- 
fon'd by Main- 


froi his baſe 
brother. 


Innocent IV 
reduces the 
kingdom 0 
Naples. 


Heisduped by cipality of Tarentum. Mainfroi finding himſelf 


Mainfroi. 


Innocent of. 


fers the two 
Sicilies to 


cond ſon. 


Rym. Fœde 
J. p. 513. 


He even wrote to the King of England to acquaint 
him with the death of this young prince, and how 
much it afflicted him. This is no place to examine 
into the ſincerity of his grief; I ſhall obſerve only, 
that if he was guilty of this murder, he did not long 
enjoy the fruit of his treachery. He died five months 
after, as it was reported, poiſon'd by a phyſician, 
whom his natural brother Mainfroi had corrupted. 
He was ſo far from ſuſpecting the hand by which 
he died, that he left this very Mainfroi guardian of 
his ſon Conradin. | 

The death of Conrad, which happen'd in the year 
1253, entirely changed the face of affairs in Sicily. 
Mainfroi, under colour of acting for his pupil, then 
in Germany, form'd the plan of making himſelf 
maſter of the two kingdoms: but he found it ſo 
difficult an enterprize, that he was oblig'd to con- 
ceal his deſign till a favourable opportunity offer'd. 
Innocent, in the interim, who kept his court at 
Peruſia, placing himſelf at the head of an army, 
marched into the kingdom ot Naples, where the 
people declar'd for him: even Mainfroi, who was 
no way able to oppoſe this torrent, went to Naples 
to wait upon him. While he ſtaid wich the Pontif 
he was ſo artful in his diſſimulation, that Innocent, 
thinking him ſincerely in his intereſts, admitted him 
into his councils, and confirm'd the donation his 
father had made him, by his laſt will, of the prin- 


thus eſtabliſh*d in the Pope's good opinion, imme- 
diately turn'd his thoughts upon making this confi- 
dence ſome way ſubſervient to his deſigns. With 
this view he advis'd the Pontif to diſperſe his troops 
throughout the kingdom, ſtrengthening his advice 
by two reaſons, which the Pope was weak enough 
to give into. The firſt, that it was neceſſary to eaſe 
the inhabitants of Naples, leaſt their being too much 
oppreſs'd, ſhould incline them to a revolt. The 
ſecond he grounded upon its being of as great impor- 
tance to curb the Germans, whom Conrad had 
left in the country, under the command of two princes 
of Bavaria. This ſtratagem having ſucceeded to 
his wiſh, he addreſs'd himſelf to the two German 
princes, whom probably it was not more difficult to 
over-reach than the Pope. He let them know, by 
ſome private emiſſaries, that he had Conradin's in- 
tereſts very much at heart, and that it was policy 


only which made him pretend to be in that of the 
Pope's. After this he magnify'd the forces Innocent 
had in the kingdom, and advis'd their going into 
Germany, for a re-inforcement. Theſe princes were 
the more eaſily induc'd to follow this counſel, as he 
promis*d to take care of their troops in their abſence. 
He let them know he would undertake to engage 
the Pope to ſubſiſt them, by giving him hopes that 
he would ſend them back into Germany; but that 
he would ſpin out the negociation *till their return. 
By this double advice Mainfroi diſpers d the 
Pope's forces, and freed himſelf from the trouble- 
ſome company of the two German princes, re- 
ſerving their troops for his own uſe when occaſion 


requir'd. 


Sicilies for his ſecond ſon Edmund. He repreſented 


Thearmy Innocent had brought into Naples could 
not be maintain'd under an expence too great for 
Henry for Ed- the Pontif to ſupport. As he apprehended his troops 
mund his fe. would diſband if he did not find money, he made 

another attempt upon the King of England, in 
which he ſucceeded better than in the former. Under 

pretence of giving that prince a particular account 
of the death of his nephew, he ſent him a nuncio, 
whoſe inſtructions were to offer him the crown of the : 


— 


King his nephew, his former ſcruples could no longer 
ſubſiſt; that he ought to eſteem the offer he made 
him as a very particular mark of his regard and 
affection, by which, not a ſovereign in Europe but 
would think himſelf highly honour'd. In ſhort, 
that a crown was not a preſent which required a long 
deliberation for acceptance. Theſe dazzling offers 
1 the effect the Pope had propos'd to him- 
elf. 
brother, or the parliament, of which he was to 


accepted this imaginary preſent with all the ſigns 
of a throrough gratitude, and made prince Edmund 
take upon him the title of King of Sicily. From 
the time that unadviſed prince enter*d into the Si- 
cilian affair, he never had the ſtrength or prudence 
to diſ-entangle himſelf from the — which the 
Pope laid for him, under the colour of that dona- 
tion. The Pontif hinted to him, that for a mode- 
rate ſum of money he would ſoon have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing his ſecond ſon ſettled upon the 
throne, and that the crown of Sicily well me- 


rited ſome endeavours being made to obtain it. 
Henry, flatter*d with this agreeable proſpect, with- He ſends 
out any heſitation ſent to the Pope all the ready money to the 


money he had, all he could borrow of the prince his 
brother, and all he could extort from the Jews and his 
other ſubjects, by ſending judges into the counties 
as formerly: bur this being too little to ſatisty the 
Pope, he was ſo extravagantly imprudent, as to 
ſufler himſelf to be drawn in to engage for the pa 


the bringing their enterprize to an happy iſſue, 
under the penalty of being excommunicated and de- 
prived of his royal dignity. Innocent, furniſh'd 
with this unlimited power, was not ſparing of his 
friend's purſe. By real or pretended loans he fo 
deeply indebted him, that the ordinary revenues of 
the crown could not defray the expence. This ob- 
liged his making frequent demands of his parliament, 
which render*d him daily more inſupportable to his 
ſubjects: but he was ſo poſſeſs'd with this affair, 


for the execution of his project, he diſregarded all 
the complaints and murmurs of his people. 


his apoſtolical power, he might furniſn him with 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Cheſter, 
by which the Pope empower'd them to borrow 
money of men of all ranks in the name of the Ro- 
man church, and to put the money ariſing from the 
loans into the King's hands. It is eaſy to perceive 
the Pope made uſe of the name of the Roman 
church for two reaſons. Firſt, he knew no body 
would lend the King money: and in the ſecond 
place, the church had methods to force people to 
part with it, which the King could not employ. 

The voyage to the Holy-land gave the Pope a 
pretence to grant the King two tenths upon the 
clergy : but at the fame time he order*d the money 


| to be depoſited in a place of ſafety, whence it could 
not be taken but by his orders. By this he would 


inſinuate, that it was to prevent the King's divert- 
ing it to other uſes than that of the expedition to 
Paleſtine. In fact, theſe ſums were deſtin*d for the 


granted the King a twenticth of the revenues of the 
Scots clergy, provided it could be rais'd without 
giving 5 In the mean while as he had pro- 
mis d to contribute towards the expence of this pro- 


jected conqueſt, he engag d to give prince Edmund 
3 SS | 1% boo 


that if he thought he could find the money neceſſary 


pretended conqueſt of Sicily. By a third bull he 


to him, by this envoy, that by the death of the young HNA III. 


Ax' 1254. 


Henry, without conſulting the prince his Henry accepts 
get = Imaginary 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſucceſs of his deſign, © 


He promiſes to 
pay whatever 
- the Pope 

ment of all the ſums the Pontif ſhould borrow for To row. 


Paris. 


Innocent very well knew it was not in the King's The Pope 
ower to make good his engagements; but he makes uſe of 


A _ : - -ſeveral me- 
— d himſelf, that in employing the plentitude of fer G tain 
money for the 


the means of forcing open the purſes of his ſubjects. King. 
The firſt of theſe means was a bull directed to the Rym. Fœdera. 


I. p. 511. 


Ibid. 


bid. 


Ibid. 


N „ tha: 
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Henzy III. 100, ooo Livres“ Tournois, one half to be paid him 

Au 1254. on his arrival at Lyons. A fine engagement for an 
undertaking of this nature! and yet this contain'd a 
reſtrictive clauſe, viz. ** if the Pope had not himſelf 
* occaſion for his money for the defence of the 
<< Holy-ſce.” 

Ibid. Notwithſtanding the Pope's care to raiſe the 
King money, nn apprehended it would be inſut- 
ficient, or that Henry would ſquander the ſums which 
ſhould be levied : wherefore he exhorted him to re- 
trench all ſuperfluous expences, not excepting even 
thoſe allotted to pious uſes ; as the conqueſt of Si- 
cily was ſuperior to all works of charity. Tho 
Edmund had hitherto only an empty title, yet the 
King his father, dazzled with the hopes which the 
Pope gave him, look'd upon this young prince as 
effective King of the Sicilies. Thoroughly poſſeſs'd 
with this imagination he would have him give 

Ibid. Thomas count de Savoy, the Queen's uncle, an au- 
thentick patent for the principality of Capua, which 
was (as all the reſt of the kingdom) then in diſpute 
between the Pope and Conradin ; but notwithſtand- 
ing the Pope — had (in favour of Edmund) 
diveſted himſelf of the two Sicilies, yet he never- 
theleſs, without that prince's participation, diſpoſed 
of every thing depending on them. We find in 

Ibid. Rymer's Fœdera Tr dorfations the Pontif made 
in that country to his general the count de Hoem- 
burch and others. 

Mainfroi While the Pope carried on (with all poſſible pri- 
thinks of ma vacy for fear of alarming the Sicilians) his negoci- 
_ _ ations in England, the baſtard Mainfroi took mea- 
Cr Sum. ſures at Naples for ſecuring to himſelf the crown of 
monte hiſt. di the two Sicilies. He tamper'd with the German 


Napoli. forces, which the Emperor Conrad had brought, 
and ſecured to himſelf the aſſiſtance of the Saracens, 
who were very numerous in the two kingdoms. 
When his affairs were in the ſituation he could wiſh 
He leaves the 


court of Rome them, he ſought an opportunity to declare openly, : 


for a murder. and was not long before he found one. A quarrel 
He is ſum- he had at the Pontif 's court, in which he kill'd the 


— ap- man who had affronted him, obliging him to with- 


trial and re- draw, he was cited to appear and anſwer for the 
fuſes to obey. Murder, Upon his refuſal, Innocent order*d his 


The Pope troops to march towards the little town of Nocera, 
ſends troops inhabited by the Saracens, to which place the mur- 
againſt him | 


derer was retired. Mainfroi wanted no better co- 
lour to aſſemble his friends, who were all in readi- 
_ With N re-inforcements he receiv'd from dif- 
| erent parts, he marched to meet the troops ſent 
2 againſt him, and attacking them at — be- 
tween Troya and Foggia, he kill'd ſome, and put 

the reſt to flight. Innocent was not a little far 

prized at the defeat of his army, and having a new 

enemy to deal with, of whom he had intended to 

make uſe, to expel the Germans out of the king- 

dom. Convinced by this event, that he had been 

amuſed by Mainfroi, he plainly ſaw, fince the Ger- 

mans ſupported him, that it would be very difficult 

to maintain himſelf in the kingdom by his ſingle 

forces: therefore he was more urgent with the King 

of England to ſend him money, troops, and an 

Engliſh general; threat'ning, in caſe of refuſal, to 

give the crown of Sicily to another prince : but 

as this re-inforcement was to come from far, the 

grief he conceiv'd at finding his. affairs in ſo melan- 

Innocent IV choly a ſituation, threw him into, an illneſs, which 
dics. brought him to his grave. Tho' moſt hiſtorians 
allow more than a year's interval between the death 

Alexander IV of Innocent IV and the election of Alexander IV his 

| uccoeds hum. ſucceſſor, yet Rymer's Fœdera plainly make appear 
that the latter was elected in few months after the de- 


ä 


ceaſe of the former. In effect there are bulls of theſe Hexy Ill 

two Popes, bearing date about the end of this ſame An" 1254, 

year 1234. | — 
Alexander, treading in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, a, 

reſolved to carry on the war againſt Mainfroi ; who, Alexante” 

to conceal his deſigns, for fear of alarming the Ger- Laiſes a grea 

mans, of whom he ſtood very much in need, de- Maße nt 

clar'd for Conradin. The Pope, who had no leſs Rym. Fade 

occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, inſtead of T. I. p. 53. 

threatening Henry as Innocent had done, ſent the 

biſhop of Bologne to him with a ring, by this token 

to inveſt young Edmund in the kingdom of Sicily. 

But while the legate was on the way, Alexander's 

affairs were entirely ruin'd. This Pontif having 

borrow'd money on all hands upon the King of Eng- 

land's credit, found means to raiſe an army of ſixty 

thouſand men. The command of theſe forces he M. Pari. 

gave to cardinal Octavian Ubaldini, a Florentin, 

with orders to beſiege Mainfroi in Nocera. The 

Cardinal's lieutenant was the marquis de Hoem- 

burch , a German, who had long ſerv'd InnocentIV, 

but had, for ſome time, been corrupted by Mainfroi. 

This army no ſooner drew near to Nocera, than Rym. Foden, 

the marquis, who watch'd all opportunities to make & I.. 50. 

Octavian take a falſe ſtep, told him, that it was monde. 

not only uſcleſs, but contrary to his honour to em. 

ploy ſo great an army for the reduction of ſuch a 

paultry town : adding, that there was no forage in 

the neighbourhood ; and that on the other hand it 

was pretty evident Mainfroi was not able to make 

any great efforts, ſince he had immur'd himſelf. 

The eccleſiaſtical general, who had but little expe- 

rience in the art of war, eſteeming the marquis 

both an able and a faithful officer, was eaſily per- 

ſuaded to divide his army, from a falſe notion, chat . Rap 

his enemy was ſeiz'd with fear. He had no ſooner feasthe p wh 

committed this error, but Mainfroi ſallying out of army. 

Nocera, and falling unexpectedly on the army which 

came to beſiege him, gain'd a compleat victory. 

The Pontif 's loſs in this action was ſo conſiderable, 

that he was never after in a condition to maintain 

himſelf in that country. Thus Mainfroi eaſily ſub- He is crown'd 

dued the two Sicilies to his obedience, and having King of the 

ſpread a rumor that Conradin was dead in Germany, Ys. 

was crown'd at Palermo. | 
Tho? Alexander had no reſource in Italy, he did The Poem 


veſts prince 


not deſpair of re-eſtabliſhing his affairs by means of Edmund inthe 


the King of England, who was not thoroughly in- wosicilies 
form'd of the revolution in the country, for which 
he was ſo much concern'd. The biſhop of Bologne 
actually repair'd to London, where, without making 
any mention of what had happen'd in Naples, or 
of the coronation of Mainfroi, he inveſted young 
Edmund in the two Sicilies. This was done with a 
pomp which heighten'd Henry's ſatisfaction. That 
weak prince look d upon this ceremony with the ſame 
eye as if it had actually put young Edmund in 
poſſeſſion of a crown. Tho? ſome flatterers congra- 
tulated him upon the new acceſſion of honour, yet 
the wiſer ſort griey'd to ſee the King every day a 
greater dupe to the Pope. In effect, it was ealy to 
perceive, that all the ready money in England was 
os ſufficient to give an happy iflue to this under- 
ta King. N 

= had too much diſguſted the commons, rea- The King 
ſonably to expect any great aſſiſtance from that quar- = 3 
ter; and he had leis hope of bringing the barons Iiamem. 
into a ſcheme, into which he had raſhly enter'd, with- 
out taking the advice of thoſe who were alone ca- 
pable of furniſning him the means to come off with 
honour. This, however, did not deter him, in a 
parliament he call'd the ſame year, from demanding 


— 


—_— cc 


© & Ling Prowncks was, before the late alteration of the value of the French money, about eighteen pence Engliſh ; 'tis now 
hardl 75 illing. N | | 


7 . Rapin but juſt before gives kim the title of count. 
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and to that alone. Tho? the parliament concern'd 
itſelf very little in the ſucceſs of the Sicilian affair, 
the members, however, imagining they might take 
advantage of the King's wants, to procure a ſteady 
Who on their Obſervance of the two charters, anſwer'd the King, 
je 3 that they would grant him an aid, on condition the 
how two charters ſhould be obſerv*d, and the lord trea- 
ſurer, the chief juſtice, and lord high chancellor 
ſhould be named by the parliament, and not laid 
aſide, but by the ſame authority: but the King, not 
The parlia- thinking fit to accept of theſe conditions, prorogued 
ment 1s the parliament to the feaſt of St. Michael. 
eos In this interval, Henry took a journey toScotland, 
= — on account of his daughter, who complain'd of thoſe 
10 Scotland, entruſted with the adminiſtration of the government 
during the King her huſband's nonage. The pre- 
ſence of the Engliſh monarch contributed very much 
to the ſettling the affairs of that kingdom, which 
began to be ſenſible of the diforders common when 
a ſovereign is in his minority. He made but a very 
ſhort ſtay in Scotland, as the affairs of Sicily urged 
his return to England. 
Ruſand the The late and preſent 1 pretended to have bor- 
Pope's nuncio row d ſuch exceſſive ſums for the Sicilian affair, that 
arivesin Eng- the King found it impracticable for him to ſatisfy the 
——— — or fictitious creditors. Alexander was very ſenſible 
King'sfavour. of this: but as he reckon*d the Engliſn, eſpecially the 
clergy, were anſwerable for their ſovereign, he ſought 
all imaginable means of ſqueezing money out of this 
unhappy kingdom, which was already ſo much 
drein'd. His firſt attacks were made by a nuncio named 
Ruſtand, whom he furniſh'd with bulls for no other 
end than that of extorting money from the clergy. 
The firſt this envoy produced, commanded the levy- 
ing tenths in England, Ireland, and even in Scot- 
land, as well for the uſe of the Pope as of the King 
of England. This bull was couch'd in ſuch terms, as 
left the clergy not the leaſt pretence to elude it. 
The Pontif order'd the tax to be raiſed . notwith- 
* ſtanding any letters, indulgences, exemptions, 
or other grants, in whatever form, or on what- 
ever account they might be ; and notwithſtanding 
any oppoſition poſſibly to be imagin'd.” A ſe- 
cond bull empower'd the nuncio to change the King's 
vow for a voyage to the Holy-Jand, to that of un- 
dertaking the conqueſt of Sicily : a conqueſt which 
the Pope would have believed, of much greater im- 
portance than that of Jeruſalem. Henry made this 
new vow, and as he before had done, with regard 
to the Holy-land, ſwore ſolemnly upon the relicks 
of St. Edward. The nuncio over and above caus'd 
a cruſade to be preach'd againſt Mainfroi, as againſt 
an eneniy to the name of Chriſt, and promis'd a re- 
miſſion of ſins to all who ſhould aſſiſt the Holy-ſee 
againſt this excommunicated prince. The publica- 
tion of the cruſade had no great effect in England, 
tho* it produced a very conſiderable one in Paleſtine, 
as it obliged the chriſtians of the eaſt, who found the 
re- inforcements deſign'd them otherwiſe employ'd, to 
map a ten years truce with the Sagas, 
SY e parliament- meeting again, the' King was, 
— tho? in RX very urgent _ demand of a ſublidy. 
bles. He had taken care not to call thoſe lords who had 
ſhewn themſelves moſt averſe in the laſt ſeſſions: 
but the parliament made a handle of the abſence of 
theſe lords, not to anſwer his demand. They al- 
ledged, that according to the tenure of the great 
charter, they were not obliged to enter upon the 
conſideration of any affair, if all who had a right to 


They make 
no anſwer to 


he King. 


„ Il. a ſu ly of money, with as little ſcruple, as if the end 
a 1235 of his actions tended to the good of the kingdom, 


| an end to the ſeſſions, and fought to raiſe it by other 
means. 


prince his brother, but this attempt was uſeleſs; Richard refuſes 


a 


ſit in parliament were not ſummon'd. Henry ſeeingHxNav III. 
little probability of getting money from them, put Ax ies. 


— — 
They are diſ- 


He would have borrow'd again of the ſolved. 


Richard reſented his having imprudently enter'd 9 lend money 
into the affair of Sicily without aſking his advice, %,Þ* King 
or conſulting the peers of the realm. But, 5 4 
What he could not do by his own authority, he Ax' 1256. 
endeavour'd to bring about by the Pope's aſſiſtance, Divers bulls 
who was by ſo much the more zealous to ſupport for ſqueezing 
him, as his own intereſt was at ſtake; We may the En --- If 
boldly aſſert, that in the age of which we now write, M. =" 
the court of Rome was a ſtranger to ſhame ; and 
this, what I ſhall now relate, makes manifeſt. It is 
not on the evidence of an hiſtorian, whoſe credit 
ſome pains have been taken to blaſt, but from the 
very bulls of Alexander IV, to be feen in the ar- 
chives of England, and of which authentick copies 
are publiſh'd in Rymer's Fœdera. It may be ad- 
vanc'd by the way, nothing is more proper to re- 
tute all that has been ſaid to invalidate the teſtimony 
of Matthew Paris, than the Pope's bulls and his 
hiſtory tallying as they do. The molt ſurprizing 
part of the conduct of Alexander is, that hedid not 
employ, even in the war againſt Mainfroi, the ex- 
ceſſive ſums which, under that colour, he drew con- 
tinually out of England. If we examine the hiſtories 
of England and Sicily together, we ſhall find, that in 
the very time the Pope drein'd the Engliſh of their 
money for the projected conqueſt, he ſuffer'd Main- 
froi peaceably to enjoy the crown; his efforts to 
dethrone him being extreamly trifling : wherefore 
the conqueſt of Sicily was no more than a bait the 
Pope made uſe of to get large ſums out of Henry, 
by the fantaſtick hopes he gave him of ſetting his 
ſon Edmund upon the throne. In Rymer's Fœdera, 
often quoted, we find, to the end X the year 1255s 
ſeveral bulls, which plainly make appear with what 
voracity the Pope fed upon the vitals of the unhappy 
Engliſh nation“. 

In one of theſe bulls the Pontif orders Henry to Rym. Fordera, 
pay the biſhop of Bologna, 4000 pounds for the ex- L. I. p. 547. 
pences of his legation: as if the court of Rome had 
been no way concern'd in the affair. | 

In another, bearing date the ſame month, he 
confirms the change of the King's vow of going to 
the Holy-land, to that of making an expedition into 
Sicily; to the end, the money deſtin'd for the main- 
taining a war againſt the Saracens - might ſerve for 
diſcharging the debts contracted, for the conqueſt of 
that kingdom. 5 5 

By ſuch. another, directed to the archbiſhop of pas. 549; 
Canterbury, he, by his own authority, made the 
ſame change with reference to the vow made by the 
King of Norway and his ſubjects. And after that, 
orders them to ſend to England the money they had 
deſigned for the yoyage of the Holy-land, to be 
employ*d in the pretended expedition to Sicily,  _ 

A third * enjoins all the Engliſh who had re- pag. ci. 
ceived any ſupplies of money to aſſiſt them in 
their voyage to Paleſtine, to pay it into the hands 
of certain -commiſſioners, for the carrying on the Si- 
cilian expedition. . RW: 
| Tho?” he had, already confirm'd the change of 
Henry's vow, yet by a bull he granted him a 
twentieth part of the revenues of the Scots clergy: 
to be employed in the expedition of the Holy- 
land, This ball being poſterior to that which 
changed the King's vow, it cannot be accounted 


Ibid, 


Ibig, 


other chan a palpable fraud, to induce the Scots to 


o 
a 


un 
language. | 
FT There are tliree named before this, 

2 Vol. I. A | | 


* Aver quelle avidits le Pontif Romain ſugoit la miſerable Angleterre. Word for word, with what avidity the Roman Pontif ſuck'd 
ppy, or wretched England. By this metaphor, he compares the Pope to a leach ; but it will not bear a cloſe tranſlation in our 
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"Ibid, 


Strange me- 
thod made uſe 
of by the 
Pope to get 
money from 
the clergy. 


M, Paris, 


376 


Hauaxv III. a belief, that their money would be employed in a 


war againſt the infidels. f 
After this, by a ſubſequent bull, he diſpenſes 
with the vow the Scots had made for the Holy-land, 


on condition they ſent a ſpecified ſum to England, 
his power greatly inferior to that of the King 
u 


to be employed in the conqueſt of Sicily. 


He granted the ſame favour to the Engliſh by 


a bull, dated in Auguſt of the ſame year. 


In a word, by another in October following, he 
enjoined the nuncio to force the Engliſh prelates to 
pay the King the tenths, which had been granted | 


im to diſcharge the debts contracted ſince his en- 
gagement with Innocent IV. 

If all theſe original bulls were not to be found 
in the Engliſh archives, one would hardly be in- 
duced to believe that the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt had 
ſo little chriſtianity as to prefer his own quarrel 
to the quarrel of God; for ſo were the cruſades 


againſt the Infidels then reputed : and we cannot, 


without aſtoniſhment, read that Alexander could 
form a deſign of making the Norwegians and 


Scots, who are ſituated in one of the extream | 
parts of Europe, bear the expence of his diſpute | 
with the houſe of Suabia for a kingdom lying 
in another extream : but if what the hiſtorian ſub- 
Joins is true, as there is hardly any room to doubt, 


it will eaſily be perceived, that whatever means 


could be employed for the raiſing money, however 
þ | gave the prelates a fair pretence to require a longer 


unjuſt, this Pope approved them. 


The principal ſums, without mentioning the in- 
tereſt, borrowed in the King's name, amounted | 
Alexander was ſen- 
ſible that Henry's ſettled revenues hardly defray*d | 
the expence of his houſhold, and that it was im- 
— for them to fatisfy the creditors : where- 


to 135540 marks of ſilver. 


ore to extricate him out of this difficulty, he made 
him conſent, that all money rais'd in his kingdom 
ſhould be applied to the diſcharge of this debt; 
and then took upon himſelf the raiſing the ne- 
ceſſary ſums. He was not to ſearch the pockets of 
the commons and nobility for this, but the purſes of 
theclergy, who not only had more ready money, but 
were more tractable with regard to the Pope, than 
the people were with reſpect to the King. To com- 
pel, therefore, the eccleſiaſticks to pay the greater 
part of this debt, he made uſe of an extraordinary 
method, ſuggeſted by the biſhop of Hereford. He 
cauſed a great number of promiſary notes to be 
drawn, by which each particular member of the 
churchiof England acknowledged that he had re- 
ceived of merchant o in Florence 
or Sienna, or of ſome other part in Italy, for the 
uſe of the church, the ſum o which he 
obliged himſelf to pay on the — day of -——-, 
Theſe being prepared, they undertook to conſtrain 
every one of the clergy to ſign one, as if he had 
actualy borrow' d the money ſpecify*d in the note. 
A tyranny of ſuch a nature as it would be hard 
to find an example for among the moſt noted 
tyrants. 2: | 
For the execution of this deſign, Ruſtand con- 
vok'd all the clergy of the kingdom, and let them 
know, the Pope's intention was, that every one of 
the clergy ſhould ſign one of theſe notes, and en- 
gage to pay the ſum ſpecify'd in a pretty ſhort 
time, under the penalty of excommunication. The 
relates were ſo ſurpriz d at this propoſition, that 
the biſhop of London could not refrain from de- 
claring openly, he would ſovner loſe his head than 
ſubmit to ſo great a tyranny 3 the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter ſaid as much; and in a word, Ruſtand was 
anſwer*d that the clergy of England would not 


ſubmit to be the Pope's ſlaves. The nuncio com- 


lained to the King of this bold anfwer, and let 


im know, the biſh 


the diſobedience of Henry, who was 


e clergy. 


not leſs incens d than the nuncio, fell into a paſſion 


of London was the cauſe of 


not fear the drawing upon him, his and the Pope's 
reſentment, he ſhould very ſoon be ſenſible of the 
effects of it. This menace could not terrify the 
prelate, who anſwer'd, that He very well knew 


and the Pope; but if they took off his mitre 
he would put on a head piece“ This reſolution 
did not however make the nuncio deſiſt from his 
project. By the aſſiſtance of the biſhop of Hereford, 
he divided the principal members of the clergy, by 
cajoleing ſome, intimidating others, and procurin 
accuſations to be brought againſt others, from which 
he took opportunity to excommunicate them. Theſe 
cenſures were very terrible; for if in forty days 
they did not aſk abſolution, which was not granted 
but upon their ſubmitting to the Pope's will, all 
their revenues were confiſcated. | 
But all that the Pope and King could, by theſe 
violent means extort from ſome particular men, 
fell far ſhort of what their wants | where The 
conſent of the whole body of the clergy was ne- 
ceſſary to get theſe notes ſign'd ; without which, 


theſe ſhameful oppreſſions were not worth the trou- 


ble. Ruſtand therefore, once more aſſembled all 
the prelates upon the ſame ſubject, but the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury*s abſence, who was out of 
the kingdom, and the vacancy of the ſee of York, 


time, which could not be refuſed them. They ho- 
ped this interval might produce ſome favourable 
change, to exempt them from the payment of what 
was demanded ; but the conduct of the nuncis 
ought to have deprived them of all ſuch hopes. 
He fell into a paſſion with thoſe who rais'd any 


obſtacles to this affair, and thought it very ſtrange | 


they durſt in the leaſt oppoſe the Pope's will, 
One Leonard, an agent for the clergy, inſiſting on 
the injuſtice of the demand made by the Pontif, 
Ruſtand aſk'd him if he ſpoke of himſelf, or for 
the prelates? after this, he wrote down the very 
words of the agent, faying, he would make the 


Pope acquainted with what inſolence he had expreſs'd 


himſelf. Another eccleſiaſtick raking upon him to 
ſpeak pretty freely on the fame ſubject, the nuncio 
told him, in a rage, that if it was not in reſpect 
to the prelates, he would not leave him a hair upon 
his head. | TS 
The reſpite granted the clergy being expired, all 
the prelates of the kingdom, with the archdeacons, 
who repreſented the inferior ecclefiaſticks, came to 
London to hold their aſſembly. As they met upon 
this only affair, Ruſtand, on the firſt day, began 
his ſolicitation. The clergy anſwered by Leonard 
their agent, that they were too poor to. comply 
with the Pope's demand, which was founded on 
neither reaſon, nor the leaſt appearance of juſtice. 
The nuncio anſwer'd there was no injuſtice in what 
the Pope expected, for all the churches belonging 
to him, he might diſpoſe of their revenues as he 
thought proper. This extraordinary pretenſion 
was taken up by Leonard, who anſwered him, 
that indeed the churches might in ſome 'meafure 
be ſaid to belong to the Pope, fo far as to protect 
and defend them, but not as to the property 3 after 
the ſame manner, as all England is faid to be- 
long to the King; but no one had taken it into his 
head to aſſert that the Kng was proprietor of all 
the eſtates of his ſubjects: thus with regard to eſtates 
of the church, none can prove it was ever the in- 
tention of the donors to give them to the Pope. 
This anſwer only more enflamed the nuncio, who 
not thinking it proper to diſpute any longer, in a 
threat*ning tone, bid each ſpeak for himſelf; for 
the Pope would be acquainted with the ſentiments 
of each one in particular; his deſign by this was to 
intimidate the aſſembly ; but his warmth produced 
i a quite 


* 


with this biſhop, and let him know, ſince he did Henzy 15 


Ax 1250. 
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The nuncio 
utacks all the 
abbots of the 
Ciſtercians. 


Nym Fœdera. 
Tom. I, 


Alexander 
IV's bull juſti- 
fying what had 
been reported 
concerning the 
notes. 


M. Paris, 


The parlia- 


ment refuſesto 


grant mon 


tothe King 


treatment, unanimouſly anſwer'd, that they neither 
could nor would ſubmit to ſo unjuſt an exaction; 
that it was their final reſolution, and that they 
were ready to ſuffer death in this cauſe, which was 
more juſt than that, for which St. Thomas Becket 
had ſuffered martyrdom. The nuncio finding he 
could not prevail by threats, thought fit to take 
a milder tone, telling them, he would himſelf 
acquaint the Pope with the difficulties he found in 
the execution of his commands. The clergy, on 
their ſide, deputed the Dean of St. Pauls to acquaint 
the Pontif. with the reaſons of their refuſal. To 
make an end at once of this affair, to which I 
have no deſign of returning, I will here ſet down 
the regulation which. the clergy, after long ſolicit- 
ing, obtain'd of the court of Rome, As the Pope 
Wee that the ſums in queſtion were actually 


rrow'd for the ſervice of the King and church, 


he order'd, that every member of the clergy ſhou'd 
pay his part in proportion to his revenues: but 
that whatever every one reſpectively paid, ſnould 
be allow'd him out of the tenths, which ſhould in 
the future be granted to the King. After this de-, 
ciſion, as he would hear nothing farther on this 
ſubject, the clergy were compell'd to pay ſums they 
never borrow'd, and for the payment of which they 
were bound down without their knowledge. 

Some time after, the nuncio aſſembled the abbots 
of the Ciſtercians, and required of them a year's re- 
venue of their wooll to relieve the preſent wants of 
the Pope and King. They anſwer'd, that they 
cou'd not grant this demand but upon a conſultation 
of the general chapter of their order. This anſwer not 
ſatisfying the Italian prelate, he flew into a paſſion, 
and ſwore, that if he could not prevail oh them in a 


body, he would uſe every one of them, in particular, 


after a manner which ſhould force them to obedience. 
The effect ſoon follow d the threat; he ſet upon them 
one after another, either tor trifling or ſuppoſititious 
faults, and procur'd their being fined in large ſums. 
But this order had ſuch powerful patrons about the 
Pope, that the nuncio received orders to ceaſe his 
perſecutions. 

The tyranny exercis'd by the Roman court upon 
the Engliſh clergy was ſo extraordinary, that the 
author who has related theſe facts, ſeem'd to appre- 
hend he ſhould, without convincing proof, be ſuſ- 
pected guilty of fiction; this without doubt, was the 
reaſon he inſerted in his hiſtory, a bull of Alexan- 
der IV at length, which proves, that nothing was 
tranſacted in the affair of the promiſſory notes but 
by the Pope's expreſs orders. This bull, directed 
to Ruſtand, concludes with theſe words. You 
* will take care to inform the King, that all this 
<< proceeds from our will: wherefore, we have 


* ſpecify*d in theſe preſents, what every abbot and 


<< prior i ſhall reſpectively be oblig'd to pay: the 
* prior of the monaſtery of Durham five hundred 


* marks; the prior of Bath 400; the prior of 


% Thorney 400, &c. Given at Anagnia the tenth 
<< of the Kalends of July, in the ſecond year of our 
5 . 

et us now return to the King, who was not leſs 
ſolicitous with the lords for a ſupply to ſer the prince 
his ſon on the throne of Sicily. The archbiſhop of 
Meſſma was purpoſely come from Rome to ſecond 
this demand, bringing with him letters from the 
Pope, which in ſtrong terms exhorted the lords to 
comply with the King; but the pontif's earneſtneſs, 
and the archbiſhop of Meſſina's ſolicitations, had 
an effect quite oppoſite to their deſigns. The lords 
plainly faw that the required ſubſidy was to be put 


— +4 + 
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Heuxv III. a quite different effect: the prelates, affronted at this 


| 


*** 


 on'the ſame ſubject, he let him know the nobility 
of his kingdom refus' d to agree to the conditions do not a 
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into the Pope's hands, otherwiſe he would never Hezxzv III. 
have been fo zealous. Again, the parliament cou'd Aw 1256- 
never conſent to allow of raifing troops for Italy, * 

as the Pope and King deſired, being tully perſuaded 

it would be expoſing them to infallible deſtruction. 

On theſe conſiderations they deny'd the King the 

aſſiſtance he demanded ; and to juſtify their refuſal, Reaſons for 
they preſented him an addreſs which contain'd their this refuſal. 
reaſons, I. The difficulty of the projected enter- 

prize. II. The poverty of the kingdodh. III. The 
apprehenſion of being invaded by the neighbourin 

ſtates, when the forces of the kingdom were at ſo 

great a diſtance. IV. That this project was form'd 

without advice of parliament. V. That the con- 

ditions annex'd to the donation of Sicily, left the 

Pope at liberty to retra& it whenever he thought 

proper, conſequently they were not reciprocal. 

The King was not fatisfy'd with aſking an extra- Henry expects 
ordinary ſupply of his parliament; he over and a- the clergy to 
bove expected that the body of the clergy in par- be ſecurity for 
ticular, ſhould be ſecurity for the ſums which the him. 

Pope pretended were ſtill due to him, and that they 


ſhould agree to the tenths granted for three years, 


being continued five years longer. Theſe demands They refuſe, 

were ſo exceſſive, that the clergy could not conſent but they are 

to yield to them. The ſame complaiſance however, forced to it, 

was not ſhewn to the ſpiritual, as to the temporal 

lords. The Pope no Goner expreſs'd himſelf, by 

his nuncio, in an abſolute manner, but the cler 

ſubmitted, and gave the greater part of his demands. 
Notwithſtanding the conſiderable ſums lately 

rais'd in the kingdom, Henry did not forbear his 

exactions on the citizens of London, and the reſt of | 

the people. He made the Welſh, whom helook*d up- Welſh war. 

on as his fubjects ſince they were become his vaſſals, | 

ſenſible of the effects of his avidity. The oppreſſions 


they ſuffer d by him, under divers pretences, _ 


out their patience, they had recourſe to arms, an 
made inroads into the Engliſh frontiers, whence 
they carried off great booty. Prince Edward pre- 
pared to chaſtiſe them, but he could not poſſibly 
raiſe a ſufficient body of troops to ſtop their courſe. 
The King's Exchequer was fo drein'd by the Pope 
and his own favourites, that being in no condition 
to ſupply the expences of this war, he was forced 
to ſutter the Welſh to ravage, without controul, the 
frontiers of his kingdom. His blindneſs towards His exceſſive 
his half brother's and- the Queen's relations was —_— Lair 
great to a prodigy, he not only made them preſents brothers and 
of ſuch immenſe value as render'd him incapable the Queen's re- 
of protecting his kingdom, but, by forbidding the lations. 
high chancellor to iftie out any order to their pre- 
judice, ſuffer'd them to pillage his ſubjects by a great 
number of exactions. 

The Pope, in the mean while, not ſatisfy'd with The Po 
the large ſums he had drawn out of England, daily ges the Ki 
ſolicited the King to ſend him money ; threatening, n {end uin 
if he was not expeditious in the performance of his en by BF 
promiſe, to revoke the donation of Sicily. Hen | 


ur- 


ing 


excus'd his not ſending troops into Italy, by al- 
ledging, chat he was fo far from being able to . 
port this new expence, that he was not in a condi 
tion to compleat the payment of the ſums the Po 
demanded ef him: 


e 
t, to give him ſome ſatiſ- ah : > any 
faction, he ſent him five thouſand marks, and en- — 
join'd his ſon, prince Edward, who was to ſucceed with regard to 
him, to ratify the conventions made with regard to Sicily. 


Sicily. In another letter which he wrote to the Pope 2 > 


thatthe lords 


which had been exacted from him, as they efteem'd of choſe con 
them (1) unreaſonable; eſpecially, ſince by the vention. 
treachery of the marquis de Hoemburch the face of 


(1) Theſe conditions are in the end of the i Vol. Rym. Feed. ameng the pieces which were omitted, 
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IIrvav III. affairs were chang'd in Sicily. The Pope was no | in a Sicilian dreſs, _— they, as he was, Havar Il 

' Ax! 1256. ſooner inform'd that the nobility began to murmur, | would be charmed with the fight, and refuſe him Av iz, 
"he Pope than he thought no time was to be loſt, in dreining | nothing. But this method would not have proved 


ſends another all he could hope for out of England; as he foreſaw 
nuncio into his management could not be of long duration. 
11 To this end he ſent a nuncio into England, whoſe 
Rym. Fœdera. name was John de Die, furniſh'd with ſeveral bulls, 
H. I. p. 595. which all tended to the procuring money for the King, 
. to enable him to pay the debts pretended to be due 
to the Pope. By the firſt, he enjoin'd all the biſhops 
to be exact in the payment of the tenths granted to 
the King, ** notwithſtanding any letters, indul- 
«© gences or privileges whatever“. In all appear- 
ance, the deduction, he had before allow'd them to 
make, was vacated by this clauſe. Another bull 
granted the King, for his voyage to the Holy-land, 
from which he had already exempted him, all the 
revenues of vacant benefices. By a third he gave 
him, the revenues of all the clergy who were not 
reſident at their cures. 


kingdom according to the actual value, whereas 
they were formerly rated according to the ancient 
taxations. A fifth, enjoin'd Ruſtand to award to 
the King all the real eſtates of eccleſiaſticks who 
died inteſtate. By a ſixth, he commanded the nuncio 
himſelf to impoſe a tax on all the clergy of the 
kingdom for 3 ſupplies they were obliged to give 
the King, Notwithſtanding all privileges granted 
by his predeceſſors, all exemptions or oppoſitions 
* which might be made“. A ſeventh, excommu- 
nicated all the prelates who did not pay their tenths 
in a limited time. There were other bulls, which 
are not worth notice, as they all tended to the ſame 

int. The earneſt demands of the Siennois and 
3 creditors were the continual pretences for 
theſe oppreſſions: tho? theſe debts ought to have 
been over paid by the money rais'd in England for 
that uſe 3 but this demand was a hydra, which had 
always ſucceeding heads, 

One would be apt to imagine that in this reign 
there had been a concourſe of malignant influences 
over England to reduce the inhabitants to beggary : 
every thing conſpired to make them miſerable ; 
and thoſe events, which ſeemed the fartheſt from 
rendering them unhappy, were at length found to 
tend to that only end. William earl of Hol- 

land, and King of the Romans, being kill'd in 


p. 607. 


A' 1257. 


Frizeland, the electoral princes of the Empire 


were divided upon the election of a new King of 

the Romans; the greater number gave their 

prince Richard votes for Richard, brother to the King of England; 
is elected King and the others, choſe Alphonſo King of Caſtile. 
2 Ro- Richard, who was more alert than his competitor, 
s immediately repair'd to Aix la Chappelle to be 


crown'd, and by his preſence. in Germany, to ſup- | 


port his right, while Alphonſo did every thing by 
ambaſſadors. 
tage over his rival than that of having been crown'd ; 


an honour, which coſt him ſo very dear, that Al- 


phonſo would have been loath to have acquired it 


large ſum into into Germany ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
Germany. ling in ready money, a prodigious ſum tor that age, 
which, added to all the Pope had drein'd out 


of the kingdom, occaſion'd a very great; ſcarcity | 


of money. The common people ſuffer d extreamly 
for the harveſt having prov'd bur indifferent, they 
had not wherewithal to purchaſe proviſions which 
The King im- were become very dear. The King was inſenſible 
Fortunes the to all theſe miſchiefs; he was ſtill ſo bewitched 


Le with his Sicilian project, tbat he again ſolicited the 


prof money. Clergy to grant him an aid, aſſuring them, that 
. what he had received the foregoing year was too 


Paris, 


little to-pay—his debts. As he expected the pre- 
lates would ſtrongly oppoſe this demand, he carry'd 


5 


*., . 


A fourth granted him 
the tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues in his 


with him to their aſſembly, his ſon prince Edmund 


F 


„ tenor? . What is moſt ſurprizing, and almoſf 
incredible, is, that out of ſych prodigious” ſums as 
were ſent for by the Pope, he had neither advanced 


of any great efficacy, if the prelates had not been 
again intimidated by the nuncio, who compelb'd 
them by his threats to make the King a preſent The deny ; 
of 42000 pounds ſterling. compell'd ty 


To all theſe evils which harraſs'd England dy- Ge R 
ring this year, we muſt add the war with the Welſh, of the Well 
which was carried on with great vigor by that peo- Wat. 
ple, but very feebly maintain'd by England. Prince 
Edward, who had undertaken the chaſtiſement of 
this turbulent nation, was forced to retreat before 
them with ſome loſs. The progreſs they daily 
made, at length obliged the King to march in per- 
ſon againſt them; but at his approach they retir'd 
to their mountains, waſting their own * | 
which put a ſtop to Henry, who could advance 
no farther : but this was not all, for at the very 
time he thought them ſeized with a panick, and at 
a diſtance, they had the addreſs to take advantage 
of his negligence, and ſurprizing him, cut to pieces Henry i; 

a conſiderable part of his army: after which he defeated, 
thought of nothing more than his retreat. 

One cannot, without ſurprize, find that Henry He require 
in ſuch a ſituation, could entertain the thought of the King of 
alarming the King of France: yet, without conſi-, fte 

. . ? | *X 10n of 
dering his own impotent condition, he ſent ambaſ- Normandy 
ſadors to him to demand the reſtitution of Nor- and other po 
mandy, and of all the other provinces taken from Vinces. 
the Engliſh in France. *Tis not known with what 
deſign, or from what motive he reviv'd this claim, 
which was made in as haughty a manner as if he had 
been in the moſt proſperous ſituation, and that the 
was conſcious of being able to maintain the bravado. 

Lewis, tho' better acquainted with the poſture of his 
affairs than himſelf, did not however inſult him, tho? 
he gave a harſh denial to ſo unſeaſonable a demand. 

Ruſtand, in the mean while, who was gone to The King de 
Rome, made a ſpeedy return to England, empow- fires the Pope 
er d to excommunicate the King, it, according to RA 
his engagements, he did not without delay, reſolve — 
upon undertaking the projected conqueſt. Henry cily. 
amazed at this menace, and not knowing on whick Rym, Fzdera, 
hand to turn himſelf to ſatisfy the Pope, employ'd T. J. p. 5 
his ſon Edmund, who humbly requeſted the Pontif 
would be pleaſed to relax ſomewhat of the condi- 
tions under which he had accepted the donation 
of Sicily. This petition producing no great effect, 

Henry at length found himſelf under a neceſſity 

of ſending ambaſſadors to Rome, to renounce in He intends v 
his ſon's name this chimerical crown, which had ee ee that 
already coſt him ſo much. This was not what the e. 
Pope required; and he was ſo far from accepting 

the renunciation, that he ſent a new nuncio named ThePopeſend: 
Arlot, whom he empower'd to make ſome change another nunco 


- — * { . : 2 BE ; . h b [| f 
H in the conventions felating to this affair: at the“ „ 648. 
owever, he had no other advan- 


3 . 1 op . 628, 
ſame time enjoining him to uſe all poſſible endea- FT 
vours to engage the King yet farther, by granting 

him new favours; which coſt the Pontif nothing, 


ave, | it | as they were always confer'd at the expence of the A bull foro 
He carries a at the fame price. *Tis ſaid that Richard carried | 


clergy. With this view, he order'd his nuncio to taining mite” 
publiſh a new bull, by which the prelates were oe 417 
enjoined to pay the tenths granted to the King un- 9 
der the penalty of excommunication, Notwith: 

e ſtanding all oppoſitions, all appeals, and all pa: 

c tents obtain'd or to be obtained of whatſoever oy 
p- 94% 


any thing towards the conqueſt of Sicily, nor even 
employed the leaſt part of this money to ſuch uſe: 
for ſince the/overthrow at Nocera, the Pope had 
never had an army on foot: beſide the tenths which 
the clergy had often paid; and other ſubſidies which 


the Pope had granted the King upon this account, 


the parliament had alſo given ſeveral w 
aids: 
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gexnv III. aids: but there was no bottom to be found to this 
Av 1257- gulph, which ſwallow'd up all the treaſure of the 
WY Engliſh. The clergy groan'd under their oppreſſion, 
and the laity on the other hand, did not leſs mur- 
mur when they reflected, that fo much money as 
was raiſed in England (and which, as it was affirm'd, 
amounted to upwards of nine hundred, and fifty 
thouſand marks of ſilver) could not ſatiate the Pope's 

avarice, and that they were always to begin a-new. 
Ir was not poſſible but ſuch oppreſſions muſt at 

length put an end to the patience of the Engliſh. 
An' 1258. IE. 3 
The barons The nobility thought themſelves yet more injur'd 
begin to take than the people, ſince the moſt conſiderable poſts, 
mall which they thought they had a right to expect, 
=" were in the poſſeſſion of ſtrangers. *Tis this com- 
"Paris. monly, which excites the zeal. of the great, and 
which makes them ſo warmly eſpouſe the intereſts 
of the publick. If their own is not concern'd, it 
would be vain to expect the nobility would expoſe 
their lives and fortunes to ſupport the liberties of 
an oppreſsd people. This is a remark which ought 

to offend no nation in particular, ſince it is adapted 
to all times, and to all places. The Engliſh lords 

of thoſe times anſwer'd this character. The intereſt 

of foreigners, and the riches they poſſeſs'd, were che 

the chief grievances of the barons, and the real 

motives of their complaints : if they magnified any 

other abuſe, *twas either becauſe they themſelves 

had no advantage by it, or becauſe they would 

thus engage the people in their intereſts : they had 

hitherto imagin'd they might bring the King to al- 

ter his conduct, by binding him with ſolemn oaths 

but they at length perceived, *twas impoſſible to 

make ſure of this Proteus, as a certain hiſtorian 

calls him, if they did not make uſe of more vio- 

lent means than what they had hitherto employ'd : 
poſſeſs'd with this opinion they began to hold pri- 

vate conferences among themſelves, in which they 
deliberated upon the moſt proper expedients for re- 

forming the government; but more eſpecially for 
expelling the foreigners. The King very ſoon gave 

M. pars. them an opportunity, by calling a parliament ; 
The King aſcs of which, as uſual, he demanded a powerful ſupply 
none) from for the affair of Sicily; as for the voyage to the 
rant Holy-land * on d. Th 
whocomplain Holy-land *twas now no longer mentioned. e 
ef lis conduct. parliament, according to the reſolution the barons 
ad taken among themſelves, inſtead of granting 
the demand he made, complain'd in very ſtrong 
terms of his breach of promiſe, and in general of 

all the abuſes which we have had occaſion to enu- 

merate during the courſe of his reign. Henry 
perceiving it would be uſeleſs in the preſent con- 


juncture to aſſume a haughty air, made trial of the 


old method to appeaſe the lords, by acknow- 

ledging himſelf faulty, and promiſing to redreſs all 

abuſes : but they were not now ſo credulous. They 

plainly told him, that without expecting this re- 

The barons formation from his hands, they had themſelves 
form the pro- deſign'd to reform the government, after ſuch a 
of altering manner, as ſhould put them beyond the apprehen- 
ſion of his breach of faith. Wherefore, under pre- 

tence of ſome obſtacles having occur'd in this afhiir. 
he r the parliament, and appointed Ox- 

Theparlia- ford the place of meeting for the next ſeſſions: 


. ad- however, as he apprehended, during this interval 
18 fond the barons might make ſome preparations which he 


was ſenſible it was not in his power to prevent, 
he poſitively promiſed them, that at their next 


| The King en- Meeting he would go hand in hand with them in 


ages himſelf the work of the deſired reformation: he even ſign'd 


| — a writing by which he conſented that the articles 


tion, ſhould be drawn up by twenty four lords, of which 
he would . nominate twelve; and promiſed to 


ſubmit to all the regulations of theſe commiſſio- 


ners. To make this deed of greater validity 
and to convince them of the ſincerity of his in- 


tentions, he made his ſon, prince Edward, alſo 
Vor. I. | 


ſign it. The barons had been ſo often deceived by Hex III. 
ſuch promiſes that they could not perſuade them- Ax 1254: 
ſelves this was in earneſt : without giving ear to the parliamend of 
King's proteſtations, they raiſed troops, and at the Oxtord. 
time appointed, repaired to Oxford well attended 

with a reſolution to compel the King to keep his Four and ' 
word. The firſt buſineſs they went upon in this twenty com- 
ſeſſions was the election of the twenty four * 
miſſioners who were to draw up articles ſor the pro- up the — 
poſed reformation: twelve were choſen by the 

King, twelve others by the lords, who made Simon 

de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, chairman of this 
committee. The elect ion being made, the four and 


twenty drew up ſome articles, to which the par- 


liament had reſerved a right of adding, from time 
to time, ſuch others as they ſhould judge neceſſary 
tor the good of the kingdom. The ſubſtance of 
theſe articles is. | 

I. That the King ſhould confirm the great charter Articles of this 
which he had often ſworn to do, without any effect. reformation. 

II. That the poſt of chief juſtice ſhould be con- 
fer d on a man of probity and capacity, who ſhould 
adminiſter juſtice both to poor and rich without 
diſtinct ion. 

III. That the high chancellor, the high treaſurer, 
the judges, and all other publick officers and miniſters 
ſhould be yearly choſen by the twenty four lords. 
IV. That the cuſtody of caſtles and all forti- 
ty'd towns, ſhould be left to the diſcretion of the 
{aid four and twenty commiſſioners, who ſhould com- 
mit them to the care of perſons of fidelity and well 
affected to the publick 

V. That it ſhould be a capital crime for any 
perſon whoever, and of whatever quality, to oppoſe 
directly or indirectly, the decrees of the ſaid four 
and twenty barons. 

VI. That the parliament ſhould meet, at leaſt once Obſervation on 
every three years, to enact ſuch ſtatutes as ſhould . _ 
be judged neceſſary for the good of the kingdom, "ey | 

It is certain that twelve deputies of the commons 
fate in this parliament; but whether this was of 
favour, or of right, I mean, whether it was a no- 
velty, or whether the commons had been repre- 
ſented by their deputies in preceding parliaments, 
is what I dare not venture to decide, ſince the Eng- 
liſh themſelves do not agree upon this point : how- 
ever, as in a diſpute of this nature, it is difficult 
not to be byaſgd towards one of the opinions, I 
ſhall not heſitate in declaring on their ſide, who be- 
lieve this the firſt time the deputies of the commons 
were allow'd to fit in parliament. In effect, if the 
right of the commons had, in the time we are now 
mentioning, been thoroughly eſtabliſh'd, it would 
ſeem pretty ſurprizing they ſhould have ſent bur 
twelve deputies for the whole kingdom: beſide, all 
hiſtorians agree, that theſe twelve were not of the 
body of the commons, but qualified lords who 
immediately held of the crown. We may add to 
this, that it would be very aſtoniſhing if the oom- 
mons had this right before, that hiſtorians have 
never diſtinguiſh'd them from the nobility 3 yet 
among all the authors (who from the time of rhe 
conqueſt, till near the end of Henry III's reign, 
have made mention of parliaments) there is not one 
who has diſtinguiſh'd 'the commons as a ſeparate 
body, or a ſeparate houſe in parliament. In ſhort _ 
we may ſubjoin (as a precedent which does not favour 
the antiquity of the rights of the commons) that, 
Paſquier affirms, the commons in France were 
not admitted to the general aſſembly of the ſtates, 
before the reign of Philip le Bel: as it is from this 
aſſembly, and from another, which I ſhall ſoon men- 
tion, ſome deduce the origin of the rights of 
the commons, it was neceſſary to take notice of 
It to my reader. | | "SO 
The parliament having æpproved the articles 
drawn up by the four and twenty commiſſioners, 
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Hexzy III. the King found himſelf under an obligation of ap- 
. _ roving them, and of iſſuing out neceſſary orders 
Alſo ſolemnly ſwore that he would obſerve and 
Cauſe them to be obſerved to the utmoſt of his 

power. Thus Henry, by having too much neg- 


lected his ſubjects, found himſelf reduced to divide 
the government of his kingdom with, or rather 


entirely give it up to them. Tis poſſible he might 
have prevented this, had he not ſo ſervilely follow'd 
the directions of the Pope, which undoubtedly was 
the principal cauſe of his misfortune: but at that 
time it was difficult, with regard to the court of 
Rome, to keep a juſt medium: King John was 
undone by too vigorous an oppoſition, and this 

Henry, ruined by too great a condeſcenſion. 
Oppoſitions Ihe articles agreed to, which were called the 
made to thoſe ſtatutes, or the expedients of Oxford, met at firſt 
Matutes _ Vith ſome oppoſition 3 carl Warren retuſed to ſign 
them; prince Edward, who had ſworn to them 
with reluctance, endeavour'd to retract ; Henry, 
ſon of the King of the Romans, loudly proteſted 
againſt their validity, 'till approved by the King 
his tather, who was then in Germany. His pro- 
teſt drew upon him a very mortifying anſwer trom 
the car} of Leiceſter ; who, without any regard to 
his quality, plainly told him, if the King his father 
refuſed to join the barons in the regulations newly 
made, he ſhould not keep the poſſeſſion of a ſingle 
acre of ground in the kingdom; bur the greateſt 
oppoſition made was by the foreigners, eſpecially 
by the King's half brothers, and the Queen's re- 
lations. William electd biſhop of Valence, in par- 
_ ticular, was very much intereſted in this affair, 
as he, properly ſpeaking, entirely managed the 
royal authority; which, care had been taken to li- 
mit by theſe ſtatutes: and indeed he openly declar'd 
that he would not deliver up the caſtles in his cuſtody, 
But the earl of Leicefter, who was naturally warm, 
immediately anſwer'd him he ſhould give them up, 
The foreigners gp jt ſhould coſt him his head. This menace ha- 


— — 2 ving the GI of the: other lords, and the 
dom. Poitevins, finding themſelves in no condition to op- 


poſe the torrent, they reſolved to ſhur themſelves 
up in Wincheſter, It was no fooner known they 
were withdrawn, than the barons took horſe to 
purſue them, but it was impoſſible to overtake 
them. In the interim, it being difficult tor ſtrangers, 
as generally hated as theſe were, to find in ſuch a 
conjunEture a powerful protection, they conſented 
to leave the kingdom, provided they might have 
ſafeguards. This condition being readily agreed 
to, they were conducted to London, till they cou'd 
take ſhipping. Tis ſaid, that during their ſtay in 
this city, they invited ſeveral lords to an entertain- 
ment, ſome of whom dying ſoon after, gave ground 
to ſuſpect they were poifoned by the Poitevins ; 
tho' *tis poſſible, the hatred born theſe foreigners 
was the principal ground of the ſuſpicion. How- 
ever, in few days they embark'd at Dover for their 
own country. | 
The barons *' The lords being thus delivered from the foreign- 
enter into 2 ers, agreed, before they broke up, upon an oath of 
— .* aſſociation, by which they reciprocally engaged 
ſtatutes of Ox. themſelves to maintain the ſtatutes of Oxford, at the 
ford. M. Paris. hazard of their lives and fortunes. If we may be- 
lieve a certain' hiſtorian, who has given a particu- 
lar of this affair, it was not long before the four and 
twenty commiſſioners made an ill uſe of their au- 
thority, giving all the e to their rela- 
tions and friends. He accuſes them of having of- 
ten aſſembled the parliament without the King's per- 
miſſion, whom they look d upon but as the ſhad- 
dow of a ſovereign. | | 
London enten In a parliament which met at Wincheſter, the 
into the aſſo- lords reſolved to ſend deputies of their body, to in- 


r their being put in execution. Prince Edward 


expedition. 2dly, Becau 


relations of the King and 


vite the city of London to enter into their aſſociati- 
on : this they readily agreed to, the inhabitants of 
that capital having greater cauſe of complaint againſt 
the King, than all the reſt of the kingdom. This af. 
fair being ended, and the parliament judging it ne- 


whom they had expell'd, made an act, by which 
they were for ever baniſhed the kingdom: but as 
Athelmar, biſhop of Wincheſter, was in the num- 
ber of theſe exiles, they were obliged to uſe ſome 
precaution in reſpect to the Pope; ſince the biſhops 
had for a long time, been exempt from their 
civil juriſdiction. It was . alſo neceſſary to juſtify 
to the Pontif, the conduct of the parliament 
with regard to the affair of Sicily, and to the change 
newly made in the government of the kingdom : It 


was therefore reſolved, that the lords ſhould write 


tranſactions. The ſubſtance of their letter was, that 
for ſeveral cogent reaſons, they could not yield to 
the requeſt made in his name, with reference 
to the conqueſt of Sicily. 1. Becauſe the King had 
engaged in this enterprize without their advice, 
and without conſidering the ſtate of the kingdom, 
which could no way _— the expence of ſuch-an 

e the conditions on which the 
King had accepted the donation of Sicily for his ſon were 
too hard, and impracticable: but notwithſtanding, 
if the Pope would grant ſuch as were more reaſon- 
able, they were ready, to the utmoſt of their power, 
to carry on the project. After this, they juſtify'd 
the ſtatutes of Oxford, by the King's incapacity, 
and his weaknels in giving himſelf up to the counſel 
of men, who had not the leaſt concern for the good 
of the kingdom. T was on this point they princi- 
pally inſiſted, demonſtrating by irrefragable reaſons, 
it was by no means proper that the kingdom 
ſhould be govern'd by foreigners. They named in 
particular the biſhop of Wincheſter as the prin- 
cipal author of all the miſchiefs brought upon Eng 
land; they alledged this prelate was guilty of ſeve- 
ral enormous crimes, which made him require leave 
to quit the kingdom, as he was very ſenſible, it was 
impoſſible for him to juſtify his conduct. Above 
all, they charged him with having counſel'd the 
King to break his oaths. and promiſes, Which 
they could not look upon, but as a fixt deſign to de- 
ſturb the peace of the kingdom: in a word, they 
ſubjoin'd, that they would never. ſuffer him to return 
into their country; and could they even prevail on 


endeavour to obſtruct it. To add a greater weight 
to their juſtifications, they deputed ſome lords o 
their body to carry this letter, who were inſtructed 
to give him a more full account of the abuſes fuffer'd 
by means of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and other 
Queen. 

The Pope was not ſatisfy*dwith thoſe reaſons; he 
had no intention to defiſt from extorting money o 
the King, under the thread-bare pretence of the Si- 
cilian affairs; and the barons late procedure, was 
an invincible obſtacle to this deſign: however, 
not to alarm them, he delay*d giving them an anſwer, 
and privately affured the King of his protection; 
but at the ſame time, as if he had been in a condi- 
tion to continue furniſhing him with money, he im- 


tended, a mounted to large ſums: he was, however, 
pleaſed to allow him ſome time; which was no ſoon- 
er expired, than the biſhop of Landon received an 


quality, who were indebted to the Italian merchants. 
But the times being changed, this order, which was 
not now ſupported by the authority of the govern- 


ment, was never put in execution; and for the fame 
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ceſlary to proceed juridicaly againſt the foreigners parliament, 


The baron 


Write to the 


Pope to julif 


to the Pope, to give him an account of the late their condud 
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Concerning 
the ſtatutes of 
Oxford. 


And thebiſhop 
of Wincheſter, 


themſelves to conſent to it, yet the people wou'd 


The Pope 

continues to 
importunethe 
King concert 
in 1258 Sicilia 


affair. 


portuned him to pay the arrears: due to tlie Italian 
merchants; the intereſt of which alone, as he pre- 


He grants bin 
a reipite. 


expreſs order to excommunicate all at whatever 
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A* 1258. 


The King 
expreſles nis 
reſentment 
againſt the 
earl of Lei- 
celter 


1259. 
The King of 
the Romans 
declares 
againſt the 
ſtatutes of 
Oxford. 


He finds him- 
elf obliged to 
acquieſce, 


The barons. 
conclude a 
treaty with 
rance, very 
vantage- 


reaſon, the conqueſt of the kingdom of Sicily, was | the Engliſh affairs were well known to them) and Hens III. 


look'd upon as a chimerical project, which could 
tend only to the ruin of England, . 

The unfortunate Henry, in the mean while, 
ſtrip'd of his authority, was under the neceſſity of 
approving all that the governors to him 
and of ſigning all the orders preſented to him, for 
the putting in execution thoſe ſtatutes, which de- 
prived him of his prerogatives. Tho' the earl 
of Leiceſter was his brother in law, Henry looked 
upon him, as the greateſt enemy he had among the 
barons, and the principal author of his misfortune, 
The conſtraint he was under, did not hinder him 
from letting this Lord know his ſentiments of him. 

One day as he was going to the tower by water, 
a. ſtorm ariſing, oblig d him to land at the neareſt 
place, which happen'd at Durham houſe, belonging 
to the earl of Leiceſter, who coming to receive him 
out of the boat, and ſaying, there was no danger, 
the ſtorm being over; the King reply'd with an 
oath “ x0, uo, the ſtorm is not yet over, and 1 
know no ſtorm I ought to apprehend more than 
„ yourſelf.” | 

It was not without reaſon the King fear'd the earl 
of Leiceſter ; he was at the head of the confederates, 
and, with them, took all poſſible methods to prevent 
his delivering himſelf from the ſlavery, into which 


his imprudence had brought him. The reſolution 
they had taken, never to lay down their authority, 


evidently appears, in the anſwer they gave to the 
King of the Romans. This prince having. wrote to 
them, that he defign'd to return into England, to 
aſſiſt them in pacifying the commotions there raiſed, 
received this diſagreeable anſwer. * That they 
* would never ſuffer him to return into the king- 
c dom, without he ſwore to the ſtatutes of Oxford.” 
Richard received the deputies ſent him upon this 
affair very imperiouſly : he told them, he thought 
it very ſtrange, the barons ſhould undertake to 
make an alteration in the government inhis abſence, 
and without his participation; and proteſted, he 
would not take the oath they would exact of him, 
nor deſiſt from his reſolution, of returning to Eng- 
land. This anſwer being brought to the governors, 
they, with great expedition, prepared a fleet and an 


army, to diſpute his Tall and landing: but this | 


precaution was needleſs, for Richard finding him- 
{elf not able to ſurmount ſuch obſtacles, and believ- 
ing his preſence neceſſary in England, agreed to the 
eſtabliſh*d order. On this condition he was permit- 
ted him to croſsthe ſeas, and on his arrival at Dover, 
he took the oath in preſence of the King, and of a 
great number of the barons who went to meet him. 
From the time of the revolution in England, thoſe 
who hold the reigns of government, made it a max- 
im to keep peace with the neighbouring; princes, 
fearing a foreign war might deſtroy the work which 
they had ſo happily begun; above all things, they 
apprehended the King of France taking advantage 


of the ill ſituation of affairs in England, to make 
acquiſitions in Guienne. This fear made them re- 


ſolve to conclude a ſtrong and laſting peace with 
France, by giving up all the King's right to Nor- 
mandy, and Anjou. On the other hand they hoped, 


that by this means, they ſhould ſecure the aſſiſtance 


of Lewis; as he would find it his intereſt to main- 
tain the form of government, they had lately eſtab- 
liſh*'d. In effect the execution of the treaty: which 


they propos d to make with, him depended in ſome 


meaſure, upon their duration of their new eftabliſh- 
ment. In conſequence of this plan, the earl of Lei- 


ceſter undertook the going to Paris, and making 


_ «liſh; for which reaſon, t b 
Due earl ſufficiently authorized (tho! the finuation-of | 


the propoſal. The court of France found very con- 
ſiderable advantages, in what was offer d by the: Eng- 
hey were will ing tu believe 


concluded a treaty with this nobleman, which Henry Av 1289. 


to meet Lewis at Abbeville, where the ſtates of T. 1. p. 675. 
France were aſſembled, and in their preſence to re- 
nounce all his right to Normandy, and Amou. Le- 
wis on his ſide, gave up to him Limoſin, Perigord, 
and all the French held on the other ſide the Gar- 
ronne, on condition he ſnould do homage for them, 
and take his ſeat among the peers of the kingdom, 
as duke of Guienne. Thus France acquired by 4 
treaty, a right to theſe two provinces which ſhe had 

before acquired, by the ſword only. The Kings 
of England, ucceflors to Henry III. did not how- 
ever think themſelves bound by ſuch a treaty, and 
—_ nr ſuch a conjecture. _ , Os 

ule the King was in France, the twenty four i,, £4 

barons who ad England, thought it 5 to Thong * 
redreſs a very great abuſe, owing to the King's ex- foreign in- 
ceſſive complaiſance to the court of Rome: this was 2 
the prodigious number of Italian eccleſiaſticks, who Cat Faalats, 
were in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable benefices of the 
kingdom, at which they never refided,. but ler 
them out to farm to private men, or religious houſes, 
who made them returns of the revenues into Italy. 
By this method, the want of money daily encreaſed, 
which had been long a cauſe of complaint among the 
people. To redreſs the grievance, the governors 

put out a proclamation enjoining the farmers of all 
foreign incumbents, to pay the rent of their farms 

into the hands of certain people who were authoriſed 
to receive them, under penalty of having their houſes 
razed to the foundations. By this care, England 
was for ſome time deliver*d: from thoſe Italian leach- 
es, which ſucked the pureſt blood of its inhabitants. 
Tho' hitherto the lords ſeem'd pretty well united 1260. 
among themſelves, yet ſome of them entertained a The earl of 
| ſecret diſpleaſure at the earl of Leiceſter's aſſuming Gloceher , 
too great an authority. Whether this Lord thought hen Pef Let. 
himſelf more capable, and more zealous, than his ceſter. 
companions; or whether, as his enemies. ha ve charg- 


ed him, his ambition puſhed him on, to open a way 


to ſovereign power; it is certain, he uſurped all the 

authority which was entruſted to the four and twenty 

' commiſſioners. He could not proceed in this man- 

ner, without exciting the jealouſy of his collegues, 

eſpecially that of the earl of Gloceſter, who endea- 

voured to form a party againſt him. He at firſt be- 

gan in private to condemn his conduct, and to ſpread 

| a rumour, that he was in league with prince Edward, 

to place him upon the throne in the life time of his 

father. This pretended deſign having reached the Ie ſpreads 2 

ears of the King, then at Sr. Omers, it ſo terrify*d-falle report a- 
him, that he durſt not return to England, for fear md. rp 

'of a priſon, or ſomething worſe. It was .infinuated © | 

to him, that the prince his fon, intended totake the 
reins; of government, and to raiſe obſtacles to his re- 
turn, or if he could not prevent that, to keep him 


in perpetual confinement: but Edward juftify'd him- Whojuſtiſes | 


ſelt ſo fully, and in ſuch ſubmiſſive terms, that it himſetk | | 
effaced the ſuſpicions the King his father had enter- 

tain'd of him. He even offer'd to ſubmit to the 
judgment of his uncle, the: King of the Romans, 

tho? he refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 

the peers, who were not his equals. But it was not 

neceſſary to give any farther proofs of his innocence: 4 
Henry (upon his return) ſeem'd to be thoroughly Fes 
convined. The earl of Gloceſter feeing this indi- The earl of 
rect way did him more harm than good, made an Gloce ſter di- 
open attack upon the earl of Leiceſter, accuſing e499" 
him of being guilty of ſeveral miſdemeanors, both I : 1. 
in Guienne and England; and on this accuſation d- 
fireda day might be appointed for the hearing wiae 
he had to bring againſt him: however, at the day He lets drop 


pear to: make his defence, apprehending that _ x 


was oblig d to ſign: they even perſuaded this prince. py, Fader 


appointed, ſecing the carl of Leicefter boldly- ap- he accuſation- 
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Hen III. his proofs were not ſufficient, or that his adverſary's 
Aw 1269. party was too powerful, he requir'd longer time, 
under pretence that ſome of his witneſſes were ab- 
The Kino of ſent. This quarrel might have been fatal in its con- 
the eK ſequences, if the King of the Romans had not inter- 
reconciles poſed to make it up, and alſo to pacify his nephew, 
them. who was very much incens'd againſt the earl of 
Gloceſter : he at length ſucceeded, to the great joy 
of the Engliſh, who apprehended a civil war di- 
ſturbing that quiet which they began to enjoy. 
He ſets out for This affair being terminated, Richard fer out for 
Germany and Germany, where he had ſome __ of getting him- 
foon 1eturns. ſelf acknowledg'd Emperor by all the princes of the 
empire : but very ſoon perceiving that he was in no 
condition to diſpel the factions by which the Ger- 
mans were divided, he abandon'd his project and re- 
The King and turn'd to England, where he found the King and 
— 4 Lo. Queen of Scots, who were come to viſit the King: 
don, a tew days after him, arriv'd alſo John de Dreux, 
where the duke duke of Britany, who came to marry Beatrix, Hen- 
of Britany ry's ſecond daughter; theſe viſitors made a full 
marries one of ourt. Tho? the governors had no great reſpect 
for the King's 22 they, however, did great 
honour to the royalty, in receiving theſe illuſtrious 
ueſts with extraordinary magnificence: tho' it was 
but ſmall ſatisfact ion to Henry, who not having the 
diſpoſal of his revenues could not have the credit of 
the handſom reception given his ſons- in- law at his 
own court. 
Henry recats Tho' Henry was not a prince of a great genius, 
the biſhop of yet was he very ſenſible of the mortifications he 
Wincheſter, daily received; he even ſought means to deliver 
* upon himſelf ſrom the yoke which had been forced upon 
; him : but he had none near his perſon with whom 
he could adviſe. In this perplexity he privately in- 
vited his brother Athelmar, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was gone to Rome, to return to England; 
hoping his character, and the protection of the Pope, 
would ſhelter him from the perſecutions of the barons. 
This prelate ſet out for England, where no doubt 
he would have excited great troubles, it death had 
not ſtop*d his journey at Paris. This was very joy- 
ful news to the barons, as it freed them from a con- 
ſiderable uncaſineſs; for indeed they could not have 
refuſed his entering the kingdom, as they had reſolv'd, 
but they mult entirely have broke with the Pope. 
This diſapponitment did not hinder the King from 
perſiſting in his deſign of delivering himſelt from 
the yoke of the barons. The quarrel between the 
earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, reconciled in ap- 
pearance only, giving him ſome hopes of ſucceed- 
ing in his view, he requir'd of the Pope to be re- 
| | leaſed from the oath he had made with regard to the 
The Pope re- ſtatutes of Oxford. The Pope readily granted him 
88 this favour, being as much intereſted as the King 
Ss he himſelf, in procuring the alteration of a government 
| Natutes of Which was ſo much to hisdiſadvantage. But Alexander 
dying before this diſpenſation was diſpatched, he 


the King's 
daughters. 


Oxtord. 
Rym. Feedera, vas forced to wait for the filling of the vacant ſee. 


SEP * Urban IV, who was raiſed to the pontifical throne, 
Pope. making as little difficulty as his predeceſſor, Henr 

pag. 742, ſoon took off the maſk. The parliament being al- 
The king de ſembled at London, without imparting his deſign 
clares he no to any one, he unexpectedly came among them, 


longer intends and declared, that as they had engaged to pay his 
to obſerve the debts, and augment his revenues before he ſign'd the 


mar =o ſtatutes of Oxford, and as they had faild in both 
0 546. Theſe points, he did not think himſelf oblig d to keep 
Fi Paris his word; adding, that for the future he ſhould nor 


He retires to be determined by the counſellors they had impog'd 
the tower and upon him, by whom he was treated rather like a 
mauiltrates an. AVE than a King. After having thus, in few words, 
inted by the made k is deſign, he withd h 

pointed by the made known his deſign, he withdrew to the tower 
twenty-four (the governor of which he had gain'd over to his 

intereſt) and ſeiz'd on all the money he found in it. 

This firſt ſtep being made, by a proclamation he 


remov'd all the magiſtrates and officers appointed 


in hopes the negociation enter'd upon would have 


by the four and n Pale: 
y tne four and twenty commiſſioners, and nam 
others in their ſtead. In ſhort, he made it rifle Agel 
by his whole conduct, he would reign as indepen- 
_— as — 5 = parliament of Oxtord. 

rince Edward then in Paris, being inform'd 
the tranſactions in England, haſten'd his return ef — ; 
apply ſome remedy to thoſe evils which in all ap. Pati. 
pearance would ſoon fall upon the nation. He was 
too well acquainted with his father's temper not to 
apprehend his having taken this ſtep, without a 
mature deliberation ; and his fear was not ground- 
leſs. The lords impatiently waited his return, hoping, 
as he had a greater foreſight than the King, he 
would warmly endeavour to prevent the miſchiefs 
which threaten'd the kingdom. To facilitate the The bar 
means, they preſented a petition to the King, in Preſent a pt 
which they entreated him to remember his oath, Kinde the 
offering on their ſide, not to inſiſt upon any articles — 
in the ſtatutes of Oxford which ſhould be found too er. 
ſevere upon him. Henry, pretending he could do 
nothing before the arrival 4 his ſon, made no an- 
ſwer to this propoſition, which did not agree with his 
views. He was not leſs impatient to ſee the prince Thad 
than were the barons, hoping he would {trengthen fie nerf 
his party; but he was extreamly ſurpriz*d when he King's con 
found the prince, upon his return, openly condemn duct. 
his having broken his word. This was a thunder- 
ſtroke to him, which, however, was follow'd by 
another yet more grievous. The carls of Leiceſter The ears af 
and Gloceſter, on whoſe diſ-union he built, came Leiceſter 45 
to a reconciliation in earneſt, to prevent their mu- Gloceſter uni 
tual ruin; and ſwore a ſecond time to the ſtatutes of? _ 
Oxtord. The barons being conſiderably ſtrengthen'd — = 
by this union, ſent word to the King, if he did not they threaten, 
remove from about his perſon thoſe who gave him 
evil counſel, they would find means to oblige him 
to it. This weak prince, who had raſhly engaged 
in an enterprize, out of which he could not extri- 
cate himſelt with honour, gave them no anſwer, 
but kept himſelf cloſe in the tower, which he durſt 
not leave for fear of being deliver'd into the hands 
of the barons. | 

In this unhappy ſituation he found he had no An accommo- 
other reſource than that of negociating an accom- dation is nego- 
modation with the barons: he perceiv'd that his — 
condition would only be worſe, by vainly perſiſt- 
ing to puſh on the execution of his project. The 
affair ſeem'd in a pretty good way, by the offers 
on each ſide; but the hopes of an accommodation 
did not long ſubſiſt. Henry thinking to give a The King 
greater weight to his cauſe, in making uſe of the ms 4 
Pope's authority, occaſion'd a greater rupture than — 
ever by ſhewing the bull which releaſed him from his indiſcre- 
his oath. The diſcovery of this ſecret, which, at tion. 
ſuch a conjuncture, ought to have been concealed, 

did him an irreparable damage. The barons, who 

had hitherto hoped to bring him to reaſonable con- 

ditions, reſolv'd no longer to keep any meaſures 

with him. They perceiv'd there was no relying They enden. 
upon any accommodation, in which the moſt ſolemn your to ſur- 
oaths were of no efficacy: accordingly they reſolv'd prize the King, 
to ſurprize him in Wincheſter, whither he was gone ho — 
an happy iſſue: but having timely notice of the 

barons deſigns, he withdrew once more to the tower. 

The moment he found himſelf in a place of ſafety, 

he ſent orders into all the counties for removing the 
magiſtrates appointed by the four and twenty com- 
miſſioners. Theſe orders produced a general con- 

fuſion throughout the kingdom, as ſome would obey 

the magiſtrates named by the King, and others re- 

fuſed to acknowledge them. . 

In the mean while the barons, ſtedfaſt in their The _ 
reſolutions to oppoſe the King's deſigns, engaged a. rde 
the governors of the cinque ports to ſet out a flecigMng. 
to protect the coaſts, leaſt any foreign prince ſhou'd 
ſend him aſſiſtance. The cinque ports by their 

| charter 
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Neva v III. charter are obliged to fit out fifty men of war when- | 
4x! 1261. ever the King's ſervice requires them: on this occaſion 
the governorsof theſe ports interpreting the ſervice of 
the Finale to be that of the King, pretended *twas | 
for his ſervice they i th their forces againſt 
him. This maxim will ſeem nothing ſtrange when 
we reflect, that in England they have ever been 
perſuaded the King and ſtate make but one body : 
on this foundation they pretend that whenever the 
King withdraws himſelf from the intereſt of the 
ublick, he forfeits all his prerogatives; which are 
rather belonging to the crown than to the perlon of 
the ſovereign. 

Every thing manifeſtly tended to a civil war ; but 
the fear each party was in of rendering their condi- 
tion ſtill worſe, ſuſpended the effects of their re- 
ciprocal animoſity. While the King and the barons 
were equally induſtrious to ſhitt off the reproach of 
having begun a war, the King of the Romans took 
advantage of their diſpoſitions to endeavour at 

Av 1262. procuring a ſolid peace. His mediation being 
TheKingp!® accepted he found the means, on the one hand, 


2 to induce his brother to promiſe he would confirm 
tes f the ſtatutes of Oxford, and the barons, on the o- 
Oxford, ther, to deſiſt from thoſe articles which gave the 


King the greateſt uneaſineſs. *Tis probable the 
four and twenty commiſſioners were then diveſted of 
their authority; and this is the more likely as, from 
the beginning of the troubles, it had not been gene- 
The earl of rally acknowledged. The earl of Leiceſter, who 
Leiceſterwith- vould not agree co this accommodation, retired into 
=" France. He alledged, that he could not truſt to 
' the probity of a prince who never heſitated at a 
breach of faith, if he found it for his advantage. 
There were many among the barons, who ſign'd 
this agreement, as little pleaſed with it as the earl 
of Leiceſter : but as the majority conſented to 
it, they choſe rather to agree, than to give ground 
for accuſing them of being the only cauſe of commo- 
tions. By this treaty England ſeem'd to have re- 
cover*d her former tranquility : but it was not 
long before theſe embers, conceal'd under the aſhes, 
broke out into a new blaze. 

During this calm, which Henry flatter'd himſelf 
would be of long duration, the affairs of Guienne 
obliged him to make a voyage to Bourdeaux, where 
he was ſeized by an illneſs, which kept him longer 
fan of Glo. than he propoſcd to ſtay. Richard earl of Gloceſter 
celer. dying in the King's abſence, his ſon Gilbert im- 
| Gilert his ſon mediately repair'd to Guienne to be inveſted in the 

ſeceeds him. ſucceſſion of his father. Henry, having no great 
inclination for this nobleman, made him long ſolicit 
before he would do him this piece of juſtice, for 
which, he was, at laſt, obliged to pay a conſider- 
able ſum. 


Henry goes 
into Guienne. 


Death of the 


Thebarons The King's abſence gave Leiceſter's friends an 
party re-unite ; s | 1 
themſelve, Opportunity to renew their cabals, and to re-unite 
the party which was divided by the laſt accommo- 
dation : it was by ſo much the leſs difficult for 
them to ſucceed in their deſigns, as the King had 
given the barons a very plauſible pretence of com- 
plaint, by his delaying to confirm the ſtatutes of 
Leiceſterre- Oxford. The earl of Leiceſter was no ſooner in- 


= io Eng. formed that his party began to revive, than he im- 

g mediately ao into England, where his preſence 
thoroughly fortified thoſe who, thro? either fear or 

ts fem Weakneſs, had ſign'd the late treaty. The King 
| Guienne, at this news haſten'd his return; but it was too 
Au' 1263. late: the barons had taken the reſolution of putting 
themſelves in a condition above apprehending his 


The King re- 


1 future levities. Immediately after his arrival they 
ahne. Preſented to him an addreſs, in which he was ſum- 


mon'd to ratify the ſtatutes of Oxford according to 
his engagement, threat'ning, in caſe of his refuſal, 
to take ſuch meaſures as would not be agreeable to | 


him. They had flatter'd themſelves with the hope 


that his fear would oblige him to grant their.de- 
No 26, Vol. I. 


4 


mands ; and it was a very great ſurprize to them Hexrv I'T. 
to be treated as rebels and threaten'd with the ſe- Au 1263. 
vereſt puniſhments. No doubt, in the condition Th. Kin 
Henry then was, it may appear aſtoniſhing that threatens 

he expreſſed ſo much ' reſolution ; but he had a them. 

ſecret reaſon to which the barons were ſtrangers. 

In his voyage to Guienne he had brought over the He gains over 
King of the Romans and prince Edward to his his fon Ed- 
intereſt : this latter had even raiſed ſome foreign e P. the 
troops under colour of employing them againſt the . _ 
Welſh, tho' his real deſign was to make uſe of 

them againſt the barons. The war, however, did 

not break out ſo ſoon ; there were yet ſome other 
negociations ſet on foot: but theſe only widen'd 

the breach, and gave the barons time to prepare 
themſelves. During this interval, Edward carried 

the war into Wales, where he did nothing conſider- 

able, as he wanted money to pay his troops. In 

the melancholy ſituation this prince found himſelf, 

as on the one hand he could not think of diſ- 

banding his army, and, on the other, had not where- 

withal to fatisfy their demands, he thought he 

might lawfully make uſe of extraordinary means 

for raiſing the money he then ſtood in need of : he 
unexpectedly came to London, without imparting 

his deſign to any one, and went, in perſon, at the 

head of a company of armed men to the houſe of the | 
Templars, whence he took away ten thouſand pounds Edward carries 
ſterling, which the citizens of London. had there de- away from the 
poſited. This outrage cauſed cruel murmurs among — 4 
thoſe who own'd the money; but their complaints 100 1. ſterl. 
were uſeleſs. The prince had taken care to ſend | 
his booty to his caſtle at Windſor, whence it would 

have been difficult to have forced it back. 

During theſe tranſactions, Urban IV took new Urban IV 
meaſures with regard to Sicily, which he did not threatens 
think fit to communicate to Henry. The revolu- Hem” = 
3 | giving Sicily 
tion in England making him look upon that king- to another. 
dom as a fund already exhauſted, he turned his Rym. Fœderaz 
thoughts towards France, and enter'd into a nego- T. I. P. 769. 
ciation with Charles count d' Anjou, to place him | 
on the throne of Sicily. To prepare Henry for this 
change he wrote him a long letter, in which he 
reproached him with all the Holy-ſee had done 
for him, and complain'd of his not having perform'd 
his promiſe : in ſhort, he let him know that he ſhould 
be obliged to ſeek more ready and efficacious aſſi- 
ſtance trom ſome other prince. RS 

The negociation between the King and the barons Beginning of 
ſtill continued; tho? it proceeded but ſlowly, as each the war with 
party had no other deſign than to throw the blame The barons. 
of the rupture upon the other. At length the earl 
of Leiceſter, fearing theſe delays might tend to 
the ſeducing of his partiſans, called an aſſembly 
of the barons, in which it was unanimouſly agreed 
to maintain the ſtatutes of Oxford with their 
ſwords. This reſolution being taken, they choſe They elect 
the earl of Leiceſter for their general, drawing the carl of 
rogether the troops which they had before got eee 
ready, on the incertainty of their negociation ſuc- We Sener 
ceeding. The foreigners, ſcatter'd throughout the Foreigners are 
kingdom, were the firſt who felt the melancholy ill uſed. 
effects of this rupture: the people were ſo enrag'd 
againſt them, that without diſtinguiſhing the in- 
nocent from the guilty, they equally perſecuted all 
who did not ſpeak good Engliſh, which was a 
ſufficient mark to make them odious. On the other 
hand, the carl of Leiceſter ravaged, without mercy, 
the eſtates of the King's favourites and counſellors'; 
loudly proteſting he would liſten to no propoſitions 
of peace, till he had compleatly ruin'd them. As the 
King had no army able to withſtand the barons, he 
kept himſelf ſhut up in the tower of London, while 
they made themſelves maſters of Gloceſter, Hereford," 
Bridgenorth, Worceſter and other towns bordering The * of 
upon the Severn: theſe conqueſts were follow'd by London de- 
a declaration of the * of London in their or _—_ the 
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Hua III. the inhabitants of which, eagerly laying hold on 
An' 1263. the opportunity of - revenging . themſelves on the 
| King, ſent him word they would adhere to the ſta- 
tutes of Oxford; and, in caſe he deſign'd to ſend 
any foreigners into the city, reſolved to ſhut their 
gates againſt them. ip 
T ho? this 11 beginning gave the barons 
great reaſon to hope well of their r 
yet they thought it neceſſary to engage the people 
{till more in their intereſt by ſhewing they had 
taken up arms with reluctance, and were ready to 
lay them down with pleaſure. To this end they 
preſented a petition to the King drawn up in very 
reſpectful terms; offering to conſent that a free 
Parliament ſhould reform the ſtatutes of Oxford, 
and retrench thoſe articles which ſhould appear too 
injurious to the royal authority: but at the ſame 
time, they required the King ſhould confirm the 
other articles; and that the ſtate ſhould be 
govein'd by the natives, as it was the prac- 
Lice in all other countries. This petition had no 
effect upon the King, who, tho* ſhut up and, in 
a manner, blockaded in the tower, daily hoped 
the prince his ſon would come to his relief: the 
| barons, who apprehended this, poſted themſelves at 
Iſleworth to prevent the deſigns of Edward, as he 
muſt neceſſarily paſs that way to relieve the King. 
Henry finds This precaution of the barons made Henry change 
1 his 2 — as he, in a manner, deſpair'd of re- 
— an lief, he ſent the barons word he would confirm the 
accommodati. ſtatutes of Oxſord. This being all they required, 
on with them. they eaſily agreed upon a treaty, which contain'd 
| 4 ot four principal articles, viz. 1. That the fortify'd 
ene meaty. towns of the kingdom ſhould be pur into the hands 
of the barons. 2. That the ſtatutes of Oxford 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved. 3. That all ſtran- 
gers, who were not unanimouſly approved by the 


* 


The barons 
preſent an ad- 
dreſs to the 
King. 


barons, ſhould be baniſned the kingdom. 4. That 


: the adminiſtration of publick affairs ſhould be en- 
truſted to the 1 born ſubjects of the King, 
approved by the barons. 

This agreement might have re-eſtabliſh'd the 
tranquility of the kingdom, if the King had con- 
ſented to it with a deſign of performing it; but 
as he had no other view than that of extricating 
himſelf out of the unhappy ſituation he was then 
in, it was not long before he broke thro? the con- 

The Queen is vention. One day, as the Queen went thro' Lon- 

inſulted by the don- bridge to go to Windfor, a mob being ga- 

aan. ther'd upon the bridge, hooted at her after a very 
affronting manner; ſome of them called her names, 
and ſome were brutal enough to throw ſtones at 

Henry reſolves her, The King was extreamly ſhock'd at this in- 

8 ſolence, and it contributed not a little to the for- 

5 ba ons tifying him in the reſolution he had already taken 
to make a vigorous puſh for the regaining his au- 
thority. To this end he began very carefully to 
ſtore the places which he ſtill had in his power ; 
which precaution gave the barons plainly to under- 
ſtand they ought to be upon their guards. 

Affairs being in this ſituation, *twas hard to ſay 
whether the kingdom was in peace or war; tho? 
no hoſtilities were renew'd, yet the diffidence on 
each ſide was ſo great, that either party look'd 
on the other as a real enemy, and each was upon 
the watch, to lay hold on whatever advantages 
might offer. In this ſtate of incertainty, prince 


Edward thought it was of importance to victual 


the caſtle of Briſtol, the care of which had been 
entruſted to him by the King his father. For 
this reaſon he went to Briſtol, and would have 
compelPd the inhabitants of that city to furniſh 
the neceſſary proviſions for the caſtle. In the diſ- 
ſition che people then were, this demand, per- 
haps too peremptorily made, cauſed a ſedition in 
the town, which obliged the prince to make a 


| haſty retreat to che caſtle ; whers he had no ſooner 


ſhut himſelf up, but the inhabitants reſolved upon Henr 
beſieging, or ar leaſt blockading him fo cloſely, Aw 1263. 


deliver'd him from the preſent danger, but im- 


the citizens of Briſtol, that it was of great im- 


— 
Y IN, 


that he might have no opportunity to make his 1 
eſcape; for they well knew, as he wanted proviſions, — 
he could not hold out long. This reſolution threw the caſtle q 
Edward into a great perplexity; but, however, he Briſtol by tj, 
extricated himſelf by a ſtratagem, which indeed under dle 
mediately involved him in another, out of which he 

did not diſengage himſelf with the ſame good 
fortune. He deſir'd the biſhop of Worceſter to He e 
come to him, and hinted to this prelate that his himſelf fon 
intention was to take part with the barons ; but this danger 
he firſt was defirous to lee the King his father, and 

to ſollicit his giving them a full ſatisfaction: that 

not being able to put his deſign in practice, as 

all the ways were ſtop'd, he deſired he would be 
ſecurity, for him; accompany him to London, and 

be. a witneſs of his conduct. The biſhop, who 

had a good opinion of the prince's integrity, told 


portance 'to the publick good to leave Edward 
an open paſlage : to which they readily conſented, 
The prince, after this, ſet out with the prelate, who 
did not in the leaſt doubt his journey producing 
a good effect: but when they were near Windſor, 
Edward clapping ſpurs to his horſe, left the He huts lin. 
biſhop without the ceremony of taking leave, felt up in de 
and ſhut himſelf up in his caſtle : this deceir W, 
however did not anſwer the prince's views. The ; 
biſhop incenſed at being thus affronted, made 
his complaint to the confederate barons, who imme- The barem 
diately reſolved upon the ſiege of Windſor. This march to be. 
place was in ſuch want of every thing neceſſary to fiese hint 
make a vigorous defence, that Edward did not think 
himſelt in a condition to hold out a ſiege: and on 
the other hand, he could not bear the choughts of 
loſing his caſtle. As he depended pretty much on 
his own addreſs, he thought it not impoſſible to a- 
muſe the barons with a negoctation, which might 
ſtill leave him maſter of Windſor, on ſuch condi- 
tions, as would be in his own power to perform or 
neglect. With this view he went to meet the carl Edward 3 
of Leiceſter who was on his way to Windfor, 9 Met 3 
He met this general at Kingſton upon Thames, dem. 
where he had a conference with him: as they could 
not agree upon conditions, he would have returned 
back, but was ſeized, and by this means obliged He is ſeizd 
to accept ſuch terms as they thought fit ro impoſe. and compel 
They exacted of him the putting the caſtle of? vp we” 
Windſor into the hands of the barons, and the 4 
ſending all the gariſon, which was of foreign troops, 
out of the kingdom. 

The animoſity on each fide, gave reaſon 
to believe the war muſt neceſſarily break our a- 


gain, with greater fury than ever: but as the King 


was not yet in a readineſs, and the barons, to 
gain the people to their party, thought ir their 
intereſt to let him begin the hoſtilities ; ſome who 


| were of a peaceable diſpoſition, made uſe of theſe Trucebetwrn 


circumſtances to procure a truce, which was fol- * . 8 
low'd by a peace on the fame foot as the former: 
but this treaty did not reſtore the kingdom to its _ 
uiet. As the King had agreed to it by compul- an? he 
fron, it was ſoon broken by his endeavouring to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dover, which was in th 

hands of the barons. This attempt obliging both 

ſides again to have recourſe to arms, each en- 
deavour'd to fortify themſelves by the taking ſe- 

veral towns. The city of London, tho? inclined 

to the barons, was, notwithſtanding, obliged to 

keep a ſort of neutrality, as they were aw'd by 

the gariſon in the tower, till in the King's hands, 


and which they had experienc'd a very troubleſome 
' neighbourhood. - Henry had beſides a conſider- 
able number of partiſans in che city, who were 2 
curb upon his enemies. The earl of Leiceſter, in 


the 
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HenRY 


NI. the mean while, conſidering the great advantage 


Au 1263- jt would be to have this capital in the intereſt | 


The earl-of 
Leiceſter at- 


tempts to 
come maller of 


London. 


An action in 
the ſuburbs 0 
Southwark. 


The earl en- 
ters the city. 


An' 1264. 


barons ſubmit 
to the arbitra- 
tion of the 
French King. 


French King. 


which is re- 
jected by the 
barons. 


The war is 
renew'd, 


The King ob- 


tains ſeveral 
advantages, | 


* 


be- of the bridge. : | 
gence of his deſign, fally'd out of the tower with 


Sentence of the ſtates general were then aſſembled. 


Rym. Fædera. 
T. I Þ. 776. 


of the barons, drew near to it on the Surry ſide, 


in hopes his friends might introduce him by the way 


The King having received intelli- 


ſome troops, and took poſt in the ſuburbs of South- 


wark, reſolving to diſpute his enemies the paſs. 


The earl of Leiceſter, who depended more upon 


the citizens than upon his own forces, made a 


reſolute attack upon the King's troops, hoping the 
inhabitants of London would favour his paſlage. 
During the engagement ſome citizens of the royal 
party, finding a commotion in the rown for the 
aſſiſting of the earl, ſhut the gates of the bridge, 
and threw the keys into the river. This fore- 


ſight had like to have coſt the earl of Leiceſter | 
very dear, who was not a little embaraſs'd as he 


had brought with him but few troops, to prevent 


the diſcovery of his deſign; but at length the bridge 


gates being broken down, and the citizens iſſuing 
out in great numbers, to the earPs aſſiſtance, the King 
was conſtrained to retire, and the earl enter'd the 
city. | 
This advantage on the barons fide produced the 
uſual effect, viz. the King propoſing an accom- 
mogation : but as all treaties hitherto made had 


been ineffectual, the King always complaining of 


The King and his being compell'd to accept of too hard condi- 


tions, tho' the barons were in a different way 01 
thinking, both ſides agrecd to refer all their diſ- 
utes to the arbitration of the French King. Lewis 
aving conſented to be the arbitrator, Henry and 
prince Edward went to him to Amiens, where the 
The King oi 
France, awarded in favour of Henry, that the ita- 
tutes of Oxford ſhould be repealed ; that the King 
ſhould again enjoy all his prerogatives; that he 
ſnhould be at liberty to chuſe the great officers of 
the crown, and that ſtrangers ſhould be as capable 
as the Engliſh of employments and dignities : but 
this prince added a clauſe which render'd his ſen- 
tence uſeleſs 3 he declared it was not his deſign by 
the award he had given, to injure the privileges 
granted to the Engliſh by their ſovereigns, betor: 
the parliament of Oxford. The barons look'd upon 
this clauſe as a manifeſt contradiction ; for, as they 
ſaid, the ſtatutes of Oxford were made with no 
other view than to protect thoſe privileges: and 
this gave them a pretence to reject the ſentence and 
renew the war. | 

The particular account of the tranſactions on each 
fide, before the famous battle of Lewis, is loaded 
with ſo many perplex'd circumſtances, by thoſe 
who were ignorant of the places in which the war 
was carried on, that it muſt neceſſarily prove ex- 
treamly tedious; whereſore, we had better haſten 
to this remarkable event, which decided the quarrel 
in favour of the barons. I ſhall only take notice, 
that during the interval between the renewing of 
the war, and this battle, Henry often got the bet- 
ter of the barons; and that by means of the prince 
his ſon, and the King of the Romans, he gain'd 
ſeveral of them over to his intereſt, which added a 
conſiderable ſtrength to his party. He beſides, 
reduced the town of Oxford, out of which he drove 
all the ſtudents, for having ſhewn an inclination to 
the barons. His troops took the town of North- 
ampton, by aſſault, in which fifteen barons, and 
ſixty knights were taken priſoners, all whom the 
King was very near hanging: but the advice of his 
generals, and the apprehenſion of reprizals, pre- 
vented his proceeding to this extremity. he 
reduction of Northampton, was follow'd by that 
of Nottingham; after which the King marched 
into Kent, where he forc'd the barons to raiſe 
the ſiege of Rocheſter, and to withdraw to London. 


The King was equally elated or dejccted by good HNA TIT. 
or bad fortune. The proſperous ſucceſs which had . Ax; 1264. 
hitherto attended his arms, ſo rais'd his ſpirits j 
, e draws near 
that he reſolved to march to London, not in the to London. 
leaſt doubting but that city, intimidated by the 
advantages he had lately gained, would declare in 
his favour: *ris poſſible this expeQation had not 
been ill grounded, if, from his acceſſion to the 
throne, he had ſhewn a greater regard to the ci- 
tizens of that metropolis ; but the remembrance of 
the ill uſage they had received from him, prevented 
their expoſing themſelves to the hazard of being 
again ill treated. The earl of Leiceſter made the 
King's approach an handle for exaſperating them 
againſt him, and was fo dexterous in his management 
that he brought them to a reſolution of marching 
out of the town to offer him battle. Henry, ſtart- 
led at this boldneſs, and unwilling to hazard a battle 
with them at their own gates, withdrew to a greater He withdraws 
diſtance, and took poſt at Lewis in Suſſex. to Lewis. 
The earl of Leiceſter, and the confederate barons [The cart of 
having, in the mean while, reinforc'd their army Leiceſter fol. 
by the addition of a conſiderable body of the city lows him. 
militia, follow'd the King, deſigning to end their 
diſpute by a deciſive battle. They accordingly took 
the rout of Lewis, and halted within ſix miles of the 
royal army, with an intention to try if there were 
any means left to re-eſtabliſh rhe peace of the king- 
dom. ?* Tis poſſible they realy with*d it, or other- 
wiſe, took this ſtep to clear themſelves from the 
blame of the cvent, in caſe the King refus'd reaſon- 
able conditions. Before they march'd farther, they The barons 
ſent him word, that they had not taken up arms to ſend him a re- 
withdraw themſelves from the obedience they owed  * ad- 
nim, but to redreſs the diſorders of the government 30 _ 
that they entreated him to join them in this under- 
taking, proteſting he ſhou'd find them as dutiful as 
thoſe, who under pretence of ſerving him, only en- 
deavour*d his ruia in alienating his affections from 
his loyal ſub'ects by their baſe calumnies. Tho' 
this addreſs was full of reſpect, it too much nettled 
choſe who were about the King, for him to receive 
it with temper. The King of the Romans, and which is re- 
prince Edward, was fo affronted at it, that they an- Fd in an 
ſwer'd, by ſending back the lye, a defiance and ners man- 
threats, and prevail'd on the King to return pretty 
near the lame anſwer. It it is true, as it is not un- 
likely, that the barons proceeded after this manner 
to juitify them ſclves to the publick, they were not 
diſpleas*d at fo fair a pretence being given them to 
puſh things to extremities, and indeed, without keep- They re. 
ing any meaſures with the King, they let him know — 
they renounced the allegiance they had ſworn to him, giance. 
and no longer look*d upon him but as an enemy to 
the ſtate. | 
The animoſity on cither ſide, having baniſh'd all 
hopes of an accommodation, their thoughts were 
wholly turn'd upon the battle. The carlot Leiceſter Battleof Lewis 
having made his army advance, drew up near to 
the King's, which prepar'd to receive him. The 
royal army was divided into three bodies, the prince 
commanded on the right, the King of the Romans 
on the left, and the King was in the main body. 
The barons divided their army into four bodies, the 
firſt was led by Henry Montfort, the general's ſon; 
the earl of Gloceſter commanded the ſecond ; the 
earl of Leiceſter was at the head of the third; the 
fourth, compos'd of the citizens of London, was on 
the left, commanded by Nicholas Seagrave. The 
two armies being thus diſpos'd, prince Edward be- Edward de- 
gan the fight by attacking the London militia, feats the mili- 
who not able to withſtand the vigorous aſſault, dia of London 
, . 1 which he pur- 
rurn'd their backs at the very firſt onſet. The prince, ſues ng 
animated with a thirſt of revenging the affront of- a 
fer'd his mother, by the populace of London, pur- 
ſued them four miles, without giving any quarter. 


But he paid dearly for this revenge, Whilethe was 
| ue put ſuing 
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Henry III. purſuing his victory, with greater warmth than pru- 
Ax 1264. dence, the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, obtain'd 


| 


the ſame advantage over Henry, and the Ring of 


the Romans. The barons who knew their fate, 
ſhou'd they loſe the day, ſtimulated by deſpair, 
fell upon the King's troops, who not having the 
ſame reaſon to fight with the ſame reſolution, after 
a faint reſiſtance took to flight, leaving the two 
Kings in the hands of their enemies : Henry having 
rg” Frag ſurrender'd to the earl of Leiceſter, and Richard to 
che Ro the earl of Gloceſter, were immediately eſcorted to 
are taken pri- the priory of Lewis, ſituated at the foot of a caſtle, 
ſoners. of the ſame name, kept by the King's troops. Twas 
this way that the royal army directed their flight, to 
retire into the caſtle : but when they found the town 
in the barons poſſeſſion ; that the two Kings were 
taken, and that in all likelihood, they would ſoon be 
encompaſs'd, they caſt away their arms, and ſurrender'd 
at diſcretion to the conquerors. 


Henry and 


Fdward re- 
turn'd from 


rom triumphant from purſuing the corps he had defeated, 
the purſuit, 5 


was greatly ſurpriz'd to find the royal army diſper- 

eee ed, 3 % To Kings taken A : 5 felt 

by theeartof thought which occur'd to him, was the making a 

Leiceller., puſh for their reſcue. Had this reſolution been im- 

mediately executed, he would infallibly have chang- 

ed the face of affairs. The conquerors who were 

buſted in guarding their priſoners, or diſperſed over 

the field in purſuing thoſe who fled, would have 

found it pretty difficult to have withſtood a vigo- 

rous attack : but his ſoldiers, aſtoniſhed by the other 

part of the army being defeated, and the two Kings 

being taken, ſhew'd no manner of inclination to re- 

new a fight, which ſeem'd to them upon unequal 

terms: this fear, which all Edward's ſolicitations could 

not remove, made him loſe a glorious opportunity, in 

which *tis probable he would have acquired great 

honour. The earl of Leiceſter, in the mean 

while, uſed all poſſible diligence to reduce his army 

to order : he at firſt thought of nothing more, than 

ſtanding upon his defence; apprehending, as he had 

good reaſon, to be attacked while his troops were 

in confuſion ; but when he found they allow'd him 

leiſure to draw them up, he had no other fear than 

that of the princes's eſcaping,: to prevent which, 

and with deſign to amuſe him, he ſent various pro- 

poſals, while by ſeveral detachments he took care 
to cut off the means of his retreat. 

The incertainty in which Edward was at firſt, what 

ght nar retire. courſe he ought to take; the reluctancy of his troops; 

the time he employ'd in endeavouring to re- animate 

them, and the ſeveral meſſages the earl of Leiceſter 

ſent to amuſe him, were the reaſons he loſt a time ſo 

valuable, in which he ought to have engaged the 

He is con-. Enemy, or to have retired in good order: but having 

ſtrain'd to re- done neither, he found himſelt on a ſudden ſurround- 

ceive hard ed, and under a neceſſity of accepting ſuch condi- 

oP tions, as ſeem'd to him tolerable in his unhappy ſitu- 

ation. This negociation which took up but few mi- 

nutes, was ended by the following conventions. 

That the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be inviolably ob- 

ſerved ; however, that they might be amended by 

four biſhops, or four barons, named by the parlia- 

ment; and in caſe theſe four commiſſioners could 

not agree, the difficulty ſhould be refer'd to the 

count d' Anjou, the French King's brother, aſſiſted 

by four French lords. Hitherto all went well for 

the prince, but the laſt article was the moſt grievous, 

viz. that he and his couſin Henry, ſon of the King 

of the Romans, ſhould remain as hoſtages till every 

thing was regulated by the authority of parliament. 

Notwithſtanding this laſt was a very harſh condition, 

Edward, who had no reſource, was under a neceſſity 

| of giving his conſent. Thele articles, which were 

The miſe or Call'd the MisE, that is to ſay, the AGREEMENT 

the conventi- or the ConvenTions or Lew1s, were ſign'd by 

ons of Lewis. Edward, and confirm'd by the King, who was not 

ia a condition to reject them. 


Prince Edward, who, in the interim, returned 


1 
** 


The earl of Leiceſter, having the King, and al- Hens, "i 
moſt all the royal family 1a his power, made all the Av Wh Hie 
advantage of them his policy could ſuggeſt. He, j_I 1 
who but a little before made no ſcruple of diſobey- — th 
ing his ſovereign, under colour of his being govern'd the as 1 ment 
by evil counſellors, now that he had him in his hands, name a5 the be 
did nothing but in that Monarch's name. He ob. foe ng hin * 


liged him to ſend orders to the governors of towns 
to deliver them up to the barons. He made him 
ſign commiſſions to the ſheriffs of the different coun- 
ties throughout the kingdom, impowering them 
to take up arms againſt ſuch who durlt offer to diſturb 
the publick peace; that was to ſay againſt all the 
King's friends, In ſhort, he who had caus'd the 
King ſo many troubles to check the arbitrary power 
he would have aſſumed, reſented a blind obedience 
not being paid to the commands of this ſame prince, 
now that he was under the direction of his counſels, 
Thus men change their principles and maxims ac- 
cording to their intereſts, and according to the dif- 
terent ſituation of their affairs: but theſe reflections 
we ſhould too often have reaſon to make ſhould we 
ſtop at every opportunity which offers. 

As the barons principal aim was to ſecure the 


perſon of prince Edward, in the agreement they The barons 


made at Lewis, they did not give themſelves much 
trouble about its being put in execution : on the 
contrary, they drew up a new plan of government, 
and reſolv'd to get it authoriz'd by the parliament, 
which was to meet on the 22d of June. The af- 


; a . a I . 
fairs of the kingdom were in ſuch a ſituation as — 
made the calling of this parliament liable to many which a fett. 


difficulties. It was indeed call'd in the King's name, 
who was not in a condition to prevent it; but the 
victorious barons would not ſummon any of the 
King's party, under pretence they were ſtill in arms 
againſt their country. On the other hand, a parlia- 
ment compoſed of a part only of thoſe who had a 
right to be calld, ſeem'd to want a lawful authority, 
and might have been term'd an aſſembly of private 
men only. Theſe difficulties obliged the barons to 
ſeek the means of making this aſſembly more gene- 
ral, and of giving it a greater air of authority. With 
this view they made the King ſign commiſſions, 
which eſtabliſh'd in every country certain officers or 


magiſtrates who were intitled conſervators, under Raablifment 
colour that they were to preſerve the privileges of of the conſer- 


Theſe conſervators, who abſolutely de- tors. 
Rym. Fœden, 


T. I. p. 802. 


the people. 
pended upon the barons, were inveſted with great 
authority. Their commiſſion gave them power to 
do whatever they ſhould judge proper for preſerving 
all the rights and liberties of the ſubjects. This ſtep 
being taken, they compell'd the King to ſign new 
orders, by which he enjoin'd the conſervators to no- 


firſt time it inconteſtably appears that the ſevera 
counties of the kingdom had ſent deputies to the 
parliament. That all the reaſons produced to prove 
the commons enjoy'd this privilege before the year 
1264, are ſubject to ſo many objections, that they 
cannot be allow'd as a convincing proof. Indeed 
it ſeems that no good reaſon can be alledg*d, why 
all hiſtorians have unanimouſly taken notice, that on 
this occaſion the repreſentatives of the ſeveral coun- 
ties fate in parliament, had it been a practice from 
the beginning of the monarchy ; or, at leaſt, ſince 
the Norman conqueſt : for what reaſon ſhould they 
have omitted making the fame remark on ſo many 


other preceding parliaments which they have men- 


tion d? It is certain, thoſe who pretend to find 
proof of the people ſending their t to par- 
liament in ancient hiſtory, are obliged to deduce theſe 
proofs by conſequences which do not always 1 75 

| 196 ade pe A 


J natural, 


ment is call, 


. . | f Four knight 
minate four knights in each county to ſit in the en- of 3 


ſuing parliament, as repreſentatives for their re- county fit in 
ſpective counties. Tis from this time that many this parlia- 
pretend the origin of the right of the commons ” 


ought to be dated. They affirm, that this is the Origin of the 
Jright of the 


commons. 


forma new 


ent. 
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lunar III. The new parliament being compos'd after the | 
1 A 1264, manner I have already ſaid, and being entirely at 
the devotion of the confederate barons, approv'd of 
The — the plan they had drawn up: this was that “ the 
ge beronz « parliament ſhould name three prudent and diſcreet 
pln. « commiſſioners who ſhould be _— to chuſe 
Articles. 4 à council compoſed of nine lords, to whom the 
« adminiſtration of publick affairs ſhould be en- 
c truſted : that the King, with the conſent of the 
e commiſſioners, might change, whenever he thought 
« proper, ſome of theſe nine counſellors, or even 
« all at one time. That in caſe the three commiſ- 
e ſioners ſhould not agree, with regard to the chang- 
<« ing or the chuſing of theſe counſellors, that the 
<« plurality of votes ſhould determine the difficulty. 
« That the reſolutions taken by the ſaid nine coun- 
*“ ſellors ſhould be obey'd ; provided they were ap- 
<« prov'd by ſix of them. That if it happen'd 
ce they could not agree among themſelves, and that 
ce two thirds were not of the ſame opinion, the 
e buſineſs in queſtion ſhould be refer'd to the three 
great commiſſioners, who ſhould decide it as they 
% ſhould judge proper. That the King might 
e change, or diſcard the three commiſſioners ; pro- 
„ yided it was with the conſent of the body of 
* barons. In ſhort, the nomination of all publick 
c officers was left to the diſcretion of theſe nine 
4 counſellors.” This regulation was to hold good 
till the parliament, by an unanimous conſent thought 
The king and fit to annul, or alter it. Tis ſaid that the King 
prince Edward and prince Edward were obliged to approve this 
are obliged to plan 1 menaces of depoſing the former, and keep- 
approve.lt.. ing the latter in a perpetual confinement : where- 
fore, if, in appearance, they conſented to it, *rwas 
only with deſign to retract their approbation when- 
ever a favourable opportunity offer'd. The barons, 
in the mean while, continued the government of the 
kingdom according to this regulation, flattering 
themſelves that their affairs were fixt upon ſo ſolid 
a foundation, they could not eaſily be ſhaken. 
The barons The year before, Urban IV had named for his le- 
refuſe tore- gate in England the cardinal Guy, who had the title 
cevealegate. of St. Sabine. This prelate, on his arrival in 
France, receiv'd a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, 
to let him know that it was not a proper time for 
this legation, as neither the nobility nor common 
people were inclin'd to receive him. Tho? the le- 
gate was highly affronted ar this refuſal, yet he 
durſt not proceed on his journey ; and indeed it was 
not probable that he could enter the kingdom in op- 
peſition to thoſe who govern'd. He, notwithſtand- 
ing, advanc'd as far as Boulogne, to which place he 
cited all the biſhops of England to come and give 
an account of their actions. The prelates not judg- 
ing it proper to obey this ſummons, he pronounced 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt them; 
from which they appeal'd to the Pope. At length, 
the affairs of the kingdom being eftabliſh'd upon 
the foot the barons deſired, they thought it neceſſary 
to give the legate ſome ſatisfation, To this end they 
deputed four biſhops to inform him of the reaſons 
for their having refuſed his coming into the kingdom. 
The deputies found the legate extreamly incenſed 
againſt the barons, and in lieu of returning any an- 
ſwer, he order'd them to go back to England, to 
publiſh a ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
earl of Leiceſter, and to interdict the city of London, 
and the lands belonging to the earl of Gloceſter. 
The envoys having ſent into England an account of 
the orders they had receiv'd from the legate, met 
at ſea people who, pretending to be pirates, rifled 
them of all their papers, and threw them over board. 
his procedure convincing the legate, that in ſuch a 
conjuncture, it would be too difficult a taſk to en- 
force a reſpect for the authority of his maſter, he 
return'd to Rome, where he was ſoon after raiſed to 


vantage from a vaſt expence. All this while the 


The earl of Leiceſter, all this while, who was at Henzr III. 
the head of the government, was not exempt from AN" 1264. 
mers þ the Queen made great preparations in 

rance to diſengage her huſband ; on the other hand, 81 
the inſurrection of ſome lords bordering upon Wales, e agninſithe 
gave him uneaſineſs : he apprehended the Welſh in- government 
termeddling in the quarrel, and aſſiſting the King's ef the barons. 
party. It was dangerous to leave the coaſts expord 
to the invaſion of ſtrangers, who, being come as 
far as Flanders, waited only a fair wind to embark : 
and there was no leſs inconveniency in ſuffering the 
miſchief to increaſe, which began to be viſible in 
the counties bordering upon Wales. To prevent 
theſe dangers, he refolv*d to go in perſon againſt 
the rebels, while he order'd the militia of the king- 
dom to rendezvous in Kent for oppoſing the Queen's 
landing. His good fortune extricated him out of 
both theſe dangers: after having gain'd Lleweline 
to his intereſt, who was capable of giving him ſome 
uneaſineſs, he defeated the rebels, and oblig*d them ue earl of 
to lay down their arms. He was not leſs fortunate Leiceſter re- 
with regard to the apprehended invaſion. The wind duces them. 
was ſo long contrary to theſe foreign troops, that 
they were oblig*d to return at the approach of the The Queen's 
winter, and the Queen receiv'd no manner of ad- eee 

ecome uſeleſs. 
King was 1n the cuſtody of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
managed him as he pleaſed, making him act againſt 
his own intereſt, under the pretence that it was for 
the good of the kingdom. | 

was very hard for the barons, who had taken Ax' 1265. 
arms againſt the King for no other reaſon than his The earl of 
aſſuming an immoderate power, to ſee, without 28 3 
jealouſy, that of the earl of Leiceſter, which was re gr A 
not leſs abſolute. The earl of Gloceſter was the throue: 
moſt diſcontented of any: he look*d upon Leiceſter The earl of 
as a man, who under the ſpecious pretence of pub- cones 

. . . party 
lick good, was taking long ſtrides to the throne ; againſt him. 
and for that reaſon apprehended he ſhould, in con- 
tributing to his riſe, put a ſword into his hand againſt 
himſelf, and ſome others who were not leſs jealous of 
his grandeur. The misfortune of theearl of Derby gave 
ground tor his making theſe reflections. That lord, 
who was no friend to Leiceſter, had been ſent to the 
tower, not ſo much to puniſh a miſdemeanor imputed 
to him, as to ſerve for an example to thoſe who durſt 
too openly cenſure the conduct of the chief governor. 
Again, the earl of Gloceſter imagined, by the cold 
and reſerved manner of Leiceſter's behaviour to- 
wards him, there was a ſecret deſign to ruin him 
whenever an opportunity ſhould offer. He was not 
only ſhut out of the privy council, but he had no 
other ſhare in publick affairs but what they could 
not refuſe to one of the principal peers of the realm. 
Theſe reaſons, and what was ſtill more, the jea- 
louſy he had conceiv'd at Leiceſter's exaltation, in- 
clined him to favour the malecontents in the marches 
of Wales, that he might make uſe of them as a 
counterbalance to the ambitious deſigns of a man, 
whom he, from this time forward, look'd upon as 
his enemy. The open cabals which Gloceſter held, 
convincing Leiceſter that he ought to neglect nothing 
to fruſtrate the views of ſo dangerous an adverſary, 
he diſpatched an order to all who had lately appear'd 
in arms againſt the eſtabliſh'd government, to with- 
draw into Ireland. Theſe exiles, inſtead of obeying, 
retired to the lands belonging to the earl of Gloceſter, 
where they found protection. 

In the mean while, the enemies of the earl of he earl of 
Leiceſter every where ſpread a report, that the ſe- Leiceſter pre» 
yerity with which he uſed the King, the King of tends o 
the Romans, and prince Edward, was too plain an 1 
indication of his ill deſigns. As theſe rumors began w 
to be of ill conſequence to this nobleman, he thought 
it neceſſary to eftace ſuch impreſſions by convincing 
the people, that he was very far from projecting the 


2 throne by the name of Clement IV. 
or. I. 


| ambitious ſchemes with which his enemies charged 
5 K him ; 
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Heuar III. him : wherefore he call'd a parliament, e | 


. that it was with deſign to ſeek means or reſtoring 
To which end Prince Edward to his liberty. He intended to 
he calls a par- prove, by his being willing to releaſe the heir of the 


ment. r , robable he had form'd the 
Wn crown, that 'twas not p | 


of every coun- wicked deſigns laid to his charge, There was this 
ty, and wo thing remarkable in the calling of the now men- 
deputiesof tion d parliament ; that every county was order'd to 
e eee ſend two knights to repreſent them, and every town 
e ee B ſe who maintain the anti- 
parliament. Or city two deputies, Thoſe who main 

quity of the rights of the commoners, from hence 
Obſervation Obſerve, that the hiſtorians taking no notice of this 
on this ſubject. being a novelty, it follows, of conſequence, that it 
was a uſual practice, Others, on the contrary alledge, 
that if it had been a cuſtom, it would have been uſe- 
leſs to have. taken notice of this particular, after 
having mention'd ſo many other parliaments without 
making the ſame remark. I leave it to the reader 
to approve which of theſe two conſequences he thinks 

the moſt natural. | | 
No ſooner was the parliament aſſembled, than 
the earl ot Leiceſter, who, In A MANNER DIRECT- 
ED ALL THE VOTES, procur'd an order for prince 
Edward's being ſet at liberty, but with a condition 
which made the favour uſeleſs: which was, that he 
ſhould be conſtantly with the King his father, and 
Edward is put in all things obey him. This clauſe plainly ſhew'd, 


into the King's 


hand who that they had no other view than to throw duſt in 


ſtill remains a the eyes of the publick. In effect, to order the 

priſoner. prince to be ſet at liberty, and that, notwithſtand- 
ing, he ſhould be always about the King his father, 
who was himſelf in confinement, was only changing 
his priſon, or, at leaſt, giving him one more tolera- 
ble. In conſequence .of this order, the prince was 
taken out of the caſtle of Dover, where he had been 
ſhut up ever ſince the battle of Lewis, and put into 
his father's hands; that is, into the power of the 
earl of Leiceſter ; which was call'd giving him his 
liberty. Henry, in the mean while, continued in 
the cuſtody of that nobleman, who every where 
carried him with him, and took very great care to 
prevent his eſcaping. | 

The earl of This laſt ſcene did but augment the earl of Glo- 

Gloceſter ceſter's ſuſpicions z or rather thoroughly convince 


— vg him, that Leiceſter was making his way to the 
url of throne, However, he had not as yet diſcover'd 


Leicefter., himſelf, had not an occaſion offer'd, in which it 
would have been dangerous to diſſemble. The earl 
of Leiceſter's two eldeſt ſons having publiſh'd a 


tournament, and invited all the lords, the earl of 


. Gloceſter did not think fit to go, as he fully ima- 
gin'd it was a pretence only to draw him into ſome 
ſnare. Whether his ſuſpicions were well grounded, 
or whether his precaution made him look upon them 
as convincing proofs, he openly join'd the lords of 
the Welſh marches, Leiceſter's enemies, and ſtored 
his caſtles, as if preparing for a war : this proce- 
dure gave his enemies a plauſible colour for a vigo- 
rous proſecution. A proclamation was immediately 

Gloceſter isde- iſſued out, by which the earl and his adherents were 
clar'd a traitor. qeclar'd traitors, and enemies to the ſtate. In con- 
Leiceſter ſequence of this the earl of Leiceſter, at the head 
marchesa- of an army, ſet out to puniſh theſe pretended ene- 


gainſt him. mies of the King, and directed his march towards 
the Severn, from thence to Hereford, carrying with 
him his two priſoners. | 

1 The care with which the earl of Leiceſter guarded 

1 the King and prince, did not prevent the earl of. 


ward'seſcape. Gloceſter laying a ſcheme to get Edward out of 
| his hands. He was very ſenſible that while his 
enemy had the King in his power, he would make 

a very great advantage of him; wherefore he thought 

it neceſſary to deliver the prince, that he might op- 

poſe the authority of the lawful heir to the crown, 

to that of the captive King. *Tis probable he did 

not think it as eaſy to deliver the father as the ſon, 

or, probably, he relied more upon Edward's aſſi- 


| 


them do their exerciſe ; afterwards he call'd for that 
which had been lately given him, and, as if he 
would by degrees have accuſtom'd him to his rider, 
he made him curvet *till he was at a pretty diſtance 
from his guard, tho' ſtill follow'd by the gentle- 
men, who kept cloſe to him : when he was come to 
a certain place, which he had particularly remark*d 
for the execution of his deſign, on a ſudden, he gave The prince 
his horſe a looſe, and clapping ſpurs to him, ſo ſur- _ his : 
priz'd thoſe who were about him, that he was at 1 \ 
great diſtance before they recover*d themſelves : 3, 
they, however, purſued him 'till they perceiv'd a 
body of horſe, which the earl of Gloceſter had ſent 
to favour his eſcape. Edward, having thus gain'd He joins the 
his liberty, join'd the earl of Gloceſter, who re- earlof Gl 
ceiv'd him with great joy and reſpect 3 but tho? he * 
deliver'd the prince from his confinement, yet had 
he no deſign to countenance the King's endeavours 
at an arbitrary power; and plainly told Edward, 
he could not promiſe him his aſſiſtance if he did not 
ſwear, that he would endeavour to re-eſtabliſh the 
ancient laws in their full force, and to remove all 
ſtrangers from about the perſon of the King, Ed- who oblige 
ward promis'd and ſwore all this, in the preſence of — = 
ſeveral lords; after which he took upon him the ,formingay. 
_— of the troops the earl of Gloceſter had ſes. 
raiſed. | | 
Tho' the earl of Leiceſter was very ſenſible of the The earl of 
conſequences which might attend the prince's eſcape, — og 
yet he put on an air of unconcern, and continued, concen. 
as before, to govern in the King's name; he cauſed 
all orders to be diſpatch'd under the great ſeal, 
which he thought neceſſary for the publick good or 
his own intereſt 3; THESE TWO BEING USUALLY 
CONFOUNDED BY THOSE WHO ARE AT THR 
HELM OF GOVERNMENT, I 
It would be uſeleſs to make mention of the care He endea- 
this nobleman took To MAINTAIN HIS POWER, "on, 
TO ENRICH HIS FRIENDS, and to ADVANCE HIS pe : 
CREATURES. To conclude all, in few words, he 
neglected nothing which might be of any advantage 
to himſelf, or fruſtrate the deſigns of his enemies : 
this, indeed, was entirely for his own intereſt ; but 
one thing he did was extreamly advantageous to 
the kingdom, viz. depriving the court of Rome of 
a pretence, which for ſome time it had ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of to enrich itſelf by the ſpoils of the — 
Engliſh. As he found the people had not the ſame in the King; 
regard for the Pope as formerly, he iſſued out a and prince 
commiſſion, which authoriz'd him to renounce, 1n Edmunds 
the King's and prince Edmund's names, all the un of de 
claim they could poſſibly have upon the kingdom 0 Sicilis. 
of Sicily ; and by virtue of this power he made an 
authentick renunciation, which he took care to no- 
tify to the Pope by a letter from the King. : 
Leiceſter foreſeeing of what unhappy conſequence — 4 
prince Edward's eſcape might be to him, publiſhed an. 
very ſevere orders to all ſubjects, to oppoſe, to the 
utmoſt of their power, that prince, the earl of 


Gloceſter and all their adherents, whom he 1 4 
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Ax" 1265- ſtate : but this did not hinder a great number of 
noblemen, officers and ſoldiers. offering their ſervice 
to the prince, who in a little time was at the head 
of an army ſuperior to that of the confederates. 
Now the face of affairs began to change. The 
earl of Leiceſter, who but very lately had the diſ- 
poſal of all the forces in the kingdom, could not pre- 
vent Edward from reducing Gloceſter and ſeveral 
other towns: he even was under a neceſſity to give 
ground before this young prince, who follow'd him 
from place to place, and to employ all his art and 
experience to avoid the coming to a battle. As 
he was an experienced general, he foreſaw conſe- 
quences at a great diſtance, and provided againſt 
them by taking poſts where he could ſecure his re- 
treat, in Caſe he found himſelf too hard puſhed : 
in the interim, he ſent repeated orders to his fon 
Simon, to break up the ſiege of Pevenſey, which 
kept him in Kent, and to reinforce him with his 
troops : Simon, in obedience to theſe orders, mar- 
ched his little army with extraordinary expedition 
to join him : but as he drew near to Eveſham, 
where the earl his father was encamp'd, Edward, 
who had had intelligence of his march, fell upon 
him with all his forces and cut in pieces this ſmall 
Montfort body, which was in no condition to reſiſt him. 

He marches This victory giving new vigor to the young 
azainittheearl prince, he immediately return'd to attack the father 
of Leiceſter 3 he fore he could receive the news of his ſon's defeat : 
he had the addreſs, by this ready thought, ſo to 
deceive the vigilance of this old general, that he 
was very near the enemy when the ear] imagin*d 
it was his ſon who was coming with a rcintorce- 
ment. Leiceſter's ſurprize was ſo great he could 


Leiceſter flies 
before him. 


Edward de- 


feats Simon de 


whom he obli- 
ges him to 
come to a 


battle. opinion a retreat would be of more dangerous con- 


Battle of Eve- ſequence than an e ee The battle began 
ſham, at two o'clock in the afternoon and laſted ' till nignt, 


troops, who deſerted the earl in the very beginning 
of the engagement. By his courage and experience 
he withſtood the utmoſt efforts of prince Edward, 
who fought with a ſurprizing bravery, knowing 
well the ſucceſs of that battle was to determine the 
The earl of good or bad fortune of his future life. In ſhort, 
Leiceſter is after the confederate barons had made a very long 
8 reſiſtance, the earl of Leiceſter and his fon Henry 
tuns the victo. being kill'd upon the ſpot, their troops were diſ- 
ry, and reſcues couraged, and the prince obtain'd a compleat 
bsfather. victory. The joy of this ſucceſs was greatly 

heighten'd by his having had the ſatisfaction, in 
the very heat of the battle, to reſcue his father 
from his captivity. The earl of Leiceſter, who 
durſt not truſt his priſoner out of his ſight, was 
cruel enough to expoſe him to all the danger of 
the battle; in which, he was wounded in. the 
ſhoulder : *tis even ſaid, he had been ſlain by a 
ſoldier, who did not know him, had not an officer 
run to his aſſiſtance, at the very inſtant he cry'd out 
to the fellow, Do not kill me, for Iam Henry 
* of Wincheſter, thy ſovereign*?. Edward, who 
was not far off, being-informed of his father's dan- 
ger, flew immediately to him, and having provi- 


him, that he might not loſe any of that time whic 
was ſo very precious. | 


— — 
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Hevar III. tized with the name of traitors to the King and | 


not conceal it“; however, he made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a brave defence, as he was of 


notwithſtanding the precipitate flight of the Welſh | 


ded for his fafety and haſtily aſked his bleſling left | 


89 


This battle was fought near Eveſham on the Hznxr III. 
fourth of Auguſt 1265, fourteen months after the * 1 _ 
battle of Lewis, which had deprived the King of his ggmarks on 
liberty. The body of the earl of Leiceſter being the earl of 
found among the dead, Roger Mortimer had the Leiceſter. 
cruelty to infult his corpſe, and afterwards cut off 
his head to ſend it ta his wife, as an evidence of his 
being revenged on that enemy. This was the 
| cataſtrophe of the carl of Leiceſter ; who, tho' a 
foreigner, had the addreſs to make himſelf one of 
the moſt conſiderable noblemen of England, and 
was even ſuſpected of deſigning to uſurp the 
crown. However, there 1s no certain proof of this, 
as the rumors which were ſpread of his having 
ſuch views, were grounded upon ſuſpicion only, 
and perhaps were real calumnies : tho* it muſt be 
allow'd he made an ill uſe of the power he had ac- 
quired, and of the truſt his friends and collegues 
repoſed in him; at leaft, his conduct proved that 
he was not ſuch an enemy to abſolute power, as he 
would have been thought, at the time he was 
placed at the head of the confederates: but this is 
no proof that he aſpired to the crown. Tis certain 
this lord had very excellent qualities: he was equal 
to his father Simon ear] of Montfort in bravery, 
but had not his cruelty : he had always ſhewn ſo 
great a regard for the monks, that after his death, -d upon 
they would, at any rate, have had him canonized, him as * 
pretending miracles were wrought at his tomb. martyr. 
A modern hiſtorian tells us, that he had ſeen an M. Tyrrel. 
ancient book in manuſcript, in which were many 
prayers addreſs'd to this carl as to a martyr : the 
people were ſo pofleis'd with the notion of his ſancti- 
ty, that the Pope was under a neceſſity of employ- 
ing all his authority to ſtop the progreſs of this 
ſuperſtition. Bur, as we know not the fecret ſprings 
of this nobleman's actions, we are not capable of 
judging whether he ought to be blamed or pitied: 
in effect, if his ambition was the only motive for 
his taking arms againſt the King his ſovereign and 
benefactor, we cannot ſhew too great an abhorrence 
of his ingratitude towards a prince who was his 
brother-in-law, and who had loaded him with his 
favours. Bur it he ſer himſelf at the head of the 
party with the only view of the publick good, and 
of delivering the kingdom from the manifeſt op- 
preſſions under which it labour'd, no doubt, but 
there are many who will find plauſible reaſons to 
juſtify his conduct. But, without examining too 
cloſely what his motive was, moſt modern authors 
inveigh againſt him, and the title of the Engliſh 
Cataline is one of the mildeſt allow'd him : this 
ought to be expected of molt hiſtorians, who, com- 
monly dedicate their works to Kings, Queens, mini- 
ſters, or favourites. | 

The defeat of the confederates, entirely changed The confede· 
the face of affairs; thoſe who were formerly per- rate 2 = 
ſecuted, now, in their turn, became perſecutors. 3 
They haraſſed their adverſaries by every poſſible 
method, and loaded them with oppreſſions. The 
King who was naturally revengeful and greedy of 
money, was extreamly impatient to give a looſe 
to his reſentment againſt, and make his advantage 
of the ſpoils of thoſe who had offended him, 
To this end he called a parliament, which being 
entirely compoſed of his creatures, confiſcated to 


- . — . 


The monks 


his uſe the eſtates of all the rebels: the city of 
London was not ſpared : the parliament being of 


G 


aker.) -------- At the time of the 
his party than the daughter (Dan. 


FT hbe earl obſerving the orderly. approach of the enemy, he ſaid to his followers, theſe men come on bravely, they learn'd it not of 
themſelves, but of me; and ſeeing himſelf likely to be beſet, and over- power d with numbers, he adviſed his friends, Hugh Spencer, 
Ralph Baſſet, and ſeveral others to ſhift for themſelves, which when he ſaw they refus'd to do, he ſaid, let us commit our ſouls to 
Jod, for our bodies are theirs. Together with the earl and his ſon Henry, eleven barons and many thouſand common ſoldiers were ſlain 
B earl's death, there happen'd ſuch a terrible lightning, thunder and darkneſs, as were more dreadful te 


opinion 


a. 
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Hrxxy III. opinion the inhabitants ought to forfeit * all their 
Au 1265. e they were left to the King's mercy, who 
Theireſtates deprived them of their gates, their chains, their 
are confiſcated, Magiſtrates z and extorted a large ſum of money 
and the inha- from the citizens, to reſtore what he had taken 
2 fog from them. The confederate barons finding them- 
puniſh'd. 7 ſelves expoſed to a reſentment, which in all pro- 
bability had no bounds, were in ſo much the greater 
conſternation, as they had no proſpect of reſource. 
Simon de Montfort, the earl of Leiceſter's eldeſt 
ſon, did not doubt, conſidering the hatred the King 
had to his father and his family, but he ſhould 
Montfort ſets be the firſt attacked ; for which reaſon, he endea- 
- _ ae vour'd be times, to obtain the protection of Ri- 
liberty. chard King of the Romans, who was in his cuſto- 
dy in the caſtle of Kenelworth, by releaſing him 
without ranſom. This example was of uſe to ſe- 
veral priſoners taken in the battle of Lewis, who 
from the ſame view obtained their liberty, from 
thoſe who had kept them in confinement. 

The King in the mean while revenged himſelf 
on ſuch as had taken arms againſt him, 'by ſeizing 
on their eſtates, which he cither kept to his own 
uſe, or liberally diſtributed among his favou- 
rites. Far from giving himſelf any trouble about 

conſequences, he was entirely guided by his paſſion, 

without conſidering that people reduced to BEGGA- 

RY, are not far from DESPAIR. He had done 

better in imitating the prudent conduct of the ear] 

of Pembroke, his firſt governor, who reſtored the 

vanquiſh'd barons to their eſtates, for fear of ex- 

poling the kingdom to new troubles: but Henry 

was not of this character; and 'tis not to be im- 

puted to him, if he did not loſe the fruits of that 

victory his ſon had gained over the barons, by retu- 

ſing to ſhew them the leaſt favour. Simon de Mont- 

fort, finding nothing to be expected from the King, 

left his caſtle of Kenelworth, in which he had plac*d 

Montfort forti- a good gariſon, and gathering together ſome troops 

fies himſelf in from the ſhatter'd remains of his father's army, 

_ of AX- he threw himſelf into the iſle of Axholm, in the 

: county of Lincoln. As it was very eaſy to for- 

tity this place, he ſoon put it in ſuch a condition, 

as it might very well ſerve for an aſyle to him 

and his friends; of whom ſuch numbers daily join'd 
him, as began to give uneaſineſs to their enemies. 

While the court was ſeeking meaſures to prevent the 
conſequences of this new revolt, the Queen returned 
from France, whither, after the battle of Lewis, ſne had 


The King re- 
venges himſelf 
on his enemies. 


An' 1266. 
The Queen 


arrives in 


England retired with her ſon prince Edmund. She was ſoon 

Arrival ofa follow'd by a legate, who, few days after his arrival, 

_ — conven'd a ſynod, which excommunicated the late 
O CXCOm- 


municates all earl of Leiceſter, and all his adherents, whether living 
the rebellious Or dead: but this was not the principal cauſe of his 
barons alive legation. Clement IV, finding the Engliſh tired 
and dead. with ſupplying money for the conqueſt of Sicily, 
thought it behoved him to ſave the honour of 

the Holy-ſee, which had received ſome blemiſh by 
The Pope re- the renunciation of prince Edmund. To this end, 
voten the g. he notify'd to the King by his legate, a bull of 
mad Sieilis his predeceſſor Urban, which revoked the donation 
in which he made to the prince his ſon. He deſign'd to keep 


invelts Charles this bull ſecret, 'till he had ſeen the end of the ne- 
of Anjou, ociation begun with Charles count d' Anjou, whom 
be actually, this year, inveſted in the two Sicilies, 
Henry, who for no other reaſon had given up his 
pretenſions, but that he was compell'd to it by the 
earl of Leiceſter, while in his cuſtody, could not 
ſee himſelf obliged to renounce his hopes without 


uncaſineſs : but, he wanted power to prevent it. 


Obſervation on Thus ended the Sicilian affair, which had been 


the Sicilian at- 
fair. —— 


— 


an abounding ſource of oppreſſion, which the Pope H 
had turned upon the clergy, and people of England. — 15 


Tis true, this buſineſs coſt them immenſe ſums; 
but 2 however reaped this advantage, that it 
viſibly diminiſh'd the eſteem they before had for 
every thing iſſuing from the court of Rome, and 
taught them to be more upon their guard for the 
future, to oppoſe its oppreſſions. This the fol- 
lowing reigns will more particularly evince, for 


in them we ſhall find the Engliſh much leſs tractable 


with regard to the Popes, We may alſo aſſert, 
this was the principal cauſe of thoſe misfortunes 
to which Henry was for ſeveral years expoſed ; 
and of the ſolid eſtabliſhment of the great charter, 
which from that time, has been but very faintly 
attack d. Had not Henry been under a neceſſity 
of ſatisfying the avarice of the Popes, he would 
have had leſs occaſion for oppreſſing his ſubjects, 
and the barons would have wanted that plauſible 
pretence for their confederacy. It is ſurprizing, 
that the donation of Sicily, which the Pope made 
to prince Edmund, ſhould be unknown to the 
Neapolitan and Sicilian hiſtorians, who make no 
mention of it, tho? the countries of which they write 
the hiſtories were ſo nearly concerned. There is 
but one only who takes notice of it by the bye, 
and even he miſtakes the name of the Engliſh 
prince, to whom he ſays the Pope deſigned to give 
Sicily. Villani, an hiſtorian of ſome note, relates 
the ſpeech which the Pope made to the cardinals, 
tor obtaining their approbation of his deſign to 
inveſt Charles of Anjou in the two Sicilies. In 
this harangue, the Pontif lays before them all 
the oppreſſions the church had ſuffer d by Mainfroi ; 
the neceſſity there was of ruining the houſe of Sua- 
bia, and the advantage would redound to the 
church, if a prince was named to thoſe king- 
doms who was able to defend her. This ſeems 


to have been a very proper opportunity to men- 


tion the endeavours his predeceſſors had made to 
dethrone the uſurper by the aſſiſtance of the King 
of England, in having given the crown of thoſe 
kingdoms to one of his ſons: but of this he makes 
not the leaſt mention. What then can be infer'd 
from the ſilence of the Pontif, and of the Nea- 
politan and Sicilian hiſtorians, if not, that the court 
of Rome never really intended to procure that 
crown for prince Edmund ; and that its only view 
was to drain England of money, under ſo frivolous a 
pretence ? 


The conſequences of Montfort's retreat to the Simon Mont- 
Iſle of Axholm, appear'd too dangerous to admit fort is obliged 


of any delay in applying a remedy ; wherefore 
prince Edward marched his army towards that 
quarter: *twas no ſmall difficulty to diſlodge the 
malecontents, whoſe place of retreat was ſo well 
fortify d both by art and nature. The prince how- 
ever ſurmounted all obſtacles. After a pretty vi- 
gorous defence, the beſieged were compell'd to ſur- 
render, on condition of life and members ſafe : as 
to their eſtates, *rwas agreed they ſhould ſubmit 
to the judgment of the King of the Romans, and 


prince Edward. This capitulation being ſign'd, The King of 


to ſurrender, 


Montfort was carried to the King, with whom he the Romans 
intercedes in 


found a powerful protector in the King of the Ro- his behalf. 


mans, who affirm'd to Henry, that after the battle 
of Eveſham, the gariſon of Kenelworth would have 
kill'd him, if Montfort had not oppoſed it even with 
the peril of his own life; and entreated the King 
to pardon him, in conſideration of his having ge- 


nerouſly ſet him at liberty without any ranſom. 


* * 


»The Lord Mayor and forty of the principal citizens were thrown into priſon; the King gave the eſtates of ſixty of the moſt eminent 
catizens to his favourites, and required 50000 marks compoſition of the reſt, which on their humble and ſubmiſſive petition, he forgave. 
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Hevar III. Tis faid Henry, moved with what Montfort had 
Ax! 1260. gone for his brother, was inclined to have granted 
WY him a full and unreſtricted pardon, but it was vio- 
lently oppoſed by the earl of Gloceſter ; wherefore, 
it being as neceſſary to avoid giving that lord any 
diſtaſte, as to ſhew a regard to the ſolicitation of 
the King of the Romans, *twas reſolved in the 
Montfort pro- Council, that Montfort ſhould be allow'd the li- 
186 give berty of quitting the kingdom, and that Henry 
up the caltle of ſhqu}d grant him a penſion of 500 marks a year, 
Kenelworth,, on condition he gave up the caſtle of Kenelworth : 
_—_ ©" but this was not in his power to perform, the gari- 
"Em. fon refuſing to obey him. The reſt of the Axholm 
| rebels came off, on taking an oath that they would 
never more bear arms againſt the King : an oath 
to which they had bur little regard in the ſequel. 
This affair being ended, the kingdom was pretty 
quiet and Montfort ſeem'd contented with his con- 
He turns py- dition: but ſoon after, either thro' fickleneſs or 
rate. want of ſubſiſtence, he join'd ſome pirates of the 
cinque ports; who yielded to him the command of 
their ſhips, with which he, without diſtinction, 
pillaged all the merchant men which fell in his way. 
As it manifeſtly appear'd that the inhabitants of rhe 
cinque ports favour'd theſe piracies, the King ſent 
Prince Edward his ſon Edward to chaſtiſe them; but this prince, 
brings the cin- without employing force, reduced them to their 
que ports to duty by promiſing an anineſty and a confirmation 
their obedi- of all their privileges; on which conditions they 
. took a new oath of allegiance to the King. 
Several infur- Tho! Henry had obtained very great advan- 
reftions in the tages, yet it could not be ſaid that the kingdom was in 
kingdom. a ſettled calm, as the caſtle of Kenelworth was ſtill in 
the hands of the malecontents. Beſide, in the 
northern counties, there was a body of men in 
arms, againſt whom the King was obliged to ſend 
Henry, the King of the Romans eldeſt ſon. This 
young prince uſed ſuch expedition that he ſurprized 
the rebels; cut in pieces the greater part of them, 
and diſperſed the reſt: but could not ſeize their 
The malecon- leaders, who joining other malecontents, particu- 
dle ileef Eu, larly thoſe who had been in the iſle of Axholm, 
mb upon the iſle of Ely inCambridgeſhire ; whence 
they made daily inroads into the neighbouring 
counties, where they committed great outrages. 
At the ſame time another rebel, named Adam“, 
appearing in Hampſhire, Edward directed his march 
Brave and ge- that way. This expedition afforded him an oppor- 
— tunity of givihg viſible proofs of his bravery and 
MinceEdwart, generoſity. In a battle, which he join'd with the 
rebels, Adam, who had both ſtrength and courage, 
ſingled out the prince, and obliged him to exert his 
whole ſkill and bravery: This ſingle combat was 
not interrupted, till Adam, being beaten down, was 
forced to yield himſelf priſoner. This reſolute action 
of Edward's was inſtantly follow'd by another of 
generoſity, whichdid not do him leſs honour. Far from 
being tranſported with any deſire of revenge againſt 
the man who had put him in fo great a hazard, he 
U, gave him both his life and liberty. Adam, 
enſible of the obligation, as indeed he ought, ſerved 
him very faithfully the remainder of his days. 

The gariſon at Kenelworth, by the oppreſſions 
with which they haraſs'd the neighbouring counties, 
was become ſo formidable, and at the ſame time fo 
hateful, that the King's council began with the ſiege 
of this caſtle, and pur off that of Ely to another 
time. The King was extreamly incenſed againſt 
the governor of this fortreſs, who had had the in- 
ſolence to cut off the hands of an officer whom he 
had ſent to ſummon him: 


The King lays 
hepe to the 
Caſtle of Ke- 
nelworth. 
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| 


and the deſire he had | 


to puniſh him, made him reſolve upon going in Henzv III. 
perſon to this ſiege, imagining that his preſence would A 1256. 
greatly contribute to the ſtriking a terror in the ga- hs SO 
riſon. But they defended themſelves ſo well, that 
after a ſiege of ſix months there was not the leaſt 
likelihood of forcing them to capitulate. This vigo- 
rous reſiſtance occaſion'd the ſiege being turn'd into 
a blockade, the King all rhe while continuing in the 
town, of which he was maſter, expecting when hun- 
ger would oblige the gariſon of the caſtle to ſurrender. 

During this blockade, Henry call'd a parliament ts 
at Kenelworth to deliberate on the means of redu- He call, a 
cing the rebels of Ely, either by propoſing them porfiamant © 
honourable terms, or by force of arms, if they re- Kenelworth. 
fuſed the offer d mercy. To this end the parlia -. 
ment drew up certain articles, containing the con- none e "PM 
ditions under which the King was to grant them h ters 


g : malecontents 
general amneſty. Conſidering the circumſtance of of the iſle of 


time, theſe conditions were pretty moderate; ſince, Fly. 


to be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, ſome 

were to pay but five years rent, others three, and 

others but only one: whether the malecontents durſt 

not truſt to the King's word, or whether they 

thought the terms too ſevere, they vere rejected. 

They even took occaſion from them to redouble 

their oppreſſions, and had the boldneſs to make an 

inroad as far as Norwich, from whence they carried 

off above twenty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
The gariſon of Kenelworth, tho? cloſely block'd The gariſon 

up, and forced to eat their horſes, truſting to the of Kenelworh 

ſuccours which Simon de Montfort had given them Pilates. 

reaſon to expect, maintain'd this long ſiege with an 

invincible conſtancy; at length, when they could no 

longer ſtruggle with hunger, ſceing no hopes of re- 

lief, they capitulated, and obliged themſelves to give 

up the caſtle, if not relieved in forty days, and be- 

ſide obtain d, that during che ſaid term, to have their 

proviſions furniſh*d them. This term being expired, 

they came out of the fortreſs ſo pale and meagre, that 

their enemies could not imagine a gariſdn in ſowretch- 

ed a condition could have the aſſurance to aſk ſuch a 

capitulation F. 

The reduction of Kenelworth caſtle, and the The earl of 
hopes the King had of very ſoon reducing the re- Gloceſtet | 
bels of Ely, made him forget both his paſt —_— — 
misfortunes and the engagement which the prince Ton, 
his ſon had enter'd into, for him, with the earl of 
Gloceſter. Edward himſelf, tho? particularly concern- 
ed on account bf the oath he had taken, thought leſs 
of making good his promiſes, than of forcing the 
malecontents to their duty. The earl of Gloceſter, 
with extream grief, obſerved, that in proportion to 
the proſperous ſucceſs of the King's affairs, both 
the fon and father acted with leſs circumſpection, 


which they re- 
Ject. 


and were leſs ſcrupulous of extending the royal 


prerogatives beyond the limits preſcribed by law : 
what he had done both for the King and prince, was 
not ſo much to augment the royal authority, as to 
prevent the earl of Leiceſter making his way to the 
throne ; which he plainly manifeſted by the oath he 
had required of prince Edward. The King relap- 
ſing into his former conduct, he foreſaw, that if the 
malecontents were once totally ſuppreſs'd, it would 
be a very difficult taſk to reduce the prince within 
the bounds of an authority qualified by the laws; 
wherefore he thought it incumbent upon him, to 
make an early oppoſition to Henry's progreſs. This 
reſolution being taken, he retired to that part of 
his eſtate which border'd upon Wales, and made a 
league with Lleweline and ſome neighbouring men 
of quality. After this he ſent word to the male- 


8 | 


This was Sir Adam Gurdon, who having taken part with the barons, had forfeited his eſtate, and wanting means to ſubſiſt, he, 
with ſome others of like deſperate fortunes, lived by plundering the countries, and eſpecially the eſtates of the King's favourites, The 


prince, after this engagement, procured him his pardon and eſtate. 


+ Which was to depart with life and limb, fate, and with all their baggage. 
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Huna III. contents of Ely he was endeavouring to give them 
2 2. aſſiſtance. 

Twas hardly poſſible for him to be abſent, and 
to make the preparations he did, without giving 
the court umbrage. However, as he cloaked his 
deſigns, under the pretence of a quarrel he had with 
Mortimer, the motives for his taking arms were 
ſtill doubtful. In the mean while the King, inſtead 
of following the dictates of policy and good ſenſe, 
which demanded his ſatisfying ſo conſiderable a 
nobleman, bent all his thoughts upon the ſubdu- 
ing the Ely rebels. This was not ſo much from 
a view of procuring the tranquility of his kingdom, 
as from his impatience to make himſelf as much, 
or more abſolute, than he was before the late 
commotions. Ile was very ſenſible he could never 
compaſs this, while there was a body of rebels 
in arms in the middle of his kingdom. Wherefore 
he called a parliament that he might, with them, 
take meaſures for reducing the malecontents. The 

He refuſes to earl of Gloceſter refuſing to be preſent at this 


come te par- meeting, gave the King great uneaſineſs, who ſent 


liament : 7 1 
NAY. ſome lords to perſuade his coming and taking his 


_ in parliament. They found him buſted in 
evying of troops; and letting him know *twas a 
very great ſurprize to them, the carl, to baniſh 
their apprehenſion told them, they were deſigned 
and amuſes the againſt his enemy Mortimer. He did not even 
- ng>depu- heſitate at engaging himſelf, by a writing under 
25 his hand, never to bear arms againſt the King; by 
which he effaced all jealouſy of him. This fear 
being vaniſhed, the King and parliament thought 
of nothing more than the ſiege of Ely, the only 
affair which continued to give them uneaſineſs. 
The parlia- The reſolution which was taken, of vigorouſly 
e puſhing this ſiege, gave the King a plauſible co- 
Kon our of demanding a ſubſidy, and the parliament 
The legate Sranted him a very conſiderable one. Tho? the 
aſks one from legate had not the ſame reaſon, yet he urged the 
the clergy, clergy to grant the ſame ſupply to the Pope. 
This unſcaſonable demand ſo greatly irritated the 


prelates, that wy not only deny'd him, but drew 


who refuſe it. UP ſuch reaſons for their refuſal, as did no great 
honour to the court of Rome. | 
As ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament was ended, 


Ihe King the King, at the head of his army, took the field. 


hes to- g 
e Ely, and He advanced as far as Cambridge, where he halted 


halts at Cam- to ſummon the rebels of Ely to return to their 
bridge. duty: but their anſwer let him know, that they 
were not men who were eaſily to be frightened., 

This reſolution, and the ſituation of the iſle of 

Ely, which had formerly very much embaraſſed 

William the Conqueror, ſomewhat allay'd Henry's 

warlike ardor, and made him reſolve to wait the 
arrival of the prince his ſon, who was then at York. 

The earlof While the King was at Cambridge, the earl of 
Glocelter be. Gloceſter, at the head of an army, which he had 
28288 q raiſed among his own tenants, and in Wales, marched 
& che tower. directly to London with ſuch expedition, that he 
enter'd the city before the inhabitants had time to 

make any oppoſition, or even knew whether he 

was for or againſt the King: tho' it is very pro- 


bable that the magiſtrates and principal citizens 
were not unacquainted with his deſign. However 


that was, the carl leaving every one to the liberty 


a * 


— 


of his own thoughts, drew near to the tower, which Henry Ill 

the King had entruſted to the Pope's legate *. He A 126 

ſent a ſummons to have it immediately deliver'd up 

to him; alledging, that it was not a poſt fit to 

be entruſted to a ſtranger, and much leſs to an ec- 

cleſiaſtick. The legate, ſurprized with this ſummons 

which he did not expect, made a ſhew of defending 

himſelf ; but as he wanted all forts of proviſion, 

and that the ear] had forbid the carrying him any, 

under very ſevere penalties, he was ſoon conſtrain'd 

to ſurrender. The earl being maiter of this fort- 

reſs, he was leſs cautious in the concealing his in- 

tentions. Beſide, as ſeveral of the malecontents 

daily joined him, 'twas not difficult to perceive that 

his deſigns were contrary to the King's intereſts, 

In ſhort he pull'd off the maſk, in publiſhing a He putting, 

manifeſto, by which he declared he had taken up manifeo 

arms to obtain reaſonable conditions tor the male- 2 the 

| Py . ing, 

contents; complaining both of the King and the 

prince, whom, as he faid, he intended to compel 

to be more ſtrict in the performance of their pro- 

miſes. Henry, ſurprized at this new rebellion, ſent 

very urgent orders to the prince his ſon immediately 

to join him, as he was under continual apprehen- 

ſions of being attacked, and knew himſelf in no 

condition to come off with credit in an affair of 

this nature, if he was forced to a battle. His Edward pit 

orders having met the prince in his return from the King 14 

the north, where he had put an end to his affairs, father. 

obliged him to make all poſſible diligence to rein- 

force the King. They were no ſooner join'd, than 

they marched in company towards London, and 

poſted themſelves at Stratford, about three miles 

diſtant from that city. The general eſteem Edward 

had acquired both among the nobility and the ye Kine 
g ; g's 

people, rather than their affection for the King, army daily 

in a very little time conſiderably augmented this augments, | 

army; and upon account of their numbers, the ear! 

of Gloceſter kept himſelf ſhut up in London, whence 

he durſt not ſtir out, fearing to engage in a battle 

with too great a diſadvantage. He had conceived 

hopes of being ſeconded by the whole kingdom, 

and that the King would have been, at once, aban- 

don'd by all his troops: but finding he had re- The earl of 

ly'd upon uncertain ſupplies, and that even his Glocefter fue: 


9 "x tor peace, and 
friends began to deſert him, he thought of re- ohen . 


covering (before it was too late) the falſe ſtep he Rym. Fœden. 


had made, by the interpoſition of the King of the T. I. p. 841. 
Romans. This foreſight was of very great uſe to 
him, ſor that prince obtain'd for him more advanta- 3 
geous conditions than he even could have hoped F. inhabitants of 
He not only came off upon laying down his arms, London. 
but had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the city of London 
comprized in his pardon ; which certainly would 
otherwiſe have been ſeverely puniſhed. He earneſtly 
endeavour'd to procure the ſame advantage for the 
rebels of Ely: but the King and prince being in- 
flexible on this head, he was conſtrain'd to abandon 
their intereſt, | 

This affair having a more favourable iſſue than qu: agg 
could have been thee N expected, Edward drew Riy to imer 
near to the iſle of Ely. As the male-contents had qe; 
no reſource, they did not hold out to extremities f. 
The only condition granted them, was the preſerva- 
tion of life and limb. Thus were theſe commoti- 


— — 5 need 


1 


* Others ſay, the legate only reſided in the tower. 


+ The conditions do not * the earl of Gloceſter being under any apprehenſions of the King's forces; for on his ſide, he only 
engaged to forfeit i 2000 marks, if he rais d any after commotions, and the King promis d, 1. That he would do nothing without the 
approbation of nine counſellors, or two thirds of them, and that they ſhould be choſen by the nation. 2. That the church ſhould be re- 
formed, 3, That all the officers in his court, ſhould be Engliſhmen. 4. That all Gloceſter's party ſhould be pardoned. and, 5. That 
the old cuſtums of the realm ſhould be obſerved, ------ M. Paris ſays, Gloceſter only gave 10000 marks ſecurity, that he would no more 


take arms againſt the King. 


1 The prince enter d the iſle in different places by bridges of boats. 


* 


Ons 


] 
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Re AY 


eur III. ons quieted, which had haraſſed the kingdom for 
Ax'1267- the ſpace of five years. 
Henry, having his ſword drawn, reſolved to 


— - chaſtiſe the prince of Wales, who, during all the 
Tray of time of theſe troubles, had furniſhed the rebels 


peace with the with ſupplies. To this end he advanced as far as 
pince t Montgomery, whither Lleweline ſent him ambaſſa- 
* dors to ſue for peace. As he offer*d the King twenty 
five thouſand * marks, and to do him homage for 
his principality, his propoſals were liſten'd to; but 
he was obliged, over and above, to give up ſome 
caſtles which lay convenient for the King. 
aw 1268. The kingdom being thus quieted, Henry call'd 
Edward takes a parliament, in which Ottoban, the Pope's legate, 
up the eros, as preſent, who informed the members, that the 
Pontif had reſolved to publiſh a cruſade throughout 
chriſtendom, and took this opportunity to exhort 
the Engliſh to contribute both in their perſons and 
with their purſes, towards the ſucceſs of this expe- 
dition, which had no other view than the glory of 
God, and the promotion of the Church. The calm 
which England began to enjoy, was rhe morive of a 
great many noblemen engaging in this enterprize ; 
but more eſpecially when they ſaw prince Edward, 
and Henry, the King of the Roman's ſon, receive 
the croſs from the legate; the earls of Warwick and 
Pembroke, and above one hundred and twenty 
knights, beſide a very great number of people of an 
inferior rank, follow'd the example of theſe two 
princes. The legate having no other affairs to 
tranſact in England, ſet out for Rome, and the King 
of the Romans made a third voyage to Germany. 


Statates o f While the croiſes were preparing for their voyage, 

Markbndge. the King aſſembled a parliamentat Marlborough, in 
which were enacted ſome ſtatutes, which make a con- 
ſiderable figure among the laws of England . 

Death of le-. Before we proceed to the tranſactious of the fol- 

— oe lowing year, tis neceſſary, in this, to take notice of 

three years. the death of Clement the fourth; which was follow'd 


Battle of Cela- by a vacancy of three years. In this year was fought 
_ the famous battle ot Lac Fucin, or Celano, between 
Charles of Anjou, new King of Sicily, and Conra- 
din ſon of Conrad the Emperor. Young Conradin 
having the misfortune to be defeated and taken 
priſoner, Charles had the barbarity to have him be- 
headed g. 
Edward enga- The cruſade was not only publiſhed in England, 
des to accom- but throughout all chriſtendom, and eſpecially in 
13 France; St. Lewis was to command in chief. The 
he — ill ſucceſs which had attended this Monarch's expe- 
ion to the dition into Egypt, not in the leaſt abating his zeal, 
Holy-land. he was continually meditating the means from the 


Rym.Faedera, .; . f 
T. l. p. 858. time of his return, for carrying the war once more 


Confeſſor (toward whom he had a particular de- 


among thc infidels. Prince Edward having under-NTvnY III. 
taken the croſs, made Lewis hope, if he could get Hy =, 
that prince to Join him, the expedition would be at- 
tended with a proſperous ſucceſs. To this end, he 
invited him to Paris, where he communicated to 
him his deſign. Edward was very well pleaſed with 
Joining his forces to thoſe of ſo great a prince, and 
of commanding under him; but let him know, that 
as he wanted money, he could not be very ſoon in a 
readineſs. Lewis, overjoy'd there was no other ob- Lewis len: 
ſtacle, lent him thirty thouſand marks, and, for ſecu- him money. 
rity, Edward aſſign'd him the revenues of Bourdeaux 
for ſeven years. This agteement being made, the 
prince return'd to England. The King his fataler 
had already call'd a parliament which had gran- Subſidy grant- 
ted him a twentieth of all perſonal eſtates, part off ons 
which ſubſidy was to be employed to defray the .! 
expence of Edward's expedition. | 

Before this prince ſet out, the King of the Ro- The King of 
mans arrived with a new wife, whom he had mar- the Romans 
ried, not ſo much from the motives of her birth cry _—; 
and fortune, as from that one of her beauty. * 

Some little time before the departure of the _ 1269. 


. . The body of 
Croiſes, Henry cauſed the body of Edward the g fand is 


l A tranſlated to 
votion) to be tranſlated. This ceremony, to which the new | 


all the moſt conſiderable people of the kingdom church of 
were invited, was perform'd with great pomp. The V<minker. 
ſhrine of this ſaint, embelliſhed with precious ſtones, 
was carried by the King, the King of the Romans, 
the princes and principal lords, and placed in the new 
church of Weſtminſter, lately finiſhed, and made 
the moſt magnificent church then in Europe. : 
The calm which England had for ſome time 
enjoy'd was very near being ruffled by the ſuſ- 
pictons the earl of Gloceſter had conceived of 
the prince. This lord, who could not perſuade 
himſelf that the prince was thoroughly recon- 
ciled to him, kept away from court, and always 
found -ſome pretence or other to avoid ſiting in 
parliament, The earPs behaviour gave the King Ax' 12-0. 
great uneaſineſs, who apprehended his having a The King of 
deſign to diſturb the peace of the kingdom; but che 3 4 
the King of the Romans reſtored him to his quiet, eee ue, N 
by making a thorough reconciliation between theſe earl of Glo- 
tvyo enemies. cciter, 
During theſe tranſactions in England, the King st. Lewis 
of France had alter'd his defign : inſtead of going lands in Africa 
directly to the Holy-land, as he at firſt propoſed, to bebege Tu- 
he ſet fail for Africa, upon the ſolicitation of his“ . 
brother the King of Sicily, who had a diſpute with 
the King of Tunis, by inſiſting upon the African 
prince paying him the ſame tribute his predeceſſors 


* Daniel ſays 32000 ſterling, in conſideration of which ſum, four cantreds of his country which had been taken from, were reſto- 


red to him. A cantred anſwers to our hundred. 


+ Called the ftatutes of Marlebridge. The particular ſtatute which goes by this name, confirms the Magna Charta, and the Charta 


de Foreſta, vid. Coke's 2 inſt. p. 108. 


+ We have already ſeen after what manner Mainfroi by others called Manfred, made a dupe of the Pope, and got poſſeſſion of the 
1 


kingdom of Sicily : we have alſo found the donation of this kingdom made to prince Edmund revoked ; and Sic 
of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, King of France. This prince having accepted the preſent made him by Pope 


y given to Charles 
rban, 2nd con- 


firmed by Clement IV his ſucceſſor, with great forces ſet out for Rome, where his princeſs was to join him with other troops: on her 
arrival they were both crowned by five cardinals, commiſſion'd by the Pope, who was not then at Rome, to perform that ceremony. - 
After which, placing himſelf at the head of his army, and aſſiſted by the Guelphs, who eſpouſed his intereſt, he obtained a great many 
advantages over Mainfroi, whom he defeated, and kill'din a battle near Benevent, and by this means, without much trouble, took oſſeſſion 
of the two Sicilies. Conradin, duke of Suabia, ſon of the Emperor Conrad, about fifteen years of age, was excited by the Gibelines, 
to aſſert his right to thoſe kingdoms; who — raiſed all the forces he could, and paſs'd the Alps in 1267. He at firſt defeated 


one of Charles's lieutenants, and afterwards marche 


to Rome, where he was magnificently received in quality of Emperor, by Don 


Henry of Caſtile, whom Clement IV had made governor of that city. This Don Henry, was brother to Alphonſo of Caſtile, uo 
had taken upon him the title of Emperor; but Henry having been engaged in ſome intrigues, was baniſhed his country, and had thrown ; 


himſelt into the Pope's protection. 
Charles 


n the rumor of Conradin's coming into Italy, finding himſelf drove to his laſt fake, went into France for reinforce- 


ments; and having got together a powerful army, in 1268 returned to Italy: and meeting Conradin (who had already ſubdued all Si- 


cily) near Alva, he t ought it a favourable opportunity to put an end to their diſpute by a 
extreamly advantageous to him: he concealed the flower of his troops behind a little hill. 
about three hours, and that he found his troops began to give way, 
charging Conradin's, already fatigued, gave him a total overthrow. 


cifive battle; the ſituation of the place being 
Whenthe fight grew warm, which had laſted 
pour'd forth from his ambuſcade his freſh troops, who vigorouſly 
Conradin, Frederick of Auftria, who had accompanied him in 


this expedition, and Don Henry of Caſtle, endeavour'd to ſave themſelves by flight; but zhey were taken on the road diſguiſed like 
— Charles immediately impriſon'd them; but the ſame year, by the advice Pope Clement had given him before his death, ſaying, 

onradi vita, Caroli mors; Caroli vita, Conradi mors, Conradin's life is the death of Charles; the life of Charles is the death of Con- 
radin; he cauſed both Frederick and Conradin to be beheaded at Naples. By the deathof theſe two princes, che two families of Suabia 


yd Auſtria were extinct. 


. 
* 


had 


to Paleſtine, 
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xy III. had paid to the Emperors, together with all the ar- 
Aw' 1270. rears that were due. To maintain theſe pretenſions 
Lewis landed an army in Africa, and prepar'd to be- 
ſiege Tunis; but the Moor choſe rather to oblige 
himſelf to the payment of what was demanded of 
'him, than to hazard the loſs of his dominions. 
Lewis had landed upon the coaſt of Africa, when 
prince Edward left Portſmouth to take his princeſs 
at Bourdeaux ; whence they embark'd together at 
Aigues-mortes, where their fleet waited tor them. 
They join'd the King of France'at Tunis, where he 
ſtaid tor the execution of the treaty he had made 
He vainly en- with the Moors. However earneſt Edward was 
deavours to with this Monarch to perſuade him to proceed in his 
rſuade the voyage to Paleſtine, he could not qr” Lewis 


Edward joins 
the King of 
France. 


— Ates being determin'd not to quit that place? till he had 


to go into Pa- receiv d full ſatisfaction of the King of Tunis. As 


leſtine. Edward was no way concern'd in this affair, he re- 
He goes to ſolv'd to winter in Sicily, and to proceed on his 
"ug in Si. voyage to the Holy-land in the beginning of the 


following ſpring. He had hardly left the coaſts of 
Africa, when the plague ſeized on the French army, 
and made a terrible havock in the camp, not only 
St. Lewis dies among the common ſoldiers, but alſo among the 
_ 5 chief officers. The King himſeif, attack'd by it, 
e eee "” breath'd his laſt in the arms of his eldeſt fon Philip, 
him. who immediately return'd to France. 


| 


Tho' by the death of Lewis the Engliſh prince loſt. 


all hopes of making any great progreſs in Paleſtine, 

yet he continued his voyage thither to perform his 

vow. However, Philip's returning into France 

making Edward apprehend for Guienne, he reſolv'd 

to ſend thither his couſin Henry, ſon to the King of 

the Romans, to have an eye upon the French. This 

Henry, ſon of young prince ſetting out for Bourdeaux, pats'd thro? 
— — of Viterbo *, a town of the eccleſiaſtick ſtates, where 
aſſalhinated at he made a ſtay, which coſt him his life. Guy de 
Viterbo by Montfort, ſon of the late earl of Leiceſter, being 
Guy de Mont at that time in the ſame town, and ſeeing that prince 
—4 WC into a church, follow'd and murder'd him at the 
P. L 2 2 of the altar, to revenge the death of his father, 
ſlain in the battle of Everſham : tho' the pretence 

the murderer made uſe of to excuſe this infamous 

action, could not be more unjuſt, ſince neither this 

prince, nor his father, the King of the Romans, 

were in that battle, they being then in confinement. 

A' 1271. Tho' the progreſs Edward made in the Holy-land 
Edward goes was nothing conſiderable, yet with the few troops he 
had, he ſhew'd the Saracens what they might expect, 

' ſhould he be ſuſtain'd by greater forces. His bra- 
very, his name, the reputation of his great uncle 
King Richard, who had perform'd ſo many glorious 

actions in that country, ſtruck ſuch a terror in the 

infidels, that to deliver themſelves from the uneaſi- 

neſs he gave them, they ſent an aſlaſſin to murder 

him. The villain, under pretence of carrying on 

a correſpondence between Edward and the governor 

of Jaffa, who feign'da deſire to embrace chriſtianity, 

found means to be introduced to this prince, and to 

converſe often with him : at length, none being in 

the chamber with him but himſelt, he had plunged a 


Where he is dagger in his breaſt, if Edward had not warded off 


wounded by a the blow with his arm, in which he receiv'd a dan- 
gerous wound. The ruffian, enrag'd at having miſs'd 
his aim, was about redoubling his ſtroke with greater 
Ile kills the force, but Edward gave him ſo violent a kick in 
aſlaflin and is the ſtomach that he fell backward, and throwing 


_ is himſelf upon him, wrench'd the poignard out of 


ruſſian. 


his hand and kilPd him. The prince's hurt was 
found more dangerous than it at firſt appear'd: the 
dagger being poiſon'd, and the wound feſtering, 
made his life deſpair'd of; but happily he had an able 
ſurgeon in his army, who effected the cure. Some 
authors tell us, he ow'd his recovery to the tender- 
neſs of his wife Eleanor, who ventur'd to ſuck the 


Py he * * as 1 —_— * 


of = thn. Datta. Ada. 


fair of Sicily, were the principal cauſes of the diſquict 
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poiſon out of his wound: but this circumſtance is Hrazy jy 
not in any hiſtorian who wrote in thoſe times, That Aw 1211, 
princeſs was deliver'd of a daughter in Acre, chri- Bc 
ſten*d Jane, and ſurnam'd, according to the cuſtom x = 
of thoſe days, Acre, from the place of her birth, war's dug 
While Edward was in Paleſtine, Theobald, arch- ber. 
deacon of Liege, who had accompanied him in this donn & 
expedition, receiv*d news of his having been elected Rym. Poder 
to the Holy- ſee, and immediately ſet out for Rome, L. I. p. =, 
where he took upon him the name of Gregory X. 

Edward's army diminiſh*d daily by battles and ay 125 
ſickneſs, and he had no hopes of re-inforcements, Edward can. 
either from France or elſewhere. This conſideration dude: a truce 
made him, tho* with reluctance, propoſe a truce tan A was 
with the Sultan, and after a ihort negociation, it was eleven in 
concluded tor ten years, ten months, and ten days, | 
each fide keeping the places they had in poſſeſſion. 
Edward, having nothing to detain him in Paleſtine, 
embark'd his troops and ſet ſail for England. Death of the 

The King his father had, during the time of his King of the 
abſence, enjoy'd a calm which nothing had inter- . 
rupted but the death of his brother, the King of 
the Romans, whoſe grief for the tragical end of 
his ſon, threw him into an illneſs which brought 
him to the grave. He was ſuceeeded in his title of 
ear] of Cornwal by his other ſon Edmund, in which 
he was inveſted by the King his uncle. 

Some time after, a {edition aroſe in Norwich, on ac- A ſedition ig 
count of a quarrel between the citizens and monks; in Norwich. 
which broil the inhabitants burnt the cathedral church, 
and the adjoining monaſtery. Henry, who would 
not ſuffer this outrage to paſs unpuniſh'd, went in 
perſon to Norwich, and made a ſevere example of Th guilya 
the guilty : in his return he was ſeiz'd with an illneſs 29's 
at St. Edmundſbury, which at firſt, not appearing dan- 
gerous, he kept on his journey to London ; but the 
diſtemper increaſing after his arrival, he died in few Death of lies. 
days, aged ſixty and fix, having reign'd fifty and fix) III. 
years and twenty days: by his own order he was buried 
near St, Edward the Confeſſor's ſhrine, in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey, where his tomb is yet to be ſeen. 

The character of this prince has been ſo apparent This prnces 
in the circumſtances J have related of his life, that Character 
it would be unneceſſary to dwell any time upon it 
to make him better known. His narrow capacity, 
the eaſe with which he ſuffer' d himſelt to be govern'd 
by haughty and ſelf-intereſted counſellors ; his na- 
rural levity and capricious humour, and the maxims 
of arbitrary power which he had imbibed in his 
youth, were the real cauſe of thoſe troubles which 
diſturb'd his reign. He was too timid when there 
was a neceſſity for ſhewing reſolution, and too 
haughty when he ought to have given way and 
temporiz'd : he ſeem'd to ſtudy the acting contrary 
to his intereſts. We can form no idea of his courage, 
ſince he never gave any viſible proof of that virtue; 
but he juſtly merits commendation for his conti- 
nence, and his averſion to whatever had the ap- 
pearance of cruelty; never puniſhing his rebellious 
ſubjects but in their purſes, when he might, had he 
pleaſed, have pour'd out their blood upon ſcaffolds. 

He was exceſſively greedy of money, but it was to 
ſquander it ſo idly, that he was never the richer for 
the vaſt ſums' 4 had raiſed upon his ſubjects. 
However urgent were his neceſſities, he could not 
help laviſhing his money upon his favourites, with- 
out reflecting with how much difficulty he obtain'd 
ſupplies from his e This profuſeneſs and 
the immenſe ſums he threw away on the unhappy at- 


He ſets ou: 
for England, 


and misfortunes he experienc'd during the whole 

courſe of his life. | 
This reign is particularly remarkable for four Four this 

things; the firſt is, the barons who were leagued _—— 


againſt John, returning with ſo little difficulty to of qenry il! 
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their obedience under their young ſovereign, as ſoon as 
they thought they had no longer cauſe to be under ap- 
prehenſions on account of their privileges. The ſecond 
is, the patience of theſe ſame barons, which held out 
above forty years, notwithſtanding the little regard 
Henry ſhew*d for them, and the continual violation of 


his oaths gave them bur too great reaſon for complaint. 
The third is, the liberties and privileges at this day 


enjoy*d by the Engliſh, owing their origin to the 
troubles which diſquieted this reign : had the barons 
been leſs impatient, we may, on'a good foundation, 
ſuppoſe the two charters of King John would have 
been buried in eternal oblivion. If the rebellion 
proved fatal to themſelves, it was, however, an ad- 
vantage to their poſterity ; for the Kings ſucceeding 
ro Henry apprehended too much the expoling them- 
{elves to the like dangers, to venture even at attempt- 
ing to revoke theſe charters, which are the baſis and 
foundation of the Engliſh liberties. Thus they had 
time, gradually, to be ſo eſtabliſh'd as never hereafter 


to be annull'd. However bitterly ſome authors may- 


inveigh againſt the earl of Leiceſter, and however 
liberal they may be in beſtowing upon him the epi- 
thets of impious and flagitious, for having taken 


arms againſt his ſovereign, it cannot be denied but 
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that his ambition produced happy effects for the He 


whole Engliſh nation. The fourth thing remarkable 
in this reign is, the tyranny of the Popes, who, 
abuſing their power, treated the Engliſh clergy with 
inconceivable ſeverity. I ſhould add another article of 
no leſs importance, I mean the origin of the commons 


right to ſend deputies to parliament, were it leſs 
liable to be conteſted. 


nay III. 


N' 1272. 


Henry III left but two ſons and two daughters, fis children. 


tho' he had, by his wife Eleanor of Provence, nine 
children; the reſt died in their infancy, He was 


ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Edward: his ſecond ſon 
Edmund (having vainly expected the crown of the 


Sicilies, with which he had been flatter'd by the 
Pope) was earl of Lancaſter, of Derby, and of 
Leiceſter; lord of Monmouth, and high ſteward 
of England. Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, at nine 
years old, was married to Alexander III, King of 
Scotland; ſhe left him but one daughter, who bore 
her name, and who was married to Erick, King of 
Norway, from which marriage deſcended a princeſs 
of the ſame name, whom 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
mention 1n the following reign. Beatrice, Henry's 
ſecond daughter, was married to John de Dreux, 
duke of Britany. 


State of the Church during the Reigns of HENRY II, 
RICHARD I, JoHN WITHOUT LAND, and HENRV III. 


| ) URING theſe four reigns, which we 

have now gone through, the affairs of the 

church were ſo intermingled with thoſe of 
the ſtate, that *trwas impoſſible to give an account 
of the one without the other. Indeed the diſpute 
Henry II had with Thomas Becket ; that of John's 
with Innocent III, and the tyranny the Popes exer- 
ciſed in England during the reign of Henry III, 
turniſh the principal matter of the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory in theſe three reigns. That of Richard the firſt 
was the only one over which the church had no in- 
fluence; it we do not look upon the cruſade, in 
which this prince was engag'd, as an affair purely 
eccleſiaſtick. There are ſome who conſider theſe 
tour reigns, as a time in which the church was tri- 
umphant; as in the notion they have of the church, 
they include only the Pope and clergy. Others 
think they ought to look upon it as a time of op- 
preſſion and ſlavery, the chriſtians being then ha- 
raſſed by the Popes, who baſely abuſed the power 
they had been ſuffer'd to aſſume. | 

The bare reading of the hiſtory of theſe four 
reigns may very eaſily prove, that it is not without 
reaſon I have before been ſomewhat difſuſive on the 
prodigious increaſe of the papal authority, as it 
was to. be the principal matter of the ſequel of the 
hiſtory, in which we have ſeen the fatal effects of the 
power the Popes had arrogated. It now only remains 
to ſhew on what principles they eſtabliſh'd this au- 
thority, and the conſequences they drew from 1t to 
extend it yet farther. This is by ſo much the more 
worthy of our regard, as it ought to be accounted, 
in ſome meaſure, the ſource of all the conſiderable 
events which ſor ſeveral ages happen'd in the church 
of England. 

The firſt principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt had 
committed the care of inſtructing the faithful to the 
miniſters of his church; whence two conſequences 
were drawn. The firſt, that in matters of faith the 
believers ought ſubmiſſively to receive the deciſions 


« miniſters, J he ſecond, that the laity had 
'OL, I, : 


no right to decide, nor even examine the difficulties State of the 


which might ariſe on theſe matters, but ought im- 
plicitly to ſubmit to the deciſions of the clergy ; 
which, as it is evident, ſuppoſes an infallibility in 
the miniſters of the church : but as this ſuppoſition 


is grounded upon the promiſes which Jeſus Chriſt 


made to the church in general, and that the conſe- 
quence drawn from it for the infallibility of mini- 
ſters in particular, was not ſufficiently evident, the 
method was found of dazzling the eyes of the world, 
by confounding the general notion of the church 
with that of the clergy in particular. Thus, by 
degrees, the clergy alone was called by the name of 
the Church, and to them alone were applied the 
promiſes which Jeſus Chriſt had made to all the 
faithful in general. Thus making uſe of the words 
of Jeſus Chriſt, that the gates of hell ſhould not 
prevail againſt the church, they pretend, that it was 
evident the clergy, or councils compoſed of mem- 
bers of the clergy only, ſhould be infallible in their 
deciſions. *Tis therefore this term Church, not 
being well underſtood, which has been one of the 
principal cauſes of blindneſs in chriſtians. The 
reader may farther extend his reflections on this ſub- 
jet; for J Ces hype only to point out the ſeveral de- 
grees by which the eccleſiaſtical power was aug- 
mented. 


Church. 


The ſecond principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt had Second prin- 
not only inſtituted miniſters of his church, tor the Plc. 


inſtruction of the faithful, but alſo to inſpect their 
lives and manners: from hence wy infer'd, that it 
belong'd to the paſtors to inſtruct their flock in what 
was, and what was not juſt and conformable to the 
commandments of God. They pretended from this 
principle to draw this conſequence 3 that they had not 
only a right to exhort the faithful, and to cenſure 
them when they neglected their duty, but even to 
puniſh them while they continued impenitent. 


The third principle they eftabliſh*d, was, that as Thirq prin- 
the church of Chriſt ought to be pure and holy, with- ciple. 


out ſtain or wrinkle, it was neceſſary to uſe all poſ- 
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State of the ſible endeavours, to prevent her being ſully'd by 


Church. 


Fourth Prin- 


ciple. 


Fifth Prin- 


ciple. 


crimes or errors. Now, as by the foregoing prin- 
ciples, the clergy alone had the right of inſtruction 
and inſpection, it follows, that the care of conſerving 
the church in its purity belong'd to them. 

This led to a fourth principle; that for main- 
taining the church in purity, it was neceſſary to cut 
off the defective members. The conſequence drawn 
from this was, that a chriſtian being corrupted either 
by crime or error, he ought to be excommunicated; 
that is, cutoff from the body of the church. Ir is 
eaſily underſtood by the former principles, that it 
was the clergy who were to make this amputation ; 
and that they acquired by this a great authority, and 
cauſed a profound reſpect to be paid them by the 
chriſtians, 

If the guides of the church had been all holy and 
infallible, theſe different principles, with their con- 
ſequences, could not have produced other than a 
good effect ; for by them a diſcipline very uſeful for 
ſalvation would have been preſerved in the church; 
but it happen'd too often that theſe guides acted 
thro? intereſt, by humour, or from the impulſes of 
an ill govern'd zeal. Wherefore it was impoſſible 
not to believe it unlikely, that God would ſubmit 
his church to the paſſions or prejudices of his mi- 
niſters : whence it is natural to conclude, that either 
theſe principles were falſe, or at leaſt, that the con- 
ſequences of them were too far extended. This 
thought could not but be tollow'd by a contempt 
tor unjuſt and precipitated excommunications, which 
often had an influence on the moſt regular : 
every one being pretty naturally inclin'd to think 
himſelf unjuſtly condemn'd. From this con- 
tempt, ſprang a negligence in thoſe who were ex- 
communicated, of reconciling themſelves to the 
church, and of making her the ſatisfaction ſhe re- 
quired. 

If in excommunications the clergy had no other 
view,than that of conſerving the puriry of the church, 
they would have been ſatisfied with cutting off the 
rotten members, and of lamenting the hardneſs of 


their hearts, who did not endeavour to obtain abſo- 


Jution : but it was not that which moſt affected them; 
they were principally intereſted in the ſatisfaction : 
and the reaſon is, that moſt excommunications were 


lanced againſt thoſe who had made any encroach- 
ments upon the eſtates or immunities of the clergy ; 


to which body alone, they always appropriated the 
name of the church. It was then neceſſary for the 
intereſt of this very clergy, to compel thoſe who were 


cut off from the body of the church, to reconcile 


themſelves to her, by giving her ſatisfaction; and 
this was the ground, on which they eſtabliſhed a- 
nother maxim, That ſpiritual puniſhment not 
being ſufficient to overcame the obſtinacy of 


„ harden'd ſinners, it was neceſſary, for the glory of 


* God, to employ temporal puniſhment to enforce 


their obedience.” *T'was upon this foundation 


that the clergy, who were already in poſſeſſion of the 


power of regulating all things in which the church 


was concern'd, reſolved in the councils, ** That | 


% perſons excommunicated ought not only to be 
driven from the congregations of the church, but 
from all converſation with the faithful.” If this 
rigorous law had been obſerved in its full extent, the 
perſons excommunicated muſt ſoon have quitted the 
world by wanting that aſſiſtance which men naturally 
give each other; without they had reſolved to live 
among the infidels : but as it was not poſſible to 

revent relations and friends giving them ſome re- 
ße tho? the contrary often happen'd, another ex- 


pedient was found to put the perſons cut off from the 
church, under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to her orders; 
that is to ſay, the orders of the clergy. It was or- 
dain'd in the councils, Thar if in forty days af- 
« ter excommunication, the perſon excommunica- 


n 


ted did not uſe his endeavours to be reconciled to State of the 


the church, the magiſtrate, upon complaint from 
the biſhop, ſhould be obliged to impriſon him, 
and confiſcate his effects. Thus, when a chri- 
ſtian was excommunicated, he was either to loſe his 
goods and liberty, or give the church a ſatisfaction, 
of which it alone, that is the clergy, was judge. 
This decree of the councils would hardly have ob- 
tain'd the force of a law, if the ſovereigns had not 
found their own advantage in it, by the profits 
ariſing from confiſcations; they did not expect, that 
this ſeverity was to extend to themſelves; but when 
once they had admitted the principle of an unlimit- 
ed power, which the church aſſumed, they ſoon ex- 
perienced, that as chriſtians, they were no more ex- 
empt than their ſubjects. The popes, whole power 
daily gather'd ſtrength, extended it, in time, over 
crown'd heads. They did not heſitate at excom- 
municating even ſovereigns, who often found them- 
ſelves deſerted by their ſubjects and ſervants. They 
took away their kingdoms, and gave them to others. 
Wherefore 

The ſame principles which were eſtabliſhed, with 
regard to private men, were extended to Kings and 
Emperors. There was, at firſt, but one thing which 
made a difference between an excommunicated prince 
and a private man; this was, the ſubjects of the for- 
mer were bound to him by an oath, which ſeveral 
could not think of violating, under pretence that 
their ſovereign was excommunicated : but the Popes 
found means to remove this ſcruple, releaſing them 
trom their oath of allegiance, by the plenitude of 
the apoſtolical power, with which they pretended 
they were inveſted ; this was in conſequence of the 
maxim already eſtabliſhed, ** That an excommu- 
*© nicated perſon ought to be deprived of his effects.“ 

All this, however, was not ſufficient to compet 
excommunicated princes to give the church the ſa- 
tisfaction ſhe required. Many of their ſubjects were 
not ſufficiently convinced, that the Pope had the 


power to excommunicate ſovereigns; others thought, 


that while a King was upon the throne, ſubjects 
could not lawfully refute him the obedience due to 
him ; ſome, tho? believing the authority of the Pope, 
did not think they could with juſtice take up arms 
againſt a ſovereign actually reigning : others, in 
ſhorr, durſt not venture upon ſo dangerous an enter- 
prize, which might be attended with the ruin of 
themſelves and families. To ſurmount all theſe dit- 
ficulties, the Popes hit upon two expedients ; the 
firſt was, to depoſe the Kings who were excommuni- 
cated and obſtinate, either in a council, or even in a 
conſiſtory, and by this method encourage thoſe ſub- 
jets who were over ſcrupulous. The ſecond was, 
to commit the execution of this ſentence to ſome 
powerful prince, that he joining with ſuch ſubjects 
who remain'd quiet from a motive of fear only, 
the prince depoſed, might be compelled to ſubmit 
himſelf to the church. Of this, without going far- 
ther, we have ſeen a terrible example in the diſpute 
between Innocent the III and King John. | 
- Twas after this manner, that from ſome prin- 
ciples, which 'tis poſſible were originally good, con- 
fidering them in themſelves, they drew conſequences 
which tended to the making the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of the church, a temporal and deſpotick monarchy ; 
in effect, a chriſtian could not but look on thole 
people as his maſters, who had the power to diſpoſe 
of his eſtate, his honour, his lite, and his ſalvation : 
but the moſt ſtrange is, that chriſtians were ſo blind - 
ed as to allow theſe principles, with all their unli- 
mitted conſequences, and ſuffer'da ſyſtem to be raiſed 
upon them, which had no other ſcope than that of 
reducing them to ſlavery. *Tis true, they at length 
thought (tho? too late) that there was a neceſſity ol 
limitting the abſolute power which the Pope and 
clergy had arrogated, and which, by degrees, they 


extended 
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true great endeavours have been uſed to blemiſh the State of the 
character of this author, but bare accuſations, with- Church. 
out proofs, will never be look'd upon by men of 

ſenſe as a conviction of diſingenuity. 


The frequent diſputes which happen'd on acco 


, NY unt Diſputes ari- 
of the elections of biſhops and abbots, make a Sag concert 
another conſiderable article in the affairs of the ing election. 


extended over every thing: but they found in this 
undertaking, very ſtrong oppoſitions, and a reſi- 
ance by ſo much the more obſtinate, as that body 
had been allow'd time to fix themſelves in their 
uſurpations. 

This, for ſeveral ages, is the principal matter of the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, eſpecially during 
the four reigns of which we have laſt treated; aba- 


Church. 


ting ſome few events, they contain only affairs de- 
pendant on the exceſſive authority which the Pope 
and the clergy had taken upon them. The only 
view of the councils was to maintain the privileges 
and immunities of the church, that is to ſay, of 
the clergy, for theſe two were generally confoun- 
ded. All the deſigns of the Popes were levell'd at 
the extending their authority as well over the laity, 
not excepting crown'd heads, as over the clergy. 
If they did not continue the exorbitant power which 
they had attain'd, it is to be attributed to the abule 
only they made of it: which, by degrees, leſſen'd the 
eſteem the people had for every thing iſſuing from 
the Holy-fee. The bare facts related in this hiſtory 
with regard to Thomas Becket's affair; the depo- 
ſing of King John, and the oppreſſions brought 
upon England by the court of Rome in the long 
reign of Henry III, are ſufficient to convince rea- 
ſonable and not prejudiced minds, of the ſeverity 
with which the Popes exerciſed the authority they 
had been ſuffer'd to aſſume. What would it then 
be if to theſe examples we were to add, what was 
done on the ſame ſubject in all the other kingdoms 
of chriſtendom : but to confine myſelf to what 
regards England, I ſhall only obſerve, that the at- 


fair of Becket carried the Popes authority in this 


kingdom to a greater height than ever it had 
been, ſince ſo haughty a prince as Henry II could 


be brought to ſubmit to an infamous diſcipline. 


The homage King John was compell'd to do the 
Pope, raiſed his power to the higheſt pitch. From 
that time forward, the Pontifs look*d upon Eng- 
land as a conquer'd country, with which they 
thought themſelves under no obligation of * 
any meaſures, as evidently appears in the detail we 
have given of the court of Rome's management du- 
ring the reign of Henry III. 

Me may here obſerve, that allowing the ſeverity 
which the Popes uſed towards England for ſome 
time, kept that kingdom under ſubjection; yet, 
was it the principal cauſe of the papal authority 
declining, as ſoon as the ſituation of the Eng- 
liſh affairs were chang' d. As the court of Rome 
was immoderate in extending its power, it made 
the Engliſh, naturally jealous of their liberty, en- 
deavour to free themſelves from a yoke which was 
become intolerable: and as they were ſeconded by 
the clergy, who had not labour'd under fewer op- 
preſſions from the tyranny of the Popes, than the 
other ſubjects, they laid hold of the firſt favourable 
conjuncture which offer*d for their freedom. This 
will appear in ſome of the following reigns. The 
Pope's power in the times of John and Henry III, 
was carried to the higheſt pitch it ever attain'd to 
either in England, or, if I am not miſtaken, in 
any other chriſtian ſtate. I might ſupport what I 
now aſſert by innumerable examples, if I did not 
think what I have already ſaid makes it needleſs ; 
thoſe who defire a more particular account of the 
oppreſſions and cruelty exerciſed in England by the 
court of Rome, in the reigns of John and Henry III ; 
may fatisfy their curioſity in the hiſtory of Matthew 
Paris, who has made full mention of them. Tis 


church : but as I have already often had occaſion 
to mention them, *rwill not be neceſſary to enter 
into a long detail on this head; it will be ſufficient, 
if, in general, we take notice of the ground of 
theſe diſputes, with regard to the ſee of Canterbury. 
The monks of St. Auguſtin pretended to the right 
of electing the archbiſhops, excluſive of all others; 
but the ſuffragan biſhops of that ſee, aſſerted their 
having an equal right with the monks : on the 
other hand, the court did not willingly ſuffer 
any to be raiſed to the dignity of archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, but whom they approved; and thus 
always had, either directly or indireQly, a very 
great ſhare in theſe elections. Theſe different in- 
tereſts were the reaſon that hardly any archbiſhop 
could be elected without diſputes ; which ſometimes 
aroſe from the monks making a choice, without 
the participation of the ſuffragan biſhops ; ſome- 
times from the biſhops making another election than 
that of the monks ; ſometimes the monks themſelves 
made a double election, and ſometimes it happen'd, 
that the prelate elected, not being agreeable to the 
King, could not obtain his approbation. Theſe 
conteſts were of great advantage to the court of 
Rome, as they were always refer'd thither for a de- 
ciſion. On theſe occaſions the Popes held it as a 
maxim, to declare for thoſe who were moſt zealous 
for the Holy- ſee; and very often, by the plenitude of 
their apoſtolical power, ſet aſide elections made by 
an unanimous conſent, and order'd thoſe to be choſen 
whom they thought fit to appoint; of which we 
find ſeveral examples in the Engliſh hiſtory. 

The diviſions were as great in the elections of 
other biſhops and abbots; the court had always, a- 
mong the electors, a party, if not a majority, at 
leaſt ſuch a one as was powerful enough to raiſe 
obſtacles to the elections of thoſe who were not 
agreeable to the King: but whatever happen'd, 
they always cauſed ſuch diſputes as brought the de- 
ciſion to be refer'd to the Pope, with whom the 
King uſed ſuch efficacious means as ſeldom failed 
of ſucceſs. This is more than once to be met with 
in the hiſtory of the Engliſh church ; and it would 
be needleſs to dwell longer upon it, 


The exemptions which the court of Rome very q, theexemp- 
often granted to churches and monaſteries, in pre- tions. 


judice to the biſhops, were allo an abounding ſpring 
of diſputes. Theſe exemptions regarded either the 
viſitations of religious houſes ; the election of ab- 
bots, or the permiſſion allow'd ſome prelates to 
diſpenſe with being preſent at councils. All 
theſe articles produced an infinite number of ſuits, 
of which the whole profit redounded to the Pope; 
who under this pretence order*d the contending par- 
ties to repair to Rome, and detend their rights : 
when once there, thcir ſuit was never ended, if 
they did not find means, by preſents, to get their 
＋ diſpatch'd. He who gave moſt, commonly 
gain'd his cauſe. It would be eaſy to ſupport this 
by many examples; but it is a fact ſo well known, 
ſo thoroughly verify'd, that it would be loſing time 
to offer any proofs. We ſhall now proceed to the 
councils aſſembled during theſe four laſt reigns. 
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Oxford againſt 
the Publicans, 


COUNCILS in the Reign of Hexzv II. 


N the year 1155, Which was the firſt of 


Henry II, a mixt council, compoſed of biſhops | 


and barons, was held at London, in which 
were debated ſeveral affairs with relation both to 
church and ſtare. J have purpoſely taken notice of 
this aſſembly ro ſhew that the uſe of ſuch mixt 
councils were not at that time entirely aboliſhed. 

In 1166, a ſynod was held, which appealed to 
the Pope againſt the excommunication lanced by 
Thomas Becker, againſt all thoſe who conform'd to 
the articles of Clarendon. 

The ſame year, according to Doctor Hody, but 
according to Spclman, fix years ſooner, and accor- 
ding to others only four, Henry II called a coun- 
cil at Oxford, for the examination of certain He- 
reticks, called Publicans, of whom I made mention 
in the reign of that prince, *cis very probable, that 
they were diſciples of Valdo, who then began to 
appear in the world. When 1n the council they 
were required to give an account who they were; 
they anſwer'd, that they were chriſtians, and 
tollowed the doctrines of the apoſtles. After 
which, being interrogated on the articles of the 


creed, they anſwer'd after an orthodox manner 


upon the points of the trinity and incarnation : but 
Tt we may depend on William of Newbridge, 


they rejected baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and 


the communion of ſaints z in their behaviour they 
were extreamly modeſt and compoſed : when they 
were threatned with death to make them renounce 
their tenets, they made no other anſwer, than, 
«© Tt was a bleſſing to ſuffer for ibe ſake of juſtice”. 


The council, finding they could not prevail upon 


them, deliver'd them over to the fecular power. 
Unhappily for theſe people, the King having at 


that time a difference with the court of Rome, 


apprehended, ſhould he ſpare them, ſome aclvan- 


tage would be taken; for this reaſon he uſed them 
with greater ſeverity than he would have done 
at another time: they were branded with a hot 
iron, and all perſons forbid affording them any ſuc- 
cour under very great penalties. They bore this 
cruel uſage without complaint; and as they were 
deprived of all ſupport, either to continue in, or 
to quit the kingdom, they all of them miſerably 
periſhed. This 1s all the mention hiſtory makes 
of theſe pretended hereticks, without aſſigning any 
reaſon tor their being called publicans. I have 
ſaid that they probably were diſciples of Valdo “. 
and the reaſons of my conjecture are, their being 
orthodox with regard to the trinity, and the in- 
carnation of the 2 of God; their patience, and 
the anſwer they made the council, that they fol- 
low'd the doctrine of the apoſtles, which is the 
exact language of that ſect. It is true, the tenets 
attributed to them, with regard to baptiſm, the 
cuchariſt, marriage, and the communion of faints, 
may be the reaſon of their having been miſtaken tor 
other than the followers of Valdo; but *tis not 
impoſſible that hiſtorians who have mentioned them, 
may have given a wrong idea of their doctrine. 
*T is probable they did not hold tranſubſtantiation, 
and by refuſing to communicate with thoſe who 


n 3 


believed it, from thence it was infer'd, that they Councy, 


rejected the euchariſt, and the communion of ſaints. 
With regard to baptiſm 'tis poſſible they would, 
with the diſciples of Valdo, retrench all the addi- 
tions made ſince its inſtitution : perhaps they de- 
nied that marriage was a facrament, and from 
thence were tax'd with rejecting it. However 
they are not the firſt to whom doctrines very dif- 
ferent from their profeſſion have been attributed, 
as may be ſeen by the hiſtory of the Valdonians 
and Albigenſes: tho' what I have ſaid on this 
head is no more than conjecture, yet *tis plauſible 
enough to ſurprize us, that ſome proteſtant authors 
have raſhly, on the credit of William of Newbridge 


a monk, and of ſome others of the ſame order, 


treated theſe pretended hereticks with ſo little cit- 
cumſpection. | 

Gervaſe, in his chronicle, mentions another council 
called by Henry II, in which he ſays, that prince 
made the biſhops ſwear they would obey his com- 
mands before he had informed them of his de- 
ſigns: and that in conſequence of this oath, he 
would have had them renounc'd their obedience to 
Alexander III, and have acknowledg'd the anti-pope 
but that the prelates abſolutely refusd him. One 
would imagine that Gervaſe, who was a monk of 
St. Auſtin's, and cotemporary with Becker, ought 
to be well acquainted with the diſpute between that 
archbiſhop and the King : but as he is extreamly 
partial in favour of the former, and no other hiſto- 
rian mentions this council, we can hardly doubt its 
being an invention. The only ground can be found 
for it is Henry's procedure in writing to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, which J have taken notice of in 
the hiſtory of his reign. I ſhall here obſerve, by the 
way,that ſome modern hiſtorians, having too great an 
opinion of Gervaſe, who was a creature of Becket's, 
have follow'd him too blindly in the account they 
have given of the difference between him and 
Henry II; and have therefore engaged themſelves 
to give a turn to this affair, which ſpeaks the arch- 
biſhop entirely right, and the King extreamly un- 
Juſt in the proſecution. This, and the foregoing 
example, may prove how eaſily hiſtorians are drawn 
away, nay even imperceptibly, by the opinion and 
prejudices of thoſe whom they copy. 

In 1175,Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury called 
a national council at Weſtminſter, wherein he order'd 
ſome canons to be read he had himſelf drawn up; 
moſt of which was relating to the celibacy of prieſts, 
a point at that time not thoroughly ſettled. Roger, 


archbiſhop of York, was not at this council, but A difference 
between the 
two archbi- 


he ſent proxies, who, in his name, proteſted upon 
three heads, which they accounted grievances. The 
firſt was the croſs not being allow'd to be carried 
before the prelate of York in the dioceſs of Can- 
terbury. The ſecond, that the dioceſs of Lincoln, 
Cheſter and Worceſter, were cut off from the ju- 
riſdiction of the archiepiſcopal ſee of York. The 
third was on account of the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, which the archbiſhop of Canterbury had 
pronounced againſt ſome clergymen of the church 
of St. Oſwald of Gloceſter. This ſhews that the 


— 


About the year 1148, a certain renegade monk, named Henry, preach'd in Languedoc, pretty near the ſame tenets, which have 
been ſince propagated by the Zuinglians and Calviniſts, and was oppoſed by St. Bernard. This monk had been a diſciple of Peter de 
Bruys. About the year 1150 or 60, one Valdo, a rich citizen of Lyons, preached this ſame doctrine in Lyonnois, and the neighbour- 
ing counties; and the maintainers of theſe opinions were called from the names of the firit propagators, Henrycians, Petro: Bruſiens, 
Vaudois, or N aldonians, or the poor of Lyons. Of theſe there were ſome in Dauphiny and Savoy, when Luther began to pm his 


dottrine ; theſe Seftsdifter'd among themſelves in their tenets, tho' they were commonly look'd upon by the people as one, an 


were all 


included under the {ame names, of which they had divers given them, as Bulgarians, Adamites, Cataphrygians, Publicans, Lollards, &c. 
tho' they were properly the di.ciples of Henry and Valdo. But the name moſt generally given them, was that of Albigenſes, Pope 
Alexander III, in 1163, in the council of Tours, made ſeveral decrees againſt thele hereticks, 
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old diſputes between theſe two metropolitans were 
ſtill ſubſiſting, notwithſtanding the precautions that 
had been taken in Henry I's time, to put an end to 
the differences. 

What happen'd in the following year 1176, in a 
council aſſembled by Huguccio the Pope's legate, 
plainly proves what I have ſaid; for the archbiſhop 
of York placing himſelf on the right-hand of the le- 
gate, was by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſervants 
hall'd out of his ſeat, and trampled under foot. 
This affair caus'd the ſynod's breaking up, and was 
attended by a long ſuit, which occaſioned the two 
metropolitans often appealing to Rome, to the great 
advantage of that court. 

In 1183, the Pope having deſired Henry II to 
procure him an aid from the clergy, to enable him 
co maintain the war againſt the emperor, that prince 
called an aſſembly of the prelates, to acquaint them 
with the pontiff's demand. The clergy not daring 
to deny what the Pope had required, yet fearing this 
might bring it into a cuſtom to the prejudice of the 
liberties of the Engliſh church, fell upon this expe- 
dient to fatisfy the pontiff : they deſired the King to 
give him what he thought reaſonable, with a pro- 
miſe to reimburſe him whatever he ſhould advance. 

During this reign, two councils were held in Ire- 
land ; the firſt of which met at Armagh, imme- 
diately after the conqueſts made by the Engliſh. In 
this it was reſolved, that all Engliſh ſlaves ſhould 
be reſtored to their liberty; the prelates being fully 


of opinion, that the misfortunes their iſland began 


Another at 
Caſhel. 


Council in fa- 
vour of John's 
marriage, 


The rights of 


ondon and 
Rocheſter in 


the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 


Councils of 
little conſe. 
Juence, 


to labour under, was owing to their keeping people 
in ſlavery, who were profeſiors of the name of Chriſt 
equally with themſelves : beſide, they conſider'd this 
procedure was an encouragement for pyrates, by giv- 
ing them an opportunity to diſpoſe of their ſlaves in 
Ireland. The ſecond of theſe ſynods was held at 
Caſhel, for the ſetting the church of Ireland on the 
ſame foot with that of England ; thatis, for the bring- 


ing it under the juriſdiction of the Pope, as the Kin 
had engaged to do, when he required Adrian IV*s 
approbation for the undertaking this conqueſt. 

Before I conclude what relates to the councils aſ- 
ſembled in the reign of Henry II, I ſhall juſt men- 
tion the eleventh latran council conven'd by Alexan- 
der III. There were but three Engliſh biſhops pre- 
ſent at it 3 for Roger de Hoveden tells us it was one 
of the privileges of the Engliſh church, to be exempt 
from ſending more than four bifhops to the councils 
convok*d at Rome. In this, the Albigenſes were ex- 
communicated, and all Chriſtians ſtrictly forbidden 
commerce with them. 

One of the canons of this council forbad the pro- 
miſing any benefices before they were vacant, under 
penalty of excommunication; but this prohibition 
was valid againſt patrons only, it did not affect the 
Pope's, who notwithſtanding this canon, frequently 
made ſuch proviſions. 

In this council, the reſolution was taken to mode- 
rate the great expence the churches and monaſteries 
were put to for the reception of the viſitors and their 
attendants; and it was decreed, that for the future, 
no archbiſhop ſhould travel with an equipage exceed- 
ing fifty horſe ; a biſhop was by this regulation, to 
have but thirty; a legate only twenty-five, and an 
arch-deacon but ſeven. A very conſiderable refor- 
mation, and a remarkable inſtance of the temperance 
of this council ! The expences of the churches and 
monaſteries, on the account of the viſitations, were 
called procurations, no doubt from the church be- 
ing obliged to procure every thing neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtance of the viſitors : in time, this was chang*d 
to a ſum of money, which, however, continued the 
name of procuration, and came by degrees to be a 
fertile ſpring of oppreſſions, which the nuncio's and 
legates brought upon the churches under that pre- 
tence. This council alſo forbid tournaments, but the 
prohibition was not of force enough to aboliſh thein. 


COUNCILS in the Reign of RI HARD I. 


N 1189 Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having, on account of prince John's marriage 
with his relation Avice of Gloceſter, interdicted 
all his lands, an appeal was made to Rome 


I 


againſt this procedure of the prelates; upon which, 


the Pope ſent his legate John D*Anagnia into Eng- 
land, who aſſembled a ſynod on the ſubject of this 
affair, in which, what the archbiſhop had done, was 
annulled, the interdiction taken off, and the Pope 
afterwards confirmed the marriage. Notwithſtand- 
ing this definitive ſentence, the marriage was, ſeveral 
years after, diſſolved, under pretence of proximity, by 


the very ſame authority. But every thing is eaſy 


to abſolute power. 
This Baldwin, juſt before his ſetting out with 


Ladin dad Richard for the holy land, aſſembled a ſynod, in 


which he declar'd, that he had left the adminiſtration 


the abſence of Of the provincial affairs of Canterbury to the biſhop 


of London, and thoſe of the particular dioceſe of 
Canterbury, to the prelate of Rocheſter. 


In the abſence of the two archbiſhops, one of 


whom was in the eaſt, and the other in Normandy, 
the biſhop of Ely, regent of the kingdom, and le- 
gate of the Pope, convok'd two councils, one at 
Gloceſter, the other at Weſtminſter 3 but as the re- 
gent had aſſembled them to make a parade of his 


grandeur, and with no other view, nothing of im- b 
9777 ſupper, without an urgent neceſſity. 


Portance was tranſacted in either. 


— 


No 27. Vol. I 


monks of St. Auguſtine proceding to the election of 
a new archbiſhop, without the participation of the 
ſuffragan biſhops. Some time after, theſe prelates 
being met at Canterbury, the monks enter'd the aſ- 
ſembly, and declar'd to them, that they had elected 


him from among the reſt of his brethren, placed him 
in the archiepiſcopal throne. The prelates on this, 
appealed to Rome; but the death of the new- elected 
prelate, which happen'd ſoon after, put an end to 
the difference. | 

In 1193 Richard wrote from Paleſtine, to the ſuf- 


conſequence of this order, a fort of ſynod was con- 
vok'd, in which Hubert Walters, whom the King 
had ſtrongly recommended, was choſen to fill the 
archiepiſcopal ſee. 


York, in which ſeveral canons were made, but only 
two of them are worth remarking. The firſt of 
theſe forbids all prieſts to take money for maſſes, 
The ſecond is a very expreſs inhibition to all deacons 


to adminiſter the ſacraments of baptiſm or the lord's 
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The news of Baldwin's dy ing at Acre, having Council for 
reach'd England, the biſhop of London forbad the the election of 


an archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 


the biſhop of Bath; and at the fame inſtant, taking 


Another on 


fragan biſhops of Canterbury, to join the monks of the ſame ſub- 
St. Auſtin in the election of a new archbiſhop. In jeck. 


Two years after this, Hubert, who was then le- Council at 
gate, aſſembled a national council in the church of Vork. 
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Councits. N the year 1200, the ſame archbiſhop, not- | required, ſolicited, and, if neceſſary, compelled by 
KS withſtanding the King's abſolute commands to | eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to take an oath to extirpate Counens, 


Council hol- the contrary, aſſembled a national council at 

den in oppoſi- Weſtminſter ; which is taken notice of by all 

tion to the hiſtorians, as the firſt uſurpation of this kind. Se- 

EN prohi- eral canons were made in this council, of which the 
molt important are, 

Canons. I. Which regulates the pronunciation in divine 
ſervice, to prevent its being perform'd either too 
ſlowly, or with too great volubility. 

II. Which prohibits the conſecrating the eucha- 
rilt, more than once a day, except on great neceſſity. 

XI. Which declares all clandeſtine marriages void, 
and forbids all who are married croſſing the ſea, 
before they have publiſh'd that it was by mutual 
conſent. 

Council on In 1206, the Pope intending to levy an extraor- 

the romelcot, dinary romeſcot, or peter-pence in England, the 

= n r biſhops aſſembled in council to deliberate on his de- 

coming to any mand ; but the King forbidding them to proceed, 

concluton. they broke up without coming to any reſolution. In 
effect, the liity being no leſs concern'd in this tax, 
than the clergy, it did not properly belong to the 
latter to derermine, whether it ought or ought not 
to be paid. However, ſome time after, a legate, 
named Florentine, aſſembled a council at Reading 
on the ſame ſubject 3 and as if the clergy had been 
the caule of the King's refuſal, extorted from them 
a ſubſidy in lieu of the extraordinary romeſcot which 
the Pope had demanded. 

I do not here mention ſeveral councils which met 
to regulate the reſtitution the King was to make to 
the clergy, after he was reconciled to the Pope, be- 

| cauſe I have taken notice of them elſewhere. 

Twelfth la. During the reign of this King, Pope Innocent III 

tran council. aſſembled the twelfth latran council, in which four 

hundred and twelve biſhops were preſent : there were 
made in this council, threeſcore and ten canons; which, 
according to the report of hiſtorians, were not very 
agreeable to the prelates by whoſe authority they were 

M. du Pin. inftituted. This makes an eminent modern author 
conje<ture, that the Pope drew up theſe canons him- 
ſelf; had them read to the aſſembly, and that their 
ſilence was taken for an approbation : an artifice 
which then began to be introduced for paſſing in 
the councils, whatever the Pope had a mind ſhould 
paſs, The preſident caufed the canons, ready drawn 
up, to be read; by which the prelates underitanding 
it was not deſign'd they ſhould be examin'd, no one 
durſt be the firſt to make oppolition. This method 
was, in time, frequently made uſe of; and we have a 
remarkable example of this manner of proceding in 
the council of Vienna, in 1312, which aboliſh'd the 
order of the templars. 


RI. Paris. 


To return to the latran council; ſince the church 


of England, as a member of the univerfal church, 
was no leſs concern'd than others in the canons there 


made, it may not be improper to give a particular 


of them: but to prevent prolixity, I ſhall only take 
notice of two canons, which ſeem more remark- 
able than the reſt. | 
Canons of the. I. Eftabliſhes in formal terms the doctrine of tran- 
commit. ſubſtantiation. 
III. Ordains, that the ſovereign powers ſhall be 


COUNCILS in the 


Council of 1 Shall not take u 


me to mention all the coun- 
cils held in the long reign of Henry III, as the 
greater part of them were convok*d for no other 
end than to furniſh the Pope with money, or counte- 


Canterbury, 
which deli- 
vers over 
three men to 


the ſecular Nance his exactions. I ſhall make choice of ſome few 
uvm. only which have a more direct relation to religion, 
8 '. * 4.0 Tak o 
or in wach pals'd ſomething memorable, 


all hereſies out of their dominions: that for the fu- CMon which 
ture, the ſame oath ſhall be exacted of all perſons obligesprincy 
who ſhall be raiſed to any dignity, whether ſpiritual te *tirpat 
or temporal: that if any temporal lord ſhall, after ks. 
having been ſummon'd, refuſe to clear his country 

of hereticks, he ſhall be excommunicated by the me- 
tropolitan, aſſiſted by his ſuffragans : that in caſe ſuch 
temporal lord ſhall ſlight the cenſures of the church, 

by not giving ſatisfaction in a year, the Pope ſhall 

declare his ſubjects and vaſſals releas'd from the oath 

of fealty they had taken to him, and at the ſame 

time, ſhall exhort the catholick princes to ſeize on 

his ſtates, ſaving the rights of the lord paramount, 

if ſuch be 3 but on condition only, that he ſhall do 

nothing which may impede the obſervance of this 


Canon. 


It is hard to read this decree, without being aſto- Reſſection a 
niſh'd at biſhops arrogating to themſelves the right that canon, 
of diveſting ſovereign princes of their ſtates, as if 
Jeſus Chriſt had, in clear and expreſs terms, inveſted 
them with this power. We may allow them a right 
to exhort, require, ſolicite princes, to purge their 
countries of hereticks ; nay, let us even allow them 
to excommunicate theſe very princes, under the co- 
lour, as members of the church, that they ought ta 
be as liable to eccleſiaſtical cenſures as their ſubjects. 
But that biſhops ſhall ſo far extend their authority, 
as to inflict temporal puniſhments, and deprive a ſo- 
vercign, or even a private man of his poſſeſſions; this 
juriſdiction cannot be granted them, without, at the 
lame time we yield them temporal dominion over 
all chriſtian ſtates. But it may be aſked, to what pur- 
poſe would excommunication be, if thoſe againſt 
whom it is pronounced, contemn it? I cannot an- 
ſwer; God will be the judge of that in another life. 
But that does not ſatisfy the clergy, and much leſs 
the Popes, whoſe drift is to be rever'd, dreaded and 
obey'd in this life. And this was the only point to 
which tended all excommunications; and, indeed, to 
obtain this, temporal puniſhments were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary; ſpiritual ones having no effect but in 
another world, and what might happen there, gave 
them very little uneaſineſs. Thanks be to God, the 
greater number of chriſtians follow another ſyſtem 
of divinity : and we indeed find the excommunica- 
tion of princes is at this day much leſs frequent; for 
the people having recover*d from their blindneſs, do 
not think the caprice of a Pope can exempt them 
from their duty to their ſovereign. We may again 
remark upon this decree, that notwithſtanding it 
{cem'd levelled at the count de Toulouſe, and other 
protectors of the Albigenſes only, yet the conſequences 
in general extended to all chriſtian princes. In effect, 
twas from the ſame principle that aroſe the Pope's 
unlimited Power, which was but too often exercis'd. 

The laſt canon of the latran council, that I deſign 
to mention, is the fourteenth. By this it is decreed, 
that prieſts who live licentiouſly in thoſe parts where 
they are allow'd to marry, ſhall be more ſeverely 
puniſh'd, than thoſe who live where celibacy is en- 
Join'd them. Hence we may infer, that the celibac 


of prieſts, was not at that time univerſally eſtabliſh'd, 


Reign of HENRY III. 

In 1222, cardinal Langton aſſembled a provincial 
ſynod in the church of Canterbury, in which three 
men were condemned, and deliver'd over to the ſe- 
cular power. The firſt gave himſelf out for Jeſus 
Chriſt, and ſhew'd five wounds like our lord's. The 
ſecond, who accompany'd this impoſtor, was an 


| hermaphrodite, The third was a deacon, who was 
circumciſed, 
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Conſtitutions 


'rought from 
ome, 


circumciſed, that he might marry a Jew with whom 
he was in love. 

In 1225, the ſame prelate aſſembled a ſynod, in 
which a canon was made, confirming the prohibition 
of marriage to prieſts, This gives us ground to 


preſume, there were yet ſome prieſts in England, | 


who diſregarded the former prohibitions. 

In 1237. the legate Otho call'd a national council 
in St. Paul's church in London. As he knew there 
was a deſign to oppole the canons, he intended to 
have decreed againſt the plurality of benefices, and 
obtain'd of the King a guard of two hundred men. 
As ſoon as the prelates were ſeated, he order'd the 
reading ſome canons which he had brought from 
Rome, according to the new mode, ready drawn 
up. When that was read which forbad the plurali- 
ty of benefices, Walter biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
ſome other prelates, ſtrenuouſly oppos'd, and even 

roteſted againſt ir. This oppolition obliged the 
E to declare that the canon ſhould be in force 
for the time of his legation only: but it was no 
ſooner approv*d on this condition, than a clergyman 
belonging to the legate, read with an audible voice a 
decree of the Pope's, which enjoin'd a perpetual ob- 
ſervance of it. 

The ſecond of theſe canons eſtabliſh'd the ſeven 
ſacraments. | | | 

III. Fix'd the eves of eaſter and whitſuntide 
for the adminiſtration of baptiſm 3 and as ſome 
people made a ſcruple of having their children bap- 
ciz'd on theſe days, this ſcruple was condemn'd. 

XXII. Enjoin'd all eccleſiaſticks to reſide at their 
benefices, at leaſt the better part of the year. This 
canon was, at that time, abſolutely neceſſary ; as the 
Pope exempted the Italians, who held a great num- 
ber of benefices, from reſiding at them, if he had 
not compell'd the Engliſh to this reſidence, the 
churches had been deſerted. 

In 1239, a council was held at London, which 
flatly refus'd the legate, the money he demanded for 
the expence of his legation. | 

The following year the ſame legate aſſembled 
another ſynod, in which he demanded, as a ſubſidy 
for the Pope, the fifth part of the revenues of the 
clergy; but he obtain'd nothing. 

All the other councils which were aſſembled, 
from the year 1240 to that of 1264, were convok'c 
to require ſubſidies of the clergy. 

During the barons wars, two councils were aſ- 
ſembled, the firlt at Reading, in which the appeal 
brought in by the barons againſt rhe procedure of 
the legate, who reſided at Boulogne, was confirm'd. 

In the ſecond, held at Northampton in 1266, 
the legate Orho excommunicated all the partiſans of 
the earl of Leiceſter. | 

In 1268, the ſame legate aſſembled a national 
council in St. Paul's church, in which were produced 
certain conſtitutions he had brought from Rome, 
ſome of which make, to this day, a part of the ca- 
nonical law of the Engliſh church. As ſeveral of 
theſe conſtitutions tended to the abridging the power 
and juriſdiction of the biſhops, they at firſt met 
ſuch oppoſition as obliged the legate to prorogue 
the aſſembly to the next day. He had the art to 
make ſo good an uſe of this reſpit, that in the ſmall: 


Interval, either by threats or promiſes, he gained 


over thoſe who appeared the moſt obſtinate ; for 
which reaſon, the following day none made the leaft; 
objection. This was the method of holding coun- 
cils in thoſe times. | 

The firſt of theſe conſtitutions, allow'd the laity 
to adminiſter baptiſm in caſe of neceſſity. 

II. Forbad prieſts taking money for the admi- 
niſtration of the ſacraments, and eſtabliſh'd theſe 
words in the pronouncing abſolution, “ abſolve 


.** thee of thy ſins.” or elſe theſe, „By the autho- 
* rity with which Iam inveſted, I abſolve thee, &c.“ 


_ 


by which we may infer, there were yet prieſts who 


abſolve; and made only a bare declaration. 

IX. Enjoin'd the reſidence of the clergy, 

XII. Confirm'd to the churches the right of 
azile. | 
XIV. Enjoin'd the publick celebration of mar- 
riages. 

XX. Was againſt thoſe who offered to give a 
compenſation for the penance enjoin'd them. 

XXIII. Forbad the alienating any part of the 
tithes due to the curate of the pariſh ; this conſti- 
tution particularly regarded the monks, in whoſe 
tavour theſe alienations were very ſrequent. 

XXX. Was againſt the plurality of beneſices, 

XXXI. Prohibited the giving benefices in com- 
mendam, and declared all fo given, to be vacant, 
This cuſtom, which was become very faſhionable, 
ow'd its origin to the perſecutions which the church 
was expoſed to while the northern nations overran 
the welt; when, by the fury of that war, the prieſts, 
and even biſhops, were obliged to fly, the principal 
prelates of the province, plac'd in their benefices 
prieſts to perform the ſervice 'till the paſtor could 
again take upon him the care of his flock. This 
cultom at length denegerated into an abuſe very pre- 
judicial to the church. 


its firſt tranquility, the practice of placin 


call'd commendatories, was ſtill continu'd. This 
occaſion'd ſeveral councils endeavouring to redreſs 
the abuſe, by enjoining, that none who held bene- 
fices in commendam ſhould take che revenues, or 
perform the functions of common paſtors tor above 
ſix months: but the Popes, who look'd upon them- 
ſelves above all canons, did not deſiſt from giving 
benefices in commendam, for the life of the com- 
mendatories. N 

XXXII. Conſtitution enjoin'd, that before the 
conſecration of any biſhop, ſtrict enquiry ſhould 
be made it he held ſeveral benefices without diſpen- 
ſation, and it his diſpenſation was authentick. 

XXXIII. Declared void all previous contracts 
made between the patrons and the perſons preſented 
to benefices. 

Theſe were the principal councils held in England 
from the beginning of Henry the ſecond's reign, to 


| the end of Henry the third's, that is, during the 


[pace of 120 years. Having taken notice of the 
manner of getting canons received in the councils, 
tis neceſſary to make one remark more upon this 
ſubject 3 which is, that very often to get a canon re- 
ceived, which it was apprehended would be ſtrongly 
oppoſed, they inſerted it among many others allow'd 
very uſeful. By this an opportunity was given of 
accuſing the opponents with having raiſed obſtacles 
to regulations of avow'd uſe. This ſtratagem was 
not only practiſed in councils, but even in parlia- 
ments, when, to get certain bills paſs'd, they tack'd. 
them to ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary. But, how- 
ever, this device has often met with ſuch violent op- 
poſition, that hitherto it could never obtain the ſanc- 
tion of cuſtom. 

What we have ſeen in ſome of theſe councils with 
regard to the celibacy of prieſts, is a convincing 
proof that it was not at that time univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed; tho? it is pretended that Anſelm gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to this affair in the reign of Henry I. 
This proof may be maintained by facts; for, long 


after Anſelm's time, a biſhop of Litchfield, named 


Richard, was the ſon of Robert biſhop of Cheſter z 
upon which an hiſtorian obſeryes in thoſe days, the 
being the ſon of a prieſt was no obſtacle to the riſing 
to dignities in the church. The ſame hiſtorian tells 
us, that the Pope complaining of the elected biſhop 
of Ely's not coming to Rome to aſk his confirma- 


tion, the Engliſh ambaſſador anſwer'd him . 
| that 


Even after it was reſtored to F Þ 


Covuncirs. 


made a ſcruple of taking upon them a full power to WW WW 


aolo, 


8 prieſts in hist. gelb in- 
benefices who were not the real paſtors, and were quititione di 


Venctia, 
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Couxcirs. that the prelate had a very lawful excuſe from the 


Decretals of 


the popes. 


Religious or- 


ders. 


Order of the 
friar preach- 
ers, or domi- 
nicans. 


We beſide find in the annals of Baronius, that a legate 


vil law of England look'd upon thoſe children to be 


ſervice to the church. However, it was not he, but 


holy ſcriptures, viz. that he had taken a wife.“ 


from Pope Innocent III. being ſent into Poland to 
eſtabliſh the celibacy of prieſts, at length ſucceeded 
in that country; but attempting to do the ſame 
thing in Bohemia, he ran great riſk of his life. 
There was another article of no leſs importance 
to the Popes, and which they puſhed with no leſs vi- 
gour than that of the celebacy of prieſts; which 
was, making their ordinances or decretals of equal 
authority with the canons of the councils. In the 
year 1150, one Gratian publiſh'd a collection of all 
the decretals made by the Popes down to that time, 
to ſerve as a rule in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſti- 
cal juſtice. To this ſeveral other decrees, made ſince 
that time, were afterwards added, to make a com- 
pleat body of canon law. Raimond de-pegnaford, 
penitentiary * of Gregory the ninth, was ordered to 
collect this work, which was entitled, „The ſecond 
« part of the canon law,” and publiſh'd in 1230. 
He added to the former, ſome conſtitutions of coun- 
cils, and deciſions of doctors ſince the year 1150, 
in which year this work begins. This laſt collection 
is not only a ſupplement to the ancient canon law, 
but has alter'd ſeveral articles in it: for example, it 
is reſolv'd, that baſtards ſhall not be admitted to 
any eccleſiaſtical office without a diſpenſation from 
the Pope. By this addition (without a diſpenſation 
from the Pope) the court of Rome indirectly aſſum- 
ed a power of favouring baſtards, whenever it judg- 
ed proper, contrary to the ancient conſtitution of 
councils. The ſee of Rome could not take a more 
convenient opportunity to publiſh its decretals, ſince 
that court was then at the higheſt pitch of its gran- 
dure; neither private man, nor even Prince, durſt 
diſpute the commands of the Popes, when they were 
ablolutely reſolv'd to be obey'd. *T'was therefore, 
without great oppoſition, that they made a law of 
whatever they pleaſed to ordain, tho? directly con- 
trary to the Jaws which had hitherto been in ule. 
For example, with regard to the baſtards, The ci- 


illegitimate who were born before, notwithſtanding 
the ſubſequent, marriage of the parents; but the 
canon law eſtabliſh'd the direct contrary, which 
was occaſion of great diſputes in the parliament at 
Merton, in 1236. 

The Popes had no. ſooner render'd themſelves ab- 
ſolute monarchs of the church, but ſhe was over- 
run by a great number of religious orders, which 
was a fort of army deſign'd to maintain the grandure 
and power of the Popes. The council of Latran 
endeavour'd to prevent this abuſe, by expreſsly for- 
bidding the inſtitution of any new order of monks ; 
but this did not prevent Dominick Guzman, a Spa- 
niard, who had long preached againſt the Albigen- 
ſes, forming the plan of a new order, by the name 
ot friars preachers, and requiring the confirmation 
of it of Pope Innocent III. The pontiff, upon the pro- 
hibition of the council, at firſt ſcrupled conſenting 
to this eſtabliſhment : but if we may give credit to 
the hiſtorians of this order, he was informed m a 
celeſtial viſion, that nothing could be of greater 


his ſucceſſor Honorius, who confirmed this new order 
by the name above, as they were deſign'd, by their 
inſtitution, to preach” againſt the hereticks. Theſe 
monks were alſo call'd dominicans, from the 
name of their founder. In France, they were call'd 
jacobines from their firſt houſe, in Paris, being in 
St. James's: ſtreet. *. were entruſted with the in- 


1317, ſoon after their inſtitution. 


nocent III. had approved of it in 1213, but had 
not authentically confirm'd it. Honorius the third 
eſtabliſh'd it by a bull, in the year 1223; and in 
the following year this order ſettled in England. 
The monks who enter'd into it, took, thro' mode- 
12 the name of friars minors; and tho' they were 
afterwards divided into ſeveral bands, yet they all 
acknowledge Francis d' Aſſize for their chief and 
founder. By their regulation, they could neither 
preach nor confeſs in any dioceſe, without the ex- 
preſs licenſe of the biſhop : but this article was not 
long obſerved. They repreſented to the Pope, that 
chriſtians were aſhamed to confeſs to their paſtors, 
and that many, even made a ſcruple of doing 
it, as their curates themſelves were guilty of the 
very fins confeſs'd to them. In a word, that they 
had not the gift of ſecrecy. From theſe reaſons 
they requir'd a diſpenſation with reference to that 
article, which was readily granted them. 


take for his director one of theſe monks: conſe- 
quently the alms given them were very conſidera- 
ble. They had, beſide, another advantage, which 
was, that for a long time the Popes were elected out 
of one of theſe two bodies. Thus, by the great 
intereſt they had at the court of Rome, they often 


der pretence of its being neceſſary to ſubſiſt theſe. 
On the other hand, they amaſs'd immenſe riches by 
the voluntary gitts from votaries, while living, and 
by teſtamentary donations, which they extorted 
from thoſe who were dying, by perſuading them, 
that nothing would more contribute to their eternal 
ſalvation. But as theſe two orders labour'd with 
equal zeal to attract the liberalities of chriſtians, 
and were thus reciprocally prejudicial to each other, 
It gave birth to a jealouſy between them, attended 


be reconciled. 


aſk licenſe for their ſettling in England. Theſe 
produced the pope's bull, by which all perſons who- 
loever were forbid, in any wiſe, to reproach them; 
and gave them power to excommunicate thoſe who 
durſt violate this priviledge. The ſynod not judg- 
ing 1t proper to comply with their requeſt, they dit- 
miſſed them, under pretence, that they durſt not 
infringe the canon of the council of Latran. 


of any reputation, during the time we have now 
gone thro”. 


ornaments of the Engliſh church, by his know- 
ledge, politeneſs, and regularity of life. He was 
an intimate of Pope Adrian IV. who often com- 
plain'd to him of the weight of his tiara T. How- 
ever, the bull which this pontiff granted Henry II. 
with regard to the conqueſt of Ireland, does not 
ſeem to ſpeak him over and above ſcrupulous. John 
of Saliſbury, who ſtrictly adhear'd to Tho. Becket, 
and follow'd him to France, obtain'd, by his means, 
the biſhoprick of Chartres. 
his, entitled, Policraticon de nugis curialium, a 
collection of letters, and ſome other tracts of little 


quiſition, which render'd them famous, by the op- 
portunity it gave them of exerciſing their cruelties 


importance. He dy'd in 1181, or 82. 


* A prieſt appointed to abſolve particular caſes. 


— 


+ Tiara, a high, ſharp-pointed cap, anciently worn by ſovereign princes, and thoſe of the blood royal among the _ U 
a 


Book VIII 
on pretended hereticks. They ſettled in England in Gin 


The order of franciſcans, founded by Francis Order of 1, 
d'Aſſize, ſoon follow'd that of the dominicans. In. francikan,, 


Theſe two orders of dominicans and franciſcans, Progreb of 
had eſtabliſhed ſuch a reputation of piety among all thele two wr. 
chriſtians, that there were hardly any who did not der. 


obtain'd the revenues belonging to other orders, un- 


by a very ſcandalous quarrel, which was not eaſy to Quarrel be- 
tween them. 


In a council held at Rocheſter, in 1244, a new Croſs-bearer 
order of religion, call'd Croſs-bearers, appeared to 755d. 


We ſhall cloſe this abridgment of the church, Eminent 
with a few remarks on thoſe eccleſiaſticks who were churchmen. 


John of Saliſbury, a native, and not a biſhop of John of dt 
that town, as ſome have aſſerted, was one of the bu: 


We have a book of 
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Paldwin of 


. Canterbury - 


Hugh of Lin- 
coln. 


. 


I ſhall make no mention here of Thomas Bec- 
ket, or of Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, as I have already fully ſpoken of them. 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who accom- 
panied Richard to the holy land, where he died, 


was eſteemed a good theologician; and ſome of 


his works, which are ſtill extant, prove this cha- 
racter not ill grounded. The great diſputes he had 
with the monks of St. Auſtin, who were become 
very inſolent, made him reſolve to eſtabliſh a ſo- 
ciety of regular canons near Canterbury, deſigning, 
by degrees, to transfer to them the rights of the 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin : but the monks perceiv- 
ing this in time, found ſuch protection at the court 
of Rome, that the archbiſhop was obliged to drop 
his project. | 

Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, 
was one of the moſt eminent prelates of the Engliſh 
church, during the reigns of Richard I. and King 
John. His virtue procured him a very great in- 
tereſt among his dioceſans, who ſtood in awe of his 
cenſures, having perſuaded themſelves they had 
obſerved, that whom he excommunicated ſeldome 
faiPd of falling into ſome misfortune. We are 
told, as a proof of the zeal and reſolution of this 
prelate, that by his ſole authority he cauſed the 
tomb of Roſamond, Henry IPs miſtreſs, to be re- 


moved out of the church of Godſtow in Oxford- 


'exander 
Cementarius, 


Walter of 
York, 


Edmund of 
Durham. 


Richard Poor 
of Durham. 


ſhire, where it ſtood in the middle of the choir, 
cover'd with black velvet, and ſurrounded with 
wax-lights: he was told, the tomb was placed there 
by the King's order; but he reply'd, he ought not 
to ſulter it, it being a ſhame that the tomb of ſuch 
a woman ſhould have ſo honourable a ſituation. 
This prelate dying with the reputation of a faint, 
was canonized by Honorius III. in 1221. 

When the diſpute between King John and the 
Pope was at the greateſt height, an eccleſiaſtick, 
named Alexandcr Cementarius, who had been pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the Univerſity of Paris, pub- 
lickly denied, in his ſermons, the Pope's having any 
power to deprive Kings of their crowns. This 
boldneſs brought upon him the perſecutions of the 
court of Rome, which reduced him to the neceſſity 
ot begging his bread from door to door, 
Paris declaims againſt the Errors of this doctor, 
tho? no one ſeems more convinced than this hiſto- 
rian, of the Pope's having abuſed his power, as 
we may plainly gather from his own hiſtory. 

Walter Grey, archbiſhop of York, was more 
diſtinguiſhable as a miniſter of ſtate, than as a mi- 
niſter of the church: he enriched his ſee by annex- 
ing to it the manor of Thorpe : he alſo built a 
magnificent palace at London, calPd York-Palace, 
and afterwards Whitehall. This houſe, which had 
been long the reſidence of the Kings of England, 
was unhappily burn'd down ſome few years ſince. 

Edmund, who from a prebend of Saliſbury, was 
promoted to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, 
the Pope having clear'd his way to that dignity by 
annulling three prior elections, was extreamly com- 
mendable for his moderation and the regularity of 
his lite. He could have wiſhed that the papal autho- 
rity, which was at that time carried to the greateſt 
heighth, could have been reduced to reaſonable 
bounds ; but ſeeing no probability that ſuch an 
enterprize could ſucceed, in the circumſtances Eng- 
land then was, he thought it better to go with the 
ſtream, than to oppoſe ſo formidable a power, ſup- 
ported by that of the Kings. However, that he 
might not be liable to the reproach of a ſcandalous 


condeſcention, he withdrew to the monaſtery of 


Pontigny in France, where his auſterities haſten'd 
his death. He was canonized by Pope Innocent 
the fourth in 1246. 

Richard Poor, firſt biſhop of Saliſbury, and at- 


terwards of Durham, was remarkable on a double 
Vol. I. | 


Matthew 


account. While heewas in his firſt dioceſe, the 
capital town of which, was Sarum, he perſuaded the 
inhabitants to remove to a more advantagious ſitu- 
ation, where the preſent Saliſbury now ſtands. He 
there began a magnificent church, which was fin- 
iſhed thirty years after, and is ſtill ſubſiſting. The 
ſecond is his ſynodal conſtitutions far the uſe of the 
church of Sarum, or Saliſbury : they contain 87 
articles, of which I ſhall only mention the 15th, 
which torbids prieſts receiving money for maſſes ; 
and the 34th, by which it plainly appears that the 
laiety received in both kinds. 


Covuncirs. 


— 


Alexander Hales, born in Gloceſterſhire, was Alexander 
ſo great a canoniſt, that he was call'd the irreſra- Hales. 


gable doctor. He was a profeſſor in the univerſity 
of Paris. Among other of his works, he made 
notes upon the Bible, and a comment upon the 
„ maſter of ſentences.” In which, according to 
Mr. Dupin, we find more of logick and metaphy- 
ſicks, than of knowledge in the antiquities of the 
church. 


Sewald, archbiſhop of York, was an able divine, _ of 
OTE, 


and of irreproachable life. IIe copied after Ed- 
mund archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been his 
maſter. Ile was fo provoked at the frequent ex- 
actions of the court of Rome, that he could not 
torbear repreſenting this abuſe to Alexander IV. 
In a Letter he wrote him on this ſubject ; among 
other things, he told the Pontiff, that when Jcſus 
Chriſt entruſted the leading of his flock to St. Peter, 
he did not command him to flay them. This bold- 


neſs, together with his refuſing to admit certain 


Italians, who brought orders for benefices from 
Rome, ſo incenſed the Pope, that he cxcommuni— 
cated him. This prelate, on his death-bead, bit- 
terly complain'd of the Pope's injuſtice, and ap- 
pealed to the ſovereign judge. Matthew Paris, 
doubtleſs, did not believe this excommunication 
ſhut the gates of heaven againſt Sewald, ſince he 
tells us, that during his laſt illneſs he wrought a 
miracle, 


Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was Kilwarby of 


a prelate of great learning for the age he lived in. Canterbury. 


His merit having raiſed him to the dignity of a 
cardinal, he quitted his archbiſhoprick to reſide at 
Rome. 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay with regard Groſhead of 
to the eminent cccleſiaſticks of this age, by an ac- Lincoln, 


count of one of the moſt famous. I mean Groſhead 
biſhop of Lincoln. As his life affords feveral curi- 
ous particulars, I ſhall dwell longer upon him than 
I have upon the others. 

Groſhead was a prelate of reſolution and cou- 
rage, who was neither to be cajoled by the ta- 
vours of a court, nor intimidated by the menaces 
of the Pope; Shelves which tew eccleſiaſticks of 
thoſe times knew how to avoid: But he ſtrictly 
adhering to what he thought reaſonable and uſt, 
from which no conſideration could make him de- 
viate, ſhewed but very little regard to the cir- 
cumſtances of times, or the quality of perſons ; 
and equally oppoſed the King or Pope, according 
as occaſion required. This reſolution gain'd him a 
great reputation among the people, who had, for 
tome years, been accuſtomed to ſee their biſhops 
ſubmit to one or other of theſe powers. He one 
day happen'd to excommunicate a ſheriff for refuſ- 
ing to impriſon an excommunicated man, who diſ- 
piſed the cenſures of the church. Henry III. dit- 
pleaſed that the prelate had not apply'd to him to 
compel the ſheriff to execute the canons, had re- 
courſe to the Pope's authority to maintain his own z 
a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. | 

This affair obliged Groſhead to go to Rome, 
where he was confirmed in the ill opinion he had 
entertain*d of that court. He could not, with pa- 
tience, and without reſentment, fee the beft beni- 
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fices in the Kingdom confer'd on Italians, who ei- 
ther were non-reſidents, or did not underſtand the 
Engliſh. He was fo ſenſibly affected at the reve- 
nues of the church being dreined by thele leaches, 
that he refuſcd admitting an Italian to whom the 
Pope had given one of the belt benefices in his dio- 
cele, and was for that reaſon ſoon after ſuſpended : 
but, without giving himſelf any concern about this 
cenſure, and his flock being as little ſcrupulous as 
himſelt, he continued the exerciſe of his epiſcopal] 
functions; and even during this time, refuſed to 
admit other Italians, whom the Pope had provided 
with henefices, and ſaid, that to entruſt the care 
of fouls to ſuch miniſters, was rather acting in the 
Devil's name, than by God's authority. 

'The court of Rome was unwilling, at that time, 
to give occaſion for clamour, fearing the revolt of 
all the clergy of England, which yielded very 
plentiful harveſts. Wherefore, the Pope thought 
it neceſſary to wink at the diſobedience of this 
prelate, whole reſolution was well known, and who 
was in great eſteem with the people; he choſe 
rather to win him over by mildneſs, giving him 
a mark of his eſteem, by a commiſſion to redreſs 
certain abuſes which had crept into the monaſte- 
ries : but this did not hinder Groſhead from giv- 
ing him a very ſevere mortification, by calculating 
the ſums of money which the Italian clergy yearly 
drew out of England, as we have already obſerved. 
Innocent IV. was then Pope, and as he had been 
accuſtomed to treat the Engliſh very imperiouſly, 
he was extreamly incenſed at the ſtep this prelate 
had taken ; but as he durlt not make it a ſubject of 
reſentment, his procedure having met with a gene- 
ral approbation, he attacked him for not admiting 
thoſe to beneftices whom he had nominated, and 
ſent him a threatening brief, which would have 
territied any othcr but Groſhead. He anſwer'd 
him who was order'd to fend him this brief and 
certain inſtructions, after a very reſolute manner, 
in a letter, an abltract of which may not be dif- 
agreable. 

l am deſirous that your prudence ſhould know, 
I am always ready with a hlial duty to obey the 
Pope: but as the commandments of God oblige 
me, I am an enemy to every thing contrary to 
the precepts of the apoſtles: to apply what I 
cc have now {iid, I ſhall add, that the in{tructions 
« of the apoſtolical ſee ought neceſſarily to be con- 
« formable to thoſe of the apoſtles, and of our lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt, repreſented by the Pope. Since our 
« Saviour himſelt has declared, that who is not for 
« him is againſt him, the apoſtolical ſee ought to 
« be ſuch as never to be found in oppoſition to 
« our Redeemer. From this principle, it evidently 
« follows, that the letter in queſtion is diametri— 
« cally oppoſite to the apoſtolical character. In 
« the firſt place, on account of the clauſe [notwith- 
« ſtanding] ſo often lately made uſe of, and which 
« is not agreable to natural equity: on the con- 
« trary, it is certain that this clauſe produces infi- 
« nite evils, and gives ground for Aekleneſs and 
« knavery. It ſhakes the foundation of all truſt 
« and confidence, and renders both our words and 
writings of no force, and of no ſigniſication. 
« In a word, ihe ſccurity of religion, and the 
peace of toctety, muſt neceffarily ſuffer very 
« much by ſuch an extenſion of the apoſtolical autho- 
c rity. In the ſecond place, pi mana that after 
« the ſins of Lucticr and Antichriſt, there cannot 
be a greater defeccion, nor a greater mark of 
direct oppoſition to the doctrine of our Lord 
&« and his Apoſtles, than the deſtruction of ſouls 
« by depriving them of their paſtoral functions. 
« Tt is however manifeſt, that E — takes upon 
« him the ſacerdotal title, and enjoys the emolu- 
ments of it, without doing the duties annex'd to 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


it, is guilty of this crime; for the holy ſcrip- 
ture ſays in expreſs terms, that the ſhepherd who 
neglects his fold, is a real murderer of his flock. 
How then, can any one look upon a conduct 
which naturally tends to the deſtruction of truth, 
of virtue, and of the happineſs of mankind, as 
other than a crime of the blackeſt dye ? As in 
moral productions, the cauſe of good is always 
better than its effects, it ſo holds in the contrary, 
{© with regard to the propagation of vice, that the 
ſource and origin is always worſe than the irre- 
gularities proceeding from it. JT is then evident, 
that whoever brings into the church perſons o 
uncapable, and by ſuch means ruins the hierarchy, 
highly merit cenſure, and the crime is in pro- 
portion to the elevation of ſuch perſon. I con- 
clude from hence, that the apoſtolical ſee which 
has received from our Lord fo great authority 
for ediſication, not for deſtruction, and whole 
power is limited within certain bounds, ought 
not to maintain, much leſs to command a preva- 
rication ſo horrible in itſelf, and fo injurious to 
the church. An attempt of this nature, would 
be an abuſe of that authority, and a ſufficient 
cauſe for depriving the holy fee of ſuch power: 
It would, in effect, be an ill repreſentation of 
che perſon of our Saviour, and too great a re- 
«© moval from the throne of glory. We may ſay, 
that it would be ſitting in the chair of infection, 

and on the fame ſeat with the Devil and Anti- 
chriſt. There is no chriſtian who would live 
within the communion of the church, and pay a 
due reſpect to the apoſtolical fee, who ought to 
obey commands of this nature, tho? even brought. 
« him by an angel from heaven. He ought, on 

the contrary, to revolt, if I may ule the expreſ- 
ſion, againſt ſuch orders, and oppoſe them to 
the utmoſt of his power. By all theſe reaſons, 
fince the inſtructions in queſtion are ſo evidently 
«© oppoſite to the catholick faith, and the holineſs 
of the apoſtolical ſee, I am obliged in duty (far 
from receiving them out of reſpect to the perſon 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


cc 


cc 


from whom they are ſent) abſolutely to reject 


„ them, Your prudence then cannot enjoin me 
any penance, ſince, properly ſpeaking, my 
e retuſal cannot be look'd upon as a rebellion, but 
rather as a filial reſpect; for, in a word, the 
apoſtolical ſee received its commiſſion to edity, 
and not to deſtroy ; and the plenitude of its 
power ought to extend to edification only. But 
<«« theſe proviſions, as they are call'd, tend to no- 
„thing but deſtruction, and is therefore a liberty 
„ which ought not to be authorized by the holy 
« ſee, I ſhall conclude with ſaying, that theſe 
practices are revealed by fleſh and blood, which 
«© cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, and not 
by the father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 

The reading of this letter put Innocent into a 
very great tranſport of rage: » What, ſaid he, 
has this old dotard the aſſurance to cenſure our 
conduct? By St. Peter and St. Paul, I'll make ſo 
„terrible an example of him, as ſhall ſtrike the 
« world with aſtoniſhment |? His paſſion was, 
however, a little moderated by ſome cardinals re- 
preſenting to him the ill conſequences which might 
attend a too great ſeverity ; that the noue of this 
affair muſt neceſſarily be very prejudicial te the 


holy ſee, as it would infallibly give the Engliſh an 


opportunity to examine into the motives : that it 
was to be fear'd, in the temper they were in with 
reference to the court of Rome, and the biſhop of 
Lincoln, for whom they had a very great regard, 
they would think it extraordinary, that a prelate, 
who was ſo generally eſteemed, ſhould be treated 
with uncommon ſeverity : that, on the contrary, 
care ought to be taken to prevent their examining 


into the reaſons he had alledged for his diſobedi- 
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death, but that he, no way concerned at the cen- 
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ence 3 and conſequently *twould be more prudent to | 
uke no manner of notice of this inſolent letter. 


Tho theſe remonſtrances moderated the effects of the 


ntiff's rage, yet they could not thoroughly paci 
im. We learn from the annals of 13 cha 
the biſhop was excommunicated a little before his 


ſure, appealed to the cœleſtial court. This is con- 
firmed by the report of ſeveral hiſtorians, who tell 
us, that the Pope, in a conſiſtory, propoſed the 
taking up the body of the biſhop of Lincoln, and 
caſting it upon a lay-ſtall * ; but the cardinals did 
not agree to it. However, tho' he was excommu- 
nicated, he continued in the exerciſe of his epiſco- 
pal duty 3 and the clergy of his dioceſe, as little 
ſcrupulous as the biſhop, obey'd him to his death. 
The biſhops, his brethren, and even the monks, not- 
withſtanding they ſtrictly adher*d to the Pope's in- 
tereſt, were not much inclined to believe this ex- 
communication was of any great conſequence. Some 
of them, who were at the death of this prelate, af- 
firm they heard divine muſick in the air over the 
houſe in which he dy*'d. We alſo find, that in the 
pontificate of Clement V, the prebends of St. Paul's 
ſtrenuouſly ſolicited the canonization of Groſhead, 
on the teſtimony of ſeveral miracles he had wrought 
ſince his death: but as he was not of that fort oi 
ſaint to whom the roman pontiffs allowed a place 


in their calendar, their requeſt was rejected. Such 


* 


an example of a biſhop who dy*d under the ſentence Cobncs. 
of excommunication, and who, notwithitanding, AY 
paſſes for a ſaint in the country where he lived, is 4 
difficulty I leave to thoſe to clear un, who think 
themſelves concerned. I ſhall only relate one par- 

ticular more on this ſubject, which, it it is not true, 

proves, at leaſt, that the people had a very great 

opinion of the ſanctity. of this prelate. An hifto- 

rian tells us, that Groſhead, ſoon after bis death, 

appeared in his pontifical veſtments to Innocent IV, 

and having ſtruck him on the fide with his croſier, 

gave him a ſevere reprimand, adding, the pontiff 

was fo territy*d at this apparition, that of two days 

after he did not eat. I have nothing to ſay to the 

truth of the relation, I ſhall only draw this conſe- 

quence, that notwithſtanding Groſhead dy'd excom- 

municated by the Pope, and with ſentiments very 

oppoſite to thoſe of the court of Rome, the hiſto- 

rian ſhews he beiieved him happy. 

Groſhead compoſed ſeveral treatiſes 3 among 
others he tranſlated into latin the teſtament of the 
twelve patriarchs of which John of Baſingſtock, 
who had found it at Athens, gave him a copy. 

Tis not well known in what time the original was 
wrote. Doctor Cave imagines it was in the ſecond 
century. Dodwell places it in the firſt, and others 
believe it compoſed by ſome jew before the birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt. | 


SEE F138 


Et de le faire jetter ala voirie, are Rapin's words; jetter quelqu'un a la voirie, is figuratively to deny one chriſtian burial : 
but as the biſnop had been already buried, I have tranſlated it in the literal ſenſe. 


The End of the Eighth Book. 
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Containing the Reigns of EDwaRD I, and Epwarp IL 


*EDWARD I, Surnam'd Lonesxanxs, the Ninth King of England 
| ſince the ConQUEST. | 


zENRY III dying in the abſence of 
> his ſon Edward, gave the malecontents 
Ha favourable opportunity for raiſing 
new commotions; his death was, how- 

ever, attended with no ill conſequence. 
Leiceſter's party was too much depreſs'd to make 
any attempt; and had any other reſtleſs ſpirit taken 
advantage of this conjuncture, to diſturb the tran- 
quility of the kingdom, the good opinion the peo- 
ple had entertain'd of Edward, would have ren- 
der'd their deſigns ineffectual. This prince, during 
the laſt years of his father's reign, had made a very 
conſiderable figure. The victory at Eveſham, the 
reduction of the rebels in the ifle of Ely, and the 
clemency he ſhew'd them after their ſurrender, were 
ſtill freſh in the minds of the Engliſh, and inſpired 
them with admiration and eſteem for his uncommon 
merit. They were ſatisfy'd he would entirely ap- 
ply himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhing the quiet of the king- 
dom, which had received ſuch violent ſhocks under 


— 


the adminiſtrations of the two laſt Kings. And ſo Fowary l. 
far were they from ſhewing any inclination towards xv 
the diſaffected, that they appeared extremely impa- AN 1272. 
tient to ſee their new ſovereign, on whom they 
grounded all the hopes of their future proſperity and 
welfare. Notwithſtanding he was abſent, and they 
had heard nothing from him, yet all the barons unani- 
mouſly took the oath of allegiance, and wrote to him The barons 
in the moſt reſpectſul and ſubmiſſive terms, to preſs take an oath 
his returning, as ſoon as poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of * 23 A 
the throne of his anceſtors. While they waited for ing his _—_ 
the King's return, they aſſembled at London, to ge, 
put the regency into the hands of ſuch among them 
as were eſteem'd the beſt qualified. The choice 
falling upon the archbiſhop of York, and the carls 
of Cornwal and Cheſter, the parliament, which 
ſoon after met, confirmed all the meaſures they had 
taken for preſerving the peace of the kingdom. 

This parliament was compoſed both of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the repreſentatives of 


— — 


_ 4 


* He was, indeed, the fourth King of this name, there having been three in the time of the Saxons. It was therefore the 
cuſtom, in mentioning this Edward and the two following, to ſay Edward I, Edward II, Edward III, with the addition of 


poſt conqueſtum, after the conqueſt; but this addition was neglected by degrees, 


every 
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Enw.I. every county, and of every principal town or city. | 
Ax' 1272. The fame method had been obſerved under the ad- 
WWW miniſtration of the earl of Leiceſter, during the laſt 
King's confinement : but thoſe aſſemblies were not 
call'd by a legal authority. I will not here take up- 
on me to examine whether the commons had, before 
chat time, a right to be repreſented in parliament, it 
being too perplex'd an affair, and in which we have 
but little light 3 it is ſufficient to aſſert, that they un- 
queſtionably were poſſeſsd of that privilege in the 
reign of Edward I. and have enjoy'd it down to 
this time, without any interruption. 

Edward ar. Edward, unacquainted with what had happen'd 

rives in Sicily. in England, continu'd his voyage, and arriv'd in S1- 
cily, where Charles of Anjou received him with all 
the honours due to his rank and merit. He had the 
frſt advice of his father's death at Meſſina, which 
touch'd him more ſenſibly than that of his eldeſt fon 
John, of which he receiv'd an account at the ſame 
time. In leaving Sicily, he made Rome 1n his way, 


where he ſtopp'd ſome time to lee the new Pope, his 


particular friend, who had accompanied him to 
Paleſtine, with the character of legate : from hence 
he took the rout of France, and paſs'd thro' Bur- 
gundy. As he was reputed a prince of great bra- 
Aw 1273. very and addreſs, the count de Chalons, who va- 
Is preſent at a Jued himſelf upon having the ſame character, in- 
Rn at vited him to a tournament, which was to be held in 
On a ſhort time in his country; and even ſent him a 
ſort of challenge, which Edward, without inſiſting 
upon his ſuperior birth and dignity, readily ac- 
cepted : tho' a King of England might handſoml) 
have excuſed himſelf from entering the lifts with a 
count de Chalons. The King, no doubt, was atraid 
of caſting a blemiſh on his reputation by declining 
it ; for even the Pope, who wrote to him upon this 
ſubject, could not difluacle him from his retolution. 
Some hiſtorians tell us, that the Burgundians did 
not act with the ſtricteſt honour in oblerving the re- 
gulations made on ſuch occaſions; and ſay, that 
the tournament was changed into a real engagement, 
in which the Engliſh had the advantage; and that 
it was call d, the little battle of Chälons. 
He viſits the As he paſs'd thro' France, he could not avoid 
King of going to Paris, and paying a viſit to that King, 
France at Pa- who ſhew'd him all poſſible marks of regard and 
os friendſhip. Edward, at this time, did homage to 


Goes from Philip for the province of Guienne 3 and going at- 
—_ terwards to Bourdeaux, reccived the like acknow- 
| ledgment of his ſovereignty, from the Vaſſals of 
that dutchy. It has been fail by ſome, that Gaſton 

Mezerai. 


de Moncade, viſcount de Bearn, unwilling to per- 
form this ceremony of ſubjection, was arreſted in 
that city, where he met the King: tho? it is indeed 
true, the viſcount promiſed not to quit Edwart's 
court without his permiſſion, yet the differences be- 
tween the King and this nobleman, had no manner 
of relation to the homage demanded for Bearn. It 
Rymer's Fee- Maniteſtly appears by Rymer's Fœdera, that thoſe 
dera. V. II. diſputes were upon a quite different ground, than 
P. 132. what has been * They were, however, at 
length, terminated at Limoges by the interpoſition 
of D' Accurſe, an eminent lawyer, at that time in 
the King's ſervice. 

Ax“ 1274 Edward having ſettled his affairs in Guienne, ſet 
He arrives in out for England, where he was received with all 
pr) — poſſible marks of honour and affection; having added 

do his former merit, by his late expedition to Pa- 
leſtine. In few days after his arrival, he was crown'd 
with Eleanor his conſort; Alexander III, King of 
Scotland, the duke of — +. and all the nobility 
of the kingdom being preſent at the ceremony. 
Hiſtorians have obſerved, that on this occaſion, five 
hundred horſes were let looſe in the fields, to be 
free prize to thoſe who could take them, 
The King's firſt care after his coronation, was 
thoroughly to examine into the affairs of his king- 


authority, by oppreſling the ſubject. This firſt ſtep 
produced a wonderful effect upon the people; who, 
from hence concluding, that he deſign'd to govern 
after a manner quite different to his grandfather and 
father, confidently expected from ſuch a beginning, 
a peaceable and happy reign. It was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that Edward, to prevent any domeſtick 
troubles, which might obſtruct the great deſigns 
he meditated, ſhould make himſelf both beloved 
and feared by his ſubjects. 


chaſtize Lleweline Prince of Wales, who, durin 

the late commotions in England, had given ſuffici- 
ent proof of his being a very ca ngerous neighbour 
as he was always ready, to ſupport the Engliſh male- 
contents. The earl of Leiceſter could never have 
arrived at ſuch a height of power, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of this Prince; nor could the earl of Glo- 
ceſter have made himſelf fo formidable, without 
the ſupplies furniſhed him by Lleweline. The con- 
duct of this Prince, both on thoſe occaſions, and 
many others, had determined Edward to render him 


incapable of doing any farther miſchief ; but the cir- 


cumſtances of the times, and his voyage to the 
holy land, had obliged him to deter the execution of 
his deſign. Lleweline was no ſtranger to Edward's 
reſolutions, whom he look'd upon as his greateſt 
enemy 3 but the precautions he took to ſhelter 
himſelf from his reſentment, produced a quite con- 
trary effect, as they gave the King a pretence for 


attacking him. | | | 

I have already obſerved, that old Lleweline, ay 1+-;. 
grandfather of this we are now mentioning, ren- Ground of the 
der'd himſelf tributary and vaſſal to Henry III, » 


and that his ſucceſſor did homage to that King tor 
the whole principality of Wales. Tho' the Welſh, 
after that, made ſome attempts to ſhake off this 
yoke, ſo far as even to offer their homage to the 
Pope, yet did they not ſucceed. Notwithſtanding the 
troubles which haraſſed England in the laſt reign, 
the prince of Wales was, however, look'd upon as 
1 vaſſal of the crown, and immediately after the 
death of Henry III, before his ſon's return, Llew- 


King; but this he ſlighted. Wherefore, Edward, 
the new King, upon his arrival ſummon'd him a 
ſecond time to do homage, and, as a vaſſal, to 
attend his coronation. Lleweline, notwithſtanding, 
found reaſons for excuſing himſelf. He pretended 
the Engliſh had not obſerved the laſt treaty of 
peace, but had committed ſeveral outrages upon 
his trontiers, for which he demanded a reparation. 
To deprive this Prince of all grounds for evaſion, 
the King appointed commiſſioners to adjuſt every 
thing, and at the ſame time ſummon'd him again 
to do homage ; but this produced no better effect 
than the two former citations. Lleweline, in the 
mean time, being informed, that the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was preparing to excommunicate him, 
and interdict his country, to ward off this blow, 
wrote to the Pope. The methods he made uſe of 
to engage the court of Rome in his intereſt, were 
ſo efficacious, that the Pope forbad the archbiſhop's 
proceeding, while he was willing to do homage in 
his own country: but Edward, not fatisfy'd with 
thoſe evaſions, ſent a peremptory citation, with 
which Lleweline thought there could be no diſpenſ- 
ing; he would, however, leave no method unel- 
ſay'd to avoid ſubmitting to it, and therefore pre- 
tended he was not obliged to do homage but to the 


King in perſon, and upon the frontiers of their re- 
ſpective 


OOK IX 
dom, to which end he appointed commiſſioners to Eyy 
make a ſtrict ſurvey of the quantity and quality Ay' 
of all the lands held of the crown throughout every 
county. They alſo had inſtructions to examine into, He ena, 
and puniſh the miſdemeanors of the magiſtrates, **miſſione 
who, for ſome time, had but too much abuled their 2g the couy 


The firſt of theſe He deſign u 
deſigns, and what he had moſt at heart, was to chaſtize th, 


Prince of 
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ales. 


Rym. Fed. 
cline was ſummon'd to do homage to the abſent V. II. p. 26. 
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Book IX. 


I. ſpective dominions : 


2 127 ;. agreed, but falling ill on his journey to Shrewſbury, 
AA the homage was defer' d to another time. Llew- 


eline repented afterwards of the ſteps he had taken; 
and from that time, nothing could prevail with him 
to put himſelf in the power of a monarch whom he 
look'd upon as his inveterate enemy. The King, 
after ſeveral other fruitleſs ſummons, found he muſt 
be obliged to employ more efficacious means: but 
being deſirous to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom 
before he engaged in a war with his neighbours, he 
Nm. Fed. Only, for the preſent, cited Lleweline before the 
VI p. 68. Parliament, which was to meet towards the begin- 
ning of the following year; but he did not appear, 
and alledged for his juſtification, that the King 
having on ſeveral occaſions diſcover'd a very great 
animoſity towards him, he could not truſt himſelf 
in the power of an avow'd enemy. He, however, 
proteſted, that he was ready to do homage 1n his 
own country, if the King would fend commiſſioners 
thither to receive it; or even in a third place, 
where he might be out of danger; offering, more- 
over, to go to any part of England, provided the 
King would ſend him the Prince his eldeſt fon, 
with the earl of Gloceſter, and the high chancellor, 
as hoſtages. This haughty anſwer but the more 
confirmed Edward in his reſolution ; tho? he dif- 
ſembled for the preſent, that he might not interrupt 
the proceedings of the parliament, which was em- 
ploy'd in affairs of the greateſt conſequence ; viz. 
the making excellent laws for ſecuring the peace and 
liberty of the people, the immunities of the church, 
gute of and the privileges of the clergy. Theſe laws were 
Weſtminſter. Called the ſtatutes of Weſtminſter. 
a0 1276. After the parliament broke up, the King apply'd 
Fdw. attacks himſelf in earneſt to the deſign of carrying the war 
= rince of into Wales, to puniſh Lleweline's diſobedience. 
„While he was making theſe preparations, he had 
advice the privateers of Briſtol had taken a ſhip, on 
board which was one of the late carl of Leiceſter's 
daughters, going to Lleweline, to whom ſhe was 
contracted. The Welſh Prince ſent immediately 
to Edward to have his wife reſtored to him; but 
the King refuſing to comply, he imagined a war 
muſt neceſſarily enſue, which accordingly happen'd ; 
for as ſoon as Edward had taken all neceſſary mea- 
ſures, he aſſembled the peers of the kingdom, who 
declared Lleweline guilty of rebellion : upon which, 
war was proclaimed againſt him. Lleweline now 
repented his having puſhed things to ſuch extremi- 
ries : wherefore, to lay the ſtorm which threatened 
him, he ſubmiſſively ſued for peace, and at the 
ſame time requeſted the King to ſend him the lady 
Rym. Fad, to whom he was contracted. The King refuſed to 
VI. p. 68. comply with either of his requeſts, but on condi- 
tion he obliged himſelf to repair the damage he had 
done on the frontiers of England, during the for- 
mer wars; but as Lleweline would not ſubmit him- 
ſelf to ſuch terms, the war began, but was not car- 
ried on with vigour during the firſt campaign. 


A 1277. Towards the beginning of the following ſpring, 
4 poder Edward having aſſemled a numerous army, and 


marched into the enemy's country, order'd the cut- 
ting a great road thro* a vaſt foreſt, to open a 
* for penetrating to the N heart of Wales: 
ut before he advanced farther, he built the caſtle 
of Flint and Rutland, which not only ſecured the 
entrance at any time into that princi ality, but alſo 
a retreat in caſe of neceſſity. The Welſh being in 
no condition to oppoſe him, he advanced forward, 
and purſued them as far as the mountain Snowdon, 
their uſual place of retreat and ſafety, whenpreſs'd by 
the Engliſh. His fleet at the fame time attack'd 
the iſle of Angleſey, which made but a faint re- 
ſiſtance. | 
Lleweline finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe ſo 
N an enemy, who attack'd him with all his 
. 


to which Edward readily 


— — 


obliged the Prince of Wales to 8 him Angleſey, 


forces, was obliged to ſue with great humility for NTp w. I. 


ſterling for the charges of the war: and as Ed: Who ſubmits 
ward was willing td reſtore him the iſle of Angleſey, 
he conſented to hold it of the crown of England for 
the future, and to pay a yearly acknowledgment of 
a thouſand marks. He alſo obliged himſelf to give 
entire ſatisfaction to his brother David, who had 
taken refuge with the King, and to! ſend hoſtages 
for the performance of theſe articles. The Prince Ay 1278. 
of Wales being very much humbled by this morti- Rym. Fed. 
fying treaty, Edward was, for the preſent, ſatisfy'd V, I. p. 91. 
with the honour of his victory. He generouſly 
ſent back the hoſtages, and beſides, acquitted him 
of the ſums he had engaged to pay. He, however, 


back his hol- 
tages. | 


on condition he dy*d without iſſue. Atterwards he ibid. 95. 
ſent him the lady to whom he was' contracted, and | 
did him the honour of being preſent at his nuptials. 

David, Lleweline's brother, he created earl of Den- 

bigh ; and, to attach him to the intereſt of Eng- 

land, marry'd him to an -Engliſh heireſs of a very 
conſiderable fortune. O17 | 

The proſperous ſucceſs of the war in Wales, was Ax! 1279. 
immediately follow'd by the Acquiſition Edward 
made in France of the country of Ponthieu and 
Montreuil, which fell to the Queen his wife, by 
the death of the Queen of Caſtile her mother, who 
had enjoy'd that feof. To obtain the inveſtiture 
trom the King of France of this inheritance, he was 
obliged to confirm the treaty made by Henry III, 
while he was priſoner with the earl of Leiceſter, 
and to renounce his right to Anjou and Normandy, 
as his father had before done, He reſerved, how- 
ever, a rent of thirty livres, to be iſſuing out of 
the revenues of the latter of theſe provinces, poſſi- 
bly with a view of perpetuating a teſtimony that it 
had once been the patrimony of his anceſtors, 

After the concluſion of this affair, Edward ap-' Several Jews 
ply'd himſelf, with great aſſiduity, to the redreſſing puniſhed for 
the ill ſtate of the coin, which had been very much 
alter'd and adulterated during the troubles of the 
former reign 3 and, upon information, that the 
Jews had the greateſt hand in this miſchief, he or- 
der'd all of that nation, who were in the kingdom, to 
be ſcized on the ſame day, to prevent the eſcape of 
the guilty. Upon a ſtrict examination of the affair, 
two hundred and eighty of thoſe people, found 
guilty of clipping or coining bad money, or of aſſiſt- 
ing 1n uttering it, were executed. 

An affair of another nature, but of no leſs im- Statute of 
portance to the publick, gave the King a new op- Mortnain. 
portunity of ſhewing the reſolution he had taken to 
reform the abuſes of the kingdom. The people 
had long complain'd of an exorbitant increaſe of rhe 
wealth of the clergy and monaſteries, but were ne- 
ver able, *till Edward's time, to apply proper re- 
medies for putting a ſtop to an evil ſo injurious to 
the ſtate. The barons, who had forced the great 
charter from king John, took care to have a clauſe 
inſerted for prohibiting the ſubjects alienating their 
lands in favour of the church : but this article, as 
well as ſeveral others, were very indifferently ob- 
ſerved. The complaints on the above ſubject, 
were renew'd in the beginning of this reign, in 
which the people hoped to ſee all abuſes redreſſed. 

It was demonſtrated to the King, that in time all 
the lands would fall into the hands of the clergy, if 
private people were permitted to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates in favour of the church. In effect, as the 
church never dies, is always gaining, and never ali- 
enating any of its poſſeſſions, its wealth mult con- 
ſequently have increaſed to an extravagant degree, 
and it muſt, in the end, have had poſſeſſion of all 
the lands in the kingdom. Edward having maturely 


the province 
of Poitou. 


coin, 


| examin'dthis affair, calPd a parliament, in which he 


; P propoſed 


— 


peace; which was granted, but upon very hard con- An* 127%. 
ditions, being obliged to pay fifty thouſand pound 


to hard terms 


Edward ſends 


dw. obtains 


debaſeing the 


th. K 4 
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Enw. I. propoſed the making a law to remedy this abuſe. 
An? 1279, The propoſition. was received with joy, and a ſta- 
nie was accordingly made for reſtraining all pexfons 


| from diſpoſing of their eſtates in favour of any com- 
panies or bodies politick, which have perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſions, without the King's expreſs licence. This 
was calb'd the ſtatute of Mortmain, being intended 
to hinder the lands from falling into dead hands; 
that is, into ſuch as were of no advantage to the 

King and the publick, there being no hopes of their 
eeuoer changing maſters. 

An' 1286, The endeayours of the parliament, called the fol- 
Statute of Quo low ing year for remedying another abuſe, undeſign- 
warranto. edly produced a greater. During the troubles: of 

| the two former reigns, ſeveral per ſons had poſlſels'd 
themſelves of lands which did not belong to them. 

The crown had alſo ſuffered by this diſorder. To 

remedy which, and to reſtore every man to his 

property, the parliament made an act, very juſt in 

irſelt; tor it obliged all perſons in poſſeſſion, of any 

conteſted lands, to ſhew in what manner it was ac- 

uired, and to produce their original titles, before 

: judges of the courts of law, in order to be ex- 

amin'd. This law was call'd the ſtature of Quo 
 warranto, from an engliſh word warrant ; that is, 

an act which ſecures the poſſeſſion of any thing. So 

=> you an the writ of Quo warranto is properly to demand of 
* any one, by what warrant, or upon what founda- 
tion he poſſeſſes the eſtate in queſtion. Tho! this 
was a juſt and neceſſary law, yet the King being ſe- 
duced by ill counſel, and the deſire of amafling 
money, made uſe of it, contrary to the intention 
of parliament, to oppreſs his ſubjects. He was, 
no doubt, appriz'd, that amongſt the great num- 
ber of tenants who held their lands of the 
crown, many. muſt have loſt their title deeds and 
charters, and he endeavour'd to take advantage of 
ſuch their misfortune, under colour of putting the 
ſtatute in execution : to which end he iſſued out a 
proclamation, requiring all the crown tenants to 
produce their titles betore the judges. This pro- 
clamation was eſteem'd the ſource of a very great 
oppreſſion. In effect, thoſe who were firſt attack'd, 
and could not ſhew their original titles, deeds, or 
writings, tho they could prove a long poſſeſſion, 


were obliged to pay great ſums of money to the | 


King to preſerve their eſtates. This evil would 
have ſpread much farther, if the reſolution of the 
earl of Warren had not ſtopp'd its 3 This 
lord appearing before the judges, and being required 
to ſhew the original title of his eſtate, anſwer'd, 
drawing an old ruſty ſword, *twas by that inſtru- 
ment his anceſtors had acquir'd it, and by the ſame he 
reſolved to keep it to his death. So bold an anſwer 
might very well be feared would expoſe the carl to 
great danger, but it produced a ave contrary ef- 
tet : it ſhew'd the King how difficult it would be 
to extort money from his nobility under fo trifling 
a, pretence, — ſuch procedure being attended 
with very ill conſequences. He plainly ſaw there 
were ſtill among the barons, men as ready to run 
all hazards for the preſervation of their eſtates and 
privileges, as thoſe who liv'd in the reigns of John 
and Henry III; and learnt from this inquiſition, that 
his pretenſions were, in the eye of the people, very 
unjuſt, as they really were. Theſe reflections 
wrought upon the King to recal his 
upon 1 the joy of the people ſufficiently diſco- 
vered their ſenſe of the oppreſſion. On the other 
hand, the King's injuſtice was leſs prejudicial to him, 
than his moderation advantageous. His ſubjects 


F.arl Warren's 
reſolute an- 
Wer. 


The King re- 
vokes his pro- 


. roclamation; 
clamation. 


charged his miniſters with every thing blamable in 
his conduct, and attributed the honour of the redreſs 
to his own prudence. Whatever glory that prince 
might have acquired by his conqueſts, the victory 
over himſelf, on this occaſion, added a greater luſtre 


ENGLAND. 
The conquering provinces and Kingdoms which Epw J 
did not png, t0 him, is infinitely leſs glorious to a Ax" 14g 
rince, than his voluntarily deſiſting from a preten- V. 
17 E 8 33 | 
Theſe Ic urs were interrupted - by War vi 

Lleweline's revolt; who. not veing able to bear the Wal 
Engliſh yoke but with the greateſt uneaſineſs, made 
new attempts to ſhake it off; which produced no 
other effect, than that of bringing on his ruin. 
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Three things chiefly contributed to engage him in 
this enterprize: the firſt was, the reſtleſs temper of 


his brother David. Notwithſtanding all the care 
Edward had taken to gain his affection by a num 
ber of good offices, he was conſtantly importuning 
his brother to take arms, to recover the liberty of 
his country. He thought himſelf nearly concern'd 
in this undertaking, as Lleweline had no children, 
and he was the preſumptive heir. The ſecond rea- 
ſon which inclined Lleweline to a war, was a cer- 
tain prophecy of the: famous Merlin, The Welſh 
fancied t d diſcover'd, in that ſuppos'd predic- 
tion, that Lleweline was deſtin'd to wear the diadem 
of Brutus, the firſt King, as it was imagin'd, of all 
Albion. This whim had ſo entirely poſſeſs'd them 
and their Prince, that they built upon it as upon a 
ſolid foundation. The third motive, and indeed 
the only one alledged by Lleweline, was founded 
upon {ome grievances, a particular of which he de- 
liver'd to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who endea- 
vour'd to diſpoſe him to peace. If thoſe grievances (of 
which one hiſtorian has given us the ſubſtance 
were true, *tis certain the Prince of Wales had but 
too much reaſon to attempt freeing himſelf from the 
yoke impoſed. But Edward refuſed to hear his 
complaints. This cruelty made Lleweline ſenſible 
he could no otherwife ſecure himſelf from a ſubjec- 
tion he looked upon as a real flavery, than by a vi- 
gorous defence. Wherefore he had recourſe to his 
{word ; ſurprized the lord Clifford, who commanded 
for the king upon the frontiers, kill'd ſeveral of 
his men, and carry'd him away priſoner. After this, 
he advanced farther into the country, where he made 
great devaſtation, and defeated the earls of Northum- 
berland and Surrey, who had been ſent into thoſe parts 
to check his progreſs. 

Edward was not a little My ug fo to find his Ax' 1282. 
troops defeated by the Welſh ; but hoping he ſhould Edvard. 
be more fortunate, if he went in perſon, he drew _ 3 
together a numerous army, to humble the haugnti- 8 Welk, 
— of Lleweline. While his troops were on the 
march towards the frontiers of Wales, he paid a vi- 
ſit to the Queen his mother, who was retired to the 
monaſtery of Amberſpury. This Princeſs, pre- , gaious 
poſſeſs'd in favour of the late King her huſband, miracle attri- 
ſhew'd him a man, who boaſted his having reco- buted to 
ver'd his ſight upon the tomb of Henry III, thro Hewy III. 
his interceſſion. She thought, no doubt, he would 
have received this account with great ſatisfaction; 
but was very much ſurprized to hear him ſay, he was 
ſo well convinced of the juſtice of the late King his 
father, that he did not queſtion, were it in his power, 
but he would ſooner take from, than reſtore ſight to 
ſuch an impoſtor. 

Edward, after a very ſhort ſtay with the Queen. 
his mother, ſet out to place himſelf at the head of 
his army. He enter'd Wales without oppoſition, 
Lleweline being retired to Snowdon mountain; a poſt 
in which there was no attacking him. This, how- 
ever, did not diſcourage Edward, who reſolving to 
inveſt his enemy, poſſeſs d himſelf of all the avenues 
by which he might poſſibly eſcape. Nothing could 
more diſcover the deſire he had of ſucceeding in his 
enterprize, than his undertaking what none of his 
predeceſſors ever durſt attempt. After he had care- 
fully ſupply'd all the 1 with troops, he 


to his character, than did all his military exploits. 


order*d a bridge of boats to be made over the river 
Mennay, oppoſite to Bangor, that he might 2 
| Ome: 
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Eo w. I. ſome troops into Angleſey. But foreſeeing that the 


Rutland, which he had built in the courſe of the 
former war, to wait the iſſue. No doubt, Lleweline 
would have wearied out his enemy's patience in the 
14 he had taken, if by an unexpected accident he 

not been drawn in to loſe this advantage. Some 
of the Engliſh, who were in the iſle of Angleſey, 
paſſing the bridge juſt mention d, to reconnoitre the 
country, were attack d by the Welſh, and purſued 
ſo Ki that moſt of them were either kilFd or 
drown'd, as they endeavoured to regain the iſland. 
This ſmall advantage made Lleweline believe hea- 
ven began to declare in his favour z and, that Mer- 
lin's prophecy, would be ſoon accompliſh'd. Poſſeſ- 
ſed with this flattering idea, he came down into the 
plain, without conſidering the: inequality of forces, 
to give the Engliſh battle: but he ſoon experienced 
leveline de- his hopes ill-grounded, for bis army was entirely 
ated and routed, and he himſelf ſlain upon the ſpot. Some 
ſain. letters in cypher were found in his pockets, by which 
Rym. Feed. it appeared, he had held great intelligence in Eng- 
\.JI-P-224: land: but Edward did not think fit to make any 
ſtrict inquiry into the affair. To ſtrike a terror into 
thoſe who were engaged with Lleweline, he order'd 


His head ſet Tower walls, that his ſubjects might judge what lit- 
upon the tow- tle mercy they were like to expect from their King, 
e of London. ſince a Cn Prince was, by his orders, treated 
with ſuch infamy. | 
This was the end of a Prince deſcended from Ro- 
derick. the great, of whom I have elſewhere ſpo- 
ken, and from one of the moſt ancient ſovereign 
houſes in Europe. With him expired the liberty of 
his country. The Welſh being diſcouraged by the 
death of their Prince, and by their defeat, and be- 
ning in no condition to make any longer reſiſtance, 
Eduard ſeizes Edward eaſily poſſeſs'd himſelf of the whole coun- 
on Wales. try; the greateſt part of which, he diſtributed a- 
mong his officers and courtiers, reſerving only the 
ſovereignty and the fortify'd places. 


1 pts _ Some time after this, David, the brother of 
deat 


David, Lleweline, who was ranging thro' the country, 
brother of had the misfortune to be taken by the Engliſh and 
Leveline. ſent to Rutland, where the King ſtill continued. He 

vainly deſired the favour of throwing himſelf at Ed- 
ward's feet, to implore his mercy. As he was the 
laſt of his family, Edward reſolved to ſecure his con- 
queſt by his death; accordingly he order'd him to 
dym. Fed. be eſcorted to Shrewſbury, where he was condemn'd 
V. II. p. 247. by the parliament there aſſembled, to ſuffer as a 
traitor. This rigorous ſentence was executed without 
omiting the leaſt circumſtance of the infamy, in favour 
Whoſe head Of that unhappy ſufferer. His head was expoſed for 
is ſet up with a ſpectacle near that of the Prince his brother, and 
lis brother's. his quarters ſent to York, Briſtol, Northampton, 
and Wincheſter. 

Edward's ſeverity to that Prince has been related 
by all the hiſtorians, but none of them thought fit 
to employ one moment in exploding the procedure; 
tho? it was an action hardly to be palliated. If the 
ſtrictneſs of law would have authorized the paſſing 
the ſentence of death upon him, was it not extreme- 
ly barbarous to execute a Prince of a ſovereign houſe, 
after a manner which was not practis'd down to that 
time, when criminals were any way diſtinguiſhed 
by their birth? But what would not thoſe very 
hiſtorians have faid, if a King of France had taken 
a brother of a King of England in battle, and or- 
der'd him to be ignominiouſly hang d upon a gal- 
lows ? Or if he had found the body ot the King 


himſelf Nain in battle, and order'd his head to be 


put upon the walls of the Baſtile ? 


Wales unites Edward having thus got poſſeſſion of Wales, he 
to England. conſider'd 4 oe ve 


lity of being deprived of it by any accident: the 


128g. blockade would be tedious, he left the command of 
WV it to Roger Mortimer, and went to the caſtle of 


the lo 
his head, crown'd with ivy, to be placed on the 


birth to a Prince, who was baptized 


on the means to put it beyond a poſſibi- 


renn 7 


beſt expedient he could think of, was uniting this Ep w. I. 
country to the crown of England. To this end he An' 


calPd a parliament, in which it was reſolved, that . 


Wales ſhould inſeparably be annex d to the crown. 
Thus it was that the Welſh, the ſmall remnant of 
the ancient Britons, Joſt their liberty, after having, 
in that nook of the kingdom, preſerved it above 
eight hundred years. We cannot; without injuſtice, 
deny them the encomums owing to that conſtancy 
with which they had hitherto defended their country, 
by the ſole force of their own arms. Without fo- 
reign alliances, and without a maritime power; they 
maintain'd themſelves againſt the Kings of England, 
whether Saxons or Normans, of whom the greater 
part had attempted, with forces infinitely ſuperior, to 
ſubmit them to their dominion. It is true, Ney were 
often oblig d to pay tribute to thoſe monarchs, but 
notwithſtanding, they were always a diſtinct nation 
from the Engliſh, and ſabje&t to their own laws. 
The preſervation of their liberty was not folely ow- 
ing to their bravery ; their policy in artfully foment- 
ng the diviſions of their neighbours, greatly con- 
tributed to its ſupport '; till at Tength, the appointed 
time for loſing that ineſtimable bleſſing happen'd in 
the = of Edward I. However, we may fay, if 

of liberty could admit a recompence, the 
Welſh have reaſon for conſolation, as they are be- 
come one people with their conquerors. Since the 
time of this conqueſt, they have enjoy'd the fame 
laws and privileges, which render the Engliſh the 
moſt happy nation of the known world. 


1283, 


The ſatisfaction Edward received in the conqueſt Ax“ 1284. 
of Wales, was immediately follow'd by a very ſe- Death of Al- 


vere affliction, occaſion'd by the death of his fon 
Alphonſo, a prince of great _ he had attain'd 
to his twelfth year, and was ſoon to have married 
the only daughter of Florent, earl of Holland. This 
was the third ſon Edward loſt within the ſpace of a 
few years. John, his eldeſt, who died before his 


phonſo, the 
King's ſon. 
Rym. Fed. 
V. II. p. 175. 


return from the Holy-land, and Henry his ſecond, Rym. Feed. 
contracted to the only daughter of Theobald, King V. II. p. 18. 


of Navarre. 


Notwithſtanding the Welſh were entirely ſub- girth of Ed- 


dued, they could not, every opportunity which of- ward, the 
fer'd, forbear ſhewing the regret with which they King's fon. 


bore their ſubjection to the Engliſh. Some of them 
had even the courage to tell the King, that he would 
never peaceably enjoy their country, till it was put 
under the government of a prince of their own na- 
tion. If we may credit ſome hiſtorians, this bold 
declaration wrought upon the King to give them a 
ſort of ſatisfaction. They ſay he reſolved, from that 
time, to inveſt the Prince, of whom he hoped the 
ueen his conſort was then big (and would ſoon be 
deliver'd) in that principality, and with that view 
ſhe went to, and lay in at Caernarvan, a town in 
Wales, where, according to his hopes, ſhe gave 
y the name of 

Edward, and had the ſurname of Caernarvan, the 
place of his nativity. They farther add, that im- 
mediately after the Queen's delivery, he calPd to- 


gether the ſtates of Wales, and let them know he 


had reſolved to appoint them a Prince born in their 
own country, and an entire ſtranger to the Engliſh 
language. After this introduction, he acquainted 
them with the Queen's being deliver'd of a Prince at 
Caernarvan. But other writers, leſs credulous no 
doubt, eſteeming this circumſtance as very childiſh, 
thought it below their mentioning 3 and, in reality, 
it was but a wretched kind of equivocation, very un- 
likely to give the people ſatisfaction, and no way 
ſuitable to Edward's character. Beſides, it is noto- 
rious, the young Prince was not inveſted in the prin- 
cipality of Wales till the year 1301, when he was 
ſeventeen years of age. ; 
England, by the conqueſt of Wales, and the unj- 


verſal eſteem which the King had acquired _— 


_—_— 
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Ep w. I. his ſubjects, my in a profound calm, we find no | 


An? 1284. conſiderable tranſactions in the kingdom, *till the 
var with Scotland; _ wherefore I ſhall very lightly 
touch on theſe domeſtick affairs, and content my 
{lf with relating only ſome of the principal circum- 
ſtances, 1 4 | 
We find in the year 1285, that the King took 
away, the charter of London; that he deprived the 
mayor of his office, for taking a bribe from the ba- 
kers, and that he appointed another by his own au- 
thority : but in ſome ſhort: time after, the city making 
a preſem to the King, recover'd their charter. 
The King calld a parhament the ſame year, in 
which ſome additions were made to the ancient ſta- 
tutes, under the name of the ſtatutes. of Weſtmin- 
ſter the ſecond. 200 | x Neko (db bes 6194 
aw 1286. -, In 1286, Edward order'd all the Jews, diſperſed 
The King ex- throughout the whole kingdom, to be ſeiz d on 
means ch ne One and the ſame day. The commons granted him 
Town rom me A ſubſidy of the fiftieth part of all the perſonal eftares, 
| to induce. his expelling thoſe ſtrangers. who. were a 
burthen to the nation, He promiſed to _— 
with: this requeſt ; but having obtain'd the ſubſidy, 
he granted 46 a reſpite, for which they paid very 
dearly. | 
1 the middle of the ſame year, three im- 
portant affairs call'd Edward into France, where he 
reſided upwards of three years; and as nothing of 
moment happen'd in. England during that time, I 
ſhall take notice of thoſe affairs only in which he 
Motives for there engaged. The firſt of theſe was, the demand 
the voyage. he made at the French court of the provinces which 
had been taken from King John and King Henry III: 
this affair occaſion*d a long negotiation. The ſecond 
related to the homage which he was to pay to Philip 
le bel, the fair, King of France, who ſucceeded Philip 
the Bold his father. The third was, the accommo- 
dation he undertook to procure between the houſes 
of Arragon and Anjou, with regard to the king- 
dom of Sicily. | 7 
The King finding that his preſence was not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in his kingdom, which at that time 
9 enjoy'd an undiſturbed quiet, left the regency to the 
The earl of ear] of Pembroke, and embark'd for France, where 
: NE '© he employ'd a whole year in ſolliciting the reſtitution 
_ of the provinces, of which the crown of England 
lad been diſpoſſeſꝰd by the predeceſſors of Philip the 
Edward's ne- fair. But all, his application on that ſubject had 
gonanets 4 proved fruitleſs; the court of France being then in 
— ry mw” too flouriſhing a condition to apprehend any danger 
f from England, was deaf to his propoſals. The 
only advantage reap'd by that negociation, was a 
penſion of ſix thouſand livres, yielded him in 
conſideration of his pretenſions to ſome lands on the 
other ſide of the river Charente, of which Phili 
kept poſſeſſion, contrary to the ancient treaties. ſc 
A new treaty was upon this foot, the two monarchs ſign'd a new 
between Id. one; after which Edward did homage to Philip. 
on and hi- The form of this homage, which was in general 
pe the fair. | SS, ge 
terms only, and the proteſtations preceding it, plain- 


Ax' 1285. 


He goes into 
France. 


ly demonſtrate, that Edward reſolv'd to keep up his | 


pretenſions, to aſſert them in a more favourable 

conjuncture; for, without ſpecify ing any particular 
country in the homage, he induſtriouſly comprized in 

it, all the provinces to which he had any claim. 

This being an affair of moment, which afterwards 

produced conſequences of great importance, it will 

nat be time loſt to ſpecity the very terms of the 
homage, together with the proteſtations made upon 
the ſame ſubject. The following is the ſubſtance of 

4 memorial taken out of Rymer's Fœdera: 

« On the wedneſday in Whitſuntide week, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign. of Edward, and the 
« firſt of Philip, in a,chamber of the royal palace 
at Paris, King Edward did homage to King Phi- 
< lip in theſe words, pronounced by the biſhop of 
« Bath and Wells. 


3 


« Sire, King of France, 
King Henry, father of my lord the King of Eng- 
upon Lewis King of France, your grandfather ; 


tween them. According to that treaty, Henry did 


homage to your grandfather for the lands he actual 
poſſels*d'on this ſide of the ſea ; and for thoſe which 


by the above-mention'dtreaty. My lord King Ed- 
ward, here preſent, after the death of his father, 
did homage to the King your father, for the fame 
lands, and according to the tenor of the ſame peace; 


the opinion of ſeveral of his council, diſpenſe with 
doing the like homage, becauſe the Kid peace 
was not obſerved: and that to his great prejudice, 
ſeveral attempts have been made upon the lands 
he holds: however, he will not at preſent, enter 
into a diſpute on that account, provided you pro- 
cure the ſaid peace to be obſerved, and repair the 
damage he has ſuffer'd. 
6 become your man, for the lands J hold of 
4 you on this ſide of the ſea, according to the tenor 
e of the peace formerly made between our anceſtors. 
It was eaſy to obſerve by this homage, that Ed- 
ward was very cautious in his words, to avoid en- 
gaging himſelf too far. Beſide his proteſtation by 
the biſhop, he would not do homage, but in gene- 
ral terms, for the lands he held, without ſpecifying 
any thing, reſcrving to himſelf the explanation on 
another opportunity. But whatever his thoughts 
were, Philip, no doubt, being of _ he had a 
right to explain the fame terms to 
tage, was willing to receive the homage, with all its 


upon which a treaty of peace was concluded be- hi. 


the ſaid Lewis had engaged himſelf to deliver to him 


and though my lord might with juſtice, as is 


1s own advan- 


Book IX 
d — 


Epw. I 
Ay? 


1286. 


land, who is here preſent, made certain demands The hom, 
done by Rq. 

rd to Phity 
e fair, 


ſtudied obſcurity. He even granted him, a few Rym. Fed. 


davs afterwards, letters 
ſented the lands held by Edward in France, ſhould 
not be forfeited, either on account of unjuſt judg- 
ments, or refuſals of juſtice. He, moreover, pro- 
miſed to refer the parties who ſhould be 1 to 
the Seneſcal of Guienne; and engaged himſelf to 
give him three months time to affirm or amend the 
judgments. But this conceſſion was to be in force no 


longer than the life of Edward, at whoſe death every 


thing was to return to its former ſtate. 


tent, by which he con- v. II. p. 32. 


Theſe two affairs detain'd Edward above a year Quarrel be. 
at the court of France; but the accommodation he tween the two 


undertook between the Kings of Sicily and Arragon, 
gave him a much longer, and a very fatiguing em- 
ployment; from which he reaped no other ad- 
vantage, than the ſatisfaction of having reconciled 
thoſe two illuſtrious houſes. That affair does not 
indeed directly relate to Edward, he acting in it as a 
mediator only; however, it having entirely taken 
up his time for two years, I belicve it will not be 


thought altogether unneceſſary to give, in a few 


words, the ſubject of theſe differences, with the chief 
events which they produced. 
I have already ſhewn in the 2 reign, aſter 


what manner the Popes had transfer'd the crown of 


Sicily to the houſe of Suabia, and the attempts they 
afterwards made to bereave them of it. T left the 
baſtard Mainfroy in poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies, 
and the Pope giving the folemn inveſtiture of thoſe 
two kingdoms, to Charles of Anjou, after he had 
long amuſed Prince Edmund, brother of our Ed- 
ward, with the hopes of procuring him that crown. 
We muſt now, in few words, relate the ſequel of 
that hiſtory down to the time I am mentioning. 
Charles of Anjou had the addreſs to make a greater 
advantage than Prince Edmund, of the Pope's fa- 
vour : by the aſſiſtance of the King his brother, he 
levy'd a powerful army, and repairing to Rome, the 
Pope ſolemnly crown'd him King of the two Sicilies, 
on the twenty-eigth day of June 1265, In the be- 


ginning 


houſes of An- 
jou and Ara 


Nox IX. 
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Fow. I. ginning of the enſuing year, he march'd towards | the Sicilians, on the other ſide, kept their Eu Epw. I. 
86. th e 


Au 12 


of February obtain 


battle removing all obſtacles to his grandeur, 
took poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies, and kept them 
for ſome time, without a rival. The Gibelines, that 
is the faction which oppos'd the Pope, depreſs'd b 
the proſperous ſucceſs of Charles, who ſupported the 
Guelphs, and was himſelf ſupported by them, fought 
all poſſible means to deprive him of theſe two king- 
doms. They inſtigated Conradin, ſon of the em- 


peror Conrad, who was ſole heir of the houſe of 


'  Suabia, to aſſert his right to the two Sicthes, and 


Fazellus's The houſe of Suabia being extinct by the death of 
Hill. of Sicily, Conradin the laſt heir-male, it might be well ſup- 


wreſt them out of the hands of Charles of Anjou. 
Conradin was very eaſily perſuaded to enter upon 
this enterprize; without the leaſt heſitation, he aſ- 


ſum'd the title of King of Sicily, and, regardleſs of 


the excommunication which the Pope thunder'd a- 
gainſt him, repair'd to Italy, and made at firſt ſome 
progreſs, Elated by this beginning, he march'd to- 
wards Naples to a4 hs enemy battle. Charles, 
upon his approach, raiſing the ſiege of Nocera, 
which he had juſt begun, ſet out to meet him; 


and near Lake Fucin, now called Celano, the two 


rival Princes join'd battle, the ſucceſs of which prov'd 
fatal to Conradin, as he not only loſt the day, but 
had the misfortune to be taken priſoner. The con- 
queror made a cruel uſe of his victory, carrying his 
barbarity to ſuch a height, as to make this young 
Prince, who was but ſixteen years old, die by the 
ſword of an executioner 3 he had him try*d and con- 
demn'd by the Syndicks of the ſeveral towns of the 
kingdom, who blindly follow'd the directions of this 
bloody Prince. 


poſed, the Gibelines would not be in a condition of 


making any farther attempts for carrying on their de- 


ſigns. It was, indeed, a ſtunning blow, but did 
not, however, entirely diſpirit them. By the death 


of Conradin, all the right of the houſe of Suabia, 


devolved to Peter King, of Arragon, who marry'd 
Conſtance, daughter of Mainfroy. The' theſe pre- 
tenſions were derived from a baſtard of that houſe, 
yet the Gibelines were not without hopes of prevail- 
ing on the King of Arragon to engage in their quar- 
ocure him two king- 
doms. John, lord of Procide, an old courtier of 
the houſe of Suabia, took upon him the conduct of 
this negotiation, and the concerting with Peter the 
neceſſary meaſures for accompliſhing the 2 

C- 


rel, as they endeavour'd to 


form'd for dethroning Charles of Anjou. He 


cured, in the firſt place, the concurrence of Pope l 

He to juſtify his conduct, and to accept the challenge, 
afterwards'went to Conſtantinople, where he obtainꝰd 
a ſupply of money from the Emperor Michael, who 
was himſelf threaten'd with war by the ſame King. 
taken theſe meaſures, he communicated his 


Nicolas III, who was diſſatisfy'd with Charles. 


Having 
project to the King of Arragon. 
at firſt under ſome difficulty to enga 


t the Pope's approbation 3 the money offer 


the Grecian Emperor, and the revolt of the Sici- 
lians, which was repreſented to him as infallible, de- 


termin d this Prince to enter upon the undertaking. 


Beſide, Procide convinced him, that he might, with- 
out the leaſt hazard, put himſelf in a condition to 
take advantage of a proſperous iſſue, or to — 


the enterprize, without iſcovering his having 
any way engaged. To ſuch end he adviſed his equi 


a fleet, under colour of making a war upon the 
oors of Africa, and even his beſieging one of their 
towns; adding, that if, contrary to expectation, the 
revolt of the Sicilians happen d to 3 t 
ithout diſco- 


continue the war againſt the Infidels, w 


vering that he had any other deſign in view; but if 


Vol. I. 


e kingdom of — es 3 and on the twenty- ſixth 
a ſignal victory over Main- 
froy, who was lain upon the ſpot. This _— 


e | return'd to 


That Prince was 
in an enter- 


_ which appear'd to him beyond his er by 


he would be at hand to take advantage of the conſe- An? 1286 
quences. | 2 
The * 7 being thus ſettled; John de Procide 
is own country to prepare his friends for 
action, at a proper ſeaſon. 


{ he armament of the 
King of Arragon 


ve ſome alarm to the Kings of 


y | Franceand Sicily; but he ſo artfully difſembled, that 


he entirely removed their fears. His fleet bein 
equip'd, he fail'd for the coafts of Africa, and. lai G 
ſiege to the town of Andacalle. Roger de Lauria, Rym. Fad. 
one of the moſt experienced ſea-officers then in Eu- V- II. p. 201. 
rope, attended him in his expedition. John de Pro- 
cide, in the interim, took his meaſures ſo well, that 
the Sicilians in one night cut the throats of above 
cight thouſand French, at that time in their iſland. 
This maſſacre, call'd the Sicilian Veſpers, was per- 
petrated on the thirtieth of March 1282. The news 
of this Tragedy being carry*d to Rome, where Charles 
of Anjou then reſided, he made all poſſible expedi- 
tion to prevent the conſequences of the .confpiracy : 
as he had a fleet in readineſs, which had been deſign'd 
againſt the Emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſet fail, 
and appear'd before Meſſina, The inhabitants of 

that great city, were ſo much alarm'd at his ſudden 
arrival, that they offered to ſurrender, their lives 
being ſaved. But Charles, breathing nothing but re- 
venge, rejected the condition. The Meſſinians, by 

this refuſal, perceiving what they were to expect from 
ſo fanguinary a Prince, reſolv'd to ſell their lives at a 
dear rate, judging it more eligible, to die fword in 
hand, than on gibbets and ſcaftolds. | 

The King of Arragon being in the interim, in Rym. Fad. 

form'd of the Sicilians having gone too far to leave V. II. p. 225. 
any grounds for apprehending their inconſtancy, re- 
pair'd in few days to, and was crown'd at Palermo. 
Afterwards, he wrote to Charles, and commanded 
him in an imperious manner, to retire, as he had no 
longer any pretenſions in that country. Charles an- 
ſwered in a yet higher, and more affronting ſtrain ; 
but as he apprehended the Spaniſh fleet would inter- 
| cept his proviſions coming from Naples, he raiſed 
the ſiege of Meſſina, and withdrew into Calabria. 
He was no ſooner retired, but the King of Arragon 
made his entry into Meſſina, where he was recerv'd 
with all poſſible marks of joy and gratitude. 

Charles, highly enraged, complain'd to Pope Mar- 
tin IV, ſucceſſor to . When he mention'd 
the King of Arragon, *twas in the harſheſt and moſt 
affrontive terms, and even offer'd to fight him ſin- 
gle, or a hundred againſt a hundred, and make him A fingte com- 
acknowledge, that he was a traitor, a coward, and bat deſign'd 
a perfidious wretch. This _—_ being repeated between the 


rap * If Kings of Ar- 
to the King of Arragon, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome ngen and Si- 


cily. 


ibid. 


Charles joyfully receiv*d the propoſal, and from a 
deſire of being perſonally revenged upon his enemy, 
readily = to a truce, during which, they ſettlod 
the terms of the intended combat between the two 
Kings. It was agreed, that each of them ſhquld be 
at Bourdeaux, at the head of a hundred cavaliers, on 
the firſt of June 1283 3 and that the King of Eng- 
land ſhould be earneſtly entreated to-ſecure them the 
liſts in that city, and to honour them with his pre- 
ſence, or to ſend ſome perſon in his ſtead. We muſt, 
by the way, obſerve it was «. Fo in expreſs terms, 
« That the to Kings ſtiould meet at Bourdeaux gym. Fad. 
4 on the day appointed, whatever might happen; V. II. p. 226. 
e but if Edward was not there in perſon, the intend- 
<« ed combat ſhould not be fought, except the two 
parties aſterwards agreetl to it.” Tho? all the hiſto- 
rians who have mention d this affair unanimouſly agree, 
that Edward had prepared the lifts at Bourdeaux for 
this engagement; yet tis certain, he abſolutely re- 
fuſed doing it. The letters he wrote to the King of 
Sicily, and to the Prince of Salerno his fon, on that d. p. 
ſubject, demonſtrate he never intended to comply & 24. 
5 | with 
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== ſuch a combat, tho' by ſo doing, 


Rym. Fœd. 
p. 252. 


with this requeſt of the two Kings, for he frankly 
tells them, that he would not hy the liſts for 
1e might acquire 
the two Kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily. Theſe 
letters are to be found in Rymer's Fœdcra. | 
Tho! Edward's refuſal diſcharg'd the two hoſtile 
King's from the obligation of fighting, they were, 
however, obliged by their convention to meet at 
Bourdeaux. Charles was there accordingly at the 
day appointed, with his hundred cavaliers, and 
continued in the place from the riſing of the ſun, 
*till the evening; Tag ſeeing no enemy appear, and 
that he could hear nothing of him, he withdrew. 
He was no ſooner gone, than Peter, who came to 
Bourdeaux diſguiſed in the habit of an eſquire, went 
to the ſeneſchal of the city; and taking a teſtimo- 
nial of his having been there, left his arms with 
him as a farther proof. The French hiſtorians 
from this procedure have taken the liberty to men- 
tion the King of Arragon in terms which do him 
but little honour ; attributing the breach of his 
word to his want of courage, and charging him 
with a ſubterfuge to elude his engagement: but it 
would be no very great difficulty to juſtify him with 
reſpect to this affair, was it here proper to make 
ſuch an enquiry (1). | 
Tho”, as we before obſerved, the King of Arra- 
on was diſengaged from the obligation of fighting, 
Edward not coming to Bourdeaux; his behaviour 
however made no little noiſe in France and Italy. It 
was pretended to be a manifeſt proof that he was 
himſelf convinced of the injury he had done to 


Charles of Anjou, ſince he was afraid of truſting 


their difference to the deciſion of a combat which 
he himſelf had propoſed. Pope Martin IV. being 
a Frenchman, and entirely devoted to the houſe ot 
Anjou, excommunicated Peter, tho' he produced the 
inveſtiture of Sicily, ſecretly granted him by Pope 
Nicholas III. He even abſolved his ſubjects from 
their oath of fidelity, and gave the kingdom of Ar- 
ragon to Charles count de Valois, ſecond fon of the 
King of France (2): But, in ſpite of all their pro- 
ceedings, Peter kept his two kingdoms ; and to 
inſult the Pope, as if he had ſubmitted to his au- 
thority, took the title of knight of Arragon. Mar- 
tin ſeeing himſelf thus derided, endeavoured at 
making Peter ſenſible his inſult would not go un- 


puniſhed, by proclaiming againſt him a cruſade; of 
which Philip III. King ot France, was declared ge- 


neral. Some were weak enough to imagine, that 
eſpouſing the Popes and the houſe of Anjou's quar- 
1 was ſecur ing their eternal happineſs. Tis true, 
there were few but Frenchmen who engaged in this 


cruſade, in which their King had a particular Inte- 


reſt, ſince it was with no other deſign than that of 
placing his ſon upon the throne of Arragon. 

While Philip made preparations for this enter- 
prize, Roger Lauria was very ſucceſstul in the Me- 
diterrancan. After having, in a ſea-fight, entirely 
deſtroy'd the French fleet, he took Maltha from 
Charles of Anjou : and from this victory he pro- 
ceeded to inſult the coaſt of Naples, with deſign to 
draw the Prince of Salerno, who had the command 
of his father's fleet, to quit his ports; the project ſuc- 
ceeded according to his wiſh. The Prince of Saler- 
no, thirſting after glory, and unable to bear the bra- 
vado's of Lauria, raſhly engaged in a naval fight, in 
which he had the ill fortune to be overcome and taken 
priſoner. He was immediately ſent to Sicily, where 


he narrowly eſcaped leaving his head upon a ſcaffold; 


the Sicilians intending to make repriſals upon him for 


young Conradin: but Conſtance, conſort of the King 


of Arragon, had the generoſity to extricate him from 


| 
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in Spain. Charles was by ſo much the more fenfibly Evy, I. 
affected with the loſs of his fleet, and the impriſon- Ax' 1286 
ment of his ſon, as three days after cheſe misfurmunes — 


he receiv'd a conſiderable reinforcement, and had 
given poſitive arders to his ſon not to engage till 
this ſupply, which he expected, was arrived. This 
event, which entirely diſconcerted all his affairs, 
was 1 N the cauſe of his death, which hap- 
pen'd on the ſixth of June, 1285. He left his fon 
Charles II. ſurnamed the Lame, priſoner in Spain, 
his Succeſſor ; to whom the Arragonians, during 
his confinement, gave no other title than that of 
Prince of Salerno. 2 | 

Neither the death of Charles, nor the loſs before 
Naples, could induce Philip to deſiſt from his de- 
ſigns. In May 1285, he placed himſelf at the 
head of his troops, conſiſting of eighty thouſand 
foot, and twenty thouſand horſe ; and tho' in his 
march he received advice of the death of the King 
his brother, it did not hinder him from entering 
Rouſillon, where he took Perpignan. From thence, 
he marched into Catalonia, and having made ſeve- 
ral conqueſts, he beſieged Gironne. The King of 
Arragon attempting) to intercept a convoy going 
from Roles to the ſiege, was wounded in the action, 
and in three months atter died of his wounds. He 
left Arragon and Catatonia to his eldeſt ſon Al- 
phonſo, and Sicily to his ſecond fon James, on 
condition, it Alphonſo died without children, James 
ſhould ſucceed him in Arragon, and reſign Sicily 
to his younger brother Frederick. 

The good fortune which attended the King of 
France in the beginning of the war, deſerted him 
before the end of the campaign; for Roger Lauria, 


attacking the French fleet, entirely deſtroy'd it, ex- 


cept ſome few ſhips, which eſcaped to Roſes. On 
the other hand, the ſickneſs reigning in King Philip's 
Army, prevented his making any tarther progreſs 
in the field. In ſhort, being himſelf attack'd with 
the ſame malady, he was carried to Perpignan, and 
there ended his days the ſixth of October. Phi- 
lip IV. his fon, ſurnamed the Fair, was his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and Honorius IV. had already ſucceeded 
Martin IV. who died in the ſame year. 


This was the ſtate of affairs between the houſes A 1257 


of Arragon and Anjou, when Edward, hav 


: Edward cho- 
INg AC- ſen mediator 


cepted the mediation offer'd by both, undertook hetween the 


to accommodate their differences. 


He found the Kings of Si- 


greateſt difficulty conſiſted in obtaining the liberty ci and A- 
of the Prince of Salerno, without which, there could >" 


be no peace, Edward took a great deal of pains 
to ſucceed in this point; to which end he had ſe- 
veral interviews with Alphonſo. Mezerai affures 
us, he even went to Sicily to confer with King 
James, but the Engliſh hiſtorians make no mention 


of this voyage. At length the conditions were ſet- Y 


tled in a conference between him and: Alphonſo at 
Oleron in Bearn, upon which the Prince of Salerno 
was to be {et at liberty, and Edward became ſecu- 
rity for the ranſom. Theſe conditions were after- 
wards confirm'd by a treaty made at Campo Franco 
the fourth of October, 1288. Nicholas IV, ſuc- 
ceſſor to Honorius, very much oppoſed the execu- 
tion of this treaty. He looked upon it too advan- 
tageous to the K ing of Arragon, and highly igno- 
minious to the holy ſee, inaſmuch as the Prince of 


Salerno oblig'd himſelf, without conſulting him, to 


2 on the count de Valois to renounce the 
ingdom of Arragon. This oppoſition cauſed new 
impediments; but Edward's prudence and applica- 
tion, who acted the part of an impartial mediator, ſur- 
mounted all difficulties. 


tion of the treaty, he even condeſcended to give the 


this peril, by ſending him to the King, who was then | 


King of Arragon Engliſh hoſtages, and to engage 


(1) See the extract of the zd Vol. of the Engliſh Rym. Fœdera in la Bibliotheque Choiſie 


p. 53. Where this whole Affair is thoroughly examined, and the King of Arragon vindicated. 
| 55 Philip III. then living. . 


by Mr. Le Clerc, Tom. XX. 


the 


m. Fad. 
II. p. 34% 


An! 1288. 
Ibid. H. 8. 


To facilitate the execu- Ibid. p. 371. 
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Cow. I. the chief cities of Guienne to become ſecurity; Al- 

1268. phonſo having done the ſame with regard to the 
Hs principal towns in his dominions. 

Rim. Fed. In purſuance of this agreement, the Prince of 

y Il. p.435, Salerno leaving his ſons hoſtages; regain'd his 

450, 4555 liberty. This affair ſeem'd in a fair way of be- 

ing ſoon ended, the greateſt difficulty being re- 

mov'd by enlarging the Prince, who bound him- 

{elf by the moſt ſolemn oaths ; but perform'd no- 

thing of all he had promis'd. He not only got 

himſelf crown'd King of the two Sicilies by the 

Pope, contrary to the expreſs terms of the treaty, 

but uſed his utmoſt endeavours to confirm the count 

de Valois in the reſolution of ſetting up his pre- 

tended right to Arragon. Having, as he imagin'd, 

put his affairs into pretty good order, he pretended 


he was ready to return to his priſon, according to | 


his engagement, in caſe he did not fulfil the con- 
ventions made. Wherefore he repair'd to a certain 
place, where the King of Arragon was to receive 
and exchange him for the Princes his ſons ; but he 
went thither ſo well attended, that Alphonſo did 
not think himſelf obliged to hazard his perſon by 
relying upon his honour. This gave occaſion for 
complaints, reproaches, and reciprocal juſtifications 
on both ſides, who always addreſs'd themſelves to 
the King of England, as mediator and guarantee 
of the treaty. At length, Edward being, in all 
appearance, tired with endeavouring to ſerve theſe 
two Princes, who made but an ill return to the 
trouble he had taken for their reſpective intereſts, 
left them to end their diſputes as they thought pro- 
per, and would be no longer concern d. 

But not to leave the reader in ſuſpence, as to the 
concluſion of the diſpute, I ſhall only add, in few 
words, that the two Princes put an end to their 
differences by a treaty, after a ou courle of nego- 
tiations intermix'd with ſeveral hoſtilities. The 
Prince of Salerno, call'd, Charles the lame, kept 
Sicily, which is on this ſide the Far of Meſſina, 
and which began to be diſtinguiſh'd, from that 
time, by the name of the kingdom of Naples. 
The houſe of Arragon remain'd in poſſeſſion of the 
ſand of Sicily, and the count de Valois deſiſted 

from his pretenſions to the kingdom of Arragon. 
Ax 1289. Edward, after three years 'abſence, return'd to 
Edw. returns England in Auguſt 1289, His firſt care was to 
to England. redreſs divers abuſes which were introduced in his 
abſence, particularly in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Upon complaints from all parts, of the judges be- 
ing corrupted by bribes, he order'd their conduct 
to be ſtrictly examin'd into, and the guilty were 
Severely pun- puniſhed with great ſeverity. Among this number, 
Ns corrupt was the chief juſtice of England, who was depriv'd 
Mages. of his eſtate, and baniſhed. Theſe wicked practices, 
which were but too common, made the King 
oblige the judges to take an oath, that for the 
future they would accept neither money nor any 
preſents from any perſon whoever, excepting enter- 
tainments, which were allowed them, provided 
they were, not exceſſive, We are aſſured, by a cer- 
tain hiſtorian, that the King received about a hun- 
dred thouſand marks of ſilver from the forfeitures 

of thoſe who were guilty of male adminiſtration. 
Aw 1200. In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward con- 

9 | Sinning * 9 

All the Jews vened a parliament; in which, the laws called 


= 7 of ſtatutes of Weſtminſter the third, were enacted, 


and the baniſhment of the Jews abſolutely reſolved. 
The people had long deſir'd it, but the Jews had 
always found means to ward off this blow, by 
making preſents to the King and his (miniſters. 
They would, at this time; have employ'd the ſame 
method, but it was now vain, as the King muſt, 
by protecting them, have diſobliged his parlia- 
ment. Their real eſtates were forfeited, but they were 
allow'd to carry away their other effects. Tis the 
general opinion, that they firſt ſettled in this King- 


<0 


dom in the reign of William the conqueror, bur Epw. I. 
ſome think they were ſettled in England long be- Ax' 1290. 
fore that time. At firſt, their number was incon- Gans * 


ſiderable, but they multiplied by degrees to fifteen 


thouſand. By force of money, they had conſide- 


rable privileges (which Edward himſelf had con- 


firm'd) ſuch as the having a ſynagogue in London, 


a head of their religion, or a kind of high prieſt, 


and judges of their own people, for the determina- 
tion of ſuch controverſies as ſhould ariſe among 
them : but they loſt all theſe advantages by their 
infatiable thirſt of amaſſing wealth by unlawful 
means; ſuch as exceſſive uſury, the adulterating the 
coin, and other methods of the ſame nature, which 


cannot but render odious thoſe who put them in 


ONE. As to the accuſation againſt them of 
1ving crucified chriſtian children, we may be al- 
moſt aſſured, it was a calumny invented by their 
enemies. | 

We are now come to the moſt conſiderable tranſ- Affairs of 
action of Edward's reign, viz. The conqueſt of Scot- Scotland. 
land, which is difficult, if not impoſſible, to relate 
in a manner agreeable to both the Scots and Engliſh ; 
tho* the two nations are near agreed as to facts, 
and the occaſion of that conquelt, they are, how- 
ever, very much divided with regard to the article 
of right. If the Engliſh are to be credited, Ed- 
ward's whole conduct was agreable to reaſon and 
juſtice. The Scots, on the other hand, ſay, that 
ambition only ſpur'd on that Prince to take advan- 
tage of the troubles under which Scotland then la- 
bour'd, to ſubmit it, upon trifling pretences, to 
his own dominion : tho* many ages are paſs'd ſince 
this event, the hiſtorians have not been yet able 
to diveſt themſelves of their prejudice in favour 
of their reſpective nations. The Engliſh till 
look upon Edward I. as a great Prince, who em- 
ploy'd his arms with no other view, than that of 
maintaining the juſtice of his cauſe. The Scots 
mention him as a tyrant, who had reſolved the 
ruin of their country, and, contrary to all right, 
had form'd the deſign of gratifying his ambition, 
by uniting all the people of Great Britain under 
his dominion. As I am not engag'd for either of 
the parties, by birth, or any particular view, 
I flatter myſelf I have examin'd the affair without 
prejudice, and obtain'd ſuch light from Rymer's 
Fœdra, as may give a juſt idea of this affair, We 
are therefore obliged to enter upon a very particu- 
lar and circumſtantial detail, which is by ſo much 


the more neceſſary, as there can be no other me- 


thod of removing the prejudices which tend to the 

rendering this controverſy obſcure and unintelligible. legends ins 
Alexander III, King of Scotland, married (as 2 of 

we have before obſerved) Margaret, daughter of rde 8 


Henry III, King of England, and ſiſter to Ed- in Scotland, 


ward, who bore him three children; Alexander, with regard 


David, and Margaret, David died in his infancy, to the ſucceſ- 
and Margaret was married to Eric King of Nor- doof me 
way, in 1281, It was ſtipulated in the marriage 5 
contract, that if Prince Alexander died without 
children, and the King his father left no male iſſue, 

his daughter Margaret ſhould fucceed to the crown 

of Scotland; and that her children ſhould enjoy the 

ſame right, ſhould ſhe happen to die before the 

King her father. King Alexander, ſoon after, 


loſing his only ſon, and the Queen of Norway be- 


ing dead, leaving only a daughter calld Margaret, 

he refolv'd upon fulfilling the above - mention'd 

marriage agreement; and to that end engaged the. 

Scots barons to take an oath, that upon his demiſe, | 

without ſons, they would acknowledge the young 

Princeſs of Norway for Queen of Scotland. Alex. Death of 

ander died about two years after he had thus ſettled Alexand. III. 

the ſucceſſion by a fall from his horſe in 1285. = of Scot- 
The Scots having loſt their King, they conſti- 


| tuted ſix regents to govern the kingdom, till the 


Princeſs 


| 


WAYS? adminiſtration. | f F 
argaret of I have not been able to diſcoyer, either in the 
Norway ac- 
knowledg'd 


viring their Queen; or why Eric her father neg- 

"ou Red kung for to Scotland. Eric did not even 

ſend ambaſſadors to Edward on the ſubject of this 

affair, till the year 1289, after his return to Eng- 

land. This Prince being great uncle to Margaret, 

Eric thought he could not do any thing more ad- 

viſable, than to deſire his direction and aſſiſtance 

to place that young Princeſs upon the throne of 

Scotland: Upon Edward's receiving this embaſſy, 

he immediately wrote to the regents of Scotland, 

and warmly recommended the intereſts of young 

Margaret, at the ſame time informing them, that 

he intended to ſend an embaſſy on that affair, and 

to ſettle ſome others, which concerned the welfare 
and tranquillity of Scotland. | 

The Regents, however, judged it more expedient 

to ſend plenipotentiaries to England, who, together 

with the ambaſſadors of Norway, ſhould adjuſt 

every thing which related to the intereſt of Scotland, 

in the preſence of Edward; but took care to inſert 

| this clauſe, Saving the honour and liberty of the 

Rym. Fed. « kingdom,“ in the full power given the biſhops 

V. II. p. 448. of St. Andrew and Glaſcow who were charged with 

this commiſſion. 

Though no hiſtorian has inform'd us what par- 

ticular impediments obſtructed Margaret's going to 

Scotland, it is eaſy, however, to perceive there 

were ſome conſiderable obſtacles; and this may be 

gather'd, both from the ſpace of time elapſed ſince 

the death of Alexander, and by the precaution 

taken to convene the plenipotentiaries of England, 

Scotland and Norway, who met at Salisbury to 

regulate the reception of that Princeſs. It was 

agreed in this aſſembly, that the young Queen 

| ſhould be ſent into England, free from any mar- 

riage contract; and Edward took upon him the care 

of her education, *till Scotland was in a ſettled 

ſtate of tranquillity, and in a condition to receive 

her, engaging his royal word not to allow of her 

entring into any manner of engagement with re- 


Ibid. ard to her marrying, 2 the Scots, on their 
de, ſhould take no ſtep on that ſubject without 

bis and the King of Norway's 1 N 
Edward pro- Twas not without reaſon Edward got this laſt 


poſes the mar. article inſerted in the convention; having, even 
pri - — from the death of the King of Scotland, projected 
A es the union of the two kingdoms of Great Britain, by 
ret, ib. p.450. the marriage of the Prince his ſon with Margaret 
of Norway, for which, he had obtained a diſpen- 

ſation from the court of Rome; he thought fit to 

conceal this deſign for ſome time, but having taken 

the above meaſures, he propos'd the marriage to 

the regents, who, after thoroughly canvaſing the 

affair in a council compoſed of all the grandees of 

The regents Scotland, it was unanimouſly agreed to accept the 
of Scotland a- propoſal, under certain conditions, which they had 
gree to it, ib. fc ſerved, to lay before the firſt Parliament which 
P-47'" ſhould be calld in England. 
This affair occaſion'd ſeveral negotiations, the 

particulars of which: would be here uſeleſs ; I ſhall 

only inform my reader, the miniſters of the two 

nations met at Bringham, where they agreed upon 

divers articles, of which the following are the 

incipal, with relation to the ſequel of this 

iſtory, | | 

Conditions of I. The plenipotentiaries of Edward engaged in 
the marriage. his Alte ſhou'd 2 preſerve the 
laws, liberties and cuſtoms of Scotland, in all things, 

and at all times, in all che kingdom, and in all its 

marches. | 


II. That in caſe Prince Edward, or Margaret, 


without any ſubjection to, or de 


ſucceſſors, the ri 


to devolve to the next heir, it ſhould be reſtore 
Engliſh or Scots hiſtories, far what reaſon the Scots: 


Queen of Scot. deferred for the ſpace of three or four years, re- 


to the people of Scotland free, entire, abſolute, 


and without any ſubjection; ſaving nevertheleſs, the 


rights of the King of England to the crown of 


Scotland, in cafe it ſhould happen to come to him 


or his heirs by a lawful ſucceſſion. 

III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould re- 
main ſeparate, divided, and free within itſelf, 
pendance upon 
to the King of England and his 
ght to certain lands upon the fron- 
tiers or elſewhere, before the time of this conven- 
tion; or ſuch right as he might hereafter lawfully 
acquire. 

V. That no perſon holding lands in fee of the 
King of Scotland, ſhould be obliged to anſwer any 


3 ſaving 


proceſs out of the kingdom, according to the 
cuſtom hitherto obſerved. 


V. That all the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould enjoy 
the ſame privilege according to ancient cuſtom. 

VI. That all the archives, charters, and pri- 
vileges, or other monuments concerning the royal 
dignity and kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be de- 
ſited in a place of ſafety, under the ſeal of certain 


Jords, and ſhould not be carried out of the kingdom, 


till the Queen arrived and had children. 
VII. That there ſhould be no ſubjection, aliena- 
tion, or obligation, with regard to the things re- 
lating to Scotland, till the Queen was there preſent, 
and that ſhe had children living. 

VIII. That no parliament ſhould be holden out 
of the kingdom. | 
We may ſee by theſe precautions, how far the 
Scots were, at that time, from allowing the king- 
dom of Scotland dependent upon England. 


was concluded and ſettled to the ſatisfaction of hoth 
nations. Edward began from that time in ſome 
meature to take poſſeſſion of Scotland, for the 
Prince his fon, by ſending thither the biſhop of 
Durham, who, in conjunction with the fix regents, 
had the adminiſtration of affairs in the names of 


all appearance, was infallibly to unite the two king- 
doms of Great Britain but theſe hopes vaniſhed 
on a ſudden. 
biſhop of St. Andrew, acquainting him with a 
rumour of the Queen's death, and the prepatations 
made by ſome lords who ſet up their pretenſions to 
the crown, intreating him at the fame time to ad- 
vance to the frontiers, that his preſence might put 
a ſtop to thoſe commotions, which the Queen's 
death would occaſion in the kingdom, ſhould it 
be other than a vain report: but the death of 


whom the king her father ' promiſed to ſend into 
England before the month of October, ſet out from 
Norway accordingly, and died in an ifland where 
the was obliged to put in. | | 
This news being divulged, produced ſuch ex- 
traordinary commotions in Scothnd, as threw that 
kingdom into the moſt deplorable condition it had 
ever experienced. The late King, whoſe precau- 
tion engaged the lords to fwear they would acknow- 
ledge Margaret of Norway for their Quo had 
not taken the ſame care to ate the tucceſſion, 
ſhould ſhe happen to die childleſs, 
The choice of a ſucceſſor was a ſource of troubles 
which the factions, forming in behalf of the re- 


at this j but private views exti 


. Fad. 
II. p. 482. 


<2 


ſpective. pretenders, daily increaſed. A union 
among —_— men was never more requiſite than 
e; inguiſhing 


the love of their country, every one declared hi - 
e 


ce 


Theſe articles, and ſeveral others, I paſs over, The match is 
having been approved of and ratified, rhe marriage concluded. 


young Edward and Margaret. This marriage, in 


Edward receiv'd a Letter from the Rym. Fe. 


Vol. II. p. 
1090. omilla. 


Margaret proved too well grounded; that Princeſs, Death of Mar- 


garet. 
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Pow. I. ſelf according to his particular engagements, either 
= - 1290. of alliance, obligations, or other motives, without 
: - examining or caring, whether he had right on his 
0, ſide, or whether inclination was the mducement for 
- taking part with any of the competitors. 


ohn Baliol 
and Robert 
Bruce ſet up 
their preten- 
fons to the 
crown of Scot- 


land. 


Genealogy of 
the royal fa- 
mily of Scot- 
and, 


Grounds of 
rights of the 
chief claim- 


ants, 


Among the pretenders to the crown, John Baliol 
and Robert Bruce, in a great meaſure, divided all 
the votes of the kingdom between them. The firſt 
had large poſſeſſions in Normandy 3: the ſecond con- 
ſiderable eſtates in England; and both were very 
werful in Scotland: where their alliances gave 
them great intereſt, That we may have a clear 
idea of their pretenſions, it will be neceſſary to ſet 
before us the genealogy of the royal family of Scot- 
land ; of which I ſhall give a ſhort account. 
David “ King of Scotland had but one ſon, calPd 
Henry, who dying before him, left three ſons, 
Malcolm IV, who poſſeſs'd the throne after his 
grandfather, and died without iſſue; William, who 
ſucceeded to his eldeſt brother ; and David, who 
was earl of Huntingdon in England. The poſterity 
of William being extinct by the death of Margaret 
of Norway, we muſt then neceſſarily return back to 
that of David earl of Huntingdon, third fon of Prince 
Henry. David dy'd without ſons, but left three 
daughters, Margaret, who was marry'd to Alan 
of Galloway; Iſabel, marry*d to Robert Bruce, and 
Adama, the wife of John Haſtings, an 5 
lord. Margaret, the eldeſt of the three ſiſters, 
left but two daughters, Dergovilla and Margery. 
Dergovilla marry'd John Baliol, by whom ſhe had 
a ſon of the ſame name, now one of the pretenders 
to the crown. Margery, the wife of John Cumin, 
dy'd without children. Iſabella, David's ſecond 
daughter had, by Robert Bruce, a ſon of his fa- 
ther's name; he was the ſecond claimant. Adama, 
third daughter of David, left a fon calPd John 
Haſtings, who alſo ſet up his pretenſions to the 
crown. To avoid entangling the affair, I ſhall at 
preſent take no notice of this laſt demandant, that I 
may now confine my ſelf to the two principal com- 
petitors, John Baliol and Robert Bruce; the only 
perſons who properly had a right to the ſucceſſion. 
It muſt be here' obſerved, that the three daugh- 
ters of David earl of Huntingdon, dy'd before Mar- 
garet of Norway; but Dergovilla, daughter of the 
eldeſt, was ſtill living, and reſign'd all her right to 
John Baliol her ſon 3; who being deſcended from 
the eldeſt of David's daughters, pretended a right 
prior to all the other competitors. On the other 
hand, Robert Bruce, ſon of the ſecond daughter, 
alledged, he was nearer than Baliol by a degree; be- 
ing grandſon to David, who was but the grandſon 
of the eldeſt daughter of that Prince : it was ob- 
jected to him, that Dergovilla being in the ſame 
degree with him, _ to inherit, ſince ſhe was 
the daughter of the eldeſt of David's daughters ; 
whereas he was but the ſon of the ſecond: to this he 
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females, when both were in the ſame de ee, which 


Epw. I. 


was the law and perpetual cuſtom of all ſtates; as An* 12 


he ſhew'd by many precedents taken from foreign 
hiſtories. This was the ground of the ſuit, the de- 
ciſion of which muſt neceſſarily diſpleaſe one half 
of the kingdom. | 

*Tis here we 
tween the * and Scots hiſtorians: 


ſtate, as made it impoſſible to find impartial judges 


nn md 


begin to find a diſagreement be- State of the 
theſe latter affairs of Scot- 


tell us, the affairs of their kingdom were in ſuch a land accord- 


ing to the 
Scots writers. 


among themſelves : and could even ſuch have been Buchanan. 


met with, yet as the intereſt and power of the com- 
petitors were very near upon a level, it would have 
been extremely difficult to have put their judgment 
in execution. Baliol was a lord of the ſhire of Gal- 
loway, one of the moſt conſiderable inthe kingdom, 
and was beſide ſupported by the Cumins, a tamily 
of great power and intereſt, Robert Bruce poſſeſod 
the county of Cleveland in England, and of Annan- 
dal and Gareock in Scotland; and was by his ſon 


Robert (to whom his wife brought the _— of 
Carrick in marriage) allied to the moſt powerful fa- 


milies in the kingdom. Wherefore, the Scots hiſto- 
rians tell us, that to prevent a civil war, which could 
{ſcarcely be avoided, the-competitors agreed to leave 
the deciſion of this important affair to the K ing of 
England, from whom they might reaſonably, they 
thought, expect all fricndly offices, as a good un- 
derſtanding had long ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions; and as their ready conſent to the marriage 
of the Prince his ſon with the late Queen, had laid 
him under ſome obligation. Wheretore, ſay theſe 


authors, he was deſired to take upon him the arbi- Edward is 
tration of this diſpute 3 and to ſupport the claimant choſen arbi- 


to whom he ſhould award the crown. They add, 
that Edward accepting of the mediation, repair'd 
to Norham, where he convened the ſtates of Scot- 
land, proteſting, he did not aſſemble them as ſove- 
reign, but as a friend, who deſired them to meet an 
arbitrator of their own chuſing. But this the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians will by no means allow : they main- 


tain, that Edward aſſembled the ſtates of Scotland He aſſembles 


trator. 


at Norham, not as a friend and arbitrator, but by the ſtates of 


virtue of his right of ſovereignty 
adding, that the very ſituation of Norham, a town 
in England, is ſufficient evidence, that Edward ex- 
erciſed an act of ſovereignty in aſſembling the ſtates 
of Scotland in his own kingdom. The Scots re- 
ply, that the alledg'd proof wants weight, ſince, 
upon the ſame occaſion, Edward granted them let- 
ters patent, which entirely deſtroy'd this pretended 
ſovereignty; in which letters, he expreſs'd himſelf 
in the following terms: That he. did not intend 
<« the Scots coming on this ſide the Tweed, ſhould 
ce be of any prejudice to them, or that they ſhould 
ce be. obliged for the future to treat with him on 
ce this ſide of that river, on any pretence whatſo- 
ce ever.“ So expreſs a declaration, which ſeems to 
prove that Prince did not any way pretend to the 


anſwer' d, that the males ought to be prefer'd to the 
King David. 


Prince Henry. 
| 
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ſovereignty of Scotland, in effect, is a proof of his 
policy or diſſimulat ion only, it being certain, from 
that very period of time he had the ſovereignty of 
Scotland in view : and, indeed, he was no ſooner 
eſtabliſh'd, but he treated thoſe patents as letters of 
mere conceſſion, revocable at pleaſure, and which 
he actually ſet aſide. As he intended to procure an 
acknowledgment of his ſovereignty from the ſtates 
of Scotland, which will be evident in the ſequel, it 
was not proper to prepare the Scots by an act of ab- 
ſolute authority, before the ſtates were aſſembled 3 
ſuch a ſtep would have put them upon meaſures 
quite contrary to his views. It was much more na- 
tural and advantageous for him, firſt to aſſemble the 
ſtates, in order to lead them gradually to make rhe 
recognition he intended to extort from them. It is 
therefore probable, when he aſſembled the ſtates at 
Norham, he was equivocal and cautious in his terms, 
employing ſuch only as were proper to conceal his 
real intention: the diſcovering it could no way 
conduce to his intereſt, tho? he deſign'd to make uſe 
of this aſſembly for the ſtrengthening his preten- 
ſions. | | 
Buchanan aſſerts, that Edward, upon the death 
of the young Queen, laid the plan of bringing 
Scotland under his dominion ; 'tis pon he has 
advanced too much. It is more probable, the firſt 


views of that Prince did not extend farther than the 


Extract of a 
verbal proceſs 
drawn up by 
Edward's or- 
der. 


Ax' 1291. 
Edward pro- 
poſes to the 
ſtates of Scot- 
land the ac- 
knowledging 
himſovereign. 


Rym. Fad. 


Vol.II.p.542. 


being acknowledged ſovereign of that kingdom; 
either believing it his due, or willing to take advan- 
tage of the favourable opportunity offer'd for the 
eflectual eſtabliſhment of his pretended right. The 
ſame hiſtorian adds, that the better to ſucceed in 
this deſign, he engag'd eight perſons, beſides the 
two already named, to lay in their claims to the 
crown. His view (according to that author) be- 
ing, ſo to entangle the affair, that the two princi- 
pal competitors might perceive, expedients would 
not be wanting to render their pretenſions doubtful, 
if they did not comply with what he ſhould pleaſe 
to will. | 

Having made theſe obſeryations, which will be 
uſetul in the ſequel, tis time to come to the deter- 
mination of this famous controverſy ; but it 1s firſt 
neceſſary to obſerve, this affair compriſes two others 
really diſtinct, viz. the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland, and the right of ſovereignty 
which Edward . pretended to have over the ſame 
kingdom. The former appears, at firſt view, to be 
the moſt important, and the latter ſeems only to be 
an accidental queſtion derived from the ather ; tho? 
we ſhall find by the fatal conſequences, that it bes 
came the chief. Wherefore it ought not to appear 
extraordinary, if, to ſet it in a full light, I ſhall 


dwell ſome little time on this particular. We muſt 


beſide obſerve, that the account given of this affair, 
is taken from a journal or verbal proceſs inſerted in 
Rymer's Fœdera, drawn up by maſter John Cadam, 
one of Edward's clerks or notary's, which ought to 
engage us to read with ſome caution, whatever a 
pears too advantageous to the King of England, with 
ras to his pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
and. 

The ſtates of Scotland being aſſembled at Nor- 
ham, the tenth of May 1291, Roger Brabanſon, 
chief juſtice of England, made a ſpeech to them by 
order, and in' the name of the King his maſter, then 
preſent. He told them, that the King of England 
conſidering the uncertain condition of Scotland, had 
required the ſtates to meet in that | gh in order to 
lay ſome things before them, tending to the preſer- 
vation of the peace and tranquility of that kingdom: 
that it was not his intention to ul 


Inſtrumentum any perſon; to interrupt the courſe of juſtice, or 


publicum. 


curtail the rights and liberties of the le of Scot- 
land; but as ſovereign lord of that kingdom, he was 
come to do to every one Juſtice : that to effect it 


| turally ? 
p- | claration, that the ſtates having made no oppoſition 


to eſtabliſh not 


urp authority over | 
ter three weeks conſideration. 


with the greater eaſe (tho' what he pretended 

could not gp! tha diſputed) he aefired the = 
trom a more than ſufficient right, to acknowledge 
him ſovereign, and direct lord of Scotland : that he 
would, afterwards, make uſe of their advice, in 
order to proceed according to reaſon and equity. 
This propoſal having very much ſtartled the ſtates 
they demanded time to conſult with the abſent pre- 


re- 
lates and barons, that they might give an unif, g | 


* - . . rm 
anſwer in an affair of ſo great importance. 


Edward, in his turn, diſcover'd a ſurprize at the 
ſtates deſiring time; telling them, he had reaſon to 
believe they came prepared with regard to that affair, 


as they could not be unacquainted with his intention; 


wherefore he allow'd them but the remaining part of 
that day, to deliberate upon what he had required. 

The next day the ſtates inſiſting upon the ſame 
demand they had made, the King granted them a 
reſpite of three weeks, to be computed from the 
tenth of May; in which time they were to prepare 
whatever they had to offer againſt his pretenſions, 
and all the acts and documents by which they could 
any way invalidate his demands. 

Tho' the next ſeſſion was to be held the firſt of 
June, according to the time the King appointed, 
yet J find in the journal by which I am guided in this 
affair, an account only of the proceedings of the 
ſeſſion held the ſecond of the ſame month; in which 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells ſpoke for Edward, 
and recited the tranſactions of the two laſt meetings; 
adding, that the three weeks granted by the King 
to the ſtates, being expired, without their producing 
or alledging any thing to invalidate his right, his in- 
tention was to act by virtue of his recognized ſove- 
reignty over the kingdom of Scotland, and as ſove- 
reign to do juſtice to the claimants. 

We cannot but allow a moment in this place, for 


Boox IN 


Ep w.]. 
AN 1291, 


The ſtatez 
make no an- 
{wer. 


Reflections 


a ſhort reflection upon the preſent affair. Whatever upon the i: 


good opinion we may have of the honour and pro- 
bity of Edward, and of the notary who drew up 
the verbal proceſs, out of which this relation is ex- 
tracted, we cannot but perceive that here is ſome- 
thing wanting, | 

Edward makes his claim to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land in the two former aſſemblies : the ſtates, far from 
an immediate acknowledgment of this ſovereignty, 
require time to conſult upon an affair of ſo great de- 
licacy ; the King grants them three weeks; upon the 
expiration of which term, the high-chancellor of 
England is the firſt who ſpeaks in the next meeting, 
mention'd in the journal, and ſays, the ſtates had not 
produced or alledged any thing againſt the King's 
pretenſions : does it not ſeem reaſonable, that he 
ſhould have begun, by requiring the ſtates to give in 
their anſwer, which ought to have been taken notice 
of by the journaliſt, either by reporting their objec- 
tions, their aſſent, or at leaſt their ſilence 3 after 
which, the chancellor's ſpeech would have come in na- 
But in lieu of this, he begins with a de- 


to the King's pretenſion, he was reſolved to exerciſe 
his right; which makes us ſuſpect, that either the 
relation of what was that day tranſacted js curtail'd, 
or that there was a meeting the preceding day, in 


which the ſtates had produced their proots, and the 
Journaliſt thought fit to ſmother them. It has, in- 


deed, been already obſerved, that the King had ap- 


pointed a meeting on the firft of June, but we have 


an account only of that on the ſecond. I give this, 
however, as a * conjecture, upon which I pretend 
ing; the greateſt difficulty occurring 

is, the ſtates of Scotland having been able to diſco- 
ver nothing in objection to Edward's pretenſion, af- 
It is- certain, that 
the ſovereignty of ＋ over Scotland, was not 
hitherto ſo generally allow'd, that the publick know- 
ledge of ſuch right could ſilence the ſtates. There 
is 


lence of the 
ſtates. 
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Fpw. I. is no need of any farther proofs, than the conven- 
r 129 1. tions made upon the intended marriage of Prince 
* Edward with young Queen Margaret, which 
Il before related, and, in which, the Scots uſed fo 
much precaution to maintain their independency. Se- 
condly, the time they took to deliberate upon the 
King's demand, is proof ſufficient that they were 
not thoroughly convinced of. their ſubjection to the 
crown of d In ſhort, Edward's precaution 
to extort ſuch a recognition from them, ſhew*d, that 
the affair was at leaſt doubtful. It is not uſual 
for people to proceed in the manner he did, when 
their right is inconteſtable, and generally acknow- 
ledged. If it be true then, that the ſtates gave no 
anſwer to the King's pretenſion, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed, that they either were intimidated, or that the 
two Chief claimants were united, and caballing a- 
mongſt the members of the aſſembly, to hinder 
them from oppoſing the King of England's preten- 
fions. It is probable, they apprehended, that inci- 
dent might ſuſpend the determination of the grand 

affair. But to return to the journal. 
kward gets The high-chancellor having expreſſed himſelf in 
lis ſov-reign- the manner reported by the journaliſt, taking his 
ty acknow- jnaſter's right for granted, he firſt addreſſed him- 
ledged I the 5.14 to Robert Bruce, aſking him, if he would ac- 
— knowledge the King of England ſovereign of Scot- 
land, and receive from him, in that quality, the 
juſtice: he demanded ? The journal adds, that Ro- 
bert Bruce anſwered, with a clear and diſtinct Voice, 


that he acknowledged the King of England ſove- 


| reign lord of the kingdom of Scotland, and that he 
was willing to receive from him, in that quality, 
the ſentence he ſnould think fit to pronounce. The 
ſame queſtion being propoſed to Florent earl of 
Holland, and to John Haſtings, they both made 
the like anſwer. After which, Patrick Dunbar, 
earl of March; William Roſs, Walter de Hun- 
tercumb, William Veſey, by proxy; Robert de 
Pinkeney, and Nicholas de Soules, preſented them- 
ſelves to the court, deſiring to be ſeparately re- 
ceived, to prove the crown of Scotland devolved 
upon them by right of ſucceſſion. The ſame 
ueſtion was propoſed to them, as to the three 
ert, and they ak the like anſwers, their peti- 
tion was received. John Baliol being abſent, his 
*{quire appeared, and having alledged ſome reaſon 
to excuſe his maſter's ablence, he deſired, in his 
name, that he might be heard the next day; which 
was granted. | ; 
The day following, the chancellor having made 
a recapitulation of all the preceedings to that time, 
Baliol then preſent, was interrogated in the ſame 
manner with the other pretenders, and made the 
ſame anſwer. After which, the chancellor, with 
a loud voice, made the following. proteſtation in 
the King's name. That, notwithſtanding the 
Edward's pro- King of England acted on this occaſion as ſo- 
teltation, © yereign lord of Scotland, he did not thereby de- 
« ſiſt from the hereditary right he might have to 
ce the crown of that kingdom, nor exclude him- 
« ſelf as to the property: that he expreſsly 
<« reſerved to himſelf the liberty of proſecuting 
<« his rights, as well as the other claimants, in 
« ſich manner, and at ſuch time, as he ſhould think 
<« moſt proper.” The chancellor having concluded, 
the King himſelf repeated, word for word, the 
ſame proteſtation. John Cumin, lord of Bode- 
nough, then roſe up, and deſired to be admitted 
to prove his lawful right to the crown: His re- 
que was granted, after he had acknowledged the 
overeignty of the King of England, as the others 
Authentick had before done. What related to Edward being 
rr thus ſettled, the claimants drew up a writing, by 
claimants, Which they acknowledged him ſovereign lord of 
Scotland; which writing was ſign'd by all, and 
particularly, by Robert Bruce and John Baliol, who 


miſes, or intimidated by 


| ſealed it with their reſpective ſeals. As to the Epw. I. 


ſilence of the ſtates on this occaſion, Edward inter- An* 1291 
preted it for a mark of their conſent, and, without w==w=—w 
giving himſelf any farther trouble, took poſſeſſion of 
the ſovereignty. Mig 3 
Aſter this ſtep, Edward advanced one forwarder. Edward re- 
He repreſented to the claimants, that his awarding quires the be- 
the crown to any one of them would be bot of ing put in 
little effect, if it was not in his power to put his = 1 
ſentence in execution: wherefore, he required the — 
having poſſeſſion given him of the kingdom, that 
he might deliver it up to the perſon who ſhould 
be declared King. This the claimants readily To which the 
yielded to, and a deed was drawn up conformable to claimants con- 
what was required; as if their bare pretenſions to ſent. 
the crown had given them a power to diſpoſe of 
the 171 as they thought proper. In this deed, 
they acknowledged the King of England ſovereign 
lord of Scotland; and, as ſuch, they own'd him ar- 
bitrator of the controverſy relating to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, promiſing to ſubmit to his determination, 
and conſenting to his being put into poſſeſſion of 
the whole kingdom, that he might be enabled to 
deliver it over to the claimant to whom he ſhould 
award it: However, a condition was added, for 
obliging him to reſtore it, two months after judg- 
ment pronounced, in the ſame ſtate it was delivered 
to him, on the new King's doing homage. 
All hitherto, tranſacted in Edward's behalf, wag 
nothing more than the acts of private perſons ; 
but Bruce and Baliol were of this number; and 
their different factions taking in all Scotland, their 
approbation drew after it that of the whole king- 
dom. During this anarchy, the regents had no 
great authority, and were even afraid of doing any 
thing to diſpleaſe the King, or the two principal 
competitors, one of whom was to be their maſter. 
As to the ſtates of the kingdom, as Edward per- 
ceived they were no way, inclined to favour his pre- 
tenſions, he did not cenſult them; and they be- 
ing aſſembled, in a place out of the kingdom, and 
under the King's juriſdiction, they wanted liberty 
to proceed as they otherwiſe would have done: 
for which reaſon the King had little or no oppoſi- 
tion, from the governors of the towns and ſtrong 
holds in Scotland, when he took poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. William de Umfrevile, who com- 
manded in the caſtles of Dundee and Forfar, was 
the only governor who made any reſiſtance: he 
look'd upon the act now mentioned, to be very irre- 
gular, and could not think it a ſufficient warrant, 
for delivering up places, not committed to his care, 
by either the King, or the claimants; wherefore, 
the claimants, the regents, and the King himſelt, 
were obliged to indemnify him, by an expreſs deed, 
ſhould he hereafter. be called to account. 
Whatever Edward's pretenſion might be, it is 
certain, the ſovereignty of the crown of England, 


was never effectually acknowledged in Scotland: 


wherefore, the Scots, in general, could not but 
look upon the conduct of the claimants, - and even 
of the regents, other than a manifeſt prevarication z 
but it was very difficult to act otherwiſe, all the 
great men being gain'd yay! by Edward's pro- 
is threat's: the troops 
he ordered to Norham, under a pretence of being a 
rd to the ſtates of Scotland, did not a little con- 
tribute to the ſtriking them with a terror, which 
obliged them to acquieſce in almoſt every thing he 
thought proper. It was, however, neceſſary the 
regents ould give ſome ſatisfaction to the people, 
by letting them ſee they had their intereſt at heart. 
To this end, they deſired Edward to grant letters 
patents, declaring, that judgment in the ſuit, with 
regard to the ſucceſſion, ſhould be given in the 
kingdom of Scotland. Edward look ing upon this Edward's con- 


| ſtep as a fort of ſanction ro his authority (the de- ceſſion, 


mand 


- 
= 
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The ſuit for 


the crown 


brought to a 
hearing. 


It is agreed, 
that the ſuit 
ſhould be de- 
termin'd at 
Berwick. 


The regents 
and governors 
of towns give 
up their com- 
miſſions to 

Edward, who 
delivers them 


back. 


An oath of 
fealty to be 
taken to him. 


Edward's pro- 
teſt, 


The claimants 
reſent their 
petitions. 


mand being made in ſuch terms, as would give him 
the leaſt diſtaſte) eaſily granted their moſt humble 
petition, and order'd the patent to be expedited. 

The buſineſs of the ſovereignty being thus deter- 
mind, tho? without the interpoſition, — the ſtates, 
the next affair was, to examine into the rights of 
thoſe who ſet up their claims to the crown, that 
the King might be thoroughly inſtructed in the 
grounds of their reſpective pretenſions : to which 
end it was agreed, that Baliol and Cumin, as well 
for themſelves, as for all the claimants, ſhould 
name forty perſons ; and, that Robert Bruce ſhould 
name forty others, to examine the reaſons of the 
ſeveral competitors 3 and that the King ſhould have 
liberty of adding twenty-four, more or leſs, to theſe 
eighty z who, after having maturely examin'd the 
pretenſions of each competitor, ſhould make their 
report to the King. pat 
Nothing more was done in the meeting of the 
fifth of June, than giving in the names of the exami- 
ners nominated. To 

The day following, the King order'd theſe exa- 
miners to fix the time and place for entering upon 
the affair before them. All agreed upon Berwick, 
a town in Scotland, upon the Tweed, but not be- 
ing unanimous, as to the time, the King named the 
ſecond of Auguſt in the ſame year. | 
There was another aſſembly, at Norham, in 
which the regents of Scotland ſurrerder'd their pa- 
tents, and the governors of towns and ſtrong holds, 
their commiſſions, into the King's hands, to be 
diſpoſed of at pleaſure. Edward received, and at- 
terwards returned them, with the alterations neceſ- 
ſary, to ſhew they held their employments of him. 
The ſame day, he nominated the biſhop of Kathneſs 
high chancellor of Scotland, and joined with him 
in commiſſion, Walter Hamondeſham, an engliſh- 
man, one of his own clerks. _ 
The twelfth of June, Edward diſpatched orders 
to all, who had any employments in Scotland, to 
come and take an oath of fealty to him; which, the 


The claimants took the ſame oath, and the aſſembly 
was adjourn'd to the day appointed for the meeting 
at Ber wick. | 
Notwithſtanding that time was yet at ſome 
diſtance, Edward repaired, to the place very ſoon 
after, and, on the third of July, made the fol- 
lowing proteſtation; * That notwithſtanding he 
« had formerly agreed the affair of the ſucceſ- 
e ſion ſhould be determined within the kingdom 
<« of Scotland, he did not propoſe to bind himſelf 
<« to the like condeſcenſion, ſhould the ſame again 
% happen, or even upon any other occaſion what- 
<« ever.” It is probable the aſſembly, before 
which this proteſtation was made, was neither full, 
nor yet authorized to receive it, ſince the examiners 
were not to meet at Berwick, *till the ſecond of Au- 
guſt, which was a month after. 1585 
Alt the day appointed, the examiners met at Ber- 
wick, in the King's preſence, and received the peti- 
tions of the claimants, in the following order; but 
as theſe petitions, which contained the grounds of 
their claims, were founded upon the genealogy of the 
royal family of Scotland, we muſt neceſſarily, tho' 
it is fictitious, carry it in our minds, or it will not 
be eaſy to comprehend their different allegations. 
Florent, carl of Holland, ſet forth, he was de- 
ſcended from Adama, daughter of Prince Henry, 


and ſiſter to Malcolm IV and William, Kings of 


Scotland. ö 
Patrick Dunbar, earl of March, founded his pre- 
tenſions upon his deſcent from Ilda, daughter of 
King William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. 

liam Veſci alledged, his being iſſue of Mar- 
garet, daughter of King William. 


| 
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' Robert de Pinkeney maintain'd, he was de- 
{cended from Margaret, dau 
and ſiſter to Malcolm and William. | | 
Nicholas de Soules faid, that being grandſon of 

Alexander II, by Margery the King's ſecond daugh- 
ter, and the poſterity of Margaret his mother's. 
eldeſt ſiſter,” being extinct, the crown devolved up- 
on him, as the next heir. | 

Patrick Galithly grounded his right upon being 
grandſon. of King William, by Henry, the fame 
King's fon, It is probable, this Henry, father of 
Patrick, was a natural ſon; had he been legitimate, 
his ſon's right would have been indiſputable. 

Roger de Mandeville, pretended to the crown as 
ſon of Altric, King William's daughter. . 

John Haſtings maintain'd, that the kingdom of 
Scotland _ diviſible, ought to be divided be- 
tween the deſcendants of the three daughters of Da- 
vid ear] of Huntingdon, the youngeſt of whom was 
his mother. INE. | ARE: 

Robert Roſs ſaid, he was the iſſue of Iſabella, 
the eldeſt daughter of King William, and ſiſter of 
Alexander II. 8-70 
John Cumin went far back for his right, deriving 
it from Donald, who had been one of the former 
Kings of Scotland. 5 | 

John Baliol ſet forth, that he was fon of Der- 
govilla, eldeſt daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of 
the daughters of David earl of Huntingdon; and 
that all the poſterity of King William being ex- 
tinct, he was the next heir to the laſt Queen. It 
muſt be obſerved, he ſet forth, in his petition, that 
Margery and Iſabella, the eldeſt daughters of Alex- 
ander II, died without children, tho* Nicholas de 
Soules called himſelf the fon of the firſt. After 
that, he paſſed over in ſilence, Henry, Iſabella, 
Ilda, Margaret and Alfric, children of King Wil- 
lam, from whom Galithly, Roſs, Dunbar, Veſci 


and Mandeville derived their pedigree, and began 


again with the branch of David, youngeſt brother 


to King William. This ſilence gives ground for 
ſame day, was comply'd with, by thoſe E. | 


preſuming, that theſe firſt pretenders had falſly re- 
preſented their genealogies, or that thoſe from whom 
they alledged themſelves deſcended, were natural 
children; their poſterity would otherwiſe have had 
more right to the crown than David's : And, we 
ſhall find, in the ſequel, that no regard was had to 
their pretenſions. It may be farther obſerved, this 
opinion . correſponds with what Buchanan has ad- 
vanced, viz. That Edward had engaged eight pre- 
tenders, beſides Baliol and Bruce, to demand the 
crown, with deſign to perplex the affair: Indeed, it 
is eaſy to perceive, that 4 all who have been named, 
Bahol excepted, there was not one that had the leaſt 
right to the ſucceſſion ; ſuppoſing, as it is very pro- 
bable, that they were the. deſcendants of natural 
children, and that Nicholas de Soules had not ſuffi- 
ciently ſet forth his == | WAY 

Robert Bruce alledged, he was nearer to the 
crown, by a degree, than Baliol, being grandſon. of 
David; whereas his competitor was the grandſon only 
of his daughter. That it was true, Dergovilla was 
in the ſame. degree with him, but that ſhe could nor 
pretend to the crown, becauſe cuſtom always pre- 
ferr'd the males to the females, in the fame degree 
of conſanguinity. To add greater ſtrength to his 
right, he ſubjoin'd, that Alexander II had declared 
him his heir, in caſe he died without children; offer- 
ng to prove it by living witneſſes ; and aſſerted, that 
Alexander III had always look*d upon him as his 
preſumptive ſucceſſor, and that he had declared it 
to thoſe who were neareſt about his perſon : 


All theſe petitions being read, and the King, ac- "0 


cording to the journal, being willing to give the 


commiſſioners time to examine them, appointed the 
ſecond of June, of the following year, 1292, to 


ter of Prince Henry, Ax 1291 
| — 
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bow. I. hold another aſſembly, in which the competitors| 
by 1291. might make a more ample deduction of their Alle- 


on gations. 


I ſhall make uſe of this interval to examine, 


419 


Canutus the great,“ at his return from Rome, in Epw. I. 

the fifteenth year of his reign, with great eaſe re- An* 1291. 
duced Scotland, which had revolted ; King Malcolm W=y=w 
was ſubject to him. Canutus was King of Eng- Mar. Seotus, 
land, Denmark, Norway and Scotland. W. Malm. H. 


with all poſſible brevity, the grounds of Edward's 
right to | 64 ſovereignty of Scotland: they may be 
ſeen at large in a memorial which that Prince or- 
dered to be drawn up on this ſubject. And it be- 
ing often made uſe of by Engliſh authors, as if it 
contained legal proofs of England's ever having had 
a right of ſovereignty over Scotland ; it may not 
be uſeleſs to give an extract of it, in this place, as it 
may afford us a full light into this affair. 


Proofs alledged by Edward I. for eſtabliſhing a 
right of ſovereignty of the Kings of England 
over Scotland. 


Mar. Scotus. In the year 901, Edward the elder, King of Eng- 
Rog. de Ho* land, reduced the Kings of the Scots, of the Hum- 
veden, 8 brians, and of the Welſh, to his obedience. 
e In the year 921, Reginald King of the Danes, 
— ay the King of the Scots, the Engliſh who inhabited 
wr Northumberland, the King of Wales, and his ſub- 
jets, elected Edward the elder for their lord and 
father, and entered into a ſtrict alliance with him. 

In the year 924, the ſame Edward had dominion 
over all the inhabitants of Great-Britain, Engliſh, 
Scots, Cumbrians, Danes and Britons. 

In the year 926, King Athelſtan, ſon of Edward, 
overcame, and put to flight, Conſtantine King ol 
Scotland, with the King of the Wents. After 
which victory, they took an oath to, and concludec 
an alliance with him at Elmoth, the fourth of July. 
w. of Malm. Athelſtan forced Conſtantine, King of Scotland, 
Rad.de Dicet. to abdicate his crown, and afterwards ſuffered him 
and Hen. of to reſume it, to hold of the Kings of England, ſay- 
Huntingdon. Ws; it was more glorious to make than to be a 

ing. 
Mar. Scotus, Wide year 934, the ſame Athelſtan defeated Con- 
Rog. de Ho- ſtantine, who had revolted, and ravaged Scotland 
= _ as far as Dunferd. Conſtantine, upon this, giving 
rn e him his fon for hoſtage, with conſiderable preſents, 
a 2 was concluded between theſe two Princes. 
n the year 937, Eugene King of Cumberland, 


ibid. 


ibid. 


W. of Malm. 


and Conſtantire King of Scotland, repaired te 


Athelſtan, then at Dacor, and ſubmitted to his diſ- 
cretion. Athelſtan, who had ordered Conſtantine 
to have his ſon baptized, ſtood his godtather. 

In 940, Edmund ſucceeded to Athelſtan. Du- 
ring the four years he reigned, Scotland remained 
quiet. 


Hen. Hun- In 947, Edred, brother and ſucceſſor to Edmund, 
_ * having conquered the Northumbrians, marched into 
Nalmibur; of Scotland. The Scots, being ſeized with fear, ſub- 


mitted to him without reſiſtance, and took the 


oath of fealty due to him. Edred made Edrick 


King of Scotland. 
In 955, Edwy ſucceeded Edred, and reigned 
four years, during which ſpace, no commotions hap- 
pened among the Scots. | | 
In the year 977, Edgar King of England, having 
aſſembled at his court, Keneth King of Scotland, 
Malcolm of Cumberland, and ſix other Kings, 
rowed him, while he ſteered the boat. It is ſaid, 
he broke out into this expreſſion, that at length his 
ſucceſſors might glory in being truly Kings of Eng- 
land, ſince they enjoyed fo great a prerogative. 
Mar. Scotuss At another time, the ſame Edgar having been 
Rog. de Ho- informed, that Keneth had ſpoken ill of him, or- 
Mat, f. ol dered him to his court, and carrying him afie r- 
Hunting ic: Wards to the field, offered him the choice of two 
Rad . de Dicer. Words, with deſign to fight him. Keneth refuſed it, 
and, falling at the King's feet, begg 

his pardon. 
During the reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethel- 
red II and Edmund Ironſide, Scotland never re- 


d and obtained] him, upon t 


We don't find, that the Scots revolted durin ** 
the reigns of Harold II. and Hardiknute. : W m_ 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward 
earl of Northumberland, conquered Machiot King 
of Scotland, and ſlew him. He afterwards, by 
King Edward's order, placed Malcolm, fon of the 
King of Cumberland, on the throne of Scotland. 
We, moreover, find theſe words in the ' hiſtory 
of William of Malmſbury. “King Edward gave 
„the kingdom of Scotland to Malcolm, ſon of the 
«© King of Cumberland, to hold of the crown of 
England.“ " | 
Hiſtory makes no mention of the Scots during 
the reign of Harold II. > 441 "Ra 
William the Conqueror marching into Scotland Chron. of St. 
in the ſixth year of his reign, Malcolm went to meet Albans. 
him as far as Abernethy, where he did him ho- 
mage. 1 2 
We find in the fame chronicle, that William 
having received the homage of Malcalm, and ſome 
hoſtages, returned to England. rnong g 
The third year of William Rufus, Malcolm re- Mar. Scotus, 
volted, and having rayaged Northumberland, Wil- Roger Hove- 
liam, accompanied by his brother Robert, marched 85 
with an army into Scotland, and made a peace with 
Malcolm, on condition, that Malcolm ſhould obe 
him, as he had done the King his father. 
Henry of Huntingdon tells us, that Malcolm, 
being ſeized with fear, did homage to William. 
The ſame King drove Donald from the throne 
of Scotland, on which he placed Edgar, ſon of 
Malcolm. 14 2 Bits M 
Upon the death of Edgar King of Scotland; H. of Hunt- 
Alexander I his brother, ſucceeded him by the per- ingdon. 
mulion of Henry I King of England. | | 
Stephen King of England, having demanded ho- Mar. Scotus, 
gage of David King of Scotland, and he refuſing, H. of Hunt- 
on account of the oath he had taken to Maud, _ R. ds 
Henry, his ſon, did homage to Stephen. —— 
William King of Scotland, David earl of Hun- 
tingdon, his brother, the earls and barons of Scot- 
land, did homage to Henry II King of England, and 
took an oath of fealty to that Prince. 
In the year 1174, William King of Scotland, 
ravaging England, was taken priſoner, and deli- 
— into the hands of Henry II, who reſtored him 
to his liberty, on condition he ſhould do him ho- 
mage for the kingdom of Scotland. | 
Having already taken notice of the treaty 
“concluded between theſe two Kings, it is need- 
e leſs to repeat the whole. Thus much may ſuf⸗ 
« fice, that William, to obtain his liberty, was 
„ compelled to bind himſelf to do homage to 
Henry II, for the kingdom of Scotland; and 
that he performed his engagement. Thus 1s the 
moſt authentick argument in Edward's favour, 
and what he chiefly infiſts upon in this memorial, 
by entering into a long detail, which makes no 
more than what is here related.” 
We don't find the Scots revolted in the reign of 
King Richard; on the contrary, William repaired 
to Canterbury to do him homage. 
Edward here prudently paſles over the letters pa- 
tent, by which Richard diveſted himſelf of the ſove- 
reignty of Scotland. ; | 
The ſame King William did homage to King R. de Hoved. 
John, at Lincoln, and took an oath of fealty to 
he croſs of Hubert archbiſhop of Can- 


- 


ibid, 


* 


terbury. | | 
This King John reſolved to make war upon 
William for marrying his daughter to the count de 


volted. | 
Vor. I. 


Boulogne without his permiſſion. This is 


to be 


5 8 found 
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Epw. I. found in the chronicle of th® monaſtery of Brid- 


An? 1291. lington. 


Chron. of St. ters for 


Albans. 


We ſee likewiſe, in thoſe of the abbey 
ood, that William gave his two daugh- 
| oſtages to King John. 

Henry III, in the thirtyfifth year of his reign, 
went to York, to marry his daughter to Alexander 
King of. Scotland, who there did homage to 
Henry. The guardianſhip of the young King, and 
the regency of Scotland, were confer'd upon Ro- 
bert Roſs and John Baliol, by advice of the great 
men of both kingdoms, 

To add greater weight to theſe proofs, Edward 
heap'd together ſome paſſages, taken from ſeveral 
charters, tome popes bulls, and from a book, call'd, 
the life of St. John of Beverly, of which the follow- 
ing is the ſubſtance, r 

In a charter of Edgar King of Scotland, granted 
to the church of Durham, he acknowledged, he 
held the manner of Londoney, and all the kingdom 
of Scotland, by the gift of William King of Eng- 


of Hon 


land, his lord. 


In another charter, William King of Scotland, 
grants to John King of. England, his moſt 
dear lord, the liberty of marrying Alexander his 
ſon, Prince of Scotland, to whom he pleaſed ; far- 
ther promiſing King John, that whatever hap- 


pened, he, and Prince Alexander his fon, would 


continue faithful to Henry, John's fon, as their ſo- 


vereign lord, 


KM 


We find, by a brief of Gregory IX, that pon- 
tiff enjoined the barons of Scotland ro ſide with 
the King of England, againſt their own Prince, 
in caſe the latter broke the treaty concluded with 
Henry II. . | 

The fame Pope, in another brief, ordered the 
archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of Carliſle, to 
diſpoſe the King of Scotland to an obſervance ot 
the treaty. #4 | 

In another, directed to the King of Scotland, the 
ſame pontiff tells him, he being the liege man of the 
King of England, and having taken an oath of 
fcalty to him, he ought to attempt nothing againſt 
him. 

Pope Clement, vriting to Henry King of Eng- 
land, in favour of the biſhop of St. Andrew, who 
was driven from his ſee by the King of Scotland, 
requires him, among other things, to exhort, and 
perſuade that Prince; and, if neceſſary, even to 
compel him by that power with which he was 
inveſted, to reſtore the biſhop. 

The proof taken from the life of St. John of 
Beverly, whoſe author is not known, 1s as follows. 
Athelſtan, on his march to make war in 
Scotland, meeting certain people, who had juſt re- 
covered their ſight and limbs, by the interceſſion of 
St. John of Beverly, he reſolved upon performing 
his devotion in the Church where the Body of 
that ſaint was depoſited, Having offered up his 
prayers, he'left his poignard upon the altar as a 
ſecurity for what he had promiſed to the faint, if 
he ſucceeded in the expedition. After he had en- 
tered Scotland, St. John appearing, promiſed him 
his aſſiſtance 3 upon which, Athelſtan attacked the 
Scots, and obtair'd a ſignal victory. He afterwards 
ſubdued the whole kingdom of Scotland, where he 
reſided three years. In his return to England, 
ſeeing a great rock in his way, he begged of God, 
by the interceſſion of St. John of Beverly, to give 
him ſome ſign, by which his followers might be 
convinced, that the Scots were juſtly ſubdued to 


the Engliſh; and, that the reduced kingdom of 


Scotl ought, for ever, to pay tribute to his 
ſucceſſors. After this, drawing his ſword, and 
ſtriking with it againſt the rock, it yielded to 
the ſtroke, and remained cleft the depth of an Ell; 


upon which, the author adds, it was a manifeſt ſign 


that Scotland was ſubdued by the Engliſh, 


Edward added ſome other evidences, tho 


England. | 

n 1185, Roland lord of Galloway, ſubmitted to 
the King of England, fearing, as 'tis preſumed, ſays 
the Author, the power of that Prince, who was 
marching againſt him with a great army. 

Henry II, King .of England, having received 
homage of Alan of Galloway, and of David, King 
William's brother, returned to his own dominions. * 

In the two-and-twentieth year of Henry II's 


[ 


accompanied the Scots King to England, where he 
became the liege man of Henry the Father, and 
took an oath of fealty to him; afterwards, to ob- 
tain his favour, he gave him a thouſand marks of 
ſilver, and his fon Duncan, in hoſtage. 

Theſe are the proofs Edward advanced to juſti- 
fy his right of ſovereignty to the kingdom of Scot- 
land. Since it paſſes currently, among ſeveral Eng- 


right by ancient chronicles. I was of opinion, the 
reader would not be diſpleaſed to have the means 
afforded him of judging tor himſelf, without be- 
ing obliged to have recourſe to the authors, on 
either ſide 3 and for this reaſon I have not curtaiPd 
any of theſe proofs, tho* ſome of them are very 
tar from being ſelt-evident. 

We may very well be {urpriz*d the ſtates of 
Scotland found no anſwer to theſe proofs, of which 
the greater part are but very weak, not to ſay trifling. 
However, we muſt conſider, they were, in England, 
intimidated by the King's preſence; and, that 
Bruce and Baliol, who were in very great eſteem, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent all inci- 
dents which might retard the determination of 
the principal affair of the ſucceſſion : but, ſince 
Edward grounded his pretenſions upon the proofs 
exhibited in this memorial; and, that the homage 
which he required from the Kings of Scotland, was 
the only cauſe of the war which afterwards broke 
out between the two nations. It will not be loſing 
time to give ſome light into this matter before we 
proceed any farther. The following is the ſum of 
ſuch objections as the Scots might have brought to 
Edward's proofs, if cogent reaſons had not im- 
poſed them ſilence; and the fame they, in effect, 
— oppoſe, as ſoon as a favourable opportunity ot- 
ered. 

In the firſt place, they might have objected, that 
two things were neceſſary to be conſidered as diſ- 
tint, which Edward induſtriouſly confounded in 
his memorial, viz. The ſuperior power of the Kings 


often obtain'd over the Scots, as different from the 
pretended acknowledgments of the Scots Kings 
holding their crowns of the Kings of England ; 
which latter was, indeed, the affair in queſtion, 
tho' moſt of the allegations in the memorial 
tend towards proving the former. | 

2, There was no occaſion to prove, 1n genera}, 
that the Kings of Scotland had often been obliged 
to make diladvantageous treaties z and that they 
had taken oaths relative to ſuch treaties : the acts 
themſelves ought to have been produced, and proot 
made, that they effectually contain'd the acknow- 
ledgment of the ſovereignty of the Kings of Eng- 
land over Scotland : it. was, beſides, neceſſary to 
juſtify the continuance of that acknowledgment, by 
the homage which the Kings of Scotland ought to 
have done in the beginning of every reign, in either 
kingdom, as has been, tor many ages, the unalte- 
rable cuſtom practiſed by vaſſals; but Edward did 
not follow this method. | 

3. When Edgar King of Scotland, acknow- 


| ledged in his charter, to the church of Durham, 


that 


: | he Ew. 
did not name the authors, to ſhew, that the lords AN": 123 
* 129 


of Galloway had done homage to the King of 


reign, Gilbert, ſon of Fergus, lord of Galloway, 


liſn hiſtorians, that he inconteſtabły proved his 


of Englard, and the advantages which they had 


* 91, 
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that he held his kingdom of William Rufus, it did 
imply an acknowledgment, that the crown of 
Scotland was dependent on that of England: it 
was no more than a bare declaration, that he reco- |, 


ver'd, by the aſſiſtance of that Prince, the throne 
of Scotland from an uſurper; as is evident in hiſtory. 
4. That very charter, which is one of Edward's 


chief evidences, is by Scots authors condemn'd as a 
forgery, and attack*d with ſuch ſtrong chronologi- 


cal proofs, that it is very difficult to deny them 


credit. | 


5. As to what paſs'd between Henry II, and 
William King of Scotland, 'tis true, the latter did 
homage for all his kingdom; but 'tis not. leſs cer- 


tain, that it was in purſuance of a treaty wherein 


the homage was expreſsly ſtipulated, to obtain the 
liberty of the Scots King, then a priſoner; which 
ſhews he was not before obliged to it, it being ne- 
ceſſary to bind him to this homage by a treaty. 


This would never have been thought of, unleſs the 


war had been undertaken on account of this homage, 
which was not the caſe. Beſide, as it was only the 
conſequence of William's imprifonment, it was not 
continued by his ſucceſſors ; for Richard, fon of 
Henry, fully and abſolutely gave it up; as has 
been ſhewn in that Prince's reign. 

6. As to the other allegations, far leſs impor- 
tant, they are not only taken from Engliſh authors, 
or ſubjects of England (of whom ſome wrote long 
after the events which they took upon them to re- 
late) but are founded upon looſe terms, which do 
not abſolutely bear the meaning given them by 
Edward. 

7. But had King Edward no other proofs to 
ſhew, than teſtimonies of ſome partial hiſtorians ? 
Why did he not produce the homages performed by 
the ancient Kings of Scotland, as he 'did that done 
by William to Henry II? Had the queſtion been 
to prove only the homage done for the county of 
Huntingdon, he would not have been obliged to 
ſearch hiſtory, but might have found proots among 
h's own records. How comes it, that it was diffi- 
cult to preſerve the evidence of the homages done 
for the kingdom of Scotland? If the King of France 
had not been able to juſtify his ſovereignty over 
Guienne, and the country of Ponthieu, by other 
proofs than what were taken from French hiſto- 
rians, we may reaſonably doubt Edward's paying 
him homage tor theſe two provinces. 

8. The Scots might alledge, that when Henry III 
demanded ſuccours from the Scots againſt the earl of 


Leiceſter, he acknowledged in expreſs terms, that 


thoſe ſuccours were given him on the ſcore of friend- 
ſhip, not on that of any obligation. 

9. The ſame King Henry endeavouring to exact 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland from Alexan- 
der III his ſon-in-law, this Prince retuſed it, and 
would do homage for thoſe lands only which he 
poſſeſs'd in England. 

10. Even Edward himſelf, deſirous of Alexan- 
der II's brother-in-law being preſent at his coro- 
nation, gave him letters patents, by which he ac- 


knowledged his preſence was not the effect of duty, 


but an act of friendſhip, and to do him honour, 
without any obligation. 

11. When the ſame King Alexander did homage 
to Edward, he made an authentick proteſtation, 
that he did not deſign that homage as for the king- 
dom of Scotland, but for his lands in England on- 
ly ; and his homage was received with this reſtric- 
tion. | | 

12. The Scots might beſide alledge, that the 
hothage for the lands in England, tho performed 
by a King of Scotland, had no relation to the king- 
dom of Scotland : tor the Kings of England, in 
doing homage to the Kings of France, did not pro- 
Poſe to make the kingdom of England dependant 
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on the crown of France; but only to acknowledge ED W. I. 
the dependance of the lands they poſſeſs'd in that Ax' 1291. 
kingdom. Th 05 e742. 32 — 
13. In a word, homage was often done for pen- 
ſions; as by the carls of Flanders to the Kings of 
England; and by the count of Savoy, to the ſame 
Kings, for a penſion of two hundred marks. Where- 
fore, to demonſtrate only, that the Kings of Scot- 
land had done homage to the Kings of England, was 
no way proving the point in nition It onght to 
have been proved, that the homages alledged, were 
done for the kingdom of Scotland, either. by letters 
patent from ſuch Kings of Scotland, or by inſtru- 
ments of homage atteſted by good witneſſes, accord- 
ing to the uſual practice in ſuch caſes : but Edward 
produced no other deed than that of William, to 
which he was compelled, and which was afterwards 
given up by King Richard. „ 
As to the paſſages taken from the bulls of Popes, 
they could prove nothing, ſince the Scots did not 
deny but their Kings were vaſſals of England for 
the county of Huntingdon, and ſome lands upon 
the frontiers; but they deny'd they were ſo for the 
kingdom oſ Scotland; neither did thoſe bulls aſſert 
they were. | 
I fay nothing of the extract taken from the life 
of St. John of Beverly, ſince there is reaſon to 
doubt, that Edward would ſeriouſly draw any proof 
irom a miracle ſo ſlenderly verify'd; or, to ſpeak 
properly, ſo ridiculous, and from an hiſtory whole 
author 1s unknown. 4 etal f 
In ſhort, theſe anſwers muſt not be look'd upon 
as arguments made for the Scots, moſt of them be- 
ing the fame. Boniface VIII employ'd in his brief 
to Edward, to diſſuade him from attempting any 
thing againſt Scotland; as ſhall hereatter appear. 
Let us now return to the determination of the con- 
troverſy about the ſucceſſion, from which I have 
digreſs'd. 145 8 | | 
The day appointed by Edward being come, all Aw 1292. 
the claimants, with the fourſcore examiners, re- Sequelof what 
pair'd to Berwick, where Edward was preſent. The Pate d 7 
ambaſſadors of the King of Norway appear'd at $5.5 . 
the very firſt meeting, and demanded the crown for lation to the 
the King their maſter, being father to the laſt Queen. crown of Scot- 
Their petition was received, after they had acknow- land. 
ledged the King of England for immediate lord of 
Scotland; and thoſe of the other claimants being 
read in their turns, the commiſſioners began to exa- 
mine into them; but Edward, as we are told by 
the journal, judging the examination might require 
à conſiderable length of time, and be injurious to 
Scotland, gave the affair another biaſs. He pro- 
poſed, and had it agreed to, that the rights of John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce, ſhould be ſirſt examined, 
without prejudice to the pretenſions of others, which 
ſhould be atterwards diſcuſs'd. 115 | 
The fir{t queſtion propoſed was, by what laws or Queſtion yoo: 
cuſtoms the judgment ought to be regulated? upon Pounded by 
this, Edward deſired previouſly, to have the opi- N 22 
nions of the cxaminers. It was not poſſible for them : 
to agree about the manner of deciding the queſtion. - 
After they had long debated this among themſelves, 
they acquainted the King, they could not give him 
their ſentiments upon it, without a longer delibera- | 
tion; and requeſted him to add twenty-four Engliſh 
commiſſioners to their number, according to agree- 
ment: but this expedient did not facilitate the de- 
ciſion of the queſtion, The Engliſh commiſſioners 
informed the King, that the Scots were ſo far from 
agreeing among themſelves, with regard to their 
own laws, that it was difficult to give judgment 
upon a point ſo greatly conteſted ; adding, that for 
this reaſon, they durſt not of themſelves give him 
any advice upon ſo nice a queſtion. Theſe difficulties Edward al- 
determin'd Edward to prolong the time, appointing lows of a re- 


the eleventh of October follow ing for the firſt meeting. ſpite. 
'The 
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An? 1292. 
Cann mn 
He propoſes 
three queſti- 
ons. 


Anſwer. 


Reaſons al- 
ledg'd by Ro- 
bert Bruce. 


The commiſſioners being aſſembled at the time 
appointed, Edward A= three queſtions to them: 
1. By what laws — cuſtoms he ought to proceed in 
giving judgment ? 2. How he was to regulate him- 
ſelf, ſuppoſing the cuſtoms of England and Scotland 
to be uncertain, of oppoſite to each other? 3. It 
he was to judge, with regard to the kingdom of 
Scotland, in a manner diftering from what related 
to the counties, baronies, or other feofs dependant 
on the crown of England ? The reſpite Edward 
had granted to the examiners, gave them new light 
into the affair. Thoſe who could not agree in Au- 
gul upon the firſt queſtion, were unanimous in 

ctober. Their anſwer to it was, that if any cer- 
tain laws or cuſtoms were found in the countries un- 
der the King's government, he muſt he regulated by 
them. To the ſecond, that if there were no certain 
laws on this ſubject in his own dominions, he might 
make a new law. To the third, that judgment was 
to be given concerning the kingdom of Scotland, as 
of other indiviſible feofs. Tis very eaſy to per- 
celve by the anſwers, that theſe preliminary queſti- 
ons tended to no other end, than the eſtabliſhing 
Edward's right of ſovereignty, which he obſtinately 
took for granted ; and on which, would allow no 
contradiction, 

Edward having heard theſe deciſions, ſent for Bruce 
and Baliol, and aſked them, if they had any thing 


more to offer to ſtrengthen the allegations ſet forth 


in their petitions? to which they anſwered, that 
they would willingly add ſomething by word of 
mouth; and Bruce ſpoke firſt, His arguments may 
be reduced to theſe four heads, 1. That the ſucceſ- 
ſion to a crown ought to be regulated by the law of 
nature, by which King's reign, and not by the laws 
which regard ſubjects ; and that, according to the 
law of nature, the neareſt in blood ought to ſucceed. 
2. That for the ſame reaſon, tho? the inheritances of 
private perſons were diviſible, and the eldeſt had 


* {ome prerogatives allow'd them by tne laws in uſe 


Reaſons and 
anſwer of 
John Baliol. 


whom William Rufus 


among ſubjects, yet it was otherwiſe with regard to 
a kingdom, in which the next heir was to ſucceed to 
the whole. 3. He affirm'd, that even in Scotland 
the crown was often adjudged to the collateral 
branch, preferable to the right line ; and that the 
ſucceſſion was not fo firmly eſtabliſſid in the fami- 
lies of the elder branch, as to prejudice the collate- 
ral line, ſince brothers have often been prefer*d to 


ſons in one and the ſame kingdom. 4. He laid it 


down as an inconteſtable truth, that notwithſtanding 
Dergovilla was in the ſame degree with him, he 
ought to be prefer'd with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
as he was the next heir male. 

John Baliol reply'd (grounding his right upon the 
genealogy of the royal family) and made it appear, 
that he was deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of 
David earl of Huntingdon ; whereas Bruce was no 
more than iſſue of the youngeſt. He anſwer'd his 
competitor's reaſons, and affirm'd, that the law, both 
of England and Scotland, prefer'd the deſcendant of 
the eldeſt daughter, tho' more remote, to the next 
heir of the PERS: that as to what Bruce alledged 
with regard to the law of nature, and the law in force 
among Kings, he made anſwer, that it appertain'd 
to the Kirg of England to determine that point, as 
ſovereign, 1n whoſe crown that of Scotland had been 
dependent time out of mind. As to the examples 
which Bruce produced, of brothers being prefer*d to 
ſons, he affirm'd, it was never done 1n Scotland, 
but in caſe of uſurpation and violence : that even al- 
lowing ſuch a thing had happen'd, the Kings of 
England, as ſovereigns, had rectified the abuſe, by 

lacing the ſons upon the throne. To prove what 
— alledg*d, he inſtanced the example of Edgar, 
ut into poſſeſſion of the 
crown uſurp'd by Donald. In a word, he main- 
tain'd, that allowing what Robert had aavanc'd, met 


partiality, order'd the fame queſtion to be again 


with no * it could no way turn to his ad- Epw. ! 
vantage. In effect, it appear'd, by what had been An' 129, 
ſaid, that the next heir had ſometimes been exclud- 3 


ed, to place one more remote upon the throne; it 
being undoubtedly true, that a brother is at a greater 
diſtance from it, than a ſon. N 


I would not be too prolix to report all the reaſons, 


* 
” 


anſwers, and replications of both parties. But this, 


I hope, will be ſufficient to ſhew the foundation of 
their reſpective pretenſions. | | 

The affair being thus clear'd up, and the argu- Queſtions pra. 
ments of the two claimants examin'd, the King Poſed to tte 
propoſed this queſtion z whether the heir who was er, 
more remote, being the iſſue of the elder daughter, 
ought to be prefer*d to the nearer, deſcended from 
the younger The commiſſioners were unanimous 
in this point; they declared, that according to the Decided in f. 
laws and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the detcendant vour oſ Bull. 
of the elder was to be prefer d. It may reaſonably 
he demanded, to what end the preliminary queſtions 
were diſcuſs'd, ſince the laws of both kingdoms for- 
merly decided the principal one; if we had not al- 
ready obſerved, that they were of ſome uſe to Ed- 
wards particular intereſt. But notwithſtanding this 
formal determination of the commiſſioners, the 
King, deſirous to ſhew he acted without paſſion or 


thoroughly debated in his preſence, and appointed 
the ſixth of November following, to give a defini- 
tive ſentence. | 
On that day, Edward ſolemnly declared the pre- Edward give 
tenſions of Robert Bruce, to have been altogether ſentence a 
groundleſs, the laws giving him no right to the crown Hint Ran 
of Scotland. But as the excluſion of Bruce did not OE 
neceſſarily imply the admiſſion ot Baliol, there being 
other pretenders, the King ordered the examiners to 
hear the other parties. Robert Bruce, ſeeing him- 
ſelf excluded by this ſentence, declared, he had ano- 
ther title, of which he would make uſe, to ſupport 
his pretenſions to a part of the kingdom, in a diffe- 
rent method. He afterwards preſented a petition He preſents 
upon that head, which was received. | petition. 
The affair between Baliol and Bruce, being thus Claim of [cn 
determined, John Haſtings appeared, and aſſerted, Haſling, 
that Scotland, being a feof, dependant upon Eng- 
land, had no more privileges than other feofs, which 
were all dividable; and from hence inferred, that 
the kingdom of Scotland ought to be divided a- 
mong the claimants deſcended from the daugh- 
ters of David earl of Huntingdon, of whom his 
mother was the youngeſt. He was immediately and of Roben 
tollow'd by Robert Bruce, who again appeared, Bruce. 
laying, he ſubmitted to the demanding a third only 
of the kingdom, as fon and heir of the ſecond daugh- 
ter of David. Upon theſe new demands, Edward 
7 the following queſtions: 1. Whether the 
ingdom of Scotland was a dividable feof ? 2. In Eduard po 
caſe it was not, whether the acquiſitions made by poſes th 
the Kings of Scotland, were to deſcend according yr 1 
to the common law in ordinary caſes? It was the Kind tte 
unanimous opinion of the King's council, ard of the (aim; of 
commiſſioners, that the kingdom of Scotland was Hatting: ® 
not a dividable feof, and that the acquiſitions made Bruce. 
by the Scots Kings, in the ſame kingdom, ccaſed 
to be dividable from the moment they came into 
their poſſeſſion. After this deciſion, Edward fix'4l 
the ſeventeenth of November to give judgment 
8 : 1 85 * 
The Commiſſioners being met at the time ap- All then 
pointed, the King commanded all the claimants ro f fon dt 
be called upon, and aſk'd them, what they had to pretenſon 
offer to make good their pretenſions. The ambaſſa- 
dors of Norway, Florent of Holland, William de 
Veſci, Patrick Dunbar, William de Roſs, Robert 
de Pinkeney, Nicholas de Soules, and Patrick 
Galithly, declared, they would not farther proſecute 
their claims, and withdrew their petitions : after 
| | which, 


— 
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Edward de- 


which, the King declared, they had no pretenſions 


1292. to the crown of Scotland. John Cumin and Roger 


de Mandeville not appearing to ſupport their claims, 
were rejected in the ſame manner. The: King, after 
this declared John Haſtings and Robert Bruce had 
no claim to the third part, which each of them de- 
manded, in regard the kingdom of Scotland could 
not be divided. a | 

All the competitors, with John Baliol, being ſet 


chres Baliol aſide, he was acknowledged the only lawful heir to 


land. 


| Baliol takes 


King of Scot- the crown of Scotland; and Edward accordingly 


ave ſentence for his being put in poſſeſſion of the 
2 — reſerving however to himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the right of proſecuting their pretenſions to 
that kingdom, when they ſhould think proper. At- 
ter this, he addreſs d his diſcourſe to the new King, 
adviſing him to govern his people with fuch equi- 
ty, that his ſovereign might not be obliged to exert 
his right, to redreſs abuſes, ariſing from either a de- 
fect of juſtice, or any other cauſe whatever. After- 
wards, he appointed the thurſday following for Ba- 
liol to take the oath of fealty to kim, and the next 
Chriſtmas day to do homage at Newcaſtle. 
The ſuit being thus determin'd, Edward iſſued 


anoath to Ed- out the neceſſary orders for putting Baliol in poſſeſ- 


ward. 


Baliol does 
homage to 
Edward. 


The Scots 


ſion of the kingdom, and the new King took the 
oath of fealty the twentieth of November, wherein 
he own'd the ſovereignty of the King of England 
over Scotland, in very clear and ſubmiſſive terms, 
and had an authentick inſtrument drawn up for a 
memorial of it. 

He was afterwards crown'd at Scone with the 
uſual formalities, and all the Scots lords took an 
oath to him, except Robert Bruce, who abſented 
himſelf. Soon after, he went to Newcaſtle upon 
Tine, where he did homage to the King in ſuch 
terms, that it was impoſſible to add any thing for 
more effectually proving his dependance. 

Having ſeen after what manner the journal (drawn 


complaints a- up by Edward's orders) relates the proceedings 1n 
gant Edward this famous ſuit, *tis but reaſonable to allow the 


Scots to ſpeak in their turn, and to lay betore the 
reader what they ſay on the affair. They aſſert, 
that Edward acted with very great injuſtice thro' 
the whole ; and, that his conduct was but one con- 
tinued chain of artifice, corruption, and oppreſſion : 
that he had, indeed, before this affair, ſome pre- 
tenſion to the ſovereignty of Scotland, but it was 
ſo ill founded, that he would never have thought 
of ſetting it up, had not the melancholy condition 
of the kingdom afforded him the opportunity : that 
being choſen judge, or rather arbitrator of the dit- 
ference between the two claimants, he abuſed that 
truſt, to promote his own intereſt, at the expence 
of the Scots liberties: They pretty near agree with 
what is related in the journal; bur aſſure us, that 
he had by threats and promiſes privately wrought 
upon the commiſſioners blindly to follow his di- 
rections. They add, that as it was his principal 
view to make the future King of Scotland a vaſlal 
to the crown- of England, he let the two claimants 
know, the only ſolid ground for their hopes was, a 
previous acknowledgment of his ſovereignty over 
the kingdom; and to engage them to this, he abet- 
ted the other competitors, who abſolutely depend- 
ed upon him, with no other view than that of rai- 
ſing difficulties to make Bruce and Baliol ſenſible 
how much they ſtoad in need of his favour. It is 
then nothing ſurprizing, the claimants were diſpo- 
ſed to comply with whatever he required. The 
two chiefs apprehended, their oppoſition would de. 
prive them of the crown; and the others had never 
laid in their claims, had it not been to obey Ed- 
ward's orders. They farther alledge, that before 
any examination into the rights of the demandants, 
Edward had determin'd to give the crown to Ba- 


liol who, in capacity and intereſt in the kingdom, | 
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was inferior to Bruce. Buchanan tells us, on this 
occalion, that Edward offer'd the crown to the lat- 
ter, on condition he would oblige himſclf to hold 
it of him by homage ; and that Bruce. refuſing it 
upon ſuch. terms, he turn'd to Baliol; who; without 
heſitation, embraced the offer. As to tle irrefra- 
1 argument which the Engliſh: pretend to draw: 
from Robert Bruce's conſenting to, andi ſubſcribing 
the acts and declarations made by the claimants be- 
fore they preſented their petitions, the Scots reply, 
that it was no way impoſſible, but Robert Bruce 
might have refuſed. the crown at firſt, upon the 
terms which Edward would impoſe upon him; and, 
that finding afterwards: how injurious that refuſab 


acts and declarations. It is certain, he did not 
much forward his affairs by ſuch a procedure, his 
former refuſal having made a deeper impreſſion up- 
on Edward, than his after ſubmiſſion: they ſubjoin, 
that the very journal drawn up by Edward's order, 
is a convincing and a glaring proof, notwithſtand- 
ing the great parade of impartiality which runs 
thro' the whole, that the King of England greatly 
inclin'd to the fide of Baliol. In the firſt place, 


that book very much'abridg'd ; nay, we may aver, 
they are not ſet in a true light. Secondly, Robert 
Bruce was no ſooner, excluded, than all the other 
claimants (except Baliol) dropt their pretenſions, 
and the ambaſſadors of Norway, among the reſt, 
who, in all appearance, had ſecret inſtructions to 
proceed according to Edward's. directions. We 
cannot indeed comprehend how the excluſion of 
Robert Bruce could be ſo injurious to the other de- 
mandants, as to oblige their withdrawing their pe- 
| titions.: but *tis eaſy to obſerve, they were no lon- 
ger neceſſary to carry on Edward's deſigns, after 
judgment given againſt that lord. This' diſcovers 
the reaſon why Edward would have the pretenſions 
of Bruce and Baliol firſt examin'd; for they being 
once determin'd, he had no occaſion for the other 
claimants. Beſide, they take particular notice of 
the affected abſence of Baliol, on the day the other 
pretenders acknowledged the ſovereignty of the 
King of England, that he might not, when upon 
the throne, be reproached with having been one of 
the firſt who introduced this novelty; | his. deſign. 
being to perſuade the people, he only follow'd the 
example. of thoſe who went before him. It is al- 
ledg'd, that Edward was more apprehenſive of 
Bruce, than Baliol ; and that having, through the 
whole courſe of the proceedings, his own intereſt 
alone in view; every ſtep he took, tended to the 
eſtabliſhing a right which did not belong to him, 
and which he could never have been able to ſu 

port under other circumſtances. . Had this right 
been inconteſtable, to what end did he uſe ſuch pre- 
caution to eſtabliſh it? Why were ſo many acknow- 


ſons, when the ſtates of Scotland did not make the 
leaſt oppoſition againſt his pretenſions, if we may 
credit the journal? Why fuch a number of rea- 
ſons (the greater part of which are extremely weak) 
to procure an acknowledgment, which in his opinion 
was not diſputed him ? If the ftates of Scotland 
made no anſwer to Edward's firſt propoſal, *tis 
eaſy to judge it muſt have been owing to the effect 
of fear alone. Befide, it muſt not be infer'd from 
their ſilence; that they recogniz'd the ſovereignty, 
in regard they never before had made any ſuch ac- 
knowledgment. If they intended their filence ſhould 
be interpreted an. approbation of Edward's claim, 
how comes it that he did not exact an authentick 
declaration from them, as well as trom the claim- 
ants? Did it belong to theſe latter to determine a 
queſtion of ſo great importance, or was it not pro- 


perly the province of the ftates then actually aſ- 
5 T lembled ? 


might be to him, he condeſcended to make thoſe 


— _—_ 
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'tis obſervable, the reaſons of Robert Bruce are in 


ledgments and oaths exacted from ſome private : per- 
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Epw. I. ſembled? In a word, the ſequel proved, that the 
Ax' 1292. ſentiments of the people of Scotland were no way 
( conformable to the declaration of the claimants; 


for they laid hold on the firſt opportunity to ſhake 
off the impoſed yoke. I ſhall here obſerve, in fa- 
vour of the Scots, that Rymer's Fœdera furniſhes 
ns with ſufficient proofs, that homage was never 
done by the monarchs of Scotland for the whole 
kingdom; except by William to Henry II. It ap- 
E by this collection, that Edward's high cham- 
c 


rlain having aſked Baliol for the fees paid by the | 


vaſſals, when they did homage, no precedent being 
found to regulate the demand, Edward was obliged 
to fix it at twenty pounds ſterling, which was double 
the cuſtomary fee paid by an earl on the like occa- 
ſion. How is it likely that theſe fees would not 
have been ſettled before, it, as Edward pretended, 
the homage had been often done ? Pt 

I have hitherto related the manner in which the 
Engliſh and Scots have treated of this famous 
controverſy, both with regard to the ſucceſſion of the 
crown and to Edward's pretended ſovereignty : but 
to give a full and clear — of this affair, it 
will not be improper to add the few following re- 
Firſt, Edward's whole conduct proves 
he at firſt had no deſign to ſubdue Scotland, as 
Buchanan aſſerts, but to make it dependant upon 
England; and moſt of his predeceſſors had the 
ſame view. To ſay nothing of the Saxon, or the 
firſt Norman Kings, when Henry II had King 
William in his power, he immediately took ad- 
vantage of that Prince's misfortune, and obligec. 
him to do homage for his kingdom. Henry III, 
Edward's father, would have exacted the fame from: 
Alexander III, but fail'd in his intention. We 
cannot then infer, from Edward's firſt ſteps, that 


he had formed the deſign of poſſeſſing himiclt ot | 


the kingdom, ſince he demanded nothing more 
than the direct Seignory, without ever inſiſting up- 
on the profitable part. With relation to that, he 
was ſatisfied with making a bare proteſtation. Had 
he really form'd a deſign of ſeizing _ the king- 
dom, he might eaſily have found plauſible pretences 
for placing Engliſh gariſons and governors, de- 
* to his intereſt, in the towns delivered into 
his hands: he might have alledged, that all the 
Scots having already taking part with one 01 
other of the claimants, he would not entruſt the 
natives with the fortified places, but he muſt ex- 

ſe the kingdom to the dangers of a civil war. 
nſtead of ſecuring the poſſeſſion of Scotland by 
ſuch a Method, he confirmed all the governors, 
being ſatisfied with their oaths : a precaution which a 
Prince of his abilities would no doubt have look*: 
upon but a very ſlender ſecurity, had he formec 
any ill deſigns; and we may farther obſerve, that 
in caſe he had really the kingdom in view, he 
might have found a favourable opportunity oi 
facilitating his project, by dividing it between the 
deſcendants of David's three daughters ; by which 
means, he would have diſunited the power of the 
Scots, whereas he preſerved it entire, by giving the 
crown to one. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be denied, but 
he endeavoured to take advantage of that opportu- 
nity to eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over Scotland, and 
perfect the ſcheme his anceſtors had laid, but were 
never able thoroughly to exccute. It is not eaſy to 
determine, whether he was perſuaded, that he had a 
Juſt right to the ſovereignty, or, reflecting on the 
condition the kingdom was in at that time, he re- 
ſolved to make his advantage of it, and eſtabliſh 
a new right. The latter ſeems the moſt evident, 
tho? it too often happens, that men ſuffer themſelves 
to be prepoſſeſſed in favour of what is for their ad- 
vantage, Indeed, to think of bringing proots from 
hiſtories compoſed by Engliſhmen, to ſhew that 


ledged. Certainly an homage like this, ought to 
have been ſupported by more authentick proofs. It 
is difficult to believe, it the kipgdom of Scotland 


had been dependant upon England for a time im- 


memorable, and without any interruption (as he 
undertook to prove) that only one formal homage, 
done by the Scots Kings, could be found among the 
records of the ſovereign. It is then apparent, that 
Edward endeavoured to improve the advantage 
which the ſituation of the Scots affairs afforded him, 


to eſtabliſh a right, of which he had himſelf no 


great opinion, well knowing there was none in a 
condition to oppoſe him ; the intereſt of the two 
chief competitors making them cautious of diſpleaſ- 
ing him. I doubt, however, if the acquieſcence 
of the Scots was ſufficient to give him a new right; 
but I leave this determination to thoſe who are 
fkilld in affairs of that nature. Be that as it will, 
Edward, in my opinion, cannot be well juſtified ; 
who, through a groundleſs ambition, kindled a 
war between the two nations, which drain'd rivers 
of Engliſh and Scots blood. If the event in affairs 
of this nature be eſteemed of weight, the ſequel of 
this hiſtory will ſhew, that notwithſtanding the 
Almighty favoured Edward's deſign in the begin- 
ning, yet in the end, he ſuffer'd the projects of the 
Engliſh to vaniſh into ſmoke. I may perhaps 
draw ſome cenſure upon myſelf from ſome who are 
full of this ancient ſovereignty of England over 
Scotland, or of the extraordinary talents of Ed- 
ward I. They will no doubt take what I have ſaid as 
derogatory to the character of that Prince, or to 
the grandeur of England : but, I hope, perſons leſs 
prejudiced will do me more juſtice. It is time to 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory, and ſhew the fatal 
conſequences, to both kingdoms, of Edward's am- 
bition. 


It the deſire of reigning made Baliol take ſome Aw 1294. 
ſteps contrary to the intereſt of Scotland, Edward's Edward's & 


ſtrong inclination to eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over 
that country, lead him into ſeveral errors incon- 
ſiſtent with his own, and the true intereſt of his 


kingdom. Upon pretty near alike occaſion, Pope Kings. 
Innocent III was cautious of making the Englhth 


too ſoon ſenſible of the ſovereignty he had acquired 
over them by John's reſignation : he endeavoured 
gradually and imperceptibly to accuſtom them to 
che yoke, that he might not too much alarm them ; 
out Edward proceeded with the Scots in a quite Cit- 
'crent method: he had no ſooner acquired the ſo- 
vereignty which he ſo much had at heart, than he 
made his vaſlals ſenſible of all its weight. The ef- 
fects of this ſeverity did not anſwer his expecta- 
tions; for it was ſo far from contributing towards 
Keeping the people in ſubjection, that! it ſerved only 
to put them upon finding expedients to recover their 
former ſtate of independance. 

Before Edward left Newcaſtle, an opportunity 
offer'd for his exerting his new right, which he did 
not let ſlip. A burgeſs of Berwick, having com- 
plained to him of a wrong which he pretended to 
have received from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners, 
whd had been ſent to Scotland, Edward ordered the 
buſineſs to be tranſmitted to England, to be there 
tried by the judges. The council of Scotland look- 
ing upon this as a breach of the King's promiſes, 
ſent ſome of their members to repreſent to him his 
having engaged not to draw the affair of the Scots 


| out of their own kingdom ; Edward thought their 


remonſtrance very ill grounded, and anſwer'd, the 


buſineſs was of ſuch a nature, that he would not 
ſuffer it to be tranſmitted any where but to his own 
courts, ſince it did not belong to vaſſals to correct 
the errors of thoſe who repreſented the perſon of the 
Scots 
might 


ſovereign... If the affair had ſtop'd there, the 


Boo IF 


Scotland was dependant upon the crown of England, Epw.! 
is to acknowledge, there were no better to be al- Aw' 7% 
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Fow. I. might have flatter'd themſelves, this private con- | had pretenſions to the iſland, made a demand of it Ew. I. 


1293. cern would not be attended with any ill conſequence: 

2 but the King had farther views. To prevent the like 

complaints for the future, he ſent a declaration in 

the following terms, to the council of Scotland. 

am, Fed. Tho', during the vacancy of the throne, he had 

V. II. p.597- „ made ſome temporary promiſes to the Scots, 

Edward re- „ which he had ſtrictly oblerved, yet he did not 

. « intend to be any * bound by thoſe promiſes 

* Sos, « (there being now a King in Scotland) nor to di- 

0 « yeſt himſelf of the right to examine all the affairs 

« relating to that kingdom, in ſuch place, and at 

« ſuch time as he ſhould think proper.” He re- 

peated this proteſtation ſome days after in his owr: 

chamber, in the preſence of Baliol, and a great 

number of lords of both nations, adding, that he pre- 

tended to oblige even the King of Scotland to come 

into England, as often as he ſhould think it conve- 

nient. The warmth with which he ſpoke, ſtop'd 

Balio's mouth, who did not think it prudent to 

make any anſwer, as he was in his power; but that 

did not ſave him: for two days after, he was ob- 

liged to ſign letters patents, whercby he renounced 

nounces all for himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, all promiſes, con- 

nal hy Kd. ceſſions, and ratifications, made by the King of 

wund. b. 599. England during the vacancy of the throne of Scot- 

land; and thereby confirm'd, whatever Edward 

had done during that time. But to make him a 

return for this reminciation, N _— other 

a. letters to be drawn up, by which he acknowledged, 

—_ ws he had no other ne ihe kingdom of Scotland 

profitable than that of homage 3 and promiſed farther fol 

rights as lord E imſelf, and his fucceflors, to make no pretenſion to 

ne ut o the guardianſhip, nor to the marriage of the heirs o! 

691, noblemen under age. 

This firſt ſtep of Edward's was ſufficient to make 

the Scots ſenſible he was reſolved to exerciſe his 

_ prerogative in its full extent, of which, in a very 

ittl time, he gave them more convincing proofs. 

A merchant of Gaſcony gave him a petirion, ſetting, 

forth, that Alexander III the laſt King of Scot- 

and, ow'd him a certain ſum of money, which was 

ſtill unpaid, notwithſtanding all his ſolicitations made 

to the new King for payment : that he therefore 

addreſſed himſelf to him, as ſovereign of the King ol 

Scotlond, to obtain juſtice. Edward, eager to 

embrace the opportunity of exerciſing his right, 

ſummoned the Rig of Scotland to appear at Weſt- 

minſter the day after Holy-thurſday, to anſwer in 

perſon the merchant's complaints : this firſt ſum- 

Firtfummons ons is dated the eighth of March, being about two 
ib. 60g, months after Edward left Newcaſtle. 

Second cit Eight days after, he ordered another ſummons 

tion. ib, 606, for Baliol on the following occaſion. While he was 

at Berwick, he ſent orders to the regents of Scot- 

land to put Macduſſ earl of Fief into poſſeſſion of 

certain lands, to which that lord had pretenſions. 

The order was executed before Baliol's coronation, 

and while Edward was maſter of Scotland. In the 

firſt parliament which the new King held at Scone, 

the earl of Fief was charg'd with having obtain'd 

poſſeſſion of theſe lands unjuſtly, the wardſhip ot 

which belonged to the King. This was properly 

accuſing him of a wilful precipitation, by addreſ- 

ſing himſelf to the King of England, without 

waiting *till a King was upon the throne : the par- 


Baliol re- 


liament, on this charge, ordered him to be impri- 


ſoned; but being ſome time after ſet at liberty, he 
complain'd to Edward, who again ſummon'd the 
King of Scotland to appear before him the day at- 
ter Trinity-ſunday, where-ever he ſhould then be. 
The fifteenth of June following, the King took 
occaſion to cite Baliol upon another account. Du- 
ring Edward's ſtay at Newcaſtle, he order'd Walter 
de Huntercumb, governor of the iſle of Man, to 
put Baliol in poſleſſion of that iſland, which was 
done accordingly. Some time after, a Lady, who 


from the King of Scotland; and meeting with a re- An* 1293. 


to appear in perſon fifteen days after Michaelmas- Third cita- 
day, in whatever place the King ſhould then be. 59% 7 II. 
Edward alſo ſent orders to the ſheriffs of Northum- p. 608. 
berland, to notify this citation to the King of Scot- 
land, before witneſſes. 2098 0 $015.57 

A few months after, Baliol received a freſh cita- Fourth cita- 
tion on the following account. David King of tion. ib. 615. 
Scotland had formerly given to the monaſtery of 
Reading in England, a certain priory dependant on 
the biſhoprick of St. Andrews. This priory was 
afterwards alienated by the abbot of Reading in 
tavour of the ſaid biſhop. The abbot's ſucceſſor 
endeavoured to recover his benefice, pretending the 
alienation had been made without the conſent of 
the majority of the monks ; and petitioned the King 
upon it; of which, the biſhop being inform'd, he 
appealed to the Pope, and his appeal was allowed 
I the court of Scotland. Upon the abbot's com- 
plaining to Edward, that regard had been had to 
the appeal in that kingdom, Baliol was cited 'again 
to appear in perſon fiiteen days after the feaſt of 
St, Martin. | 

A year after, Edward made uſe of another oc- Fifth citation 
caſion to treat this Prince in the ſame imperious in 1294. 
manner, by ordering him to appear before him, to 
anſwer his having denied juſtice to the biſhop of 
Durham, on a certain affair relating to his diocele. 

So many different citations, upon ſuch frivolous Baliol appears 

accaſions, and the bare complaints of a few private before the 
perſons, made the new King ſenſible. he was rather parliament of 
he ſlave than the vaſſal of the King of England: en. 
but, as he had not yet taken any meaſures to ſhake 
off the yoke, he could not avoid appearing before 
him, to anſwer theſe ſeveral accuſations. Buchanan 
pretends it was by chance that Baliol happen'd to 
be in the parliament of England when the earl of 
Fife brought his complaint againſt him; others af. 
arm, it was in obedience to the citations : but 
whatever 1t was, he was accuſed before the parlia- 
ment for refuſing juſtice to the ear] of Fife, and 
or having impriſon'd him. He would have an- 
{wer'd by proxy, but this was denied him; and he 
was obliged to appear at the bar as a private per- 
ſon. This was a great mortification to a ſovereign 
Prince : but Edward had reſolved upon humbling 
him, and making the Scots feel the whole weight of 
their dependance. Baliol, obliged to make ſome 
anſwer, alledged, that as the accuſation brought 
againſt him concerned the right of the crown, he 
could not defend his cauſe without firſt conſulting 
his ſubjects : but this plea being over-ruPd, the par- 
liament ordered three of his beſt caſtles to be ſeiz'd 
into the King's hands, till he had given full ſatiſ- 
faction. The Engliſh authors aſſure us, that be- 
fore the ſentence was pronounced, Baliol preſented a 
petition, in which he acknowledged the abſolute ſo- 
vereignty of England over Scot and, and entreated 
Edward to grant him farther time to conſult his 
parliament. When he ſubmitted to petition, his 
requeſt was granted, and a certain day appointed 
tor him to appear. He withdrew, full of reſent- 
ment for the x he had received, and thoroughly 
reſolved to run all hazards for the delivering him- 
telf from a yoke which was grown inſupportable. 

The war, at the fame time, kindled between Aw 1295. 
France and England, gave Baliol hopes, that the Baliol makes 
conjuncture would prove favourable for delivering an alliance 
himſelf from the ſubjection he was in. It was in- 


deed probable, Edward being employ*d in that 
war (which began upon a private quarre] between 
ſome Engliſh and French ſailors) would afford him 
leifure to make the preparations neceſſary for the 
execution of his deſign. This rupture gave the 


King of France a pretence for citing the King of 
| England 


pulſe, ſhe complain'd to Edward; who cited Buliol >a 


with France. 
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Epw. I. England to appear before the court of peers, and | 


Ax' 1295. an opportunity of depriving him of Guienne by a 
ſtratagem, of which I ſhall grve a particular account 
in the ſequel. Before the war was proclaimed, 
Edward endeavoured to get that dutchy out of the 
hands of the French King by a negociation : but 
Philip, who was no ſtranger to the deſigns of the 
King of Scotland, protracted. the affair as much as 

ſible *till that Prince was in a condition to declare 
himſelf. During the negociation, Baliol, under co- 
lour of renewing the ancient alliance between the two 
nations, ſent ambaſſadors to France, tho? his real 
deſign was to enter into a ſtrict union with Philip, 
by marrying his ſon Edward to the daughter of the 
Count de Valois, the King's brother. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſecrecy with which this negociation 
was managed, Edward had intelligence, that ſome 
plot was carrying on againſt him ar Paris : where- 
fore, to prevent the deſigns of the King of Scotland, 
he demanded thg caſtles of Berwick, Jedworth, and 
Roxburgh, e to reſtore them as ſoon as 
he had brought his affairs in France to a concluſion: 


found means to gain time, and went on in his mea- 
ſures for throwing off the Engliſh yoke. As ſoon as 
his ambaſſadors had concluded the league propoſed 
with France, he thought it time to declare: to 
which he was earneſtly ſollicited by Philip, who being 
well apprized, that Edward was making prepara- 
tions for war, endeavoured to cut him out work in 
his own iſland, which might prevent his thinking 
The Pope re- on means for the recovery of Guienne. Baliol had 
leaſes Baliol à long conflict with himſelf on the ſcore of the oath 
from his oath. hie had taken to the King of England; but, in order 
to remove the ſcruple, Philip obtained a diſpenſatior 
from the Pope. Thus, finding himſelf ſecured againſt 
the cenſures of the church, at that time very formi- 
dable, and having no further uneaſineſs on account 
of his oath, he thought he ought not to make any 
longer delay. Edward, ſurprized at this reſolution, 
with which he was ſoon acquainted, determined to 
abandon his affairs in France, and employ the pre- 
parations he had made againſt Scotland, He conſi- 
dered the rebellion of Baliol gave him a fair pre- 
tence for ſubduing that kingdom, the conquelt of 
which, was of far greater importance than the reco- 
very of Guienne : wherefore, in lieu of embarking 
his army for France, as he had at firſt reſolved, he 
Baliol declares ordered their march for Scotland. In the mean 
againſt Ed- while, Baliol depending on the ſuccours promiſed 
ward. him by the King of France, ſent the guardian of the 
Cordeliers of Roxburgh to Edward, with a letter, to 
be delivered into his own hands; in which, he com- 
lained of the frequent injuries he had received from 
im; of the many citations ſent to him on frivolous 
pretences, and on the bare petitions of a few private 
2 and concluded with declaring, he would no 
onger be his vaſſal. This letter was oil to Edward's 
fire, who continued his march towards Scotland, 
leaving his affairs in France in a very melancholy 
ſituation, being fully reſolved to effect the conqueſt 
of Scotland, as here the Engliſh hiſtorians themſelves 
acknowledge. It is here we muſt fix the beginnin 
of that long war, which cauſed a reciprocal hatred 
in the hearts of the Engliſh and Scots, and which 
time has not yet entirely rooted out. 

An! 1296. Edward advanced as far as Newcaſtle to be- 
Edward at- ſiege Berwick, which was in ſome meaſure the 
tacks the Key of both kingdoms, and was therefore the place 
— moſt expoſed to the ſieges and ſurprizes of the two 

nations. To the ſame end Edward ſet out a fleet, 
with ſpecial orders to ſuffer nothing to approach the 
The Scots are town, which he had reſolved to inveſt; but this 
at firſt proſpe- fleet was ſurpriz d by the Scots, who burnt or ſunk 
rous. eighteen ſhips : they gain'd at the fame time, ano- 
ther advantage over ſome Engliſh troops, who ad- 
vancing to take a certain poſt, above a thouſand 


\ 


but Baliol, who did not abſolutely refuſe his demand, 


men were cut in pieces. This good fortune, which 
rais'd the ſpirits. of the King of Scotland, had no Aw 4 
other effect upon Edward, than to animate him to 1290, 
revenge, and to make him. redouble his efforts, ta — 
ſubdue a people who ſeem*d thoroughly determin'd 
to throw off the yoke, It has been already ob- 
ſerved, there were two factions in Scotland, one of 
which ſupported Baliols intereſt, and the other that 
of Bruce. Edward, well appriz d that nothing but Edward v, 
N gu 

power had compelled the latter to ſubmit to the over Roben 
judgment he had pronounced in favour of the for. Bruce to by 
mer, thought, if he could perſuade Bruce to Join Intereſt 
him, he might greatly aſſiſt him in his deſign; 
wherefore, he offer'd to place the crown upon his 
head, provided he declared againſt Baliol : Bruce 
Joytully accepted the offer, and ſtrengthen'd Ed- 
ward's party with a great number of triends, who 
had taken an oath to Baliol from no other motive 
we} ns of fear. 

ward having taken theſe meaſures, enter'd 
Scotland, and hes. For to inveſt Berwick, As the 2 ; 
town was very ſtrong, and provided with a good 
gariſon, he fear*d he ſhould find ſuch a reſiſtance as 
would give Baliol time to make preparations ; and 
the Scots in general leiſure for uniting to deliver 
themſelves from a danger which equally menaced 
all. Nothing, therefore, could he more advanta- 
geous to him than the ſpeedy reduction of Berwick, 
which would enable him to penetrate into the heart 
of the country, and diſconcert the meaſures of the 
Scots. This conſideration turn*d his thoughts upon 
a ſtratagem to accompliſh his enterprize in leſs time. 
To this end, having batter'd the town for ſome 
days, he ſuddenly rais'd the ſiege. At the ſame 
time, he order'd a report to be ſpread by ſome ſol- 
diers, who pretending to be deſerters, got into the 
town that the approach of the King of Scotland 
marching to relieve it, had forced him to a retreat. 
The report was immediately follow'd by the falſe 
news of BalioPs being within a league, and ready to 
enter the town. Upon this wrong intelligence, the 
folders and inhabitants went out in great crowds to 
meet and receive him, imagining Edward was then 
at a conſiderable diſtance. That multitude, with- He reduces it 
out a chief, fell into an ambuſcade, and, making a by firatagen. 
propos retreat, were ſo vigorouſly purſued, that 
the Engliſh enter'd the town with them; where 
they made great ſlaughter. It is ſaid, above ſeven 
thouſand Scots periſhed in this action. 

Edward having thus got poſſeſſion of Berwick, 
marched to the ſiege of Dunbar ; he was ſcarce ar- 
rived before the town, but he received advice, that 
Baliol was advancing with a numerous army. Tho' 
he did not expect the Scots would have been ſo ſoon 
in readineſs, yet he received the news with a parti- 
cular ſatisfaction, hoping a victory which would 
bring the whole kingdom under his dominion. Ba- 
liol advancing with equal reſolution, determined, by 
a deciſive battle, either to be a free man, or a ſlave. 

The two armies engaging, for a long time brave- Battle, in 
ly continued the fight; but fortune declaring for the which Bild 
Engliſh, the Scots having loſt the greater part of“ defeatal 
their army, were at length obliged to turn their 
backs. Their loſs in this battle is reckon'd to be 
upwards of twenty thouſand men: a fatal blow to 
the Scots; by which they were not, for a long time, 
in a condition to check the progreſs of the conquer- 
ors. Having obtain'd this great victory, Edward Fdwardsp" 
marched back, and ſhew d himſelf before Dunbar; 24 after " 
the gates of which rown were opened to him. He _ 
afterwards, without giving his enemies time to 
breath, march'd to Roxborough, which he took 
in with as little trouble. Immediately after this, he 
drew near to Edinburgh, the caſtle of which town 
ſurrender d after a ſiege of eight days. From 
hence he marched to inveſt Sterling, Perth, and 
generally all the towns of importance, In a vor. 
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ow. I. he was fo far maſter of Scotland, before the end- 

An! 1296. ing of the campaign, that Baliol and his nobility 

Aa— were drove to the neceſſity of imploring his mercy 3 

the only condition on which he condeſcended to a 

ace. The King of Scotland went to him at Kin- 

— 1 where, appearing before him with a white 

paliol reſigns ſtaff (or wand) in his hand, he reſign'd the king- 

to him the dom to be diſpoſed of as Edward ſhould think pro- 

kingdom. per. This reſignation was made by a publick 

7 4 18, act ſigned by Baliol, and the greater number ot 

* the Scots barons, and ſcaled with the great ſcal of 

the kingdom. 

The Scots To confirm this new acquiſition, Edward aſſem- 

uke an oath bled the ſtates of Scotland at Berwick, where all 

to Edward. the nobility, and all who had employments in the 

kingdom, took an oath of fealty to him, deliver- 

ing up all the caſtles or towns ſtill in their poſſeſ- 

ſion. Among all the Scots of diſtinction, William 

Douglas the Douglas was the only one who could not prevail on 

only one WHO 11; felt to take an oath to a Prince who had no 

refuſes. other right to Scotland but that which the {word had 

given him. This refuſal brought upon him Ed- 

ward's reſentment, who ordered him to be eſcorted 

into England, where he kept him a cloſe priſoner 

to his death; but even this could not bring him to 

Fdward ſends acknowledge Edward for his ſovereign. Baliol 

baliol and ſe- as alſo ſent into England, and impriſoned in the 

3 Eng: tower of London, but was afterwards carried to 

land, Oxford, where he founded a college bearing his 

name. Other Scots lords whom Edward thought 

neceſſary to keep in fate cuſtody, were put into dit- 

ferent priſons in England; and tho? he ſuffered 

ſome of them to go at large, it was upon condition 

they ſhould remain in the ſouthern counties, and ne- 

ver paſs the river Trent upon pain of death. He 

might without difficulty have been crown'd King of 

Scotland; but he did not intend the two kingdoms 

ſhould continue long ſeparated. He endeavoured 

to unite Scotland to — as he had united 

Wales, and to make but one kingdom of the whole 

iſland of Great Britain. This he clearly manifeſted 

Edward takes by ſending the crown and ſcepter of Scotland into 

auay the Scots England, with all the other regalia, and every thing 

om and in general, which could be any teſtimony of the li- 

pe, berty the Scots had enjoy'd down to that time; but 

it was not as eaſy to efface their remembrance oi 

that ineſtimable jewel liberty. He did not forget to 

with the fa- carry away from Scone, the famous ſtone upon 

don lone at which their Kings were crowned. The people ol 

e, on i Rags ; 

Mak he Scotland were always of opinion there was a Gre of 

dots Kings fatality inſeparable from that ſtone : they perſuaded 

vere crown d. themſelves nothing could ſhake their monarchy, 

while it continued in the country, but that it would 

ſuffer great changes whenever that ſtone was re- 

moved. This reaſon induced Edward's ſending it 

into England, to perſuade the Scots, the time of the 

diſſolution of their monarchy was come; and to 

damp their hopes of recovering their liberty: but 

whatever affection they might have for this fatal 

ſtone, it was not the greateſt loſs they fuffered on 

lle burns the that occaſion : that of all their ancient records and 

evts records, Monuments which Edward burnt, was fuch a one to 

them, and their poſterity, as time could never re- 

pair. Beſides theſe precautions, Edward took care 

to ſecure his corqueſt, by putting Engliſh gariſons 

and governors in all the towns: and leaving Wil- 

liam Warren earl ot Suſſex, governor of Scotland, 
he returned in triumph to his own dominions. 


rin „Having ſeen this firſt war of Scotland ended by 
= = in the conqueſt of that kingdom, it is time to conſider 


the tranfactions in France, where Edward's affairs 
were in a quite contrary ſituation : but firſt it will 
be proper to relate the occaſion of the rupture be- 
tween the crowns of France and England. The two 
nations lived in a pretty good underſtanding fron 
the time the treaty was concluded between Lewis I 


and Henry III; *till a quarrel between two private 
Vol. I. 


perſons of little note, occaſioned the two monarchs Ep w. I. 
tak ing arms. A norman pilot, and an Engliſh ſailor, An* 1296. 


where they went a ſhore, and the former happen- 
ing to be kilPd ; whether the magiſtrates of the 
port had neglected the doing juſtice, or whether it 
was not in their power to do it; the Normans ſee- 
ing the death of their countryman go unpuniſhed, 
reſolved upon revenging it themſelves; and, having 
ſcized an Englin ſhip they hang d the pilot upon the 
main-top-maſt-head. This reprizal made way for 
others on both ſides, and the Normans and Eng- 
liſh carried on a cruel war againſt each other, where- 
ever they happen'd to meet; plundering one ano- 
ther's ſhips whenever an _ opportunity preſented. 
This, for a long time, was a war among private per- 
ſons only, in which the two Kings did not inte- 
reſt themſclves; bur ſome Engliſh ſhips happening to 
meet a Norman fleet, loaded with wine, they brought 
it to England. The owners complain'd to the King 
of France, who demanded reſtitution of the prize, 
and an immediate ſatis faction for the outrage. As 
Edward deferred his anſwer, Philip the Fair, who 
was of an imperious temper, cited him to appear 
in perſon belore the court of peers, to anſwer the 
complaints brought againſt him. This citation was 
in 1294, pretty near the time Edward, upon the 
trifling cauſes we have already mentioned, ſum- 
moned the King of the Scots. The French hiſto— 
rians tell us, that Edward ſending his brother EKd- 
mund inſtead of appearing in perſon, Philip, not 
being ſatisfied with his ſubſtituting a proxy, ſent 
the conftable de Neſle to Guienne, who ſciz'd upon 
Bourdeaux, and the reſt of that province. It cannot 
but ſeem very ſurprizing that France could make ſo 
cheap a conqueſt of that country. How could this 


| having ſome difference in a ſea port of Guienne. 


Mezerai. 


general poſſibly reduce Guienne without laying 


ſiege to any one place, and without a fingle battle, 
48 it the province had been quite open, deſtitute of 
itrong towns, and troops for its defence? This in- 
clines me to believe, that either the French writers 
were ignorant of what was tranſacting on this occa- 
ſion, or that they did not think fit to report it: 
out what is not to be found in the French hiſto- 
ries, is clearly expoſed in Rymer's Foedera, which 
[ have often quoted, and I am of opinion, that a 
particular of this affair will be acceptable to the 
reader, 


Edward, as I have already faid, being cited to Philip's unfair 
the court of peers, did not think fit to appcar in dealing with 


perſon, but ſent his brother Edmund to anſwer in Edward. 
Rym. Fad. 


his name, with orders, to avoid, as much as poſſible, 
a war with France. This Frince had a full power to 
give the French King all the ſatisfaction he could 
reaſonably deſire; but finding this monarch greatly 
incenſed, and very loud in his menaces, having often 
preſſed the entering into a treaty, and his negociation 
ſeeming to him altogether fruitleſs, he prepared for 
his return, but as he was upon the point of ſetting 
out, the two Queens, Mary of Brabant dowager 
of Philip the Hardy, and Jane of Navarre conſort 
of the King then upon the throne, entreated him to 
renew the negociation with them. The ardent de- 
fire they ſeem'd to have for the procuring a ſolid 
ce between the two monarchs, and the inſtruc- 
tions Edmund had received from the King his bro- 
ther, made him readily agree to the propolition. 
The two Queens let him know, that Philip highly 
reſented the outrages he had ſuffered from Edward's 
ſubjects, and eſpecially from ſome particular people 
of Guienne, againſt whom he was very much. in- 
cenſed ; wherefore it was impoſſible, without he 
had reaſonable ſatisfaction given him, that ever a 
chorough agreement could be perfected: adding, 
that as the King's honour was concerned in this at- 
fair, there was no method to pacity him but that of 
Edward's making him a publick reparation, by 
5U | whicl, 


V. II. 
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Epw. I. which the world might ſee he diſavowed the proce- 
Ax' 1296. dure of his ſubjects : to this end they propoſed his 
WAY delivering up to Philip Xaintez, Talmond, Puy- 

mirol, Penne, Monflanquin, together with the per- 
ſons of whom he complain'd. But this ſeeming an 
exorbitant ſatisfaction, they hinted to the Prince, 
that it was only for the form ſake, and that Philip 
ſhould oblige himſelf to reſtore the towns and per- 
ſons upon the requeſt which thoſe two Princeſſes 
would make him. They moreover promiſed, that 
when the King's honour was repaired by this fatis- 
faction, he ſhould revoke the citation he had ſent 
to Edward, and give a ſafeguard to meet him at 
Amiens, where he would receive his homage. Ed- 
mund conſented to all theſe propoſitions, on condi- 
tion that they being reduced to writing, the two 
Queens would ſign them and ſwear to the perfor- 
mance of every individual article propoſed. This 
treaty, ſign'd by the two Queens, which was to be 
kept ſecret for the honour of the French King, was 
ſent to Edward, who appeared very well fatished 
with it. His thoughts were chiefly turned upon 
Scotland, and, according to all appearance, the 
many citations he ſent Baliol on frivolous pretences, 
was with no other view than to force him into a re- 
volt, that he might have an opportunity of puniſh- 
ing him for it. Beſide, while this affair was nego- 
ciating at Paris, he ſubmitted Scotland to his do- 
minion 3 wherefore, as a war with France at ſuch a 
conjuncture muſt neceſſarily embaraſs him, he was 
very glad to give Philip an apparent ſatisfaction, 
which in the main could do him no prejudice; and 
finding this Prince willing to be ſatisfied with the 
ſhadow of a reparation, he reſolved to give him 
one more ample than he had required, that he might, 
by this method,. the better ſecure a peace with 
France, fo very neceſſary to his affairs. With this 
view, he empowered Edmund to deliver all Guienne, 
with the capital town, to the French King, and ſent 
poſitive orders to the ſeneſcal to obey, without reſerve, 
whatever orders that Prince ſhould fend him. Ed- 
mund acquainted the King of France with the orders 
he had received, and let him know he was ready to 
put them in execution: but, on condition the King 
thould, before credible witneſſes, aſſure him that he 
would perform the conventions ſign'd by the two 
Queens. Philip condeſcended to give him this ſatiſ- 
taction, and coming into a certain room, attended by 
the duke of Burgundy, he promiſed, upon the faith 
of a King, in preſence of the ſaid duke, of the 
two Queens, of Blanche of Navarre, Edmund's 
Princels, and of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that he 
would perform the agreement : and, at the fame 
time, by word of mouth, he himſelf revok*d the ci- 
tation of Edward, and had this revocation pub- 
liſh'd by the biſhop of Orleans in a full hall. Ed- 
mund thinking himſelf ſecure on that ſide, gave 
orders to the ſeneſcal of Guienne to deliver up that 
dutchy to the perſon authoriz'd by the King of 
The King of France to receive it. Radulph de Nefle conſtable 
France is put of France, was commiſſioned to take poſſeſſion of 
in poſſeſſion of Guienne in the name of Philip. The ſeneſcal would 
Guienne. have taken this precaution, to deliver it under the 
conditions of the treaty with which Edmund had ac- 
quainted him; but the conſtable refuſed to bind 
himſelf by any conditions, ſaying, he knew nothing 
of what treaties the two Kings might have made 
between them, and that he ac no other orders 
than to take poſſeſſion of Guienne in the name of his 
maſter. Aſter this he required the 2 agreed 
to be delivered up, whom he ſent to Paris. 
Philip refuſes All the articles being fully e and indeed 
to perform the more, on the Engliſh ſide, Edmund demanded the 
agreement. 1. jtution of Guienne, and the perfons, as ſtipulated 
in the ſecret treaty. To this he was anſwered, that 
his demand ſhould be examin'd in the King's coun- 
cil. At the ſame time he was adviſed by Philip's 


order, not to be ſurpriz'd, if the King gave him a 
rough anſwer before his council, ſome of the coun- 
ſellors not being in the ſecret ; but to be aſſured, 
as ſoon as he left the board, he would give him full 
ſatisfaction. Edmund relying upon this promiſe, ap- 
peared before the count where Philip was preſent, 
and demanded the reſtitution of Gujenne. To 
which the monarch made anſwer, he would not 
reſtore it. The Engliſh Prince not being ſurpriz' d, 
as he expected ſuch an anſwer, withdrew into an 
adjoining room waiting the effect of the King's pro- 
miſe; where he was left ſome time without an 

other anſwer. At length the biſhops of Orleans 
and Tournay came to him, and told him, it was 
uſeleſs to wait any longer, for the King would not 
be again importun'd about this affair. Some days 


after, Philip, without giving Edmund notice, went 


to the parliament, and cauſed, by publick proclama- 
tion, the King of England to be ſummoned to ap- 
pear and anſwer the articles contain'd in the citation. 
Edmund not being at the pallace, Hugh Were 
and John Lacy, Edward's ambaſſadors, entered and 
laid, they did not expect this affair was to be juri- 
dically determin'd, but according tothe treaty made, 
ſceing the citation had been revok'd. This excuſe 
not being allow'd valid, they were diſmiſſed ; and 
could not obtain, till the following day, as they re- 
quired, to conſult the brother of their King. Thus 
the court pronounced ſentence, which gave Philip 
the confiſcation of Guienne. | 

This 1s the ſubſtance of a memorial found in Ry- 
mer's Fœdera, in which Prince Edmund himſelf 
gives an account of the affair, and of all the tranſ- 
actions from the beginning of his negociation. It 
may be objected, he was a party concern'd, and there- 
fore we are not obliged to give credit to his evidence. 
But, beſide the plain and natural manner in which 
this memorial is wrote, the conqueſt of Guienne, with- 
out ſiege or battle, gives this account a very great 
air of truth. We beſide find in the collection al- 
ready quoted, ſeveral of Edward's letters, in which 
he complains of having been deceived by the Kin 
of France. There is one among the reſt directed 
to the prelates and barons of Guienne, in which, 
he excuſes his having made a treaty with France 
without their advice, and tells them, he had been 
as much or more abuſed than they. This is alſo 
maniteſt by the retractation of the homage he had 


done to Philip, which is couch'd in the following 
terms. 


King of England, lord of Ireland and duke of 
Aquitain, did you a conditional homage, Viz. 
according to the tenor of the peace concluded 
between your and his anceſtors, which you have 
not obſery*d. On the other hand, to put an 
end to the differences which had ariſen between 
66 pay and his ſubjects, a ſecret treaty was made 

etween you and the lord Edmund his brother, as 


«© you ought well to remember, containing, certain 


articles which vou have not performed, tho? he ex- 
% ceeded what he had promiſed on his part: He af- 
e terwards requeſted you twice by his ſaid brother, 
e and a third time by the peers of France, and other 
„ grandees of your kingdom, to reſtore his = 
« vince of Guienne, and to ſet at liberty ſuch of 
his ſubjects as you keep in confinement z which 
„ you have refuſed : wherefore it ſeems to him, 
e that you hold him no longer as your vaſſal, and 
<« neither will he be ſo for the future.” 

I have before ſaid, that the French hiſtorians 
have not informed us of the manner Philip the Fair 
got poſſeſſion of Guienne: but J had not at that 
time ſeen father Daniel's hiſtory 3 who relates part 
of what is contained in Prince Edmund's memorial, 
tho' after a very conciſe manner, with remarkable 


diſagreements, ard with little regard to the way 
7 


— . 


Eny, I 
AN' 1296, 


O Our embaſſadors ſhall ſay to the King paward's r. 
« of France, theſe identical words, Our lord the tractation of 


the homage he 
had done Phi- 


lip the fair. 
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Fow. I. of time in his quotation of Walſingham in Ed- 


An 1296. ward 


The war of 
Guienne but 
of little im- 
portance. 


Edward en- 


ble was performed in thoſe quarters. 


Tho! Edward thoroughly reſented his being thus 
duped by Philip, he choſe rather to let that Prince 
keep poſſeſſion of Guienne, than abandon the Scots 
war, which ſeem'd to him of much greater impor- 
tance. Beſide, he very well knew of what conſe- 
quence it was to prevent any diverſion the Scots 
might make on the frontiers of the north, before 
he entered upon a war with France; wherefore he 
ſent his brother to Guienne with only a ſmall body 
of troops, as he deſigned nothing more than to 
keep Philip buſied on that ſide to hinder his ſendirg 
aſſiſtance to the Scots; as Edward did not intend to 

uſh on with great vigour the war of Guienne, wherc 
bs had only Bayonne, and ſome neighbouring tow::s, 
left him, we may eaſily ſuppoſe nothing conſidera- 
The French 
however, boaſt the having won two battles in that 
country; one under the command of the count dc 
Valois, and one under the count d' Artois 3 but theſe 
could not have been important actions, conſidering 
the forces Edmund . with him. The truth is, 
that France was obliged to _ a conſiderable army 
in Guienne, as it had not only the Engliſh to en- 

age with, but was to prevent the revolt of the 1n- 
— who were very much diſpleaſed at the 
changing their maſter. The ſuperiority of the forces 
commanded by the count de Valois, compelled Ed- 
mund to ſhut himſelf up in Bayonne, where he died 
in 1296. The earl of Lincoln, who ſucceeded to 
the command of the Engliſh troops, reſolving to be 


ſiege Dacs, was obliged, upon the approach of the 


count d' Artois, who advanced to raile it, to make 
a precipitate retreat, and 'tis poſſible on the occaſion 
he might have received ſome loſs, which the French 
authors have called a battle. Be that as it will, I 
don't think it of any uſe to dwell longer upon the 
particulars of the war of Guienne, as it was attended 
with nothing conſiderable. Father Daniel inſinu- 
ates, that this was a very hot war, and that the 
Engliſh were very powerful in Guienne. The Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians ſpeak in a quite different ſtrain, and 
with more probability, as may be gathered trom the 
reaſons already given. 

It was not 1n Gaſcony that Edward intended to 
exert himſelf againſt France; he knew the reco- 
very of that province, which lay at ſuch a diſtance 
from England, and where he had only Bayonne 
left him, would be too hard a taſk : he deſign'd to 
attack Philip on the ſide of Flanders, where the ſitua- 


babes the earl tion of affairs promis'd him a better iſſue, The 


of Flanders in 


his intereſt. 
Affairs of 
Flanders. 


earl of Flanders at that time ſtood in need of pro- 
tection ag unſt France; and he could find none nearer 
hand, nor more ready, than that of the King of 
England, who has: wiſh'd an opportunity to 
revenge himſelf. The ground of the diſpute be- 
tween the earl and Philip, is as follows: | 
Guy, the earl of Flanders, we are now mention- 
Ing, had, from the year 1284, a quarrel with the 
inhabitants of Ghent, on account of the govern- 
ment of their town, in which they pretended he had 
no right to intermeddle. This affair, in the reign 


of Philip the Hardy, was brought before the par- 


liament of Paris, which gave ſentence for the ear], 
and fined the magiſtrates. Guy took this opportu- 
nity to diſquiet, various ways, the burghers of this 
large city, who treaſured up a very warm reſent- 
ment. Philip the fair aſcending the throne, the face 
of affairs changed; this monarch foreſeeing that 
the difference between the earl of Flanders and the 
people of Ghent might turn to his own advantage, 
would not let the opportunity of profiting by their 
diviſion eſcape him: wherefore, he privately ſent 
word to the magiſtrates of Ghent, that it they 
would revive their ſuit againſt the earl, he was in- 
clin'd to do them that juſtice which was their due. 


This was ſufficient to induce the town to renew the Epw. I. 
The affair being again brought before the An* 1296. 
parliament of Paris, the authority of the thirty- nin 


diſpute. 


magiſtrates or governors which had been aboliſh'd 
by the former ſentence, was re-eſtabliſh*d in Ghent. 
The ear] was very much affronted, that Philip 
made 1t his buſineſs to create him trouble, by re- 
eſtabliſhing in that city an authority ſo very offen- 
ſive to him. He durſt not, however, publickly 
ſhew his reſentment, tho' he reſolv'd to take mea- 
ſures for the ſtrength' ning himſelf againſt him, whom 
he look'd upon an enemy he ought to have a con- 
ſtant eye upon to prevent his deſigns. Some time 
after, he employ'd his fon Robert de Bethune, who 
by private inſinuations wrought upon the towns of 
Flanders to fortify, contrary to the tenor of treaties 
made with France, certain places, by aſſuring them 
they would meet with no oppoſition from the earl 
his father. Guy's view was to ſow diſcord between 
cheſe towns and France, as he apprehended Philip 
would make them revolt againſt him. The French 
King was well inform'd of the earl's whole proce- 
dure in this buſineſs : but as he had other trouble- 
lome affairs on his hands, he did not think fit to ſhew 
his reſentment either againſt the towns which had 
violated the treaties, or againſt the author of the 
a lvice. The earl, however, concluded from his 
ilence on this head, that he ſhould be attack'd at 
ſome other time. Affairs continued in this ſituation 
tor ſome years, Philip diſſembling his reſentment, 
and Guy daily meditating the means to prevent its 
effects. 

While the affairs were in this ſituation, the rup- 
ture happen'd between France and England. Tho? 
Edward endeavour'd my way poſſible to avoid a 
war with the French, by the negotiation enter*d upon 
at Paris, yet he thought it prudent at all events to make 
ſure of the earl of Flanders's aſſiſtance, whoſe diſcon- 
tent he was no ſtranger to. With this view he aſked 
the earl's eldeſt daughter for his ſon Edward, think- 
ing this an infallible method to engage him heartily 
in his intereſt, Notwithſtanding this negotiation 
was kept very ſecret, Philip got advice of it, and 
was not a little chagreen'd : but he diſſembled the 
knowledge of this affair, leſt by diſcovering what 
he knew, he ſhould loſe the means of preventing an 


alliance ſo prejudical to the intereſts of his domi- 


nions. Wherefore, to compaſs his deſigns, he pre- 
tended ignorance of what paſſed ; and having found 
a pretence to allure the earl and the counteſs his 
wite to Paris; he confin'd them both, and made it 
a fpecial favour to enlarge them, on delivering their 
daughter for hoſtage, and engaging to break their 
alliance with Edward, under the penalty of ex- 
communication. Guy was no ſooner in his own do- 
minions, than he ſet every engine to work to reco- 
ver his daughters liberty ; but all his endeavours 
proved uſeleſs. Philip was too apprehenſive of the 
earl's union with England, willingly to part with 
the R he had in his power. 


ring theſe tranſactions, the affairs of Scotland, Edward 
which were full employment for Edward, had al- makes a 
low'd him neither leiſure nor opportunity to think Kague againſt 


of the war he had meditated againſt Philip : but F 
they were no ſooner in the ſituation he had wiſh'd, 
than he turn'd his whole thoughts upon revenge. 
Philip's treachery was an injuſtice not eaſily to be 
forgot; and he had ſhewn a great power over his 
reſentment, in ſo long differing to ſeck the means 
of making him repent it. As he was to deal with 
a powerful enemy, there was a neceſlity of raiſing 


greater forces than England could poſſibly furniſh : 
wherefore, he endeavour'd to form on the continent 
a powerful league againſt France; tho? this ſcem'd 
a difficult taſk, yet he accompliſh'd it. B-ſide the 
earl of Flanders, who was eaſily engaged, Adol- 
phus of Naſſau, newly elected emperor, AN 
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Edward abates 
the haughti- 
neſs of the 
clergy. 


Rym. Fad. 
V. II. p. 706. 


Edward meets 


duke of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologne, and 
ſeveral other German Princes ; the duke of Brabant, 
the earls of Holland, Juliers and Luxembourg, won 
over by the money Edward engaged to pay them, 
enter'd into the league. All theſe Princes, elated 
with their number and power, ſent Philip letters of 
defiance ; but that he receiv'd from the earl of 
Flanders, was the moſt galling to him; for he be- 
ing his vaſſal, haughtily let him know he would no 
longer acknowledge his ſovereignty. 

While Philip prepared to repel the threatew'd aſ- 
ſault, Edward employ'd all poſſible means to raiſe 
money, as he ſtood in great need of it, to make 
good the engagements he had enter'd into with 
the confederate Princes. To this end he call'd a 
reg at St. Edmund's-bury, which granted 
im an eighth part of all the perſonal eſtates of 
the inhabitants of towns, and the twelfth of the 
lame eſtates belonging to the reſt of his lay ſubjects. 
This example, however, wrought no effect on the 
clergy, which body pretended they were exempted 
trom giving the King any ſupplies, by a bull Bo- 
niface VIII had the preceding year ſent to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and which he had kept with- 
out publiſhing. This bull expreſsly forbad the cler- 
gy in general paying any tax to ſecular Princes, 
without the approbation of the holy fee. The 
King was extremely ſhock'd at the refuſal of the 
clergy 3 however, before he came to extremities, 
he ordered it to be repreſented to ſome of the chief 
of them; that as they enjoy'd lay teots in the king- 
dom, and were under the protection of the laws, as 
well as other ſubjects, it was but reaſonable they 
ſhould contribute to the publick expence. But this 
remonſtrance had no effect; wheretore, finding no- 
thing could be obtain'd, he ſciz'd on all the lay 
fcofs which were in the poſſeſſion of the clergy, and 
put all their whole body, without diſtinction, out of 
the protection of the law, expreſly forbidding all the 
judges to do them juſtice on any account whatever. 
So bold a ſtep amaz'd this powerful body, which, from 
the n of the monarchy, had never met with 
ſo great reſolution in any King of England. Had 
Edward reſembled his father or grandfather, 'tis pro- 
bable the diſcontent of the people would have fur- 
niſt'd the clergy with means to make the King re- 
pent this boldneſs; but as they very well knew it 
would be no eaſy matter to make the people ſtir, 
they did not think fit to make an attempt, which 
very probably would prove fruitleſs. Wherefore, 
ſome of them making an early compoſition with the 
Kin 
vail on others. The archbiſhop of Carcerbury 
was the moſt roughly handled, as he was not only 
the author of the clergy's refuſal, but the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of any. The King ſeiz'd on all his effects, 
and on the revenues of the monaſteries in his dioceſe, 
putting them into the hands of officers, who allow'd 
the monks no more than what was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for their ſubſiſtance. This was probably a pu- 
niſhment for their having too warmly. ſided with 
the archbiſhop, The King's reſolution at laſt hum- 
bled the prelate; who, to recover the favour of his 
ſovereign, gave him a fourth part of his effects. 
Thus, when the clergy meet with a reſolute Prince, 


they are as ſubmiſſive, as they are haughty when | 


they have weak or conſcientious Princes to deal with. 
Upon pretty near a like occaſion, which ſoon at- 


with oppoſi- ter offer'd, the temporal lords ſhew'd more ſtedtaſt- 


tion from th 


barons. 


© neſs than the prelates with the fame Prince. 


For 
the execution of the vaſt deſigns he meditated, he 


called a parliament at Saliſbury, that he might be 
exactly intorm'd what troops every reſpective ba- 
ron could furniſh. His intention was to make a 
powerful diverſion in Guienne, while he warmly at- 
rack'd his enemy in Flanders; but he could hardly 
find any of the lords who would ſerve where he did 


| not command in perſon. 


tor a fifth of their effects, their example pre- 


ſet forth a proclamation to juſtify his conduct, and 


azmong other things, he ſaid, in the proclamation, V II. p. 733 


. f Every one excus'd his 
ſerving in Guienne, tho' they were ready to furniſh 


the number of troops they were oblig'd to by their 
tenures. Edward, who would not be put off with 
their excuſes, threaten'd to give their eſtates to thoſe 
who would be more obedient. This menace made a 
great commotion among the perſons who did not 
think the King had a right to diſpoſe of their lands. 
Humphry Bohun, high conſtable, and Hugh Bigod Reſoluteneß 
earl of Norfolk, and lord Marſhal, having more re- of two lor, 
ſolution than the reſt, plainly told the King, that 
where-ever he commanded in per ſon, they were read 

to attend him, but would go no where elſe. The 

lord Marſhal added, that he did not refuſe to lead 

the vanguard under the King, as he was obliged by 

his poſt, but he would ſerve under no other, and 

none had a right to compel him to it. The King 
anſwer'd in a paſſion, that he would find means to 

make him march: to which the earl reply'd, he 

would not ſtir a foot. By the eternal God 

„ (faid the King, with great emotion) you ſhall 
either march or hang.” To this the earl an- 

ſwer' d, „by the eternal God, I will neither march 

nor hang 3” and immediately withdrew, return- 

ing no more to court. 

Edward, in his father's reign, had ſeen frequent The King 
and fatal examples of the infolence of the harons. dares not un. 
He was too well acquainted with the ſtrict union dertake to pu 
among themſelves, when the preſervation of their 2 them 
privileges was the point in queſtion, to riſque his eaſe 
and character, by entering into war with them. A 
broil of this nature muſt neceſſarily be very preju- 
dicial both to him and the kingdom, and the leaſt 
inconveniency that could attend it, would be loſing 
the opportunity of revenging himſelf on the King of 
France. In the temper the harons were, it could 
ſcarcely be doubted, had he undertaken with a high 
hand, to puniſh the inſolence of thote who had 
dared to reſiſt him to his face, but they would all 
have united againſt him; and he had ſtill greater 
reaſon to be confirm'd in this opinion by the advice 
he receiv'd, that, apprehending his reſentment, they 
were beginning to levy troops for their defence, ſhould 
he deſign to attack them. There needed no great 
penetration to diſcover, that they were ſure of a 
lupport. Theſe conſiderations obliged Edward to 
Q.flemble his reſentment, 'till he had a fair opportu- 
nity of ſhewing it to the purpole : beſide, he was 
loth to lofe that of going into Flanders, where the 
ear] his ally ſtood in need of his immediate aſſiſtance. 
However, it was not long &er a favourable con- 
juncture put it in his power to chaſtiſe the boldneſs 
of the two above-mention'd lords by depriving them 
of their employments, as they retus'd complying He deprive 
with the obligations of their offices, fearing to put them of thei 
themſelves in his power; tho' he was very near Poſts. 
having reaſon to repent of this ſtep, At the tune 
he was ready to embark, he received in the name of 
the biſhops, earls, harons, and commons of the 
kingdom, a long remonſtrance, containing a lift of The people 
che grievances of the nation, and of divers infringe- make a re 
ments of the great charter. This ſtep made him 1 2 
comprehend, that he was to act with coolneſs and we "Y 
prudence, leſt he ſhould incenſe a people, who e appeate 
ſeemed ready to lay hold on the firſt opportunity them. 
offered to make commotions : he theretore very 
mildly anſwered the remonſtrance preſented him, 
promiſing upon his honour to redreſs all the abuſes 
complained of at his return; at the fame time de- 
ſiring the nobility to remain quiet during his ab- 
ſence, aſſuring them, he would give full ſatisfaction. 

As it was equally neceſſary to appeaſe the people He iſſues out 
incenſed by the management of the two earls, he a — 
tion to 


the people. 
Rym. Fe. 


Epw, 1 
An? 1295, 
— 


to ſhew the reaſons for caſheering theſe two officers : 


that he had been inform'd, they had endeavoured 


to 
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philip pre- 
pares for his 
defence. 


He ſeduces 
Edward's al- 
lies. 


| He beſieges 


Lille. 


to perſuade the people he had rejected remonſtrances 
which tended to the good of the kingdom, which, 
he aſſured them, was entirely falſe. | 
them know, that it was with very great concern he 


Edward, at length, after he had been long ex- Epw. I. 


pected, arrived in Flanders, but with few 'troops, 


ad deceiv*d' him. At 


had been oblig'd to burthen his ſubjects to ſupport | his entering Bruges, he found the whole town in con- 


the wars in which he found himſelf engaged: to con- 


tuſion; on account of the animoſity of the two 


ANn* 1297. 


e beſide let | in compariſon of the enterprize, as he had rely'4 wy 
on the confederates, who 5 


ward ar- 
rives in Flan- 


clude, he begg d they would excuſe what he had been factions juſt mention'd : and it coſt him a great Diviſions in 


obliged to do thro? neceſſity, and promiſed the great 
charter ſhould be punctually obſerv'd for the future. 
He ſoon after made good his word. The Prince 


deal of trouble to appeaſe the commotions of this 
town, which he accompliſn'd, by granting them 
certain privileges with relation to their trade with 


his ſon, whom he left regent, having called a par- England. After this, he repair'd to Ghent, where 


liament, which granted him a ſubſidy, confirm'd 


the two charters of King John by an authentick act, 
which rhe King himſelt ſign'd in Flanders, and ſealed 
with the great ſeal, which he had carry'd with him, 
We may remark ſeveral ſuch examples in the hiſto- 
ry of England. I mean Kings who have ſhew'd 
ſome tenderneſs for their ſubjects, and anſwer'd their 
complaints with mildneſs, have ſeldom failed of ap- 
peaſing them, provided they did not, like Henry III, 
make it their buſineſs to deceive them daily, and 
ſhew no regard to their word: on the contrary, thoſe 
who would proceed too imperiouſly, have by that 
procedure brought themſelves into very great per- 
plexities, and have occaſion'd, for the greater part 
of the time, violent commotions: We have ſcen 
very remarkable examples of this in the preceding 
reigns: F N 

While Edward was buſy'd in his iſland in making, 
preparations to ſupport the league he had form'd a- 
gainſt France, Philip was not leis induſtrious, in 
finding means to repel the intended aſſault. He had 


—_— himſelf by alliances with the Kings of 


Caſtile and Arragon, and had levy'd a powertul ar- 
my; in the interim, his Queen Jane of Navarre, 
rais d her particular forces to aſſiſt him. Champagne 
belonging to this Princeſs, was the firſt attack d by 
the count de Bar, one of Edward's allies, who ra- 


vag'd this county from end to end; but the iſſue of 


his enterprize, was as fatal to this Prince, as the be- 
ginning had been ſucceſsful. At the Queen's ap- 
proach, who advanc'd to defend her country, the 
count, ſtruck with a panick, knowing neither how 
to fight nor retire, was conſtrain'd to ſurrender to 
this Princeſs, who ſent him priſoner to Paris. 

The confederate Princes in the interim, were not 
over haſty in ſending their. troops to Flanders, Adol- 
phus of Naſſau, hinder'd by the troubles Philip had 
created him in Germany, or, as ſome aſſert, ſtop'd 
by preſents, neither could nor would make good his 
promiſe. The duke of Auſtria was corrupted the 
ſame way, and theſe examples were followed by 
the dukes of Brabant and of Luxembourg, the carls 
of Guelders and of Beaumont. Philip improving 
this advantage, enter*d Flanders with fixty thouſand 


men, and immediately fat down before Liſle. Guy, 


The duke of 


Jer is de- 
eated by th 
French. * b 


who impatiently waited for reinforcements from Eng- 
land, was in no condition, not having half the num- 
ber of troops, to make head againſt the French mo- 
narch. All he could attempt, was to endeavour at 
breaking his meaſures, by maki 
der the command of the duke of Juliers. Philip, 
upon receiving advice of that general having taken 
the field, detach'd the count d' Artois, who meeting 
with him near Furnes, gave him battle, and put his 
army to the rout. The duke of Juliers was killbd 
in the engagement, and the count d' Artois loſt in it 
his eldeſt ſon. After this defeat, Guy durſt not 
venture at any diſtance from Ghent and Bruges, where 
he waited the arrival of Edward; and he was be- 
ſide, extremely perplex'd with the diviſions which 
reign'd in his country. There were in Flanders, two 
factions, the one called“ Porte lys, eſpous'd the inte- 
reſts of France, the other adhere to the earl. 


— 


a diverſion un- 


he found the ſame diviſions. Edward himſelf was 
ſhort of the compliment of troops he had promis'd, 
and, to his great mortification, convinced, by what 
he obſerv'd, that the earl was in no condition to 
turniſh the forces he had given him reaſon to expect. 


this war; one party approved it, the other affirm'd 
it was no way of advantage to their country; and, 
that their Prince had undertaken it either for his own 
particular intereſts, or for*thoſe of the King of Eng- 
land. While Edward was employ'd in recon- 
ciling theſe differences, which were a great detri- 
ment to his affairs, Philip, after a ſiege of three 
months, made himſelf maſter of Liſle. Havin 
got poſſeſſion of this town, he found but little difh- 
culty in taking Doway, Courtray, and ſome other 
neigbouring towns: aſter which he march'd to Bruges, 
which ſurrender'd without making any defence. He 
deſign'd to have burnt the Engliſh fleet, which lay 
at anchor at Dam ; but the count de Valois, who 
had taken upon him the execution of this deſign, not 
being able to make his preparations with that ſecreſy 
teattur required, found the Engliſh fleet withdrawn. 
The treachery of Edward's allies, who abandon'd 
him after they had receiv*d his money, broke all his 
meaſures. The aſſiſtance. he might have expected 
trom the earl of Flanders, was both uncertain and 
inconſiderable, by reaſon of the faction of the Porte 
lys, which oppogd every reſolution prejudicial to 
France: his own troops were too few to make head 
againſt the enemy; and beſide the new troubles which 
nappen'd in Scotland, made his preſence abſolutely 
neceſſary in his own Kingdom, where he even appre- 
hended his abſence might give birth to ſome com- 
motions. 
{ome method to bring himſelf off, without deſerting 
the earl, whom he had drawn into his quarrel. He 
found none more expedient, than that of requiring 
a truce, which was granted in reſpect to the King of 
Sicily and the count de Savoy, who acted for him. 
By this truce, which, with regard to Guienne, was to 


ders, to laſt no long than St. Andrew's day, Philip 
was to continue in poſſeſlion of the towns he had 
taken. Tho' Edward was in great haſte to return 
and give orders about the Scots affairs, yet he ſtay*d 
the remainder of the Winter in Ghent, to endeavour 
at uniting the inhabitants of that large city; hoping, 
by ſuch. means, to obtain from them conſiderable 
reinforcernents at the expiration of the truce. Du- 
ring his ſtay, he ran great hazard of his lite, by the 
ſedition of the people, who had reſolv'd to put all 
the. Engliſh to the ſword. It is faid, he ow'd his life 
to the generoſity of a Flemiſh knight of the Porte 
lys faction; who, by his endeavours and entreaties, 
check'd the fury of this mutinqus people. The dan- 
ger he had eſcaped, giving him reaſon to apprehend 


turned to his dominions. | 

This was the iſſue of Edward's expedition to Flan- 
ders. The powerful league which threaten'd- total 
deſtruction to France, ſerv'd only to exhauſt the 


* Carrying the Fleur-de-lis. 
007 29. You. . 


5 X vince 


that country 
very prejudi- 
cial to his af- 


fairs. 


The Flemings were divided upon the ſubject of 


Liſſe ſurren- 
dercd to Phi- 


ip. 

He makes o- 
ther acquiſi- 
tions. 


All theſe reflections made him think of 


Truce he- 
tween the two 
Kings. 


Prolong'd. 


expire at the feaſt bf the Epiphany ; and as to Flan- 


Fdward ſtays 
at Ghent, and, 
runs great 
riſque of his 
life. s 


ſome new inſult, he deſerted his enterprize, and re- 


treaſures of the Prince who form'd it, and to con- 
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| Epw. I. vince him of the difficulty of recovering by the 

| AX” 1297. ſword the country he had loſt by his imprudence. 

| — Had the diſappointment of his ſchemes been all, it 

| had been inconſiderable, as it is what the greateſt men 

| have at one time or other experienced; but the miſ- 

fortune was, he could not diſentangle himſelf from 

the perplexity into which he had plunged, without 

a ſignal blemiſh on his honour. He abandon'd the 

earl of Flanders, as we ſhall find in the ſequel, 

notwithſtanding he had promiſed to protect him 

to the laſt. Let us now return to Scotland, which 

will furniſh us with the moſt conſiderable trunſ- 
actions of the remaining part of this reign. 

Tho' Edward had conquer'd Scotland, yet could 

he not ſubdue the hearts of the Scots, who bore 

with great reluctance a yoke impos'd by force. 

When they found Edward bufy'd in Flanders, they 

laid hold on that opportunity, to take arms under the 

| leading of William Waleys, a man of middling 

William Wa- birth, and ſmall fortune, but of a great genius. 

LO the This generous Scot, thG* but little ſupported by 

are s his countrymen, undertook to raiſe his nation from 

the gulph of misfortunes into which it was plunged 3 

while perſons of the firſt rank, divided by factions, 

or ſiding with the conqueror, endeavoured who 

ſhould moſt contribute to the confirming her fla- 

very. The character given this illuſtrious man by 

Scots hiſtorians, equals him with the greateſt heroes ; 

and they ſcem at a loſs tor expreſſions adequate to 

the idea they would give of his merit. This Wa- 

leys, ſcarcely known in Scotland, reſolving to at- 

tempt the liberty of his country, gather'd toge- 

ther, with that view, a ſmall number of troops. 


Aﬀairs of 
Scotland. 


| 


great charter; *tis certain, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on inſerting this clauſe, “ faving the rights of the 
e crown;” but finding the parliament warmly op- 


pos'd it, he thought fit to deſiſt : which conde- 


ſcenſion had an excellent effect on the people. 
Edward having got over theſe two affairs, which 
had given ſo much uneaſineſs, advanced with a pow- 
erful army, to the very heart of Scotland, and met 
the enemy at Falkirk. The two armies encamp'd 
ſo cloſe to each other, that the Engliſh hearing a 
great noiſe in the Scots camp, ran to arms in a great 
hurry, imagining they ſhould be ſoon attack d. The 
_ was going to mount, but the moment he ſet 
his foot in the ſtirrup, the horſe, frighten'd with the 


| noiſe, threw him down, and with a kick broke two 


of his ribs. This unlucky accident did not, how- 
ever, prevent his being at the battle, which ſoon 
after began, and commanding with the fame com- 
poſure of mind, as if he had receiv'd no hurt. This 
battle was very bloody, and very fatal to the Scots, 
who, according to ſome authors, loſt in it ſixty thou- 
ſand men; bur this is not very probable, tho? *tis 
poſſible, thoſe who reduce this number to ten thou- 
ſand, do not leſs deviate from the truth. How- 
Ever, the loſs of the Scots was ſo very great, that 
they could not of a conſiderable time retrieve it. 
Waleys, with the ſhatter'd remains of his army, re- 
tired behind the moraſſes of the North, where it was 
impoſſible ro purſue him. Edward, in the mean 
while, improving his victory, ſeiz'd on all the ſtrong 
holds, with as little trouble as Waleys found in taking 
them from him. We may, on this occaſion, ſay 
he conquer'd Scotland a ſecond time. Having given 
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However inconſiderable was the body he command- 
ed, he made ſuch a progreſs, that it is hard to ſay 
which deſerves our greateſt admiration, the bold- 
neſs of the enterprize, or the ſucceſs with which it 
was at firſt attended. All who panted after liber- 
ty, finding a man brave enough to head them, 


very great importance. 


the neceſſary orders for the preſervation of Scotland, He return to 
he ſet out for England, being recalled by affairs of England. 


Waleys was not at that time in a condition to The Scots 
take advantage of the King's abſence ; he had not lords are fer 
only loſt his army, but was thoroughly convinced, 19 


of Wa- 


flock'd to his ſtandard, and ſoon form'd a conſi- 
derable army. With theſe ſupplics, he aſſaulted the 
He drives the towns the Engliſh had in poſſeſſion, which were 
Engliſh out of but thinly gariſon'd, Edward wanting his troops in 
Scotland. Flanders. The ſeverity with which he treated thoſe 


others, that hardly was there any town which would 
riſque the holding out to the laſt extreams, fearing 
to expole themſelves to the like treatment. By this 
method, in a ſhort ſpace, he recover'd all the towns, 
Berwick excepted, which were in the hands of the 
Engliſh, This proſperous ſucceſs gave his army ſo 
He is decla- high a veneration for his virtue, that, without ob- 
red Regent by ſerving the uſual formalities, they declared him Re- 
nn. ent of the kingdom. Edwath, then in Flanders, 
— advice of the progreſs Waleys made, haſten'd 
the concluſion of the truce before- mention'd, and 


who fell into his hands ſtruck ſuch a terror into 


that the jealouſy of the Scots lords was the princi- oy 


pal cauſe of his defeat: his bravery was ſo far from 
inſpiring them with an emulation, that it made them 
apprehend his aſpiring to the throne. Poſſeſs'd with 


this notion, they choſe rather to ſuffer their coun- 


try to groan under a perpetual ſlavery, than to ſee 
themſelves reduced to the paying homage to a man 
who was not their equal in birth. Theſe jealouſies 
certainly prevailed among the nobility, ſince Robert 
Bruce, earl of Carrick, the ſon of him who had laid 
claim to the crown, reproach'd Waleys with this 
ambition. This nobleman, who ſerv'd in Edward's 
army, happening to be one of thoſe who purſued 
Waleys in his retreat, after the battle of Falkirk, 
being ſtop'd by a ſmall river the Scots had uſt 
paſs'd, deſired he might ſpeak to him from the op- 


return'd to England, with a full reſolution of ſevere- 
ly chaſtiſing the rebellious Scots. 


polite ſide. Waleys conſenting, Robert told him waleyss cor 
his ambition would prove his ruin ; that there was ference with 
no likelihood he could withſtand the King of Eng- Robert Brut 


Betore Edward could enter upon this expedition, 

it was neceſſary to regulate two affairs of equal im- 

portance ; the firſt, the finding means to conclude 

a peace with France, leaſt Philip ſhould afford ſuc- 

cour to the Scots; the ſecond, the ſatisfaction he had 

promiſed to give the people whenever he ſhould re- 

turn. The belt expedient he could find to accompliſh 

his firſt deſign, was to bring the King of France to 
cConſent, that their diſpute ſhould be refer'd to Bo- 

Philip and niface VIII, as yet upon good terms with that Prince, 
Edward make.tho? they afterwards were at variance. Philip agree- 
on the ing to this propoſition, the two monarchs left the 
ope for ard» qeciſion of their quarrel to the P head of 
_ eciſion of their quarrel to the Pope, not as head o 
the Church, but as a private perſon, under the name 

of Bennet Cajetan. 

Edward con- This buſineſs being in a fair way, Edward was 
firms the great to think of a ſecond ; wherefore, to conciliate the 
charter. affection of his ſubjects, he called a parliament, in 
which, without being ſolicited, he confirm'd the 


land; and tho' he might even flatter himſelf with 


ſuch hopes, the nobility would never condeſcend to 
acknowledge him their ſovereign. Waleys anſwer'd, 
that he had not taken up arms from any motive of 
ambition: that he knew himſelf too unworthy of 
the throne, to dare to lift his eyes to it: and, that 
his only view was to free his country, which the 
cowardice of the nobility ſuffer'd to periſh. Tis 
ſaid, this anſwer made ſuch an impreſſion on Bruce, 
that it drew tears from him: *tis farther aſſerted, 
that from that very moment, he reſolv'd to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours tor delivering Scotland from the 
ſlavery in which it languiſh'd. 

Waleys, ſenſible the jealouſy which the nobility 
had conceiv'd of him, was very prejudical to the 
intereſts of the kingdom, diveſted himſelf of the re- 
gency, and would no longer act but in a private 
capacity. He did not, however, proceed with leſs 
vigour on all occaſions tor the liberty of his country. 


Some 
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Ax' 1209. 


who {till retain'd any affection for their native foil, 
choſe Cumin regent. But this regency, which gave 


dom, and only a few ſcatter'd troops, the remains 
of the laſt battle, was a very inconſiderable buſineſs. 

Edward, on his return to England, ſet every engine 
to work. for obtaining the reſtitution of Guienne; 
which negotiation was left to the deciſion of the Pope. 
Having loſt all hopes of recovering this province 
by the ſword, his alliance with the earl of Flanders 
became a burthen to him, and the protection he 
had promiſed that Prince, was a conſtant obſtacle 
to the concluſion of a peace, Wherefore he re- 
ſolved to deſert his ally, and that moment all im- 
pediments began to vaniſh. The untortunate earl, 
abandon'd by the Engliſh monarch, and fore preſs'd 
by the count de Valois, who commanded the army 
of his brother the King of Frana in Flanders, knew 
not which way to turn to extricate himſelf out of 
ſo great perplexity. In this unhappy ſituation, he 
at length was prevailed upon to put hinlelt into 
the hands of this Prince, who promiſed to conduct 
him to Paris, that he might in perton treat with the 
King; and if in a year he did not obtain a peace, 
he ould be at liberty to retum to his own domi- 
nions. But Philip not thinking himſelf bound by 
his brother's having paſgd his word, kept the earl 
in priſon. "4 

The truce of two years being near its expiration, 


The truce is the ambaſſadors of the two Kings met at Montreuil, 


prolong'd at 
Montrewil. 


The Pope's 
ſentence, 


U 


to which place the Pope ſent his award on the ar- 
bitration. The ſubſtance of which was, that Ed- 
ward ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, and 
to eſtabliſh the union between the two Kings, Ed- 
ward ſhould marry Margaret ſiſter of Philip, (1) 
and Ifabel, his other ſiſter, ſhould marry the Prince 
of Wales, Edward's ſon ; farther, that John Baliol, 


formerly King of Scotland, ſhould be put into the 


A truce grant- 


ed toScotland. 


hands of the Pope's nuncio, to be kept where he 
ſhould think proper. The plenipotentaries of the 
two crowns ſign'd this award: but as ſeveral things 
were to be regulated, previous to its execution, a 
truce was agreed, which was often moms before 
a treaty of peace was ſign'd. Baliol, in the mean 
while, was delivered to the biſhop of Vicence, the 
Pope's nuncio, who committed him to the keeping 
of tome French biſhops. 

| The new Regent of Scotland, on the firſt advice 
that a treaty of peace, between France and Eng- 
land, was negociating at Montreuil, ſent deputies 
to Philip to beg the Scots might be comprized in it. 
The conjuncture appeared favourable, Edward paſ- 
ſionately wiſhed the recovery of Guienne by a treaty, 
as he did not find he was able to regain it by any other 
means. Wherefore it was not unlikely, but he might, 
on this conſideration, have been induced to grant the 


Scots tolerable: conditions, if the King of France 


would, in earneſt, have employed his intereſt in 
their behalf. Philip, indeed, at the firſt, took ſome 
ſteps to engage Edward to leave the Scots in quiet 
but he found, on the mention of this affair, it would 
be impoſſible to obtain from him other than a milder 
treatment, even which, he would oblige them to 
purchaſe by a formal recognition of the power by 
which they were enſlaved. Edward was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Scotland, where he found little or no re- 
ſiſtance. Wherefore, propoſing to him to make a 
peace with the Scots, was properly endeavouring 
to oblige him to abandon his acquiſitions : on 
the other hand, he could not make a particular 
rage with the Regent, and thoſe who acknowledged 
his authority, without leaving in Scotland a power 
independent on his own. All therefore Philip 


© IIY 


I. Some time after Edward had left Scotland, thoſe could obtain, was a truce of ſeven months, for thoſe - Epw. I. 


who could not ſubmit to the yoke. If we mav Ax' 1299. 


believe the Scots hiſtorians, this truce was not much rr. 
him authority over a very ſmall party of the king- 


regarded by the Engliſh ; but this may perhaps be Cumin ex- 

objected to juſtify Cumin's reſolution to break it. 975 theScots 

However that was, Cumin aſſembled ſuch lords as trac. © 

he knew well affected · to their country, and repre- 

ſented to them the deplorable condition to which 

they were reduced: he told them, that if they al- 

lowed Edward time to fix himſelf in his acquiſitions, 

he would take ſuch meaſures as would render vain all 

their future ſtruggles for the recovery of their 

liberty: that he only wanted to ſubdue the ſmall 

part of Scotland, which as yet held out, to reduce 

their wretched kingdom to compleat ſlavery: that 

he had before now accompliſhed this deſign, had not 

the truce which France had, from time to time, 

procured them, obliged him to defer it. There 

was, conſequently, no time to be loſt; and 

they muſt either make a ſpeedy and generous puſh 

for recovering their liberty, or ſubmit to the eter- 

nal ſlavery of their country. After this, he ſhewed 

them with how much eaſe they might ſhake off the 

yoke, while Edward looked upon their. weak con- 

dition, his ſecurity z and while the winter offered 

them advantages they could not hope, if that ſeaſon 

was once paſled. This remonſtrance produced the | 

effect with which he had flattered himſelf. The All Scotland 

lords, charmed with liberty, and but too ſenſible of rebels. 

the burthen of ſlavery, unanimouſly reſolved to have 

recourſe again to arms, and endeavoured to inſpire 

the people with the ſame reſolution, in which they 

eaſily ſucceeded. The commonalty were yet more 

incenſed againſt the Engliſh than the nobility, as leſs 

regard had been ſhewn them. In a little time there 

was an inſurrection of the whole kingdom, it being 

impoſſible tor the Engliſh gariſon to prevent ſo ge- 

neral a revolt. All the burghers of the towns, and all 

the inhabitants of the country, taking arms on the 

ſame day and hour, the gariſons were at once at- 

tack'd, both within and without, with ſuch fury and 

reſentment, that it was not poſſible for them to reſiſt. | 

In a word, they were brought to the neceſſity of de- The Engliſh 

firing they might quit the kingdom; they could not qi e ont of 

otherwiſe have avoided being cut to pieces. the kingdom. 

Edward, enraged to the laſt degree that he was Aw? 1300. 

always to begin a- new, raiſed an army with all poſ- Edward's 

ſible expedition, and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would third expedi- 

permit, entered in arms a third time this unfortu- e, m__ 

nate kingdom. The Scots army, compoſed of the 

militia only, 1l]-armed and not well diſciplined, 

finding themſelves in no condition to withſtand this 

Prince, endeavoured at his approach to retreat; but He _ * 

he purſued them fo vigorouſly, that having over- men te 

taken and forced them to the neceſſity of engaging, "3A 

he gave them a total overthrow. Hiſtorians aſſure 

us, this day would have determined the fate of 

the Scots, if the Engliſh could have purſued their 

enemies over the bogs, well-known to the people of 

the country, but which the conquerors durſt not ven- 

ture upon croſſing. ' : 
This defeat having bereaved the Scots of all hopes He rejects 

of a longer reſiſtance, they had recourſe to entreaties = ſubmif⸗ 

and ſubmiſſion. They petitioned the King to ſuffer 

them to redeem their eſtates with money, and to 

reſtore their King under ſuch conditions as he ſhould 

himſelf pleaſe to impoſe 3 but he refuſed both theſe 

requeſts. This cruelty made them ſeek means to 2 put 

* their miſery, by putting themſelves under the ee * 

protection of the Pope, to whom they ſent ambaſ- e 

ſadors, to offer him the ſovereignty of their coun- fering him the 

try. Boniface VIII, whoſe ambition is well-known, ſovereignty of 

made not the leaſt heſitation at accepting the offer, Scotland, 


He had been uſed to treat the chriſtian Princes very — opt 


r. 


. 
K 
* 


2 _ 


(1) Eleanor, Edward's conſort, died in 1290. 


imperiouſly, 


- ag 
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F. 3 uſl they ought implicitly to ſub- the King himſelf ſolved | 4 
dw. I. imperiouſly, imagining implicitly to ſub- the King himſelf, it was reſolved to write to him, 

Ax' 1300. mit to his will, and that his _— was not lefs | upon this affair, a letter ſign'd by all the barons Forge . - 
Wy over temporal than ſpiritual affairs. In this opinion, | of the kingdom. In this letter they plainly told hs W 


he thought his ſending a brief only would ſuffice to 
make Edward deſiſt from all his pretenſions to 
Scotland. The beginning of his brief, which ſup- 
poſcs, as undoubted, what none had ever before 
heard of, runs thus:  - | 6] 
Ld . . 
The Pope's © Boniface, ſervant of the ſervants, &c. To our 
brief to Ed- e moſt dear ſon Edward the illuſtrious King 


ward. of England, health and apoſtolical bene- 
Rym. Feed, &« dition, Weg ag 


/ ' | . 

* 6 We know, moſt dear ſon, and experience has 
convinced us of the greatneſs of your devout affec- 
tion for the Roman church, which bears you in 
% the bowels of charity. We know, I ſay, how 
great is the order of your zeal, and of the re- 
« verence you bear her, and how ready you are 
to pay obedience to her commands, which gives 
us a firm hope, and an entire aſſurance, that your 
royal highneſs will receive what we ſay in good 
part, will be attentive to it, and efficaciouſly per- 
form it. No doubt but your royal highneſs has 
« heard, and muſt remember, that ot old time, 
the kingdom of Scotland did always, and {till 
des belong to the Roman church, as is known 
« to all the world; and, as we have been informed, 
<< never was dependant on your anceſtors or your- 
« ſe]f, &c.“ ut ae 
The reſt of the brief, which is too long to be in- 
ſerted in this place, contains the greater part of the 
arguments before recited, againſt the King of Eng- 

land's pretenſions to a ſovereignty over Scotland. 
As in all probability the Pope received his infor- 
mations, from the Scots ambaſſadors, we may rea- 
ſonably preſume, that notwithſtanding the S cots 
ſtates at the aſſembly of Norham anſwered nothing 
to Edward's allegations, their ſilence proceeded 
from ſome other motive than the want of proofs. 
' The Pope in this brief reproached Edward with all 
the outrages committed on the Scots war, particu- 
larly with the impriſonment of ſeveral biſhops. In 
a word, he made himſelf judge of the quarre!l be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, and enjoined the King 
to lend ambaſſadors in ſix months at the lateſt, with 
neceſſary inſtructions ; for immediately after the ex- 
piration of that time, he would give a definitive ſen- 


tence. | | 
Edward This imperious procedure was a very pay 
threatens to method to make Edward ſheath his ſword. He 


lay waſte all was ſo ſtung with the treatment, that, far from 

Scotland. having the leaſt regard to the Pope's pretenſions, 

he ſwore, if he heard any more. of this, he would 

lay Scotland waſte from fea to ſea. The deputies 

of that Kingdom, who were then preſent, could 

not hear this menace without emotion; they an- 

ſwered, he had yet a great deal of buſineſs to go thro? 

before he could carry things to that length; for 

there was not a Scots man but would ſhed the laſt 

drop of his blood in the defence of his country. 

He grants Tho? he had taken the reſolution not to leave Scot- 

them a truce land, *till he had entirely reduced it, he durſt not, 

at the 1 1 however, refuſe the King of France a truce which 
_ King he aſked: for the Scots. | 

; ' During the truce, Edward inveſted his eldeſt ſon, 

—— N then ſeventeen years of age, in the principality of 

den. * in Wales, and the county of Cheſter. The Welſh 


the principa- were greatly rejoiced at this, looking upon It as a 


lity of Wales. mark of the King's favour towards them, the young 
Prince having been born in their country. 
Aw 1301. In the beginning of the following year, the King 
Anſwer made called a parliament at Lincoln, to have their advice 
ow uns upon the Pope's pretenſions with relation to Scot- 
Pope's brief. land, and upon the anſwer he ought to make to his 


brief. The parliament being no leſs affronted at 


the pretenſions and haughtineſs of the Pontiff, than | 


him the contrary of what he had aſſerted in his 


Edinburgh. As he was too far advanced, with the 


brief, viz. that the crown of England had always 


enjoy'd a right of ſovereignty over Scotland; and 


that it was publickly known, that Scotland was ne- 
ver. dependant on the church of Rome, with regard 
to the temporal ſtate : for which reaſon the parlia- 
ment would never ſuffer the King to put his right in 
A, or to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome on this 
ubject, tho? his complaiſance for the holy ſee ſhould 
prevail upon him to condeſcend fo far. In a word, 
they entreated the Pope to ſuffer the King and the Th 
2p. of England to enjoy their rights, and not writes to de 
to think of giving them Any moleſtation... This let- Pope. 
ter was ſome. months after followed by another, 
which the King himſelf wrote ; and with it he ſent 

a memorial, ſomewhat like that he had drawn up du- 

ring the aſſembly at Norham, to maintain, that 
Scotland had been ever dependant on England; but 
inſtead of deducing his right, as in the former, from 
Edward the elder, in this he carried the origin of 

it as far back as the reign of Brutus, the firſt fabu- 

lous King of the ifle of Albion, and brought this 
right down thro' all the reigns of the imaginary 
Kings, found in the hiſtory, or rather romance, 

of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he durſt not do 

in the firſt, drawn up for the Scots; but this was 

as . the moſt authentick for the Pope and the 
Italians, who were not well enough verſed in the 
hiſtory of England, to diſcover truth from falſhood. 
Beſide, the King's letter was extreamly reſpectful, 

and contained not the leaſt offenſive expreſſion. We 

can hardly attribute this temper on ſuch an 
occaſion, and at a time he was very much at- 
fronted with the pretenſions of the Roman court, 

to any thing, but his ſtanding in need of the Pope 

in the affair of the reſtitution of Guienne. 

The truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired, Edward r. 
than Edward went into that kingdom, where he turns to Sw 
wintered ; but when he was preparing to renew the land. 
war, he was ſo earneſtly ſolicited by the King of 
France, that he could not deny the Scots to pro- He grants a 
long the truce *till November. Had it been true, new truce. 
as ſome have aſſerted, that he had concluded a 
peace with France, at Montreuil, and was again in 
poſſeſſion of Guienne, we might wonder he ſhewed 
lo great a regard for Philip: but, it is certain, the 
peace was not entirely concluded between the two 
crowns *till the year 1303; and that the treaty of 
Montreuil was properly but the Pope's award, as 
arbitrator, containing divers articles, the execution 
of which, was liable to many difficulties, tho* both 
Kings were pretty well ſatisfied with them in gene- 
ral. This makes the complaiſance Edward ſhewed 
the French King leſs ſurprizing, ſince his refuſal 
might have retarded the concluſion of the peace, by 
which he was to recover Guienne. | 

The truce with Scotland being near its expira- Ax' 1302. 
tion, Edward ſent Segrave into that kingdom to He ſende Se. 
renew the war. This general entered Scotland, org 
with leſs intention to engage the Scots, whom he 
looked upon in no condition to withſtand him, than 
with deſign to waſte the country; to which purpoſe, 
he divided his army into three 64h and marched 
them at ſome diſtance: from each other, that he 
might take in a greater tract of land; his prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, that he had nothing to apprehend, made him 
march with great negligence, and think it unneceſ- 
ſary to enquire into the ſtate of the enemy, whom he, 
unexpectedly, met near Roſs, within five miles of 


eKing all 


body under his command, to be ſupported by thoſe Three vid. 
which followed, the Scots, under the leading of Cu- ries obtained 
min and Frazer, - loſt no time, but immediately at- by the 0 


tacked, and as ſoon defeated him. The neareſt of = _— 
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the other two bodies hearing the general was engaged, 
endeavoured to come to his aſſiſtance, but not ar- 
riving time enough, they met with the fate of the 
firſt diviſion. Tho? the Scots were victorious in 
theſe two conflicts, it was not without fatigue and 
loſs. Having a great number of wounded men, and 
their troops being very much tired, they prepared to 
take ſome reſt ; when the third body of the Engliſh 
appeared, and made ready to attack them. They 


were at firſt ſo diſconcerted at the ſight, that had 
they not been encouraged by the exhortations of 


their generals, they had immediately rurned their 
backs. This laſt was the moſt obſtinate of the 
three engagements : the Engliſh, animated with the 


deſire of revenging their companions, and the Scots, 


encouraged by their two late victories, long tought, 
with equal animoſity z but victory at length de- 
clared on the ſide of the Scots, and their enemies were 
put to flight. The Engliſh hiſtorians mike but 
flight mention of theſe three battles ; and the Scots, 
on the contrary, are very induſtrious in heightening 
their triple victory. It is probable, the one ſide ex- 
aggerates, and the other admits too little. Be that 
as it will, it is very certain Edward thought this a 
very conſiderable 2 ſince it determined him to 
enter Scotland again, with a more numerous army 
than any he had hitherto raiſed. It was, however, 
impoſſible for him to put this reſolution in practice 
'till the following year, as he was obliged to com- 
prize the Scots in a truce he made with France to 
the month of June. | 

Before the expiration of this truce, the peace was 
concluded between the two crowns at Paris : the 


peace between twentieth of May 1303, Philip reſtored Guienne 


to Edward, who, on his ſide, bound himſelf to do 
him full homage, without any reſtriction, at Amiens. 
No mention was made in this treaty of the allies of 
either Prince; on the contrary, the two monarchs 
obliged themſelves, reſpectively, by oath, to give 
no aſſiſtance to the enemies of the other. Thus the 
Scots, and the eax;] of Flanders, were alike abandon'd. 
This is one of thoſe remarkable examples, which 
are but too common, of the ſimple dependance petty 
Princes can have on alliances with too powerful a 
ſovereign. Tho? the firſt article of an alliance al- 
ways declares, that neither truce nor peace ſhall be 
made without a mutual conſent, yet this commonly 
is the firſt infringed. Philip, it is true, endeavoured 
to perſuade the Scots, that he would procure them 
a ſeparate peace in the interview he was to have 
with Edward, but he thought of nothing leſs. In 
effect, he left the Scots to the mercy of the King of 
England, to engage him to deſert the Flemings, 


who having again taken arms, had obtained ſeveral 
advantages over him. Baliol, whom this treaty de- 


prived of all hopes of ever being reſtored, paſſed 
the reſt of his days as a private man, living on his 
eſtate in Normandy. | | | 

The quarrel which aroſe between Pope Boniface 
and Philip the Fair, had long retarded the concluſion 
of this peace. The Pontift, who had projected the 
employing the arms of the chriſtians in a new cru- 
fade, pretended abſolutely to command the Princes 
of Europe to put an end to their diſputes as he 
ſhould direct, that they might prepare for ſending, 
or leading their troops into Paleſtine. The impe- 
rious manner in which he treated the King of France, 
Cauſed a difference between them, which at length 
came to, an open rupture. For this reaſon Philip, 
looking upon the Pope as an enemy, rejected his 
mediation, and, without the interpoſition of the ar- 
bitrator they had choſen, concluded a peace with 
Edward. 

The King of England having no longer any thing 
to apprehend on the ſide of France, entered Scotland 
a fourth time, with ſo numerous an army that he 
__ win no reſiſtance. He penetrated to the very 

oL, I. 


435 
northermoſt point of the iſland, waſting the whole' Epw. T. 
country on either hand, the Scots being in no condition An* 1303. 
to oppoſe ſo formidable a power. Waleys alone 
hovered upon one of his wings to haraſs his troops, Where A 
and revenge his countrymen on the Engliſh Soldiers, —_ == 
who ventured to leave the groſs of the army. Tho? PETR 
Edward had great advantages, yet he behaved with 
more humanity to the Scots, who voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, than he had done in his foregoing expedi- 
tion. He was convinced, that he had been him- 
ſelt the cauſe of their revolt, by driving them to 
deſpair: for this reaſon, he was more favourable to He ſhews 
thoſe who came to ſurrender themſelves, and al- ſome favour 
lowed them to redeem their eſtates ; a favour he had to the Scots. 
before refuſed. This mildneſs produced fo good an 
effect, that moſt of the nobility, having no other 
reſource, took advantage of it. Before Edward left 
this kingdom, he ordered the caſtle of Sterlyn to 
be attacked, which held out all the winter. The 
vigorous defence here made, obliged the King, as 
loon as the fine weather came on, to go in perſon to the 
ſiege 3 but he could not force the * to a capi- 
tulation *till July. Buchanan ſays, that, contrary Ax“ 1304. 
to the articles, he kept the governor and officers of He reduces it. 
the gariſon priſoners. 

This fourth expedition, and third conqueſt of 
Edward's, ended with the reduction of the caſtle of 
Sterlyn. Tho' we may very well ſay, on this oc- 
caſion, that Scotland was conquered, yet there were 
certain places in the country, which were impene- 
trable, and out of the reach of the Engliſh arms, 
which ſerved for a retreat and azile to ſuch as could 
not ſubmit to the living in ſlavery, and proved a 
great aſſiſtance for that kingdom's recovering its an- 
cient liberty. This Edward, in the midſt of his 
proſperity, could not but apprehend. The cruelty 
he uſed towards the gallant Waleys, who was deli- 
vered up to him by an egregious treachery, is a plain 
indication that Edward did not think the Scots 
ſubdued, tho? he was maſter of Scotland. To ſtrike Tragical end 
a terror into them by the puniſhment of this great of Waleys. 
man, whom he eſteemed the only author of their 
revolt, he had him tried, condemned and executed 
for high treaſon, and commanded his four quarters 
to be ſet up in four of the chief cities of England. 

This ſentence was given by Engliſh judges, not- 
withſtanding Waleys was a Scots man, and one of 
thoſe who never acknowledged Edward's juriſdic- 
tion. To excuſe in ſome meaſure ſo extraordinary 
a ſeverity, ſome hiſtorians have endeavoured to 
blacken the character of Waleys, accuſing him with 
having committed exceſſive barbarities: but nei- 
ther theſe accuſations, nor the manner of his death, 
could prevent poſterity doing him the juſtice due to 
his virtue, or thoſe who were leſs prejudiced, look- 
ing upon him as a hero worthy of a better fate. : 

Edward having nothing more to do in Scotland, Ax' 1305. 
returned to England, where he applied himſelf to Edward's ſe. 
the enforceing à due regard to his authority; to 2 3 
which ſome of the nobility ſhewed no very great re- acbleman. 
ſpect. Segrave, to ſerve for an example to others, 
was the firſt attack'd on this account. This lord 
having been accuſed of ſome miſdemeanor, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom practiſed in thoſe days, chal- 
lenged his accuſer to a fingle fight, in juſtification 
of his innocence 3 but the King not thinking proper 
to admit of this combat, Segrave croſſed the lea, to 
fight out of the kingdom: tho* his diſobedience 
was, in ſome meaſure, extenuated by the regard he 
had ſhewn to the King in forbearing from the com- 
bat in his territories, yet Edward look'd upon it of 
too great conſequence to paſs unpuniſhed. Segrave 


He beſieges 
Sterlyn. 


was no ſooner returned, hut he had him ſeized and 


tried. The judges were ſomewhat at a ſtand, as 
to the ſentence they ought to pronounce on this af- 
fair, for which they probably found no precedent 
to direct them; but, after a, conſultation of three 
3 | whole - 
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Epw. I. whole days, they gave ſentence of death againſt 
An? 1305. him; to which they added, that it ſhould, however, 
— be in the King's power to ”_ him a pardon. Ed- 

ward was highly affronted at the preſumption of the 

Judges, who ſeemed to aim at limiting his authority, 
as if he had not the power of exerciſing his clemency 

without their permiſſion, and ſeverely reprimanded 
them. He, however, pardoned Segrave on the in- 
terceſſion of ſome lords, who became ſecurity for 
his 1 


Commiſſion ut this was not the only example Edward gave 


of trail-baton of his ſeverity. After his return from Scotland, he] had the greateſt reaſon for complaint. His father 


to puniſh miſ- . 3 
ene. 3 had been informed, that juſtice was very negligently 


in and partialy adminiſtered throughout the kingdom; 
=” the magiſtrates were corrupted by bribes, and 
Rym Fed. that the rich were ſkreen'd from the rigour of the 
V. II. p. 960. Jaw, while the poor were expoſed to the oppreſſion 
| and tyranny of the great. Such flagrant abuſes call- 
ing for an immediate and efficacious redreſs, he com- 
miſſioned judges extraordinary of his own naming, 
to make a ſtrict enquiry throughout all the counties, 
after all who had made an ill uſe of their authority, 
of whatever diſtinction they were, and fully em- 
wered them to have the ſentences they pronounced 
immediately put in execution. This commiſſion was 
named trail-biton, the etymon of which word is 
unknown; ſeveral conjectures have been made upon 
it, which are too many to repeat. This ſeverity was 
a curb upon thoſe who thought by their intereſt and 
money to ſkreen themſelves from juſtice, and at the 
fame time help'd to fill the King's coffers, who had 
the profit of the fines laid upon the guilty. 
The King To theſe two examples of ſeverity, he added a 
commits his third, to convince his ſubjects, he would have the 
fon the Prince laws obey*d without any regard to birth or dignity. 
of Wales to a . a os 
common gaol. Prince Edward his fon, mifled by his favourite 
Peter Gaveſton, being guilty of an extravagance, 
with relation to the biſhop of Cheſter, he would not 
ſuffer his quality to protect him againſt juſtice, 
but had him committed to a common gaol. 
Clement V This ſtep had, doubtleſs, been more agreeable to 
diſpences with the Engliſh, if his after-procedure had ſhewn the ſame 
1 of moderation, and the fame regard for the people. 
the great Clement the Vth, a native of Bourdeaux, ſucceeding 
charter. to * Boniface VIII, in the pontifical ſee, the King 
was of opinion, he ought to take advantage of the 
intereſt, which he flattered himſelf he had with the 
new Pope, to obtain a diſpenſation of the oath he 
had taken, with regard to the charters I have fo 
Rym. Feed. often mentioned. The Pope readily granted him 
V. II. p. 978. this favour. He imagined, as it appears by his bull, 
that Edward had taken this oath by compulſion ; 
and this ſuppoſition, falſe as it was, ſeem'd to him a 
ſufficient reaſon to diſpenſe with his performing it. 
It is faid, Edward purchaſed this remiſſion with a 


ſet of gold plate, which he made a preſent of to the 


Edward acts Pope. The alarm this ſtep gave the nation, was 


with a de- not without reaſon; for they very ſoon began to per- 
2 * Pow. ceive the King uſurped a greater authority than was 


allowed him by the laws and cuſtoms of the country. 
He even deſignedly made known his intentions on 
an occaſion, in which there was no poſſibility of 
miſtaking. Clement the Vth granted him the tenths 
of the clergy for three gry reſerving one half for 
the occaſions of the holy ſee. The parliament not 
5 to ſuffer ſuch a ſhameful way of trafficking, 
which tended to the empoveriſhing the clergy, 
without any neceſſity, and exported the money out 
of the kingdom, ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, and forbad 
the collectors proceeding. ward, without any 
regard to the paryarnents by his own authority re- 
— — the prohibition, ſuffered the collectors 


King, at firſt, reſolved to have 


lowing the diſpenſation, made the Engliſh appre- 
hend, and not without reaſon, that the King had 
formed ſome dangerous deſign againſt their liberties : 
but if this Prince had any ſuch intention, the new 


commotions in Scotland render'd it abortive, and 
the Pope's favour uſeleſs. 


The Scots, tho* often conquered, and as often Affairs 
obliged to ſwear allegiance to Edward, could not Scotland. Ma. 
ſet eaſy under the yoke : Robert Bruce earl of Car- Jer Buchanan. 


rick, was in the number of thoſe who thought the 


had not only been excluded from the crown, but the 
King had not kept his word with him. He had ob- 
liged himſelf to place him on the throne inſtead of 
Baliol ; but he had nat taken one ſtep towards the 


rformance of his promiſe. Robert, nevertheleſs, Robert Bruce 
ad done him faithful ſervice, hoth before and after and John Cu- 


his father's death, flattering himſelf, it may be, 
that Edward would at length make good his en 

gement. But the converſation he had with Wa 
eys, on the day of the battle of Falkirk, and the 
King's whole procedure, convinced him that mo- 
narch had no other than his own intereſt in view 
and inſpired him with the generous reſolution to ex- 
ert himſelf for the delivering his country from the 
ſlavery to which it was reduced. At the fame time, 
he thought of obtaining the crown of Scotland for 
himſelf ; to which, notwithſtanding the ſentence 


given againſt the earl his father, he pretended a 


lawful right. John Cumin, ſurnamed the Red, ano- 
ther Scots lord in great eſteem, tho? not in fo great 
reputation as that Bruce was, or ſeemed to be, in the 
ſame. diſpoſition, and equally to have at heart the 
intereſts of his country. This conformity of ſenti- 
ments made theſe lord, 

each other, without daring to diſcover their thoughts) 
at length reciprocally open their hearts: the 
had afterwards frequent conferences, in which they 
agreed on the methods to be purſued for ſucceeding 
in their deſigns. Theſe conferences produced a con- 
vention, the ſubſtance of which 1s contained in theſe 
two articles. 1. They ſhould act jointly to procure 
the crown of Scotland for Robert Bruce. 2. That 
in conſideration of Cumin's ſervices, Robert ſhould 
yield to him all the eſtate he poſſeſſed in Scotland, and 
make him his lieutenant-general. Theſe meaſures 


being taken, Robert repaired to the court of the 


King of England, where it was neceſſary to win 


over ſome Scots lords, who had ſided with that 
Prince. Wet; 


In the mean while, Cumin, who either repenting Cumin be- 
what he had done, or, as ſome aſſure us, having trays Bruce 


laid this plot only to enſnare Robert, fent the King 
the particulars of the deſign. It is faid, that he 
ſent the original of their agreement, ſign'd by them 
both, and ſealed with their 8 ſeals. The 
obert ſeized, but 

fearing this might prevent his ſecuring his accom- 
plices, he had him narrowly watched. He hoped, 
by the means of Cumin (whom Robert, by his let- 
ters, informed of all his tranſactions at court) that 
he ſhould make yet farther diſcoveries. The King 
could not keep his ſecret ſo cloſe, but earl Gomer 
diſcovered it. This lord, who was an old friend of 
the family of Bruce, being at that time at London, 
and perceiving Robert was cloſely obſerved (as he 
durſt not communicate to him fo important a ſecret 
in ane; ſent him a pair of gilt ſpurs, and ſome 
ieces of gold coin, as if he had returned a loan. 
Robert, who had a penetrating genius, immediately 
perceived there was ſome wor 2. in this pretended 


In the year 1303, on the twelfth of October, Pope Boniface VIII died with grief, after he had been accuſed by the King of 
France of hereſy, ſimony and murder, impriſoned and plundered of all his goods 


The biſhop of Oſtia ſucceeded him by the 


name of Benedict XI, who died in the month of July 1304, and was ſucceeded by Bertram de Angeous 'archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
upon Whitſunday of the year following, by the name of Clement V, by which it is evident Mr. Rapin is in this place miſtaken. 
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row. I. reftitution of his friend's, and concluded, that by it 
1306. he adviſed his eſcape, and inſtantly reſolved to get 
W off, which he did, with that addreſs and expedi- 
He kills Cu- tion, it was impoſſible either to prevent or overtake 
min. him. As he had imparted his thoughts to none bur 
Cumin, he did not doubt his having been hetray'd by 
that faithleſs friend. Prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, 
he no ſooner arrived in Scotland, than going to Dum- 
frees, where Cumin was at that time, and meetin 
him (who did not expect his coming) in the churc 
| of the Cordeliers, he ſtab'd him with his own 
Heopenly de- hand. This bold ſtroke added to the plot he had 
dares againſt formed; expoſing . him to the King's reſentment, 
Edward, and he found himſelf under a neceſſity of declaring his 
bens intentions openly, well-knowing his ſafety depended 
-g onder on the ſucceſs alone of his deſigns. He had no 
| ſooner diſcover'd himſelf, than the concourſe of peo- 
ple which flock'd to him, was ſo great, that he 
was in a condition to go well attended to Scone, 
where he was ſolemnly crowr'd ; after which cere- 
mony the people in general declared for him. 
edward ſends It was with a ſenſible diſpleaſure, that Edward 
n army into found he had flattered himſelf too ſoon with the no- 
| Scotland. tion, that he had nothing more to do in Scotland: 
he would not, however, deſiſt from his firſt views; 
but that he might ſecure the poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom for the future, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch 
a ſtate, as would put an end to all after-apprehen- 
ſions of a revolt. To this end, he ſent Odemar de 
Valence earl of Pembroke before with a good army, 
to prepare the way, while he aſſembled his troops 
at Carliſle. To render this expedition more re- 
markable, he knighted three Shox nar young gentle- 
men, who attended the Prince his fon, whom, on 
this occaſion, he defign'd to teach his firſt rudi- 
ments of war. | | 
Robert, in the interim, had made a conſiderable 
rogreſs in Scotland, and reduced ſeveral towns to 
is obedience : he had puſt'd his conqueſts ſtill far- 
ther, if the ear] of Pembroke had not check'd his 
courſe. This general having entered Scotland, 
march'd ſtrait to Robert, who not thinking it ad- 
viſeable to retire on this firſt occaſion, went to meet 
him. The two armies engaging, Robert's was de- 
feated; but as he had ſuffered no conſiderable loſs, 
he reſolved to hazard a ſccord battle, in which he was 
not more fucceſsful. Theſe two conſecutive misfor- 
tunes obliging him to quit his country, he with- 
drew into one of the iſles Hebrides, where he lay 
conceaPd at a friend's houſe *till the times proved 
more favourable to him. Edward ſoon after enter- 
ing into Scotland with a numerous army, found the 
- Scots under a general conſternation, and all their 
rerely uſes the forces diſpers d; wherefore, having no enemy to 
rebels, engage, his only employment was to ſend out de- 
tachments to ſeize on Robert's partiſans, a great 
number of whom being taken, felt the whole weight 
of- this Prince's ſeverity. Three brothers of the new 
King loſt their heads upon a ſcaffold ; and even his 
wife being ſent to England, was there cloſely con- 
fined in a priſon. Edward's age, and his vexation 
dym. Fœd. At being obliged ſo often to begin a-new, made him 
V.ILp.1012, to that degree fo inexorable, that he hardly ſpared 
any. The biſhops of Glaſcow and St. Andrews be- 
ing taken with their coats of mail under their ha- 
bits, had been facrificed to his revenge, if his fear 
of diſobliging the Pope, had not ſaved their lives. 
They were, however, ſent to England, and kept in 
priſon. / The earl of Athol, ally'd to Edward, and 
to the royal family of Scotland, was no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſt'd from the reſt, than by the heigth of 
the gallows on which he was hang'd. The counteſs 
of Boghan, who had aſſiſted at Robert's coronation, 
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Robert Bruce 
is defeated, 
and obliged 
to conceal 
himſelf. 


Edward ar- 
rives in Scot- 


| thus collected, he ſet 


| was put in a wooden cage on a tower of the caſtle Epw. I. 
of Berwick, as a ridiculous ſpectacle for the popu- Ax' 1206. 

_ _ her ſiſter Mary had the like fate at Rx 
orough. | | 

Edward having thus reveng'd himſelf on ſuch of An? 1307. 

the partiſans of Robert, as had the misfortune to Edward in- 

fall into his hands, he paſs'd the winter at Carliſle, dende to unite 
where he called the laſt parliament of his reign. N _ ” 

The firſt buſineſs this aſſembly went upon, was the A —— 

means neceſſary to keep the poſſeſſion of Scotland, at Carliſle. 

by uniting it to England. Edward was reſolved to | 

ſpare nothing to keep the Scots under; and to that 

end, to employ even the moſt rigorous methods : 

but the face « affairs were chang'd in that king- 


dom, before any ſettled reſolution was taken on this 
ſubject. 


This parliament apply*d themſelves alſo with great Statutes a- 
diligence to the taking meaſures againſt the extortions gainſt the 
of the court of Rome; which, notwithſtanding all court of 
the means hitherto employ'd, continued as excetſive me. 


as ever: they, indeed, made ſome ſtatutes, which 


might have leſſenꝰd the evil, had they been thorough- 
ly put in execution. 

Twas at this time the biſhop of Litchfield, high Piers Gaveſ- 
treaſurer, repreſenting to the King the great influ- ton, favourite 
ence Piers Gaveſton, a young man of a diſſolute - — 4 $a 
life, had upon the mind of the Prince, ard ſhew- — : 
ing the fatal conſequences which might attend fo Rym. Fad. 
great an intimacy, that this monarch reioiv'a to ap- V. II. p. 1043. 
ply an immediate remedy : wheretore, by the ad- 
vice of the parliament {till ſitting, Gaveſton was 
bamſh'd the — as a corrupter of the Prince's 
youth. The King beſide, obliged the Prince to en- 
| gage and ſwear, never to recal Gaveſton, and Gaveſ- 
ton to take an oath, that he would never more {et 
foot in the kingdom. On this condition, he af- 
ſign'd him a penſion of one hundred marks to be 
paid him out of the revenues of Guienne. 

*Spight of the reſolution Edward had taken to re- 
duce Scotland to ſo low a ſtate, that ſhe ſhould never 
more raiſe her head, the time of her deliverance 
drew near: God, who had chaſtiz'd the Scots, and 
reduced them to the greateſt extremity, had not Proſperousſuc- 
however condemn'd them to entire deſtruction. ceſs of Robert 
Upon Edward's leaving Scotland, Robert Bruce Bruce. 
quitted his retreat, and taking advantage of that 
Prince's abſence, and the ſeverity of the winter 
ſeaſon, which prevented the Engliſh troops entering 
upon action, gather'd together the remains of his 
army diſpers'd throughout the kingdom, and re- 
inforc'd them with freſh levies, which the Scots 
lords, enraged at Edward's cruelty, brought him 
from all parts of the kingdom. With the troops 
on the earl of Pembroke, He defeats the 
who commanded in Scotland, and obtainihg a com- 8 Pem- 
pleat victory, took him priſoner. - After this, he oe 
march'd againſt the earl of Gloceſter, who was at 


the head of another body of troops, and compelled 


him to retire to the caſtle of Aire, where he be- 
ſieg d him, tho? unſucceſsfully. As he was maſter 
of the field, and finding no oppoſition, - took ſeve- 
ral towns, which he diſmantled, to avoid the leav- 
ing gariſons in them; and that they might not, for 
the future, prove fortifications for the Engliſh. | 
Edward, ſurprized at this unexpected revolution, Edward in- 

and enraged againſt the Scots, to a degree beyond N mw 
all poſſibility of being pacify'd, reſolv'd to take ſig- | 1 4 
nal revenge of this nation. To this end he fum- 

mon'd all the vaſſals of the crown, excepting none, He draws to- 
to rendezvous at Carliſle about Midſummer, under 8 5 
penalty of forfeiting their eſtates. His deſign was ) a 
to march into the heart of Scotland; and, as he had 

often threaten'd, to ſpread deſolation from ea to ſea: 


and takes ſe- 
veral towns. 


—— 


* He kill'd him in the church of the friars minors of Dumfrees, on the twenty-ninth of January. EE 
+ The biſhop of St. Andrews was ſent to the ſheriff of Hampſhire to be kept in irons in Wincheſter caſtle, and none to be allow'd 
to ſeg or ſpeak with him. The biſhop of Glaſcow to that of Porceſter in the ſame county, and with the ſams orders to the ſheriff. 


but 
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Epw. I. but God did not ſuffer him to execute ſo barbarous | 


AN? 1307. a reſolution, Scarcely was he arriv'd at Carliſle, 
Wy =— where he had drawn together the fineſt army ever 
England ſaw, but he was ſeiz'd with an illneſs, 
which put an end to his life and projects. When 
He is taken he found himſelf attack'd by this malady, he was 
nl. ſenſible that his end drew near; and while he was of 
ſound memory, he ſent for his eldeſt ſon Prince Ed- 
He gives his ward, and earneſtly recommended to Jim three 
laſt orders to things: the firſt was a vigorous proſecution of the 
his ſon. Scots war, 'till he had entirely ſubdued that people; 
and, to that end, advis'd him to have his bones car- 
ry*d at the head of his army, no way doubting but 
this object would diſcourage an enemy he had ſo of- 
ten conquer d. The ſecond thing he recommended 
to him was, the ſending his heart to the holy-land, 
with two and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling 3 which 
he had deſtin'd to the keeping up the holy ſepulchre. 
The third was, never to recal Gaveſton. Having 
given his ſon theſe his laſt orders, he would, by eaſy 
He is carried journeys, be carry*d into Scotland, being deſirous 
into Scotland. to die in à country he had thrice conquer'd. Thus 
he advanc'd as far as a little town call'd Burgh, 
where his illneſs encreaſing by a dyſentery coming 
He dies. upon him, it carry'd him off the ſeventh of July 
; 1307, aged fixty and eight years; of which he had 
reign'd thirty four, ſeven months, and twenty days. 
His corpſe was carry'd to Waltham, from thence to 
the church at Weſtminſter; where, cover'd with 
wax, it was depoſited near Henry his father. 
Character of Such was the lite and death of Edward, the firſt 
Edward I. of that name ſince the Norman corqueſt, and the 
fourth ſince Egbert. This Prince had, undoubtedly, 
very excellent endowments, 7 thoſe of bra- 
very and prudence. He had che art of governing 
his paſſions, and could readily return into the right 
path whenever he had deviated 3 a ney which 
cannot be too much commended in a ſovereign. II 
we compare him to his father, his grandfather, and 
his ſon, who ſucceeded him, we ſhall find him 
vaſtly ſuperior to them. This compariſon, which, 
naturally preſents itſelf to our minds, has. been 
ſuch advantage to him, that Engliſh hiſtorians have 
ſpoke his praiſe in the ſtrongeſt terms, and would 
have him the greateſt Prince of the age he lived in. 
A famous author has not ſcrupled ſay ing, that God 
had ſpread his tabernacle in the heart of this Prince: 
but his whole conduct, with regard to Scotland, does 
not give us ſo exalted an idea of him. However, 
without too cloſely examining into the language of 
hiſtorians, in mentioning this monarch, or into the 
encomiums they have beſtowed on him, we may 
ſay he was a great King, and that England reap'd 


Camden. 


tion. This kingdom, grown languid by the ill con- 
duct of the two preceding Kings, recover'd her 
former ſplendor, by the ability of this Prince, who 
found art to make himſelf both belov'd and 
eſteem'd by his ſubjects, and fear'd by his neigh- 
bours. The conqueſt of Wales, which his precle- 
ceſſors had vainly attempted, added a great luſter 


to his reign, and prov'd a very conſiderable advan- 
tage to his kingdom. That of Scotland, could he 


, - , „ 
have perfected it, would have doubtleſs been more to Eh 
his honour, as the Scots authors would then have An? 7 


made mention of him in other terms than they have 
had they at the time they wrote, been Engliſh, 
He was well made in his perſon, and by the head 
taller than the common ſize; his eyes and hair were 
black, the former extremely ſparkling, the latter 


naturally curling. His make had been without fault, 


if his legs, which were ſomewhat too long, had 
been proportion'd to the reſt of his body. He was 
from hence call'd 2 ge Beſide the perfections 
of his perſon, he had a ſolid judgment, great pe- 
netration, and a prudent conduct, which prevented 
his taking many falſe ſteps. To theſe we may add 
principles of juſtice, honour and probity, which 
would not ſuffer him to encourage vice, not even in 
thoſe courtiers with whom he was moſt intimate, nor 
even in his own ſon. He was, moreover, exem- 
plary in his continence, a virtue not very common 
in a ſovereign. All theſe excellent qualities inſpired 
his ſubjects with a love and eſteem, which greatly 
contributed to the tranquility the kingdom enjoy'd, 
while his arms were employ'd abroad. As to the 
Scots affair, we may ſay it was more glorious, than 
really advantageous to the nation, as the Engliſh, 
after having ſhed rivers of blood, were compelled 
to abandon their deſign. 


Edward, by Eleanor of Caſtile, his firſt Wife, Edward. 
had four ſons and nine daughters. Edward the ſe- dren by hi 
cond, his ſucceſſor, was the only one of his male arſe wit. 


iſſue who ſurviv'd him. Eleanor, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was to have been marry'd to Alphonſo King of 
Arragon : but this Prince dying before the conſum- 
mation of the marriage, ſhe was marry*d to Henry 
duke of Bar. Jane of Acre, the place of her nati- 
vity, was affianced to Hartman, ſon of the emperor 
Rodolphns I: but the death of this young Prince 
having prevented the match, ſhe marry'd Gilbert 
Clare carl of Gloceſter ; and after his death, Ralph 
Mortimer. Margaret was wite of John duke of 
Brabant ; Elizabeth of John earl of Holland, and 
afterwards of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford : 
Berenger, Alice, Blanch, and Beatrice, dy'd in their 
infancy, or at leaſt unmarry'd. 


Edward, by his ſecond wife, Margaret of France, By his ſeconi 
whom he marry'd at the age of ſixty, tho* ſhe was wiſe. 


but eighteen, had two ſons and a daughter; Thomas, 
the eldeſt of the ſecond - Venter, was earl of Nor- 
folk, and lord Marſhal of England ; Edmund was 
earl of Kent. His daughter, named Eleanor, was 
to have been marry'd to Otho earl of Burgundy, but 
dy'd in her infancy. 


We have given an uninterrupted ſeries of the par- Series of pr. 
liaments held in England ſince the twenty-ſecond liaments ine 


year of this reign. The conſtitution of this aſſem- 
bly, as it ſtill ſubſiſts, was ſo thoroughly eſtabliſh'd 
under this adminiſtration, that a law was enacted, as 
an addition to the great charter, which prohibited the 
raiſing any tax without the conſent of the Commons. 

We may alſo remark, that the title of baron, 


which was common to all gentlemen who held lands The titleof 
of the crown, was in this reign reſtrain'd to thoſe _ is limit 


whom the King call'd to parliament. 


EDWARD 
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— 
| EDWARD II, Surnamed or 
-— — ENGLAND ſince 

EG I. HE. reign of Edward I, was a proſperous | 
-” = and triumphant reign tor England. The 
A principality of Wales was united to the 
crown, and Scotland three times already 

gate of Eng- ſubdued, was on the point of ſuffering a fourth con- 


ul. queſt, the Engliſh having enter'd the frontiers. 
There were no factions ſubſiſting in the kingdom; 
diſcord was baniſh'd, and a perfect harmony eſta- 
bliſh'd between the ſovereign and the people. This 
ſeem'd to make more than amends for the loſſes the 
crown had ſuffer'd in France, during the reigns of 
e and Henry III; which are rather to be attri- 
The Engliſh uted to the puſillanimity of thoſe Princes, than to 
ave a high the want of power in the Engliſh. Edward of Cacr- 
opinion of Ed- narvan's youth, aſcending the throne as he enter'd 
wad II. on the twenty-third year of his age, his fine ſhape, 
his fine countenance, and majeſtick preſence, added 
to the good fortune of being ſprung from a father 
ſo gencrally eſteem'd, gave the Engliſh new hopes. 
As on the one hand, no Prince ever ſucceeded to the 
crown in more favourable circumſtances; ſo on the 
other, never was any receiv'd with more univerſal 
joy and acclamations. The exceſſive pleaſure ex- 
preſs'd by the people on this occaſion, ſeem'd to 
caſt ſome blemith on the reputation of the deceas'd 
monarch. 
Edward re- The firſt ſtep taken by this young Prince, few 
cal Gaveſ- days after his father's death, damp'd all theſe flat- 
ton, and loads tering hopes, and chang'd the people's joy to grief. 
3 his He had not perform d the laſt duties to this great 
Rvm. Fad, Prince, to whom he ow'd his birth, before he re- 
V. III. p. 1. call'd Gaveſton, notwithſtanding the oath he had 
taken with regard to this favourite. He had not 
patience to wait for his return to make him, at one 
ſtep, the moſt opulent lord of the kingdom, creat- 
ing him, on the very entrance upon his reign, carl 
of Cornwal, and giving him all the lands which had 


reverted to the crown by the death of the late earl of 


that county, ſon to Richard King of the Romans. 

This impatience to load a man with his favours, who 

had been driven from him as the corrupter of his 

youth, demonſtrated the paſſion he had for him, 

This ſtep is and made the conſequences of it apprehended : but 
& ill conſe- this was not the only effect it produced. The Eng- 
quenee to the 11iſh began to form a diſadvantageous idea of their 
8. new King, and to think of means for checking the 


impetuous tranſports of this Prince, who gave them 


ſuch juſt grounds for fear. In effect, he not only 
began his reign by a breach of the promiſe he had 
made his father, in recalling this favourite, whom 
every one deſpis'd, but he loaded him with his fa- 
vours; and immediately on his return, made him a 
farther preſent of the iſle of Man : but this was not 
the only, nor the principal cauſe of diſcontent among 
the Engliſh lords: they could not, but with the 
moſt ſenſible diſpleaſure, ſee all the poſts of the king- 
dom in the diſpoſal, and the government itſelf in 
the hands of ſuch a man as Gaveſton, to whom the 
King had entirely abandon'd the whole management 
of the ſtate. Edward ſeem'd to wiſh the being a 
King, for no other end than that only one, of la- 
viſhing his favours upon his minion. He was as 
Edward's intent upon pleaſing him, as a lover upon gaining 
por atteQion the affections of his miſtreſs; and making this his 
Gapeſton. only and his full employment, he was daily buſied 

in finding means to procure him new pleaſures 3 in 

a word, he gave himſelf up entirely to his direction, 

whom he ſuffer'd to act as a King, while he eſteem'd 

it an honour to be his ſubject and his ſlave, Never 


Vol. I. | 


CAkRNAR VAN, Tenth King of 
the ConqQuesr. 5 


was ſo unbounded a paſſion heard of; and, indeed, it Ep w. II. 
was publickly ſaid, that the King lay under the Ax' 130. 
power of a ſpell. If a lady had diſcovered ſuch a 
paſſion for Gaveſton, it would have been nothing Gaveſton's 
wonderful, as he had every qualification requiſite to Character. 
inſpire love in the fair ſex; his face was too beau- 

titul to allow of any fault being found in it ; his 

ſhape was fine, free and ealy ; his air grand and no- 

ble; and he was diſtinguithable for his addreſs in 

all bodily exerciſes : envy could not but admire 

his wit, and the ſmartneſs and readineſs of his repar- 

tees, which indeed is the peculiar talent of the Gaſcons, 

among whom he claim'd his birth: to this, ſome 

add a more than common bravery. Had he been 

leſs a favourite with the King, he had eftabliſh*d a 

more ſolid, tho? a leſs conſiderable fortune: but the 
affection his Prince borc him, by clating, deſtroy'd 

bim. He would govern the kingdom with an ar— 

bitrary power, which he was ſo far from vouchſafing 

to ſhare with any, that it was a fort of condeſcen- 

ſion in him to uſe even the King's name. His out- 

ward qualities, which indeed made him conſpicu— 

ous, made him alſo ſo haughty and inſolent, that he 
thought himſelf above the greateſt ; tho* by his 

vices and debaucherics he render'd himſelf inferior 

to the meaneſt. The method by which he gain'd 
Edward's affection, was, ſhewing a blind complai- 

ſance to al] he wilPd, without enquiring whether it 

was decent or vicious. When he had once gain'd 

an aſcendant over him, his only care was to keep 

him 1n the paths of pleaſure, which this Prince was 

but too naturally inclined to purſue. What could 

be expected from the ſtrict friendſhip between theſe 

two, but ſcandalous debauchery in the court, and 

an entire neglect of all affairs? A miniſter with- 

out expcrience, of a very mean capacity, and who 

made a buſineſs of trifles, ſuch as dancings, plays, 
feaſtings, and pleaſures leſs innocent, was very im- 

proper to be ſet at the helm of ſo great a kingdom; 

and a very ſhort ſpace of time diſcover'd the fatal 
conſcquences of ſo bad a choice. | 

The conſequence of Gaveſton's return was, the The biſhop of 
immediate diſgrace of Langton biſhop of Litchfield Litchfield is 
and high treaſurer. Edward had an inveterate ha- impriſon'd. 
tred to this prelate, whom he tax*d with being the 
promoter of Gaveſtons exile, and no ſooner was in- 
veſted in the ſovereign power, than he impriſon'd him 
in the caſtle of Wallingford, admitting none to make 
interceſſion for him; and he ow'd his liberty, after a 
long confinement, to the earneſt ſolicitations, or ra- 
ther threats of the Roman court. Beſide this vio- 
lent procedure, he caſhier'd all his father's ancient 
officers and ſervants, without vouchſafing to ac- 
quaint his council with any one ſtep he was taking, 

The beginning of this reign promiſing but little Ay* 1308. 
good, the chief of the nobility began early to think The King's 
on means for checking the impetuoſity of the Prince marriage. 
who govern'd, and to curb his capricious temper : 
but the ſolemnity of his marriage interrupted theſe 
thoughts. The King his father had agreed to his 
marriage with Iſabella, the daughter of Philip the 
fair; and had, on his death-bed, abſolutely com- 
manded him to conclude it as ſoon as poſlible. 

This was the only affair in which he ſhew'd any 
ready obedience to his laſt inunctions; wherefore, 
lighting the Scots war, which was not of leſs mo- 
ment, he repair'd to Boulogne, where the French 
King expected his arrival, to give him his daugh- 


ter. Never were nuptials more magnificent; there 
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pw. II. being no lefs than four * Kings, and three Queens 
AN* 1308. preſent, beſides a great number of Princes and 
— Princeſſes, and lords and ladies of quality, who 
made one of the moſt illuſtrious, and moſt nume- 
rous aſſemblics that had been ſeen of a long time. 
Gaveſton is Tho? Edward made but a ſhort voyage, yet it 
made Regent was long; enough to be productive of ill effects. In 
or guardian Juaying England, he had been fo weak as to leave 
in the King's 3 
abſence. a a . . 
with the title of guardian, and power to diſpoſe of 
all offices, vacant benefices, the wards, and, in 
ſhort, to act in all things with an unlimitted power. 
Such a number of favours, added to the great do- 
nations Edward had made him in Guenne, the 
place of his birth, before he ſet out for France, 
excited the jealouſy of the nobility ; and this paſ- 
ſion had ſo powerful an effect upon them, that they 
enter*d into a confederacy to obſtruct his corona- 
They make a tion, tho the day was appointed. Edward not be- 
league to op., ing in a condition to break ſo powerful a league, 
pole the King's. © ; ; ; 
coronation. into Which almolt all the lords of the kingdom had 
enter*d, reſolved to ſtop the conſequences of it by 
mildneſs; and gave his word to the lords, that at 
the meeting of the next parliament, he would grant 
them every thing they could reaſonably defire. 
They were pacificd with this promiſe : but it was 
He is crown'd a galling mortification to them, to ſee Gaveſton 
Honours done carry St. Edward's crown, with which the King 
to Gaveſton. was to be crown'd (an honour, by ancient cuſtom, 
belonging to a Prince of the blood royal) and they 
were at the ſame time as thoroughly incenſed againſt 
the King, to find him glory in his weaknels for a 
man odious to the whole nation. The ceremony 
however was pertormed, without oppoſition, by 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, to that end, re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, then not in the kingdom. The following 
was the oath he adminiſtred to the King. 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. „ Sire, Wil you keep 
and confirm by your oath to the people of Eng- 
land, the laws eſtabliſn'd by the religious Kings 
your predeceſſors ; and eſpecially the laws, 
cuſtoms and liberties granted to the clergy and 
people, by the glorious King St. Edward your 
„ predeceflor ? ” 
King. I grant and promiſe them.“ 
Biſhop. Sire, Will you keep towards God, 
towards the holy church, towards the clergy, and 
towards the people; the peace in God, entire, 
and to the utmoſt of your power?“ 
King, © TI will keep it.“ 
Biſhop, „Sire, Will you in all your judgments 
obſerve what is right and juſt, with prudence, 
mercy, and truth, to the belt of your power?“ 
King. Ih will do it,” 
Biſhop. Sire, Do you promiſe to keep, and 
cauſe to be obey*d the Jaws and ſtatutes, which 
ce the community of your kingdom ſhall deem pro- 
per to eſtabliſh ; and will you defend and pro- 
ce te&t them to your power.” 

King. « I grant and promiſe it.“ 

As this is the firſt time that we find in hiſtory the 
model of a coronation oath entire, *twill not be 
amils to take notice of the advantage the people 
had gain'd upon the royal authority, ſince the s 
bliſhment of the great charter. Ir manifeſtly ap- 
pears by this, that far from allowing the charter to 
have been an original title of privileges granted by 
King John to the people of England, they look'd 
upon it as no more than a confirmation of their an- 
cient rights. It was on this ſuppoſition they made 
Fdward II ſwear, that he would obſerve the laws 
of St. Edward, which were no other than thoſe of 
the Anglo-Saxons 3 fearing, if they ſhould exact 


Jealouſy of 
the nobility. 


Edward paci- 
ſies them by 
his promiſes. 
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the government of the kingdom to his favourite, | 
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his oath for obſerving Magna Charta, they might Epw. I. 
give room to believe the privileges of the people Ay 15 
were founded on the conceſſions of the Kings. I wml 
know not whether Edward I took this oath, or whe- 

ther it was firſt introduced at the coronation of 
Edward II. 

The promiſe the King had made the barons, was The K;., 
forgot as ſoon as this ceremony was over. IIe con- negle®: I, 
tinued, as before, his favour to Gaveſton, and left Promite. 
him abſolute maſter of the affairs both of the king- 
dom, and of his houſhold. Gaveſton, on the other 
hand, far from preparing, to allay the ſtorm which 
threaten'd him, would liſten to no advice, and at. 
tected a deſpotick ſway. He made uſe of the in- 
fluence he had upon his maſter's mind to diſſuade 
him trom continuing the war with the Scots, which 
his father had fo earneſtly recommended to him, 
and which his ſubjects expected with ſuch eagerneſs, 
for no other reaſon, than to avoid the burthen he 
would be expos'd to by a continuation of that war, 
Inſtead of exciting in his Prince a thirſt for virtue 
and glory, he filPd his court with debauchery, but- 
toons, paraſites, and wretches of the fame ſtamp, fit 
to corrupt his inclinations, had they been as good, 
as they were really vicious. To all this he added 
the ridiculous vanity of wearing the King's jewels, 
even thoſe of the crown ; and Edward made no 
icruple of allowing this freedom : nay, the weakneſs 
of this Prince was ſo great, that he was heard to 
ſay, it his power was equal to his affection, he would The king 
place the crown on the head of Gaveſton : but as gives him hi 
his power did not extend fo far, he would bring him ce in mir: 
as near the throne as poſſible, by marrying him tos. 
his niece, ſiſter to the earl of Gloceſter. 

Every additional favour of the King's to Gavef- 
ton, was an additional cauſe of hatred with the The nohili- 
barons, towards that favourite. An Engliſhman ty's averſion 
rais'd to this height, would, in ſome meaſure, have do Geller 
been inſupportable to them; and how much lets 
could they ſuffer a common Gaſcon knight, who 
had nothing to recommend him but a handſome 
face, an ealy ſhape, and a ſprightly wit, which 
was indeed entertaining enough in converſation, but 
very little adapted to rhe government of a king- 
dom? they plainly foreſaw it would be uſeleſs to 
ſolicit the King to diſcard his favourite, and that 
he would never condeſcend to ſuch a requeſt but by 
force: Wherefore, inſtead of amuſing themſelvcs 
in perſuading him by reafons, which would have They endes 
had no effect, they labour'd at engaging in their vour to gun 
league the members of parliament, which were to the __ 
meet, and actually did meet, in May 1308. B eee, 
the caballing of the lords, Gaveſton's baniſhment 
became the principal, it not the only aftair of that 
aſſembly. The two houſes uniting in this deſign, 
required the King to baniſh Gaveſton in ternis The parlis- 
lo ſtrong and poſitive, that he durſt not oppoſe ment raul 
them. He apprehended his refuſal might prevent bene 
the Supplies he wanted for continuing the Scots war, we pep 
and perhaps be attended with worſe conſequences : which the 
wherefore, without entering into an uſeleſs diſpute King pro- 
on this ſubject, he, by his letters patent, engaged miles. rel 
to baniſh Gaveſton the kingdom before the feaſt of o III. p 90 
St. John the Baptiſt of that ſame year. However, ye delays tle 
without taking any ſteps to ſhew he intended to execution 9 
perform his promiſe, he daily heap'd new favours Ire" 
upon him: a fortnight after his engagement, he ibid. P.) 
gave him an eſtate of three thouſand marks a year. 
This behaviour being a plain indication that the 
King did not intend to part with his favourite, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who join'd the lords, 
tho* he had great obligations to Edward, excom- 
municated Gaveſton, it he did not quit the king- 
dom by the day appointed. Edward, who did not 
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rite's impru- 
dent condy8. 


* The King of France, his ſon the King of Navarre, the King of the Romans, and the King of Sicily: Mary Queen of 
France ; Margaret Dowager Queen of England ; and the Queen of Navarre. 
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Il. ow. II. much trouble himſelf with this cenſure, only deſired | impowered the lords to ſee it obſcrved tor the ſpace Epw. II. 

08, Aw 1308. the Pope to ſet it aſide. At the fame time he |ot a year. It contained but fix articles, of which, Ax' 1310. 

Wy — wrote to his father-in-law, the King of £ rance, to the two principal were, „ That the King ſhould — 
tym. Fœd. procure an accommodation between him and his ]“ diſpoſe of no part of his revenues, which, for 


n 


y. 111. p-89- barons, and ſo manage affairs, that he might retain ]“ the future, ſhould be employed in diſchug, 


a - S 8 a : | 55 

his favourite. ce his debts, and providing for his houſholl] ; that 
2 Theſe meaſures were not only improper, but too“ he might live on his own income withour taking; 
i late taken : the lords finding the time draw near | from others; that the grand charter ſhould be 


for Gaveſton's departure, were ſo very urgent with | «© punctually obſerved ; and, if any article ſhould 


the King to keep his word, that he durſt not dif- | © be obſcure or douhtful, the elected lords (who 


5 [Te makes penſe with it: but in the performance of his promiſe f“ had the title of directors) ſhould explain it.” No The King | 
ru- Gaveſtongo- he found means to give his favourite a new proof of | mention was made of Gaveſton's baniſhment. It continues his | 
lu, 3 4 his affection, by ſending him governor of Ireland, is probable the elected barons, imagined they ha peas il 

land, Ib. p.93 | 


with a very extenſive power. His removal, tho? | no reaſon to apprehend the favourite, white the go- RT 
with ſo much honour, was, notwithſtanding, ſome | vernment was in their hands: however, when, in 
ſatisfaction to the lords, vcho hoped to improve his | the ſequel, they found the King continue to laviſh Another re | 
abſence to his ruin. Gaveſton himſelf was not very | his favours upon him, and, without their advice, $%ation con. 
well pleaſed z he not only look'd upon his chang- had made him governor of Nottingham, and judge taining fn 


A . 
'+ 3, 0 22 & 2 


miſſoxers to ſuch a demand. 


Vu Fed. quiet and authority; he conſented that the parlia- 
220. 


Regulations 
on this (ub. 
FQ, 


ing Eygland for Ircland a very great diſauvantage, 
but was ſenſible his abſence from court might prove 
Av? 1309. fatal to him. As he had an entre aſcendant over 
He recals the King, he was hardly arrived in Ireland, but he 
im. wrought upon that Prince to recal him, under pre- 
tence of aſfiſting at a tournament, which was to be 
held at Wallingford. The magnificence with which 
he appeared at this feſtival, and the great number 
of foreigners who attended him, and ſerved as his 
guards, viſibly heightened the jealouſy of the lords, 
Coreion af. Who ſaw themſelves thus braved, To this (in ſome 
tons ſome meaſure) inſult, he had the impruderce to be fatyri- 
noblemen. cally witty upon the earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, 
Warren and Hercford ; his ſarcaſms alone, had 
theſe lords no other cauſe of complaint, were fut- 
ficient to ſpur them on to revenge. The earl of 
Lancaſter he called the Player; the carl of Pem- 
broke, the Jew 3 the earl of Warwick, the“ Boar 
of Ardennes, and he had thus nick-named all his 
enemies, cither to make them ridiculous, or to point 
out their defc&s, Theſe noblemen finding them- 
ſelves inſulted by the favourite, and abuſed by the 
King, met to concert meaſures, and force Eaward 
An' 1310. to keep his word. Soon after they preſented him a 
The lords pe- petition, in which they acquainted him, that his 
3 he  houſhold was fo ill-governed, it was become abſo- 
They propoſe lutely neceſſary to find means tor preventing the 
hard terms to Conſequences of this diforder : adding, that the only 
him, method which appeared to them proper, was, that 
the King ſhould leave the regulation of his family 
and kingdom to ſome lords choſen by parliament. 
The condeſcenfion Edward had ſhewn to their firſt 
demands made them imagine, that he would not, 
for the future, have the ſtrength to refuſe them 
what they ſhould aſk with reſolution. They were 
not deceived in their conjectures. This Prince, as 
timorous on ſome occaſions, as proud and mapert 
ous on others, was not capable of diſtinguiſhing 


when it was proper to give way, and when to ſhew 


a reſolution. Inſtead of complying with the barons, 
when they firſt required that Gaveſton ſhould be re- 


moved, he was obſtinate in his reſolution to Keep 


him near him, which was contrary to the rules of 
good policy : afterwards, he was 10 far from with- 


ſtanding the propoſition made him, of putting the 


He conſents government out of his own, into other hands, and 


( 5 : . : 
2 the nomi- from running every hazard rather than yield to 
ating com- : 


undom, ſequences of a condeſcenſion ſo pernicious to his 


. 224. ment ſhould chuſe ſeven biſhops, eight carls, and 
ſix barons, to make the propoſed regulation. | 

In conſequence of the 8555 be conſent, the lords 

having entered upon this regulation, they preſented 

a plan of it to the King, who approved it, and 


ens 


e thought it policy to give way 
garen the to their importunities, without reflecting on the con- 


. FRO one article. | 
of the foreſts on this ſide Trent, they drew up one- | | 


and-torty new articles, which the King tound him- 
felt under a neceſſity of approving, tho? one of them, 
in exprels terms, contain'd the bamſhment of his fa- 
vourite. | 


Edward having ſubmitted to reccive fetters Gaveflon » 


which he could not ſhake off, determined, rho? banith d. 
with a very great reluctance, to remove Gaveſton: 
however, to (xtenuate, in ſome meaſure, the ſhame 

of baniſhment, he gave him an imaginary commit- 

ſion to raiſe forces in Guienne, tor aftiftins the count 

de Foix, who had had a diſpute with the court of 
France, which was entirely ended. 


Gaveſton did not long remain in exile. Edward, An* 1212. 
who could not live without him, making flight of the The King s. 


articles he had ſigr'd, recalled him, without acquaiat- cals him. 


- 8 . . LES RE * 2. > Rym. Fed. 
ing the directors with his having taken this ſtep. VIII. p.298. 


Soon after he wrote circular letters to all the ſheritts, 
to acquaint them with what he had donc; and, to 
juſtify his procedure, he told them, that he had 
worn, at his coronation, to caule the laws oi the 
country to be duly obſcrved ; and, that no authority 
could diſpenſe with his acquiting himſelf of this 
duty; that Gaveſton having been baniſh'd by no- 
torious violence, and without a juridical ſentence, he 
could not deny him the benelit of the laws due to all 
his ſubjects: for which reaſon, he had recalled him 
into the kingdom, not with deſign to fkreenhim from 
juſtice, but that he might have a fair tryal: that in 
the interim, he ſhould eſteem him a good and faith- 
ful ſubject, and commanded them to publith this de- 
claration in their reſpective diſtricts. | 
The lords were not much diſpleaſcd at the King, The barons 
having, by this ſtep, given them a pretence to de- Mir up dle 


1 N . Yeoples agaiuſt 
{troy a favourite, who could not be got from him e ein 


2 2 p the King. 
but by violence. To begin at opening à way to 


the obtaining their ends, they endeavoured to get 

the people on their fide, by condemning” this Ed- 

ward's conduct. They only faid, there was no re- 

lying upon the reſolutions cf parliament, ſince the 

King ſhewed no regard for what was there decree 

that it was eaſy to perceive he endeavoured to uſurp 

an abſolute power, and that it was the interelt of 

the people, in general, to withſtand a delpotick ' 

ſway, as it tended to the ciſlaving of the ſubject. 

Theſe ſpeeches, ſeconded by cmillarics the lords had 

among the people, began to produce an univerſal 
diſcontent, the conſequence of which, the King had 

but too much reaſon ro apprehend. He thought 

he ſhould prevent it, by publiſhing a proclamation, 

in which, he proteſted his deſign was to obſerve the 
one-and-forty articles: but as he had broken thro? 

the principal of them, by recalling his favourite, 

this dee e had no effect. 

Gaveſton in the mean while, more imprudent Imprudent 
than his maſter, inſtead of appeaſing his cnemies 8 of 
| 1AVCILOn 


* Others ſay the Black-Dog, 
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Enw. II. by a modeſt behaviour, became daily more haughty 
An? 1312. and arrogant. He behav'd as if he had no ground 
— for apprehenſion, or, as if he had been altogether 
He talks in- a ſtranger to the deſigns of the barons. He had 
ſvtently tothe even the preſumption to treat the Queen inſolently 
EO. in his words, who, as ſhe could have no ſatisfac- 
tion from Edward, made a bitter complaint to the 
King her father. She told him, Gaveſton was the 
only ſource of all her misfortunes; and, that the 
paſſion the King her Huſband had conceived for 
this unworthy favourite, effaced that affection he 
ought to have for her, and made him entirely abſent 
himſelf from her bed. This complaint gave room 
to ſuſpect the familiarity between the King and Ga- 
veſton was of the blackeſt dye; but this may be car- 
rying ſuſpicions too far. 
Advice given The lords, in the mean while, did not quit their 
to the earl of firſt deſign: they had among them men of known 
Lancaſter by ability, who very well knew the danger, on ſuch 
the earl of : . * 
F occaſions, of doing things by halves, which ſeldom 
fails of bringing deſtruction on the heads of the au- 
thors. The earl of Lincoln was one of the moſt 
conſiderable of this party, not only on account of 
his birth and employments, but alſo on that of his 
age and prudence. As he was confined in his bed 
by an illneſs, which, in all probability, would carry 
him to the grave, he apprehended, that, after his 
death, the confederates might loſe their courage: to 
revent ſuch a misfortune, which would neceſſarily 
b attended by their deſtruction, he called to him 
the carl of Lancaſter his ſon-in-law, and grandſon 
of Henry the third, and conjured him in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt moving terms, not to abandon the 
church, and the people of England, to the mercy 
of the Popes and the Kings: he told him, his 
birth obliged him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
reſcue the kingdom from the oppreſſions which it 
unhappily laboured under: he recommended to 
him the ſhewing at all times a profound reſpect 
for the King; but added, that ſuch deference ought 
not to prevent his endeavouring to remove from 
about his perſon foreign miniſters and favourites: 
that he was bound in honour, 1n conſcience, and by 
the publick intereſt, to procure the obſervance of the 
great charter, which was the only baſis of the peace 
Aleague of the and welfare of the kindom. In a word, he adviſed 
lords againit him to enter into a ſtrict league with the earl of War- 
the King. wick, who, among all the confederate lords, was 
the moſt capable of giving an happy iſſue to this 
important affair, It was not long betore the effects 
of this advice were perceived: the carl of Lancaſter, 
entering into a ſtricter intimacy with the earls of 
Warwick, of Pembroke, of Arundel, of Hereford, of 
Warren, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſeveral other biſhops and barons ; they unanimouſly 
reſolved to take up arms, under the common pretence 
of maintaining the rights of the church and ſtate, 
The carl of The earl of Lancaſter was choſen general of the 
Lancaſter is army, intended to be raiſed ; an honour which could 
choſen gene- not be denied his merit, had no deference been paid 
ral. to his quality: immediately after the reſolution 
taken, the confederated lords diſperſed themſelves 
into the different counties of the kingdom, and made 
open levies of troops: they uſed ſuch expedition, 
that, in a very little time, their forces met at the 
The King's rendez vous appointed. It was impoſſible theſe pre- 
ſurpriz ng in- parations could be unknown to Edward; but he, 
dolence. owever, took as little notice of it, as if he had 
Rym. Feel. been no way concerned. Inſtead of thinking on the 
V. III. p.zc4- ; 8 5 
means to ſatisfy the incenſed barons, or to protect 
himſelf againſt their inſults, he was wholly taken up 
with Gaveſton in hig diverſions at York ; he had 
no other care upon his hands, than that of heaping 
new favours upon his minion, continuing in a ſur- 
rizing ſtate ot indolence, tho? he ſaw the kingdom, 
in general, on the point of revolting againſt him. 
He ſeemed induſtriouſly to purſue methods diame- 


| trically contrary to his intereſts, and to negle& EDw. I] En 


taking ſuch meaſures, as a very common underſtand- Ay? Yy 
. 10 1 AN 
ing would have ſuggeſted. At the very time he WAS, — 
found the barons taking arms to compel his obſer- 
vance of the one: and-forty articles, he thought fit 

to infring? one of the chief of them, by making the 
biſhop of Litchfield high-treaſurer, without the ad- 

vice of the directors; but this was not the on! 

error he fell into on this occaſion: he would at the He int 

ö . * ; j . ends th 
lame time, as if he had been able to preſcribe laws reform the n 
to the barons, amend the regulation under colour, 8ulations, i 
that he had reſerved a right, with the advice of 3'* 

the directors, to reform ſuch articles as bore too 

hard upon the royal prerogative. It may caſily be 
perceived, this was no proper time to require ſuch a 
regulation: however, he named commiſſioners for 

himſelf, who were to ſet about this alteration. 

The barons thoughts were at that time quite The lord, 4x 
otherwiſe employed: having aſſembled their forces, ſemble ther 
they directed their march towards York, in hopes ee and y 
(as they might expect every thing from the King's ths POE n 
indolence) they ſhould ſurprize Edward in that with wy 
city : but, at the firſt news of their approach, he ton retires ty 
had withdrawn to Newcaſtle, whether they imme. borough, 
diately followed, As he did not think this town of 
ſufficient ſtrength, he left it, and ſhut himſelf up 
in the caſtle of Scarborough, which he eſteemed the 
beſt fortreſs in the North. He now began to per- 
ceive the error he had committed in detcring fo long 
all preparation for defence, but this was now too late 
to think of. However, notwithſtanding the little 
likelihood of ſucceſs, he determined to go into War- 
wickſhire, vainly flattering himſelf that the pecple 
would flock to his banner, and that he ſhould be 
able to raiſe an army : but as he was under. greater 
apprehenſions for Gaveſton than for himſelf, he left 
him in Scarborough, earneſtly recommended to the 
governor's care, as a very precious depoſite, and a 
certain pledge of the truſt he repoſed in him. 

While Edward was taking too late meaſures, the The lordsen- 
barons, who entered Newcaſtle the very day he ter newcall 
quitted that town, laid hands on all the King and and then 

, . Ts” . the King's 
favourite had left behind, they having withdrawn and Ga. 
in too great haſte to take any thing with them. ton's baggage. 
They found in Gaveſton's baggage a great many 
Jewels, moſt of which belong'd to the crown. They 
made an exact inventory of theſe, to account for 
them in the ſequel. The earl of Lancaſter having They lay 
advice, that the King was retired from, and had fiege to Scar 
left Gaveſton at Scarborough, immediately detached Pw). 
the earls of Pembroke and Warren, to lay ſiege to 0 In 1 
that caſtle, and at the fame time, marched the reſt ,;;, 455 * 
of his army towards the center of the kingdom, to 
be nearer at hand for oppoſing the King's deſigns. 
The two earls marched to Scarborough without 
meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance, inveſted the caſtle, 
and vigorouſly puſhed on the fiege. "Tho? it was one Gaveſton fir 


of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, yet it renders fes 


. . . = erms. 
was fo ill-ſtored with proviſion and ammunition ne- 


ceſſary for a defence, that Gaveſton was in a few 
days under the neceſſity of ſurrendring himſelf into 
the hands of his enemies : he, however, obtain'd a 
fort of capitulation, by which he was promiſed the 
liberty of ſpeaking to the King, and of being tried 
by his peers according to the uſual form. 
Edward no ſooner heard of his favourite's being 
taken, but he was very earneſt in his ſolicitations 
for his being {et at liberty, or at leaſt for his being 
brought to ſee and ſpeak to him, as was agreed; 
above all things he conjured the confederate barons 
to ſpare the life of their priſoner ; on which condi- 
tion, he promiſed to pive them full ſatisfaction on 
every head of their grievances. Moſt of the lords The earl & 
were againſt the King's ſeeing Gaveſton; being ſen- Pembroke 
ſible this requeſt was with no other view than to get undertakes ® 
him out of their hands: ut the earl of Pembroke, 20% * 
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telling them, that they were obliged to make good Ning | 
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The earl of 
Warwick car- 
ries away Ga- 
vellon and be- 
heads him. 


The barons 
march againſt 


the King. 


Rym. Fad. 
V. III. p.366. 


Accommoda- 
tion between 


his word, which he had given in the name of all 
the confederated barons, and undertaking, if they 
would entruſt Gaveſton to his care, to conduct him 
to the ſpeech of the King, and bring him back to any 
place they ſhould appoint, they were at length pre- 
vailed upon to conſent. 

Pembroke deſigned to eſcort his priſoner to the 
caſtle of Wallingford, where the King was to meet 
and ſpeak to him. With this view, direCting his 
march thro' Oxfordſhire, he came to Doddington 
caſtle, where, leaving Gaveſton under a guard, he 
went to lodge in the neighbourhood. He did not 
think it neceſſary to uſe any greater precaution in 
a county where the King had no troops, and con- 
ſequently he need be under no apprehenſions of dan- 
ger from him; but, he found he had taken his 
meaſures wrong. The Earl of Warwick, who had 
violently oppoled the King's and Gaveſton's inter- 
view, being well informed how the apartments lay, 
went in the night to the houſe where Gaveſton was 
under a guard, took him thence by force, and con- 
duced him to Warwick. The very next morning, 
this lord, and ſome others of the moſt violent of the 
party, bringing him to a ſhort trial, ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off. If ever action merited the 
epithet of extravagant, ſurely this does; ſince by 
violating a capitulation, it tramples under foot the 
laws of nations, and that deference which ought at 
all times to be ſhewn by a ſubject to his ſovereign. 
What would not theſe very lords have ſaid, if the 
King, or Gaveſton, had behaved towards them in 
the ſame manner? 

Tho? the King was extremely irritated at the pre- 
ſumption of theſe lords, yet was he in no condition 
to ſpeak his reſentment; and the barons made not 
the leaſt excuſe for the inſult: on the contrary, not 
contented with being rid of the object of their hate, 
they demanded, in a ſtill more haughty ſtrain, the 
performance of the forty articles, and a ſpeedy re- 
dreſs of all the miſchiets of the ſtate. In the mean 
while, reſolving to force from him what they per- 
ceived he would not willingly grant, they march'd 
towards London, whither the King had withdrawn 
but having no confidence in the citizens, he ſhut 
himſelf up in Canterbury, where he was not in 
greater ſafety. In this extremity he had recourſe 
to the interceſſion of the Pope's nuncio, of the 
count d' Evreux the Queen's unkle then in Eng- 
land, and to that of his nephew the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, who had hitherto kept a ſort of neutrality. 
By means of theſe three mediators, who were inde- 


the King and fatigable in the buſineſs, certain articles were agreed 


the barons. 


The King 
Promiſes an 
anteſty, 


An? $312, 


He delays the miſe in reſtoring all that had been taken at 


publiſhing of 
it under ſeve- 
ral pretences. 


Rym. Fed. 
V. III. p. 388. 


upon which ſeemed to give a general ſatisfaction. 
The lords obliged themſelves to reſtore all that had 
been taken at Newcaſtle; to beg the King's pardon 
in publick, and to proteſt to him, that without 
having rhe leaſt deſign againſt his perſon, their only 


view was to redreſs the abuſes in the government. 


The King on his ſide promiſed to grant an act of 
oblivion to them and their adherents, reſerving to 
himſelf the power of granting the like amneſty to 
all who had ſided with Gaveſton. 

The barons punctually performed their pro- 
ew- 
caſtle: but Edward did not behave with the 
ſame regard to his word, for he delayed pub- 
liſping the act of oblivion above a year, du- 
ring which ſpace, he left no method unaſſayed to 
draw the earl of Lancaſter to court: but what- 
ever ſafeguards he offered him, he could never in- 
duce this Prince to truſt himſelf in his power, till 
the amneſty was paſs'd. The barons at length tired 
out with the many evaſions the King made ule of, 
began to have recourſe once more to the ſword, 
when the King of France ſent his brother the count 
d' Evreux, attended by Enguerrand de Marigny to 


2 at terminating this quarrel. The Queen 
. I. 


livion, gave the barons groun 


„ 


added to theirs, her utmoſt endeavours, but it was Epw. II. 

a difficult point ro compaſs ; for the King daily put- Ax' 1313. 

ting off the publication of the 1 act of ob 
to believe, he did 

not proceed with ſincerity. During this negocia- 

tion, Edward went to confer with the King his fa- 

ther- in- lw, and ordered the parliament's meeting in 

his abſence. The earl of Lancaſter, and the barons Rym. Fad. 

of his party, readily came to this meeting, being V. III. p. 422: 

encouraged by the King's abſence ; but upon news 

of his being landed at Sandwich, they immediately 

withdrew, and would not depend on the ſafeguards 

he ſent them; their departure caus'd the breaking 

up of the parliament. Affairs being in a poſture which 

made a new rupture hourly apprehended, the me- 

diators were ſo urgent with the King to give the 

barons fatisfaction, that he could not put it off any 

longer. He therefore ordered the expediting the The amneſty 

two promiſed amneſties, which were ſoon after is publiſhed. 

confirmed by parliament. But as a general act of ibid. P. 3 

oblivion did not ſatisfy thoſe concerned, there was a 148449 

neceſſity of granting a particular one, to four hun- 

dred ſixty and eight of theſe, whoſe names are ſet 

down in Rymer's Fœdera. 

During the courſe of the negociation, the Queen Birth of Ed- 


was delivered of a Prince, in the beginning of october ward the 


1313, who was baptiz'd by the name of Edward. King's fon. 
The publication of the amneſties, both for the The barons 

confederate barons, and Gaveſton's friends, at give the King 

length reſtoring peace to the kingdom, the par- à publick ſa- 

liament granted the King a conſiderable ſubſidy to ©0293: 

carry on the Scots war with vigour. Before this 

meeting broke up, the barons made the King a pub- 

lick reparation of honour, before a numerous con- 

courſe of people, in the great hall ar Weſtminſter : 

this was performed with much ſolemnity. They ad- 

dreſſed the King in the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive 

terms, as if the pardon he had granted them had 

been the pure effects of his clemency. After which, 

they returned to their reſpective homes, in appea- 

rance, thoroughly ſatisfied, but however diffident 

of the King. They had affronted him too highly, 

to hope he could ever forget the injury. Their dif- 

fidence was not a little encreaſed by the death of 

the earl of Warwick, which happen'd ſoon after (in 

the opinion of the world) by poiſon. 

While England was violently toſſed by the weak- Affairs of 
neſs and mean capacity of the Prince who govern'd, Scotiaud. 
Scotland daily gathered ſtrength by the prudent 
conduct of a brave and vigilant ſovereign, who 
knew how to make a right ute of the repoſe afford- 
ed by Edward I. Robert Bruce, who juſtly ought 
to be eſteemed the reſtorer of the Scots monarchy, 
had the addreſs to put an end to thoſe factions 
which divided the ſubjects, and unite them all in the 
reſolution of ſhaking off the yoke of bondage. By 
this happy union he was not only in a condition to 
recover the better part of his own kingdom, but 
even to carry the war into England. I ſhall now 
enter upon a particular of this war, which I could 
not intermix with the domeſtick troubles of Eng- 
land, without rendring both confuſed. 

Edward the firſt had reſolved upon the utter ſub- Scots wars. 
verſion of Scotland, and no rs but he would 
have reduced that kingdom toa very wretched ſtate, 
if death, e for the Scots, had not taken 
him off. Robert Bruce was preparing to take ad- 
vantage of the conſternation the Engliſh were in 
upon the loſs of their King, when a violent illneſs 
made him incapable of entering upon action. The 
Scots however, who were as yet unacquainted with 
the character of Edward the ſecond, were in great 
perplexity, both on account of the danger their King 
was in, and on that of their forces being vaſtly in- 
ferior to thoſe of the enemy. Edward the ſecond's 
ſudden reſolution to return to England, when he 


was advanced as far as Dumfrees, and had ſtruck 
—— 0 a 
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Ep w. II. a terror thro! the whole kingdom, raiſed the hopes 
A' 1313. of the Scots. The impatience of this Prince to meet 
W—YS— Gaveſton, to marry the Princeſs deſigned him, and 


to be crowned, effaced all thoughts of war, to which 
he had no very great inclination : wherefore, 
leaving his army under the command of John Cu- 
min a Scots nobleman, he ſet out for England. His 
ſudden departure occaſioned great murmerings, not 
only in the army but throughout the Kingdom. 
It was not without aſtoniſhment that the Engliſh 
ſaw him deſert the conqueſt of Scotland, at a time 
when the ardor of his troops, and the ſickneſs of 
King Robert, ſeemed to warrant a glorious cam- 
paign. The choice he made of Cumin to command 
the army was no leſs cenſured. The general was a 
Scot, and tho' he was of a faction oppoſite to Ro- 
bert Bruce, and his particular enemy, yet his being 
a foreigner was ſufficient to cauſe the murmurs ol 
the Engliſh, who thought themlelves diſgraced by 
this preterence, What ſoon after happened, prov'd 
theſe complaints but too well grounded. Cumin 
thinking to take advantage of Robert's illucß, 
whom he thought in no condition to appear at the 
head of his troops, advanced to attack the Scots; 
tho* Robert was extremely weak, he did not judge it 


A battle won prudent to decline the battle. In ſuch a conjuncture, 
by the Scots. a retreat might have diſcouraged his ſubjects, and 


Another won 


by Edward 
Bruce. 


Edward 
marches a- 
gainſt Scot- 
land, 


and returns, 
havin g per- 


formed no- 
thing. 


have proved the loſs of his kingdom: wherctore, 
he mounted his horſe, and ſupported by two 'ſquires, 
he drew up his army, and waited his enemy with a 
re ſolut ion which produced a prodigious effect. The 
Englith imagined this little army would not have 
darcd to have made a ſtand before them: but when 
they remarked the good diſpoſition of the Scots 
forces, and that they were deceived in their hopes, 
their courage Hagge fo much that they could hardly 
reſolve upon the onſet. So feeble an aſſault and fo 
ill ſeconded, inſpired the Scots with new courage; 
they furiouſly ruſhed upon their enemics, and gave 
them a total overthrow. | 
much the more ignominious tor the Engliſh, as they 
were not only ſuperior in number, bur were the very 
torces which had ſo often conquer'd the Scots, and 
which, in this engagement, ſuftered themſclycs to by 
beaten by an army of raw troops levied in haſte. 
Cumin, alter his deſcat, being withdrawn into Eng— 
land, Robert entered Argyle, which was ſtill in tac 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and ravaged the county 
from end to end. Soon after his brother Edward 
Bruce gave the Engliſh another overthrow in the 
county of Galloway. Theſe two victories made the 
Scots o much ſuperior, that they began from this 
time to deſpiſe the Engliſh, and forget their former 
loſles. 

Tho! Edward was very little inclined to war, yet 
he could not but exert himſelf to ſtop the courſe of 
the Scots King. In 1308, which was the ſecond 
year of his reign, he marched a powerful army into 
Scotland : but having taken no care tor proviſions, 
depending upon being furniſhed in the enemy's 
country, he was obliged to lead this army back 


into his own kingdom, not having wherewithal to 


ſupport it. Robert, with greater foreſight, had be- 
tore-hand either carried off, or deſtroy'd all that 


Robert makes could ſubſiſt his enemies. Edward's retreat facili- 
great progreſs, tated the means for the King of the Scots ſeizing 


Buchanan. 


upon ſeveral towns, which were held by the Eng- 
liſh, and for his making that year a very proſpe— 
rous campagin. The troubles which atterwards aroſc 
in England, on account of Gaveſton, enabled that 
Prince to make ſtill a greater progreſs. In 1310 and 


1311, he made two inroads into England, and car- 


ric off great booty. In 1312, he recovered Perth, 
Lanarick, Dumfrees, Roxborough, and at length 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which his genera] carl 
Murray took by aſſault; and this ſame year the 
iſle of Man voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 


new earl of Warwick alone, refuſed to ſerve the 


This defeat was by fe 


— 

While Robert puſhed on his conqueſts, Edward, Epy I 
who bent his whole thoughts on So means of re- Ay* 137 
venging the death of Gaveſton upon the barons, * 
was amazingly indolent with regard to Scotland. 

Inſtead of haſtening an accommodation with the lords, 

that he might unite his whole forces, he by a policy 
extreamly prejudicial to the affairs of his kingdom, 
protracted the negociation. Robert in the interim, Robert lu. 
improved this negligence of the Engliſh to his own ſiege to 2 
advantage: after he had retaken all the towns Un, 
which Edward I held in Scotland, Sterlyn excepted, 

in 1313, he ſent his brother Edward to beſiege that 

place, which was then lookd upon as the ſtrongeſt 

in all Scotland. This ſiege was puſhed on with 

great vigor, and the town was defended with equal 
relolution : however, Mowbray, who commanded in which can 
Sterlyn, ſceing his maſter made no preparation to lates. 9 
relieve him, thouglit he did him a piece of ſervice 

in ſigning a capitulation; by which he engaged 

himſelf to ſurrender the town, if not relieved in a 

year. 

Edward, by this capitulation having ſufficient Ax' 131. 
time to make preparations, reſolved, at any price, Eduard "I 
to prevent the loſs of ſo conſiderable a town: Gras toge. 
wherefore, he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the N pom, 
crown to lead him forces. The Englith, Gaſcons, ws 
and Welſh obey'd him with ſuch readineſs, that 
in June 1314 he ſaw himſelf at the head of one hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men. The ſoldiers of this 
army had, in imagination, devoured all which the 
preceding waſtes of Edward I. had left in Scotland. 

The earls of Lancaſter, Arundel, I Iereford, and the 


King on this occation 3 they had too great a diffidence 
of him to put themſelves into his power. 

This numerous army having enter'd Scotland, He advances 
advanced within ſight of Sterlyn. Robert waited as far as Ster 
their coming at the head of the 30000 Men enured In. 
to the fatigues of war, and who had often defeated 
the Engliſh: he had drawn up his army in an advan- 
tageous ſpot, where he cou'd not be encompals'd 
on the one ſide he was defended by an inacceſſible 
craggy mountain, and ſecur'd on the other by a 
deep morals. Notwithſtanding the great inequality, Battle of Bun 
the Scots reſolving to die or conquer, receiv'd their nocks-wwn. 
enemies with ſuch ſtedfaſtneſs and reſolution, that 
they very ſoon diſorder'd, and put this numerous | 
army into confuſion. The Engliſh horſe, being at The 2 
the firſt onſet attack'd with an impetuoſity which par ge, 
they cou'd not ſtand, taking to flight, caus'd the great lb. 
defeat of the whole army: a defcat by much the 
molt terrible of any the Engliſh ever experienc'd 
trom the beginning of their monarchy : the Scots 
authors tell us, 50000 of the enemy were flain, 
and that the number of priſoners exceeded that of 
the conquerors. The carl of Gloceſter, nephew to 
Edward II, ſeveral other noblemen of diſtinction, 
and above 700 knights, were left dead in the field 
of battle. The Engliſh reduce the number of their 
ſlain to 10000 3 but the conſequence of this battle, 
ſhews their loſs mult have been much greater, fince 
from that time, they never more durſt take the 
fickl. | 

Edward, with the ſhatter'd remains of his army, Rym. Fe" 


made a haſty retreat, and did not think himſelf in VIII. p.. 


ſatety 'till he had reach'd York, where he gather'd 
to him thoſe Who, in their flight, had been diſpers'd 
by different routs. He form'd in this city a very 
conſiderable body of troops, with which he ſhew'd 
ſome inclination to enter again into the enemies 
country, and hazard a ſecond battle; but his forces 
were in ſo great conſternation, that he could not 
prevail upon them to make a new effort for the 
recovery of their honour. This battle, called the 
battle of Bannocks-down, made the Scots maſters 
of an ineſtimable booty, and procured them a calm 
of ſeveral years duration, They gai'd ſuch a 
ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority over the Engliſh, that the latter were 


ſo far from recovering what they had loſt in 
Scotland, that they were reduced to the ſuffering 


their frontiers to be ravaged, without daring to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. They were ſtruck with 
ſo great terror, that one of their own hiſtorians 
tells us, three Scots ſoldiers would put an hundred 
Engliſh to flight; ſo amazingly were they intim1- 
dated by this terrible defeat. 

While fortune let flip no opportunity to bring 
Edward down, an impoſtor, named“ Poidras, the 
{on of a tanner at Exeter, endeavour'd to take the 
crown from his head, by affirming he was the true 
Edward, and tliat he had been changed by his 
nurſe. So romantick and ill-contriv'd a ſcheme, 
ſerv'd only to bring the impoſtor to the gallows, 
inſtead of the throne he had views of aſcending. 
No doubt but he had built his hopes upon Edward's 
being in little eſteem with the Engliſh, and ima- 
gin'd it would be eaſy to perſuade them he was 
not the ſon of Edward I. who had no inclinations 
but what was gencrous and noble: but providence 
would not employ fo mean an inſtrument to ruin 
this unfortunate Prince, tho* we may look upon 
this event as a preſage of what was to happen to 
him. | 

The loſs the Engliſh had ſuffer'd in Scotland, 
was follow'd by a dreadfu} famine, which laſted 
three years, and fwept away an infinite number of 
people. The parliament vainly endeavoured to re- 
medy this evil by ſetting a rate upon proviſions: 
they were obliged to repeal the next year the act 
they had made upon this ſubject ; but neither war, 
tumine, nor the murmurs of the people, could re- 
itrain the King from expending a very conſiderable 
lum of money in the burial of his favourite, whoſe 
body he had tranſported to his manor of Langley 
in Hertfordſhire. He would honour this funeral 
pomp with his preſence, attended by the archiſhop 
of Canterbury, and ſome other prelates 3 but the 
temporal lords abſolutely refuſed attending the ob- 
ſequies of a man who had been ſo hateful to them, 
ard whom they thought unworthy of the honour 
done his memory. f 

The famine, in the mean while, ravaged the 
miſcrable kingdom, and raged in ſo dreadful a 
manner, that what the hiftorians report is ſcarce 
credible. They not only tell us, that rhe people 
fed on thoſe animals which are molt abhorrent from 
our nature; but, what is ſtill more ſhocking, that 
people were obliged carefully to conceal their chil- 
dren, to prevent their being ſtolen and devour'd 
by thieves : nay, men were forc'd to be on their 
guard, fearing the being knock*d o'the head in 
bye places, as they knew tliere were too many ex- 
amples of thoſe who had been ſo murdered, to ſerve 
tor food to ſuch as had no means of getting other 
proviſiors. We beſide find in the hiſtories of thoſe 
times, that the priſoners cruelly devour'd each 
other, as the extream dearth prevented their ob- 
taining from any a neceſſary ſubliſtance. A bloody 
flux, occaſionꝰd by bad diet, thoroughly compleated 
the miſery of the Engliſh, who died in ſuch num- 
bers, that the living could hardly ſuffice to bury 
the dead. The only remedy could be found for 
the famine, and which, however, did not give the 
neceſſary relief, was forbiding any ſort of beer to 
be brew*d under pain of death, that the corn uſually 
employ'd in drink, might be made into bread. 

Notwithſtanding theſe calamities, which one 


hearts of men towards devotion and repentance, 
the reciprocal animoſities between the King and 
lords, long harbour'd in their breaſts, daily ga- 


— 


na. 


— — 


to would have imagined ſufficient to have turn'd the 


ther'd ſtrength 3 and this hatred could not but 
produce fatal conſequences. Edward, who could 
not forget the injuries he had received, cheriſh'd a 
conceal'd thirſt of revenge, which puſh'd him on to 
endeavour, by every poſſible method, to gratify 
this paſſion. He was the moſt incens'd againit the 
carl of Lancaſter, whom he look'd upon as the 
only author of his misfortunes, and his moſt dan- 
gerous enemy. It tne lite of this nobleman had 
been in his dilpoſal, 'tis probable he would not 
have ſpared him: but as he could by no dillinula- 
tion bring him mito a ſnare, and that his perſon 
was out of his reach, he undertook the ſpoiling him 
of his honour and his eſtate 3 and with this view ſet 
an affair on foot, which the moſt cautious man 
could not have prevented. | 

While this nobleman abſented himſelf from court, 
a certain knight, named St. Martin, a man of ver 
mean figure, and a dwarf in ſtature, gave in a pe- 
tition to the judges, in which he claimed the earl 
of Lancaſter's wife, heireſs to the two houſes of 
Lincoln and Salifbury, alledging, he had lain with 
her, and that ſhe had promis'd him marriage be- 
fore her engagement with the carl, The lady, 
diflatisfied with her huſband, having to her cternal 
ſhame avow'd the fact, was, with her whole for- 
tune, adjudg*'d to this unworthy claimant. This 
affair, which required a thorough examination, was 
concluded with ſuch precipitation, that it was caly 
to perceive the judges had before-hand been cor- 
rupted, and thut the King himſelf was the promoter 
of this ſur. An affront of ſuch a nature offered to 
a Prince of the blood, extremely belov'd by the 
pcople, very greatly incensd them againſt the King: 
their murmut's againſt his government were every 
where heard ; and as he had no favourite on whom 


they could throw the blame of his extravagancies, > 


they directly charg'd him with all the fault, and 
openly ſaid, that the throne of England had never 
been AIPd with a Prince ſo unworthy to govern a 
tree people. Some had even the boldneſs as pub- 
lickly to reproach him with his conduct. One 
holiday, as Edward dined in publick in the oreat 
hall at Weſtminſter, a woman in maſquerade ap- 
pear*d on horſcback, and preſented him a letter: 
the King imagining it contain'd ſomething divert- 
ing, order'd it to be read aloud 
nuch ſurpriz'd to find it ſill'd with nothing but 
bitter reproaches, charging him with cowardice, 
tyranny, and every abuſe which had been intro- 
duced during his reign. This woman being ſtopp'd, 
own'd, a certain knight had prevaiPd upon her to 
act this part; and the knight boldly aſſerted, as 
he thought the King would have read the letter to 
himſelf, that he had deem'd it the moſt proper 
method to make him acquainted with the complaints 
of his people. 
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Ilis wiſe 35 
taken from 
him and given 
to another. 


Murmurs a- 
gainſt the 


ing. 


He is re- 


but he was very Proached with 
his conduct in 
a 


letter. 


While England was brought to the moſt defolate Ax? 1318. 
condition, Edward, giving himſelf no manner of The barons 
concern about the watte the Scots daily committed complain of 
on his frontiers, turn'd his whole thoughts upon re- ſeveral Frie- 


ducing the barons, who were beginning to form new 
projects; the conſequences of Which, he had reaton 
to apprehend. They had lately preſented him a 
petition, containing a long liſt of his peoples grie- 
vances, which they required might be ſpeedily re- 
dreſsd. He thought of nothing leſs, than the re- 
formation of abules 3 but as he durſt not openly 
make known his intentions, he remitted this at- 
tair to the parliament, which was to mect at Lin- 
coln. 


VAanNCES. 


An invalion which the Scots made at this He convenes 


time, gave him a colour for often proroguing this a parliament, 
ſeſſions, and at laſt for revoking the deſignd meeting. and revokes 


This procedure fo enraged the barons, that they 


* Powdras. 


10 "AY 


unanimouſly 


It. 


„ ——_— ._ 
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Enw. II. unanimouſly reſolv'd to take up arms, and obtain 
Ax' 1318. by their ſwords the required ſatisfaction. They 
vv had, no doubt, driven this weak Prince to great ex- 
A . treamities (as he was very little capable of behaving 
of taking as he ought in ſo nice a conjuncture) if ſome 
arms. lords, more moderate, had not join'd the Pope's 

legate, and together with him endeavoured at pro- 
"The King curing a reconciliation. Theſe mediators induced 
and barons re- the King, for the confederated barons ſatisfaction, 
conciled. to admit a certain number of them into his coun- 
cil, and to oblige himſelf to do nothing without 
their participation. The earl of Lancaſter was to 
have been one of this number ; but, as he durſt not 
truſt the King, it was agreed, he ſhould name a 
baron or a knight in his ſtead. Edward, beſide, 
romiſed an unreſtricted amneſty for the earl of 
Lancafier, with regard to all that had paſs'd to 
that day. This agreement was concluded and ſign'd 
at Leak on the ninth of Auguſt 1318, and three 
days after confirm'd by the parliament which the 
King call'd at the inſtances of the mediators. This 
affair being ended, the King and the carl of Lan- 
caſter met on the plains of Leiceſter, embraced and 
Kkiſs'd each other in ſign of a thorough reconcilia- 
tion. Let us now return to the Scots war, which 
continued during all the troubles which haraſs'd 
England. 

The King of Robert having gain'd that ſignal victory near 
Scots walles Sterlyn, which was ſo very fatal to the Engliſh, 
England. purſued the vanquiſh'd into England, where he 

-made prodigious ravage, while Edward kept cloſe 
in York, and durſt not oppoſe his enemy. The 
Scots King, not ſatisfied with this advantage, form'd 
the plan of taking Ireland from the crown of Eng- 

He forms the land. This iſland had been long govern'd by Eng- 
plan of ſeiting 1;fh officers, who were more intent upon enriching 
on [retand; themſelves, than upon procuring the good of the 

people. Their tyranny had caus'd fo great and fo 
general a diſcontent among the Iriſh, that they only 
waited a favourable opportumty to revolt. The 


defeat of the Engliſh army betore Sterlyn, giving 


them ground to imagine this a favourable conjunc- 
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tage his troops had gain'd in Scotland. In his ab- Fyy I 
lence, Douglas, one of his generals, had beaten the Ax? 1 9 
Engliſh army, which Edward had ſent into that — 
kingdom to take advantage of Robert's being at a The Engl 


diltance, | are defeated 
This new victory, which ſo reduced the Engliſh in Scotland, 
The Scots 


that they could not make head againſt the Scots, King pre 
made Robert think of improving it by beſieging to beſege Ber 
Berwick, which was {till in the poſſeſſion of the ene- wick. 

my. He could not make preparations for this, with- 

out Edward's being inform'd of them; but this in- 
formation was of little uſe, as he had neither the 

money nor troops neceſſary to prevent the deſigns 

of the Scots. His ſubjects were in ſo ill a temper 

with him, that he could not expect to obtain from 

them a timely and ſufficient ſupply : and could he 

have flatter'd himſelf with the hopes of ſuch a one, 

he was very ſenſible the parliament would make him 

dearly pay whatever ſubſidy they ſhould grant him. 

In this extremity he had recourſe to the Pope, and Ax' 1210 
earneſtly entreated him to employ his authority for Edward ivy, 
the procuring either a peace, or at leaſt a truce with its the Poe 
Scotland. John XXII, who had lately ſucceeded © Procurehim 
Clement V. readily comply'd with Edward's re- ho ary 
queſts. He look*'d upon this as a favourable op- The Pope 
portunity for extending his authority over crown'd takes upon 
heads; and with this view took upon him to make him to obig 
a peace between Robert and Edward, not as a me- —_ a 
diator, but as a ſovereign judge, and by virtue of 3 * 
his apoſtolical power. To this end, he ſent two le- He feng,” 
gates into England, with a power which ſhew'd he legates with 
thought himſelf inveſted with ſovereign authority an extenſne 
over all Kings. By their commiſſion they were In he 
inſtructed to make a peace between the two hoſtile „ee 
nations, ſuch as they ſhould think proper. But as ders atrucedf 
he judged a peace could not be concluded without two years 
debates, which would take up time, he order'd his 

legates, in his name, and by his authority, to publiſh 

a truce for two years, and gave them power to ex- 
communicate all who ſhould not obſerve it. 

The legates, furniſh'd with ſuch full and extraor- The lege 
dinary power, repair'd to England, and immediate- publiſh the 


 whither he 


ture for the execution of their deſign, they let the 
King of Scotland know, they were ready to throw 
off the Engliſh yoke, if he would afford them his 


ly publiſh'd the truce. Edward blindly ſubmitted 
to it, not conſidering, that by his obedience he ſa- 
crificed to the court ' of Rome the moſt authentick 


truce, which 
dward ac. 
cepts. 


aſſiſtance. 


Robert was not a man to let flip fo fa- | rights of his crown; but Robert behav'd in a diffe- Roben wet 
_ = _ vourable an opportunity to get poſſeſſion of this | rent manner: under pretence that neither the Pope it. 
wer katze jfland, or at leaſt to make a powerful diverſion. | nor his legates had given him the title of King, far 


Bruce who 15 
m. Fo. 


King Edward rouz'd him out of his lethargy. The injury Eng- 


ſends troops 


into Ireland. manifeſt, and he was made ſo thoroughly ſenſible of 


Edward Bruce into Ireland; but at his arrival, he receiv'd the news 


is ſlain. 


therecrown'd. He ſent thither ſome 2 under the command of | from ſuffering the truce to be publiſh'd in Scotland, , 


his brother, who placing himſelf at the head of the 
rebels, conquer'd the greater part of the iſland, and 
was even acknowledged King. While he puſh'd 
on his conqueſts in Ireland, Robert amus'd Edward 
with propoſitions of peace, which he ſeem'd to 
make in good earneſt, and with great eagerneſs : 
but he arttully rais'd difficulties from time to time, 
which prevented any thing being concluded. This 
management laſted till the year 1317, Edward not 
in the leaſt perceiving the artifice of his enemy: 
his want of penetration, had compleatly loſt him 
Ireland, if the murmurs of his people had not 


land might receive by the loſs of the iſland, was ſo 


the ill conſequences, that he at laſt reſolv'd to ſend 
thither a powerful re- inforcement under the command 
of Mortimer. The Engliſh in Ireland, finding 
themſelves enabled by this ſupply to keep the field, 
march'd to attack the Scots Prince. 
Scotland, in the interim, being inform'd of the ne- 
ceſſity his brother was in of a ſpeedy ſuccour, croſs'd 


of his having been defeated and ſlain in a battle in 
which he had too raſhly engag'd. Robert's loſs in 
this action having broken all his meaſures, and ren- 
der'd him incapable of purſuing the war in that 


he would not allow the Roman envoys to ſet foot in VIII. p98 
his kingdom; and very roughly handled the guar- 
dian of the Cordeliers of Berwick, ſent to him 
by the legates, who had the preſumption, by a wile, 
to make a ſort of publication of the truce in the pre- 
ſence of ſome Scotſmen. Robert was ſo far Com He takes Bet 
obeying the Pope, that he beſieg'd Berwick, and wick. 
by the treachery of the governor, if we may be- 
lieve the Engliſh, ſoon took it. This contempt of Hess excom 
the Pope's commands made the legates excommuni:- municated, 
cate him, and interdi& his kingdom: but he gave and hi oy 
himſelf no great concern about a cenſure which was dem ine 
maniteſtly unjuſt with regard to him, and partial in 
favour of the Engliſh : wherefore, he puſh'd for- 
ward, and advanced to the Engliſh frontiers, where 
he ſpread devaſtation, without oppoſition. 

Edward was by this made ſenſible of the little Edvard ke 
ſuccour the Pope's ſpiritual arms would afford him, __ wo 
wherefore, ſuddenly changing his way of manage- *** 


The King of | ment, he found means to raiſe an army, with which 


he deſigned to attempt the recovering Berwick. 
While he was buſied in this ſiege, earl nap the 
King of Scots general, made a diverſion in Eng- 
land, which was very fatal to the borderers : in his 

return, after having ravaged ſome counties, he met 
a body of the Engliſh militia to the number of ten 2 . 
thouſand men, headed by the archbiſhop of York. gegated h 


country, he judged it better to improve the advan- 


Tho' his forces were conſiderably leſs ey the $c0b- 
than 


Ber- 


| carl of Win- 


. 
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bow. II. than thoſe of the enemy, he notwithſtanding at- 
A 1319. tacked them with great bravery, and gained a vic- 
—cory over theſe raw troops, which left one half of 

their number ſtretched in the field of battle. The 

Scots, by reaſon of ſome Engliſh prieſts, who were 

lain in this fight, cloathed in their ſurplices, cal- 
le mies the led this engagement the White-Battle. This event 
iege, and ob- compelled Edward to raiſe the ſiege of Berwick, and 
nn a tuo ſome little time after, by meer dint of Solicitation, 
years * he obtain'd a truce for two years; and quitting 
1 li p.809. the northern counties, return'd to London, where he 
” was not more fortunate. 

This truce did not procure the Engliſh the calm 
they expected from it: ſcarcely was it publiſh'd, 
when the kingdom was ſhaken by new commotions, 
much more violent than the troubles which Gaveſ\- 
ton had occaſioned. The averſion the King and ba- 
rons had for each other, continued ſtill like fire un- 
der aſhes, which required only freſh fuel to blaze 
out again: and untortunately this was but too ready 
at hand. The lords, always jealous of thoſe who 
were about the King's perſon, had introduced into 
his court Hugh Spencer, a young man, whom they 

Riſe of Hugh believed entirely devoted to their intereſt. They 

Spencer, who Obtain'd his being made chamberlain, deſigning to 

becomes the make uſe of him as a ſpy, to be inform'd of what 

King's favou- paſſed at court, which they ſeldom frequented ; 
rite. ; ! | 

2 their ſcheme turned againſt themſelves. Spencer 

had a father, whoſe name was alſo Hugh, a man 

of courage and good ſenſe, who gave his ſon a quite 

contrary advice. He made him ſenſible, it would 

be much eaſier to puſh his fortune by being intent 

on his own intereſt, than by ſerving the barons; and 

that by a little patience and complaiſance, he might 

make himſelf ſuperior to thoſe whom he eſteemed his 

patrons. Spencer found a good deal of difficulty 

_ when he firſt attempted to purſue the advice his fa- 

ther had given him, The King could not look 

with a favourable eye on a ſervant who had al- 

ready diſcovered himſelf byaſſed to the intereſts of 

his enemies : however, 'time, and the elder Spen- 

cer's prudent inſtructions, effaced the impreſſions 

which Edward had received to the ſon's diſadvantage, 

who deſigning to gain an aſcendant over the King, 

made not the leaſt heſitation of becoming, for ſome 

time, his direct ſlave, on every opportunity giving 

him all poſſible proofs of his being, without reſerve, 

at his devotion. By this blind complaiſance, and a 

genera] acquieſcence in whatever was agreeable to 

him, from a ipy upon him, he became his confi- 

dent, and ſucceeded to Gaveſton in the King's af- 

r fection. He had no ſooner attained to this heighth 

s favour. of favour, than he trod in the ſteps of his prede- 

ceſſor, and groſsly abuſed it. His extravagant pride, 

and inſatiable avarice, made the Engliſh ſoon wiſh 

Gaveſton had not been deſtroy'd. Hugh his father, 

whom the King, on his account, had created earl 

thellor- of Wincheſter, had hitherto been a man of a cha- 

Vi charzGer, Tacter not to be reproached with any action unwor- 

thy of a man of honour and probity; in his employ- 

ments under the late and preſent King, he had always 

behaved with moderation, prudence and impartia- 

lity: but he could not keep up the reputation he had 

acquired; a blind fondneſs for his ſon, and ambi- | 

tion ſeizing on him in his old age, rendered him 

guilty of extravagancies, which made him equally, 

with his ſon, odious to the nation, eſpecially to the 

nobility. It was not long before this general dif- 

The nt latisfaction was apparent. The earl of Lancaſter, 

Lancafte, fü, as, Popular as ever, and a profeſſed enemy to the 

up the nobj. King (notwithſtanding their exterior reconciliation) 

ly againſt had the addreſs to improve theſe conjunctures, by 

"e tho Spen- making a party powerful enough to ruin the two fa- 


4. 


Fpencer's fa- 
ther is created 


| and his own deſtruction, was infallible, if they found Epw. II. 
not ſome method to remove the two Spencers from An” 1319. 


court: that as for the King himſelf, tho' he ſecret- ... 
ly meditated revenge, he allowed he was not ca- 
pable of carrying on any deſign, hut that they might 
very well apprehend the worſt that could happen, 
while he was aſſiſted by the two new miniſters, 
who had, by far, a greater ſtrengrh of genius than 
Gaveſton: adding, that they were not leſs guilty 
of having often infringed the liberties of the people; 
and that what they had hitherto done, to — — the 
royal authority to its juſt limits, was loft labour, 
if they ſuffered the King to relapſe into his former 
courſes, and trample upon the liberties of the ſub- 


eſteemed diſintereſted and truly zealous for the pub- They renew 
lick good, together with the envy which the fortune their league. 
of the Spencer's had provok'd, produced fo ſudden 
an effect, that the former cons er was renewed. 
As the barons ſtood greatly in fear of the ability of 
the miniſters, they, without loſs of time, which was 
very precious to them, preſented petitions to the 
King of the ſame tenor with thoſe againſt Gaveſton. 
As ſuch a procedure could have no other effect, They take up 
than the giving their enemies leiſure to repare them- arms. 
ſelves, they reſolved to raiſe forces with all poſſible 
ſecreſy and expedition, and to ſurprize the King and 
his favourites, before they could take any meaſures. 
This deſign was executed with ſuch — — that 
in a very ſhort ſpace they brought together eleven 
thouſand men, which number they thought ſufficient 
to take the field. Their firſt exploit was ravaging Roger Morti- 
the eſtates of the Spencers; Hugh Mortimer, cal- mer ravages 
led the young, to diſtinguiſh him from his unkle the eſtates of 
of the fame name, was commiſſioned to ſee this be Spencers. 
performed, and he executed his orders with ſuch 
ſeverity, and with ſo little tenderneſs for the favou- 
rites, that in a few days he did them damage to up- 
wards of ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling. This being The barons 
done, the barons deputed ſome of their own body require the 
to preſent a perition to the King for the removal of % fav _ 
the Spencers: Edward not finding himſelf in a go court. 
condition to abate their preſumption, remitted the who are ba- 
affair to the parliament; not doubting but he had niſhed by the 
intereſt enough among the commons to protect his Parliament 
two miniſters: but the reſolution the lords had taken 
of continuing in arms, broke all his meaſures, moſt 
of the members of parliament being devoted to the 
lords, others intimidated by the army, and not one 
ſo far eſpouſing the intereſts of the Spencers, as to 
run any hazard upon their account, they were both 
baniſhed in ſpight of all the King could do. This Rym. Fed. 
3 was called the parliament of white bands, V. III. p.891. 

y reaſon of the partizans of the lords wearing white 
marks, by which they might know one another. 
Tho' the King uſed his utmoſt efforts to oppoſe 
this fury, he was conſtrained to yield to a ſuperior 
force, which he found irreſiſtable. Hugh Spencer 
the father, was at that time out of England upon 
the King's affairs, but Hugh the ſon was infamouſly 
conducted to Dover, where he was put on board a 
ſhip, with ſevere threats if ever he again attempted 
to ſet foot in the kingdom “. 

Edward warmly reſented this affront, and ſwore Ax' 1321. 

to revenge qt: but, it is poſſible, means might have 
been found to have pacified him, if the Queen, 
who was commonly, on like occaſions, the mediatrix 


between the King and the lords, had not declined 


her good offices on their behalf, or rather had not 
uſed her utmoſt endeavours to enflame him till 
more, by 'a ſignal affront he received trom one of 
them, the blame of which ſhe threw upon their 


* 


vourites. He convinced his friends, that both their, | 


whole body. The cauſe of her reſentment was 
this. 


8 ——__—— 


— 


* See Brady. 
Ne 30. Vol. I. 
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ing officer of the caſtle refuſed the Queen's ſervants 
admittance, one of whom was killed. Baldeſmere 


him, he had the preſumption to write a very info- 

lent letter to the Queen, in which, in 1 terms, 

he approved his behaviour. It was not likely, that 

5 | a haughty and revengeful Princeſs, could luffer ſo 
great an indignity without reſentment. As ſhe per- 

ceived the union of the barons was the only ground 

of Baldeſinere's inſolence, ſhe thought, to revenge 

herſelt of him, it was neceſſary to break this conte- 

deracy : the King patiently waited an opportunity 

to take his revenge, but the revenge of a Woman 

She excitesthe allows of no delay. As the Queen deſign'd to ſpur 

King to a re. Edward on to as ſpeedy a one as poſſible, ſhe per- 

3 ſuaded him tliat nothing could turn more to his ad- 
vantage, for the delivering himſelf from the ſub- 
jection he was in, than the immediate puniſhment 
of the governor of Leeds, according to his deſerts; 
which would ſtrike a terror into the barons, who, 
little ſuppoſing ſuch a reſolution, would ſcarcely 
think upon the means of their defence when they 
found he had drawn the ſword, and was in a condi- 
tion to compel them to their duty. Edward reliſh- 
| ing this advice, gave orders for the levying troops; 
and ies Out duc, that he might meet with no obſtacles, and 
el "on 3 calm the minds of his ſubjects, who began to take 
the people. alarm, he proteſted in a proclamation, that he did 
Rym. Fed. not take arms to make war upon his people, but 
VIII. p. 398: with the ſole deſign of puniſhing the infolence of a 
particular perſon. This proclamation having produ- 

| ced a good effect among the people, and the barons 
Fi | | not thinking, that they ought to involve the King- 
dom in a civil war, for the take only of an officer, 

| He takes the the King raited an army without oppoſition, His 
| caſtle of Leeds troops were no ſooner in a readineſs ro march, than 
and hangs the he immediately ſet forward, and beſieged Leeds 


The King 


raiſes troops, 


meaſures for their defence. They now earneſtly 
wiſhed for the Queen's aſſiſtance ; but ſhe was too 
much incenſed to vouchſate them a hearing. In this 
melancholy ſituation, they found themſelves expoſed 
to the fury of their enemies, who did not ſpare them. 


U 


reduced by the defection, flight, impriſonment, or 


was in the protection of the Scots, who had pro- 


his joining them. The rout he had taken, and ſome 
intercepted letters, diſcovered his intentions to. the 


ther what troops he could, and meet the earl; either 
to ſtop his paſſage, or to. keep him in play. while 
the King purſued with his army. Notwithſtandin 


paſſed thro', yet was he compelled to make a halt, 
when he had got over the Trent, at Burton bridge, 
to diſpute the paſſage with the army in his purſuit : 
but Edward drawing off to find a paſſage eliewhere, 
the earl refolved to wait for him. However, whe- 
ther thro? ſcruple, or from the fear the ſuperiority 
of the King's forces inſpired, he ſoon changed his 
mind. 
perplexity, he advanced as far as Burrough bridge, 
where there was no paſſing the river but over the 
bridge, which was guarded by Sir Andrew Har- 
clay. He was thus reduced to the neceſſity of either 
engaging the King, who was at his heels, or of en- 
deavouring to force his paſſage before the royal ar- 
my could come up with him; he reſolved upon the 
latter, and gave orders for the immediate attack ot 
the bridge: the vigorous reſiſtance the enemy made, 
the death of the earl of Hereford, who was {lain in 
the beginning of the actions; and the fear Lancaſter's 
troops. were 1n of being ſurprized by the King, who 
Was coming on, ſo damped their courage, that, in- 
ſtead of continuing the attack, they took to flight, 
and diſperſed themſelves over the country. Harclay 


coming to Pomfret, had the carl arraigned before a 
{mall number of pecrs who attended him, among 
which number were the two Spencers: by this court, 
haſtily called together, and conſiſting of very few 
lords, this Prince was condemned to die as a traytor; 
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| Fpw. II. While Fdward was fo greatly incenſed againſt | ample, ſeveral were ſeized and executed; ſome Epw. II 
AN? 1321, the lords, Iſabella, who deſigned to make a pul | fled beyond fea, and others were confined in different Aw 5 bs 

grimape to Canterbury, ſent ſome of her domeſticks | priſons : young Mortimer was in the number of & OY 

One of the to provide her lodgings in Leeds caſtle, which be- | theſe laſt ; the Spencers had him cloſely lock'd up Nm. Faq. 

pony oo longed to Bartholomew Baldeſmere, one of the con- in the tower; and he owed his lite to a powerful in- 2 p. 9, 

the Queen. federate barons. As all of that faction had at that | terceſſion. | ; m 

time a great diffidence of the King, the command- | The earl of Lancaſter's faction being extremely the woe, : 


death of his partizans, he found himſelf under a ne- AN' 1322. 


Rym. Feeg. himſelf, was fo far from blaming this procedure in | ceſſity to take his rout northward, with what few Ia 0 Fu of 
V. III. p.897. the officer, that upon complaint being made to | troops he could draw together. His only reſource aer ae L 


3 g Wards Scot. 
miſed him aſſiſtance; but there was a neceſſity of land. 


King; to prevent which, he gave orders to Sir An- The King 
drew Harclay governor of Carliſle, to draw toge- purſues him. 


; 10 a . 8 He overtake, 
the earls expedition, and his precaution to retard but cannot 


the King's march, by deſtroying the country as he attack hin, 


In hopes of extricating himſelf out of this The eu! d 
Lancaſter ar. 
tacks a bridge 
guarded by 
Harclay. 


governor. Gaftle, which having reduced, he ordered the go- perceiving the confuſion, immediately paſſed the 
) vernor, and ſome other officers of the gariſon, to be | bridge, and purſued thoſe who fled, of whom he 
hanged. This ſucceſs effacing rhe memory of his took a great number priſoners. The earl] of Lan- He is take 
proteſtation, he employed the arms he had in hand caſter, who in vain exerted himſelf to rally his Priſoner, 
againſt his enemies, and beſieged other caſtles he- | troops, long buoy'd up with the hopes of ſucceeding, 
longing to the barons, eſpecially that of Warwick, could not avoid the misfortune of being taken, to- 
He recals which he reduced with as little trouble. He no | gether with ninety-five barons, or knights, and of 
young 5 ſooner thought himſelf formidable, than he recalled being eſcorted to the caſtle of Pomfret. This un- 
— ibid. p. young Spencer, who, ſince his baniſhment, was turn'd | fortunate Prince was inſulted by the Soldiers, who, 
woe" pyrate, but eſpecially againſt the Engliſh veſſels. by way of deriſion, called him King Arthur, from 
The barons Edward, + the return of his favourite, con- | his being diſtinguiſhed by that name in ſome inter- 
are in a per- tinuing his progreſs, put the confederated barons into cepted letters: but this Was not the ſevereſt of 
8 lua- an inexpreſſiblè conſternation, as they had taken no | What he was to ſuffer. Few days after, the King 


but in regard to his birth, the intamous part of his 8 
ſentence was remitted, and he was only beheaded. . 
Nine other lords of his party received the ſame ſen- 

tence, and were executed at York. Lord Baldeſmere, Baldeſmere 
firſt cauſe of this war, and four other lords, ſuffered and others 4 
the ſame fate at London, Windſor, Canterbury and executes. 
Gloceſter, to ſtrike a terror throughout the whole 
kingdom. Never ſince the conqueſt had the ſcaf⸗ 
tolds been ſtained with more Engliſh blood than on 
this occaſion. Theſe barbarities were attributed to 
the two Spencers, which made them thoroughly 
hateful to the people, and excited in the. nobility 
a thirſt of revenge, which, at length, was fully 


ſatiated. 
Edward 


Spencer the Ihe King, in the mean while, revok'd the ſentence 
father recal- Of baniſhment againſt the Spencers, by his ſingle au- 
led. thority, and recalled the father, as he before had re- 
called the ſon. The King's diligence put the barons 

into fo great perplexity, that they knew not on 

which fide to turn them. His army was in the cen- 

ter of the kingdom, ready to fall upon the boldeſt: 

the people, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, declared 

on the fide of the ſtrongeſt, tearing to be cruſh'd 

before the barons could be in a condition to pratect 

Several of the them. In this extremity, moſt of the contederate 

barons ſubmit lords ſubmitted to the King's mercy, and thoſe 

to the King, ho took this courſe ated with the greateſt pru- 


er are pu- dence: of the others, who would not follow this ex- 
l . | 


The Spencer 
render them. 
ſelves odio 
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„. II. Edward imagin'd his r ſucceſs againſt | the ſuperſtition of his dioceſans, who offer'd up Epw. II. 
p * 1323. his ſubjects, could not but make him formidable to | their prayers before a picture of the earl of Lan- Ax' 1323. 
Y 8 the Scots; and therefore reſolved to direct his march | caſter, which was placed in St. Paul's church. In eL 


Scotland. 


and defeated Gage, 


faward's ex- towards Scotland, hoping to ſurprize Robert, and 
pedition into py One expedition, to repair all the loſſes he had 
ſuſtaind from the beginning of his reign. While 


he was in his own dominions, he found plenty of 


proviſions, every one being officious to bring it to 
his army, tho' this forwardneſs was more owing to 
tear than affection. But having ill judg'd, that he 
ſhould ineet with the ſame caſe in the enemies coun- 
try, he found himſelf on a ſudden, in extream want 3 


lle is obliged whereforc, ſo far from being able to continue his 


march, he was obliged to return with all ſpeed, as 
it had once before happen'd to him, tho? that expe- 
rience had made him nothing wiſer : but this was 
not the only diſgrace which attended this ill-concerted 
expedition; for ſcarcely had he turn'd his back to 
return into his own dominions, but Robert follow'd, 
and purſued him even into England, and at length, 
He is purſued overtaking him at Blackmoor, he took all his bag- 
Edward himſelf narrowly eſcaping. The 


to return. 


to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, 


all probability, the character of this Prince had re- 
main'd much longer doubttul, it two things kad not 
determin'd the minds of men in his favour. The 
firſt was the puniſhment of Sir Androw Harclay, Harclay*: dif. 
who, after he was made earl of Carliſle, as a recom- 
pence for the ſervice he had done the King, fell into 
diſgrace with the Spencers, and was beheaded, be- 
ing accus'd of holding a correſpondence with the 
Scots. The ſecond was, this Prince being canoniz'd The earl of 
in 1389, at the requeſt of Edward III, the fon of Lancaſler ca- 
him who put him to death: after which, all doubt nonized. 
of the purity of his intention was remov'd, at leaſt, 
none were allow'd openly to caſt a blemiſh on his 
memory. | 

The death of this Prince, and the puniſhment of Great power 
leveral other lords of his party, rais'd the Spencers of the Spen- 
As there were © 
none left to oppoſe them, theſe two miniſters did, 
in the King's name, whatever was conducive to their 


grace. 


ty Robert, Engliſh being entirely diſpers d in this action, Ro- | own intereſts, without giving themſelves the trouble 

who wales bert continued his march, carrying fire and ſword | to ſhewgthe leaſt regard to the remnant of a party 

| England: thro” his enemies country, even to the walls of York. | reduced to the loweſt ebb : had they moderated 

At length, having burnt the monaſtery of Rippon, | their paſſion, and deny'd themſclves the pleature of 

and taken ranſom for that of Beverley, he return'd | revenge, 'tis ſcarce to be doubted, but they had 

laden with booty into his own country. Tho? this | maintain'd themſelves in that height of forume to 

Prince had reaſon to hope very great advantages by | which they were rais'd, and even made their maſter's 

| | continuing the war, he enter'd, however, into a ne- | lite comfortable and pcaceable : but where ſhall we 
gociation for a truce, which was at length con-| find men of ſuch moderation? Thete, to give a full 

| A truce of Cluded on the thirtcenth of May, in the year tol- | looſe to their revenge, threw the kingdom into 
thirteen years lowing, for thirteen vears. He the more readily | greater and more fatal troubles than thoſe which 


| co be. conſented to this truce, as he was under a neceſſity | were lately calm'd. Not ſatisty'd with having the They perſe- 
| tween Eng 


" 


| of Lancaſter. 


IL p.1022 his abſolution, and the taking off the interdiction of 


his kingdom, depended on his condeſcenſion in this 
oint. 
8 The humbling of the Engliſh, and the truce with 
Scotland, placed Edward in the ſituation which was 
the moſt ſuitable to his temper : he had no buſi- 
neſs upon his hands to diſturb him in the purſuit 
of his pleaſures; he was in poſſeſſion of a peaceable 
kingdom, and could give the adminiſtration into 
the hands of his favourites, without being control'd 
by his ſubjects; a happineſs he could not attain be- 
fore this year, which was the ſixteenth of his reign. 
The ſatisfaction he enjoy'd, was, however, ſome 
times embitter'd by the remembrance of what had 
Elward re- paſs'd. The death of the earl of Lancaſter, of which, 
pents his hav- Hnding himſelf in a ſtate of tranquility, he began to 


ing put to 


dank the carl Tepent, Often caus'd a ſtinging remorſe; as it ev1- 
dently appear'd by the anſwer he made to certain 
ords, who interceded with him for the pardon of a 
condemn'd criminal. Is it poſſible (ſaid he) that 
* ſuch a flagitious wretch ſhould find ſo many 
« friends to ſue for his pardon, and that not one 
© was to be found to fol 
caſter, who was my near relation! no; it ſhall 
not be ſaid that I, who put that Prince to death, 


icite for the earl of Lan- 


. of eaſing his ſubjects, who were drein'd by ſo long | principal of their opponents put to death, with ſtrip- cute their ene- 
land. a war. He, beſide, hoped by this to reconcile him- | ping others of their eſtates, and with condemning mies. 
dym. Fard. ſelf to the court of Rome, which inſinuated, that | a great number to perpetual baniſhment, they were 


ot opinion, that thoroughly to provide for their 

ſecurity, they ought to deliver themſelves from three 

men who gave them great uncaſineſs, and againſt The ruin of 
whom thcy had a violent animoſity. Theſe were the biſhops of 
the biſhops of Lincoln, Hcreſord, and young Ro- Heretord, | 
ger Mortimer, who had done them great damage, 1 _ 
and who was in their cuſtody, being actually a pri- reſolved. 
ſoner in the tower. 

Adam Orleton biſhop of Hereford, was rais'd They attack 
to that dignity by the favour of Pope John XXII, the biſhop of 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the King to Here'ord, and 
oppoſe it. This prelate, who, on that occaſion, 5 with op- 
had ſhewn no great reſpect for the court, did not Rom. Fol. 
queſtion but the King would revenge himſelf on V. 111.p.6:7, 
him if ever the opportunity offer'd: for this rea- 637. | 
ſon he join'd the carl of Lancaſter's faction, to 
ſhelter himſelf from the perſecution he had grounds 
to fear, Affairs taking a turn quite difterent to his 
expectations, and the King being greatly incens'd 
againſt him, his deſtruction was reſolv'd: for this 
reaſon he was impeach'd of high treaſon. He ap- 
pear*d, but retisd to anſwer before any other than 
an eccleſiaſtical court, ſtanding upon the privileges 
of his order. This refuſal would have been of no 
ſervice to him, had he not been ſeconded by the 


have pardon'd a villain, who ſo well deſerves to archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin. Theſe pre- 

ed, ce die.” | | lates looking upon the ſentence the King's-bench in- 
b The doubtful The character of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, is | tended to paſs, as a notorious infringement of the 
charater of as differently given, as that of the earl of Leiceſter, | privileges of the church, went away, accompany'd 

i my of whom we mention'd in the reign of Henry III. The | by other biſhops, to forbid the King's judges taking 
are partiſans for the King and the Spencers, give him | cognizance of this affair; at the ſame time threat- 
that of a traytor, and a man of the vileſt principles; | ning them with excommunication, if they proceeded 

who having taken arms againſt his King, juſtly ſut- | any farther. Notwithſtanding the carneſt deſire the 

fer'd death: but the people in general held his me- King and his miniſters had to get rid of this prelate, 

mory 1n ſo great veneration, that they look'd upon | the oppoſition of the. clergy prevented the judges 

en him a real martyr for liberty. Immediately after giving ſentence, and the affair was reter'd to the par- 
K his death, the people ran in crowds to his tomb, liament : but, *cill his trial was ended, the King 


where it was pretended ſeveral miracles were 
wrought. The King was even obliged, expreſsly 
to enjoin the biſhop of London to put a ſtop to 


ſeiz' d on all this prelate's temporalities. 
The biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame cir- The two bi. 


cumſtances, plainly perceiv*d, by the King's pro- ſhops unite. 
cedure, 
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Enw. II. cedure, what he was to expect, in caſe the biſhop | 


A' 1323. of Hereford was condemn'd. A common intereſt, 


w— cauſing a ſtrict league between thoſe two prelates, | make a ſearch. We ſhall now give an account of C4) 


they jointly apply*d themſelves to the finding means 
for the embrailing the nation, that they might by 
publick troubles 1 themſelves from the King's 
reſentment. Unhappily for that Prince, they were 
but too ſucceſsful in their endeavours. 

Young Roger Mortimer was not, at leaſt did not 
ſeem to be, in ſuch favourable circumſtances : as he 
was cloſely confin'd, and had no character to ſkreen 
him from the revenge of the favourites, who were 
thoroughly incens'd againſt him, he expected to pay 

the damage he had done them, by leaving his head 

upon a Fafſold, In effect, he was condemn'd to 

die: but he found ſo powerful an interceſſion with the 

King, that 'ſpight of all the favourites ſolicitation, 

The King his ee was changed to perpetual impriſonment. 

17 him his It was a great deal tor Mortimer to have eſcap'd 

_ death; and his circumſtances ſeem'd to demand his 

waiting with patience 'till time ſhould produce ſome 

change in his tavour : but this was too flow and un- 

certain, to calm his uneaſineſs : whether he appre- 

hended that his enemies might ſoon or late prevail 

upon the King, or whether he depended upon the 

fame protection which had already ſaved his life, 

Fe enters into he enter'd into new conſpiracies z and tho' a pri- 

new conipira ſoner, attempted the ſeizing upon the tower, and 
cies. . a RA 

at the ſame time, by the means of his triends, upon 

He is con- the caſtle of Wallingford. This plot being diſco- 

demn'd a ſe- ver'd, one of thoſe whom he employ'd, was con- 

cond time. and demn'd to the gallows ; and he himſelf a ſecond 

* _— time had the ſame ſentence paſsd upon him: he was, 

s pardon, X , 
however, again pardon'd. 

When we reflect upon the great intereſt of the 
Spencers, their revengeful temper, and the reaſon 
they had tor a perſonal hatred to Mortimer, we muſt 
be convinced, that the protection which ſnatch'd 
him from their revenge, was extremely powerful: 
on the other hand, if we examine all the circum- 
ſtances of this reign, we ſhall find, it was not likely 
any other intereſt than that of the Queen, could, 
in oppoſition to the intereſt and ſolicitations of the 
miniſters, obtain ſuch a favour from the King. This 
conjecture is ſupported by the ſcandalous viour 
which that Princeſs was afterwards guilty of with 
Mortimer; whence we may infer, that their inti- 
macy began long before it was publickly known. 
We may, to corroborate this opinion, add, what all 
the hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, the complaints the 
Queen daily made of the great ſeverity uſed towards 
the partiſans of the late earl of Lancaſter : from 
which we may preſume, that Mortimer was the 
principal ſubject of her complaints. It was, more- 
over, about this time that the Spencers began to 
make Queen Iſabella, by their perſecutions, ſo very 
The Spencers uneaſy. She complain'd to her brother the King 
make > of France, that ſhe was look'd upon as no more 
Queen unea f). than a ſervant in the houſe of the King her huſband, 
Now it does not appear, that the favourites had any 
other reaſon to chagrine her, than that of her pro- 
tecting their enemy Mortimer. All theſe reaſons 
perſuade me,. from that very time Iſabella had an 
intimacy with Mortimer; and that ſhe drew upon 
herſelf the reſentment of the favourites, by honour- 
ing him with her avow'd protection. The uneaſi- 
nels ſhe ſuffer'd by the Spencers, induced her to ſeek 
means of revenging herſelf in her turn. This is the 

real ſource of all the events which will ſoon appear, 
and of which hiſtorians have given but an obſcure 
account. Let us now we are upon this ſubject, 
and to avoid making farther mention of Mortimer 
'till it is neceſſary, here add, that this young man 
— loon after tound means to make his eſcape out of the 

pes out of tower, and to k Pd 4c ume i 
a , eep conceal'd ſome time in Eng- 
and withdraws land ; notwithſtanding the ſtrict ſearch made to have 


Mortimer is 
condemn'd. 


Reflection on 
this affair. 


Mortimer e- 


Book IX 


had the good fortune to eſcape, and get into France. 
*Tis probable, he was concealed where none durſt 


Eow. 11 


» 
AN 1323 


the fatal effects of love, ambition, and revenge, paſ- 


WV 
ſions which had ſeiz d upon the principal perſons of Va, 
the court. | i 4 

Tho? there had been ſome diſputes between the Eqway,., “ 


two crowns of France and England, in the reigns of fairs with te 
Lewis Hutin, and Philip the Long, ſons and ſuc- court ef 
cefſors of Philip the Fair, yet the peace which Ed. France. 
ward made with the French, ſtill ſubſiſted. From 

the time Charles the Fair, who ſucceeded his bro- 
thers, aſcended the throne of France, theſe diſputes 

grew much warmer, on account of the juriſdiction 

that Prince pretended over Guienne, as lord para- 
mount of the dutchy. It is not unlikely, but 
Charles, diſpleas'd at the ill uſage his ſiſter receiv'd 

in England, ſought opportunities to make Edward 
ſenſible of his reſentment. An accident happen'd 

in Guienne, which was the ground of all the miſ- 
fortunes that afterwards fell upon the King of Eng- 

land, and which gave the King of France an open- 

ing to gratify his paſſion. 

In a borough of Agenois, named St. Sardos, de- An affair 
pendent upon Montpezat, an outrage was commit- which give; 
ted, and Edward's officers in Guienne, neglecting the King of 
to do juſtice, the parties aggriev d, made their com- rm P 
plaint to the King of France, as ſovereign lord. — 6s 
Charles did not let ſlip this opportunity of exerciſing Guienne. 
his rights over Guienne. He had ſentence paſt in 
the court of peers, by which the lord of Montpe- 
zat, and ſome other Gaſcon gentlemen, wr k 
niſh'd, and their caſtles confiſcated to the crown of 
France. By virtue of this ſentence given, without 
calling upon the King of England, or his officers, 
Charles would have taken poſſefſion of the caſtle of 
ww je 3 but was prevented by the Engliſh, who 
placed in it a ſtrong gariſon. This reſiſtance pro- 
duced another ſentence, by which the gariſon was 
declared guilty of rebellion, for having withſtood 
the execution of the former. 'The King of France, 
in the mean while, levy'd troops in Perigord, and 
the neighbouring counties, to beſiege the caſtle. To 
give a better colour for the rail of forces, he 
complai'd of Edward's not having done him 
homage for Guienne, and the county of Ponthieu; 
and by this arm'd himſelf with a pretence, to con- 
fiſcate theſe provinces, if he ſucceeded in the war 
according to his expectations. It was very evident, 
his deſign was not to take a ſingle caſtle only, for 
he ſent a powerful army into Guienne under the com- 
mand of his unkle, Charles de Nalois, who took 
in ſeveral towns. It is certain, that Edward thought Ax' 1324. 
of nothing leſs than entering into a war with France; Charles de 
yet he took not one ſtep to prevent it. Inſtead of Valois mate 

avg any ſatisfaction to the King his brother- in- det 
aw, by doing juſtice to the perſons injured in the Lune. 
affair of St. Sardos, or offering him the homage he 
was obliged to do, he kept up to his character; 
which was, to neglect buſineſs of the greateſt im- 
portance, to apply himſelf to trifles. He, indeed, 
ſent commiſſioners to Guienne with publick inftruc- gym. Fel 
tions, to enquire into the affair of St. Sardos; but V. IV. 5.) 
their private orders were, to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to get the appellants to drop their appeal : 
which was not taking any pains to give the King ot 
France ſatisfaction. As to the homage, tho' he did 
not pretend to diſpute it, yet he excus'd himſelf 
from doing it, as he had not been formally ſum- 
mon'd. In the interim, he ſent his brother the car! 
of Kent to Guienne, but with fo few troops, that 
he not being able to keep the field, ſhut himſelf up 
in la Reole, where he was beſieg' d, and at length 
oblig d to capitulate. 

Before the earl of Kent went to Guienne, he was Negotiatio" 
ſent to Paris, to endeavour the accommodating the at Paris 


The + 
chagri 


= 


to France. him ſeiz'd, and the tending out a hue-and-cry, he 


difference which was between the two crowns L - 
"a 


ſending Queen 
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d even agreed to a treaty with the court of France, 

4 ww which the King his biocker refus'd to ratify. This 
* had occaſion'd a long negociation, which ſerved only 
gym. Fed: to give the count de Valois time to make a greater 
V IV. p. C, progreſs in Guienne. Edward at length perceiving 
5, 100. that dutchy was in manifeſt danger, began his pre- 
parations for war, which occaſion'd the court of 

France equipping a fleet to make head againſt that 

which the Engliſh were ſetting out to fea, The 
Spencers, who eagerly. laid hold on every op- 

The Spencers portunity to chagrine Ifabella, made uſe of this to 
cagrine the take from her the county of Cornwal, which wasal- 


Gen. ſign' d for her patrimony. They inſinuated to the 


King, that it was dangerous to leave that county in 
her power, while a war ſubſiſted with her brother; 
adding, that in all probability, the fleet which the 
French were equipping, was deſign'd to make an 
invaſion on that ſide. This was ſufficient to make 
Edward retake the county after a manner very in- 
jurious and offenſive to the Queen, as he did not at all 
diſſemble his believing her capable of holding a cri- 
minal correſpondence with the enemies of the ſtate. 
This affront, which ſhe warmly reſented, added to 
many other reaſons for her. being diſſatisty'd with the 
Spencers and the King, haſten'd, in all probability, 
the ſcheme of which I ſhall now give a particular. 
Aw 1225, Tho! Edward made preparations for a war, yet 
The Pope he did nor expect by the ſword the reſtitution of what 
ends two had been taken from him; his greateſt dependance 
nuncio's to was upon the Pope, who having been choſen me- 
ja, an ac. diator between the two crowns, gave him hopes of 
ommodation à good iſſue. The pontiff, to endeavour at an ac- 
den een the commodation, ſent two nuncio's to Paris; to which 


wo Kings. city ambaſſadors came from England: but the ne- 


Rym. Fed. gociation went on fo very ſlowly, that the Engliſh 
V. IV. p. 105. a ' | 
could not forbear diſcovering their impatience. As 
they ſeem'd inclin'd to return, a perſon. of great 
A propoſition diſtinction in the court of France inſinuated to the 


; made to Ed- nuncio's, that if the King of England would fend 


ward for is the Queen his confort to Paris, it was not to be 


labella to Pa. doubted, but ſhe would obtain much more from 
ns. the King her brother, than the ambaſſadors could 
poſſibly hope for. The nuncio's having made this 


overture to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, they re- 


ſolv'd upon the biſhop of Exeter's, who was one of 


| ibid. V. IV. them, going to London, and endeavouring to per- 
P. 140. ſuade their maſter's following the propos d method. 


This particular is found in a letter which Edward 
wrote to the Pope on this ſubject, inſerted in Ry- 
mer's Fœdera: it was not, conſequently, an expe- | 
dient invented by the Spencers, to get rid of the 
Queen, as ſome have aſſerted, ſince the project firſt 
came from France : it is much more likely, that, 
the Queen herſelf privately put her brother upon 
this, that ſhe might have an opportunity of going, 
to Paris, to enter upon the execution of the plot ſhe 
had laid againſt the King her huſband, and his two 
favourites. However, this propoſition having been 
examin'd in Edward's council, any expedient in the 
ſituation England was at that time, was thought 


Rdvard con- Preferable to a war: wherefore, Iſabella was de- 
ents to it. 


Iſabella oes . 4 , 
to 5 4 Curing a peace between the two Kings, ſeem'd alone 


concludes. a to determine her. Immediately after her arrival at 
treaty. Paris, ſhe obtain'd a ſhort truce 3 and before its 


— of the expiration, concluded a treaty with the King her 
y. 


ibid. P- 1 


ſired to go to France; to which, the view of pro- 


brother; by which it was agreed, Guienne ſhould 
53. be put into the hands of the King of France: that 
afterwards, the two Kings ſhould meet at Beauvais, 
where Charles, at the requeſt of his ſiſter, ſhould re- 
ſtore that dutchy to Edward, who ſhould do homage 
tor it: that the country of Agenois, lately conquer'd 
by the French, ſhould not be comprized in the re- 
ſtitution 3 but the King of England ſhould, - how- 
ever, be at liberty to commence a ſuit for it before 
the court of peers, where juſtice ſhould be done 
; and if the court decreed his being put into 
Gt. L 


poſſeſſion of that country, he ſhould bind himſelf Epw, II. 
to pay to the King of France; a certain ſum tor de- Ax' 1325, 
fraying the expence of the war; but it he was caſt, Wwymmad 


he ſhould pay nothing. The day after the ſigning 
this treaty, the commiſſioners of France, tor reaſons 
they did not think fit to make publick, poſtponed 
a fortnight the interview of the two Kings, which 


had been fix'd for the day of the aſſumption. 
However diſadvantageous Edward thought this Edward pre- 
treaty,” yet, as he would at any rate avoid a war,; he pares todo his 


conſented to ratify it, and made preparations to do homage. 
his homage. The Spencers ſaw theſe preparations 
with great uneaſineſs, as they knew there were a 
great number of malcontents in the kingdom, who 
might take advantage of the King's abſence to raife 
commotions: however, an expedient found either in 


France or England, calm'd their fears. It was in- It is propoſed 
ſinuated to the King, that if he would yield Gui- to him toyicld 


enne and Ponthieu to his ſon Prince Edward, who Guienne to 


was about thirteen years of age, the King of France oe net hu 


would accept his homage, and reſtore him the places 
he was engaged to give back by the treaty. Tis 
very probable this overture came from the court of 
France, as did that which occaſion'd the Queen's 
Journey to Paris: but this, like the other, was only 
hinted to the King, to induce his aſking the favour. 
However it was, as men are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves, Edward imagined, that the King of France, 
out of regard to him, had fallen upon this expedi- 
ent to eaſe him of a diſagreeable taſk ; or that the 
ſolicitations of the Queen his conſort had procured 
him this favour. Neither he nor the Spenc:rs -tf- 
cover'd the venom which lurk'd in this propcfiticn, 
apparently very advantageous : they did not at all 
queſtion the adminiſtration of Guienne being con- 
dinued to them, at leaſt, during the minority of 
young Edward. On the other hand, it did not ap- 
pear that France could have any advantage by the 
propos'd change: but this very reaſon ought to have 
made them ſuſpect the propoſition, as ſeldom an 
advantage is propos d, without the propoſer's finding 
his profit in it, tho it does not at firſt appear. Ed- 
ward, however, who did not ſuſpect the Queen his 
wife, made not the leaſt heſitation at giving into 
the propoſition, which diſpens'd with his taking a 


very diſagreeable voyage. This was, in effect, run- Ie accepts the 
ning blindfold into the ſnare that was laid to take propoſition. 


him; the Queen's only view in this whole intrigue, 
being to get the Prince her ſon to her, that ſhe 
might make ule of him to ruin the King her 
huſband. ; | 


When we conſider that Charles the Fair, firſt RefleQion, 


propos'd the ſending Iſabella to Paris, we can hard- which proves 


ly doubt but he had a very conſiderable ſhare in this that Charles 
the Fair acted 
in concert with 


plot; and we may, from that firſt ſtep of the K ing 
of France, preſume he was the author of the ſc- his ſiſter. 
cond propoſal; which was, to get Prince Edward 

ſent to him. In ſhort, if he had not had ſome pri- 

vate view, what advantage could this change be to 

iim? Had it not been more glorious for him to 

ſee the King of England at his feet, than his ſon ? 

Yet it is fo far from appearing that he rais'd any 
obſtacles on this account, that we find by ſeveral 

tracts in Rymer's Fœdera, that he made the way 

eaſy for this change, as is apparent by the hurry 


with which this agreement was concluded. On the Rym. Fed. 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt, Edward thought of going V. IV. p.16;. 


to France : on the twenty-fourth of the fame month, 
he writes to Charles, and from a pretended — * 
ſition, excuſes his not being at Beauvais on the day 
appointed: on the ſecond of September, he abſo- 
lutely transfers Ponthieu to the Prince his ſon: tlie 
fourth of the ſame month, Charles ſigns letters pa- 
tent, by which he conſents to the ſubſtituting the 
ſon in the place of the father, on condition that 
King Edward will yield him all his poſſeſſions in 
France; but this condition had been perſorm'd in 
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Ep w. II. 


Ax' 1325. 


— . 


Mezerat. 


Young Edw. 
ſets out for Pa- 
ris. 


England two -_ before, with regard to Ponthieu, 


By this *tis evident, that the negociation was be- 
gun and ended between the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
and the fourth of September; a ſpace which would 
doubtleſs appear too ſhort, it we did not _—_— 
that the court of France was before determin'd to 

rant what they very well knew would be requir'd. 
Thad the ſubſtitution of the ſon tor the father been 
tollow'd by no conſequence, there would have been 
no reaſon tor taking any notice of it, as in itſelf it 
is of very little importance: but it was neceſſary to 
be pretty circumſtantial in this affair, to ſhew it 
was a plot which the Queen had long been forming, 
and a ſnare ſhe ſpread for the King her huſband, in 
which ſhe acted in concert with the King her bro- 
ther. It is, indeed, not eaſy to believe, that the 
Qucen was ſo artful as to make inſtruments of King 
Charles and his council, for the forwarding her 
{chemes, without their perceiving her drift : where- 
tore, *tis very probable, that Iſabella, before ſhe left 
England, intimated to the King her brother, that 
ſhe wiſh'd to be deliver'd from the ſubjection ſhe 
was kept under by the Spencers, and from the ill 
uſage ſhe met with from her huſband, by their in- 
ſtigation. Wherefore we may very well preſume, 
that Charles indirectly, with deſign of ſerving his 
lifter, propos'd her being ſent to Paris; and that it 
was with the ſame view he was ſo very tractable in 
the treaty he concluded with her, at a time he might 
reaſonably hope to make himſelf maſter of Guienne. 
In a word, that for no other reaſon he conſented to 
receive homage trom the 1on, inſtead of the father. 
We can hardly doubt, the prolongation of the term 
for doing homage, without any reaſon given for it, 
being a ſequel of the fame plan. It is not to be 
queſtion'd, but they imagin'd a longer time would 
be requiſite to induce Edward to fend the Prince his 
ſon to Paris, as they expected ſuch a propoſition 
would meet with ſome difficulties. To all theſe 
proofs, we may add, that Charles afterwards per- 
mitted his ſiſter to reſide in France, notwithſtand- 
ing her huſband's. reiterated inſtances for her re- 
turn: beſide, even the French hiſtorians acknow- | 
ledge, that he promis'd her his aſſiſtance. We 
may farther add, the inveterate hatred Iſabella had 
conceiv'd to young Spencer, and her paſſion for 
Mortimer, which the did nor give herſelf the trou- 
ble to conceal, when ſhe had got the Prince her ſon 
into her hands; beſide the readineſs with which all 
the Engliſh lords declared for her, when the time 
was proper, as we ſhall immediately ſee. We can- 
not, therefore, from the number and connection of 
circumſtances, doubt Iſabella having laid her ſcheme 
before ſhe left England, and the King her brother 
being acquainted with it. I have dwelt upon the 
particulars of this affair, as hiſtorians have been, in 
my opinion, ſomewhat obſcure in relating the cauſes 


which brought on the revolution we are about to 


relate. 

The two Kings having agreed upon the propos d 
expedient, Prince Edward, after he had receiv'd 
trom his father an ablolute gitt of the dutchy of 
Guienne and the province of Ponthieu, ſet out for 
Paris the twelſth of September 1325. Few days 
after his arrival, he did homage to his unkle, who 
actually reſtor'd him Gwenne, but kept Agenois, of 
which Edward the father made a loud complaint ; 
inſiſting, that Charles, by the laſt agreement, was 
to reſtore all Guienne to his ſon. Charles, on the 


A new * contrary, affirm'd, that the reſtitution he was oblig'd 
e 


between 
two Kings, 
which gives 


to make, was with relation to the laſt treaty, by 
which he had reſerv'd Agenois. This diſpute did 


Iſabella a pre- Hot diſpleaſe the Queen, who wanted a colour for 
tence for ſtay- her ſtay at Paris; which ſhe did not deſign to leave 


ing at Paris. 


T Queen's 


lot againſt 
— nülband 


in haſte. As ſoon as ſhe had the Prince in her 
hands, all the Engliſh who had taken refuge in 
France, or had been baniſh'd England, came to 


Book Ix 


her. Roger Mortimer was in this number, and Ew. 1 
became her principal counſellor. From that time Ay ll 
Edward's n had but little acceſs to the Ws. 
ueen, and were no longer conſulted on what was Herpa 
ſtill to be tranſacted with regard to the reſtitution Mortimer 
of Agenois : on the contrary, ſhe held trequent 
councils, to which none but the declared enemies 
of the King her huſband, and of the Spencers, were 
admitted. She often held ſecret conferences with 
Mortimer, which gave ground for divers ſuſpicions, 
At length ſhe grew ſo careleſs and unguarded in 
her familiarities with him, that ſuch of Edwarq's 
ſervants as were at Paris, were very much ſcanda- 
liz d. On the other hand, ſhe daily, under various 
pretences, put off her return to England, notwith- 
ſtanding the reiterated orders ſhe receiv'd from Ed- 
ward to bring back his ſon. All hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly agree, that ſhe had a tenderneſs for Mort;. 
mer: ſome tell us this paſſion took birth at Paris; 
but it 1s much more likely, that it had its begin- 
ning in England, before Mortimer's confine nent, 
as we have already faid. However that was, the 
private conferences the Queen had with a fugitive, 
whom ſhe ought to have driven from her preſence, 
as an enemy to the King, at length open'd the eyes 
of the biſhop of Exeter, one of the ambaſſadors. The biſhop o 
This prelate plainly ſeeing that his maſter was be- Exeter in. 
tray'd, privately left the court of France, to inform formstheking 
him of what paſs'd at Paris. He not only ac 
quainted him with the Queen's ſcandalous beha- 
viour with Mortimer, but even aſſured him, they 
were carrying on ſome plot againſt him, very juſtly 
grounding his reaſon for what he advanced, on the 
trequent councils ſhe held with exiles, from which 
the ambaſſadors were excluded. Edward had be- 
fore thought it very ſtrange that the mother and 
ſon ſhould continue fo long in France after the 
homage* was done, and had often wrote to recal 
them. The biſhop of Exeter's information having 
thoroughly open'd his eyes, he began, from that 
moment, to be ſenſible of the great error he had 
committed in ſending the Prince ro Paris: for this who vainly 
reaſon he redoubled his inſtances for their return, endeavours to 
and poſitively order'd the Queen to bring back her make her and 
ſon, and not ſtay one moment, on account of an = 7 
reaſons ſhe had hitherto alledg*d. This order was 
ſo peremptory, that Iſabella was compelPd to find 
other pretences. She made the King her brother 
write to her huſband, that ſhe could not think of 
returning to England, *till ſhe was aſſured of being 
protected from the ill uſage ſhe had reaſon to ap- 
prehend from young Spencer. Edward, in his an- The Queen 
ſwer, juſtify'd young Spencer, with regard to his complains af 
behaviour towards the. Queen, and appeaPd to the e 10 
letters ſhe had herſelf wrote to that favourite, ſince ter to Chae 
her leaving England; which were filPd with ex- on that head. 
preſſions of truſt and friendſhip. He beſide aſſured Rym. Ful. 
the King of France, that he would ſuffer neither V. IV. P. be. 
Spencer, nor any other ſubject, to fail in the reſpect 
that was due to his wife: after which, he repreſent- 
ed to him, that, had he not placed a great truſt in 
his. honour, he had never ſent his ſon to France; 
begg'd he would remember his word, and ſpeedily 
ſend him back. He wrote pretty near the fame to 
the Queen and Prince; but theſe letters produced 
no effect. Iſabella was refolv*d to puſh on her views 
and while ſhe was taking meaſures at Paris for the 
ſucceſs of her deſigns, her triends in England did 
her effectual ſervice. The chief of her partiſans a faQion 
were, Henry of Lancaſter, brother to him who fm dier ho 
was beheaded at Pomfret, and the biſhops of Lin- Quden in ts 
coln and Hereford. The temper in which the late e. 
cruel executions had put the Engliſh lords, made it 
not difficult to form a powerful party againſt the 
King. 
Charles the Fair had promis'd his ſiſter ſupplies, Ax“ 1320. 
as the French hiſtorians cannot help AE - ; 
| | ut 
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Eow. II. but he would not appear to have. any hand in her | 


An' 1326. plots : it was therefore neceſſary that Iſabella 
mould find a protector who had not the fame ſcru- 
ples, and who could openly undertake to ſupport 
rabella treats her intereſts. To this end ſhe ſolicited the count de 
with the count FJaynault, of whom ſhe thought ſhe might get ſome 
de Hay nault. troops to ſtrengthen her party upon her arrival in 
England: but as ſhe could not hope to gain this 
Prince to her intereſt, without making it his own, 


ſhe concluded a marriage between her fon young | 


Edward and Plulippa daughter of the count, as it 
the diſpoſal of this young Prince had been in her 
They agree power. By ſeveral tracts in Rymer's Fœdera, we 
upon the mar- plainly ſce, this marriage was negociated while the 
nage ol Prince Queen ſtaid at Paris. Among others, there is a 
Edvard with jetter of Edward's to his fon, by which, he expreſly 
eng forbids him entering into any marriage contract with- 
out his participation. | 
Refatation of The King of France, in the mean while, allowed 
what has been of his ſiſter's continuing at Paris, without the leaft 
adyanced With concern, or returning any anſwer to the letters which 
_ of he Edward had ſent, and in which he reproached him 
3 ſend- with his want of probity. The King of England, 
ing his ſiſter from the informations of the biſhop of Exeter, the 
out of his do- frivolous pretences the Queen made uſe of to deter 
minen. her return, and the connivance of his brother-in-law, 
was in a fort of deſpair. He plainly perceived, 
that ſome dark deſign was hatching againſt him at 
Paris, tho he could not gueſs what. However, he 
was ſenſible the conſequences might reaſonably be 
apprehended, as long as the Prince his fon was in the 
hands of his enemies. Moſt hiſtorians affirm, that 
the contempt the mother and ſon ſhewed of his or- 
ders, made him at length baniſh them the Kingdom: 
but a letter he wrote on this ſubject to the Pope, 
ſhews it a falſe rumour, ſpread in France, to juſtify 
the Queen's ſtay. In this letter Edward tells the 
Edward's let. Pope, „that he had never entertained ſuch a 
ter, by which *© thought: that the tender age of his ſon would 
it isevidenthe ac not ſuffer his being taxed with diſobedience, of 
did not baniſh . which, the Queen alone was guilty 3 and that 
— © he had too great an affection for them both to treat 
V. IV. p. 190. them with ſo much cruelty.” Having vainly 
He accuſes tried all the methods he could think of to engage 
the ambaſſa· them to return to England, he bent his whole rage 
dors of preva- upon the ambaſſadors, who had aſſiſted the Queen 
ration. ibid. in negociating the fatal treaty, and would have them 
7. 193- anſwerable for the event: he particularly accuſed the 
biſhop of Norwich, and the earl of Richmond, 
with having prevaricated in the execution of their 
orders: in which he committed two very great er- 
a rors. The firſt was, by adding to the number of 
wid. p. 118. his enemies, which was already but too great: the 


A 


ſecond, by ſhewing how incapable he was of go- 
verning his kingdom, ſince, as a minor ſovereign, 


he threw on his miniſters the blame of the fault he 


had himſelf committed by ratifying the treaty. 


This conduct could not but give his enemies a great 
advantage, as their principal aim was to perſuade 
the people he was very unfit to hold the reins of 
government. After this imprudent procedure, he 
took a ſtep altogether as impolitick, by declaring! 
war wh France, having nothing in readineſs to 
maintain it, and thus giving Charles a tair pretence 
| openly to eſpouſe his ſiſter's intereſts. 
Charles fa- As Ifabella's deſign of dethroning her Huſband 
Han - lit is ſhocking in ſelf the French hiſtorians would 
racy, MP: have us believe, that Charles was far from coming 
Mezeri, into fo vile a ſcheme ; that he was no ſooner ac- 
quainted with it, than he ſent her out of his domi- 
nions, and forbad all the knights to aſſiſt her. They 
had ſpoken the whole truth, had they added, that 
he took this ſtep after Iſabella had compleatly taken 
her meaſure with the count de Haynault, and that: 
ſhe was upon the point of putting her ſcheme in 
execution. Mezerai could not help ſhewing his opi- 
nion on this affair, when he ſaid the Spencers diſtri 
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buted ſo much mony in the court of France, that Epw. II. 
Charles either gain'd hy preſents, or intimidated by An? 1326. 
a menaced rupture, forbad all his ſubjects giving. 
the Queen any aſſiſtance. It is true, he adds, that 

upon Mortimer's efcaping out of the tower, and 

coming to Paris to Ifabella, Charles, who was un ene- 

my to whatever could admit of cenſure, would not 

ſuffer her to continue in his dominions; but it is 

ealy to perceive that he acted from fome other mo- 

tive; for it is very certain, that Mortimer did not go 

to meet the Queen in France, he having been there 

two years before her; and that this monarch ſuffered 

his whole court, for the ſpace of ſixteen months, to be 

witneſs to his ſiſter's familiarity with Mortimer. 

Tho? he afterwards ſent her out of his dominions, it 

proceeded from the uncertainty of the event alone, 

that he might not be blamed tor having approved 

her conduct, in caſe ſhe ſhould not ſucceed. 

Ifabclla leaving che court ot France, ſtaid fome Ahe Queer 
days at Abbeville ; from whence ſhe went to Va- goes to Va- 
lenciennes. Immediately upon her arrival, ſhe rati- lenciennes. 
fied the treaty concluded between her and the count 
de Haynault, and affianced young Edward to the 
Princeſs Philippa. A tew days after, the took the ptr; ac 
rout of Dordrecht, where ſhe embarked the troops Dordrecht. 
the count de Haynault had furniſh'd her with, which, 
together with the neceſſary trantports, were all in 
readineſs. John de Haynault, brother of the count, 
commanded theſe forces; and the Queen, as a ſpe- 
cial favour, allowed him to take the title of her 
knight. Some authors ſay, theſe troops did not 
amount to above three thouſand men, others make 
their number much more conſiderable: but Ifabella 
did not found her hopes ſo much upon the troops 
which followed her, as upon the diſcontent of the 
Engliſh, and the great number of partiſans, pro- 
cured her by her friends in Tan, She landed She lands in 
in Suffolk on the twenty-ſecond of September, and England, and 
was joined by Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other is joined by 
lords. At the ſame time, the enemies of the Spen- eee 
cers uſed their utmoſt diligence to raiſe troops to 
aſſiſt her, and her army was very ſoon ſo numerous, 
that it intimidated thoſe that were willing to ſerve 
the King. This unhappy Prince, who had timely 
notice of ſome plot carrying on againſt him at Paris, 
inſtead of ſecking an efficacious remedy to the evil 
which threatened him, was trifling away his time, 
according to cuſtom, and writing letters, which 
were of no uſe, to the Pope and the King of France, 
when he ought to have levied an army, and equipp'd 
a fleet, to render abortive the defigns of his ene- 
mies: but neglecting this, upon the landing of the 
foreign troops, he was abandon'd by all, and utterly 
incapable of making head againſt his enemies. He 
indeed iſſued out a proclamation, commanding his 
ſubjects to fall upon the foreigners, and he ſet a Eduard is en- 
price upon Mortimer's head; but none was inclined tirely aban. 
to obey. Even his brother the earl of Kent, ſided ond. "ET 
with the malcontents, and joined the Queen. In this WIV © A 
extremity he withdrew to the weſtern counties, with 15, rettes 7 
the two Spencers, the earl of Arundel, chancellor the welt. 
Baldock, Simon Reading, and a ſmall number of 
others who adheard to the fortunes of the favourites. The Queen 

The Queen, whoſe army was daily augmented publiſhes her 
by troops which came into her from every quarter, — ib. 
publiſhed a manifeſto in her own, Prince Edward's, P. 238.1 
and the earl of Kent's name declaring the motive 
for their having taken arms. Their pretence was to 
deliver the church and ſtate from the oppreſſions to 
which they were both ſubject by the King's ill go- 


vernment, and the tyranny of the Spencers; and 
this they publiſh'd was the ſole reaſon for having 
drawn the ſword. They ſubjoined, that thote 
worthleſs favourites, and their adherents, ought to 
be look*d upon as enemies to the kingdom; ſince, 
without any regard to the laws and rights of the 
ſubjects, they had, by their evil councils, and by 


abuſing 


ac. 
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Enw.'II. abuſing the royal authority, put ſeveral to death, 
An? 1326. and deprived others of their eſtates and liberty. 
WoYS— This manifeſto was publiſhed at Wallingford on the 
She purſues fifteenth of October, while the Queen was on her 
the King; march in purſuit of the King. 
who leaves Edward was in no condition to oppoſe his ene- 
old Spencer at mies: all his attempts to raiſe troops proved fruitlels ; 
_; there was not a man who would expoſe himſelf to 

the Queen's reſentment, or hazard his lite and for- 
tune, for an unhappy Prince, whom they look'd 
and endea- upon undone. In this extremity, finding no re- 
vours to with- ſource in England, he reſolved to withdraw to Ire- 
my into Ire. land, leaving Spencer the father in Briſtol. He ima- 
TR. gined the ſiege of this city would coſt the Queen fo 
much time, as would afford him leiſure to take ſome 
meaſures. In conſequence of this reſolution, heem- 
bark'd on board a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for Ire- 
He is forced Jand, but contrary winds forcing him to alter his 


upon the courſe, he was drove upon the coaſts of Wales, where 
ba race he was obliged to go a-ſhore, and to conceal him- 
himſelf in {elf in the abbey of Neth, ?till the wind either be- 
Wales. came favourable, or he could form ſome other de- 
ſign. While this untortunate Prince could ſcarce 
final a place of fatery in his own Kingdom, the Queen, 
with a ſurprizing rapidity, over-ran the counties, 
every one endeavouring to be the firſt to ſupply her 
army with neceſſary proviſions : at length the came 
betore Briſtol, where Spencer made but a very faint 
The Queen defence. The Town being furrendered, after a ſiege 


takes Briſtol of few days, this old man, who was ninety years of 
and hang old age, was immediately hang'd up without the leaſt 
a form ot dw. 
London de- ln che interim, the city of London, following 
chin r the the example of the reſt of the kingdom, declared 
1 tor the Qucen: Stapleton biſhop of Exeter, whom 
Fueter i be. Edward had left there with the title of guardian, 
headed. vainly endeavoured to conlerve it for his matter: his 
endeavours to this end, only enraging the populace 
againſt him; they firſt put him to ſeveral tortures, 
and then {truck oit his head. Theſe people, who 
were to the laſt degree animated againſt the King, 
made themſelves matters of the tower, and releaſed all 
the priſoners whom the Spencers had there confin d. 
The lords e-. Ihe Queen was inform'd at Brittol, where ſhe 
lect PrinceFg- ftaid fome few days, that the Kirg was embark'd 
ward guardian for Ireland. As he had left to no one the care of the 


of the king- government, the lords who waited on the Queen, 
dom. made uſe of this pretence to elect young Edward 
Rym. Fad 


VIV. p.225. guardian of the kingdom, and he accepted the ad- 
LV. p-. 237. 3 
The Queen muniſtration. The Queen from hence went to Glo- 
publiſhes a ceſter, which town opened its gates to her: ſhe here 
proclamation, publiſf'd a proclamation to invite the King to return 
inviting the . "* F rl : 
Kine ore. and take upon him the government of the King- 
cg dom: but ſhe was far from being ſincere in this pro- 
cedure; ſhe was too ſenſible, after the cruel uſage he 
had experienced, that he durſt not place any conti- 


dence in her. 


The King is While the Queen was at Gloceſter, a rumour be- 
ſeiz'd ud ing ſpread, that the King was concealed in ſome 
couduticd to part in Wales, Henry of Lancaſter was detached 
Monmouth. 


trom the army to go in ſearch of him. His dili— 
gence, and an offer of two- thouſand pounds from 
the Queen, to any who ſhould deliver up young 
Spencer, made him ſoon diſcover the place where 
this unſortunate Prince hoped to be concealed. He 
had none with him but Spencer, the Chancellor 
Baldock, Simon Reading, and a very ſmall number 
of ſervants, all the reſt having abandoned his fallen 
fortune. As the abbey of Neth was not a proper 


place to keep theſe priſoners, Henry of Lancaſter 
eſcorted them to the caſtle of Monmouth ' till far- 


ther orders. On the Queen's receiving advice, that 
the King her huſband, and the chief of her enemies, 


were in her power, ſhe held a council to conſult on 


| the manner ſhe ought to behave in this conjuncture. 
He is obliged The reſult of this council was, that the biſhop ot 


Book IN 


his delivering up the great ſeal, both to prevent his Ep w. II 
making uſe of it againſt the Queen, — to enable Axe ; 6 
her to call a parliament; without which, they could . 
have no lawful authority for their procedures. If 
the King was made ſenſible of his enemies, by 
what had already paſſed, this laſt ſtep thoroughly 
convinced him, that they deſigned to keep no mea- 
ſures with him; ſince by taking away the great ſeal 
they deprived him of the exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority : however, he gave it up without ſhewing 
any reluctance, empowering the Queen and Prince 
to make what uſe of it they thought proper, even 
in what was of ſpecial grace. This was Edward's He is con. 
laſt act of authority, who was ſoon after conveyed to ducted t ke, 
the caſtle of Kenelworth. nelworth 

The Queen, having the great ſeal in her poſſeſ- —_ 
ſion, employed it for her own advantage; both in 4 
ordering the payment of her debts, and calling a ment © "ug 
parliament in the name of the captive King: * King's name. 
ſhe had not patience to defer taking revenge on ibid. p. 209 
Spencer, and her other enemies, till this parliament a5 1 
met. The earl of Arundel was, by her order, headed : 8 
beheaded at Hereford, the place in which ſhe was Hereſord. 
determined to ſacrifice the others to her revenge. She 
began her march to this town, having her priſoners 
eſcorted after a barbarous manner, to expoſe them 
in the road to the inſults and curſes of the people: be- Young Spen- 
ing arrived, a very ſhort trial was allowed Spencer cer and Simon 
and Simon Reading; the former was condemned to —— 
be hanged on a gallows fifty foot high, the other on — 4 
one ten foot lower. As to the chancellor Baldock, he | 
being in orders, they durſt not proceed in the ſame 
manner againſt him; wherefore he was committed 
to the biſhop of Hereford's care, who conducted 
him to London; but at the entrance of that city, Baldock dis 
the mob fell upon him, and after having vilely uſed in priſon a 
him, they dragged him to newgate, where he died London. 
of the blows he had receive. 

The favourites and miniſters, having thus been Ax' 1927, 
paid the reward of their pride and cruelty, the The parlia 


ibid. P. 237. 


Queen repaired to London, to take her meaſures ment meets, | 


with regard to the parliament which was to meet. 

She entered this capital in triumph, in the midſt of 

the acclamations of the people, who termed her their 
deliverer, and ſpoke their gratitude for the pre- 

tended ſervice ſne had newly done the kingdom. 

The parliament meeting on January 1327, the firſt 

buſineſs brought upon the carpet, was the dethroning 

of the King, for which the people had been previ- 

ouſly prepared. That unhappy Prince not finding In which the 
one ſubject to undertake his defence, it was unani- ** ho 
mouſly reſolved, that the King ſhould be depoſed, pance his on 
and his ſon placed in his ſtead. The heads of the elected in h 
accuſations brought againſt him, were branched into ſtead. 
ſeveral articles, ſome of which were greatly exag- 

gerated, and others, nothing more than repetitions 


to ſwell the number. He was, in general, accuſed 


of not having in his adminiſtration, a regard to the 
laws of the country: that he had made uſe of evil 
counſellors, and rejected the advice of his faithful 
ſubjects. This act having paſſed without a negative 
vote, young Edward was proclaimed King in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, by the ſtyle and title of Edward III; 
after which, the archbiſhop of Canterbury preached 
on theſe words, The voice of the people is the, 
voice of God.” In his diſcourſe he endeavoured 
to juſtity the proceedings of the parliament, and ex- 
horted the people to invoke the King of Kings to 
bleſs their new ſovereign. | 
When the news of this ſevere ſentence was The Queen" 


brought to the Queen, ſhe appeared ſo ſenſibly counterteited 


moved with it, that ſhe burſt into a flood of tears: affiction 


but this outward ſhew of grief, very ill correſponded 
with the ſteps ſhe had taken to ruin her huſband 
and worſe, with the paſſion ſhe had for Mortimer ; 
of which ſhe gave ſuch manifeſt proofs, that it 


to give up the Hereford ſhould be ſent to the King, and require 


great ſeal. 


was impoſſible tor any to be deceived. It is very 
probable, 


. £2 — 
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Fo w. II. robable, that the Prince her ſon, axe age made royal authority, and make my proteſt, that! will Epw. II. 
An” 1327- im leſs ſuſpicious, wasthe only one who was touched | ** no longer obey you as my ſovereign.” After An* 1327 
2 with her feigned tears. Inſtigated by his generous | which ſpeech, the lord ſteward of the houſhod wryme/ 
The Prince temper, he made a ſolemn vow never to accept of | broke his wand, and declared all the King's officers 
makes a vo.] the crown in his father's life, without his actual con- | diſcharg'd from his ſervice. Here ended Edward 
neert0aC ſent. This vow, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted the ſecond's reign, in the forty-third year of his age, 
cept a his thoſe taken by the parliament : they feared Edward | he having governed nineteen ycers, ſix months and 
. con- would be obſtinate in retaining the title of King, fifteen days. EA 
ent. tho? deprived of the authority. In their perplexity This Prince was of two weak a genius to diſtin- Edward 11”. 
The parti" they thought it abſolutely neceſſary to compel him to | guiſh between what would turn to his hurt or ad- charakter. 
ment compels reſign his crown to his ſon. According to this reſo- | vantage: he indulged his humour, without troubling 
the King to a > 1 2 X 8 8 
reſign his lution they ſent the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford | himſelf with the conſequences, and wanted capa- 
crown. to prepare him: after whom, they deputed twelve | city to redreſs the miſchiefs he brought upon him- 
commiſſioners ; three biſhops, three earls, two ba- | felt by this procedure. Tho' he had many failings, 
rons, two abbots and two judges, to whom they | we may however affirm, he was rather weak than 
added judge Truſſel, as a peculiar attorney for the | wicked. In ſhort, to give his character in few 
people, to declare to him, that they looked upon | words, we need only ſay, that he was very like his 
themſelves no longer bound by the oath they had | grandfather Henry III. His father Edward, u 
taken, and to receive his reſignation. The extream | Prince of greater ability, forewarned by the misfor- 
averſion they had to this unfortunate Prince, appears | tunes of the two Kings who immediately preceeded 
very evidently, by the choice they made of the two | him, took care to avoid, as a very dangerous ſhelt, 
fit biſhops ſent him; whom the King had ever | all diſputes with his nobility, chuſing rather to bear 
looked upon as his enemies, and who in effect ac- | with ſome things, than riſque his quiet for the gra- 
quitted themſelves of their commiſſion after a very | tifying his reſentment. This Prince had not the 
indecent manrer : "inſtead of comforting him, they in- | good ſenſe to follow ſo prudent an example, or to 
ſulted his misfortune, by endeavouring to perſuade | .ake advantage of his inſtructions: he gave himſelf 
him, that he was depoſed for his good; that by be- | wholly up to his favourites, and would rather loſe 
ing delivered from the burthen of the government, his people's aflection than the pleaſure of being ſer- 
he might paſs his days in greater tranquility than he | viceable to thoſe whom he eſteemed. His weak 
had hitherto done: but as their ill-natured argu- | nels drew upon him the contempt of his ſubjects, 
ments made little impreſſion on him, they told him | which was ſoon changed into an averſion, when 
plainly, he muſt either comply with what the par- hey found he facriticed every thing to his paſſions. 
liament deſired, or expect to find himſelf in a more | He had the misfortune of having a fine woman for 
deplorable ſituation 3; adding, that his obſtinacy | bis wife, who alſo indulged her inclinations, and 
weuld prove of the laſt ill conſequence to his family; | who, by taking too great a liberty, it is poſſible (to 
for, it he refuſed to reſign the crown to the Price prevent her own) gave the finiſhing ſtroke to her 
his ſon, the nation was determined to elect another luſband's ruin. It is certain he met with too harſh 
King who had no relation to his houſe. After this, a treatment from his ſubjects, whoſe inſolence was 
they withdrew, to give him time to conſider on the | proportioned to the weakneſs of their ſovereign. We 
anſwer he ſhould give the commiſſioners, who came Cannot, without aſtoniſhment, obſerve, that not one of 
to receive his reſignation. ſ chem would drawa ſword in his quarrel. I will not 
Edward's de- At the arrival of the commiſſioners, this unfortu- | take upon me to ſay how far the rights of the peo- 
plorable con- nate Prince came out of his chamber, dreſſed in | ple were extended in thoſe times with relation to the 
dition. mourning, and betrayed by his countenance the | King; I ſhall only obſerve, that this is the firſt ex- 
trouble of his mind: as he was previouſly informed | ample, at leaſt ſince the conqueſt, of a King being 
of the ſubject of their deputation, the very ſight of | depoſed by his ſubjects. lis memory has been re- 
that formidable power, which had ſo lately ſpoiled | proached with his having been given to wine; and 
him of his royalty, had ſuch an effect upon his ſpi- | fome have mentioned his paſſion for Gaveſton as 
rits, that he tell into a fwoon, out of which he was | very unjuſtifiable, while others have extolled his con- | 
recovered with ſome difficulty. When he was come | tinency. It is certain, that we do not find he had 
to himſelf, the deputies informed him of the ſubject | any miſtreſſes, or natural children, as had ſome of 
of their commiſſion, and laid before him the fatal | his predeceſſors. He founded the college. of Orial, Foundations 
conſequences might tend his refuſal. This unſortu- | and St. Mary's ſchool in Oxford, and a monaſtry by EdwardIT. 
nate Prince, under a depreſſion which could not | tor men in his manor of Langley. | | 
His anfiver to but move compaſſion, anſwered them, that he ſub- | This Prince had by his wite Iſabella of France, His Chiluren. 
the deputies, mitted to all they required, and with ſo much the | two ſons and two daughters: the eldeſt of his ſons, 
greater reſignation, as he was ſenſible his ſins alone | Edward III, ſucceeded him. His ſecond, named 
had brought upon him his misfortunes: he added, | John of Eltham, from the place of his nativity, died 
that he was nevertheleſs extreamly afflicted at the | without iſſue in the prime of his age. In his bro- 
N 0 his people had taken to him: but if his grief | ther's reign, Jane, the eldeſt of his daughters, mar- 
could admit of any mitigation, it was from his lub- | ried David King of Scotland; his ſecond daughter 
jects goodneſs to his ſon, for which he thought him- | Eleanor, was wife of Renold duke of Gueldre. 
lelf highly obliged. on, | I ſhall finiſh the hiſtory of this reign with two Earthquake. | 
He relgns the After this anſwer, they proceeded to the ceremo- | events, of which I had no opportunity to make | 
$a. ny of the reſignation, which conſiſted in the few| mention elſewhere. The firſt was an earthquake, | 
tollowing formalities. The King reſigned into their | the moſt terrible that ever was felt in Great-Britain | 
hands his crown, ſcepter, and all the reſt of the re-| the ſecond was the aboliſhing of the order of tem- Extinction of | 
galia. After which Truſſel, addreſſing himſelf to] plars both in England and in all other chriſtian ſtates, the order of 
the King, ſpoke to him in a ſtyle which he had | This order was founded in Jeruſalem in the reign of -* tem- 
himſelf invented, having no precedent of ſuch a pro- Baldwin IV, for the defence of the holy ſepulcher, Par 
An unprece.. cedure 3 the words he made uſe of were theſe. I and of all pilgims from whatever part they came, 
<td proce. 4 William Truſſel f the parli is and Jeoffery de St. Ademar 
| "pa, 27 out ruſſel, attorney of the parliament, and | by Hugh de Paganis an Jeofiery . Ademar. 
ſubjet, of the whole Engliſh nation, declare to you, in | The knights of this order were firſt called the poor 
their name, and by their authority, that I re- | of the holy city; afterwards they had the name of 
; voke and renounce the homage I have done to | templars given them on account of their firſt houſe 
: 70 _ from this inſtant deprive you of all | being near the temple 3 which was the reaſon _ 
OL. 1, 6 D 4 
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Fw. II. all their houſes were called temples. | 
Ax' 1327+ was confirmed in the council of Troye 1127, and 
Woy=— their rules were drawn up by St. Bernard. 

After the deſtruction of the kingdom of Jeruſa- 


lem, which happened about the year 1186, this or- 
der ſpread iticlt throughout all the ſtates of curope, 
and greatly encreaſed by the liberality of the chri- 
{tians. Their riches ſoon changed their manners. 


In time their vices became ſo ſcandalous, and their 
pride ſo inſupportable, that they grew odtous to 


thoſe who, at the beginning of their inſtitution, 


held them in great eſteem. Philip the Fair Kiog 
of France, having reaſon to be diſpleaſed with thoſe 
in his kingdom, and not thinking the chaſtiſcment 


of the otienders ſufficient ſatisfaction, undertook, 
by the means of Pope Clement V, whom he won 
over to his intercſt, to deſtroy the whole order. 
In the brit place he ſcized upon all the templars in 
France, with the great maſter of the order, who 
reſicled in Cyprus; but, by the Popc's commands, 
was then at Paris: aſterwards, by a charge brought 
againſt them, that upon their entering, into the or- 
der they renounced Jcſus Chriſt, and ſpet upon the 


crucifix, he had filiy-feven of them Þburat 3 in which 


number was the great matter. To thelc accuſations, 
hercſy, ſodomy, and an infinite number of other 


Crimes were added. In compla ilance to the French 
King, Clement V carneſtiy ſolicited Edward II to 


follow the example of his brother-1n-law Philip. 


Alter many inftances, he at laſt obtained the having 


all the templars in England ſcizd on the fame day 


as they had been in France. Edward, induced by 
the hopes of making an advantage of their eſtates, 
which were very conſiderable, had a national ſynod 
held at London, in which they were condemned: 
but they met with milder treatment than in France. 
It was thought ſufficient to diſperſe them into diſe- 
rent monalteries to do penance, with an allowance 
of moderate penſions out of the revenues of their 


order. Theſe lirft ſcverities uſed againſt them in 


France and England, would doubtleſs have been 
thought ſufficient, if the deſign had been to correct, 
and not deſtroy, the order, Which was the relojution 
taken. Clement V, who in this pot agreeing 


Their order 


# „ 


with Philip the Fair, made a very rigorous inqui- 
fition, and admitted a great number of witneſſes, 
who not only charged ſome particular knights, but 
the whole order, with the moſt enormous crimes. It 
theſe depoſitions were true, one can hardly imagine 
how ſo deteſtable a ſociety could be among chrif- 
tians: but every body was not convinced of the ve- 
racity of thoſe evidences, eſpecially with regard to 
the whole order in general, Having thus paved the 
way, the Pope called a general council at Vienne in 
Dauphine, in which Philip would alfo be preſent, 
to puſh on the extinction of this order: but he did 
not find the council in the temper he wiſhed. The 
bahops could not conſent to condemn people who 
had neither been convicted, nor even cited to ap- 
pear before the council to make their defence. 
Phete procedures, which were from the Pope's ſole 
authority, without hearing any thing the order 
might alledge for their juſtification, did not ſeem 
ſufficient to the council, which required, that this 
affair ſhould be proceeded on juridically. Where- 
tore the Pope found himſelf under a neceſſity to make 
uſe of the plenitude ot his apoſtolical power; ſuſ- 
pending this order for ever, by a bull which was read 
in the ſecond ſeſſion. As the council was not prepared 
tor this, none durſt oppoſe the bull; their ſilence, 
according to a rule long eſtabliſhed, was talen for 
an approbation. This very bull reſerved to the 
holy tee the diſpoſition of the templars effects, 
which Clement ſoon after diſpoſed of to the hoſpi- 
tallers, or Knigts of St. John, now called knights of 
Malta. Edward, who had already ſcized upon 
che eſtates of the condemned order, vainly endea- 
voured to oppole the donation the Pope had made 
to the hoſpitallers, by iuſiſting upon the prerogatives 
of his crown, which gave him right to all confiſca- 


ſeſtion he had got. Thus the whole order of tem- 
plars futtered tie punithment, which it is not to be 
doubted ſome of their members deſerved, but which 
could not, according to all appearance, juſtly be in- 
flicted upon their whole body. 


The End of the Ninth Book, 
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Containing the Reigns of ED waRD III and RIcHARD II. 


EDWARD III. the Eleventh King of ExcLanp fince 


the ConQUEST. 


= H 1. Engliſh did not immediately expe- 
| rience, by Edward's being depoſed, the 
bleſſings with which their 2 had 
been flatter'd: it is true, they were de- 
livered from the commotions which diſ- 
ne the laſt reign 3 but than the troubles which 
ucceeded them, were altogether as grievous. The 
government of a weak and imprudent Prince, was 
not more dangerous, than that of a minor, under 
the tuition of an amorous mother, and a young un- 
experienced miniſter, of greater preſumption, and 


leſs capacity than the Spencers. The People very 
ſoon perceived the change was no way to their ad- 
vantage; tho', happily for them, Edward's minority 
was not of long duration. This young Prince no 
ſooner took the reigns of government i to his own 
hands, but he turned the ris{oryunes of the forego- 
ing reign into profivnity, and the intules ſuffered 
trom France and Stor, o trims and glory. 
A remarkable ex le, which groves the happinels 


of a ſtate, depend more on the pradence of a go- 
vernor, than upon e owl 19oth this we ſhall 


find 


tions: the troubles which haraſſed the kingdom du- 
ring his reign, would not allow his keeping the poſ- 


ow. II 
AN 1327. 
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Pow. III. find verify'd in the preſent reign, which is juſtly rank'd 
A* 1327. among the moſt illuſtrious of the Engliſh hiſtory. 

ay Upon the commiſſioners return from Kenelworth 
pacard III is with Edward's reſignation, the Prince his fon was 


achim d again proclaim'd by the name of Edward III, and! 

ad crown'd. vas crown'd in few days after. The Queen and 

Mortimer, whoſe intereſt it was to make the whole 

nation accomplices in their guilt, caus'd a medal to 

be ſtruck on this occaſion, which ſhew'd the peo- 

ple in general having conſented to the revolution; on 

the one fide the young King was repreſented touch- 

ing a heap of hearts with his ſceptre 3 the motto 

was, Populo dat jura volenti; He gives laws to 

« a willing people.“ On the reverſe, the fame 

Prince appear'd receiving a crown, which falls up- 

on his head; the motto, Non rapit, {ed recipit; 
He does not ſeize, but receives it. 

The parlia- Tho Edward was but fifteen years of age, yet 

nent nomi- he had a ripe judgment, and a penetration not 

ute Regents; ommon at thoſe years. However, to comply 

with the laws of the kingdom, there was a ne- 

ceſſity of appointing governors for the King, and 

a Regent for the kingdom. The parliament to this 

end elected twelve“ from among the biſhops, earls, 

and. barons 3 of whom Henry ot Lancaſter was de- 

but the Queen Clared the chief. The Qucen did not oppoſe this 

a mes the choice; but as ſhe had the power in her own hands, 

gorerumeut. ſhe took upon herſelf the adminiſtration, in which 

ſhe allow'd none to ſhare but her own creatures, 

Roger Mortimer, who had no leſs aſcendant over 

her, than young Spencer had over the late King, 

acted as prime miniſter, and became ſovereign di- 

rector of all the affairs of the kingdom. As the 

parliament was at the Queen's devotion, ſhe pro- 

Walſingham. cured a dower to be aflign'd her, which cxececdec 

two-thirds of the crown revenues. At the ſame time, 

an hundred marks a month were alloted for the 

maintenance of the late King; a ſum which was 

more than ſufficient for the expence they were at in 

maintaining that unfortunate Prince, who was very 

indecently treated in his confinement. | 

The animoſity the parliament had ihewn in all 

their procedure againſt Edward II, encouraged thoſe 


« * 


The parlia- 
ment revokes 
all the ſen- 
kee preſent their petitions for the being reſtored to their 
Rym. Fed. titles and eſtates. They were all favourably re- 
VIV. P. 245. cciv'd; and the parliament, to juſtiſy the ſtep they 
had taken, fet aſide all the judgments of the laſt 
reign, againſt the earl of Lancaiter and his adhe- 
rents, and againſt ſuch as had abetted the Queen's 
deſigns, They pretended, that they were all con- 
trary to law; and that it was evident they had been 
extorted by the power of the favourites. It is, per- 
haps, this which has made ſome hiſtorians ſay, that 
Edward III would begin his reign with a general 
amneſty which he granted his ſubjects : but if by 
this amneſty they mean the reverſing ihe judgments 
I have now mention'd, the honour oug;ht not to be 
attributed to this Prince. He not only acted paſſive 
himſelf, but it is very certain, the only motive for 
this procedure, was to caſt a ſlur upon the late ad- 
miniſtration, and to favour the partiſans of the 
Queen. It was with the fame view they prevail'd 
Pore the ca. On the King to be very inſtant with the court of 
nonizing of Rome for the canonization of the earl of Lan- 
the late earl of Caſter, beheaded at Pomfret: they made him tell 
Lancalter. the Pope in his letter, that the miracles wrought on 
the Prince's tomb, were a convincing proot that 
his puniſhment was a real martyrdom. In a word, 
every ſtep taken by the Queen and this parliament, 
tended to the juſtifying their conduct towards the 
late King: a conduct which had doubtleſs been 


LO IT 


The King re- 
quires of the 


— 


| trom his country) was drawn together. 


who had ſuffer'd during the Spencer's favour, to 


look*d upon as extreamly criminal, had it not been Fow. III. 
attended with a proſperous ſucceſs. 

The quiet England hoped to enjoy under this n-. 
King, who was in peace, or had a truce with all The King of 
his neighbours, was broke in upon by an irruption Scotland 
of the Scots upon the frontiers. Robert King of breaks the 
Scotland, tho* in a weak ſtate of health, and an ee. 
advanced age, relolved to make ſome advantage, 
tor his country, of Edward's minority: he beſide 
apprehended too much eaſe might enervate his ſub- 
jects. In the circumſtances he was, he thought it 
neceſſary to keep them in exerciſe, knowing they had 
to deal with a formidable enemy, who, notwithitand- 
ing they had made a truce, did not deſiſt from their 
pretenſions. Theſe are the moſt viſible reaſons for 
this rupture, which Buchanan no otherwiſe juſtiſics, 
thanby ſaying, we muſt ſuppoſe Robert had ver 
cogent reaſons for it; but whatever they were, thts 
Prince ſent ear] Murray and Sir James Douglas, 
with an army of twenty thouſand men, to ravage 
the Engliſh trontiers. Edward, at the news of this 
irruption, felt in his heart an ardent deſire to ſigna- 
lize himſelf in the defence of his kingdom. Tho? the 
Regents in his rame had no great inclination for war, 
yet they did not think it their intereſt to bear with 
ſuch an inſult: their authority might have ſuffer? 1, 
had they on this occaſion diſcover'd any ſigns of 
waenkneſs or puſillanimity. 

The opinion of the coumcil agreeing with the 
Kings deſires, an army of ſixty thouſand men (com- Edward draws 
prizing the troops John of Ia mault had brought together u hu- 
The whole 
army being come to York, and the King rde een the 
place himſelf at cheir head, a quarrel happen d between Angęliſi croops 
che Engliſh and the troops of Haynault, which caus'd and thote of 
a great effuſion cf blood. As the former were the Heynaule, 
agreſſors, ſatisſaction could not be given to the Jat- Fchad. 
ter, without diſguſting the army: wheretore, the 
court was obliged to make a longer ſtay at York 
than was deſign'd, to ſeek means to appeaſe this 
difference beſore they took the field. This delay ; 
gave the Scots leifure to paſs the Tine, between vage the tron- 
Carliſle and Newcaltle, and to ravage the country 3 88 
lying on this ſide that river, after a very barbarous nan. 
manner. They had four thouſand men at arms; 
their other troops were mounted on ſmall horſes, 
that they might with greater eaſe make their inroads 
and retreats. This news haſten'd the King's de- 
parture. Tho' he did not know exactly where the 
enemy was, yet he began his march in ſearch of 
them, guided only by the houſes he found on his 
way reduced to aſhes, and ſtill ſmoaking. Not- 
withſtanding all the expedition he could make, it 
was not poſſible for him to overtake them. As 
they had no foot, and but little baggage, their 
marches were ſo extraordinary, that they not only 
were got out of reach of the Englith army, but 
there was no following them by their track. The 
uncertainty of diſcovering the place of their retreat, 
making the King deſpair of finding them, he called 
a council of war upon this ſubject. As from a con- 
tusd rumour they concluded the Scots had not re- 
paſs'd the Tine, the reſolution was taken to expect 
them on the other ſide that river, near the place 
where it was thought they would croſs to retire 
into their own conntry. The Engliſh army had 
no ſooner paſs'd the Tine, but they were oblig'd 
to return, as they could find no ſubſiſtence on the 
north of that river. 

While the time was ſpent in theſe marches and 
countermarches, the uncertainty of finding the ene- 


my gave the King great uneaſinels. As he knew 


* The archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the biſhops of Hereford, Wincheſter, and Worceſter, Thomas Brotherton earl 
mund earl of Kent, John earl Warren, Thomas lord Wake, Henry lord Peircy, Oliver lord Ingham, and John lord 
Henry earl of Lancaſter was to have the care of his perſon. 
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Ep w. III. not what road to take in ſearch of them, he pub- 
A' 1327. liſh'd in his army, that he would confer the honour 
ot knighthood, and give a penſion of one hundred 
pounds ſterling to the man who ſhould bring him 
certain tidings of the enemy. The hope of ſo great 
a reward awaken'd the induſtry of fo many, that he 
was not long beſore he receiv'd information of what 
he was ſo deſirous to know: but it was not without 
ſome conſuſion he learn'd, that the enemies whom 
he ſought with ſuch carneſtneſs, were not above ſix 
Edward over- miles diſtant from him. He immediately march'd 
takes, but can- towards them, in hope of fighting them the fame 
not engage day: but he did not long enjoy the pleaſure this 
3 hope had given him. The Scots general, who was 
hiſt. of Edw, inform'd of his approach, was encamp'd over- againſt 
HI. Stanhope park, upon a hill, at the foot of which 
was the river Were, which is not indeed deep, but 
ſo full of rocks, that the paſſage is extreamly diffi- 
cult. However deſirous Edward was of engaging 
them, he perceiv*d, to his very great mortification, 
that he could not attack them, without expoling 
his army to manifeſt danger. It was a galling mor- 
tification to a young Prince, thirſting airer glory, to 
have his enemies in view, and not be able to en- 
gage them : he did not however deſpair of finding 
the means. As he judged of their courage from 
his own, he {cnt them word, that he would leave a 
paſſage tor their paſſing the river, and taking what 
ground they ſhould think proper, by withdrawing 
to a convenient diſtance, or that he would go over 
to their ſide on the ſame conditions. The Scots 
gencrals anſwer'd, that the Engliſh army being three 
times their number, it would be too great raſhneſs 
in them to accept the terms: that they were reſolv'd 
to keep their poſt, ard that it was the King's buſi- 
ncls to diſlodge them, if he thought it for his in- 
tereſt to undertake it: however, as they apprehend- 
ed Edward, by amuling them with conditions, de- 
ſigi?d to pals the river in ſome other place, they 
retired in the night, and encamp'd in one more 
commodious than that they quitted. They had not 
only the Were before thein, but their flanks were 
ſecured by inacceſſible hills and marſhes, Which 
put them out of all appretenfiors of being attack'd, 
tho' the Engliſh ſhould paſs the river higher up. 
Edward, in{ornvd of their motion, follow'd them, 
the Were being ſtill between the two armies ; but 
finding them in ſo acceſſible a poſt, he made them 
the ſame offer as before, and receiv'd from them 
the ſame anſwer, | 
Bold action of While the two armics faced each other without 
Sir James *coming to blows, Sir James Douglas, one of the 
Douglas. Scots generals, crolsd the river at ſome diſtance 
from the two camps, with only two hundred horſe. 
With this handful of men, he ſtole into the Eng- 
liſh camp, and penetrated cven to the King's tent, 
where he caus'd a terrible alarm. *Tis probable 
lis deſign was to carry off that Prince, but not ſuc- 
ceeding, he retired with little loſs. At length, after 
The Scots the two armies had continued a fortnight in their 
withdraw. poſts, the Scots drew off in the night, and march- 
ing too haſtily to be overtaken by the Engliſh, re- 
tired into their own country. They had got at 
ſuch a diſtance when Edward receiv'd news of their 
retreat, that he did not think fit to purſue them. 
Many, from that inſtant, attributed the ill ſucceſs 
of this campaign to Mortimer, and ſuſpected his 
having held intelligence with the enemies, to fa- 
cilitate the means of their retreat without a bat- 
tle. Edward, having nothing farther to apprehend 
from the Scots, rcturn'd to York, very much mor- 
tified at his having been diſappointed in his re- 
venge. He was no ſooner in this city, than he diſ- 
banded his army, and made a very noble preſent 


country, | 


— Eo v 
to John of Haynault, ſending him back to his 
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While Edward was 8 in this expedition, — 


the King his father, cloſely confined in Kenelworth 
caſtle, paſſed a very melancholy life, not being al- 
lowed to take the leaſt diverſion. He often wrote 
to the Queen his wite, to entreat her moderating 
the ſeverity of his confinement : but nothing was 
capable of mitigating her cruelty towards a huſ- 
band whom ſhe herſelf had reduced to fo deplora- 
a condition, tho”, at leaſt from her, he had not me- 
rited ſo inhuman a treatment. Had ſhe dared to 
have followed her inclinations, ſhe would have made 
no anſwer to his letters: but as it was her intereſt to 
blind the publick by this correſpondence, ſhe was 
well enough pleaſed to keep it up. She often ſent him 
linen, cloaths, and ſmall preſents, to perſuade the 
credulous people, that ſhe made a ſacrifice of her 
affection to the publick good. Edward himſelf 
was not ſo eaſily deceived, as he could not but be 
convinced ſhe was the only cauſe of all his misfor- 
tunes; and it is certain ſhe never had aſſurance 
enough to ſee him. She would not even {uffer the 
King her ſon to ſhew any marks of duty to his 
unhappy father, left by the viſit he might be in- 
'ormed of lome things, to which ſhe wiſhed he might 
tor ever be a ſtranger ; for this reaſon, tho* the cap- 
tive King earneſtly deſired to ſce them both, and 
olten aſked in what he had ſo far offended them, as 
to be denied that comfort, yet could he never ob- 
tain his requeſt. 


The rigorous treatment of this unhappy Prince, Tragical enl 


began to touch the hearts of the Engliſh, naturally * 
generous, with compaſion. Henry of Lancaſter, 
to whole care he was entruſted, daily abated of his 
ſeverity, and uſed him with a lenity which gave him 
lome glimpſe of hopes that he might yet recover his 
liberty. This Prince, beſide his generoſity, had an- 
other motive for his procedure, which was, the 
Qucen's irregular behaviour towards Mortimer; and 
his arrogrnce, which made him hateful to all. As 


Lancaſter was not upon his guard in diſſembling his 


ſentiments, the Queen and Mortimer ſuſpected his 
having formed the deſign of reſtoring the depoſed 
King. This ſuſpicion, whether well or ill-grounded, 
produced a very fatal effect, as it determined them 
to prevent the danger which they apprehended. 
Wich this view they reſolved to remove the King 
from a keeper whom they miſtruſted, and put him 
into ſuch hands as they could better rely on. Sir 
John Matrevers and * Gourney, both of them, 
trom the brutality of their tempers, proper impli- 
ments for the employment deſigned them, received 
orders to remove Edward from Kenelworth to Bark- 
ley caſtle F. It was ſcarcely poſſible that the un- 
fortunate Prince could fall into worſe hands. They 
at firſt conducted him to Corfe, from thence to 
Briſtol, and at length to Barkley-caſtle, deſigned for 
his laſt place of confinement. In this journey they 
treated him with great barbarity; their inhumanity 
was carried to ſuch a length, as to make him be 
ſhaved in the open field, with cold water out of a 
muddy ditch. Whatever conſtancy he had hitherto 
ſhewn, he could not, on this occaſion, help bewail- 
ing his unhappy fate, and ſhewing how ſenſibly he 
was touched with it. While he reproached the bar- 
barous men with the cruelty of their treatment, he 
told them, that all they could do, ſnould not de- 
prive him of warm water to be ſhaved with; at the 
lame time guſhing into a flood of tears. His ene- 
mies hoped the trouble and fatigues which they 
made him ſuffer, would put an end to his days : but 
notwithſtanding his mercileſs keepers ſerved them 
with a barbarous zeal, and were as cruel as inſo- 


* Daniel ſays, Sir Thomas Gourney the elder. 


— 


+ In Gloceſterſhire, 
lent 


f Edward Il. 
amere, 


nd 
II. 


ourney, 
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Puniſhment of Gourney was ſeiz d at Burgos, and by t 


itation baffled their at- 


tion, gave the authors of his misfortune continual 
alarms. *Ti4s ſaid, that Adam Orleton biſhop of 
Hereford, one of the Queen's miniſters, ſent with 
theſe orders, a latin letter, in which, by a baſe equi- 
voque, he at the ſame time advis'd them to murder 
Edward, and exhorted them to abſtain from fo foul 
a crime. In effect, the terms attributed to him, 
admit of both interpretations, according to the 
manner of pointing. (1) Theſe orders were no 
ſooner. come, but the two keepers, knowing the 


interpretation they were to make, enter'd Edward's 


chamber to put them in execution. This Prince, 
being then in his bed, they threw a pillow upon 
his face, to prevent his being heard: after which, 
with an unexemplary barbarity, they put a horn 
pipe into his body, thro' which they thruſt a red- 
hor iron, which burnt his intrails. It was thus this 
unhappy Prince finifh*d his days; ſuffering ſuch 
violent tortures in his death, that notwithſtanding 
the precaution of his murderers, his cries were heard 
at a great diſtance. To conceal this infamous fact, 
his two butchers ſent for ſome of the inhabitants 
of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who having examin'd the 
corpſe, and Ending no marks of violence, concluded 
that he dy'd a natural death. This verdict, which 
they took care to have atteſted by witneſſes, was 
immediately ſpread throughout the kingdom tor 
the information of the people. 


The misfortunes of this Prince, whom his ene- 


mies perſecuted without mercy, began to awaken 
the compaſſion of the Engliſh, when they had no 
longer reaſon to fear him : but this compaſſion was 
not active; though their hatred would not ſuffer 
them to be at reſt *till they had intirely uudone 
him. It would, indeed, be difficult to vindicate 
his conduct : but we cannot tax thoſe with par- 
riality, who aſſert, that his errors did not me- 
rit the puniſhment he underwent. He was pu- 
niſh'd himſelf for wanting reſolution to puniſh his 
favourites. A very vſeful leſſon for all Princes, but 
uch a one, as few know how to make advantage 
of! His ſufferings (which couid not always be 
conceal'd) excited ſuch compaſſion, that he was, 
after his death, eſteem'd a faint ; fo eaſily do peo- 
ple paſs from one extream to another. His body 
was immediately bury'd, without any pomp, in the 
church of Gloceſter : but ſome time after, the King 
his ſon rais'd a ſtately monument for him in the 
lame church. The murderers of this Prince were 
lo far from receiving the reward they iy wx for 
their paricide, that they were obliged to fly beyond 
lea, to avoid being puniſh'd for it. Even thoſe 
who employ'd them, to cloak the ſhare they bore 
in the crime, were the moſt induſtrious in making 
a ſtrick ſearch to diſcover them. Three _ after, 

e King of 
Caſtile's order, conducted to Bayonne 3 from whence 
Edward order'd his being tranſported to England; 
but by ſome intrigue; which hiſtory has not ſuffi- 
ciently diſcover'd,; he was bebendel at ſea. Ma- 
trevers lived in baniſhment, in ſome part of Ger- 
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I. lent in the methods wo core to that end; yet many, where he had conceaPd himſelf : but divine Enw. III. 
7. the ſtrength of his conſt 
A tempts. Theſe flagitious wretches, finding their ſe- 


vengeance did not ſtop at the puniſhment of theſe An?, 1 q27. 
two miſcreants; the Queen, Mortimer, and their w=w=— 
accomplices, were made ſenſible of its effects. We 
may, perhaps, be allow'd to look upon the violent, 
or untimely deaths of all Edward III's deſcendants, 
and the civil wars which afflicted England, as we 
ſhall hereafter find, under the poſterity of this ſame 
King, as a conſequence of the fame vengeance. | 
The death of Edward II, put a ſtop to the com- Ax' 1228. 
motions which began to be viſible in the kingdom, Marriage of 
The King, by his father's death, which he believ'd Edward III. 
natural, was delivered from the ſcruples he had up- 
on his account; and being in a ſtate of tranquility, 
took the opportunity of this calm, to ſolemnize his 
marriage with Philippa of Haynault, concluded by 
his mother at Valenciennes. The ceremoiiy was 
3 at York, the King being in that city after 
1s return from the campaign. The new Qcen, 
in ſome little time after, was crown'd with the uſual 
ſolemnities. e 
The rejoicings for the King's marriage, and the The Ki:g 
Queen's coronation, being over, the K ing call'd a conſults his 
parliament to meet at Northampton, thut he might parliament on 
take their advice in affairs of very great importance. K 5 0 
The firſt was, concerning the regency of France, to oo © Gag 
which he pretended, on the death of his unkle Charles ; 
the Fair; which happend in the beginning of this 
year. I ſhall make farther mention of this pre- 
tenſion in another place. The ſecond related to a 
peace with Scotland, proposd to him by Robert 
Bruce. Queen Iſabella and Mortimer, who held 
the reins of government, judging a war contrary to 
their intereſt, earneſtly deſired a peace: on the other 
hand, the King of Scotland finding he was no 
longer able to ſupport the fatigues of war, defired to 
paſs the remainder of his days in quiet. Again, as 
his infirmities foretold his approaching death, he 
was glad, by a peace with the Engliſh, to prevent 
the accidents which might attend a war in the mina- 
rity of his ſon David, who was but ſeven years 019. 
The parliament being entirely devoted to the Queen's 
intereſt, there was no difficulty found in obtaining 
their approbation to enter upon a treaty z the con- 
cluſion of which was equally defired by each party. 
The Queer-mother and Mortimer for the Engliſh, Treaty of 
and Douglas tor the Scots, negociated this Peace. It peace between 
was very ſoon concluded, and ſeal'd by the mar- Cn 1 
riage of David the Scots Princg, with Jane, Ed- ä 
wards ſiſter, tho' both infants. | 
Moſt of the Engliſh ſaw, with diſpleaſure, a Edward gives 
negociation of peace entered upon, which, in all up all his pre- 
probability, would give them no new advantage. eee 1 
They had, however, comforted themſelves with 
the hopes of the quiet it might procure them, had 
not Iſabella's and Mortimer's haſte to conclude this 
treaty, cauſed their making ſuch conceſſions to tlie 
Scots King, as he could not even have hoped after 
the gaining ſeveral victories. By their ſelf- intereſted 
councils, Edward deſiſted from all pretenſions, as well 
to the ſovereignty over, as to the property of, Scot- 
land. At the ſame time they reſtored to Robert all 
the titles and proofs which could ſupport the ſovereign- 
ty of the Kings of England over that kingdom: among 
theſe was the famous * Ragmar's- roll, ſigned by John 
Baliol, and all the Scots lords, containing the rights 
of the crown of England. All this was followed by 
a reſtitution of the crown, the ſcepter and jewels, 


a ä 1 


(1) Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum eſt. 

Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum eſt. 
To kill Edward fear not, tis good. 
To kill Edward fear, tis not good. 


8 


——_— 


In Engliſh, the different placing the negative 7, makes the difference of the ſenſe, as is obvious. TY 
* Ragman's roll, more properly Ragimund's roll; ſo call'd from Ragimund, a legate in Scotland; who calling before him 


Vol. I. 


all the beneficed clergy of that kingdom, made them, upon oath, give in the true value of their beneſices; according to which, 


they were afterwards tax'd by the court of Rome. Jacob's L. Dict. which differs widely from Rapin. 
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Ep w. III. which Edward I had brought from Edinburgh, and 
Ax' 1328. generally of every thing which could any way be 
an evidence of the ſovercignty of England over the 
Edward III Kingdom of Scotland. If this had been the pure 
obere what, Effect of juſtice, to repair in ſome meaſure the 
obert what- | 4 | 
ever Edward 1 wrongs Edward I had done Scotland; far from 
had taken out thinking this procedure ſtrange, it would have 
of Scotland. claimed our approbation as a very chriſtian action 
but as the wor was well convinced, that the Queen 
and Mortimer did not act from ſuch a motive, and 
as the people were beſide | i mms in favour of 
Edward I's right, this reſtitution grew a general 
diſcontent. They complained, that it was purchaſ- 
ing, at a very dear rate, a peace which was neither 
honourable nor neceſſary : that, by this ſhametul 
rreaty, all the blood ſpilled, and all the treaſure ex- 
' pended for the corqueſt of Scotland, were abſo- 
Naa thrown away: that the Queen, who under 
pretence of the King her huſband's incapacity, had 
deprived him of his dignity, plainly ſhewed how 
little capable ſhe herſelt was of governing the king 
dom; the errors which Edward had fallen into, 
during his reign, being no way comparable to this, 
which ſhe committed in the very firſt year of her 
adminiſtration, Notwithſtanding all theſe murmurs, 
the Queen and Mortimer had intereſt enough in the 
parliament to procure their approbation of the peace, 
and their opinion, that the ſum of thirty thouſand 
marks, which Robert engaged to pay in three years, 
was a ſufficient recompence for every thing reſtored 
to Scotland. Thus, tor the moſt part, it happens, 
that thoſe who, by extraordinary means, undertake 
the reformation of a ſtate, ſhew in the ſequel, they 
had nothing leſs in view than the publick good 
which pretence was nothirg more than a ſtalking 
horſe to their private intereſt. | 

In conſequence of the treaty lately concluded, the 
marriage of Jane the King's ſiſter, was ſolemniz'd at 
Berwick. Soon atter Mortimer, tor the pretended 
ſervice he had newly done his maſter, was rewarded 
with the title of earl of March; which the King 
conferred on him in a full parliament. John of El- 
tham, the King's brother, was created earl of Corn- 
wall, and James Butler car] of Ormond. 

Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other lords, diſ- 
contented at the Queen and Mortimer's having 
uſurped all the authority, contrary to the deſign of 
the parliament, which had named twelve lords for 
the adminiſtration of publick affairs, abſented them- 
ſelves from this ſeſſion. The tragical death of Ed- 
ward II, and the treaty Jately concluded with Scot- 
land, giving them a plauſible colour for complaint, 
they had begun to cabal together, and to lay plans 
for .the reformation of the government. As it was 
not ealy to keep a conſpiracy ſecret, in which were 
a number of accomplices, the Queen and favourite 
ſoon received information of it. The carl'of Lan- 
caſter, whom they look d _= as the author of this 
plot, and chief of the malcontents, was the firſt 
victim they reſolved to ſacrifice to their own ſecu- 
rity. An accident that ſoon after happened, gave them 

an opportunity, and which they W to lay hold on, 
Dugdale, for putting their deſign in execution. Lancaſter 
V. U. p- 73. had a private quarrel with the lord Holland, whom 
Henry of Lan- he looked upon as a capital enemy of his family, 
caſter give and as one of the principal authors of the death of 
the Queen a . | 
colour to at- his brother ear] Thomas. Some threatening words, 
tack him. which he let drop againſt his enemy, inſtigated a 
knight of his retinue, named Thomas Whiters, 
to watch an opportunity for revenging his maſter z 
which he ſoon after found, at the breaking up of 
the parliament, and, killing the lord Holland, took 
refuge in the palace of Lancaſter z whence the rei- 
| terated orders of the court could not force him. The 
The Queen a- Queen and the earl of March, were not diſpleaſed 
nimates the at their enemy having given them fo fair a pretence 
Em againſt 


The Engliſh 


murmur. 


David's mar— 
riage with 
Jane. 
Mortimer 1s 
made carl of 
March, and 
James Butler 
earl of Or- 
mond. 


Diſcontent of 
ſome lords. 


”_ ST * 
ʒÿ3Nů . —— 


to incence the King againſt him. They inſinuated | 


— 

OOK X. 
to the young Prince, yo” it was of the laſt impor- 
tance to prevent any, of whatever quality, putting A 
a ſtop to the courſe of juſtice by undertaking * S IE, 
tect criminals z that it was acting as a ſovereign, - 
and it might very well be . that who- 
ever arrogated to himſelf ſuch a power, deſigned to 
extend it farther, at the expence of the royal autho- 
rity, and was forming ſome conſpiracy to diſturb 
the tranquility of the ſtate. This envenomed dif- 
courſe animated the young King, who reſolved to 
chaſtiſe Lancaſter*s diſobedience. 

The earl was no ſooner acquainted with the de- 

ſign taken to attack him, but he made his prepara- for his 

. - 3 Own 
tions for defence, and formed an aſſociation; in defence. 
which were Edmund earl of Kent, and Thomas ear] 4 league . 
of Norfolk, the King's unkles; the lord Beaumont, Sein the 
judge Truflel, and other lords, who all took the re- 3 


: 5 Maniſeſto of 
ſolution to repel force with force, in caſe they were the confede- 
attacked. At the ſame time they publiſhed a ma- rates. 
niteſto, containing the motives of their having re- 
courie to arms, drawn from the grievances the 
kingdom fuffered, and the publick good. They 
declared they had taken arms. | 

I. To oblige the Queen to depoſite in the ex- 
chequer the revenue ſhe had got aſſigned her, which 
by tar exceeded the cuſtomary dower of the Queen's. 

II. To put a ſtop to the exactions and uſurpa- 
tions of thoſe who goyerned in the King's name. 

III. To puniſh thoſe who had betrayed the king- 
dom in the Scots war. 

IV. To examine into the reaſon why the decree 
of the parliament, which had nominated twelve 
lords for the adminiſtration of the government, du- 
ring the King's minority, was not comply'd with, 

V. To endeavour at the making a ſtrict enquiry, 
with regard to the death of Edward the King's fa- 
ther, after he had been taken out of their hands, ta 
whoſe care he was entruſted by parliament. 

VI. To enquire after thoſe who had ſeized on the 
late King's treaſures without accounting for them. 

VII. That the publick might be informed by 
what advice the King, in his minority, had given 
up all his right to Scotland, and returned all the 
deeds by which fuch his right might have been 
upheld and juſtified, 

VIII. To bring thoſe perſons to account who 
had counſelled the King to marry his ſiſter to Da- 
vid Bruce, ſon of the principal enemy of the Eng- 
liſh nation. | 0 | 

Theſe articles; copies of which they took care 
to ſpread throughout the kingdom, very ſenſibly 


affected the Queen and the earl of March, who were 


viſibly ſtruck at: but inſtead of loſing time in juſti- 

tying their conduct, which indeed could be very ill 

excuſed, they took another method; repreſenting 

to the King, that the perſons who had taken arms 

deſigned to pluck the crown from his head; crat- 

tily inſinuating, that his two unkles, and Henry of 
Lancaſter, who was grandſon to Henry III, had 

laid a deſign to exclude the poſterity of Edward II 

from the Throne, of which that Prince had been 
declared unworthy; as if the faults of the father 

ought to be puniſhed in the children. The young The King re 
King, who no way ſuſpected his mother, 


thoſe to their obedience, whom he already look*d enten 
upon as rebels, He even began to make prepara- 

tions for the executing his deſign. It is very pro- 

bable, this affair had been attended with melancholy 
conſequences, if the archbiſhop of Canterbury had 

not very zealouſly interpoſed to ſtop the courſe of 2 
theſe commotions. * 18 prelate inſinuated to the The archbi- 


Queen, that the manifeſto of the malcontents was hop 6 1 

ſo ſpecious, and the grievances of which they com. eee, 4 pro. 
plained, of ſuch a nature, that it was to be feared cure a peace 

all the people would ſide with them. The Queen, 

who readily underſtood what the archbiſhop only 


hinted, 


Epw. It. 


He Prepares 


liſtening tO ſolves to a 
this accuſation, reſolved to employ force, and reduce niſ the mal 


d 
— 


222 — 


N 


dor. Il 
Ax' | 328 . 


The malcon- 
tents accept 
at amneſty I 


ſentment againſt them, of which the earl of Kent 


Ax? 1329. 
Neath of the 
Kingof Scots: 
I ton David 
ficceeds him. 


The carl of 
Much daily 
rdershimſel 
more 0d10Us, 
Wallingh, 


The earl of 
Rent diſcon- 


tented. 


of this Princeſs, the arrogance of the favourite, the 


wickedneſs of the plot in which he had unhappily 
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hinted, viz. that the danger was not lefs for her than 
for the malcontents, if ſhe attempted to drive them 
to extremities, was eaſily perſuaded to liſten to an 
accommodation; to which the malcontents them- 
ſelves were not averſe: as their party was not as 
yet ſufficiently pony to puſh things the length 
they wiſhed, their deſign in pubhſhing a manifeſto, 
was no other than to ſhew the Queen to what ſhe 
would expoſe herſelf ſhould ſhe attempt to cruſh 
them. Thus, without farther inſiſting on grievances, 
they accepted the pardon the archbiſhop! procured 
them, upon the paying ſorne fines, and the baniſhment 
of Beaumont, T'ruflel, and the murderer of lord Hol- 
und; which three were excepted in the amneſty, 
On this occaſion, the earl of March pretended to 
favour the Princes; but he cheriſhed a warm re- 


became the victim. | 

'The gallant Robert, King of Scotland, did not 
long enjoy the glorious peace he had concluded with 
England. H died with great eaſe and tranquility ; 
with the comfort of having delivered his country 
{rom the dominlon of the Engliſh, and firmly ſettled 
his own family upon the throne. It is not without 
reaſon that the Scots rank him among the molt il- 
juſtrious of their Kings, as the reſtorer of their 
monarchy. This Prince, upon his death-bed, re- 
commended three things in a particular manner to 
thoſe whom he had appointed Regents during the 
minority of his ſon David, who was but eight years 


of age. The firſt, never to hazard a battle in the 
kingdom. The ſecond, in caſe of any rupture be- 


tween the two nations, never to agree to a long 
truce with England. The third, to have a conſtant 
eye to the tranſactions in that kingdom, leſt they 
{ſhould be ſurprized when they were not in a poſture 
of defence. | FT. 
The earl of March, ſupported by the favour of 
the Queen-mother, was raiſed to ſuch an height of 
power, that he acted more like a ſovereign than a 
miniſter. He diſpoſed not only of all the poſts in 
the kingdom, but of the publick revenues, with an 
authority and arrogance pretty common with favou- 
rites, and which does not leſs contribute to their for- 
tune, than to the making them hateful. The earl's 
extraordinary intereſt awakened the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, who had not changed their temper with the 
depoſing of Edward II; and who had no greater eſteem 
for this new favourite, than they had formerly ſhewn 
for Gaveſton and Spencer. Edmund earl of Kent, the 
King's unkle, was the chief of thoſe who moſt openly 
ſpoke their ſentiments on this ſubject. This Prince had 
no greater genius for buſineſs, than his brother Ed- 
ward II; but he was naturally good and generous. 
He had, however, been drawn in by the artifices of 
Ifabella, to join her againſt his own brother, not 
imagining things would have been carried to ſo great 
a length. The government was changed before 
he had the time to reflect on the conlequences of 
the Queen's undertaking. The irregular conduct 


ſudden death of the late King, and the errors com- 
mitted in the adminiſtration of publick affairs, at 
length opened his eyes, and he ſaw, with grief, the 


engaged. Generous fouls cannot eaſily diſſemble 
their opinions. This, Prince, little verſed in the 
maxims of policy, was not careful enough to con- 
ceal the affliction he was under for what had paſſed, 
and for what he every day obſerved. He had, 
without heſitation, ſided with Henry of Lancaſter, 
during the laſt commotions; by which he ſhewed, | 
that it would not be his fault if the face of affairs 
was not changed. This was ſufficient 'to make 
Iſabella and the earl of March haſten his ruin, in 
the dread they were of their own being ſoon brought 


on. To this end, they laid for him ſo plain a bate, | 


that it is ſurprizing this Prince could be Jured by it. 


Epw. III. 


As no hold could be taken on his conduct, there An? 1320. 
was a neceſſity to deſtroy him, ſo to order affairs 


that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, and his de- 


ſtruction ſeems ſurprizing. With this view his ene- The Queen 


mies employed ſome people about him, who pre- 
tending to be his friends, artfully infinuated, that his 
brother Edward II was ſtill alive, and that the ru- 


and Mortimer 
lay a ſnare 
for this Prince. 


mour of his death. was ſpread with no other view .Impoſed upon 
than to prevent the commotions which his favourers With a ſtory of 


might ſtir up: adding, that he was cloſely confir'd ; 
in Corfe-caſtle, where none had the liberty to ſee : 
him but his ſervants, who were ſhut up with him. 
This pretended ſecret was ſupported by ſeveral. cir- 
cumſtances, and confirmed by the evidence of many 
conſiderable perſons, among whom were two bi- 
ſhops, who either were deceived themſelves, or 
helped to deceive Edmund. He himſelf had at- 
tended the obſcquies of his brother; but what had 
been lately told him, and a rumour agreeable to 
this fecret, which, by the wiles of his enemies began 
to be ſpread at court, together with the deſire he 
had that his information ſhould prove a truth, 
caſily perſuaded him, that it was poſſible he had 
een deceived by. an imaginary funcral. 


Edward II be- 


ng ſtill alive. 


Full ot He forms the 


this thought, he reſolved to leave no means un- defign of pro- 
eſſayed to procure the liberty of this pretended curing lis Ii 


priſoner. He had, however, ſome ſcruples with re- 
gard to the oath he had taken to his nephew; 
but he was ſoon delivered from that uncaſireſs. 
*Þ is ſaid, that having receiv'd a commiſſion to re- 
pair to Rome, and ſolicite the canonization of the 
late eari of Lancaſter, he took that opportunity to 
conſult John XXII on this affair ; and that the 
Pope (tho' I know not on what ground this is aſ- 
ſerted) not only approved his deſign, but com- 
manded him, under the penalty of excommunication, 
to put it in execution. Edward no ſooner found 
himſelf ſupported by ſuch an authority, than all 


his ſcruples vaniſh'd : wherefore, without farther he- To which end 
ſitation, he left Avignon, fully reſolv'd to uſe his heattempts 
utmoſt endeavours for the free ing his brother, whom ſeveral me- 


he thought {till in priſon : but as this belief was 
grounded on rumour, the certainty of which was 
not well aver'd, he ſent a monk, his confidant, to 
be aſſured of the truth. The authors of this plot 
had not neglected to have it Whiſper'd in the neigh- 
bourhood of the caſtle, that Edward was ſtill there. 
The monk going into thoſe quarters to get private 
informations, for this reaſon, - found all the inhabi- 
tants thereabouts fully perſuaded that it. was fo. 
This falſe report having made an impreſſion on him, 
he, under pretence of lome buſineſs with the gover- 
nor of the caſtle, aſk'd him, if there was any foun- 
dation for what was reported concerning Edward, 
The officer, who. had recciv'd his inſtructions, an- 


ods. 


ſwer'd the monk after a manner which confirmed 


him in his opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhew'd 
him, tho? at a great diſtance, a man ſitting at table, 
who was ſerved with great reſpect, and by this con- 
vinced - him he had not been impos'd upon. The 
report of the monk having ſtrengthen'd Edmund in 
his belief, he went in perſon to Corfe-caſtle, and, 
without making the leaſt doubt, deſired to be ſhewn 
to his brother's apartment. The perfidious gover- 
nor, counterfeiting a furprize, that the Prince knew 
the ſecret, did not deny Edward's being in the 
caſtle 3 but told him, he had ſtrict orders to let no 
perſon ſee him. This confeſſion made Edmund 
{till more preſſing; but finding the governor in- 
flexible, he intruſted him with a letter tor the pri- 
ſoner, in which he aſſured him, he would Zzealouſly 
ſet about procuring his liberty. This letter was 
* carry d tothe Queen, who ſhew'd it to 
the King her ſon, magnifying the danger he was in 
by the intrigues of his unkle, It was eaſy for her 


to obtain the King's permiſſion to ſecure the re 
| | 0 
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He is ſeiz'd, 


condemn'd 
and executed, 
March 19. 


which he was condemn'd ; but the executioner be- 


Affairs of Bd! 


of this Prince: he was far from ſiiſpecting that his 
mother had herſelf contrived this plot. The King 
having conſented to what was required of him, they 
contriv*d to ſeize Edmund at Wincheſter, where the 
parliament then fate. He was brought to a trial be- 


tore his peers, and his own letter ſhew'd him; which | 


he could not deny. He cven confeſs'd, that ſeveral 
lords, eſpecially the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhop of onion, were accomplices in his deſign, 
and that they had advis'd him to haſten the putting 
it in execution. This confeſſion proving an inten- 
tion to alter the government, he was condemn'd to 
loſe his head. The execution ſoon follow'd the ſen- 
tence. All the day appointed for his death, the 
Queen and Mortimer kept ſo cloſe to the King, 
that none could approach him to intercede for a 
Prince ſo nearly related to him. It is even ſaid, 
he knew nothing of the ſentence paſs'd upon his 
unkle, nor of his deſign'd execution, 'till it was too 
late. However that may have been, Edmund was 
led to the ſcaffold to undergo the puniſhment to 


ing run away, he continued upon the ſcaffold from 
noon *till night before any could be found who 
would do the office of the fugitive. At length, a 
marſhal's man, prevaiPd upon by the force of mo- 
ney, undertook the execution. Thus this Prince 
periſh'd at the age of twenty-eight. He left two 
tons, who dy'd young, and two daughters, the 
oungeſt of whom was the moſt beautiful lady of 
her tune. Her ſecond huſband was the renown*d 
Prince of Wales, her couſin, fon of Edward III. 
Edmund was the only one proſecuted for the imagi- 
nary crime which brought him to the ſcaffold ; 
tho?, according to his: depoſitions, ſeveral others 
ought to have undergone the ſame ſeverity of the 
law ; but the authors of the plot required this only 
victim : beſide, they were cautious of making too 
ſtrict an enquiry into the affair, leſt they ſhould 
give an opportunity of diſcovering what was their 
intereſt to conceal, - Farther, it is very likely that 
the perſons Edmund accus'd in his depoſitions, were 
traitors wrought upon by his enemies to lead him 
to, and puſh him down this precipice. 


the tranſactions in England during Edward's mino- 
rity, it is convenient to make mention of the affairs 
he had with France, e're he took upon him the ad- 
miniſtration of the government. ot only the or- 
der of time requires this method, but it is neceſſary 
for previouſly giving light into the origin of a diſ- 
pute, which will make the principal ſubject of this 
reign after the King's full age. We muſt, to this 
end, continue the relation of the difference between 
WO; crowns, from the place where we broke off in 
the reign of Edward II. 

The laſt treaty made at Paris, by the interpoſition 


ward III with of Iſabella, did not entirely put an end to all diſ- 


France. 


utes berween Edward II and Charles the Fair. 

his Princeſs, who had only in view her own de- 
ſigns againſt her huſband, did not think it con- 
ſilent with her intereſt to enter into a diſcuſſion of 
every particular of this quarrel : ſhe too much ap- 
prehended' the raiſing ſome obſtacle to her princi- 
pal ſcheme : on the other hand, Charles, who had 
got poſſeſſion of Agenois, did not think it proper 
tor him to preſs the coming to a right underſtand- 
ing: wheretore, the ſentence given at Paris on the 
complaint from St. Sardos, which caus'd the baniſh- 
ment of the Gaſcon lords, and order'd the demoli- 
tion of their caſtles, ſubſiſted in all its force: but 
the treaty the Queen had concluded, kept Edward's 
pretenſions entire, and allow'd him the liberty to 
purſue his right in the court of peers. . The ceſſion 
of Guienne created new difficulties. Edward II in- 
ſiſted, that Charles, in receiving the homage of the 
Princ his nephew, had oblig'd himſelf to reſtore 


Scots affairs. 
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him the whole province; but this the King of France 

did not allow. | | , 
Edward III was no - ſooner on the throne, than 

by the advice of his parliament, he ſent ambaſſadors 


and, ſoon after; a new treaty was concluded 
taining the ſix following articles. 

I. That a mutual reſtitution ſhould be made of 
whatever had been conquer'd during the war. 

IT. That Edward ſhould pay the King of France 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling for the expence he had 
been at on account of the rupture. | 


„con- 


III. That a general amneſty ſhould be granted | 


on both fides. | 

IV. That the King of France ſhould pardon the 
Gaſcorr lords their rebellion, as to life and mem- 
ber, provided they ſubmitted to the ſentence; 


V. That Edward ſhould undertake the razing | 


their caſtles, . 5 
VI. That this treaty ſhould be of no effect, if 


not ratify'd by the King of England before Eaſter. 
The court of England was too deſirous of peace; 


to fail in the execution of this laſt article. Thus 


the two crowns kept up a good underſtanding all 
the remaining part of that year; the two Kings 
carefully avoiding all occaſions which might cauſe 
a new rupture. | 
This affair was ſcarcely ended, but a new ſubject 
for diſpute, far more important, engaged the two 
kingdoms in a war, which ſhed rivers of blood, 
and brought France within a finger's breadth of her 
ruin. It was the death of Charles the Fair, who 
left the world on the firſt of February 1328, which 
gave ground for this quarrel, This Prince dying 
without male. iſſue, and leaving his Queen Jane with 
child, a weighty queſtion was mov'd, with relation 
to the regency il the Queen ſhould be deliver'd. 
Edward pretended to it, as nephew and neareſt re- 
lation to the late King; but Philip, ſon of Charles 
earl of Valois, and couſin-germain to the ſame mo- 
narch, aſſerted his right being inconteſtable. He 
grounded his pretenſions upon the ſalique law; which, 
as he alledged, excluded the females, and their de- 


ſcendants from the crown: whence he infer'd, they 
Before we proceed farther in giving an account of | 


could have no pretenſions to the regency, in preju- 
dice to the males, deſcended from the males. This 


| queſtion was decided by the great men of France in 
favour of Philip, to whom they adjudg'd the regency 


tl the Queen's delivery. It was partly on this fub- 
Jet that Edward aſſembled the parliament at 
Northampton, as I have already ſaid, ſpeaking of 
the Scots peace, He laid before them his reaſons 
for pretending to the regency of France, the wrong 
he thought done him inthe preterence being given to 
Philip de Valois, and the diſadvantageous conle- 


quence that might be drawn trom this excluſion, with 
regard to the crown, ſhould the child the Queen went 


with, do other than well; or ſhould it prove a girl. 
Hiſtorians do not poſitively tell us what was the par- 
liament's opinion on this nice affair; but as this aſ- 
ſembly was wholly at the devotion of the Queen- 
mother, and the earl of March, it 1s very probable 
they were not more ſcrupulous with regard to the 
French, than they had been with relation to the 


trom a war with France, were more plauſible. The 


difficulty of the * the forces of the king- 


dom; the ageof the King, were objections not ea- 
ſily anſwered : beſide, the preparations made for 
maintaining the King's right, might be rendered uſe- 
leſs by the 
all theſe reaſons were not ſufficient to make the King 
deſiſt from a right which he thought lawful. How- 
ever, as he was yet a minor, he perceived it would 
be too hard a taſk for him to withſtand, to any 
purpoſe, the opinion of the Queen his mother, of her 
councils, and of his parliament: but if he tacitly 


gave 


to France to terminate all diſputes with that crown; A 
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ave up his pretenſions to the regency, which was 
Lol. = — i he did not deſiſt Gen than as to the 
MW 157 crown, in caſe the queſtion was not decided by the 
birth of a Prince. This appears by ſeveral letters 
he wrote to certain lords of Guienne, dated the 
twenty-cighth of March, about a month before 
n. Feed. Queen Jane was deliver'd. He told thoſe noble- 
. p.30, men, that if the Queen ſhould give birth to a Prin- 
&. ceſs, that he deſign'd to uſe all poſſible means to re- 

cover the rights and inheritance of his mother. 
rhe Queen In April Jane was brought to bed of a Princeſs, 
wager is whoſe birth would have causd an immediate and 
bought to bloody war, had Edward been in a condition to aſ- 
pol of Fm ſert his pretenſions. However he demanded the 
ard de. crown of France by his ambaſſadors; but Philip 
unk the having got the crown ſet upon his head, by virtue 
crown; but of the ſentence which awarded him the regency, 
pulp gets the ambaſſadors of England were not allow'd an au- 
unte dience. I paſs theſe things but ſlightly over, as I ſhall 
at" be obliged to mention them more tully in the ſequel. 
ward dif- It is for the preſent ſufficient to inform my reader, 
{mbles. that Edward being at that time in no condition to 
puſh this affair, thought fit to let it lie dormant till a 
more favourable opportunity offer'd. Several pa- 
pers in Rymer's collection prove this was his in- 
tention; and that his ſilence was far from be- 
ing a ſign of deſiſting from his right. We there 
find, that immediately after Philip's coronation, he 
began to take his meaſures for a war. The alliance 
he enter*d into with the duke of Brabant, and ſeve- 
ral other lords, who engaged to furniſh him troops, 
ſhews that he meditared ſome great deſign ; and 
the letters he wrote to the lords of Guienne, make 
it evident that it was againſt France. In theſe let- 
ters, dated the ſixteenth of September 1328, he de- 
clares poſitively, he deſign'd to recover the inheri- 
tance of the Queen his mother. Now at that time 
there was no diſpute with France in which the 
Queen was particularly intereſted : wherefore, the 
inheritance he here mentions, muſt be the whole 
kingdom of France; for whatever difference he 
might have with Philip as to Guienne, it could have 

no relation to the right of that Princeſs. 


neſſes of this authentick homage. 


„France, tho he ſhould even ratify it by his let- Epw. III. 
<< ters patent; and that the apprehenſion of loſing Ax' 1329. 
his poſſeſſions in that kingdom alone obliged Cw 
him to take this ſtep.” This proteſt was ſigned Informat. 

by the King and lords of the council; but was not Ed. N R 
communicated to Philip's envoy, whom they an- "I Tom VI 
ſwerd in general terms, that the King would very Poſt epiſtol. 


ſoon acquit himſelf of what he owed to the crown ſecret. 302. in 
of France. Biblioth. vati- 


Whatever reluctance Edward had to the doing R * 
this homage, the conſequences of which he appre- ky 
hended, yet he determin'd to perform it, leſt his 
refuſal ſhould make known a deſign which was not 
ripe for diſcovery. To make ſome amends for the 
mortifying ſtep he was obliged to take, he order'd 
a great number of the nobihty to attend him; and 
with a very magnificent train, and a thouſand horſe, 
he went to Amiens, where Philip waited for him. 

The day appointed for his doing homage, he ap- Homage done 
pear'd before the King of France, cloath'd in a by Edward to 
ſcarlet robe powder'd with golden leopards, having Philip. 

the crown upon his head, his tword by his ſide, and 

gold ſpurs» upon his heels. The King of France 

waited for him ſeated upon his throne, the crown 

upon his head, the ſcepter in his hand, in a blue 

velvet robe powder'd with gold fluer-de-lis : on 

each ſide of him were the Kings of Navarre and 

Majorca, and all the peers and principal lords of 

France, whom he had purpoſely call'd to be wir- 

Before Edward 

arrived, Philip inſiſted on his doing liege“ homage, Rym. Fa. 
as indeed he ought ; but in the conferences held on V. IV. p.384. 
this ſubject, the affair was otherwiſe regulated. 

Edward having proteſted that he was not thoroughly 

acquainted with the nature of the homage, offer'd 

to do it in general terms: he, however, promiſed 

upon his honour, that if, upon ſearching the records, 

it appear*d to be liege homage, he would give let- 

ters patent of ſuch under his great ſeal, On this 

condition Philip conſented to receive the homage 

in general terms. It was actually in this manner 

Edward did it, whatever ſome French hiſtorians 


have advanced, who, doubtleſs, copied from faulty 
memoirs. A certain author, who wrote the life of Serres. 
Edward, tells us, with as little foundation, that Joſ. Barns. 
the King of France was very near ſeizing upon his 
perſon ; but that the biſhop of Lincoln giving his 
maſter. advice of this deſign, he withdrew without 
taking leave; which cannot poſſibly be true, ſince 
Philip could not have taken this reſolution, but 
upon Edward's refuſing to do him liege homage ; 
and yet it is very certain, he was fatisfy'd with re- 
ceiving it in general terms. The two Kings had 
even ſeveral conferences after this ceremony; and it 
was agreed before they. parted, that Edward ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to France to terminate what was 
left undecided in the laſt treaty, Sick 
The diſpoſition Edward was in with regard to Ax' 1330. 
the French King, made him defer ſending the pro- Continuation 
miſed declaration: on the contrary, he endeavour'd of the affairs 
to gain time by a propoſition of a double marriage of Edward 
of his brother and ſiſter with the children of Philip. ich France. 
He even detain'd at London, under divers colours, 
for near twelve months, the ambaſſadors who had 
been ſent to haſten the performance of his promiſe, 
At the fame time Edward was as preſſing with the 
King of France to put an end to their difference 
with relation to Guienne, as they had agreed at their 
laſt interview. It was eaſy to perceive that Edward 
endeavoured to protract theſe affairs; and Philip, 
who bore with impatience all theſe delays, gave him 
to underſtand he would not be his dupe. He ſent 
his brother the count d'Alengon into Guienne, who 


FLIES 1 


Philip ſum- 
mons Edward 
to do him 
homage. 
Froiſſart. 
Mezerai. 


Philip de Valois, at the beginning of his reign, 
being engaged in a war with the Flemings, was 
not over haſty in citing Edward to do homage for 
Guienne and Ponthieu: he did not ſummon him 
till April 1329, to do homage in perſon. In the 
temper Edward was in, he would willingly have 
avoided humbling himſelf before a Prince whom he 
look*d upon as an uſurper of his right: but his 
council reflecting upon his age, and the ſtate of | 
ns | the kingdom, in which there was a great number 

of malcontents, could not conſent to a refuſal which 

probably would throw the nation into great per- 

plexity. On the other hand, the Queen-mother 

and the earl of March uſed all poſſible endeavours 

to prevent a rupture with Philip. They repreſent- 

ed to him, that his aſſerting his right to that king- 

dom, without being in a readineſs to ſupport it, 

would infallibly prove the loſs of all he poſſeſs' d in 

France. It is poſſible theſe remonſtrances would 

have had little effect upon him, had they not fallen 

upon an expedient which indeed was unworthy of 

the .probity which Kings ought to profeſs ; but 

» which his age and paſſion would not allow him ſtrictly 

to examine : they ſuggeſted ro him, that making 

a . proteſt againſt this homage, he would 

ſtill keep up his pretenſions. In conſequence of this 

Edward pro- advice, he made a proteſt in the preſence of his 
= alben © Council, in which he declared, „that he did not in- 
omape. e tend the homage he was about to do, ſhould any 
way prejudice his lawful right to the crown of 


_ 


. Liege homage binds the vaſſal to be an enemy to all his lord's enemies in general; bare homage only to defend his lord's 
right with regard to the lands he holds of him. | | | | 
Ne 31. Vol. I. 6 F took 
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Low. III. took and razed the caſtle of Xaints, and plunder'd 
An? 1330, that of Bourg. This execution, which the King 
— of England did not expect, produced a new treaty 
between the two monarchs. Edward poſitively en- 
gaged to ſend the declaration with regard to the 
homage, to pay the fifty thouſand pounds ſterling 
he ow'd to France, and ſixty thouſand Paris livres, 
for the transfer the King his father had made him 
of Guienne. He moreover promiſed to raze the 
caſtles of the Gaſcon lords, who were condemned 1n 
the reign of Charles the Fair. Soon after the con- 
cluſion of this treaty, he ſent the King of France 
letters patent under his great ſeal, to confirm and 
Edward de- ſpecify the homage he had done at Amiens; in 
clares the which he expreſly declared, that the homage ought 
homage he did to be eſteem'd liege homage 3 and all that he him- 
i — ſelf, or his ſucceſſors, dukes of Guienne, and earls 
Rm. Fad. of Ponthieu, ſhould do for the future, ſhould be 
V.IV. p.478. done after the manner, and with the formalities, which 
the King of France had inſiſted upon. Theſe ſame 
letters patent contain'd the manner in which the 
homage was to be done. After he had ſent this 
Ax' 1331. authentick declaration, he made a You to France, 
New agree- under pretence of fulfilling a vow. He there law 


ment between Philip, and obtain'd of him an abatement of thirty 
the two Kings. 


* Bourg and Xaints, with an abſolute pardon for the 


Gaſcon lords who were condemn'd. Let us here, 
for a moment, leave the affairs which Edward had 
with France, to take a view of what was doing in 
England during theſe negociations. We ſhall ſoon 
have an opportunity of reſuming the French affairs, 
which furniſh out the principal matter of this reign. 


Fall of Queen *®*T'was ſoon after Edward's return from Amiens, 
ag and that he began, as it is preſumed, to have ſome 
-LOLTIMNET. 


Knichton. ſluſpicions of his mother's conduct. It was no ſooner 
Wallingham. perceived that the King ſeem'd weary of being un- 
der the tuition of the Queen-mother and favourite, 

than their enemies endeavour'd to raiſe his jealouſy. 

Information of them. They hinted to him ſo many things wor- 
given the thy of his attention, that he at length reſolved to 
—_ be thoroughly inform'd of his own affairs. "Thoſe 
to whom he addreſs'd himſelf, made him remark, 

that the earl of March affected, by an expence 

which greatly ſurpaſs d that of a ſubject, to eclipſe 

the glory of his lovereign 3 that he diſpoſed of all 

the poſts. of the kingdom to his own creatures 

that he was the arbitrator of the fortunes of the 

' Engliſh, raiſing ſome, and deprefling others, as they 
appcar d, either averſe or attach'd to his intereſts ; 

that by his private orders Edward II was murder'd; 

that che death of the earl of Kent was owing to 

his intrigues : in a word, that there was a great pro- 

bability that the Queen and her miniſter formed 

the deſign. of keeping the ſovereign authority in 

their own hands, and him always a minor, Some 

add, that it was hinted to him, the Queen was with 

child by Mortimer: what they have faid, is not 
improbable, it being, according to the evidence of 
Froiſſart, a rumour throughout the whole kingdom. 

Theſe informations thoroughly convinced Edward 

of what he had before only ſuſpected: he revolved 

in his mind the ſudden death of the King his father; 

the execution of his unkle the earl of Kent; the 

ſhametul peace which they had made him conclude 

with Scotland; the extravagant dower of the Queen 


his mother; the intereſt, riches, and pride of the 


carl of March; and deteſting the villainy of thoſe 
who made the publick good a pretence to gratify 
their paſſions, he reſolved upon their puniſhment, 
He, however, carefully concealed what he carry'd 


thouſand livres Tournois, for the damage done at | 


in his heart, till an opportunity offer” d that he 
might proceed without hazarding his own loſs. For 
the putting his deſigns in execution, he choſe the 
time when the parliament was to meet at Notting. 
ham. The court being come to this town, Queen 
Iſabella and the earl of March took up their quarters 
in the caſtle, with a guard of one hundred and eighty 
1 while the King, with a ſmall retinue, took 
up his in the town. Notwithſtanding all theſe pre- 
cautions, which ſeem'd to intimate that the 


ſome other officers, who were reſolved to ſacrifice 
their lives in his ſervice. There was ar firſt ſome 
little buſtle, which cauſed the death of two knights 
of the guard, who, ſhewing leſs reſpect to the King 
than their companions, offer'd to reſiſt. The earl 
of March was ſeiz'd ; and notwithſtanding the cries 


of the Queen, who with a flood of tears begged 


the King to ſpare the lovely * Mortimer, he was 
carry*d out the ſame way the King had enter'd, and 


and called another by proclamation : as the laſt had 
leſs regard for the publick good, than for the 
Queen and Mortimer's intereſts, Edward in his 
proclamation ſeverely inveighed againſt the late 
members; and from thence took occaſion to ex- 
hort the pou to make choice of ſuch repreſen- 
tatives as had the good of the kingdom at heart. 
This parliament met at London in very different 
diſpoſitions from the former; moſt of the members, 
overjoy d to find the nation deliver'd from the tyran- 
ny of the earl of March, had no other view than 
that of redreſſing the confuſion of the government, 
and to inflict on the favourite a puniſhment adequate 
to his crimes; an example which is not uncommon 
with favourites and miniſters who have abuſed their 
intereſts. Whatever may be their power, they 
ought to expect to be abandon'd by all when once 
they begin to decline. 

The King, in his ſpeech to his parliament, com- 
plain'd in general terms of the Queen and Morti- 
mer: aſter which, he told them, that if his ſubjects 
gave their approbation, he would take the reins of 
government into his own hands; tho* he had not 
as yet attain'd to the years which the law pre- 
ſcribed. The parliament joyfully conſented, every 
_ being equally diſpoſed to ſecond his de- 
igns. | 
Edward having thus delivered himſelf from his 
governors, 1n the firſt place ſeized upon the exor- 


ner, reducing her to a penſion of five hundred 
pounds T a year : at the fame time he confined her 
in the caſtle of Riſing, leſt her unquiet temper might 


excite new troubles. Mezerai was deceived when Abrege, &. 


he {aid that Edward ſhortened his mother's days : 
it is certain ſhe lived twenty-eight years in this fort 
of confinement, and that by King, rather out of 
decency than affection, , viſited her twice a year. 

As for the earl of March, he was proceeded againſt 
with the greateſt ſeverity. He was impeached in 
parliament upon ſeveral articles, the principal of 
which were, that without being authorized, and 
contrary to the regulation of parliament, he had aſ- 


ſumed the government of the kingdom; that he 


»The King taking with him William Montacute, Robert Holland, and others, went ſecretly thro! a private way under-ground, 

till they came to the Queen's chamber; where, leaving the King without, they enter'd and found the Queen with Mortimer, ready 

to go to bed ; then laying hands on him, they led him forth ; after whom the Queen follow'c nad belt « Bel fils, ayes pitic du 
bed z then. 1; - 


«« gentil Mortimer; Good fon, take pity upon the gentle Mortimer;“ ſuſpẽcting that her ſon 


een among them. Baker. 


+ Rapin is here much miſtaken ; Knighton ſays it was three thouſand pounds a year. He alſo allowed her, in the year 1334, 
„ 


the carldom of Ponthieu and Monſreuil during life. Rym. Fad. Vol. IV. p. 623. 


conducted by a ſtrong guard to the tower of Lon- 


Boox x 
— 


Ev. Il 


1331, 
— 


Rym. Fay 
r : 4 Queen V. IV. p.45: 
and favourite were not without their apprehenſions, Edward in. 


Edward, who had gain'd the governor, enter'd the ſelf feines the 
caſtle by a ſubterranean paſſage, and went to his 1 Mar 


mother's apartment, attended by Mountaigu, and ny gs. A 


. This political attempt having ſucceeded accord- Ie eall;ancy 
ing to the King's wiſhes, he diſſolved the parliament, parliamen, | 


ibid. 


The Queen's 
confined in 
the caſtle of 


bitant dower which the Queen had Sor aſſigned ging, 
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[ Fow. III. had placed about the King's perſon people to be E he determined to begin with Scotland; that Ep w. III 
A 1331. ſpies upon all his actions, to prevent his freeing , 


e might, by ſubduing that kingdom, be enabled An? 1331• 
to attack France with the joint forces of the twa Wwwrynme 
Britiſh nations. | : 


A himſelt from the bondage in which he was kept; that 
Edward II was put to death by his expreſs orders 


new 


en's 


Ko. 


that he had formed a villainous conſpiracy to take 


away the life of the earl of Kent the King's unkle; 
that he had appropriated to his own uſe thirty thou- 
ſand marks, paid by the King of Scotland; that he 
had induced the King to give him very conſidera- 
ble eſtates; and diminiſhed, without neceſſity, the 
revenues of the crown: in ſhort, that he had lived 
in too familiar a manner with the Queen- mother. 


' The earl of For theſe crimes, which they aſſerted were noto- 


March is con- rious, and for the proof of which they would not 

demned and 5„ouchſafe to hear evidences, he was condemned to 

executed pe hanged on the common gallows at Tyburn, as 

a traitor 3 and he was executed according to the 

rigor of his ſentence f. This is remarkable in the 

judgment given againſt him, that he was condemned 

without being allowed to make his defence, as he had 

himſelf condemned the two Spencers: but this irre- 

lar proceeding was of advantage to his family. 

Roger his grandſon obtained afterwards an act of 

parliament, which ſet aſide this ſentence as contrary 

to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom: and we 

ſhall find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, his deſcendants, 

by the female line, mount the throne of England. 

That article of his accuſation which related to his 

familiarity with the Queen, plainly ſhews how 

much the people were offended at their intimacy. 

If it had not been very publick, there is little like- 

lihood that the parliament would have caſt ſo 

great a blemiſh upon the honour of that Princels, 

which could not but reflect upon the King her ſon. 

Thoſe who juſtify her by alledging, that it was not 

probable a Princeſs of her exalted rank could fo far 

forget herſelf, do not reflect, that very few years be- 

fore, as all hiſtorians acknowledge, the three daugh- 

ters-in-law of Philip the Fair had as little regard 
for their reputations. 

Thus Edward began early to wipe out the ſtains 
which had fullied his minority, and by taking the 
helm of government into his own hand, gave an 
happy omen of the glory and proſperity of his reign. 
To add to the publick felicity, heaven bleſſed this 
young monarch with a ſon, of whom the Queen 
was this year delivered *. He was named, after his 
father, Edward, and became in time the moſt illuſ- 
trious and moſt accompliſhed Prince that England 
had hitherto produced ||. js 

From the time Edward took upon him the admi- 
niſtration of publick affairs, every one impatiently 
waited to ſee what byaſs this young King would 
take. From his courage, capacity, and active ge- 
nius, they concluded he would not, as his father had 
done, lead a life of indolence, but rather follow the 
example ſet him by Edward I, his grandfather. 
France and Scotland were equally concerned to ob- 
ſerve his firſt motions. France might well appre- 
hend he would renew his pretenſions to the crown 
which Phillip had obtained in prejudice to his right. 
The Scots had not leſs reaſon to fear he would re- 
trieve his honour, blemiſhed by the ſhametul treaty 
into which his mother and Mortimer had made 
him enter during his nonage 3 tho? the King of Scot- 
land was his brother-in-law, it was as well-known 
in thoſe, as in theſe times, that the ties of blood 
were but a weak rampart to check the ambition of 
Princes: in effect, Edward had both theſe great 

deſigns in view 3 but as it was not poſſible for him 
to engage, at once, in two ſuch conſiderable enter- 


Birth of Prince 
Edward. 


The King 
forms the de- 
ſign of con- 
quering Scot- 
land, 


ted. oceanic. a. „ 


The peace concluded with Robert Bruce two 
years before, ſeemed to raiſe an invincible obſtacle to 
this project; but ambitious Princes never want a 


colour to ſatisfy their paſſions; Edward had one 


which ſeemed to him reaſonable, or at leaſt ſuffi- 
cient to Juſtify his enterprize upon Scotland : this 
was, his having been betrayed by his mother and 
his miniſters in the laſt treaty made with Robert 
Bruce, However ſpecious this reaſon might appear 
to him, he did not think fit to publiſh it before he 
was in a manner aſſured of the ſucceſs of his enter- 
prize. To attain his end, he made uſe of Edward 


Baliol, fon of John Baliol whom Edward I had He makes ufo 
placed upon the throne of Scotland, and had af- of Edward Ba- 
terwards depoſed for his pretended rebellion thirty- liol to put his 


cheme in 


eight years before that time. After ſo long an in- 
terval, the ſon, who, ſince the death of his father, 


rable opportunity to aſcend the throne of that king- 


nority of King David was a conjuncture which might 
not eaſily be found again: in ſhort, that the King 
of England was inclined to favour his endeavours. 
Baliol readily liſtened to ſo agreeable a propoſition; 
and to be certain of what he might hope from the 
King, he went himſelf to, and remained concealed 
in England. During his ſtay there, he negociated 
with Edward, by the means of Beaumont, the con- 
ditions under which he was to engage in this enter- 
prize. 
pains to juſtify the King in a conduct contrary to 
all probity and the treaty, he had lately made with 
Scotland; but thoſe who are not ſo much inte- 
reſted to vindicate his reputation, cannot help diſco- 
vering that his ambition was the real, if not the 
only motive of his procedure. It is more than pro- 
bable, that ſuch an acquiſition as the kingdom of 
Scotland, made him overcome all ſcruples Which he 
might have on this account. I ſhall hereafter bring 
ſome proofs which will make this pretty evident. 

The two parties found little difficulty in coming 
to an agreement. Baliol thought he could not pay 
too dear for a crown to which he never durſt 
aſpire without being aſſured of a powerful ſupport, 
On the other hand, Edward, who had leſs of Ba- 
lioPs intereſt in view than his own, and who pro- 
poſed to reap all the advantages of this enterprize, 
readily promiſed more than Baliol had dared to 
hope. They had no ſooner ſettled their conven- 
tions, but it was privately inſinuated to the Eng- 


liſh nobility, they would oblige the King in being dit 


ſerviceable to Baliol. This was ſufficient to engage 
all thoſe in his intereſts, who having obtained 
eſtates in Scotland by the liberality of Edward I, 


ractice. 


0 Boeth. 
lived but obſcurely in France, hardly expected to Knighton, 


be puſhed on by the King of England to aſſert his Walſingh. 
right to the crown of Scotland; yet Edward, by He excites 
the lord Beaumont, who, ſince his baniſhment, lived him to affert 
in France, inſinuated to him, that he had a favou- his right to 
Scotland, and 


dom uſurped by the family of Bruce: that the mi- Hfiſt =” 


Edward's hiſtorian takes a great deal of Joſ. Barns: 


Baliol prepares 
for his expe- 


had afterwards loſt them by the revolutions which 
happened in that kingdom. Beſide this | fuccour, 


Baliol could rely even in Scotland, upon the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ancient friends of his family, -whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſupport. him; and, indeed, the 
placing this Prince upon the throne, was the onl 
method by which they could hope to regain thoſe 

from which they had been removed ever 
ſince the coronation of Robert Bruce. 


* : 


— FER 


+ His body, after hanging two days and nights, was granted to the friars minors, who buried it in their church, now called 


Chriſt-Church. Nov. 29. 
* At Woodſtock, June 15. 
This year John Kem 


brought the art of making woollen-cloth into England from Flanders, and was protected by the King, 
who invited over Dyers, Fullers, &c. Rym. Feed, Vol. IV. p. | n | 
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Enpw. III. While Baliol was making his preparations, Ed- 
An” 1331. ward pretended religiouſly to obſerve the peace with 
wny—— Scotland, and gave out ſeveral orders on that ſub- 
in ek jet, which however were not very ſtrictly N 
8 he even iſſued out a proclamation againſt ſuch of 

1 3 . 
the peace with his ſubjects as ſhould enter into Baliol's ſervice: 
Scotland. but he did not take this ſtep, 'till they were upon 

Rym. Feed. the point of ſetting out, and that it was too late to 

V-IV-P-529- ſtop them. His only view was to perſuade the 
world he had no hand in this enterprize; tho', in 
effect, he was the real author of the undertaking. 

ANn* 1332. As ſoon as Baliol was ready, he embarked his 
Baliol makes little army, which amounted to no more than two 
a deſcent in thouſand five hundred men, and landed at Kingcorn, 
—_ near Perth; from whence he ſent back his ſhips, in- 
Knighton, timating to his troops by this action, they had no- 

thing to truſt to but their own bravery. His pre- 

parations however could not be made with ſuch ſe- 

crecy, but the Scots were informed of them. Scarce 

had he landed all his troops, when he received ad- 

vice, that Alexander Seton, at the head of ten 

| thouſand men, was marching to give him battle. 

Where he ob- The Engliſh having no way open for retreat, their 
tains four vie- only hopes of ſafety was founded on their victory: 
* wherefore, animated by a generous reſolution, they 

boldly waited the arrival of their enemies, and 

fought with ſo uncommon a bravery, that the 

Scots general, with an army vaſtly ſuperior, met 

with a ſhameful and total overthrow. The earl of 

Fyffe, who cloſcly followed Seton with a ſtill more 

numerous army, endeavouring to revenge this at- 

front, had no better ſucceſs. After theſe two vic- 
tories, Baliol advancing into the country, met ano- 
ther body of Scots troops, over whom he gained the 
ſame advantage. Five days after, he deteated Ni- 
el Bruce, who came to attack him with ten thou- 
ſand men. In this laſt action he gave no quarter, 
as he would not be incumbered with priſoners. 
The loſs of four battles, in ſo ſhort « ſpace of 
time, putting the Scots into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion, afforded Baliol the leiſure to beſiege Perth, 

Otherwiſe called St. John's town, which he took 
without much trouble. He here found a great 
quantity of ammunition and proviſion, of which he 
ſtood very much in need, to be in a condition to 
make a farther progreſs. As his aflairs obliged him 
to withdraw from St. John's town, Patrick Dum- 
bar carl of March, taking advantage of his abſence, 
ſat down before it; but upon the firſt advice he re- 
ceived that Baliol was marching to relieve the 
town, he haſtily broke up the ſiege, tho his army 
was ſuperior in number; ſo great a terror had the 
preceeding loſſes given the Scots, 

BalioPs good fortune did not fail of producing the 
uſual effects which attend a proſperous iſſue. A 
great number of the nobility and gentry of the 
country ſubmitted to him, and took the oath of al- 
legiance. - This defection, which menaced King 
David with a greater, obliged the young Prince 
David King and the Queen his mother, who were no longer in 
2 in ſafety in their own kingdom, to ſeek an azile in 
France. Sem France, In the mean while, to give a greater 

ſhock to the Scots affairs, Edward contrived, that 
ſeveral private men of his ſubjects ſhould, in their 
own names, equip a fleet to give chace to that ſet 
out by the Scots, and which they looked upon as 
The Scots fleet their laſt reſource : but this being deſtroyed by that 
is beaten by of the Engliſh, the partizans of King David were 
the Engliſh. entirely diſconcerted. The earl of Fyffe, who was 
one of the chief, ſubmitted to the conqueror, and his 
example was followed by many others. This pro- 
ſperous ſucceſs made Baliol reſolve upon being 
crowned. The ceremony was performed at Scone, 
where the Scots Kings were uſually inaugurated. 

The new King was no ſooner upon the throne, 
than, to fulfil the treaty he had agreed to with the 
King of 'England, he did homage for Scotland in 


and reduces 
Perth. 


* 


Baliol gets 
himſelfcrown- 
ed, 


and does ho- 
mage to Ed- 
ward for the 
kingdom of 
Scotland. 


| 


i ne 
the ſame manner that his father had done it to Ed. Fg | 
ward I, viz. with every circumftance which could An” ;. l. 
ſnew an entire ſubjection. In the letters patent of — 
this homage, which he cauſed to be drawn up, he | 
expreſly ſaid, that it was with the conſent of the King 
of England, and by the aſſiſtance he had received 
trom the Engliſh, that he had recovered his inherj- 
tance, from which he ſuppoſed, contrary to al} 
truth, that his father John had been driven by Ro: 
bert Bruce. He beſide yielded tothe King of Eng- He yields 
land, as a payment for the ſupplies received from him the 3 
him, the town and caſtle of Berwick, which were of Berwick. 
ſtill in the hands of King David. He even offered u Fad. 
to marry Jane, Edward's ſiſter, if her marriage od 5.536 
with David Bruce could be annulled. In ſhort, hne 
promiſed to furniſh the King his ſoverign with 
men and money as often as required. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances plainly ſhew, that Edward bore but too 
great a ſhare in the project of this expedition, what- 
ever endeavours his hiſtorians may uſe to vindicate 
him from the imputation. 

While Baliol was buſied in Pong on his con- Edward raiſz 
queſts in Scotland, Edward called a parliament in an army on 
England, to demand an aid, for which he made Pretence of 
ſome commotions in Ireland the pretence, pre- ee 4; ng 
ſenting them of ſo dangerous a conſequence as ob- land 42 T 
liged his ſending an army into that iſland. The 
ſubſidy was readily granted ; but while the troops 
deſigned for this expedition were upon their march 
to embark, they received orders to advance to- 
wards the frontiers of Scotland. Edward repre- but makes 
m_— to the parliament that it was running too them march 
great hazard to leave the northern counties naked, towards Scot- 
while their neighbours were in arms, and aſſuring land. 
them, his preſence was neceſſary in thoſe quarters, 
they conſented to poſtpone the Iriſh expedition. It 
is probable the parliament were not deceived, but 
willingly ſhut their eyes, that they might raiſe no 
obſtacles to the King's deſigns. | 

Edward, in the mean while, perceiving by the ra- Ax? 1333. 
pidity of Baliol's conqueſts, that his project ſucceeded He complain; 
to his wiſh, at once threw off the maſk. He began the Scots have 
by frivolous pretences to complain that the Scots broke the 
had broke the peace. He muſt. neceſſarily want a — 9 
good reaſon, fl he was forced to make ule of one V. IV. p.53: 
lo very unlikely in the ſituation Scotland then was. 

The Regent, whom David had left in that kingdom, 

omitted neither excuſes, prayers, nor ſubmiſſions, 

to avert the ſtorm which threatned his country: 

but they were all in vain. Edward, who deſigned He takes Ber. 
to get Berwick into his poſſeſſion, ſoon after ſat wick. 
down before it, and puſhed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, 

that he obliged the governor to ſign a capitulation for 

the ſurrender of the town, if not relieved by an ap- 

pointed day, During the allowed ſpace, the Re- 

gent ſeeing no probability of ſaving Berwick but 

by a reſolute puſh, levied an army, and by long 

marches advanced to engage the Engliſh. Edward Battle of Hz 
being informed of it, went to wait their coming at 1 
Halydown-hill ; where a bloody battle was fought, pag ere 
in which the Scots were intirely routed, with the jp;q. p. 571. 
loſs of ſeven earls, nine hundred knights, four thou- 

ſand gentlemen, , and thirty-two thouſand common 

ſoldiers, left dead in the field, if we may credit the 

account given by the Engliſh authors: but the Scots 

will acknowledge but ten thouſand, which 1s doubt- ; 
leſs nearer to the truth. This victory was followed 1 af 
by the reduction of Berwick, which the King inſe- — F 

rably annext to the crown of England. E 

The ſucceſs of this campaign having accompliſh'd 2 
Edward's wiſhes, he left Baliol a body of troops to 2 1 
complete the conqueſt of Scotland, and returned to land. 
his own dominions. Baliol, ſtrengthened by this re- 
inforcement, took ſeveral other towns; after which, 
he held his firſt parliament at Edinburgh, where he 
cauſed all that had been tranſacted in favour of the 
King of England to be ratificd. Beſide all the 

Engliſh 


Rym. Fad. 
V. IV. p. 599 
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Fow. III. Engliſh noblemen who had ſerved him, either re- 
An! 1333. covered the eſtates they had before loſt in Scot- 
nad or acquired new ones. All acts of parlia- 
ment paſſed in the reign of Robert Bruce were re- 
pealed, as having been enacted by an unlawful au- 
He yields ſe- thority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with having ſhewn 
veral towns to his gratitude to Edward by yielding him Berwick, 
fdward. and by doing him homage, but gave him beſide, 
Roxborough, Jedworth, Selkirk, Dumfrees, and 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, in return, as he expreſles 
himſelf in his letters, for the aſſiſtance he had re- 
ceived from him in the recovery of his dominions. 
Ju 1334. This voluntary homage, and theſe great aliena- 
The Scots re- tions, made him loſe the eſteem and affections of 
bel againſt his new ſubjects, who eaſily perceived he was no 
him. Boet. more than an inſtrument Edward employed to be- 
zuchanan. come maſter of Scotland. Poſſeſſed with this opi- 
nion, they reſolved to ſhake off the yoke of this 
new King, who ſo openly betrayed the intereſts of 
the nation. Some of the principal Scots, taking 
advantage of the general diſpoſition, placed them- 
ſelves at the head of the malcontents, and marched 
towards Baliol, who expected nothing leſs than the 
Heis furprizzd being aſſaulted. They ſurprized, defeated, and 
and driven out forced him to make his eſcape to Carliſle upon a 
of Scotland: horſe without a ſaddle : from hence he informed 
his protector of the misfortune which had hefallen 
him. | 
Edward Edward, at the ſame time, had called a parliament, 
marches into to which he imparted the deſign, he ſaid, he had of go- 
eee — ing to the Holy-land with the King of France and ſe- 
em  Veralother chriſtian Princes: but the new revolution 
N which happened in Scotland, made him change this 
pretended project. He no ſooner received the ſupply of 
money which he had aſked, but he marched at the head 
of a numerous army towards that kingdom, and pe- 
netrated, without reſiſtances, even to the northern 
counties, while the Scots army kept themſelves in 
oſts where it was not poſſible to attack them. 
herefore, for want of enemies to engage, he left 
Scotland and returned to England; but ſcarce had 
he reached the frontier, when Dumbar, who com- 
manded the Scots army, leaving his retreat, retook 
ſome towns from the Engliſh. As the ſeaſon did 
not allow of the King's going in queſt of his ene- 
mies, he quartered his forces, and not to be at too 
great a diſtance, he reſolved to pals the winter at 
Roxborough. 1 
An' 1335, In the beginning of Spring, he invaded Scotland 
Another expi- both by ſea and land; he even advanced as far as 
dition of Ed- the northern ocean: but this incurſion was of little 
_ 8 uſe to him, as the extremity of Scotland could 
eng. not be kept without maintaining an army there 
ſuperior to that of the Scots. Wherefore, finding 
he could not draw his enemies to a battle, he re- 
ſided ſome time at Perth; during which, his 
brother the earl of Cornwal ravaged the weſtern 
counties of that unhappy kingdom. It is true, the 
Scots gained ſome advantage over five hundred 
Engliſh archers who ſuffered themſelves to be ſur- 
prized. They alſo took the count de Namur and 
the Prince his brother, who ſerved in Edward's 
The regent of army; but this laſt advantage proved fatal to them, 
Seotland is asg by it they loſt the earl of Murray, Regent of that 
ed kingdom. This nobleman, who had the genero- 
Wo ſity to give theſe two priſoners their liberty, carry- 
ing his complaiſance too great a length, by eſcort- 
ing them himſelf to the frontier, had the misfor- 
tune to be taken by a party from the gariſon of Rox- 
borough. This accident, added to the loſſes the 
Scots had already ſuſtained, that of an excellent 
general, and a very able Regent. : 
The Pope and In the mean while the Pope and the French King 
the French ſtrenuouſly intereſted themſelves for King David, 
— _ tho! indirectly, by endeavouring to divert the Eng- 
ſuade Edward liſn arms another way. While Edward was at 
from tht Scots Perth, is ambaſſadors from France, who, 
r. OL, J. 
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Jointly with the Pope's nuncio, earneſtly ſolicited the Ewp. III. 
performance of his engagement to carry his arms Ax' 1335. 
into Paleſtine. He eaſily perceived this propoſition v. 
was only to take him off from the Scots war. 
Wherefore, to avoid any farther inſtances on this 
ſubject, he Foe anſwered Philip's ambaſſadors, 
that, he thank*d God, he found himſelf able to make 
war upon the infidels without the aſſiſtance of their 
maſter, as ſoon as he had compleated the conqueſt 
of Scotland. This anſwer having convinced the The chief of 
Scots, that he was thoroughly reſolved to put no the Scots nobi- 
other end to this war, but by abſolutely reducing lit) ſubmit to 
the kingdom, a great many of them, finding it Ward. 
impoſſible to make a long reſiſtance, voluntarily 
ſubmited. Theſe obtained pretty reaſonable con- 
ditions ; but there were ſome who rather choſe to 
expoſe themſelves to the greateſt extremity, than 
yield their necks to the Engliſh yoke. The cam- Edward te. 
paign being over, Edward returned in triumph to turns to Eng- 
England, having given orders for new fortifying land. 
Perth, Edinburgh, Sterlyn, and left the earl of 
Athol governor of Scotland. Rs 
This new general, tho' a Scot, who had ſided Th. Engliſh 
with Edward to revenge himſelf of ſome affronts are defeated. 
he had received from his countrymcn, had no ſooner 
the command of the Engliſh army, than he under- 
took the ſiege of Kildrumney. Dumbar and 
Douglas, who commanded the Scots troops, 
haſten'd to the relief of the town, and tho? their 
army was greatly inferior in number, defeated the 
enemy, flew the ear] of Athol, and relieved the 
place. This happy ſucceſs inſpired the Scots with 
new courage; they drew together from all parts, 
under the conduct of theſe two generals, who made 
a very conſiderable progreſs. | 
Edward, who thought he had ſufficiently hum- av 1 326 

bled this nation, upon advice of their new revolt, Edward vaſe 
tell into a tranſport of rage. As ſoon as ever the Scotland, 
ſeaſon would permit, he marched,' for the fourth 
time, into the very heart of Scotland, where he ra- 
vaged the counties which had declared againſt him 
after a mercileſs manner. In returning, he reduced and returns 
the town of Aberdecn, and ſome others of leſs note, home. 
to aſhes ; and leaving a ſmall army with Baliol, he 
returned to his own dominions, whither he was re- 
called by affairs of greater importance. This was 
the laſt expedition Edward made into Scotland. It 
was time this unhappy kingdom ſhould enjoy ſome 
_ There had been ſo much Scots blood ſhed 

ince Edward began to invade it, that we cannot 
ſufficiently admire, after ſo many loſſes, how that 
people could ſtill be in a condition to diſpute their 

iberty. 95 3 

| The four expeditions which Edward had made His deſigns a- 
into Scotland, doubtleſs had acquired him a great gainſt France 
reputation; but here it ſegms he may be diſputed 
part of his glory, by the conſideration of the ſupe- 

riority of his troops, more numerous, better diſci- 
plined, and better furniſhed with all things neceſſary, 
than thoſe of the Scots: wherefore he reſolved to ſhew, 

in a more vaſt and noble field, that he did not fear 
confronting the greateſt dangers, and meaſuring his 

ſword with the moſt formidable enemies. Thus, 
for the future, neglecting Scotland, which he thought 
ſufficiently ſubdued, and where he could gather no 
freſh laurels, he reſolved upon the attacking France, 
the moſt powerful ſtare of all Europe, and uſing 
his utmoſt endeavours to tear the erown from the 
head of Philip de Valois. I have already mention'd 
Edward's pretenſions to that kingdom, from which 
he was excluded by virtue of the falique Jaw. As 
he pretended a wrong interpretation had been made 
of that law, and as it proved the origin of a long 
and bloody war, which often brought France into 
extream danger, it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary, 


9 


before we enter upon a detail of this war, to ſhew 


the real grounds of it: but as it is very difficult 
6 G to 


et. 
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Fyw. III. to unfold this affair in few words, I muſt beg the 


A' 1336. reader to allow my referring him to a ſort af diſſer- 
LyY— tation which he will find at the end of this reign, 


that we may not too long interrupt the courſe of the 
hiſtory. i ſhall only here briefly ſay, Edward 
pretended that the falique law, tho' it excluded 
women trom ſucceeding to the crown, yet it did not 
exclude their male iſſue ; whence he inferred that 
the ſucceſſion belong'd to the neareſt male-heir. 
We find in Rymer's Feedera ſeveral tracts which 
plainly evince, that notwithſtanding Edward ſeem'd 
to acquieſce in the judgment given againſt him in 
France, yet he meditated ſome great deſign, and 
that it was againſt that kingdom. We find among 


Others, a letter he wrote to the inhabitants of Bayonne, 


in which he poſitively promiſes to make no peace 
with the French, without their being comprized 
tho' he had then no war with that crown. It was 
not conſequently Robert d' Artois who was driven 
out of France, and took ſhelter in England, in- 
ſpired him with this thought, as all the French hiſto- 
rians unanimouſly aſſert; tho? I ſhall not deny but 
that Prince, incenſed againſt Philip de Valois, might 
contribute by his advice, and perhaps, by the con- 
ſideration of the intelligence he held in France, to 
Edward's haſtening the execution of his project 3 
but ſince Robert d' Artois is commonly looked upon 
as the author of this enterprize, and of the calami- 
ties which it brought upon France, it will not be 
amiſs to inform the reader of the reaſons which this 
Prince, deſcended from Lewis VIII, thought he had 
to complain of Philip; but to this end it is neceſ- 
lary to have lome knowledge of the genealogy of 
the family of Artois, 


Lewis VIII. 
| 


| 
St. Lewis | Roben. 
K. of France. K. of Artois. 


2 4 


| - 
Robert IT. 
E. of Artois. 


| 
Maud 
Othenin E. of Burg. 


n 


Blanche de Burg. 
Charles the Fair. 


| 
Jane de Burg. 
Philip the Long. 


Philip of Artois 
d. betote his father. 


| 
Robert III. 
E. of Artois. 


Blanche of France. 
Eudes duke of Burg. 


Fair. Robert d'Artois, during the life of Philip, 
and all the reign of Lewis Hutin, remained quict 
but under the regency of Philip the Long, he had 
recourſe to the ſword, and took the poſſeſſion of 
Artois, When Philip the Regent was become King, 
the affair of Artois was again brought before the 
court of peers, and ſentence was again given for 
Maud his mother-in-law. After the death of 
Charles the Fair, Robert d' Artois ſhewed himſ{clf 
the moſt zealous of the grandees of France to ob- 
tain the crown for Philip de Valois his brother-in- 
law; and was the moſt ſtrenuous in maintaining 
the authority of the falique law. He hoped by 
this to fix a precedent in his favour for the earl- 
dom of Artois 3 and that the ſalique law being al- 
lowed with regard to the crown, all the feofs de- 
pendent on it, would be ſubject to the fame law. 
Wherefore, building upon this precedent which 
made for him, and upon the advantage of being 
brother-in-law to the new King, he renewed the 
ſuit, and 1 —— certam letters under the great 
ſeal, which he pretended to make advantage of: 
but Philip had theſe letters examined ſo very ſtrictly, 
that the forgery was diſcovered, and a gentlewo- 
man of Artois, who had forged them, vas ſeverely 
uniſhed “. This deed, upon which Robert had 
aid a great ſtreſs, being rejected, the earldom of 
Artois was adjudged to Blanche daughter of Philip 
the Long, in virtue of the right ſhe deduced from 
Maud her grandmother. Robert enraged, vented 
his paſſion upon the King, and reproached him after 
a manner which touched him to the quick: it is 
ſaid he added threats, which determined Philip to 
proſecute him with the utmoſt ſeverity T. He 
cited him before the court of peers, and Robert be- 
ing condemned by default, the King had his ſen- 
tence publiſhed in the ſtreets of Paris. Robert 
withdrew to Haynault, but Philip making him un- 
eaſy even in his retreat, he took the deſperate reſo- 
lution of throwing himſelf into the protection of 
the King of England. This monarch was then 


tuing his enterprize upon France. It is very pro- 
bable that Robert's ſolicitations might haſten the 
execution of his deſigns. 

A war of fo great a conſequence could not be 
undertaken without extraordinary preparations, and 


Fpw. Il 
Ax' 1320 | 


making an end of the war of Scotland, and medi- 


9 5 
A' 1237. 


alliances which might counter-hallance the ſuperi- Edward 


Victor) 
vnd 
Englill 
Flande 
Mezer: 


Prince 
ward i- 
duke. 


wal. 


Fdwa! 
to the 
again 
dym. 
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ority which France then had over England. Edward makes 2 9 
had already engaged on his fide the emperor Lewis vera — xi 
of Bavaria, the duke of Brabant, his two brothers- Rym. Fad. 
in-law the earls of Gueldres and Haynault, the Vol. IV. 
archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſeveral other German p. 1335» 
Princes; be «1d not even ſlight the ſupplies of ſeveral 1337. 


private lords of Germany, of Flanders, of Holland, 


Robert I, earl of Artois, ſon of Lewis VIII King 
of France, had a fon and a daughter, Robert and 
Maud; Robert II was earl of Artois, and Maud 
married Othenin ear] of Burgundy, by whom ſhe 
had two daughters, Jane and Blanche, married to 
Philip the Long and Charles the Fair, Kings of 


State of the 
caſe between 
Robert d' Ar- 
tois and Ma- 
kaud. 


(who declared he might ſafel 


France. Jane had a daughter who was married to 


Eudes duke of Burgundy. Robert II had but one 
ſon, named Philip, who dying before the earl his 
father, left a ſon named Robert, the third of that 
name, but who was not earl of Artois. After the 
death of Robert II, which happened in the reign 
of Philip the Fair, there was a great law ſuit tor 
the inheritance of Artois : Robert III pretended to 
it as grandſon to Robert II, and next heir male 
but Maud, his great-aunt, aſſerted, the ſucceſſion 
belonged to her as ſiſter to Robert II, and nearer 
by a degree than Robert III. The court of peers 
gave ſentence in tavour of Maud, whoſe two daugh- 
ters married the two youngeſt ſons of Philip the 


* 


of Brabant, and of Gaſcony, who were to furniſh him 
a number of horſemen in proportion to the fums he had 
agreed to pay them. All theſe troops being aſſembled 
and joined to the Engliſh, muſt have made a very 
numerous army : but theſe alliances were nothin 
near of ſo conſiderable advantage as that with. James 
d' Artevelle, a brewer in Ghent, which was pro- 
cured him by Robert d' Artois. The intereſt of this 
burgher was ſo great in Flanders, that he had made 
the principal towns rebel againſt their earl, who was 
even reduced to the neceſſity of taking refuge in 
France, where he ſtaid *rill Philip could perform the 
romiſe he had made of reſtoring him. Edward 


aying hold of this conjuncture offered, the Flemings 


* She was of Bethune, and was burnt alive for this forgery. 


+ His confeſſor was ſeized, and what by threats, what by promiſes, and the opinion of doctors conſulted on this affair 


the King's own ſiſter, was 


reveal a confeſſion) he was compelled to bear witneſs againſt Robert; nay, his wife, tho! 
ſo ſeized, and after many adjournments and juridical delays, Robert not appearing, was con- 


demned by default to be baniſhed the kingdom. Upon his going to Haynault, the King ſtirred up the duke of Brabant 


to make war upon that earl. 
Kc. Mezerai, 


Robert, to prevent the ruin of his friend, lett his country, and fought refuge in England, 


his 


and with 
James d'Ar- 
teville and 
the Fleming), 


„ 
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row. III. his protection, who joyfully accepted it, as they 
13 37. apprehended being cruſhed by Philip. This alliance 
A. was by ſo much the more advantageous to him, as, 
beſide the ſuppligs he might expect from that peo- 
ple, it afforded him the conveniency of drawing to- 
gether his army in Flanders, and the means of open- 
ing on that ſide a paſſage into the enemy's country. 
The parliament, who had approved his enterprize, 
granted him conſiderable aids for the putting it in 
execution ; and he raiſed one of the fineſt armies 
that ever was ſet on foot in England. Till his allies 
could be in a readineſs for action, he ſent a part of 
his troops to aſſiſt the Flemings, who were vigo- 
rouſly puſhed by their earl, aſſiſted by the French. 
At the arrival of this reinforcement, Guy, brother 
of the earl of Flanders, who had poſted himſelf in 
the iſle of Cadſant, was defeated and taken priſoner, 
This firſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms ſo diſconcerted 
the meaſures of the earl ot Flanders, that the towns 
which before had ſided with, now declared againſt 
him. 
Wo ob- While Edward made theſe preparations for this 
vin'd by the important war, which was the principal ſubject em- 
Fogliſh in ploy'd his thoughts, he call'd a parliament, the chief 
Flanders. buſineſs of which was to make good regulations in 
Jer. the woollen trade, which was of very great conſe- 
Prince Ed- quence to the kingdom.“ In this parliament he 
wadiscreated created Prince Edward, his eldeſt ſon, duke of 
wkeof Corn- Corrwal. He was the firſt on whom that dignity 
nal. was confer'd in England. 
Ebrardwrites When the King was pretty near in a condition to 
tb the Pope begin the war, he wrote letters to the Pope and car- 
intPhilip. dinals, to Juſtify his undertaking 3 1n which he 
- 1 826 complain'd, that notwithſtanding the crown of 
© France, after the death of his unkle Charles the 
Fair, devolved to him as next heir, yet had he 
been deprived of it by an unjuſt and raſh judg- 
ment; that the ambaſladors he had ſent to Paris, 
to make his claim, were not only refuſed an au- 
dience, but the French court carry*d their injuſtice 
to ſuch a length, as even to threaten them, and put 
their lives in danger; that the great men of France, 
in depriving a minor of a crown, which lawfully 
belong'd to him, rather acted like thieves and rob- 
bers, than like judges, and that he proteſted againſt 
all they had done in his minority. After this he 
told them, that Philip de Valois, not content with 
uſurping the kingdom of France, had unjuſtly ſeiz'd 
upon Guienne and Ponthieu, without any previous 
declaration of war; and without any cauſe, had 
united thoſe two provinces to the crown; that he 
had favour'd the rebellion of the Scots, inſtead of 
joining him, as the ties of blood required: in ſhort, 
that his whole conduct ſpoke him his avow'd ene- 
my; and that he look'd with an envious eye upon 
whatever tended to the glory of the Engliſh nation, 
Theſe letters being communicated to Philip, he 
anfwer'd, that by the falique law, and by the judg- 
ment of the great men, 'Edward was excluded from 
the ſucceſſion of the French crown, to which he 
could beſide pretend no right as he was not born 
in the kingdom. That as to himſelf, not only the 
whole nation had acknowledged him their King, 
but even Edward had acquieſced in their determi- 
nation. That the homage he had done in perſon, 
and confirm'd by his letters patent, was a manifeſt 
proof of his being convinced how groundleſs were 


— — 


I lilip's an- 
Wer, 


* — 


his pretenſions. Edward reply'd, that the proteſta- Epw. III. 

tion he had made in preſence of his council, before Ax' 1337. 

he ſet out to do homage, prevented that ſtep being ꝛ 

a prejudice to his right; and that it was the appre- Edward's re 

henſion alone of loſing his poſſeſſions in France, PY. 

had prevail d upon him to do it: which reaſon, to- 

gether with his being a minor, was more than ſuffi- 

cient to invalidate all that had been hitherto done. Edward order: 

Of theſe two reaſons, the firſt would hardly have the duke of 

been allow'd in a court of judicature; but it was Brabant to 

not there this important diſpute was to be decided. _ * 

Edward, in the mean while, to convince his allies eee 727 

that he was too far engaged in this quarrel to draw France. 

back, commiſſion'd the duke of Brabant to make ibid. p. 819. 

a demand of the crown of France in his name; And makes 

and at the ſame time made him his lieutenant- gene- him his lieute- 

3 nant-genera] 

ral over all the kingdom, enjoining the French, jn France. 

whom he call'd his ſubjects, to pay him obedience. ibid. 
Benedict XII, then Pope, to prevent the calami- Ay* 1338. 

ties which ſuch a quarrel might bring upon Chriſten- The Pope 

dom, very ſtrenuouſly apply'd himſelf to the two ſends two le- 

Kings; but as Edward was the aggreſſor, he imme- fiel ue 

diately ſent him two cardinals, who had orders to ae. 

uſe all poſſible efforts to induce him to a peace; 

theſe legates acquitted themſelves of their commiſ- 

ſion with great zeal, and warmly ſolicited Edward 

to refer this buſineſs to a negociation. They could 

not however forbear ſhewing ſome partiality to 

France on account of engagements Edward had with 

the emperor, who was a declared enemy to the Pope : 

but this did not hinder the King intimating to them, 

that he took their mediation 1n good part, and of- 

fering to agree to a peace, on condition propoſitions Edward grants 

were made him lome way proportionable to his a ſhort truce. 


right. He even engaged himſelf to deter entering 45 Fed. 
upon the execution of his defign 'till the following IV. p. 833, 


March ; but this condeſcention was of little conſe. 
quence, as it was then December. He ſpent the He prepares 
reſt of the winter in preparing his army and fleet ; for a war. 
but chiefly in ſtrengthening the league by new allies. 
Among theſe, we find in Rymer's Fœdera, the 
count Palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Auſtria 
and the Dauphin of Viennois, which three hiſtori- 
ans place in the number of the allies of France. 
This gives us ground to preſume, they had firſt en- 
gaged with Edward, and were afterwards won over | 
by Philip. The Dauphin defigi'd to erect his The Dauplin 
country into a kingdom, and probably for this rea- of Viennois 
ſon he enter'd into the league with the King of defign'd to e. 
England, hoping, no doubt, by his intereſt with m=_ 1 
the emperor to obtain his deſires: but failing in 1 
this project, he ſided with France. The count de Rym. Fed. 
Haynault, who was willing to enter into the alli- V. IV. p.83g. 
ance, was deſirous Edward ſhould be inveſted with The carl of 
the title of Vicar of the Empire; that command- ag * 
. . - C 
ing the forces of the emperor, he might have a co- league. 
lour for joining his to thoſe of that Prince. To ſa- 
tisfy the count, and hoping by the fame means to 
induce other German Princes to take the like reſo- 
lution, Edward condeſcended to aſk this dignity of 
the emperor. 2 

When he had taken all the precautions that pru- Edward goes 
dence could ſuggeſt, he left England with a fleet of to Antwerp. 
five hundred ſail, and ſteer'd for Antwerp, whither July. 
he was call'd by affairs of conſequence. It was ne- 


ceſſary for him to be near his allies, that they might 
| together take convenient meaſures for the execu- 


2 N 


* In the ninth year of the King's reign, an act of parliament was made, ( forbidding the exportation of — wools ; 


© but that clothes ſhould be made in England; to which end, liberty was given to all artificers to come over to ma 


e Cloths. 


No man was allowed to wear any thing but Engliſh cloth, except the King and royal family; nor any man to wear any facings 

. of ſilk: or furs, but ſuch as could expend an hundred pounds a year.” The Engliſh had in thoſe days plenty of woo], but no 
ill to employ it. Wherefore, as by this act, encouragement. was given to ſuch as had ſkill, but no ſtocks, to come out of 
Flanders, and ſettle here; many, glad of this opportunity to advance their fortunes, came into England, and at firſt ſettled in great 
farmers houſes 3 they afterwards ſettled in towns, where they made ſeveral manufactures; as at Sadbury, bays ; at Colcheſter, 
lays and ſerges; in Kent, broad clothes; in Devonſhire, kerſes z in Wales, frizes z in Wellmoreland, Kendal cloth, &c. Dan. 
Hiſt, of Eng. By this alliance Edward made with the Flemings, they had not only free admittance into the kingdom, but 
dad the liberty ot tranſporting wools to uphold their former trade. | 
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tion of his deſigns. Tho' his ambaſſadors had con- 
cluded alliances in his name with ſeveral Princes, 
there were ſtill a great many things to be regulated 
with thoſe powers before they could afſemble their 
troops. This properly was what retarded for ſome 
months the opening the campaign ; but the delay 
was not altogether uſeleſs, Edward, in this inter- 
val, went to Cologne to confer with the emperor, 
who ſign'd a patent for the making him vicar of the 
empire as he had required. Thus fort of a favour 
was accompany'd with the promiſe of powerful 
ſupplies, tho' it was afterwards but illy performed. 
The towns of Flanders having 45 into the 
league by the interpoſition of James d' Artevelle, 
apprehended their being one day deſerted, and left 
to the revenge of their earl and the King of France. 
It was therefore neceſſary Edward ſhould encourage 
the Flemings by his preſence ; and *twas this made 
him take a journey to Ghent, and grant to the 
principal towns of Flanders, ſeveral privileges relating 
to their trade with England. *T'was during this in- 
terval, that he promiſed the duke of Juliers to 
make him a peer of England, which he afterwards 
performed, creating him earl of Cambridge. The 
power annex'd to the dignity of vicar of the em- 
pire, enabled him to erect the county of Gueldres 
into a dutchy, and to grant ſeveral privileges to 


Gueldres into the city of Cologne, by which he ſtrengthen'd the 


a dutchy. 


te borrows 


money on all 
hands. 


He pawns his 
crown. 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. V. p. 101. 


Birth of Prince 
Lionel. 

The Pope 
writes a 
threatening 
letter to Ed- 
ward. ibid. 
p. 128, 


Jdw ard enters 
Artois. 


alliance he had made with the archbiſhop. Of all 
his allies, the duke of Brabant gave him the moſt 
trouble. This Prince fearing the two hoſtile mo- 
narchs might agree at his expence, as it often _ 
pens, that great potentates neglect petty Princes who 
have ſerved them, he would have good ſecurity be- 
tore he enter*d into the league. The more diffidence 
he ſhew'd, the more Edward redoubled his cftorts 
to aſſure him of his aſſiſtance, Beſide the money 
he even profuſely. furniſhed him with, he in a man- 
ner promiſed him to marry the duke of Cornwal, 
heir apparent to the crown of England, to his daugh- 
ter. Moreover, thoroughly to fatisfy him, he con- 
deſcended to give it under his hand, that he would 
not quit the low countries 'till the war was ended. 
But theſe affairs, tho of very great conſequence, 
were not the only cauſe of Edward's long ſtay in 
Brabant. As the expences of his engagements 
were exceſſively great, he negociated, during this 
time, loans of money with all the foreign Princes; 
nay, he made no ſcruple of applying himſelf to pri- 
vate men, and borrowing of them, how ever mo- 
derate, ſuch ſums as they would lend him. We 
find in Rymer's Fœdera, that he even pawn'd his 
crown to the archbiſhop of Treves. | 
During his ſtay at Antwerp, his Queen was deli- 
ver'd of a ſon, who was named Lionel. He here 
alſo received a letter from the Pope, which in pretty 
ſtrong terms repreſented to him the danger he ex- 
poſed himſelf to by his alliance with Lewis of Ba- 
varia, who was excommunicated ; at the fame time, 


he reproached him with the injury he did: his cha- 


racter, in accepting from that pretended emperor, 
the title of vicar of the empire, ſo much beneath 
his dignity : but theſe remonſtrances had but little 
effect upon him; and tho' the Pontiff threaten'd 


to proceed againſt him by his cenſures after an ex- 


traordinary manner, yet he rather choſe to run that 
riſque, than to interrupt the execution of his de- 
1 

Every thing being ready for entering upon the 


campaign, which was defer'd *till September, Ed- 


ward, at the head of forty thouſand men, encamped 
between Marchienne and Douay : he afterwards 


. { 1 
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— 
marched towards Cambreſis, and ſtopp'd for ſome E 
time before the walls of Cambray, where he re- A * Il 
ceived intelligence of Philip's advancing with a cw. 9? 
33 army to give him battle. As the war coſt 

im immenſe ſums, and it was his intereſt to put a 
ſpeedy end to it by ſome great exploit, upon this 
advice, he paſs'd the Scheld to meet his enemy. 

Few days after, the two, armies being encamped 
pretty near each other, in the neighbourhood of 
Viron-fofſe, Philip ſent a herald to offer Edward Phils, 
battle, if he would fight him in an open plain. . 
The King of England accepted the challenge, and ward, ib. 
left the choice of both time and place to the French Whoaccep i, 
monarch, The twenty-ſecond of October was 
pitched upon for the deciſion of this famous quar- 
rel; but while both ſides, with equal ardour, pre- 
_ for the battle, Philip was intimidated by a 
etter he received from Robert King of Naples. 
This Prince, who was eſteem'd a very able aſtro- 
loger, foretold him an unhappy iſſue in whatever p 
place he fought the Engliſh : at leaſt, this is what draw. 
ſeveral hiſtorians affirm 3 and add, that upon the Mezergi, * 
credit he gave to this prediction, Philip withdrew, Reaſons 6 
not daring to hazard the battle.“ Others, how his rette 
ever, maintan with more probability, that this let- 

ter could never have induced him to take ſuch a 

ſtep, if the great men who attended him, had not 
checked his ardour by more prudent counſels. It 

is ſaid, they repreſented to him, that in the intend- 

ed battle he ſet nothing leſs than his crown at ſtake, 
whereas Edward hazarded only his troops, the 
greater part of which were not his own ; and thar 

upon this remonſtrance, he was determin'd, tho 

with reluctance, to give this little advantage to his 
enemy. Edward finding there was no likelihood of Edward ali 
bringing Philip to a battle, withdrew into Hay. retires ins 
nault. This is the account given by Froiſſart, whom Haymalt 
the French tax with being, on all occaſions, partial 

to the Engliſh. Nangis, a French hiſtorian, gives 

a very different relation of this affair, and fays, that 
Edward retired firſt to avoid the hazard of a battle. 

This is not the only time we have found the like con- 
tradictions among hiſtorians : however, it is not pro- 

bable Edward, on this occaſion, who paſs'd the 
Scheld to meet Philip, ſhould retire to avoid the 
battle : but Philip's reaſons for not hazarding an 
engagement, are very forcible. The honour of a 
King, or ef a general, does not conſiſt in fighting 

every time an r offers, but when it is to 

the purpoſe; and in not hazarding the loſs of a ſtate 
without an urgent neceſſity. However it was, there 

was no blood ſhed this campaign, except in Guienne, 
where the two parties made war upon each other : 

but as nothing conſiderable happen'd in that country, 
Tous be loſing time to enter upon the particulars 

of it. 

Edward could not poſſiplygreturn to England as Ax? 1209 
ſoon as he deſired, * a ed in the low coun- 4 N \ 
tries by a troubleſome affair privately ſtir'd up a- ſumes ther 
gainſt him. The King of France, heartily cha- de * 1 
grined to ſee the advantages which accrued to his 8 
enemy by his alliance with the Flemings, had the VaLV.paj 
addreſs, by the means of his emiſſaries, to inſpire 
the towns of Flanders with a ſcruple for having taken 
up arms againſt their ſovereign lord. This ſcruple, 
ſtrengthen d by the clergy, moſt of whom were in 
the intereſt of France, had already made fo ſtrong 
an impreſſion on the minds of the people, that it 1s 
poſſible it would have cauſed ſome revolution in that 
country, prejudicial to England, if James d' Arte- 
velle had not found a ſpeedy remedy, by adviſing 
Edward to take the title of King of France, This 


hilip With- 


® Some authors take notice, that before the two armies parted, a hare ſtarting at the head of the French army, a great ſhout 
was ſuddenly made, which they who were behind ſuppoſing to have been the onſet of the battle, diſpoſed themſelves for the 
fight ; and fourteen gentlemen, for encouragement ſake, as it was uſual, were knighted : they were afterwards ludicrouſly call'd, 


The knights of the hare, 


, 


| propoſition | 


lig 
to 


—_ 2 


| Philip. 


— 
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. propoſition having been examin'd in the King's 
"3 1240, Council, Was approved as a proper expedient to re- 
Ax 15 tain the Flemings in the league, and Edward reaped 
all the advantage from it that had been promiſed 
him. In conſequence of this advice, he took the 
title of King of France, and quarter'd in his arms 
the leopards and the fluer-de-Jis, adding this motto, 
« Dieu et mon Droit”; intimating by it, that he placed 
his whole truſt in God and the juſtice of his cauſe. 
None ought to have been ſurpriz'd at this new title, 
fince all his preceding ſteps had manifeſtly ſpoke his 
intention. He had for ſome time before denied 
Philip the Title of King, and forbid his miniſters 
wing him any other than that of count de Valois. 
Beſide, he had made the duke of Brabant his lieu- 
tenant-general in France, and by that, plainly ſhewn, 
he look d upon himſelf the real monarch of that 
kingdom; tho? as yet he had never ventured to take 
upon him the title ; but when, upon account of the 
Flemings ſcruple, he had once broken the ice, he no 
longer heſitatedat aſſuming the ſtile and title of King 
of France in all publick acts; and of fixing this as 
the firſt year of his new reign. At the ſame time 
he publiſhed a declaration by which he acquainted 
the French, that the * of France being de- 
te Frend, volved to him by the death of Charles the Fair, 
r c4. according to the will of God, which he durſt not 
| oppoſe, he was reſolved to take upon him the go- 
vernment of it. He promiſed his new ſubjects all 
that is cuſtamary to promiſe on the like occaſions, 
and offered his protection to thoſe who, following 
the example of the Flemings, would acknowledge 
and a mani- him for their ſovereign. The ſame day he alſo pub- 
feto againſt Jjſhed a manifeſto, which contained a particular of 
the injuries he pretended to have received from 
Philip de Valois, and of the efforts he had made 
tor the obtaining a peace, to the end they might have 
| united their forces againſt the infidels. 
He returns to Tho* Edward had entered into engagements 
Englaud. with the duke of Brabant, which obliged his conti- 
nuing in the Low-countries till the war was ended, 
et was it not poſſible for him to keep his word; 
his affairs abſolutely requiring his preſence in Eng- 
land : but to fatisfy this Prince he gave him four 
Engliſh lords of the firſt rank in hoſtage, beſide his 
Queen and his child newly born, who remained at 
Antwerp as pledges for his return. Having thus 
ſettled this affair, he croſſed into England, where he 
arrived in February *. Soon after he called a par- 
liament, which, in granting him a conſiderable ſup- 
ply Þ, obtained a confirmation of the grand char- 
The parlia- ter. Before they broke up, the lords and com- 
ment takes mons preſented him an addreſs, in which they 
their precat- pray' d, that the title of King of France he had aſ- 


tions with re- 
gard to the 
King's new 


His motto 


He publiſhes 
Fl declaration 


addreſſed to 


tumed in all publick acts, might have no influence 


= 

on the affairs relating to England. This re | III. 
too reaſonable for 4 to make any — = 2 1 
ing it. Tho he had not as yet . one — 
ſingle foot of land in France, the Engliſh were not 2 
diſpleaſed at this new title, by which they imagined 

their King was become greater: but it was quite 

different with Benedict XII. This Pontiff uſed The Pope ex- 
all pofſible endeavours to make him quit it, pre- horts Edward 
tending he had no right to the title, on account of to quit this 
the falick law, in which Philip took care to in- _ 

ſtrut him after a manner that made for his own V. 73 
_—: but the Pope's exhortations were without 8875 
effect. 

Tho? the firſt campaign had produced no conſi- Great prepa- 
derable event, yet the preparations Edward made rations in 
plainly manifeſted, that he did not intend his fe. England. 
cond ſhould be as inactive ||. He had augmented 
his fleet by three hundred fail of ſhips fit for war; 
and his army was incomparably more nutnerous 
than his former. Every thing being ready, about 
midſummer he embarked for Flanders, tho* he 
had received advice, that the French fleet of. four 
hundred fail lay off Sluce to intercept him. His 
thirſt of glory made him receive this news 
with more joy than ſurprize, reſolving to force 
his paſſage through the enemy notwithſtanding 
their ſuperiority. He met them, as he expected, 


| upon the coaſt of Flanders, and immediately 


began the fight. This was the greateſt and the Edward de- 
moſt conſiderable that ever was known in theſe feats the 
ſeas, and the firſt where. a King of England com- French fleet. 
manded in perſon. Mot of the ſhips on either ſide * 
grapling with each other, the fight. was continued as | 
if on dry ground, from eight in the morning *till 

ſeven at might. Tho Edward's. bravery raiſed the 
admiration of his ſoldiers, yet his conduct did not 

leſs ſurprize his mariners, who could not, without 
aſtoniſhment, hear him give his orders as properly, 

and with as much prudence, as if all his lite time h 

had commanded at ſea. The preſence and reſolu- 

tion of this Prince, who was in all places where 

the danger was greateſt, inſpired his men with by 
ſuch prodigious courage that they fought with a 

more than common bravery. The French, on their 

fide, fought with great intrepidity; but after having 

for ſeveral hours ſuſtained the fury of the Engliſh, 

they were obliged to caſt themſelves into the ſea, 

to avoid the ſteel of their enemies. Of the whole The French 
French fleet only thirty ſhips got off, the reſt being ſuſtain a great 
either taken or ſunk ; wherefore, Edward could not loſs. 
obtain a more compleat victory. The Engliſh fay, 
that France loſt thirty thouſand men in the fight. 

It was a conſiderable time before Philip was ac- 
quainted with this terrible misfortune, none darin 

to tell him the news, till at length a fool $ whom he 


title, 


* He landed about midnight at the tower, which finding unguarded he was much diſpleaſed; ſoon after his arrival he ſent 
for the lord mayor of London, whom he commanded to bring before him the chancellor and treaſurer, with John St. Paul, 
Michael Wath, Philip Thorpe, and Henry Stratfard, Clerks (who were officers for his receipts) and John Sconer juſtice of 
the bench; all whom, except the chancellor, were committed to priſon's as were alſo ſeveral other miniſters of juſtice and ac- 
comptants, upon enquiry made into their unjuſt proceedings. Eng. An. Some time after the lord mayor and the conſtable of 


the tower were commi 


+ This parliament granted him forty ſhillings duty upon every ſack of wool, forty ſhillings for every three hundred wool-fells, 
and forty ſhillings for every laſt of leather, and ſo for other merchandizes in proportion, from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in the year 


after. Beſide, the citizens and burgeſſes granted a ninth part of their 


s, a fifteenth of foreign merchants and others; and 


the ninth ſheaf, fleece and lamb for two years; alſo another tenth of the clergy ; and for his preſent ſupply, he had loans of di- 


vers wealthy 


perſons ; and the city of London lent him twenty thouſand marks. In conſideration of which, the King (beſide his 


pardons ta divers kinds of offenders) remitted all amerciaments for all tranſgreflions in his foreſts, reliefs and ſcutage, unto the 
firſt time of his going to Flanders; alſo all aids for the marriages of his ſons and daughters, during his reign, pardoning and 
remitting all ancient debts and arrears bath of his farmers and others, any way due either in the time of his anceſtors or his own, 


till the tenth year of his reign, (excepting ſuch as were compounded for, and order'd to be 


| While Edward was making theſe 


paid into the exchequer 


parations in England, William Montague earl of Saliſbury, and Robert Und (eldeſt 


ſon of the earl of Suffolk) whom he left in Flanders to oppoſe the French, having performed divers great exploits, with happy 
ſucceſs, were at laſt, in an encounter about Liſle, ſo overmatched by numbers, that they were both taken priſoners and conducted to 
Paris to the great ſatisfaction of the French King. Baker's Chron. and others. 

He came into the King's preſence in a ſeeming paſſion, often repeating theſe words, cowardly Engliſhmen, daſtacdly Eng- 
liſhmen, fainted-hearted Engliſhmen. The King at length, aſking him why he called them ſo; becaule, ſaid he, they durſt not 


leap out of their ſhips into the ſea as our brave Frenchmen did; by which the King apprehended his loſs. 


The French attribute 


this defeat to one of their chief commanders named NicholasBuchet, who had refuſed the ſervice of gentlemen, to man his ſhips with 


mercenaries who would ſerve for leſs wages. 
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Epw. III. kept, by a malicious buffoonery, gave him room to 
Ax' 1340. ſuſpect it. 
ith aa he good fortune which attended Edward in this 
poi 92 fight, 12 him the means of quietly landing his 
5 1 _ in Flanders, where he drew together the 
Rym. Feed, fineſt army that ever had been commanded by a 
Vol. V. p. 197. King of England. It conſiſted of one hundred and 
| fifty thouſand Engliſh, Germans, Flemings, or 
Gaſcons. With theſe numerous troops, he inveſted 
Tournay, having firſt detached Robert d' Artois 
with fifty thouſand men to take poſt near St. Omers 
to favour the ſiege. This body was for the greater 
art compoſed of the militia of Flanders, who not 
B what belonged to military diſcipline, about 
eighteen thouſand of them, in a diſorderly manner, 
attacked the ſuburbs of St. Omer with a view of 
The Flem- plunder. The duke of Burgundy, who had thrown 
ings defeated. himſelf into the town, not able to ſuffer this brava- 
do, made a ſally and flew three thouſand of them. 
This loſs in itſelf had not been very conſiderable if 
not followed by an ugly effect. That very night 
the Flemiſh troops, ſtruck with a panic fear, in 
great confuſion left the camp, and ſhametully with- 
drew, ſome to their own houſes, and others to. Ed- 
ward's army. There are authors who aſſure us, 
that a battle was fought upon this occaſion, in which 
the duke of Burgundy entirely defeated Robert 
d Artois ; but Froiſſart, a cotemporary author, re- 
lates this event as I have ſet it down; and I look 
upon him more worthy of credit than thoſe who 
have wrote ſince his time. 
Philip draws Philip in the mean while advanced at the head 
near to Tour- of an army much ſuperior to that of Edward's, to 
TE the relief of Tournay, accompanied by the Kings of 
Navarre and Bohemia his allies, and had all the 
French nobility in his army. His deſign, however, 
was not to engage in a battle, but only to haraſs 
the beſicgers and oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. 
Edward ſoon perceived Philip's intention, and how 
difficult it would be for him to reduce the town, 
Tdward ſends while the French army lay ſo near him; wheretore, 
Kunadchance. to compel his enemy to alter his plan, he ſent him 
a letter by a herald to challenge him to a ſingle 
combat, or to fight a hundred men of a ſide, or elſe 
to come to a general engagement. Thus letter was 
directed to Philip de Valois without any other title. 
Philip's an- Philip anſwered, that he had ſeen a letter directed 
(wer. to Philip de Valois; and as it could not be for 
N him, he ſhould make no anſwer to the contents. 
However, he took this opportunity to let him 
know, that he hoped, 1 the help of God, very 
ſoon to drive him out of his territories. 
Edward is in It was difficult to make * great progreſs in the 
Bret: Pr" ſiege of Tournay, as the French army day and 
PROT” night haraſs d the beſiegers. Edward lay three 
months before the town to little purpoſe ; but could 
not reſolve upon raiſing the ſiege, notwithſtanding 
the ſmall likelihood of 3 while he was 
in this great perplexity, he was happily extt icated 
b 1 de Vds his Wer alter to the 
ing of France, and dowager of the late earl of 
Haynault. This Princeſs, who after the death of 
her huſband, had retired to the abby of Fontenelle, 
on this occaſion quitted her retreat to endeavour at 
an accommodation between the two monarchs, the 
A truce con- One her brother, the other her ſon-in-law. She car- 
cluded be- ried on the negociation with ſo much addreſs, that 
rt the two the brought them to conſent toa truce, to laſt from 
= the twentieth of September to the twenty-fifth of 
June of the following year. This ſuſpenſion of 
arms was afterwards, by the interpoſition of the 
Fdward ie- Pope, prolonged for two years. Soon after the 
e lg: truce was ſigned, Edward returned to England with 
| the Queen his conſort, who had reſided three years 


— 
in the Low- countries, where ſhe was delivered of two 
Princes, Lionel and John born at Ghent, the latter 
afterwards known by the title of duke of Lancaſter, 

It was a very great mortification to Edward 
to find himſelf forced, by the neceſſity of his af- 
fairs, to make a truce ſo contrary to his inclina- 
tion, and which effectually broke all his meaſures. 
Three very cogent reaſons obliged him to take this 
ſtep, which ſeemed fo little agreeable to the vaſt 
deſigns he had formed. The Eſt was, the defec- The en 
tion of the emperor and the duke of Brabant, who and he bat 
had broke off from the alliance. In the ſecond of Brabant : 
place, the expences of maintaining ſo great an army Þ* the 
were ſo exceſlive, that the money he drew from Eng. b. 
land (which fell ſhort of his expectations) would 
not ſuffice, In ſhort, it was by a truce only he 
could in ſome meaſure prevent the confuſion ofraiſing 
a ſiege which he had undertaken. Theſe reaſons 
were not only ſufficient to induce his ſigning the ſu- 
ſpenſion of arms, but they even indiſpenſably com. 
pelled him to procure ſome reſpite, that he might 
apply a remedy to the diſappointments he met with 
by the levity of his allies, and the exhauſting of his ex- 
chequer. As to the duke of Brabant, he had long 
allured him with the hopes of the match already 
mentioned, and had even required for it a diſpen- 
ſation of the Pope: but, whether the obſtacles were 
raiſed by the King himſelf, or by the court of 
Rome, this affair miſcarried. Wherefore, the duke 
finding himſelf amuſed, withdrew his troops, but 
did not however come to an open rupture with the 
King. As to the Emperor, the aſſiſtance he had af. 
forded the Engliſh monarch was ſo very inconſide- 
rable that Edward would hardly have been ſenſible 
of the loſs, had not that Prince, in making a ſepa- 
rate peace with France (under pretence that the 
King of England had concluded a truce without 
him) at the ſame time revoked the patent by which Theemperor 
Edward was created Vicar-general of the Empire. revokes the 
This unforeſeen accident, drawing off a great many Egan He 
German Princes from the league, drove the King — 
to the neceſſity of taking other meaſures. 

But the principal affair Edward had to think of, Miſunder- 
was the payment of his debts, which were very con- ſtanding be 
ſiderable. Beſide, he was to ſeek methods for con- WWeen _—_ 
tinuing the war after the expiration of the truce, 8 10 
without running the hazard of falling into the like — | 
inconveniencies. In leaving England he had fo re- 
gulated his affairs, that he did not doubt of punctu- 
ally receiving the ſums he ſhould want for the pay- 
ment of his numerous. army : but he had no ſooner 
undertaken the ſiege of Tournay, than, contrary 
to his expectation, the money fell ſhort, which 
brought him into very great difficulties, Being ar- Ax' 1441. 
rived at London, he loudly complained of the arch- 
biſhop of * Canterbury, to whom he had entruſted 
the chief management of his affairs during his ab- 
ſence. He accuſed him with having maliciouſly 
raiſed obſtacles to the levying the ſubſidy granted by 
parliament, tho' it was at his inſtance, and by his 
advice, that he had entered upon this enterprize. 

He moreover complained, that having begun the 
ſiege of Tournay upon this prelate's aſſuring him 
nothing ſhould be wanting, he found himſelf aban- 
doird at the very time he ſtood moſt in need of aſ- 
ſiſtance; that the archbiſhop had not only broken 
his word with him, but had even objected to all 
expedients propoſed to him for the raiſing money: 
in ſhort, that he was the only cauſe of his having 
loſt ſo much time before Tournay, and of the ill 
ſucceſs of that ſiege. The archbiſhop ſeeing him- 
ſelf thus expoſed to the King's reſentment, who not 
only threaten'd, but was reſolved to proceed rigo- 
rouſly againſt him, undertook on his ſide to chagrine 
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Vol. V. p. 250. 


Edward. He complained of money being irregu- 
larly raiſed ſince the King's return, contrary to the 
privileges of the great charter, and threaten'd to ex- 
communicate the collectors whom the King had 
employed. His deſign was to ſtir up ſome commotion 
among, the people ; and it is very probable he had 
puſhe his revenge a greater length, had he not per- 
ceived the parliament diſapproved his proceedings. 
As wherefore, fearing he ſhould be abandoned, he 
reſolved, tho* ſomewhat late, to ſubmit himſelf to 
the King's mercy. This Prince vouchſafed to re- 
ceive his ſubmiſſions, being unwilling to enter into 
a quarrel which muſt neceſſarily be a prejudice to 
him, as he frequently ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance 
of the clergy. | | | 
Some have imagined the archbiſhop had been 
corrupted by the Pope, who was diſſatisfied with 
this war, and greatly biaſſed towards France. Very 
ſoon after he gave a viſible: proof of his partiality 
by interdifting all Flanders; for the Flemings 
having joined the enemies of the King of France, 
their lord and ſovereign, the Flemiſh clergy pay'd 
ſuch an exact obedience to this interdiction, that the 
Engliſh were obliged to ſend them prieſts, leſs ſcru- 
pulous, to celebrate divine ſervice 1n that country. 
The Flemings readily admitted theſe prieſts, and 
retended to elude the cenſures of the Pope, in fav- 
ing they proceeded from a falſe ſuppoſition, Edward 
being the lawful King of France, and Philip only an 


uſurper. 75 80 

The war Edward hadundertaken againſt France 
ſucceeded ſo very ill, that for all the expence he 
was at, he did not gain one foot of land in the 
kingdom which he pretended to conquer. After 
ſuch great efforts, which he found ſo uſeleſs, one 
would think he would never have been in a condi- 
tion to renew them; conſequently it was probable 
he would deſiſt from his views. Beſide, the truce 
giving his enemy time to prepare himſelf, he could 
no longer be flattered with the hopes of ſurprizing 
him. However, it is hard to ſay, whether in the 
negociation ſet on foot, during the interval of the 
truce, for the obtaining a peace, were ſincere with 
regard to him, or whether he only defigned to amuſe 
his enemy; but if he indeed did intend to make a 
peace, he did not long continue in that mind. The 
diſpoſition of affairs in the dutchy of Britany gave 
him ſome glimpſe of advantage, which ſoon deter- 
min'd him * hold on ſo favourable a conjunc- 
ture. The ſhare England bore in the diſpute which 
then aroſe, with regard to the ſucceſſion of that 
dutchy, obliges me to give a ſhort detail of the con- 
troverſy, for the better underſtanding of the ſequel: 


Arthur II. duke of Britany. 


1 Wife. 2 Wife. 

15 f | 
John IT. Guy Peter John 
D. of Brw. Count de d. with- Count de Monfort. 
died 1341. Pontievre. out iſſue. 

Jane 
Charles of Blois. 


Arthur II duke of Britany left three ſons by his 
firſt wife, viz. John IT, who ſucceeded him; Guy 
earl of Pontievre, and Peter : by his ſecond wife he 
had a fourth fon, named John, who was earl of 
Montfort in right of his mother. John II and Peter 
left no iſſue. Guy, who died in 1330, left a 
daughter named Jane, whom the duke her unkle 
married to Charles Chatillon brother to Lewis ear! 
of Bloĩs; he was commonly called Charles of Blois. 
John II dying in 1341, there remained but two of 
this family, viz. John ear} of Monfort, and his 
niece, Jane the wife of Charles of Blois; each laid 


claim to the dutchy. Jane, by right of repreſen- Epw. III. 
tation, as daughter to Guy, elder brother to John Ax' 1341. 
de Monfort ; and this latter, as brother to the lat 
duke, and conſequently one degree nearer than his WEST 
niece : he beſide pretended to take advantage from 
his ſex, an argument but of little weight, as Bri- 
tany did not acknowledge the authority of the ſa- 
lick law: but Charles had a great advantage over 
his competitor, being nephew to Philip de Valois, 
who was to be judge of their different pretenſions. 
On the other hand, the earl of Monfort had ſo well 
ordered his affairs, that immediately after the death 
of the duke his brother, he took poſſeſſion of Bri- 
tany, and made moſt of the ſubjects ſwear allegiance 
to him; he even went privately to England, and did 
homage to Edward, acknowledging him King of 
France, and making an alliance with him. This 
ſtep, of which Philip was informed, entirely loſt 
him that monarch's tavour, who before was not 

greatly inclined to him: however, as he would They arecited 
keep up the uſual formalities, he ſummoned the two before the 
competitors to defend their right in the court of Court ot peers. 
peers, and there to receive, a definitive ſentence. 

Montfort was imprudent enough to go to Paris, 

flattering himſelf, that none knew what had paſſed 

in England: but at his firſt audience he found 

what he was to expect from the King, who plainly 

told him, he had no pretenſions to Britany 3 and 

reproached him with edn done homage to the 

King of England. Monlort acknowledged he had 

been in England to make a viſit to his friends, 

but denied his having done homage: but Philip, 

who was better informed than he imagined, for- 

bad his leaving Paris, and appointed a day for 

giving ſentence on the depending ſuit. Montfort John eſcapes 
eaſily perceived the danger he was in with regard out of Pal. 
both to his cauſe and perſon; wherefore, imme- 
diately taking his reſolution, in the diſguiſe of a 
merchant, he eſcaped ont of Paris and got into 


Britany. This did not hinder the cauſe, in his ab- Britany is ad- 


ſence, being given in favour of Charles of Blois, judged to 
who was declared duke of Britany, and inſtantly ad- Charles of 
mitted to do homage. It is aid. in this ſentence, Plois. 
the peers did not obſerve all the formalitics which ſuits 
of this nature require, and that their proceedings were 
not altogether regular. As to the main point of this 
affair, tho* the judgment given was diametrically 
oppoſite to that pronounced in the ſuit of the count 
d' Artois, yet it is excuſed by the cuſtoms of the two 
different countries, which cauſed the diverſity as the 
right of repreſentation was of force in Britany bur 
not in Artois. However that may have been, Philip confiſ- 
Philip being incenſcd againſt the car] of Montfort cates all Mon- 
for having done homage to the King of England, fo:t's lands. 
confiſcated his lands of Monfort : but to make Edward gives 
amends for this loſs, Edward gave him the county John the coun- 
of Richmond in England. Some little time after, ty of Rich- 
John, eldeſt ſon of Philip de Valois, receiving or- mond. 
ders to ſee the judgment given in favour of Charles 
of Blois put in execution, entered Britany with a 

owerful army, and Monfort ſhut himfelt up in 

ants, where he was immediately beſieged. The The count de 
town making but a ſhort reſiſtance, and Monfort Monfort is 
being taken priſoner, he was eſcorted to Paris, and taken priſo- 
confined in the great tower of the Louvre. — 

This event had doubtleſs put an end to the di- His wife main- 
ſpute between the two competitors, had not Mar- tains his af. 
garet of Flanders, wife of John of Monfort, fairs. 
ſpite of the melancholy ſituation of her affairs, un- 
dertaken to ſupport her huſband's intereſt. She re- She renews 
paired to London, with her ſon, then four years old, the treaty 
and renewed the alliance which the earl her huſband with Edward, 
had made with Edward. By this new treaty, ſhe and concludes 
poſitively engaged herſelf to put into the hands of a match be. 
the Engliſh, the towns which wereſtill in her power, tween her fon 
and the better to ſecure an aſſiſtance from England; 2nd oneof Ed- 

| . .ward's daugh- 
ſhe concluded a match between her ſon and one 


. 


Edward's 


„ 
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Epw. III. Edward's daughters, and left the young Prince to 
Ax' 1342. be brought up at the Engliſh court, or rather to 
Lap SS continue there as an hoſtage, This treaty giving 
}dward ſends Edward an entry into Britany, and an opportunity 
Robert Kar to attack Philip on that ſide, he immediately ſent 
tany. thither Robert d' Artois. This general on his ar- 

rival took Vannes, and ordered the beſieging 
Rennes. While his troops were buſied in this ſiege, 
the chiefs of the oppoſite faction, knowing he ſtaid 
at Vannes with very few forces, inveſted the town 
Me is wound- and carried it by aſſault; Robert being mortally 
ed and dies. wounded, with much difficulty got off to Henne- 
bond *, where he died of his wounds. Edward was 
ſenſibly afflicted at the news of his death, which he 
ſwore to revenge, and was but too punctual in mak- 
ing good his oath. Robert d' Artois's expedition 
into Britany gave Philip an opportunity of com- 


to pay him in the ſame coin, renewed his hoſtilities 
in Guienne. Thus the two monarchs mutually ac- 
cuſing each other as infringers of the truce, pre- 
pared again for war. 

Edward goes The earl of Northampton, who had taken upon 
in perſon into him the command of the Engliſh troops in Britany, 
* after the death of Robert d'Artois, having but an 
inconſiderable number of forces, could make no great 
rogreſs, It was, however, of great importance to 
Edward to get that dutchy into his poſſeſſion : 
wherefore he reſolved to go in perſon, with a much 
and lays ſiege greater power. He was no ſooner arrived, but he 
to four towns. undertook, at one and the ſame time, the beſieging 
Nants, Rennes, Vannes, and Guingamp. Philip, 
ſenſible how prejudicial it would be to him ſhould 
the Engliſh eſtabliſh themſelves in Britany, refolved, 
at any rate, to drive him out of that dutchy : to 
which end he raiſed an army of fifty thouſand men, 
and gave the command to his eldeſt ſon the duke of 
| The duke of Normandy. This young Prince marching with 
Normandy great expedition, had the good fortune to arrive in 
en 200 1 before the ſurrender of any of the beſieged 
railing thee. towns. His approach compelled the King of Eng- 
Se. and to raiſe the four ſieges for the uniting his whole 
forces in one body; which even then were greatly 
inferior to the French. The two armies remained 
the greater part of the winter encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, and well intrenched, nei- 
ther chief ſhewing any inclination to engage. The 
duke of Normandy would run no riſque, tor his de- 
ſign being anſwered he hoped to ſtarve his enemy. 
Edward was as little diſpoſed to hazard a battle 
with ſuch inequality of numbers, without being 
An* 1343. forced to it. While theſe two Princes remained 
A two years thus inactive, two legates, ſent by Clement VI 
truce between the new Pope, had time to come to them, and to 
way rage negociate 3 the crowns of England and 
3 France, a truce for two years, in which the allies 
on both ſides were comprized. They alſo got 
both Kings to give their words they would reſpec- 
tively ſend their ambaſſadors to Avignon to nego- 

Clate a peace 1 Pope's mediation. | 


Affairs of While the King of England was buſied in the 

Scotland. French war, the Scots took that opportunity to en- 

| deavour at recovering their liberty. The partiſans 

of King David, after Edward had left Scotland, 

had gained conſiderable advantages over Baliol, 

who commanded the Engliſh army, but had not a 

ſufficient number of troops to check their courſe. 

Progreſs of Robert Stuart, Regent of Scotland for King David, 

the Scots in by his courage and conduct ſupported the intereſts 
the year 1339. of that young exiled Prince. 


e was bravely ſe- 
conded by William Douglas, and ſeveralother lords, 
who conſerved an inviolable fidelity to their lawful 
ſovereign. Tho? a body of troops commanded by 
Douglas met with an untortunate overthrow, it did 


not diſcourage Robert, who was, not long after, in Eo w. III 
a condition to undertake the ſiege of Perth, the Ay? 12, 
ſtrongeſt town the Engliſh held in Scotland. As 2 
the beſiegers wanted ammunition, the town held out Roben Stun 
three months; but a ſupply arriving from France beſieges and 
when their neceſſity was greateſt,. enabled them to; e kenh in 
carry the town. This loſs obliged Baliol to qut 

the heart of the kingdom, and retire to the fron- 


tiers, where he was ſheltered by the towns he had 


| hm to the Engliſh. The truce concluded be- 


ore Tournay, in which the Scots were comprized, 


obliged Stuart to lay down his arms for ſome time; 

but it was no ſooner broken, on account of the af- 

fairs of Britany, than the Scots reaſſembled, beſieged and reduces 
and took Sterlyn after many repeated aſſaults, which Steryn in 


did not ſuffer the beſieged to take a moment's 1340. 


reſt. 
U that Edward had violated the truce, and 
I 


This progreſs convincing Edward that he had Edward 


too far flattered himſelf, when he thought that king- marches a. 


dom in no condition to give him uneaſineſs, he re- n 
ſolved once more to invade it, both by ſea and an 
land. With this view he repaired to the frontiers, 

and there waited for his fleet deſign'd to join him 

at Newcaſtle ; but it being overtaken by a vio- His fleet i; 
lent ſtorm, which laſted ſeveral days, they were diſabled by a 
diſabled from being of any ſervice that year. This form. 


vexatious accident prevented his entering Scotland, 
as it deprived him of the proviſions and ammuni- 


tions which were put on board his fleet. He could 
not hope to find ſubſiſtance in the enemy's country, 
the Scots themſelves having waſted it : however, the 
Scots ignorance of his condition brought him out of 
this dilemma. Asthey knew themſelves much inferior 
to this Prince, who menaced their country with 
thorough deſolation, they ſubmiſſively ſued for a 


truce, and thought themſelves extremely happy in 


obtaining it. Edward's ſituation would not allow He grants 2 
his refufing it; but taking advantage of the terror truce to the 
they were in, he would not conſent to the allowing Scots. 


this truce, but on the following conditions; that 
they ſhould acknowledge him ſovereign of Scotland, 


and renounce obedience to King David, if this 

Prince was not, by the following May, in perſon 

at the head of an army in Scotland, able to ſtand 

battle. This condition put the King of France une 

der a neceſſity of more effectually ſerving his ally 

than he had hitherto done, fearing he ſhould loſe 

the advantages which the many diverſions of the 

Scots afforded him. Wherefore he ſent King Da- David returns 
vid with men and money to Scotland, where he to Scatland. 
raiſed a very conſiderable army (as it is faid) con- 

ſiſting of ſixty thouſand men, Scots, French, Danes, 

and Norwegians. With theſe troops he marched 

to the frontiers of England, and penetrated as far as 
Durham, which he inveſted. In few days, the Hetakes Dur- 
town was taken and all the inhabitants put to the ham, and with 
ſword. He would have puſhed his point ſtill far; n, %, 
ther, but upon advice that Edward was making ex- proach. 
peditious marches to fight him, and his generals re- 
preſenting to him, that if he made a longer ſtay 

in England, he would expoſe himſelf to the hazard 

of a battle by which he might again loſe his king- 

dom, he reſolved upon a retreat. While he was 

upon his march to return to his own country, ſome 

of the gariſon of the caſtle of Werk, belonging to 

the counteſs of Saliſbury, ſetting upon ſome of his 

troops which lagged behind, ſo enraged him, that 

he reſolved to take the caſtle. He ordered ſeveral He is reps!!! 
aſſaults to be made, but the aſſailants were vigo- at Werk. 
rouſly repelled by the beſieged, the counteſs being 

in the caſtle. This defence, and the news he re- 

ceived of Edward's being near at hand, made him 

give over his enterprize. He could not go off in 2 

more proper ſeaſon; for the King arrived that day 


” Baker, Brady, Mezerai and others, ſay he was brought over to England to be cured of his wounds, but died ſoon after, at 


London, and was buried in St, Paul's church-yard, 


at 
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The ſtatute 


at Werk. He paid a viſit to the counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury, which gave ground tor ſome hiſtorians aſſert- 
ing he became paſſionately in love with her, It 
would be very caſy to refute what they have ad- 
vanced without the leaſt ground, but as this paſſion, 
whether real or feign'd, produced no remarkable 
event, it is unneceſliry to take any farther notice of 
it, The next day Edward continued his March in 
ſearch of his enemies; bur receiving advice, that 
they were retired to the foreſt of Gedeours he gave 
over his purſuit. As*his affairs were but in an ill 
ſituation in Scotland, and as this war was a vexa- 
tious impediment to him, with relation to the mea- 
ſures he had to take for the continuing that with 
France, , he offered David a truce of two years, 
which, with Philip's approbation, was accepted. 
This truce aftorded the King of Scots the advan- 
tage of more firmly eſtabliſhing himſelf in his king- 
dom, and gave Edward the leiſure to provide for his 
aftairs *. 

The care of the war had for ſeveral years ſo entirely 
taken up Edward's thoughts, that it allowed him no 
time for the redreſs of ſeveral abuſes complained of 
by the people, and which were worthy of his particu- 
lar attention. The truce with France and Scotland 
altording him a little reſpite, he called a parliament, 
that he might, with them, find the means for ſecu- 
ring the happineſs and tranquility of his people. 
During this ſeſſion, which laſted the beſt part of 
the winter, the parliament made divers regulations, 
greatly to the advantage of the ſubject, and in which 
they met with no oppoſition from the King : on the 
contrary, he, in a very ſolemn manner, confirmed all 
the privileges granted the Engliſh by the grand 
charter; by which he proved, that he had the good 
of his ſubjects equally at heart with his own, and 
that of his ſucceſſors. Among the ſeveral acts made 


zgainſt prori- by this parliament, one of the moſt important was 


ſors. 


the ſtatute Þ againſt proviſors; that is to ſay, againſt 
thoſe who brought proviſions from the court of 
Rome for benefices. The preceding Popes had 
greatly abuſed the right they had aſſumed of di- 
{poſing of benefices in the kingdom of England. 
They often gave them, 1n reverſion, to be entered 
upon at the death of the incumbent, which cauſed 
the murmurs of thoſe who had the right of pre- 
ſentation. Clement VI in this point, going farther 
than any of his predeceſſors, the parliament were 
obliged to make their complaints to him; but they 
produced no effect. Inſtead of redreſſing this abuſe, 
which was by ſo much the more inſufferable, as all 
benefices were conferred on ſtrarfgers ; this pontiff, by 
a brief, exhorted the King to deſiſt from the com- 
plaints he made againſt proviſions, which, accord- 
ing to his opinion, was a right inconteſtably be- 
longing to the Holy-ſee. This anſwer convincing 
the parliament that it would be in vain to expect 
any remedy from the Pope for the evil complained 
of, reſolved to provide againſt it by their own au- 
thority; and to this end enacted the above-men- 
tioned ſtatute, by which it was made death for any 
to bring ſuch proviſions into the kingdom. Tho? 
this ſtatute cauſed the Pope great uneaſineſs, yet he 
did not think fit to make much ſtir about it; as he 
was informed the King and parliament were reſolved 
to maintain their act, and ſlight his cenſures, ſhould 
he make uſe of them on this ſubject. However, 
that he might not loſe his imaginary right, he pre- 
tended to have no regard to this ſtatute : but tho? 
he afterwards, now and then, granted ſuch provi- 
ſions, it was with ſo great moderation, that the 
abuſe was conſiderably leſſened during all this reign. 
On the other hand, the King, who did not deſign 


entirely to break with the court of Rome, was ſa- Epw. III. 
tisfied with the ſtatutes ſubſiſting, and did not rigo- Ax' 1343. 
rouſly put it in execution: but in the ſequel, in the 
reigns of Edward's ſucceſſors, the Popes falling into 
their old courſes, there was a neceſſity of often re- 
newing this act, which received the name of Præ- 
munire; and in which, beſide the prohibition of 
proviſions, were comprized ſeveral other caſes with 
relation to the diſputes England had with the 
Popes. | 
In this ſame parliament, the King created his The King. 
eldeſt ſon Edward Prince of Wales, and inveſted him creates hi- 
in that principality by an open crown and a gold Pasten, 
ring; the Prince was then thirteen years of age, and Wales. 
gave great hopes of the figure he would hereatter 
make, | 
Tho! Edward ſeemed to be wholly taken up by He prepare: 
his domeſtick affairs, he did not neglect thoſe for the French 
abroad. His thoughts were daily employed in ſeek- Wr. 
ing means to renew the war with France as ſoon 
as the truce ſhould be expired. He notwithſtand- 
ing ſeemed inclined to peace, and ſtill kept up ar 
the Pope's court the negociations, to which new 
obſtacles daily occurred; but whether he intended 
to amuſe his enemy by this negociation, or whe- 
ther he expected no good iſſue from it, he neglec- 
ted nothing in his preparations for war. He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo ill in his alliances with the German 
Princes and thoſe of the Low- countries, who made 
him waſte immenſe ſums to no purpoſe, that he re- 
ſolved to take another method: wherefore he dliſ- Rym. Fad. 
patched agents into Germany and the Netherlands Vol. V. p.49. 
with power to treat with all private perſons who 
would furniſh him with troops or money. Theſe 
ſupplies gathered together might not only produce 
the ſame effect with leſs expence, but he hoped to 
have a more abſolute diſpoſal of theſe forces than he 
had of thoſe belonging to the princes : beſide, he 
deſigned, by this method, to render Philip's intrigues 
more difficult, who was continually endeavouring 
to ſeduce his allies. The better to ſucceed in his 
views, and to allure into his kingdom a number of 
foreign lords, with whom he might negociate in 
perſon, he thought of a method which could not 
tail him, as it was altogether agreeable to the taſte 
of that age. He publiſhed a tournament, in which A tournament 
he gave an honourable reception to all ſuch perſons at Windſor. 
of diſtinction as would be preſent. He received 
them with that openneſs and hoſpitality they could 
not ſufficiently admire his politeneſs, magnificence, 
and liberality. To render this feſtival more pub- The round 
lick, and at the ſame time to aboliſh the ceremo- table. 
nies which the differegce of ny would neceſſa- 
rily have introduced, he cauſed a round hall to be 
built at Windſor, of planks, which was two hun- 
dred foot diameter, where he entertained all the 
knights at one table, which was called the round 
table in imitation of Arthur the Great, who, it 1s 
ſaid, inſtituted an order of knights with that title. 
The following year he built a hall of a more ſolid 
ſtructure for the annual renewing of theſe diverſions. 
During this time he negociated with ſeveral lords The deſign of 
about the ſupplies they could furniſh him according this tourna- 
to their reſpective power. Rymer's Fœqera is full Went. 
of treaties, which either he made in perſon, or by 
his envoys with private men. Philip ſaw, with an 
envious eye, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Flem- 
ings, and even the French, crouding to England to 
be preſent at this tournament. He fhrewdly doubted 
this feſtival was a cloak to ſome deſign ; and to philip pub- 
break Edward's meaſures, publiſhed the like in his liſhes the lil 
own kingdom. This manner of countermining his in his king- 


enemy was both juſt and honourable in itſelf ; but Vm. 


„About this time the Iſle of Man was conquered by William Montagu earl of Saliſbury, whom Edward made gover- 


nor of it, with the title of Kin 


+ Fifteenth of Edw, III. Xara; MW as Rapin has placed it. * 1 thirty-fifth of Edw. III. cap. 22. 
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liberty for ten thouſand on condition he would defy | 


he ſoon after made uſe of another method which was 
not ſo generally approved, and was of very ill conſe- 

uence. Some authors lay, that having allured to Pa- 
ris under the pretence ot a tournament, Oliver de 
Cliſſon, and ten or twelve other lords of Bretany, 
who attended Charles de Blois; he cauſed their heads 
to be ſtruck off without any form of law: but a 
letter which Edward wrote to the Pope on this ſub- 


ject proves, that Philip did not inveigle them to Paris 


by a wile, but carried them out of Bretany by force. 
As this action cauſed the rupture of the truce, it 
is neceſſary to give the particulars of it, ſince by 
them only we can be able to judge who was the au- 
thor of this rupture. Oliver de Cliſſon, a lord of Bre- 
tany, ſcrving Charles de Blois in the war, was taken 
3 by Edward; who probably having gained 
im to his intereſt, allowed of his being exchanged for 
an Engliſhman. Whether Philip had proof of his 
having changed ſides, or whether he only ſuſpected 
it, he cauſed him, with ten or twelve lords or gen- 
tlemen of Bretany, to be forcibly carried away from 
thence to Paris, and there beheaded. I think 1 
may boldly aſſert, they were taken away by vio- 
lence, ſince the Pope, in anſwering Edward's letter, 
and vindicating Philip as much as poſſibly he could, 
does not fay one word which even hints at the de- 
nying this fact: but it may be, that ſome of theſe 
lords or gentlemen were ſeiz'd in Paris, and others 
forced out of Bretany by the King's order. What 
makes it difficult to form a right judgment upon 
this action of Philip's is this; that according to 
Froiſſart, Argentre, and all the French hiſtorians, 
theſe gentlemen had ever been attached to the 
intereſt of Charles de Blois; yet nevertheleſs Edward 
in his letter to the Pope calls them his adherents. 
They muſt neceſſarily then have changed ſides, ei- 
ther openly or privately {ſince the truce ; and to be 
certain in this lies the difficulty. It ſeems however, 
that Edward would not have had reaſon to have 
made ſo great a ſtir in this affair, if theſe lords had 
not been in ſecret his partizans, while they pub- 
lickly appeared to adhere to the intereſts of France. 
This, together with the letter from Edward to the 
Pope, ſeems to prove at leaſt, that ſome of theſe 
lords were avowed favourers of the count de Mon- 
fort: this being ſuppoſed, there is no doubt but 
Philip violated the truce in forcing them out of Bre- 
tany. On the other hand, if we ſuppoſe theſe lords 
were but ſecret partizans of Edward ſince the truce 
was concluded, we may ſtart two queſtions on this 
ſubject. The firſt, whether Philip had a right to 
force theſe lords out of Bretany during the truce ?. 
the ſecond, whether, as lord paramount of Bretany, 
he had a right of exerciſing ſuch authority over the 
lords of that country, eſpecially in putting them to 
death after a manner ſo little K has”, to law, 
that it was rather a murder than an act of juſtice ? 
However, Edward pretended that this action was a 
violation of the truce, and Philip aſſerted that Ed- 
ward made ule of this groundleſs pretence to break 
it. | 
Edward was fo enraged at the tragical death of 
thoſe Breton lords, that he was very near ſtrikin 
off the heads of all his Breton priſoners who had 
ſided with Philip: but the remonſtrances of Henry 
of Lancaſter diſſuaded him from this reſolution. 
He however called Henry de Leon, a lord of Bre- 
tany priſoner at London, and told him, with great 
emotion, that the death of his countrymen, be- 
headed at Paris, gave him a right of making a re- 
priſal upon him; but that he would not follow fo 
vile an example, nor revenge himſelf upon the in- 
nocent, his deſign being to puniſh the author of this 
barbarity. Afterward he told him, that notwith- 


ſtanding he might exact a ranſom of thirty or forty 


thouſand crowns for him, yet he would ſet him at 


— 


Philip in his name, and let him know, that having 
violated the truce by ſo baſe an action, he had 0. 
thing to do but to prepare for a war. 
heſe threats were not vain. As Edward de- He ſends an 

ſigned to carry on the war with greater vigor than ther challerg, 
he had hitherto dene, he ſent away the earl of te Philip. 
Northampton with a commiſſion to be his lieutenant- 
general rare, and with inſtructions to defy Phili 
in his name, and to declare war againſt him bot 
by ſea and land. Soon after he ſent Henry of Lan- The cat 
caſter earl of Derby into Guienne to begin hoſti- Derby bs 
lities, till he himſelf could go thither, where he de- the war in 
ſigned to uſe the moſt vigorous efforts. In the mean Gvienne. 
while he ſent for John de Montfort, who had eſcaped 122 
out of priſon to England, and admitted him to do and de Hy 
homage for Bretany. He alſo received the homage court do ho. 
of Jeoffery de Harcourt for his lands in Normandy, mage to Ed. 
which Philip had confiſcated, and bound himſelf by jad. | 
letters patent, either to cauſe his eſtate to be reſtored No Ka 
him, or to give him an equivalent either in France Vol.y..,;, 
or in England. Soon after he publiſhed a mani- ibid. p. 460. 
feſto of all the injuries he had received from Philip He publites a 
de Valois. Having given the detail, he invited all — 
the French to ſubmit to him, promiſing them ann 
exemption from taxes, and to govern them accord- 
ing to the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in France in 
the reign of St. Lewis his 1 He alſo 
wrote to the Pope to inform him of his reaſons for He writes te 
renewing the war; but the Pontiff's anſwer made the Pope who 
him ſenſible he was a very partial mediator. He — wk 
not only excuſed Philip's action, with regard to the anixer. 9 
Breton lords, and accuſed Edward with having firſt ibid. p. 45;. 
broke the truce, but even threaten'd to make uſe of 
his apoſtolick power againſt him. This was ſuffi- 
cient to let the King know he was to expect no fa- 
vour from the Pope, and indeed he never after ap- 
plied to him but for form ſake, and to keep up a 
decorum. 

During theſe tranſactions Philip uſed his utmoſt Aw 134g 
endeavours to draw off the Flemings from the inte- Edward goes 
reſts of England. Edward, informed of this in- into Flanden. 
trigue, went ſuddenly into Flanders, where he ſtaid ibid. p. 473, 
but three weeks. At his return he pretended to 4/+ 
have prevented the miſchiefs he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend from the fickleneſs of the Flemings; but 
the ſequel ſhewed, that either he was too credulous, 
or had been abuſed by that people ; for it is certain 
they gave him no aſſiſtance. | 

The earl of Derby in the mean while made a con- The ear! of 
ſiderable progreſs in Guienne, where he carried the Derby's pro 
town of Bergerac by aſſault, and gave it up to be — 
pillaged. Hiſtory ought not to neglect making ho- ; 
nourable mention of this nobleman's generoſity, 
which is ſeldom imitated in theſe our days. While Generous ac 
the Engliſh were buſied in pillaging the town, a tion of -” | 
Welſh knight by chance entered an office of receipts, © 
where finding a great quantity of money, he thought 
himſelf obliged to acquaint the general with it, 
imagining ſo conſiderable a booty ought to be re- 
ſerved to him; but the earl agreeably ſurprized him, 
by anſwering with an air of ſatisfaction, that he 
wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, for the keeping 
his word did not depend upon what he had promiſed, 
proving more or leis. 

This year the Scots, ſtirred up by the King of 
France, made an incurſion into the frontiers of Eng- 
land, but were repelled by the troops which Edward 
had in the northern counties. 

John de Monfort, who aſſumed the title of duke 
of Bretany, died in September, leaving the King ot 
England the tuition of his fon, and Margaret of 
Flanders his Wife, the management of a very im- 
portant war. cds: | . 6 

In the midſt of theſe occurrences, Edward loſt AN 2 
the aſſiſtance of a powerful ally by the death of 2 
7 — d' Artevelle, who was torn in pieces by the 


Ep. Ill 
An? I 344. 


0 - . s makes great 
lemings. This accident having given a new face progreſs in 


to Gulenne. 


of 


if 


He waſtes the 
country. 
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Fp w. III. to the affairs of Flanders, it was hy no means ad- 

Ax 1340. viſeable to attack France on that ſide ; for which 
Ano reaſon Edward reſolved to make Guienne the prin- 

cipal theatre of the war. The duke of Normandy 

had already entered that province with an army of 

ſixty thouſand men, to check the career of the earl 

of Derby, and to compleat the conqueſt of the coun- 

try. At the approach of ſuch formidable forces the 

earl quitted the field, and retired to Bourdeaux. His 

retreat facilitating the means for the duke of Nor- 

mandy's fetaking ſeveral towns, that Prince, at 

length, fat down before the caſtle of Aiguillon, ſitu- 

ated at the confluence of the Garonne and Lot. 

The remark- This ſiege was extremely remarkable, both for the 
able ſiege of vigorous attacks of the beſiegers, who for a week to- 
Aiguillon. gether made three aſſaults a-day, and for the defence 
of the beſieged, whom ſuch frequent aſſaults were 

not capable of diſcouraging. Edward haſtened his 


preparations to relieve theſe brave men, and reſolydy 


in perſon, to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke f Nor- 

mandy. 
Edward em- All preparations being made, the King repaired 
—— to Southampton, taking with him his edel ſon 
Rym. Fed. the Prince of Wales, now ſixteen years of age, to 
Vol. V. p.517. make his firſt campaign. Before the embarking of 
his troops, he called together the principal officers, 
and exhorted *em to behave ſo as to render themſelves 
worthy of his eſteem, and the rewards he deſigned to 
ſuch as ſhould acquit themſelves of. their duty. He 
declared to them, that his intention upon his landing 
at Guienne was, to ſend back his ſhips ; wherefore, 
it was in vain for them to hope ever more to ſee 
their own country if they did not return victorious 3 
adding, if there were any among them who wanted 
reſolution, he might freely ſpeak, and he would 
from that moment allow him the liberty of re- 
turning to his home. This ſpeech being ſpread 
throughout the army, the ſoldiers cried out, as 
one man, they were ready to follow. their oF - 
wherever he would lead them. So ready, and ſo 
. general a reſolution raiſing his hopes, he embarked 
He Le his troops, deſigning to ſteer for Guienne; but the 
_ Winds to Wind not favouring his intentions he was twice forced 
put back to to put back to his own ports. Jeoffery de Har- 
his own ports. Court, who was with him, made uſe of this con- 
juncture to perſuade his landing in Normandy, a 
fertile country, and which for a very long ſpace of 
OD n time had been exempt from the miſeries of war. Ed- 
ward following this advice, he landed at Ja Hogue 
in Cotentin, where he was not in the leaſt ex- 


pected. 


He knights Upon his landing, he knighted the Prince of 


the Prince of 


Wales. Wales and ſome other young noblemen, after which, 


he placed himſelf at the head of his army, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred men at arms. He divided his forces into 
three bodies, which march ſeparately in the day 
time, and commonly united towards night to form 
but one camp . The firſt ſetting out of this arm 

in the enemy's country, ſeverely revenged the deat 

of the Breton lords beheaded at Paris. Vallogne, 


Mezerai. 


—— 


St. Lo, Carentin, Harfleur, were the firſt towns | 


which felt the fury of the Engliſh arms. Radulph, Ep. III. 


count d' Eu conſtable of France, being then at Caen, Ax' 1340. 
endeavouring to oppoſe the Engliſh with the militia 
of the country, only gave them, by his defeat, T 2 weer 
and the loſs of his liberty, an omen of their future . 
victories. After the overthrow of the conſtable, K 
Edward continued his march thro' the biſhopricks 

of Liſieux and Evreux, burning and pillaging all he 

found in his way. He made no ſtop ' till he arriv'd 

at Poiſſy $, where he ſtaid ſome days to try it he Edward ad 
could bring Philip to a battle: he even ſent an he- ,, 
rald to him with a defiance, which was not accept- 8 
ed; Philip had another deſign, which was, to ſhut Philip enden 
him up between the rivers Seine and Oyſe. RE N _ 
his — 1 had ſucceeded, the Engliſh army muſt en ty ri. 
infallibly have periſhed : but Edward percciving, vers. 

his drift, though ſomewhat late, decamped from Feward with. 
Poiſſy with a deſign to paſs the Somme, and ſhelter dran towards 


*& - 1 5 MY :itihifeu 
imſelf in Ponthicu ++, knowing his enemy ad- 8 


vanced with an army of an hundred thouſand fight- 

ing men. He followed the Somme ſome time with. 

out finding any paſſage ; at length he had the good 

fortune, by the help of a priſoner thoroughly av- 

quainted with the country, to diſcover the ford of 

Blanquetarque **; tho? this diſcovery Jeemed at 

firſt to be of great advantage to him, he ſoon per- 

ceived his retreat was not much facilitated. Philip; 

who foreſaw his enemy might rctire by this rout, 

had detached Gondemar du Fay with a body of 

twelve thouſand ||| men to ſecure that paſs, on which 

depended the ſucceſs of his deſigns: Edward was He forces his 

therefore under a neceſſity of forcing his way over the pom 8 

ford, or of fighting at a great diſadvantage, an ene- Sonne tho 

my who cloſely followed him. Having taken his guarded by the 

reſolution he made his troops advance, who, ani- enemy. 

mated by the preſence of their King, ruſhed into 

the water with an intrepidity which began to van- 

quiſh their enemies before they came to the charge. 

We may eaſily imagine the difficulties of tuch a paſ- 

ſage to an army which could extend its front but the 

breadth of the ford, and who, in the face of an 

enemy at the ſame time, was obliged to march in 

water and to uſe their arms; but all theſe impedi- 

ments were not capable to ſtop the Engliſh, who un- 

der the eye of their King, marched thro? as to a cer- 

tain victory. The French were unable to ſtand the 

fury of their attack. After ſome efforts made to re- 

pel the Engliſh, they were conſtrained to abandon 

this important paſs, thro' which Edward immedi- 

ately led his army. The ſame night he encamped 

at Crecy, while Philip paſſed the Somme at Abbe- 

ville but three leagues diſtant. | 
Edward finding himſelf ſo cloſely followed, and He waits for 

perceiving it impoſſible to avoid a battle, ſtop'd —_ at 

ſhort, and choſe an advantageous ſpot of ground, . 

where he drew up his army. Philip perſuaded that 

Edward's retreat proceeded from his fear, imagined 

that to overtake and to deſeat him were one and the 

ſame thing ; wherefore, to allow him no time to re- 

tire farther, the very next morning he left Abbeville 

with deſign to attack him. The Engliſh army was Battle of Cre- 

divided into three bodies FF ; the firſt was com- cy. 


+ When Edward left la Hogue two hundred of his ſhips ſailed to Rothmoſſe, where their crews landing hurnt the country two 
or three leagues from the ſea, and carried off a great booty to their ſhips ; from hence they went to Cherbourg, a good town, 
where there was a ſtrong caſtle and a noble abbey, all which were burnt, as were all things and towns upon the ſea coaſts, from 
Rothmoſle to Hoſtrem near Caen Haven, about ſixſcore Engliſh miles; they alſo burnt fixty-one ſhips of war, with other ſmall 


veſſels of about thirty tons. Brady. 


$ When Edward came to Poiſly he repaired the bridge and paſſed the river the ſixteenth of Auguſt, after he had defeated ſeveral 


great and ſtrong parties ſent to hinder his paſſage. 


+f King Edward, at this time, had twelve or fifteen thouſand priſoners. Mezerai. 


** Between Abbeville and the ſea. 
i Mezerai tells us he had twenty thouſand men. 


The firſt body was commanded by the Prince of Wales. aſſiſted by the earl of Warwick, Jeoffery de Harcourt ; the lords 
Stafford, Delaware, Bouchier, Clifford, Cobham, Holland; Sir John Chandois, Sir Bartholomew Burwaſh, Sir Robert Nevil, &c. 
The ſecond was committed to the earls of Arundel and Northampton, the lords Roſs, Willoughby, Baſſet, St. Albin Malton 


and others. The King led the third, &c. Dan. Hiſt, Eng. 
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manded by the Prince of Wales; the ſecond by the | 


earls of Northampton and Arundel, and the lord 
Roſs. The King came at lome diſtance with the 
tlurd, to ſend ſupplies where they might be wanted. 
Philip could not come in ſight of the enemy before 
three in the atternoon, having marched that day 
nine miles, and it was four o'clock when the battle 
began. He alſo had divided his army into three 
bodies, of which the Genoeſe made the firſt, led 
by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi. As the 
chiet ſtrength of his infantry conſiſted in theſe 
troops, he would have them make the firſt attack. 
Ar the time the onſet was upon the point of being 


given, a great ſhower of rain which fell, relaxing 


The body 
commanded 
by the count 
d' Alengon is 
deſeated. 


Prodigious ac- 
tions of the 
Prince of 
Wales. 


The King his 
father will 
have him ac- 
quire the ho- 
nour of the 
victory. 


the firings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows, they were 


render'd uſeleſs 3 but as they were too much ad- 


vanced, they were expoſed to a cloud of Engliſh 
arrows, which made them give ground. Charles 


them with a great body of horſe, ſeeing them give 
way, without knowing the reaſon, imagin'd there 
was treachery, and riding, over them, began by this 
raſh action to put the French army in contuſion. (1) 
However, this Prince giving himſelf little trouble 
about the Genoele, or what was doing behind him, 
attacked the firſt body of the Engliſh commanded 
by the Prince of Wales, and was received with an 
intrepidity he did not expect. This did not how- 
ever hinder his continuing his utmolt efforts, but 
gallantly loſing his lite, he occaſion'd the body he 
commanded to give way by degrees; and as they 
could not be ſuſtain'd ſoon enough, on account ot 
the diſorder he himſelt had cauſed among the Ge- 
noeſe troops, it was at length defeated. 

The Prince of Wales having gain'd ſo great an 
advantage in the firſt action, Philip cauſed another 
conſiderable body of cavalry to advance, for repair- 
ing the diſorder cauſed by the defeat of the firſt : 
thus the ſuperiority was {till on the fide of the 
French, tho the Engliſh made good their ground. 
The young Prince, who tought with anheroick bra- 
very, reſolving to conquer or die in the field, would 
in all probability have been over-power*d with num- 
bers, if the earls of Northampton and Arundel had 
not flown to his aſſiſtance ; Which drew new troops 
of French on that ſide, the ſtreightneſs of the ground 
on which they tought, not allowing the two armies 
to engage at once. The battle was obſtinate. The 
bravery of the Prince of Wales, which raiſed the 
admiration of the Engliſh generals, gave them, at 
the fame time, great uneaſineſs for his perſon, on 
account of the enemies ſuperiority in numbers. In 
the apprehenſions they were of ſome misfortune at- 
tending him, they ſent in all haſte to tell the King, 
that it was time he ſhould come in to the Prince's 
ſuccour, who was upon the point of being borne 
down by numbers. Far from being moved with 
this account, Edward aſked, It his ſon was yet alive; 
being anſwer'd, that he was not only alive, but 
fought with a ſurprizing bravery, he ſaid to the 
officer who had been ſent him, „Bid my generals, 
« while my fon lives, not to ſend to me for aſ- 
&« ſiſtance; for I will that he ſhall have all the ho- 


« nour of this battle; and that he this day ſhall win 


ce his ſpurs.” This anſwer carried to the Prince, 
inſpiring him with new courage, he cut his way 
thro the enemy, upon the point of hemming him 
in. His troops imitating this exemplary. bravery, 
ſeconded him ſo well, that the French began to 
give way, and to be confuſedly diſperſed over all 
the field of battle. 


arms. 
count d' Alengon, the King's brother, who ſuſtain'd | 


Philip was ſtill at the head of a corps de reſerve 
which had not as yet engaged. The Prince of 
Wales having broken the two former bodies, made 
up to this; and it was indeed in this action he ac- 
quired the greateſt glory. Philip, enraged to {ce 
his two other diviſions defeated and diſpers'd, ex- 
erted himſelf with inconceivable reſolution, to ſnatch 
the victory from the young hero, before he had ren- 


der'd it complete. The King of Bohemia, blind 
as he was, would be in this battle, and taſtning the Bohemi 
reins of his horſe to the horſes of two gallant knights, ſlain, ad. 
dy'd as he wiſh'd, fighting in the defence of! | 
France. His ſtandard, on which was embroider'd in * 


The Prince of 


gold, a plume of oſtrich feathers, with this Motto, 
Ich dien; I ſerve,“ was taken and carry'd to the 
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Wales takes 


Prince of Wales, who in memory of this battle, che plume 
took the plume with the motto for the creſt to his tee for hi, 


Edward in the mean while, who was upon 
an eminence with a body of troops, watching an op- 
portunity to fall upon the enemy, was however loth 
to be too forward, as he fear'd depriving the Prince 
his fon of any part of his glory : but even this ſtate 
of inaction inſpired a terror in the French, who ſaw 
him prepared to pour upon them at an advantage. 
Philip on his fide having vainly endeavour'd to re- 
pel the Engliſh, rallied a part of his nobility and 
of his men at arms, and ruſh'd into the thickeſt of 
the battle, to endeavour at encouraging his troops 
by his example. It mult be allow'd, that in this 
action, he gave glaring proofs of bravery and even 
intrepidity. He could not be perſuaded to be led 
out of the field of battle before he had two horſes 
k1lPd under him, and had receiv'd two wounds, one 
in the neck, the other inthe thigh ; and even then it 
was with reluctance he conſented. His retreat ha- 
ving thoroughly diſmay'd thoſe who ſtill kept up the 
fight, they, together with his whole army, were in- 
tirely routed. It was now that a terrible ſlaughter 
enſued of thoſe who fled, who were warmly follow'd 
till the night was far ſpent. *T'was in this memo- 
rable battle “, as its ſaid, that the Engliſh firſt made 
uſe of Cannon, which were unknown to the French. 
Four pieces, which they had planted on a ſmall emi- 
nence, did ſuch execution among the French troops, 
and ſtruck them with ſo great a terror, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of this day is in part attributed to the ſurprize 
occaſion'd by this novelty. France in this battle 
loſt F the King of Bohemia, the count d'Alengon 
the King's brother, the duke of Lorain, the earl of 
Flanders, the count de Blois, fifteen other lords of 
the firſt rank, twelve hundred knights, and above 
fourſcore ſtandards. | 


No ſooner was Edward aſſured of the victory, Edward com 
by the precipitate flight of the enemy, than he mends hisfou. 


advanced to expreſs his thorough ſatisfaction to 
the Prince his ſon. My dear ſon (ſaid he in em- 
„ bracing him) you have nobly perform'd your 
duty in this battle; and you have truly deſerv'd 


creſt, 


lizes huimſelf 
by his brave. 
ry. 


The Envlih 


obtain a com- 


pleat victory, 


Firſt uſe of 
Cannon. 


the crown for which you fought.” Ihe young 


Prince, confounded with the praiſes given him by 


his father, with a ſilence which ſpoke his modeſty, The Prince's 


did no more than bend his knee for his father's 
bleſſing, according to the Engliſh cuſtom. The 
night tollowing this glorious day, was ſpent by the 
Engliſh in rejoicings; but the King publiſh'd 
throughout the camp an expreſs order, not to in- 
ſult the misfortune of the conquer'd ; exhorting at 
the ſame time, his army to give God thanks for 
the victory he had granted them. The next day 
ſome troops which had been ſent in purſuit of the 


flying: enemy, met- a body of militia, who, unac- 


(1) This is the account given by the French authors of the beginning of this battle. As'the rain had not the ſame effect on the 
ſtrings of the Engliſh, thoſe of the Genoeſe mult be different from theirs. _ - | 
 ® Fought on Saturday the 26th of Au 


|. 
a Mezerai ſays the French loſt in this — thirty thouſand foot, twelve hundred knights, ard fourſcore ſtandards, John King 
© emia, &c. 


quainted 


modeſty, 


8: 2 If 
- 


nad 7, | fiegers, which he could not attempt ſoon enough to Ep w. III. 
Ay? 1240. waz marching to Philip's camp; of theſe they ſlew hope the town would hold out *till he was in a con- Ax 1347 
Lven thauſand.“ It is faid, that the loſs France | dition to endeavour at relieving it: the ſecond t 


ſutfer'd chis ſecond day, was greater than what it had | make a diverſion in England, by means of the Scots. 
ſuſtain'd in the battle by the defeat of the militia, | This latter being judg'd the moſt ready expedient, 
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l 


Another lois 
ſuſtain'd by 
the F rench. 


and the ſlaughter, or taking of ſoldiers who were in 
their fiat deſpers'd over the country. Þ 

Edward remain'd ſome days near the field of bat- 
tle, for the burying the dead and the dreſſing of the 
wounded, as well French as Engliſn; he afterwards 
marching thro' the Boulonnois, drew near to Calais 
with deſign to inveſt it. This town, which was very 
ſtrong, was not leſs incommodlious to the Engliſh at 
that time, than Dunkirk has been in ours. In taking 
this town, he would not have only freed himſelf from 
a very troubleſome neighbourhood, but open'd a paſ- 
ſage into France. He invelted it the eighth of Sep- 
tember, and ſummon'd the governor to give it up, 
with threats, upon a refuſal, of putting all the gari- 
jon and the inhabitants to the ſfword. John de 
Vienne, who commanded in the town, return'd an- 
ſwer, that he acknowledg'd no other King of France 
than the Prince who had intruſted the town to his 
care; and that in his ſervice he was reſolv'd to live 
and die, 8 | 

The King having taken an exact ſurvey of the 
fortifications of Calais; found that it would be too 
difficult an undertaking to reduce the town by force; 
wherefore, he reſolv'd to make himſelf maſter of it 
by famine : to this end he drew a line of circumval- 


lation, ſtrengtlien'd by forts and redoubtes, reſolving | 


not to abandon, 'till he had accompliſh'd his enter- 
prize. The governor, by theſe preparations, fore- 
ſeeing the length of the ſiege, had the precaution to 
thruſt out of the town all uſcleſs perſons, that he might 
not be expoſed to the danger of wanting proviſions. 
Tho, according to the rules of war, Edward might 
juſtly have fefus d compaſſion to theſe miſerable 
wretches, ſeventeen - hundred in number, yet he re- 
ceiv'd them into his camp, and afterwards permit- 
ted them to go where-ever they thought fit. 

Philip, in the mean while, who was in great un- 
eaſineſs on account of this ſiege, fought all poſſible 
means to raiſe it; he knew but two could anſwer 
this end : the firſt was attacking the lines of the be- 


he engaged the King of Scotland to make an inroad 

into England. He did not doubt of a proſperous 

ſucceſs, as all the Engliſh forces were employ'd in 

France : and it was befide reaſonable to imagine, 

that the alarm this invaſion would give in England, 

might produce fuch commotions, as would force 

Edward to break up the undertaken ſiege. David 

looking upon the intereſts of France as his own, 

and implicitly following Philip's advice, at the head 

of thirty thouſand men, advanc'd as far as Durham. 

The Engliſh were alarm'd at fo unexpected an in- 

vaſion, and at ſuch a conjuncture, but they were 

not diſmay'd. Young Lionel, whom the King his 

father had left guardian of England, not being of 

years to command an army, Queen Philippa took 

upon her to repel the enemy : ro this — placing 

herſelf at the head of the forces, which had been 

with the utmoſt diligence drawn together from all 

quarters, & ſhe march'd directly to meet the Scots, 

and offer'd them battle. David was not leſs deſi- 

rous to engage, as he flatter*d himſelf he ſhould find 

very little trouble to diſperſe a militia commanded 

by a woman; but the iſſue very ill correſponded with He is defeated 

his hopes: he had not only the mortification to be and taken pri- 

defeated, || bur alſo to be taken priſoner.** Ny. 
Fortune ſeem'd Javiſh of her favours to Edward; Charles of 

victory attended his arms not only in France and Blois is de- 

England, but alſo in Bretany, where Sir Thomas _ _ 4 

Dagworth, who commanded the Engliſh forces, by til Enelig. 
l 1 1 8 6 : y theEngliſh. 

twice defeated Charles de Blois, and in the laſt bat- Argentre. 

tle, fought near la Roche de Rion, , took him pri- Mezerai. 

ſoner. | | | 
The ſiege, or rather blockade of Calais, however, Philip vainly 

ſtill continu'd both by ſea and land, Edward having endeavours to 

brought ſeven hundred ſhips to guard the ſeas : 2 relieve Calais. 


Thus, as nothing could be carry'd into the town, eee 


it was at length reduced to extremities. The King, Knighton. 


acquainted with the melancholy condition to which Waiſingham. 
che beſieged were brought, by a letter he intercept- 
ed, immediately ſent to Philip, and let him know, 


"*... 


| | g 
* Mezerai gives us the following account: the next day after the battle, a twice greater havock was made; the country militia 


cf Frarice, to the number of eighty thouſand, ignorant of what happen'd the preceding day, marched in confuſion towards the 

camp, as to a certain victory. They were met by fix hundred launces and two thouſand Engliſh archers, who, I may ſay, mow'd 

them down without reſiſtance, and flew ſixty thouſand of theſe unhappy wretches. | 
. ＋ As my author has leſt the duke of Normandy at the ſiege of Aiguillon, and has taken no farther notice of the tranſactions in 
, Guienne, my readers may be curious to know the event of that affair, and how the earl of Derby proceeded ; wherefore I ſhall 
give them Mezerai's account: The loſs of the battle of Crecy having obliged the duke of Normandy to raiſe the ſiege of 
« Aiguillon, in which he was but too obſtinate, the earl of Derby remain'd ſole maſter of the field, and recover'd all Guienne, 
« lying beyond the Dordonne. Having paſſed the rivers, he ravaged and burnt the provinces of Saintonge and Poitu, took 
„St. John of Angely, which he kgpt, ſacked Poiters, which, after having there refreſhed his men twelve days, he abandon'd.“ 
Brady ſays the duke of Normandy broke up the ſiege in ſuch haſte, that he left his tents and moſt of his baggage behind him. The 
earl of Derby having taken many towns and caſtles of force and value in Gaſcony, and ſettled the country, he marched into Poitu, 
and took Poitiers: from hence he returned to Bourdeaux ; in January following he croſs'd into England, and arrived in London 
the thirteenth of that month. | | 
i F Theſe forces were drawn together by ſome lords of the North, viz. Guilbert d'Umfreville earl of Angos, Henry Piercy, Ralph. 
Nevill, William Daincourt ; the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Durham, and others of the clergy. Baker. Dan. Hiſtory of 
England, &c. ; | 
: | This battle was fought at Nevill's-Croſs, on a ſaturday, ſix weeks after that of Crecy. It is ſaid the Scots that day loſt fifteen 
thouſand men. 

** He was taken priſoner by John Copland, an efquire of Northumberland, whom King Edward afterwards rewarded with an 
eſtate of five hundred pounds a year in lands, and made him a banneret. Baker. 

+ Mezerai Abr. Vol. IV. p. 66. ſays, that Charles de Blois going to beſiege La Roche de Rion, Monfort gave him battle 
on the twentieth of June, defeated, and took him, his two ſons John and Guy, with moſt of the lords who attended him, priſoners. 
f King Edward III's retinue in Normandy in France, and before Calais, in the twentieth year of his reign. 

The Prince by the day, twenty ſhillings. : 

The biſhop of Durham, fix ſhillings and eight-pence. ' 

Thirteen earls, each by the day, ſix ſhillings and eight-pence. 
Forty-four Barons and Bannerets, each by the day, four ſhillings. 
One thouſand and ſorty-ſix knights, each by the day, two ſhillings. 


: Conſtables Eſquires, * conſtables, captains and leaders, four thouſand and twenty-two, each by the day, one ſhilling. 
were officers Vintners, who had the command of twenty men, or as our ſerjeants and archers on horſeback, five thouſand one 
Fa comman- hundred and two, cach by the day, ſix-pence. 


Pauncenars (they were moſt ſtrangers, but what otherwiſe I know not) three hundred and fiſty-five, each by the day, 
ſix-pence. | | | | 

Hobelars, five hundred, each by the day, ſix-pence. 

Archers on foot, fifteen thouſand four hundred and eighty, each by the day, /three-pence. 
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HFpw. III. it he was deſirous of relieving the town, he had no 

An” 1347. time to loſe. The King of France making uſe of 

— this advice, with all poſſible expedition took the 

| field, and drew near to the Engliſh camp, with an 

army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. He 

hoped to draw the enemy out of his entrenchments, 

He offers bat- by often offering him battle; but Edward knowing 

tle to Edward, the impoſſibility of forcing his lines, was not weak 

who refuſes it. enough to run any hazard; beſide, his hopes of ſoon 

having the town ſurrender at diſcretion, were well 

grounded: wherefore, without being the leaſt mov'd 

with the challenges Philip ſent, he calmly anſwer'd, 

he was there to take Calais; and if the King of 

France would hinder him, he might take ſuch mea- 

ſures as he thought moſt conducive to that end. 

Philip perceiving he could not draw him 1nto the 

field, and that there was no attacking his lines with- 

out maniteſt danger, ſent two cardinals to make him 

He makes Propoſitions for a peace. He offer'd him Guienne, 

propoſitions Ponthieu, and a marriage between their children. 

for a peace, Edward deſpis'd theſe offers, anſwering, that Guienne 

which are re- 1 D : f ; FO es; Thom 
ected, and Ponthieu were his own, and Calais very 

would be; wherefore he might ſpare his generoſity. 

He ſends him This project failing, Philip, by an herald, propos'd 

a challenge, the deciſion of their quarrel by ſix on a fide : the 

—— ire. herald adding, that the King of France would ap- 

uſed. A 

int the time and place. The earl of Derby an- 

twer'd, that it muſt then be Edward, as he was the 

lawful King of France. This only pretenſion was fut- 

ficient to deſtroy the propoſal 3 to which, in the 

ſituation he then was, Edward had no inclination : 

his only view was the reduction of Calais, which he 

| would not put upon a hazard. Few days after he 

Edward re- received a reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand men, 

ceives a rein- which Queen Philippa brought him from England. 

forcement. Tf we may credit ſome Engliſh hiſtorians, this ſup- 

ply came very ſeaſonably for enabling him to re- 

turn Philip's bravado. Tis ſaid he offer'd to level 

his trenches hirnſelt, and to fight him in an open 

field, provided he would give good ſecurity nothing 

ſhould be thrown into Calais *till after the battle. 

Philip retires. They add, that declining this ofter, Philip retired. 

It is indiſputable that he did not think fit to at- 

tempt the forcing Fdward's lines. The beſieged 

Calais ſurren- now deſpairing of relief, demanded a capitulation : 

ders at diſcre- this having been defer'd to the laſt extremity, they 

tion. could not expect advantageous terms; and, indeed, 

Edward would liſten to no conditions, but that one, 

of preſerving the lives of the ſoldiers and inhabi- 

Edward con- Cants, excepting ſix of the principal burghers to be 

demns fix of choſen among themſelves, whom he would facrifice 

the burghers to his revenge. This ſeverity caus'd a great con- 

to death. ſternation in the town. It was no caſy matter to 

pitch upon theſe ſix, yet had they no time to loſe. 

Heroick be- Hiſtory ought to do juſtice to the generous action 

haviour of a of Euſtace St. Pierre, one of the principal inhabi- 

3 of Ca tants of the town. This worthy citizen, ſeeing fear 

b and deſpair pictur'd in the looks of his countrymen, 

voluntarily offer'd to be one of the ſix requir'd by 

the King of England: a greatnels of ſoul fo un- 

common, had ſuch an effect on the other inhabi- 

tants, that five more were ſoon found; who follow- 

ing the example of St. Pierre, devoted themſelves 

tor the preſervation of the reſt of their countrymen. 


Theſe noble citizens, reſolving to appeaſe the rage 


the town. 


e 
went out bare-footed in their ſhirts, with halters E 
about their necks, and preſented him the koys of A 2 
N 1 
They found him ſo greatly incens'd, 2 
that notwithſtanding the interceſſion of the Prince 
of Wales, and the principal lords of his court, he 
order'd them to be fead to execution. Tho' he had 
the conſtancy to withſtand the earneſt entreaties of 
his ſon, his heart was not equally ſo towards the 
Queen. This good Princeſs, mov'd with the me- 
lancholy fate of theſe unfortunate Men, batl'd in 
tears, caſt herſelt at the King's feet, and begg'd 
their lives in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, Whatever 
was his reſolution, the ſeeing at his feet a wife, tor 
whom he had a very tender affection, melted his he 

n Queen 
heart, and his ſtubbornneſs gave way to her entrea- obtain; at 
ties. The Queen, not ſatisfy'd with having ſaved don for the 
the lives of theſe unfortunate men, order'd them to ſix burgher,, 
be cloatl'd z and having commanded their being 
entertain'd in her own tent, ſhe gave them fix pieces 
of gold a man, and reſtor'd them to their liberty 
an action which then did, and ever will do, honour 
to that generous Princeſs. 

Thus was the important town of Calais brought. 
under the Engliſh dominion, after having held out 
a ſiege of a year. 

Few days after Edward had made his entry into Edward puts 
Calais, he put out all the inhabitants to ſettle an all the French 
Engliſh colony in the town. It is very probable, inlabitantsout 
the Engliſh keeping poſſeſſion of this place for two bear 
hundred years, was owing to this foreſight. The ges n * 
ſiege had been ſo long, and ſo fatiguing, that Edward liſ colony. 
could not well reſuſe his forces ſome eaſe, by con- 
ſenting to a truce propos d to him for a year. After He conſent; 
this, leaving a ſtrong gariſon in Calais, he return' d to a truce. 
in triumph to England. 

The Engliſh name had never been more glori- Plouriſming 
ous, and England never had enjoy'd a happineſs ſtate of Eng- 
more compleat, than at this time. As the courage, land. 
prudence, and good fortune of the King, gave an 
uncommon luſtre to the nation, ſo the excellent en- 
dowments of the magnanimous Prince of Wales, 
heir- apparent to the crown, gave no leſs hopes for 
the future. The great abundance which ſucceeded 
to Edward's victories, ſeem'd to ſpeak the Almighty 
having mark*d out the Engliſh as the principal ob- 


ject of his choiceſt bleſſings. 


To give ſtill a greater luſtre to Edward's glory, Ax' 1348. 
ambaſſadors from the German Princes arrived the Edward re- 
following year, to make him an offer of the 1mpe- fuſes the impe- 
rial dignity. The election of Charles the Fourth, rial dignity 
who had procur'd his being crown'd at Bonn, be- on. * 
ing diſagreeable to ſome of the electoral Princes 
they reſolvd upon making a new choice: to this 
end they caſt their eyes upon the King of England, 
whoſe name the battle of Crecy, and the reduction 
of Calais, had render'd famous: but this Prince, 
who knew how dearly Richard, brother of Henry III, 


had paid for having accepted that dignity in the like 


conjuncture, was too prudent to run into the ſame 


inconveniencies: beſide, he ſtood in need of all 


his forces, and his whole care and application were 
required to obtain the crown of France, which he 
look'd upon a more ſolid advantage. For theſe 
reaſons he declin'd the honour which the German 
Princes would have done him, excuſing himſelf, as 


of the conqueror with the ſacrifice of their lives, | it was a burthen too heavy for him. 


a 


— 


Maſons, carpenters, ſmiths, engineer, tent- makers, miners, gunners* armed, and thoſe that had the care of the artillery, * Mezerai 


three hundred and fourteen, ſome at one ſhilling, others at ten- pence, ſix- pence, and three-pence by the day. 


Welſhmen foot, four thouſand four hundred and ſeventy-four, whereof two hundred vintners, each by the day, four- 1;ſh had five 


pence ; the reſidue, each by the day, two-pence. 


The whole number of men of the army was, beſides the lords, thirty-one thouſand two hundred and ninety-four. 
Maſters, captains, mariners and boys for ſeven hundred ſhips, barges, balingers and victualers, ſixteen thouſand. 


The ſum total of the war, with the mariners wages from the fourth of June in the twentieth year of the reign of Crecy. 
Edward III, to the twelfth of October in the twenty-firſt (one year, and one hundred and thirty-one days) one 
hundred twenty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and one pounds, two ſhillings and nine-pence. ob. as it appears in 


the hook of particulars of the account of Walter Wetewange, then treaſurer of the houſhold, Brady's Append. 
Ne 93. p. 87. 
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Tow. III. It is no wonder, if, during the proſperous _ 
1349. tion of the Engliſh, eaſe and plenty introduced luxu- 
3 ry, the conſtant attendant on theſe bleſſings, All 
Cemption of hiftorians unanimouſly agree, that in thoſe times 
nanners ofthe an reſtrained licentiouſneſs had taken poſſeſſion of 
lag the kingdom, and that the women throwing off 
7 their modeſty, the moſt beautiful ornament of their | 
lex, gloried in being ſtrangers to ſhame. Nothing 
was more common than to ſee them in troops dreſſed 
like men, with {words by their ſides, mounted on 
horſes richly capariſoned, tilting as at tournaments, | 
without the leaſt regard for their honour or reputa- 
tion. The extravagancies of the men were not | 
leſs ſcandalous 3 but God did not long ſuffer theſe 
diſorders to go unpuniſhed: a terrible plague, which 
had ravaged Aſia, and great part of Europe, ex- 
tended itſelf into France, and from thence paſſed 
over into England, where it raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it ſwep'd away one half of the inhabi- 
tants. The effects of this ſcourge were moſt ſenſi- 
bly felt in London, where, it is obſerved, that in the 
ſpace of one year, fifty thouſand perſons were buried 

in the ſingle church- yard of the Ciſtercian monks. 
Tho? the plague had not been more favourable 
to France, yet Philip made great preparations for 
renewing the war, with deſign to ule all poſſible 
means for the recovery of Calais. This loſs ſtuck 
cloſe to his heart, as he foreſaw the unhappy con- 
ſequences would attend it : but as he very well 
bs wor he ſhould find it difficult to retrieve this 
town by force, he reſolved to take a more certain 
method, and corrupt the governor. The lords of 
Montmorency and Charny, to pleaſe their maſter, 
condeſcended to take upon them the ſcandal of this 
action; but what Mezerai ſays is not very proba- 
ble, viz. that they thought it no breach of honour 
to ſurprize the town during the truce. It is not 
poſſible they could be ſo ignorant : however, they 
entered into a ſecret correſpondence with Amerie de 
Pavia, who was governor, and promiſed to deli- 
ver it up for twenty thouſand crowns. 'The mo- 
ney being remitted him, he found means to 1ntro- 
duce, by degrees, an hundred men at arms, and 


laſt defeated and taken priſoner. The French in Epw. III. 
this action loſt ſix wände men, beſide a conſidera- Ax' 1349. 
ble number of priſoners, who, with their two cap- -= 
tains, were conducted into the town, in which, few 
hours before, they had hoped to command. Tho? the 
means they would have employed, were far from be- 
ing honourable, yet Edward, conſidering they acted 
in obedience to their. fovereign's commands, uſed . 
them with great humanity: That very night he 
gave the chiefs of them a very ſplendid ſupper, 
and would himſelf fee them at table. He could 
not forbear reproaching Charney with the baſe 
means he had made uſe of to deprive him of a 
town, by ſurprize, and in the time of a truce, 
which he had taken in an open and juſtifiable war. 
He afterwards addreſſed himſelf to Ribaumont, Edward's ge- 
highly extolled his bravery, and made him a preſent neroſity to Ri- 
of a rich chaplet of pearls, which he wore in his baumont. 
own cap, as a mark of the eſteem he had for him; 
adding, that he was well informed he was not averſe 
to the company of ladies, and therefore prayed him 
to wear that chaplet of pearls, which weld not make 
them look upon him with a leſs favourable eye. Af— 
ter ſaying ſeveral obliging things, he diſmiſſed him 
without ranſome. Before he left Calais, he made 
Henry de Beauchamp governor, not thinking it 
prudent to continue a Lombard, who had already 
been corrupted, in the command of ſo important a 
town : but this was not the only puniſhment the 
double traytor ſuffered for his treachery. The fol- 
lowing year he had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the French, who had him torn in pieces 
by four horſes. 

The deſign upon Calais having failed, contrary 
to the expectations of the French, Philip thought 
fit to diſavow the authors of it: Edward not being 
in a readineſs to begin the war, was content with 
this lender ſatisfaction, and notwithſtanding the juſt 
grounds the King of France had given to break the 
trace, it however ſubſiſted. | 

Edward having nothing more to do in Calais, re- Inſtitution of 
turned to his own kingdom, where he ſoon after the order of 
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inſtituted the noble order of the garter. According 1 
twelve French knights, whom he concealed in the | to the common opinion, this order owes its origin to Aſhmole. 
caſtle. The day appointed for the execution, Char- ah 


ny and Ribaumont lay in ambuſcade, ncar two gates 
of the town, ready to throw themſelves into it, upon 
the opening of them. Their meaſures were too well 
taken; the ſucceſs ſeemed to them infallible; but 
they were ſtrangers to what paſſed within the walls. 
Some time before this, Edward, who had got intel- 
ligence of this plot, ſent for the governor to Lon- 
don, and promiſed him a pardon on condition he 
would betray the French. This mifcreant *, who 
found himſelf inevitably loſt if he rufuſed what the 
King required, informed him of every particular 
circumſtance of the whole intrigue, and of the day 
appointed for the introducing the enemy. Edward 
being thus acquainted with the diſpoſition made, ſo 
contrived, as to be at Calais with the Prince of 
Wales and eight hundred men at arms, the night 
before the appointed day. The next morning, at 
day break, he fallied out at one gate, and the Prince 


: le atacksthe at another, to attack the French, who did not in the 


leaſt expect it. The King, who would fight on foot 
under the colours of the lord Manny, engaged in ſingle 
combat with Euſtace de Ribaumont, a knight of 
Picardy, who handled him fo roughly, that he beat 
him twice upon his knees, but the ready aſſiſtance 
of his men, extricated him from the danger; he 
cven beat this corps, and took Ribaumont priſoner. 
While the King was buſied on this fide, the 
Prince of Wales vigorouſly: attacked the lord of 
Charny, who, after an obſtinate defence, was at 


pn PITT 


| the garter. 


an accident, in itſelf of little importance, tho? af- 
terwards very remarkable in its conſequences, if it 
is truth, that it occaſioneel this order of knighthood. 
It is ſaid, that Edward being at a ball where the 
counteſs of Saliſbury drop'd her garter in dancing, 
he ſtooped to take it up; that this action alarming 
the lady, and 3 the King ſenſible of her 
N and that ſhe a prehended he had farther 
deſigns, he anſwered, in os own juſtification, Honi 
ſoit qui mal y penſe : that in memory of this action 
he inſtituted the order of the garter, and took for 
the motto to it, the anſwer he had made to the 
counteſs. An origin ſo unworthy the ſplendor this 
order has been in ever ſince its firſt inſtitution, 
giving at the firſt view an indecent idea, has put 
the ingenius upon Tecking one more honourable. 
Some tell us, that Edward inſtituted this order trom 
his having given the word garter at the battle of 
Crecy: others ſay, it come from his having, on the 
ſame day, tied his garter to the end of a lance for 
the ſignal of the onſet. Others again aſſert, that 
Edward only renewed, and modeled into an order 
of knighthood, what Richard I had begun at the 
ſiege of Acre in Paleſtine ; aſſerting, that upon his 
reſolving to aſſault the town, he had diſtributed 
among his principal officers ſome thongs of leather 
to be tied round their legs, that he might diſtinguiſh 
them when in fight; and that it was in memor 

of this event, that Edward inſtituted the order of 
All this is advanced without ſufficient 


_— 


* Others ſa 
ledge of it. 


y, Americ informed the King of this plot, and that it was from his voluntary information Edward'had firſt Know- 


evidence 
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evidence; whatever endeavours have been uſed to 


A' 1349. give a different origin to this ey Form that which 
oye ] have firſt mentioned, nothing hitherto been 
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invented which can ſatisfy us with relation to the 
motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. This device 
agrees well enough with the firſt circumſtance, but 
has no connection with thoſe which have been in- 
vented to ſupply its place. - We are altogether as 
much in the dark, why the knights wear the garter 
on the left leg preferably to the right; and what in- 
duced the inſtitutor to put this . e under the pro- 
tection of St. George: however, this we may aſ- 
ſert, that the deſign of that great Prince was, to 
engage thoſe who then had, or ſhould hereafter have, 
the honour of being admitted into this ſociety, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their virtue and courage. 
'This of all orders, of the like nature, has the beſt 
obſerved the rules of its inſtitution. It is more an- 
cient than that of the golden fleece, or that of the 
holy-ghoft, and has never exceeded its number, 
which is five and twenty beſide the ſovereign, who 
is always a King or Queen of England. Kings and 
other ſovereign Princes, who ever have eſteemed, 
and ſtill do eſteem it an honour to be admitted 
into this illuſtrious order, is a proof of the great 
regard paid to it throughout all Europe. 
Whatever glory Edward had hitherto acquired, 
he condetcended to ſtake his reputation upon an oc- 


caſion which ſeemed greatly beneath him: but his 


unbounded courage would not ſuffer him too nicely 
to examine conſiderations of this nature. The mer- 
chants having complained to him, that certain Spa- 
niſh ſhips inteſted the Engliſh coaſts to their great 
damage, he promiſed them to redreſs the injury 
and to that end, immediately got together all his 
ſhips which could be ſooneſt fitted out, and would 
go himſelf in chace of the pirates: he ſet upon 
them, beat them, took fix and twenty of their 
ſhips, ſurk ſeveral others, and diſperſed the reſt. 
This action, tho? in itſelf but of little importance, 
he eſteemed fo glorious, that he cauſed a gold coin to 
be ſtruck, on which he was repreſented on board a 
ſhip with a drawn ſword in his hand, to perpetuate 
the memory of this enterprize. 795 

Philip de Valois did not live to ſee the end of the 
truce he had made with Edward. He died the 
twenty- ſecond of Auguſt 1350, leaving his crown 
to his ton John, who renewed the truce to Whitſun- 
tide 1354, tho' it was but ill obſerved on either 
ſide. In Bretany, Gaſcony and Picardy, frequent 
hoſtilities were committed, which occaſioned mutual 
1 and even repriſals; either ſide throwing 
the blame upon the enemy. The earl of Derby, 
honoured with the title of duke of Lancaſter, was 
ſent to Calais, with an army, as if it had been in 
a time of open war. He made inroads upon the 
French terriories, and waſted the country from 
Calais to Terouenne. The greateſt advantage Ed- 
ward acquired, by the non-obſervance of this truce, 
was the acquiſition of the town of Guiſnes, which 
the governor had. fold him. When King John 
complained of this, Edward anſwered, that his fa- 
ther Philip, oy endeavouring to ſurprize Calais, had 
taught him, that every truce was a merchant, and 
that a purchace did not break them. 

This advantage did not, however, counterba- 
lance Edward's loſs in Flanders, by a general defec- 
tion of the Flemings. That people had hitherto 


kept ſome meaſures with him, but the face of at- 


fairs was lately changed in that country. After the 
death of the earl of Flanders, ſlain in the battle of 
Crecy, the Flemings ſent deputies to Philip de Va- 
lois, to require the ſon of their deceaſed ſovereign, 
with deſign, as they pretended, to give him poſſeſ- 
ſion of the inheritance of his father. Philip having 
conſented to their requeſt, they no ſooner got the 
young Prince into their power, but they betroth'd 


him to one of Edward's daughters. This unluck 
affair would have been greatly prejudicial to Philip 
if he had not been extricated * the earl himſelt. 
This young Prince, whoſe education had attached 
him to the intereſt of France, being ſhock'd at an 
alliance with the enemy of his ſovereign, private] 
ſtole away from his ſubjects; and again threw him. 
ſelf into the protection of France. From that time 
the Flemings began, by degrees, to wean themſclves 
from the intereſts of England, and even approved 
Philip's marrying of him to the daughter of the duke 
of Brabant, who had entirely broke with Edward. 
Their fickleneſs occaſioned the ſtaple for Engliſh 
wool, eſtabliſhed in their country, being removed 
into England, to their very great loſs, and equal 
advantage to the Engliſh. | 

The new King of France ſeemed ardently to de- 
fire the changing the truce into a firm and laſting 


the King, of England Guienne, the county of Ar- 
tois and Guiſnes, with their abſolute ſovereignty, 
without doing homage for them to the crown of 


dom's great misfortune, he abruptly broke off the 
negociation, in which nothing more was tranſacted, 
than the prolonging the truce to April in the tollow- 
ing year. 

It was eaſy to perceive the French King fought 
only to gain time, that he might be the better pre- 
pared to maintain the war: Edward was very fen- 
ſible of this; but he himſelf ſtood in need of ſome 
repoſe to regulate affairs of very great importance 
at home. The obſtinacy of the Scots to maintain 
the intereſts of their King, tho* a priſoner, con- 
vinced him, that he ſhould find great difficulty in 
reducing that people while he was in actual war 
with France; wherefore, he thought of patching 
up a peace with the Scots, and waiting for a more 
proper opportunity to renew the war: but this peace 
49% 7 not be made before their King was ſet at li- 
berty, upon which article they immoveably inſiſted. 
Wherefore, to find means to ſatisfy them, Edwar 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of Scot- 
land upon the liberty of King David. This nego- 
ciation, which took up ſome time, was at length 
ended by a treaty agreed to at Newcaſtle, on the 
thirteenth of July 1354 3 in which Edward obliged 


fourſcore thouſand marks of ſilver. This treaty 
was, few days after, ratified by the Prince of 
Wales, but was never executed, for reaſons which I 
ſhall give in the ſequel; wherefore David remained 
a priſoner *till 1357. | 

This treaty being concluded, Edward, from that 
time, looked upon the affairs of Scotland as of little 
conſequence, and chiefly applied himſelf to thoſe 
which related to France. The truce being near 
expired, he inveſted his ſon in the dutchy of 
Guienne, and ſent him into that province with or- 
ders to renew hoſtilities. Some authors tell us, that 
King John, having before inveſted his fon Charles the 


tion, the breaking of the truce : but we do not 
find the leaſt ſign of ſuch a particular, either in the 
hiſtorians of France, or in Rymer's Fœdera. It is 
beſides certain, that the war was not again begun 
till the expiration of the truce. While the Prince 
of Wales was preparing to renew the war in Guienne, 
the King his father landed at Calais, and waſted Bou- 
lonnois and Artois without oppoſition. At this news 
the King of France expeditiouſly aſſembled his 


their reſpective armies 3 at leaſt this is what the 
French hiſtorians aſſert; adding, that Edward re- 


fuſed it, and upon advice of Joh?s drawing near to 
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France: but ſoon after, to his own, and that king- prolonged, 


liberty the 
4 King of Scots, 
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peace, to which Edward was not averſe. In the Peace between 
negociations on this ſubject, John offered to yield to de tuo 


crowns, 


Walſinghan, 


The truce 15 


A treaty for 
the ſeting at 


himſelf to ſet David at liberty for a ranſom of 


Edward in- 
veſts the 
Prince of 
Wales in tie 
dutrhy 0: 
Guienuc. 


dauphin, in the fame dutchy, cauſed, by that ac- 


Edward goes 
into 1'rance 
and makes 
ſome walle. 
A challenge 
between the 


forces, ſending, at the ſame time, a challenge to Eci- tuo Kings | 
ward to fight him, either ſingly, or at the head of without cf 
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Eow. III. ive him battle, withdrew to England. The Eng- 
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Charles de Blois, priſoner in England, ever ſince Ew. III. 
the battle of Roch de Rien *, was more fortunate 


An' 1354. 


the defiance, and John who would not. accept it. 
The moſt ſurprizing thing is, that Rymer's Fœdera 
makes no mention of this expedition of Edward's, 
tho' every time the Kings ot England croſſed the 
ſea, we ſeldom fail of a memorandum which ſpeci- 
fies the day of their departure, and that of their re- 
turn. But as the hiſtorians of both nations agree in 
mentioning this voyage of the King's to Calais, a 
ſimple negative proof 1s not ſufficient to make us re- 
ject their evidence. However, if Edward fo ſud- 
denly returned to his Kingdom, it is certain he was 
recalled for ſome very important reaſons. The Scots 
having ſeized upon Berwick by ſurprize, it was too 
dangerous to fuller their keeping poſſeſſion of a 
place of ſo great confequence, which would at all 
times afford them an entry into England; and it 
was to wreſt this town out of their hands that Ed- 
ward haſtened his return. | 
Immediately after his arrival, he called a parlia- 


ment, in which he complained of the infidelity of 


the Scots, who, after a treaty concluded and rati- 
fied, having abuſed his confidence, had ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſeduced by the French King. The 
parliament knowing the neceſſity of recovering Ber- 
wick, and the King's wants for carrying on the war 
with France, granted him fifty ſhillings upon every 
ſick of wool fold in the kingdom. It is ſaid this 
ſubſidy amounted to upwards of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand marks in one year; fo conſiderable 
was the woollen trade at that time. With this ſup- 

ly the King foon drew together an army, at the 
— of which he advanced to the frontiers of Scot- 


Edward reco- land. The Scots at his approach deſerted Berwick, 
vers Berwick, having firſt razed the tortifications p to revenge 
Hett. Boet. which, Edward waſted their country. This ſud- 


den rupture was by ſo much the more ſurprizing 
to him, as he had lately concluded a treaty with 
that people for their King's ranſom, and only waited 

the payment of the ſum agreed upon. This ſtep of 
the Scots changed the King's inclinations to peace, 
and made him take new reſolutions with regard to 
the affairs of that kingdom. 


Ax? 1353. Baliol, notwithſtanding he was driven out of the 
Baliol's fitua- Kingdom, {till retained the title of King, but with- 


out any actual power, and in fo ſervile a dependance 
on the King of England, that he was looked upon 
no other than as a ſubject. Edward indeed left him 
the command of his troops, but they were ſo very 
few, that he never was in a condition to make any 
great progreſs: wherefore, this Prince led but a me- 
lancholy lite, upon a penſion of five marks a day, 
which Edward allowed, beſides ſome preſents for 
extraordinary expences. We find in Rymer's Fœ- 
dera evident proofs of his very great ſubjection; 
particularly, in the many pardons Edward granted 
him for having hunted in his foreſts : he was there- 
tore properly no more than the ſhadow of a King, 
whom Edward had hitherto made uſe of for the 
attaining his own ends. It was no longer neceſſa- 
ry to this monarch to conceal himſelf, ſince every 
ſtep he had taken plainly demonſtrated, that he had 
laboured leſs for Baliol's than his own intereſts; 
wherefore, laying aſide all ſcruples which had hi- 


N. l 
than the King of Scotland, .at leaſt with reſpect to D 
his _ tho he purchaſed it at a very high Charles de 
price. He bound himſelf by an agreement he en- Blois is ſet at 
tered into with Edward; to pay him ſeven hundred R a IP 
thouſand crowns for his rantom, and left his two Vol V 86 
8 IC V. p. 862 
ſons hoſtages for ſecuring the payment. | 
While Edward was employed in England, his Ax' 1356. 
ſon the Prince of Wales ravaged the ſouthern pro- The Prince of 
vinces of France, eſpecially Languedoc. He had Wales ravages 
made a ſudden irruption into that province; by v5 <5" 
which he became maſter of Carcaſonne, and Nar- — 
bonne, and, carrying off a very great booty, he re- 
turned to Bourdeaux. His retreat cauſing a neg- 
lect of thoſe meaſures which the French had begun to 
take for oppoſing his invaſion, thought he might ſafe- 
ly undertake a ſecond, Having given his troops ſome 
reſt, he again began his march at the head of twelve 
thouſand men, of which only three thouſand were | 
native Engliſh. He paſſed through Perigord and He makes 
Limouſin, entered Berry, and ſhewed himſelf be- another inroad 
fore the gates of Bourges; but the news he received ine that . 
of the King of France's advanci | 1 Pegg 
2 e ancing at the head of lixty twelve don 
thoufand men, prevented his ſtaying to beſiege this ſand men. 
town, and even forced him to take a round tor re- 
tiring to Bourdeaux : but John, who had foreſeen King John 
his deſign, made ſuch long marches that he over- purſues him 
took him near Poitiers. The Prince finding his re- With an army 
treat impracticable, reſolved upon entrenching him- 2 _ 
ſelf at Maupertuis, in a poſt encumbered with vines He overtakes 
and hedges, and of difficult acceſs. Two legates, himatPoitiers, 
whom the Pope had ſent to the two Princes, to 
induce them to a peace, uſed all poſſible endeavours 
to prevent the armies coming to a battle: the 
even prevailed upon the Prince of Wales to . 
he would make good all the damage done in his in- 
curſion, and to oblige himſelf for ſeven years not to 
bear arms againſt France: but John depending up- The Prince cf 
on his ſuperiority of numbers, rejecting theſe offers, Wales 's ofters 
inſiſted upon the Prince dilivering up himſelf and his * ve — 
army at diſcretion. This teemed too hard a con- 
dition to the Prince, who generouſly anfwered, he 


had rather die with his ſword in his hand, than do 


any thing contrary to his own honour, and the glory 
of the Engliſh name; 


All hopes of an accommodation being vaniſhed, 


the Prince of Wales, in a ſhort harangue, told his 


troops, that victory did not depend upon numbers, 
but courage; that as for himſelf, he was reſolved 
either to die or conquer, and would never expoſe 
England to the ſhame of paying his ranſom. All 
the generals of King John unanimouſly adviſed him 
to ſtarve this little army, who were in the middle 
of an enemy's country, and would ſoon be in want 
of every thing. This counſel appeared to him too 
phlegmatick, and was too contrary to his ardour. 
He ſeemed to think they would rob him of the ſig- 
nal glory he hoped to acquire by the defeat of ſo 
renowned a Prince, in amuſing him with the ima- 
ginary honour of having conquered without draw- 


ing the ſword. Wherefore, elated with the flattering Battle of 


hopes of obtaining an eaſy victory, and of reveng- Poitiers. 
ing his ſubjects, he reſolved upon inſtantly attacking 
the enemy. He, at the very firſt, was guilty of 


He makes therto been a curb upon him, or rather throwing off | a great over-ſight in beginning the battle by his 
— all bis the maſk which he had worn, he obliged that | diſmounted Cavalry. Thefe, not accuſtomed to 
Q wy wEd- Prince to make over to him all his pretenſions | fight on foot, were not capable of breaking the 
bd. 5 258. to Scotland, for a yearly penſion of two thouſand | Engliſh, who had the advantage of the ground, in 
52. 


unds; a very ſmall price for a crown, had it not 
en an ideal one, which Baliol had little reluctance 
to part with. This ceſſion was fatal to David, 
who, on this account, was more cloſely confined, 
and, at the ſame time, bereav'd of the hopes he had 
conceived of recovering his liberty. 


3 ————— 


a country encloſed with hedges, thro' which they 
were obliged to paſs, to force the Prince's retrench- 
ments. 'L'heſe diſmounted horſemen being repelled 


with a very conſiderable loſs, the infantry ſucceeded 
in their place, and met with the ſame reſiſtance, 


notwithſtanding the King's efforts, who maintained 
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* Mezerai calls it Roch de Rion. 
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Ew. III. the battle four ſucceſſive hours, animating his troops 
Aw' 1356. both with his voice aud example, and bravely ex- 
Wa poſing himfclt to the greateſt dangers : but all his 


efforts could not break this handful of Engliſh, who, 
under the neceſlity of conquering, being animated by 
the example of their Prince, whoſe action, that 
chy, of meg and prudence equalled him to the 
greateſt heros, fought like men in deſpair, Of four 
tons the King of France had with him, the three 
eldeſt making an early retreat with eight hundred 
lances, did not a little contribute to the diſcourag- 
ing the reſt of the army. King John, in the mean 
while, inſtigated by deſpair, remarkably expoſed 
himſelt in thoſe places where the danger was greateſt, 
and drew upon him the braveſt of 'the enemy : and, 
tho? abandoned by his men, he ſtruck a terror in 
the boldeſt ; but, according to all probability, he 
muſt have fallen under the number of enemies who 
encompaſſed him, and had lett him no hopes of eſcap- 
ing with life, had not a knight of Artois, named 


John is taken Denis Morbeck, diſperſed thoſe who attacked him 


Moderation 
of the Prince 


with the greateſt vigor ; and earneſtly exhorted him 
to yield himſelf a priſoner : he would willingly have 
given up his ſword to the Prince of Wales; but as 
he was at too great a diſtance, he was compelled to 
ſurrender to Morbeck with his fourth ſon, who was 
but thirteen years of age, and who conſtantly fought 
by his fide. In this unhappy battle “, ſo fatal to 
France, there was about ſix thouſand men {lain ; 


but in that number were eight hundred gentlemen, 


the duke of Bourbon Prince of the blood, the duke 
d' Athenes conſtable of France, the mareſchal de 
Neſle, and above fifty other lords of the firſt qua- 
lity of the kingdom . 

This victorious Prince did not leſs diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by his moderation and generous behaviour 


1 — — 
Book X. 
6 F . — — 
<« captivity, it very greatly lightened the weight of Epy⸗ III 
&« his misfortune, that he could be reproached with Ax g 6 
« nothing unworthy of his character, and that he 222 
&« had fallen into the hands of the braveſt and moſt 
« generous Prince in the univerſe,” The very next 
morning a ſolemn thankſgiving to God for this great 
victory, was offered in the Engliſh camp; this 
duty being performed, the Prince returned thanks 
to his victorious troops, in terms which gave 


them the honour of the day without attributing 


the leaſt ſhare to himſelf; He afterwards took 
the rout for Bourdeaux, loaded with an ineſtimable 
booty, and leading ſuch a number of priſoners, 
that the Engliſh, had they been attacked, would 
have found it pretty difficult to have defended them- 
ſelves, TOE 

It is eaſy to conceive the joy which diffuſed itſelf Ax' ;,.. 
through England upon the arrival of this news, and Froigun ”” 
the particular ſatisfaction it was to Edward. The Polyd. Vir, 
protection God had granted the Prince of Wales be- 

ing too viſible not to be acknowledged, the King 
ordered, for eight days ſucceſſively, publick thankſ- 
giving in every church of the kingdom for this 
great victory. The Prince of Wales paſſed the 
winter at Bourdeaux, to which city two legates from 
the Pope came to him, and were ſo earneſt in their Truce for di 
ſollicitations, that he conſented to a truce (with the year. 
King his father's approbation) for two years, which 
comprized all the allies of either crown. In April John is con- 
following, he went to England, carrying his priſo- ducted to Lon. 


ners with him. He was received with exceſſive joy; don. 


but he obſtinately retuſed the honours deſigned to _ * 
be paid him, and thought himſelf fufficiently ho- Vol. v. ; 
noured in thoſe ſhewn to the captive monarch ||. Where te is 
When they made their entry into London, the received with 


0 Prince of Wales, mounted upon a little black nag, Brent Man. 
N towards his priſoners, than by his bravery and con- rode by the fide of the King of France, mounted 
Walſingham. duct in this memorable battle. That night, the | upon a ſtately white horſe, in magnificent furni- 


alone who diſpoſed of victory; adding 


King ſupping in his tent, was very urgent with 
him to fit down to table; but he civily excuſed 
himſelf, and ſtood by, to entertain him during the 
repaſt. As the King, whoſe mind was wholly taken 
up with his melancholy ſituation, lamented his fate; 
the Prince told him, with a free and modeſt air, 
which {ſpoke nothing of affectation, „ That he 
had very great reaſon to he comforted, the bat- 
ce tle was not loſt by his fault; that the Engliſh, 
« to their coſt, were obliged to acknowledge him 
« the braveſt of Princes; but that it was God 
o, that if 

« his adverſe fortune had brought upon him the 
ce preſent diſaſter, he might, at the leaſt, aſſure 
himſelt. that an inviolable reſpect ſhould always 


be ſhewn to his perſon, and that he ſhould find 


« in him a very obſervant kinſman, if he would 
« allow him to boaſt ſo great an honour.” Such 
uncommon modeſty in a victorious Prince, who 


ture. One would have imagined, that all the pomp 
diſplayed on this occaſion, had been with no other 
view than to do honour to the French King; ſo 
much care was taken to avoid every thing which 
might remind him of his misfortune, or oftend his 
ſight. Tho' Edward diſputed him the title of 
King of France, he could not but treat him like a 
King. The melancholy ſituation in which he ſaw 
this captive Prince, ſetting before his eyes the infta- 
bility of all human grandeur, he received and em- 
braced him with a tenderneſs as if he had been his 
own brother, or had purpoſely come to make him 
a viſit, It was after this noble and generous man- 
ner, that the father and ſon, in emulation of each 
other, endeavoured to comfort this unfortunate mo- 
narch, by ſhewing him all the reſpe& which is due 
to a great Prince, in whatever ſituation his deſtiny 
had placed him. We are told, on this occaſion, 
that when Edward had received the news of the 


was then but five and twenty years of age, drew 
tears from the King's eyes, and was a ſubject of ad- 
miration and applauſe to all preſent. As ſoon as 
John had recovered himſelf, turning to the Prince, 
with an air of ſatisfaction, he told him, * That 
« fince his deſtiny had decreed both his defeat and 


victory of Poitiers, he ſaid to thoſe who were about „ 
him, that the generous behaviour of the Prince, 

gave him a ſatistaction incomparably greater than ©! 
the glorious ſucceſs of his arms. King John and his 

ſon were lodged in the palace of the Savoy with all the 

reaſonable liberty they could deſire ; the other lords, 


— 


* Mr. Rapin has followed Mezerai in his deſcription of this battle, fought on Monday the nineteenth of September 1356, in 
the fields of Beauvoir, fix miles from Poitiers. Froiſſart ſays, the French army conſiſted of fiſty thouſand horſe, and of as many foot; 
1 the Engliſh (according to the lord Ribaumont's account, who was ſent by King John to view the Prince of Wales's army before 
| the battle) not above eight or nine thouſand men in all. | | 
+1 + The Engliſh noblemen, who moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery and conduct in this famous battle, were the earls of 
| Suffolk, Salifbury,, Oxford and Stafford; the lords Cobham, Spencer, Barkley, and Baſſet, but above all others, the earl of Warwick, 
| | | Sir James Audeley, and Sir John Chandois. One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of honour and courage, was that of Sir James 
| Audeley, who having vowed to be the foremoſt of the battle, performed his vow, and was covered with wounds; for which, the 
| Prince having rewarded him with five hundred marks per ann. fee ſimple in England, he gave it to four of his Eſquires, who 
| had ſhared the ſame dangers with him. The Prince heing informed of it, aſked him, Whether he did not accept his gift ? He 
anſwered, „he did, but thoſe brave men had deſerved it as well as himſelf, and had more need of it.” The Prince was ſo well 
pleaſed at his reply, that he gave him five hundred marks more per ann. to hold in like manner, being reſolved, that ſo much merit 
ſhould not go unrewarded. 
The Prince, with his royal priſoner, arrived at Plymouth on the fifth of May 1357, from hence, by eaſy journies, he went to 
London, and made his entry on the twenty-fourth of the fame month, | 
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w. III. who were -priſoners, were treated with the like hu- 


Ax 1357. m 


anity and good breeding. ; 

Edward's glory was at that time by ſo much 
the greater as it was uncommon : I mean, by his 
then having his two moſt powerful enemies priſo- 
ners; the. King of France at London, and the 
King of Scotland in the caſtle of Odeham. This lat- 
ter Prince, according, to the conventions agreed to 
three years before, ought to have been ſet at liber- 
ty; but for the reaſons I have already given, he 
was {till detained in confinement. However, when 
he had the leaſt hopes of any favour from a victo— 
rious enemy, who had ſo lately deprived Scotland of 
all reſource, Edward was mollihed by the inſtant 
entreaties of the Queen his ſiſter, and conſented to 
renew the treaty made in 1354: to which end, he 


granted fafeguards to the Scots ambaſſadors, who, 


during a ſhort truce, winch was immediately agreed 


The King of upon, obtained their King's liberty, on pretty near 


liberty. 


Rym. Fed. 


Vol. VI. 


| p. 65, 68. 


Ax' 1338. 
A ſplendid 


| Sts is ſet at the fime conditions which were before ſtipulated. 


They obliged themſcives to pay for his ranſom an 
hundred thoufind pounds ſterling, at ten thouſand 
marks a year; and for ſecurity, the King of Scots 
gave-twenty hoſtages : at the ſame time a truce was 
concluded for ten ycars between England and Scot- 
land. David was ſet at liberty on the above con- 
ditions, which he took care to ratify, upon his ar- 
rival in his own kingdom, after eleven years con- 
finement. It is reaſonable to imagine, that Edward 
being entirely taken up with the great ſchemes he 
was forming with regard to France, had loſt all 
thoughts of ſubduing Scotland; or, at leaſt, that 
he judged it prudent to poſtpone the execution of 
that deſign to a more convenient opportunity. 

The ſuſpenſion of arms, which this monarch had 
ſigned with France and Scotland, having freed him 


tournament at from the care of foreign affairs, he bent his whole 


Windſor. 
Proiſſart. 


Wallingham. 


Death of 


thoughts upon the government of his kingdom ; but 
as in this nothing extraordinary happened, he em- 
ployed part of his time in his diverſions, to which 
the King of France, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed pir- 
ſoners were always invited. The tournayment held 
at Windſor, the twenty-third of April 1358, to 


ſolemnize the feſtival of St. George, patron of the 


order of the garter, was the moſt ſumptuous that 
ever England beheld. The duke of Brabant, ſeve- 
veral other ſovereign Princes, and an infinite num- 
ber of knights, of all nations, were preſent at it, 
and royally entertained. 

Theſe diverſions were followed by the obſequics 


Queen Iſabella of Queen Iſabella the King's mother : She died at 


the King's 
mother. 


The count 


C Harcourt 
males Ed- 


Ward his heir. N 


Great com- 
motions in 


lance. 


Riſing caſtle, aged ſixty-three, having been con- 
fined twenty-eight years. It is certain, the mar- 
riage of this Queen was very fatal to the King her 
huſband, but was not leſs deſtructive to France, as 
it occaſioned a long and bloody war, which brought 
that kingdom to the very brink of ruin. 

Jeofirey de Harcourt, whom I have already 
mentioned, as adviſing the King's deſcent at la 
Hogue, was ſlain about this time (in the King of 
avarre's ſervice) in Normandy. As by his laſt 
will he made the King of England his ſole heir, and 
as his eſtate lay in the demeſnes poſſeſſed by the 
King of Navarre, Edward entered upon them, and 
gave them to the lord Holland. 

While England injoyed an uninterrupted calm, 
France, by the inteſtine commotions occaſioned by 


the King's impriſonment, was in the greateſt deſola- 


tion. His eldeſt ſon, Charles the Dauphin, was at 
the helm of government with the title of lieutenant- 


1 


general, which was afterwards changed to that of Ew. III. 
Regent. His regency was fo diſturbed by the ca- Ax' 1288. 
bals of certain factious ſpirits, who found it beſt fiſh-. 22 
ing in troubled waters, that it was not poſſible to 

provide effectually for the King's liberty. The at- 

tairs of France were, indeed, at that time, in a 

very deplorable ſituation. Charles the Bad, 'King 

of . Navarre, tho? a deſcendant of the royal family 

of France (1), daily excited new commotions-and ſe. 

dit ions in Paris, where he had a powerful faction; by 

which means, the dauphin's authority became ſo li- 

mited, that, r he was a very able 

Prince, he knew not what method to take for the 
government of a kingdom ſo divided. In the, 

midſt of this confuſion, the French lived in a fort of 

anarchy : the gentlemen and foldiers oppreſſed the 

common people, eſpecially the peaſants, whom, by 

way of derifion, they had nicknamed James Good- 

man: ſcoffs joined to oppreſſion, driving theſe vil- 

lagers to a fort of deſpair, they gathered together, in 

B-auvoſis, in great numbers, reſolving to extirpate 

all the nobility. In a little time they were ſo con- 

ſiderably augmented, and became fo formidable, 

that the troops of the whole kingdom were obliged 

co be drawn together to diſperſe this army of ruſ- 

ticks, which daily gathered ſtrength. This war, 

which was called la Jacquerie *, cauſed the Regent The war of 
no little perplexity, and was one of the principal la Jacquerie. 
reaſons which prevented his taking meaſures to op- 

poſe the invaſion with which the Engliſh threatned 

France, as ſoon as the truce ſhould be expired. 

During theſe diſorders, King John, who was ve- Ax' 1359. 
ry unealy in England, notwithſtanding the lenity of 
his confinement, negociated with Edward the terms 
of his liberty, which he could not obtain but by 
ſubmitting to ſuch as the conqueror pleaſed to im- 
poſe, But as he was thoroughly informed of the 
commotions by which France was agitated, he 
thought he could not at too dear a rate pur- 
chaſe that liberty which would enable him to reſtore | 
quiet to his kingdom. On this conſideration, he Treaty be- | 
agreed to a treaty with Edward greatly diſadvan- Kine, 2 

; gs rejected 
tageous to France, as he yielded up ſeveral Pro- by the ſtates of 
vinces to the crown of England. The ſtates gene- France. 
ral being aſſembled on this ſubject, in 1359, found 
the conditions ſo very unreaſonable, that they could 
dot conſent to them. By their refuſal the captive 
King ſaw all his hopes vaniſh : however, as the 
ſtates were very ſenſible they had given ground for 
renewing the war, they offered the Regent all ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance for obtaining more reaſonable con- 
ditions by the ſword: but the effects ill anſwered 
their promiſes. Edward loudly complained of Edward re- 
having been abuſed, and on a ſudden changing his N to carry 
manner of behaviour to King John, he contined 3 * 
him in the caſtle of Summerſton, and aftcrwards Rym. pad. 
ſhut him up in the tower of London : doubtleſs, he Vol. VI. 
did not think it prudent to ſuffer this Prince at large p. 134 
in London, upon his bare word, as he before had 5'78 John is 
been, while he himſelf ſhould be in the heart of fe“ OT 
France, into which he reſolved to carry the war. 

The preparations for this new expedition were Ax“ 1360. 
amazingly great, and his tranſporting an army of Edward croſſes 
an hundred thouſand fighting men to Calais, was a over to Calais 
plain indication of his deſign to make a vigorous = 3 hun- 

: ; uſand 
puſh to conquer France, while the commotions of men. 
that kingdom offered him fo favourable an opportu- 
nity. His troops being all aſſembled at Calais, 
he divided them into three corps. The firſt was 


commanded by John duke of Lancaſter, who had 


a * 


Y 


the twenty-eighth of October 1359, 


136’ 


(1) Of the line of Evreux. 


From the French word Jacques, James, the nickname given to the Peaſants. : = wh 
+ Walſingham ſays, there were eleven hundred ſhips prepared at Sandwich to tranſport this army; from whence they ſet ſail 


the King taking-with him his four ſons, Prince Edward, Lionel, John, and Edmund, leaving 
his young ſon Thomas of Wooditock, not then tour years old, guardian of the kingdom, with a council fit to perform that 
charge. 
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lately married his only daughter to John of Ghent, 
the King's third ſon. The Prince of Wales led the 
ſecond, and the King himſelf was at the head of the 
third. With theſe numerous forces led by three of 
the moſt famous warriors then in Europe, Edward 
marched forward into France without oppoſition. 
'The Dauphin, not being able to appear in the field 
and try the fortune of a battle, his troops being 
much inferior to thoſe of the enemy, contented him- 
{elf with fortifying the principal towns. 

Edward in the mean while having croſs'd Artois, 
enter d Champaign, and drew near to Rheims, to 
endeavour at ſurprizing that town; where, as ſome 
pretend, tho? without foundation, he intended to be 
crown'd : but having fail'd in his deſign, he fell up- 
on Sens, * which he took without much trouble. 
The duke of Burgundy finding himſelf in no con- 

ition to ſave his country from being plunder'd, ob- 

tain'd a ſeparate truce for three years, by obliging 

himſelf to pay three hundred thoutand florins, and 

to furniſh the Engliſh army with proviſions. The 

province of Nivernois follow'd the example of Bur- 

undy ; but la Brie and le Gätinois were ravaged. 

Edward's deſign being to draw the French to a bat- 

tle, he left nothing uneſſay'd to provoke them. 

ith this view, towards the end of Lent, he en- 

camp'd within feven leagues of Paris, between 

Chartres and Montlehery. His approach not being 

ſufficient to draw the Dauphin out of Paris, he ad- 

bh vanced to the very gates of that metropolis, but 
ne to did not however ſucceed in his deſign, Tho# the 

France even did not however JUCCCC a dclig they 

to the gates of Could ſce from the walls the ſmoke of the villages 

Paris. burnt by the Engliſh, the Dauphin, to whom was 

aſtetwards given the ſurname of Prudent, was in- 

dced too much fo, to run any hazard on this occa- 

ſion ; warn'd by the unhappy examples of the Kings 

his father and grandfather, he was too cautious to 

expole the crown to the deciſion of a battle, in which 

he had little ground to hope ſucceſs. As he knew 

Paris in a condition to maintain a long ſiege, he kept 

himſelf cloſe in that city; and all Edward's brava- 

do's were not capable of making him change his re- 

The Dauphin ſolution : he endeavour'd, however, to deliver France 


makes him from the danger with which it was threaten'd, by 
—_ making ſome propoſals to the enemy, which were 
jecled. diſdaintully rejected. Edward thought himſelf in a 


condition to give the law, and that it belong'd to 
him to dictate the terms of peace. He ſeem'd at 
firſt to deſign the ſiege of Paris; but this enter- 
rize appearing to him too difficult, he return'd 
He marches back towards la Beauce. Cardinal Langres, the 
into la Beauce. 1 legate, followed him where-ever he went, 
an 
his ambition; but his remonſtrances at that time 
produced no effect. Edward made ſome ſtay in la 
Beauce, from whence he deſign'd to lead his forces 
Reaſons which towards the Loire. In the mean while, tho' his 
inclined Ed- army had marched in very fertile countries, it how- 
ward to a ever dailydiminiſhed by ſickneſs. It was, doubtleſs, 
n a great mortification to this monarch to find that, 
with ſo numerous an army, he had made ſo {mall a 
progrels. Tho? he was in the heart of France, he 
could not boaſt he had made other than a precarious 
conqueſt. It is poſſible this was one of the reaſons 
which made him at length liſten to the legate's ſolici- 
tations, tho? his change is attributed to the following 
Fxtraordina- cauſe, One day, as he was encamp'd near Char- 
ry accident train, there ſuddenly aroſe a terrible ſtorm of thun- 
which makes der and hail, which killd ſix thouſand horſes and a 
him take his . oe | a 
reſolution, thouſand men of his army. So extraordinary an 
accident was looked upon by his troops as a mark 
of the Divine wrath : the King himfelf ſeemed tho- 
roughly poſſeſſed with this opinion. Tis poſſible 
he was glad the event gave him an opportunity of 


inceſſantly ſolicited his ſetting ſome bounds to 
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ſhewing, that he would grant a peace ro France Ew 


from a 


means, that of avoiding the ſhame of not having 
been able, with ſo fine an army, to do more than 
waſte the flat country. However it was, while the 
ſtorm was moſt violent, turning himſelf towards the 
church of Chartres, which he ſaw at a diſtance, he 
made a vow to God, that he would grant peace to 
France upon reaſonable conditions. The legate 
taking advantage of this diſpoſition, warmly ſolicited 
him to perform ſo generous a deſign, and prevaiPd 


ure motive of generoſity ; and by this Ay 


136 


— 


on him to ſend plenipotentiaries to a village call'd Both ante 
Bretigny, near Chartres, to treat of a peace. ſend plenjy 


»Twas here, that on the fide of France, the Dau- tentiuie- h 
* and his chief counſellors aſſembled; and for Bretigny. 


ngland, the Prince of Wales, with thoſe whom 
the King named to aſſiſt him in this important ne- 
gociation. In few days, a treaty was concluded 
that ſuſpended the calamities under which France 
had laboured. This peace, aboliſhing all the an- 
cient treaties, and ſerving as a foundation for new 


rights, is a very remarkable epocha in the Engliſh 


hiſtory with relation to the diſputes between the 
two crowns ; for we cannot underſtand the account 
of the events which follow'd, without having a 
thorough knowledge of the articles it contain'd. 
It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to inſert it here, 
tho? we ſhall abridge it as much as poſſible, without 
rendering the ſenſe obſcure. 


TREATY OF BRETIGNY, 
ſigned the eighth of May, 1360. 


J. IRST it is agreed, That the King of Eng- Rym. Fa, 
land, beſide what he already poſſeſſes in Vol. VI. p. 


Guienne and Gaſcony, ſhall have to him, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, all the herein- after ſpecified, to hold 
to them, their heirs and ſucceſſors, in the ſame man- 
ner as the King of France and his eldeſt ſon, or their 


anceſtors Kings of France have held them; that is 


to ſay, that which is in ſovereignty, in ſovereignty; 
and that which is in demeſne, in demeſne. 
Poitiers, and all the earldom of Poitou, with the 
feofs of T houars and of Belleville. 

Xaintes and all Saintonge on both ſides the river 
Charente. | | 

Agen and all Agenois. 

Perigueux and all Perigord. 

Limoges and all Limouſin. 

Cahors and all Quercy. | 

Tarbe and all the country of Blgore. 

The earldom of Gaur. 

Angoleme and all Angoumois. 

Rhodez and all Rovergue. 

That all the lords whoſe lands are within the 
bounds of the ſaid.countries, as the counts de Foix, 
d' Armagnac, de PIſle, de Perigord, the viſcount 
de Limoges, and others whoever they may be, ſhall 
do homage to the King of England. 

II. That the King of England ſhall have Mon- 
treuil with all its appurtenances. 

III. Moreover, he ſhall have the earldom of 
Ponthieu, and all thereunto belonging. 

IV. Moreover, Calais, both town, caſtle and ter- 
ritory, with the lordſhips of Merch, Songate, Cou- 
loigne, Homes-wall and Oye. 

V. Moreover, the town and earldom of Guiſnes, 
in 1 ſame manner as it was poſſeſs d by the laſt 
carl. 


VI. Moreover, all the iſles adjacent to the coun- 
tries abovenamed. | 

VII. It is alfo agreed, that the King of France, 
and the Dauphin his eldeſt fon, ſhall transfer to the 
King of England, in a year after the feaſt of St. 


a at. LY W _— 


* In Burgundy, 


Michael, 


178, 


Book 
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ſhall agree together at Calais, upon the day and Epw. III. 
place for making the renunciations aforeſaid. An* 1360. 
XIII. That for the execution of the preſent 
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Michael, all the honours, obediences, homages, 
liegeancies, rights, empires pure and mixt, and all 
ſorts of juriſdiction high and low, diſtricts, ſafe- 
uards, advowſons of churches, and all manner of 


Fpw. III. 
Ax 1 360. 
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fordſhips and ſovereignties, with all their rights 
which they had, or poſſibly might have, under any 
title or colour of right whatſoever, either of them- 
ſelves, or of the crown of France, unto the aforeſaid 
places, and their dependances, without any reſer- 
vation to them, or to their ſucceſſors. 

That they will, by their letters patent, enjoin all 
prelates, earls, viſcounts, barons, gentlemen and citi- 
Zens, to obey the King of England as they have 
obey'd the Kings of France; and will acquit them 
of all homage, allegiance, obligations, oaths and 
ſubjections done by any of them to the King of 
France, or to the crown, after what manner ſoever. 

VIII. That the King of England ſhall have all 
the places herebefore-named, with all their appurte- 
nances and dependances, in whatever they conſiſt, 
to hold to him and his ſucceſſors in perpetual inhe- 
ritance; that is to fay, in demeſye, that which the 
King of France had in demeſne, in feof, ſervice, ſo- 
vereignty and reſort, that which the King of France 
held in the ſame manner; and that all the aliena- 
tions made by the Kings of France within theſc 
threeſcore and ten years (that the Kings of England 
have loſt poſſeſſion of theſe ſaid territories) ſhall be 
made null and void. | 

IX. That the King of England ſhall hold in the 
places before named, all that did not belong to his 

redeceſſors, in the fame manner as the Kings of 
Fats have held, or as the preſent King does hold 
them. 

X. That if within the limits of the lands above- 
mention'd, there happens to be any which did not 
belong to the Kings of England, but of which how- 
ever the King of France was in poſſeſſion, at the day 
of the battle of Poitiers, the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber 1356, they ſhall remain to the King of England 
after the manner aforeſaid. 

XI. That the King of France and his eldeſt fon, 
for them and their ſucceſſors, ſhall transfer to the 
King of England, in a year after the feait of St. 
Michael, all manner of rights, lordſhips, and ſo- 
vereignties to, and over the ſaid lands, ſo that they 
ſhall have no future claim: that all the ſubjects of 
the aforeſaid countries, ſhall be liegemen and ſub- 
jects to the Kings of England, their heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, who mall hold the ſaid lands as liege-lords, 
and neighbours of the kingdom of France, without 
acknowledging any ſovereignty of that crown, or 
doing any obedience, homage, reſort, or ſubjection; 
without doing hereafter at any time any acknow- 
ledgment or ſervice to the faid crown of France. 

XII. That the King of France and his eldeft ſon 


ſhall, in expreſs terms, renounce all the ſaid re- 


ſorts and ſovereignties, and all the rights they have, 
or may have to all the countries which by this pre- 
ſent treaty ought to belong to the King of England. 
That the . of England and his eldeſt fon, ſnall 
expreſly renounce all things to which the 7 
treaty does not give them right; and to all other 
demands which they have formerly made upon the 
King of France, eſpecially to the right, and to the 
name of the crown of France; to the homage and ſo- 
verci:::cy of the dutchies of Normandy and Touraine, 
and of the earldoms of Anjou and of Maine ; to the 
homage and ſovereignty of Bretany; to the homage 
and ſovereignty. of the earldom of Flanders, and 
es all other demands. That the two Kings 
ſhall transfer and mutually quit claim for ever, to 
all the rights which either of them may have, to 


- Whatever is not ſpeciſy'd in the preſent treaty, and 


— 


Lewis count d' Anjou. 


LA 


treaty, the King of England ſhall cauſe the King 
of France to be conducted to Calais within three 
weeks after the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, at the 
expence of the King of England, the charge of the 
King of France's houſhold excepted. 

XIV. That the King of France ſhall pay to the 
King of England three millions of gold crowns,* 
each crown of the value of half an Engliſh noble ; 
that is to ſay, ſix hundred thouſand crowns of Ca- 
lais, four months after the King of France ſhall be 
arrived in that town; four hundred thouſand crowns 
in a year after, and as much every ſubſequent year 
till the ſaid three millions are paid. 

XV. That the King of France having paid, with- 


in the term of the four months aforeſaid, the firſt 


ſix hundred thouſand crowns, deliver'd the hoſtages 
nereafter-named, and put Rochel and the earldoin 
of Guiſnes into the hands of the King of England, 
he ſhall be releaſed trom his confinement, and be 
at liberty to leave Calais, to enter into his own 
Kingdom, upon condition that he ſhall not make 
war upon the King of England, *till the whole treaty 
is fully performed. 

The hoſtages which are to be deliver'd to the 
King of England, as well thoſe taken priſoners at 
the battle of Poitiers, as others, are, 


The viſcount de Bcoau- 


John count de Poitiers. mont. 


Philip duke of Orleans. | The fire de Coucy. 

The duke of Bourbon. | The fire de Fiennes. 

The count de Blois, or hie] The ſire de Preaux. 
brother. The fire de St. Venant. 


The count d*Alencon, or 
Peter his brother. 

The count de St. Pol. 
The count de Harcourt. 
The count de Portien. 
The count de Valentinois. | The ſire Will. de Craon. 
The count de Brenne. The fire Lewis de Har- 
The count deVaudemont| court. | 

The count de Forez. | The fire John de Ligny. 


Priſoners who are to remain as hoſtages. 


Philip of France. | 

The count de La. 

The count de Longue- 
ville. 

The count de Ponthieu. 

The count de Tancar- 
ville, 

The count de Joigny. 

The count de Sancerre. 

The count de Dammartin. 


The ſire de Garentieres. 
The Dauphind' Auvergne 
The ſire de Hangeeſt. 
The fire de Montmo- 


rency. 


The count de Vantadour. 
The count de Salbruck. 
The count d' Ancceurs. 
The count de Vendome. 
The ſire de Craon. 

The ſire de Deval. 

The Marechal de Den- 

ham. 


The fire d' Aubigny. 


XVI. That the ſixteen priſoners who are to re- 
main as hoſtages, ſhall no longer be looked upon as 
priſoners, and ſhall be exempt from all ranſom, ex- 
cept they had compounded for it before the third of 
May ; but if any one among them ſhould not re- 
pair to Calais within three weeks after the feaſt of 
St. John, he ſhall not be releaſed from his confine- 
ment, and the King of France ſhall force him to re- 
turn into England a priſoner. 

XVII. It any 55 the hoſtages ſhall withdraw 
without leave, the King of France ſhall be obliged 
to give another of the ſame quality, four months 
after the King of England ſhall have given the bailiff 
of Amiens notice of ſuch evaſion. 

That the King of France, at his departure from 
Calais, ſhall have the liberty to take with him ten 


of the hoſtages, who ſhall be agreed upon between 


2 =P — * 


— 


* A crown is worth three ſhillings and ſour- pence; ſo the whole ſum amounts to five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
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Au' 1360, of England 


all give an abſolute diſcharge. 


— XVIII That three months after the departure of 


the King of France from Calais, he ſhall deliver for 
hoſtages to the King of England, four of the moſt 
r burghers of Paris, and two of each of 
the towns hereafter-named. : 


Paris 4) Beauvais 2 | Chilons 2| Orleans 
Roan 2|LIle 2|Troye 2| Compeign 
St. Omer 2|Doway 2|Chartres 2| Caen 
Arras 2 Tournay 2|Toulouſe 2| Tours 
Amiens 2|Rheims 2 [Lyon 21 Bourges 


XIX. That the King of France ſhall be con- 
ducted to Calais, and ref there four months ; the 
firſt month at the expence of the King of England, 
and the other three months at his own expence. 

XX. That a year after his leaving Calais, he ſhall 
reſtore to John earl of Monfort the lands of Mon- 
fort, for which the earl ſhall do him liege homage. 

XXI. *Tis moreover agreed, that as to the diſ- 
pute between Charles de Blois and John de Montort, 
with relation to the dutchy of Bretany, the two 
Kings, or thoſe commiſſioned by them, ſhall en- 
deavour to adjuſt it as ſoon as poſſible. 

If they cannot perform it in a year, the common 
friends of both parties ſhall uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring them to an agreement. 

That it their common friends cannot ſucceed in 
fix months, they ſhall make a report of the infor- 
mations taken on this ſubject to the two Kings ; 
who either in perſon, or by their commiſſioners, 
ſhall endeavour to terminate the ſuit between the 
two claimants. 

That it this affair cannot be determin'd in fix 
months, then the two partics ſhall take ſuch mea- 
lures as they ſhall think proper, without any 1mpe- 
diment from either of the two Kings; and the 
friends of the ſaid claimants may aſſiſt them, with- 
out incurring any blame, reproach or damage. 

That it either of the parties refuſe to appear be- 
fore the two Kings or their commiſſioners, or if af- 
ter the two Kings have given ſentence, one of the 
parties ſhall retule acquieſcing, the two Kings ſhall 
again ule their endeavours to agree them; however, 
without being at liberty to enter into a war. 

That the homage of Bretany ſhall remain to the 
King of France. | 

XXII. That the poſſeſſion of the lands, mutually 
given np by this treaty, ſhall be confirmed at all 
times, when required by either of the two Kings. 

X XIII. That the King of France ſhall reſtore, 
within the compals of a year, to Philip of Navarre, 
all that belongs either to him or his wife in the king- 
dom of France; and that he, and all his adherents, 
ſhall receive effectual letters of pardon. | 

XXIV. That the King of England may diſpoſe, 
tor this once only, of the eſtates of Jeoffrey de Har- 
court, upon condition, that the future poſſeſſor ſhall 


8 8 O 


hold them of the duke of Normandy, or of ſuch 


other lords to whom they pay relief. 

XXV. That no man, or country, or which have 
been ſubject to one of the two Kings, and, by the 
preſent treaty, is to become ſubject to the other, 
ſhall, for any thing formerly done, be moleſted. 

XXVI. That all the eſtates, confiſcated on ac- 
count of the war waged between the two Kings, 
ſhall be reſtored to the owners: that all exiles ſhall 
be put into poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and reſtored 
to their honours, within one year after John's de- 
parture from Calais: the Sires de Fronſac and de 
Galhard excepted. | 

XXVII. That the King of France ſhall give 
poſſeſſion to the King of England of all the lands 
yielded to him by this treaty, in one year after 


the departure of the faid King of France from 
Calais, 


— 


XXVIII. It is alſo agreed, that as ſoon as the Ep 
| King of France ſhall have delivered up the lands Ay 


hereafter ak (with the renunciations and neceſ. 
ſary Mandates) to wit, Ponthien, Monfort, Sain- 
tonge and Angoumois, the King of England ſhall 
at his own expence, put him in poſſeſſion of all that 
he, or his allies, hold in Touraine, Anjou, Maine 
Berry, Auvergne, Burgundy, Champaigne, . 
cardy, Normandy, and the iſle of France, Breta- 
ny expreſly excepted; as alſo all the lands, which 
by this preſent treaty, ought to belong to the King 
of England. 4 
XXIX. That the King of France ſhall deliver, 


at his own expence, all that ought to be delivered 
to the King of England. 


That if there ſhould be any ſubjects rebellious 


and diſobedient, the King of France ſhall, at his 
own . N compel them to obey; and the King 
of England, on his ſide, engages himſelf on the 
like manner, and the two Kings ſhall be obliged, 
in this, to help each other, whenever required, at 
the expence of the Prince demanding aid. 

XXX. That the clergy ſhall be ſubject to the 
King of whom they hold their temporalittes ; and, 
# * hold of both Kings, they ſhall be ſubject to 

Oth. 

XXXI. That there ſhall be a good friendſhip 
and alliance between the two Kings, notwithſtand- 
ing all other alliances, eſpecially with Scotland and 
Flanders. 

XXXII. That the King of France, and his 
eldeſt ſon, ſhall break off all alliance with the Scots, 
and ſhall promiſe never to give them any aſſiſtance 
againſt the King of England; who, on his ſide, ob- 


liges himſelf to the ſame with regard to the Flem- 
ings. 


XXXIII. That the two Kings ſhall procure the 
_ approbation of the preſent treaty, which 
a 


| be corroborated by oaths, cenſures, &c. in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. That each 'King ſhall, on his 
ſide, get grants of diſpenſations and abfolutions, 


proper to conduce to the complete execution of the 


preſent treaty. | 

XXXIV. It is alſo agreed, that the collations 
and diſpoſitions of benefices, made during the 
war, ſhall be valid, and remain as they now are. 

XXXV. That the ſubjects of either King ſhall 
be allowed to ſtudy in either kingdom, and enjoy 
all the privileges of the univerſities. 

XXXVI. And to the end the preſent treaty 
ſhall be well and duly executed, the two Kings 
ſhall give the following mutual ſecurities. Inſtru- 


ments ſealed with their great ſeals; the treaty ſhall 


be confirmed by the oaths of the two Kings, by all 
the Princes of the blood on either ſide, and twenty 
noblemen of the firſt rank of each nation. 

That if there are any found who ſhall refuſe to 
waz h proper means ſhall be employed to compel 
tnem. | 

The two Kings ſhall renounce all violence, and 
all war, in caſe of non-performance. 

That, if any of the above-mentioned articles 
cannot be performed, by reaſon of the diſobedience 
of any ſubject, the two Kings ſhall not be at li- 
berty to enter into a war, but ſhall jointly endea- 
vour to force the rebels to their duty. 

XXXVII. It is alſo agreed by this preſent 
treaty, that all former treaties ſhall be void and 
null; and neither of the Kings ſhall take advantage 
of them. 

XXXVIII. That the preſent treaty ſhall be 
ſworn at Calais, by the two Kings in perſon; that 
a month after, the King of France ſhall have left 
the ſaid town, they ſhall reciprocally ſend each 
other their letters patents confirming the ſaid treaty. 

XXXIX. That neither of the Kings ſhall pro- 
cure, by himſelf, or any other, any novelty, or op- 

| poſition 
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ſition to be made by the court of Rome, in, or 


60. to the preſent treaty. And if it ſhould happen, that 


the Pope ſhould undertake to change any thing 
therein, the two Kings ſhall oppoſe it to the ut- 
moſt of their power. 

XL. That as to the ten hoſtages the King of 
England 1s to reſtore to the King of France, the 
manner and time of their being delivered ſhall be 
agreed upon by the two monarchs at Calais. 


After reading the conditions of this treaty, which 
appear ſo hard tor France, we can ſcarce help form- 
ing an idea of a triumphant monarch, who tread- 
ing upon the neck of a vanquiſhed enemy, obliges 
him to accept, without examination, ſuch condi- 
tions as he is pleaſed to impoſe. Indeed this idea, 
if not carried too far, would be pretty juſt : but it 
we ſhould add to it, that of an unjuſt conqueror, 
exacting from his enemy conditions entirely void 
of reaſon and juſtice, we ſhould then form an idea 
of this famous treaty altogether falſe ; for it is cer- 
tain, the conditions are more reaſonable than they 
appear to be at the firſt view. To comprehend 
this, let us only reflect, that, by much the greater 
part of theſe provinces given up by France, for- 
merly belonged to the predeceſſors of Edward, 
who had not obtained them by conqueſt, nor ex- 
torted them by treaties, but had ws orgy them by 
right of inheritances from their anceſtors, time out 
of mind. The Kings of France never complained 
that the dukes of Guienne, or the earls of Ponthieu, 
had forcibly taken theſe provinces from them. On 


the contrary, we have ſeen in the hiſtory of the pre- 


ceding Kings, that Philip Auguſtus, and St. Lewis, 
by force of arms, ſpoiled John without Land, and 
Henry III, not only of the provinces in queſtion, 
but alſo of Anjon, Touraine, Maine, and Nor- 
mandy; beſide, they were yielded up to France 


by a treaty made while the earl of Leiceſter kept 


Henry III in confinement. Theſe truths being laid 
down, we may eaſily diſcover the ground of this 
treaty. Edward, taking advantage of the favour- 
able opportunity, deſigned to recover what France 
had formerly taken from his anceſtors. It 1s not to 
be denied, but he exacted Calais, the earldom of 
Guiſnes, and the ſovereignty of the provinces which 
were reſtored him. To clear up this point, we muſt 
obſerve, that Edward was entitled to inſiſt upon all 
his anceſtors had long ſince poſſeſſed; not to men- 
tion at preſent, his claim to the crown itſelf, As 
he was of this opinion, he thought by leaving Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine and the homage of 
Bretany, to France, he yielded an equivalent for 
Guiſnes, Calais, and the ſovereignty of Guienne. 
Tf to this ceſſion we ſhould here add his preten- 
ſions to the crown of France, which doubtleſs he 
looked upon as very plauſible, ſince they were the 
ground for his having begun the war, I am of opi- 


nion, there will not be found any great reaſon for 


exclaiming againſt the injuſtice of this treaty. Ed- 
ward cannot therefore be blamed for endeavouring 
to recover Guienne and its dependances, without, 
at the ſame time, blaming Philip Auguſtus and 
St. Lewis, who had ſpoiled his anceſtors of the 
greater part of it, and Philip de Valois, who un- 
der a very trifling pretence before any war was pro- 
claimed, ſeized upon the remainder. His colour 
was, Edward's refuſing to pay obedience to a man- 
date of Philip's, which forbad all his ſubjects and 
vaſlals to give refuge to Robert Artois. Had Ed- 
ward received this Prince into Bourdeaux, there 


might have been ſome ground: but his being a vaſ- 


fal for Guienne, did not deprive him of the right of 
acting as King of England. In ſhort, if it ſhould 
be alledged, that the Kings I have juſt mentioned 
had a right to annex thoſe provinces to their crown, 
which had made part of the kingdom, under the ſe- 


cond race of French monarchs; it may be anſwer- 
ed, that Hugh Capet had given them in fee to no- 
blemen, from whom they deſcended to the Kings of 
England by a lawful ſucceſſion. 
duced to aſſert, that Philip Auguſtus had very juſt 
reaſons for confiſcating Normandy, Poitou, Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine ; and that Edward III was law- 
tully deprived of Guienne : but it is much eaſier to 
advance, than to make proof of this. If on the 
fide of France, a preſcription of threeſcore and ten 
years is offered, a much longer poſſeſſion may be 
objected, which the Kings of England could have 
ſhewnat the time they were diveſted of thoſe countries. 

In ſhort, if any one is of opinion, that Fdward 
did not fulfil his vow of making peace with France, 


upon reaſonable conditions, let him to theſe remarks 


add the conſideration of the ſtate of the French at. 
fairs at that time of the treaty of Bretany. King 
John was a priſoner at London, and the dauphin 
ſhut up within the walls of his metropolis, whence 
he durſt not venture out. An army of an hundred 
thouſand Engliſh were in the heart of the kingdom, 
which had no conſiderable forces to withſtand them, 
Edward was maſter of a very great number of towns 
taken, either by his generals or himſelf, ſince his de- 
ſcent. In a word, the whole kingdom was in a 
general conſternation, and the inteſtine commo- 


tions left the French no room to hope they could 


ever expel the invaders. Theſe were certain ad- 
vantages on Edward's ſide. He might therefore, 
without much vanity, hope to conquer France, and 
to attain the end he propoſed to himſelf when he 
undertook the war. We certainly cannot think 
otherwiſe, without we ſhould imagine, he would be 
ſatisfied with a part, when he might very well ex- 
pect the whole; nay of ſuch a part as he might, 
with juſtice, wreſt out of the hands of the French, as 
they had unjuſtly acquired it: but it is time to 
relate what followed the peace of Bretany. 


This memorable treaty, which was concluded in john is con- 
eight days, was approved by. both Kings: John ducted to Ca- 


Epw. III. 
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was conducted to Calais in July, where he reſided lais. 


four months, according to the convention. At the 
firſt meal he made in that town, he was ſerved by 
Edward's four ſons, who, in obedience to the com- 
mands of their father, did him all poſſible honour. 
Theſe four months were ſpent in drawing up all the 
neceſſary deeds for the explaining, confirming, and 
executing the treaty, that they might be all ſigned 


on one and the fame day: but it was not *till the Both Kings 
twenty-fourth of October, that the two Kings ſwear to the 


ſigned, and ſwore the obſervance of them, at Ca- peace. 


lais, where Edward arrived few days before. | 
ry thing relating to the treaty being terminated, the 
King of France was reſtored to his liberty, on the 
twenty-ſixth of the ſame month. Juſt before his 


departure, Edward gave him a very viſible proof of 


his friendſhip, by allowing him to carry with him 
his fon Philip, taken at the battle of Poitiers: of all 
his children, this was his greateſt favourite. Not- 
withſtanding this Prince was, on account of the af- 
fection he had for him, the principal hoſtage Ed- 
ward had in his power, yet he conſented to his be- 
ing one of the ten, who, by the twenty-ſecond arti- 
cle of the treaty of Bretany, were to he releaſed. 
The two monarchs took leave of each other with 
reciprocal marks of eſteem and tenderneſs. | 

John, upon his arrival at St. Omers, ratified by 


Eve- John is ſet at 


liberty. 


He ratifies the 


a voluntary oath, and his letters patent, all the arti- nan 


cles of the treaty of Bretany, by which he proved, 
that his having ſworn to them at Calais, was not Dy 
dureſs. The reſt of his conduct was conſonant with 
this firſt ſtep ; he gave proof, on all occaſions, of 
his intention to make good his engagements 'till he 

t Edward in poſſeſſion of the countries which had 


u 
"wack yielded to him. There was no-difficulty but 


about the earldom of Gaure in Gaſcony, and the 
| manor 


France. 
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John Chan- 
dos the King's 
lieutenant ge- 
neral in 
France. 


Fdward re- 
ſtores the 
lands he had 
taken from 
the foreign 
priors. 


Death of the 
ear] of Lau- 
cuſter. 


Marriage of 
the Prince of 
Wales. | 


Ax' 1362. 


Edward erects giving a publick teſtimony of his eſteem and af- 


the dutchy of 
Guienne into 
a principality, 
Rym. Fad. 
V.VI. p. 384. 
in which he 
inveſts the 
Prince of 
Wales. 
Regulation, 
that all pub- 
lick acts ſhall 
be in Englith; 


General am- 
neſt y, | 


Fdward con- 
fer titles on 
his Children. 


affairs: one of which, as an example, was the or- 


manor of Belville in Poitou, on which the two. 
Kings could not agree. 

The peace between the two crowns appearing to 
be thus firmly ſettled, Edward ſent Chandos into 
France, to command in the countries belonging to 
him, with the title of his lieutenant-general. It 
was not poſſible to make a better choice; Chandos 
being one of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen Eng- 
land could then boaſt. This is not a little enco- 
mium with relation to thoſe Times. He was as 
modeſt in peace, as he was brave in war; and extremely 
fit for the poſt allotted him. As the King deſigned 
to gain the hearts of his new ſubjects, he took care 
to fend them a governor, whoſe prudence was the 
molt likely to produce the deſired effect: he aſſign'd 
him a very conſiderable ſalary, which enabled him 
to keep a ſplendid court, at Niort in Poitou, 
where he reſided. Ina word, he inveſted him with 
the power of pardoning crimes of whatever nature, 
that he might, both by an exterior ſplendor, and 


a diſpenſing of mercy, conciliate to his maſter the 
hearts of this new conquered people. 


Edward enjoying a calm, which had the appear- 
ance of laſting, he reſtored to the foreign priors, 
the lands he had taken from them twenty-three 
years before, to defray the expences of the war; a 
practice not common among Princes, who ſeldom 
make a voluntary reſtitution of what they have once 
got into their poſſeſſion. 

England, this year, was again afflicted with the 
plague, which in the waſte it made, carried off the 
duke of Lancaſter, a nobleman in the higheſt eſteem 
of all the Engliſh lords; he was commonly called 
the good duke, and was, indeed, greatly lamented, 
He tounded the collegiate church of Leiceſter, and 
an hoſpital in the ſame town, tor three hundred poor, 
which is {till ſubſiſting. 

'Fhe Prince of Wales, who, during the time of 
war, had entertained no thoughts of marriage, took 
the opportunity of this calm, to marry his couſin 
Jane of Kent, dowager of the earl of Holland. 
This Princeſs was daughter of the earl of Kent, 
who, by the intrigues of Queen Iſabella and Mor- 
timer, was beheaded in the beginning of this reign. 
She was commonly called the lovely Jane, on ac- 
count of her accompliſhed beauty. 


The King, in the following year, deſirous of 


fection for his eldeſt ſon the Prince, who had carried 

the Engliſh name to ſuch a height of reputation, 

erected for him the dutchy of Guienne, into a prin- 
cipality, with the title of the principality of Aqui- 

tain, in which he ſolemnly inveſted him, reſerving 

to the crown of England, for all ſervices, theyearly 

payment of an ounce of gold. 

The remaining part of this year, Edward em- 
Ployed in making, with advice of his parliament, 
very prudent regulations, with reſpect to domeſtick 


dering, that, for the future, all proceedings in the 
courts of judicature, and all publick acts, ſhould 
be in the Engliſh, inſtead of the French and Nor- 
man tongues, which had been uſed ever ſince the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 

In this fame parliament, the King declared, that 
having attained to his fiftieth year, he would have 
a lort of jubilee kept 3 and, therefore, granted a ge- 
neral amneſty for all crimes, not excepting even 
that of high-treaſon. He again confirmed the 
great charter, which was confirmed no leſs than ten 
times in this reign. | 

Edward having performed what he thought ne- 
cellary for the publick, he would do ſomething for 
his own family, and created his ſecond ſon Lionel, 
duke of Clarence; John of Ghent his third ſon, 
duke ot Lancaſter, and Edward his fourth, earl 


of Cambridge. Afterwards, having ſettled the 


ſtaple for wool at Calais, he ſpent the remainin Ew.! 
part of the winter in feaſtings and diverſions. He Ay ; U 
viſited ſeveral counties of the kingdom attended b 136y, 
the chief of the nobility and the French hoſtages, 

who partook of all the diverſions with which the 

people endeavoured, in emulation of each other, to 
entertain their ſovereign. 

In the beginning of the year 1363, the Prince Ay 
of Wales ſet out to take upon him the government Th $130 
of his Principality of Aquitain. He choſe Bour- Wale ke k 
deaux for his _ of reſidence, where he kept a his mn 
royal court, beloved and revered by all his ſub- Bourdeax, 
jects, who thought themſelves extremely happy to 
be governed by fo great a Prince. 

This very war was remarkable for the return of King ſol 
King John to England: it is ſaid, he came to fur- res, 
render himſelf a priſoner, to make amends for the land. | 
error his ſon the duke of Anjou had committed, in Mm. Fed. 

rivately departing from Calais without leave ; at 44. ne 
leaſt, this is the reaſon given for ſo extraordinary 1 
a reſolution. Some add, that he had a mind to return. 
confer with Edward in perſon, with relation to the Froiſan. 
cruſade, of which the Pope had declar'd him general. Meeri 
Some hiſtorians have made no ſcruple of imputing 
his return to a motive not altogether ſo religious, 
and tell us, that the paſſion the counteſs of Saliſbu- 
ry had inſpired him with, while he was a priſoner, was 
the real cauſe of this voyage, and that all other 
pretences were but to cloak this real motive ; but 
this is a romantick notion, without the leaſt foun- 
dation. All the ſearch that has been made, could 
never diſcover the real cauſe of the return of this 
Prince. His paſſion is an unlikely reaſon for it; 
and that of coming to take the place of the duke of 
Anjou, tho? eſpouſed by moſt hiſtorians, ſeems to 
me groundleſs. To make this 5 it is neceſ- 
ſary to enter into a brief detail, which makes a 
part of this hiſtory, and which I have reſerved tor 
this place, tho? it is an account of what paſſed in 
the interval between the treaty of Bretany, and the 
time I am now mentioning 

Among the thirty hoſtages put into Edward's 
hands, beſide the burghers of the principal towns, 
there were four Princes of the blood royal, viz. 
Philip duke of Orleans, brother of King John, Lewis 
duke of Anjou, John earl of Poitiers, afterwards 
duke of Berry, and the duke of Bourbon. Theſe 
four Princes, who were commonly named the lords 
of fleur-de-lis, heartily tired with their ſtay in 
England, ſought all poſſible means to return to their 
own country. This was, however, np eaſy matter 
to accompliſh, as it was chiefly on theſe four hoſ- 
tages that Edward depended for the punctual per- 
formance of the treaty of Bretany, and eſpecially 
for the payment of King John's ranſom. However, 
by dint of ſolicitation, they came to an agreement 
with the Engliſh monarch, for their liberty, under 
the following conditions. | 

I. That the King would releaſe theſe four Princes, 
provided, that betore the firſt of November, they 
delivered him the manor of Belville, and the ear]- 
dom of Gaure, and paid him two hundred thouſand 
florins. | 

II. That before the departure of the Princes, 
they ſhould give him for ſecurity, certain lands in 
Poitou. 

III. That in caſe the firſt article was not exe- 
cuted in the time, the lands given for ſecurity ſhould 
be the King's for ever, and the four Princes ſhould 
be obliged to return, and be hoſtages as before. 

There were other articles, but are of no uſe in 
the clearing up of this fact. 

John ratified this agreement, and the four hoſ- 
tages were conducted to. Calais, where they con- 
tinued on parole of honour till the firſt article was 
performed. They had the liberty of going out ol 
the town, whenever they pleaſed, and of being away 


three 


J 


Tow. 


John is ve 
— 
received in 
England. 


III. three days, provided 
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they returned time enough on 
the fourth to lie in Calais. It appears by a letter of 
Edward's, to the Prince of Wales, inſerted in Ry- 
mer's Fcedera, that the firſt agreement was not ex- 
ecuted, by which non-performance the Princes 
were deprived of the hopes of ſo ſpeedily recover- 
ing their liberty. (1) The duke of Anjou, more 
impatient, and leſs ſcrupulous than the others, took 
advantage of the liberty allowed him of going out 
of Calais, to go quite off. Four hoſtages of leſs 
note, followed this bad example. This is the ground 
on which the report was raiſed of King John's re- 
turning to his priſon at London, to make amends 
for the error committed by his ſon : but as we do 
not find in Rymer's Fœdera the leaſt hint of this 
being the motive for John's voyage to England, 
we have great reaſon to doubt it: beſide, he was 
no way obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, not even had 
all the hoſtages gone off ; he was only engaged to 
ſend them back to England, or, in their ſtead, 
others of the ſame quality. (2) Now it is not pre- 
tended, that the duke of Anjou avoided his father's 
court, conſequently he might eaſily have ſent him 
back. In ſhort, if John had returned to England, 
as a priſoner, or to ſurrender himſelf to priſon, 
he would by that act have releas'd all the hoſtages, 
who were detained to ſecure the payment of the 
ranſom, and for no other cauſe ; all the other arti- 
cles of the treaty of Bretagny having been already 
executed, except what related to the earldom of 


Gaure, and the manor of Belville, which could not 


require ſo great ſecurity 3 yet in the three months 
John was at London, there was no mention of re- 
leaſing the hoſtages. Froiſſart, whoſe authority is 
uoted, does not ſay that John went to ſurrender 
himſelf a priſoner, but that he went to excuſe, and 
not repair, the fault the duke of Anjou had com- 
mitted, and nothing more. His very words are, 
« T was then informed, and it proved true, that 
« King John had an inclination and deſign to make 
<« a voyage to England, to viſit his brother King 
Edward, from which none could diſſuade him, 
tho' he was very much adviſed againſt it; and 
the prelates and barons . e e to him the 
<« raſhneſs of this deſign. He anſwered, that he 


cc 
cc 
c«c 


had found ſuch uprightneſs in the King of Eng- 


land and the Princes his ſons, that he had not 
the leaſt reaſon to doubt their being his good and 
« ſincere friends; and beſide, he would plead the 
excuſe of his fon the duke of Anjou, who had 
returned to France.” Here is nothing which 
hints at John's returning to ſurrender himſelf to 
priſon 3 whence it is evident, that it has been aſ- 
ſerted without foundation. As to the third motive 
aſſigned, that he had a deſire of conferring with 
Edward, 'with relation to the cruſade, it 1s much 
more probable ; but even this, at bottom, is no 
more 55 a conjecture, on which we cannot abſo- 
lutely depend. 

Edward, upon receiving advice that John was 
landed at Dover, ſent the Princes his ſons, with a 
great train of nobility, to receive and wait on him 
to London, where the King did him all the honour 


7 


due to his rank and merit. The SP of Scotland Epw. III. 


and Cyprus, who were then at the Engliſh court, Ax' 1363- 
heightened the pomp of this reception. The for 
mer of theſe ſovereigns came to make Edwarda viſit, 
the latter to require ippſics againſt the infidels. On 
ſo uncommon an occaſion, Edward took a pleaſure 


in 1: ages. his illuſtrious gueſts with all 


Mble 
ſplendor, an 


in giving them all the diverſions he 


could deviſe. The mayor of London, in the name 


of the city, made a ſumptuous entertainment for 

the four Kings. We ought not to paſs over in Maghificence 
ſilence the magnificence of a citizen, a wine mer- of a London 
chant, who invited the four ſovereigns with their merchant. 
reſpective courts, and entertained them all after a 

very ſplendid manner in his own houſe. King John 

was lodged, as in the time of his confinement, in 

the palace of the ſavoy, and treated at the King's 
expence. Towards the middle of March, about Ax' 1364. 
three months after his arrival at London, he was Death of King 
ſeized with an illneſs which carried him off on John. 

the eighth of April 1364, to Edward's great regret, 

who had a ſingular eſteem for his virtues. A ſay- 

ing worthy of being handed down to lateſt poſte- 

rity, is attributed to this monarch, viz. That if 

truth was baniſhed from every other part of the 

„ world, yet ought it to be found in the mouth of 

%a King.” We are told, he ſaid this upon the 

occaſion of his returning to England; but it may with 

much more probability be attributed, to the probity 

he ſhewed in the execution of the treaty of Bretagny, 

in ſpight of the obſtacles he met with from ſome of 

his council. Charles V, who ſucceeded him, did 

not follow his maxims. | 

.. Edward's good fortune was not reſtrained to him The battle of 
and his ſubjects only; it extended itſelf even to his Avrai, in 


allies. This ſame year, John de Monfort his ſon- in- 2 
law, won the famous battle of Avrai, in which 3 * 


Charles de Blois his competitor was ſlain“ . This 
victory put an end to the diſpute between the two 
tamilies contending for Bretagny, and produced the 
treaty of Guerande, by which that dutchy was aſ- 
ſigned to John de Monfort, who did homage for John de Mon- 
it to the King of France. Bertrand du Gueſclin, fort remains in 
who was in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, and who heſſeſſion of 
afterwards became very famous, was in this battle ä 
taken priſoner by Chandos general of the Engliſh 
gh in the ſervice of Monfort. 

The Engliſh name was, at this time, rendered Ax' 1365, 
tamous throughout the whole world. Some gallant The exploits 
men of this nation, who followed the King of Cy- of ſome Eng- 
prus into the eaſt, performed there ſurprizing acts —_ ** 
of bravery, and returned loaded with honours, 
and very rich booty, which they had taken from 
the infidels; at the ſame time an Engliſhman + 


named Sir John Hawkwood, going out of his Hawkwood's 
country a journeyman taylor, and afterwards taking fortune. 


to the wars, ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in thoſe 
of Italy, that by his bravery and conduct he roſe 


to the higheſt poſts ; he acquires ſo great honour and 
reputation, by having revived the military diſcipline 


in that country, where it was 1n, a. manner loſt, 
that the Florentins, after his death, in acknowledg- 


| ment of the great ſervices he had done them, erected 


(1) Father Daniel ſays, the dauphin hindered the execution of this agreement. 


(2) See XVIIth article of the treaty of Bretagny. 
* This battle was fought on the twenty-ninth of Se 


Charles de Blois was ſlain : for after he had ſaid, 


„ 


eptember; it was extremely bloody. 'The Breton lords had agreed ong 
themſelves to put an end to this long diſpute, by Killing the vanquiſhed competitor ; and Mezerai ſeems to hint, 


that it was by them 


e A la fin Charles perdit la Battaille la duche, & meme la vie. At length 


e Chales loſt the battle, the dutchy, and even his life.” He adds, „ Charles Seigneurs Bretons etoient convenus entre eux que 


« pour mettre fin à cette longue querelle, ils tueroient celui des deux chefs 
among themſelves, that, to put an end to this tedious quarrel, they wo 


Vol. IV. p. 1 3 


ui ſeroit vaincu. For the Breton lords had agreed 
4 kill that chief who ſhould be defeated.” Mezerai, 


"TI —5 calls this brave Engliſhman Thomas Hackwood, in which he is miſtaken. Sir John Hawkwood was the ſon 


of a tanner in Eſſex, and bound prentice to a taylor in London, 
he went into Italy, where 


honour of knighthood. | After the peace, 
he gave him his natural daughter in- marriage. — 
his death, erected for him a ſtately monument in their city, 


* — de Acuto. Paul. Jov. Elog. Illuſty Vir. Lib. 2. 
OL, . 3 | 


but going to the French war, his courage raiſed him to the — 
he was ſo highly eſteemed by Barnaby duke of Milan, that 


He afterwards entered into the ſervice of the republick of Florence, who, after 
where his ſtatue on horſeback is yet to be ſeen, He is called by the 


him 


aww * * ** 
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Epw. III. him in their city, a ſtatue of black marble. John 
An” 1365, Chandos and Robert Knoles ſignaliz d themſelves, 
= _— after a very particulat manner, in all the wars which 
Edward had with France. The reputation of the 

Engliſh did not only extend itſelf beyond the Alps, 

but even beyond the Perencan mountains, as we 

_ ſhall immechately find. 
Ax' 1366. Fdward's great acquiſitions in France made the 
Urban VIde- Pope judge this a favourable opportunity to demand 
_ in the tribute King John without Land had obliged 
£ lain the f * LY 

arreary of the himſelf to pay to the Roman church; the arrears 
tribute. of which had not been paid off to and thirty years. 
In this opinion he required the payment of it, but 

after ſuch an haughty manner, that he previouſly 

named commiſſioners to cite Edward before him 

in caſe of refuſal; ' Edward's high ſpirit no way re- 

liſhing this arrogant procedure, laid the Pope's de- 

mand before the parliament, who reſolved, that no 

© King of England had the power, without the con- 
The parlia- fent of his people, to ſubject his kingdom to a like 
ment declares ſervitude: that it neceſſity had compelbd King John 


2 to take ſuch a ſtep, the obligation was in itſelf void, 
void. as It was contrary to the oath he had taken at his 
Parl. Rolls. coronation. This auguſt aſſembly, not ſatisfied with 
this particular and pofitive_vote, came allo to this 
determin'd reſolution, chat A the Pope undertook, 
by any means whatever, to aſſert his unjuſt preten- 
ſions, the nation would oppoſe him by every proper 
method. The courage of the parliament ſtopp'd 
the Pope ſhort in his carreer, and not only pro- 
duced a preſent effect, but prevented the Kings of 
wh being importuned for the future upon this 
ead. | 
Affairs of Ca- The Prince of Wales had reſided three years in 
ſtile. * Guienne without any opportunity of exerciſing his 
Froiſſart. © courage, or any likelihood -of one being of a long 
Mezerai. 2 | 


time offer'd : but he was on a ſudden drawn out of 
this ſtate of inactivity, by the ſolicitations of Peter 
King of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel, lately driven 
out of his kingdom. No Prince ever gave his ſub- 
jects greater ciuſe of diſcontent : he was exceſſively 
** cruel, and equally avaritious : he put to death the 
chief of his ſubjects for ho other reaſon than that 
ot gaining by confiſcating their eſtates. As he was 
a ſtranger to honour and conſcience, he ſtudied only 
to gratify his L His inhumanity went ſo far 
as to put to death his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, 
ſiſter to the Queen of France, that he might marry 
his concubine Mary de Padilla. He had five na- 
turil brothers, of whom the eldeſt had fallen a ſa- 
crifice to his jealouſies, and the other led but a 
precarious life. Henry count de Traſtamare, one 
of theſe four, finding himſelf in daily hazard of 
ſuffering the fate of his eldeſt brother, rebelPd 
againſt Peter, and had the addreſs to engige in his 
quarrel the Bing of Arragon, and the principal fio- 
blemen of Caſtile, who could no longer ſupport the 
cruelty of Peter. He at firſt had the ill fortune to 
be defeated by the tyrant, and forc'd to take refuge 
at the court of the King of France, who promis'd 
him aſſiſtance. Beſide the defire he had of revenging 
the death of his ſiſter-in-law, he was glad of an op- 
poftunity to employ the idle ſoldiery, which, ſince 
the concluſion of the peace; fwarm'd in France; and 
were a burthen on the people. With this-:defign he 
rais'd an army. for Henry, and gave the command 
of it to John de Bourbon, count de la Marche, firſt 
couſin to the Queen, and would have Du Gueſclin, 
whoſe ranſom he paid to Chandos, to make one in 
J CE RILEEET 
Peter the cruel - Henry, with theſe troops and the Caſtilian ſup- 
— Oh penetrated, by the way of Arragon, into 
ſerted by all his nobility but one ſingle knight. 
By this defecrion, being obliged to give way 


challenge, that Henry could not help accepting it. 


among the folctiers, which carried off a 


ile, where the tyrant was immediately, de- 
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to his brother, he endeavour'd to withdraw in s TI 
Portugal; but was not ſuffer*'d to enter ht King: 1 = 
dom. In this perplexity he reſolv'd upon leav- Co 
ing Spain, by the way of Bayonne; from whence 
| he repair'd to Bourdeaux, to implore the ſuccour 
and protection of the Prince of Wales. Had this He implor, 
young hero reflected on the unworthineſs of the the protetlion 
Prince who begg*d his aſſiſtance, *tis' not to he owa Prince 
doubted but he would have refuſed it: but ebnſider. ang. 0 
ing only the honour of reſtoring a monarch ſpoil d reſlore hin, 
of his kingdom, and poſſibly tired with being ſo 
long out of action, he undertook to replate him 
upon his throne. To this end he raid an army of 
' 30000 men, and at their head marched into Spain, 
loaded with the Caſtilians promiſes, and hoping to 
gather freſh laurels. As he had no other entry into AN! 130. 
Caſtile but by Navarre, he beforehand, by i treaty "a marches 
with the King, had ſecured a paſſage through that _ 1 
country: wherefore he arch's to the frontiers of file. 
Caſtile without oppoſition. Henry, who had al- 
ready procur'd his being crown'd at Burgos, in- 
form'd of the march of the Engliſh Prince, ad- 
vanced with a powerful army to ſtop his paſſage. 
It had not been impoſſible for him to have per- 
formꝰ d this, conſidering His ſuperiour forces, had he 
avoided a battle. As the Prince of Wales appre- 
hended ſuch precaution more than any thing elſe, 
he ſent, with deſign to provoke him, ſo inſulting a 


The two armies advancing, the battle was fought Pate af Ni 


near Najara, a ſmall town, ſituated on the frontiers Ine pin * 
of Caſtile. Tho? the Prince had given in the fields Wales. T1 
of Crecy and Poitiers amazing proofs of courage, 

by inimitable actions; yet were thoſe he perform'd 

in that of Najara Þ not leſs ſurprizing and heroick. 

It was the bravery of the Engliſh Prince which in- 

clin'd victory to his ſide, and at length entirely 

routed the Spaniſh army, tho ſupported by a nu- 

merous body of French troops. Bertrand du Gueſ- 

clin and the marſhal d'Endreghen, were taken pri- 

ſoners in this battle. Henry, after the loſs of his 

army, having no reſource in Caſtile, withdrew into 
Arragon, from whence he repair'd to Languedoc, 

to implore the ſuccour of the duke of Anjou, go- 

vernor of that province. ; 

Peter was at firſt ſo ſenſible of the obligation, 7 f 
that he threw himſelf on his knees to thank the jig 
Prince of Wales for ſo very ſignal'a ſervice, by to the Princ 
which he had recovered his kingdom. This hero forthisvicury 
inſtantly raiſing and embracing him, reply'd, that 
it was to God alone he owed the victory, and not 
a Prince, who was no more than a weak inſtru- 5 
ment in his divine hand. The conſequence of this Ax' 13069, 
proſperous ſucceſs was the re-eſtabliſhing Peter upon 
the throne from which he had been driven. It was 
then he ought to have thought upon the means of 
fulfilling his promiſes, and of rewarding thoſe brave 
ſoldiers who had expos'd their lives in his ſervice: 
but as this Prince was not leſs baſe than cruel, after 
he had long entertainꝰd them with the hopes of be- 
ing furfliſn d with proviſions and money, he was | 
guilty of the vileſt ingratitude to them. The want He makes a 
of neceſſary ſupport ſoon produced 4 mortality 98 

. . . turn. 
- - Irr- 
ber. The Prince fearing the loſs of thoſe who! re- 
mained, and finding hirnſelf ſo baſely trifled with, h pre 
withdrew very ill fatisfyd.: he was even öblig' d to _ to 
{ell his . late, to ſupply the urgent . wants of his Guienne. 
army, till he could give his troops full ſatisfaction: 
But this was not the only misfortune of this un- 
happy expedition: while the Prince was in Spain, 
he contracted an. illneſs, of which he never recover'd. 
Thus ended the enterpri Ze of the P rince, which, The cata- 


| if we. conſider the ſucceſs, Was really glorious 3 but ſtrophe of 


——_—— 


. | a: | th, mew 5 Peter. 
if we reflect on the cauſe he maintain'd, did him 
5 nnn i — Mime n 


'+ This battle was fought on the third of April. Najara is in the province of Rioxa in Old Caſtile. | 
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III. but little honour, it being to reſtore the moſt un- 
„68. worthy of Princes. Heaven, in the ſequel, re- 
veng'd both the Caſtilians and the Engliſh. Du 
Gueſclin, having paid his ranſom, join'd Henry, 
and they together ſet about raiſing a new army, by 
the aſſiſtance of France. When they were in a 
readineſs, they again enter'd Caſtile, and made fo 
great a progreſs, that in a ſhort time they were in 
a condition to undertake the ſiege of Toledo, Peter 
haſtening to relieve the town, was defeated, and 
obliged to retreat to the caſtle of Montiel, which 
was immediately inveſted. As he found no re- 
| ſource to extricate hmſelf from this difficulty, he 

refolv*d' to go to Du Gueſclin's tent, flattering him- 

ſelf he might obtain tolerable conditions from that 
general; or that he would procure him the means 
of eſcaping. Unhappily for him, he found his bro- 
ther in his company. Theſe two Princes at firſt re- 
viling cach other, at length came to grapling : 

Henry threw his brother, and ſtabb'd him to the 

heart with a poniard. By Peter's death all obſta- 

cles were remov'd to his being acknowledg'd King 

of Caftile. "0 
Tirrence be. Edward the III. has hitherto appear'd upon the 
| centheend- ſtage of the world one of the moſt glorious Princes 
ing and tie be- that ever ſway'd a ſcepter. Had he finiſh'd his 
Lining of courſe before the revolution J am going to relate, 

lands it would perhaps be difficult to find an example of 

th any reign attended with ſuch an wa fri ew, pro- 

ſperity 3 hut his laſt years will open to our view a 

ſcene very different from what we have already gone 

through. Fortune, who had been ſo laviſh of her 
favours to this Prince in his younger years, aban- 
dowd him in his old age. She ſtripp'd him before 
his death of all thoſe conqueſts which had -given 
ſo great a luſtre” to his reign, and which he had 
purchas' d at fo dear a rate; and to theſe loſſes 
added ſeveral mortifications. This is what remains 
to be taken notice of in the reign before us. | 
| Prince Lio- Lionel duke of Clarence, Edward's ſecond ſon, 
vels ſecond being betroth'd to Violante, daughter of John Ga- 
marriage. Jeaz duke of Milan, went thither with a noble equi- 
age, and attended by a train of young noblemen, 
to conſummate his marriage. For ſome time, no- 
thing was ſeen but feaſtings and diverſions, which 
were daily renew'd for the, entertaining a Prince, 
whoſe alliance did ſo great honour to the duke of 

Milan; but the profuſion of theſe pleaſures haſten'd 
lle dies in his end. Five months after his nuptials he dy'd 
ah in Montferrat, at the age of thirty-two. He left 
by his firſt marriage, with the only daughter of the 
earl of Ulſter an Iriſh nobleman, one daughter 
named Philippa; of whoſe iſſue I ſhall often have 
an opportunity to make mention in the ſequel of this 


1 72 44 | 
Av' 1260. Edward's -aſfliction for the loſs of his ſon;- was 
| Charles V de- very ſoon follow'd by another, not lefs ſenſible. 
| no The treaty of Bretagny was fo detrimental to France, 
| Brngry, that it is probable Charles V, who concluded it him- 
| Froiſlart, ſelf, deſign'd, in agreeing to it, to lay hold on the 
Walüngham. firſt. opportunity which offer'd, to break thro? it. 
ler, The French were no better inclin'd to the obſer- 
vance of it, as it pop appear*d by the obſtacles 

they rails d, when poſſeſſion was to be given to the 

King of England ot” thoſe 8 which had been 
yielded to tim. King: Johm was the only one who 
delt with fincerity; ard *rwas-he; who; by his au- 
thority, prevented thoſe obſtacles being carry d to 
extretms: - Charles, his: ſon and ſucceſſor, whom: the 
French have called the Prudent, as not: ſo very 
ſcrapmotiss He Was- O ſooper on - the throne, 
than he endeavotr*d' to thitle What remain d to be 
5 of the treity.- He even feglected giving 
dward fatisfattion for the duke of Atyou's eſcape, 
arid did not deliver Gayre. The award; with re- 
Iztion"to Belville, refer'd to arhitrators, was'under 
leverat pretences ſtill delay*d. -King John's ranſom 


FoW 
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wore 
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able with reſpect to what remain'd due. 


L 


was unpaid, or if Charles had diſcharg'd any part Epw. III. 
of it, after he came to the crown, *twas inconſider- An* 1309. 
Edward. 
however, who had the duke of Berry, the duke of 
Orleans, and ſeveral other hoſtages, could not be- 
lieve that Charles intended to renew the war, and 
attributed the backwardneſs of this Prince. to his 
want of power. Affairs were in this lingering ſtate, 
from the death of King John, *till his ſuccoſſor was 
able to take proper meaſures for putting his deſigns 
in execution. He all along ſeem'd willing to com- 
pleat what remained to be perform'd of the treaty, 
and under colour of paying his father's ranſom, to 
which he was bound, he got money from the ſtates, 
who furniſh'd him plentitul ſupplics, well knowing 
to what end they were deſtin'd. With this money 
he engaged ſeveral German Princes in his intereſts, 
and when he thought himſelf pretty near in a rea- 
dineſs, he ſought a- pretence to break with England. 

When Edward projected a war with France, he Edward 4if 
thought it neceſſary to engage the principal noble- gut ith nd 
men of Guienne in his ſervice by ſeveral donations; . 8 
all which, immediately after the peace, he revok'd. . 
This procedure ſoured theſe lords to ſuch a degree, Vol. VI. 
that they only wanted a favourable opportunity for 
ſhewing their reſentment. In all likelihood, they 
might long have waited for one to little purpoſe, if 
Charles had not underhand Jet them know they Charles pro- 
ſhould be ſupported. Being aſſured of this pro- mites to tup- 
tection, their next buſineſs was to find a ground bort them. 
tor complaint; and they were not long before one 
offer'd, which they thought plauſible enough to au- 
thorize their throwing off the maſk. The Prince The Prince 
of Wales, to pay the arrears due to the forces he of Wales im- 
had levy'd for the Spaniſh war, ſetting a tax. upon Peſes a tax on 
every houſe in Guienne, unknowingly gave his ene- 2 th 
mies the opportunity they ſought to declare them- enne. 
ſelves. The fire * d' Albert, the counts d*Armag- = All lords of 
nac, de Cominges, de Perigord, de . Carmaing, territories 
having ſtirred up their vaſſals to complain of this were ancient. 
new impoſt, receiv*d their complaints, carry'd them h) entitled fre. 
to the brine, and made remonſtrances to him on 
this occaſion, They met with a diſagreeable re- 
ception, both on account of- the Prince ſtanding in 
need of money, and of the haughtineſs with which 
their remonſtrance was made. This was exactly 
what theſe noblemen wanted; under pretence of 
their not being able to obtain juſtice. from the 
Prince, they addreſsd themſelves. to the King of 
France, whom they ſuppos'd ſtill lord paramount of 
Guienne, and entreated him to expedite letters. of * 
peal to call the affair before his parliament. Charles 
not thinking it proper to declare himſelf as yet, 
kept them up the temper they were in, and detain'd 
them at Paris. The journey of theſe noblemen, 
jand their long reſidence at the court of France, gave 
the Prince of Wales a jealouſy; who wrote letter 
after letter to the King his father, to adviſe him, 
that ſome intrigue was carrying on contrary to his 
intereſt at Paris: but this advice was loſt. The King 
and his council were of opinion, that the warlike. 
temper of the Prince making a life of inaction irk- 
ſome to him, he ſought occaſion to renew the war 
:and therefore paid no regard to his remonltrances. 

While Edward rely'd on the French ſincerity, 
the illneſs of the Prince his ſon growing daily more 
dangerous, degenerated at laſt into a droply. The 
5 {fate of health this Prince and his father were in, 
Edward being very much broke, haſten d the King 
of France taking his reſolutions. As he could not 
have a more favourable conjuncture, he granted the 
'Gaſcon lords the letters of appeal they had required, 
pretending - (notwithſtanding all the ceſſions and re- 
nuneiations the late King his father and himſelf had 
made) to be ſtill ſovereign, lord of Guienne. He 
N this pretenſion upon Edward's not having ſent 
his renunciation to the crown of France, as he was 
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. | fB but this | * they pillaged wiche . 
wo. III. obliged to do by the treaty of Bretagny : but this“ they pillaged without controul.” Suppoſing thi 
Ax' 1369. renunciation being only a conſequence dependant on | as Froiſſart has related it, it was not — for the Frye t "4 
| = the entire execution of the treaty, Edward did not | Prince of Wales than for the French, to repreſs 309 * 


think himſelf bound to ſend it, 'till the whole was 
comply'd with, as indeed he was not: however, he 
had abſolutely deſiſted from the title of King of 
France; an evident proof of his acting uprightly : 
beſides, Charles himſelf had not been more ſtrict in 
renouncing the provinces yielded to England by the 
treaty of Bretagny. Theſe reciprocal renunciations 
were looked upon as the ſeal of the treaty, after the 
two Kings had been ſatisfied with regard to its exe- 


cution. However, Charles under this pretence, 
Charles V cited the Prince of Wales to appear in perſon be- 
lends to ſum- fore the court of peers, there to anſwer tor the pre- 
3 tended tyranny he exerciſed over the people of thoſe 
Wales. who Provinces. The ſpirit of this Prince would not al- 
returns an hu him to receive ſuch an affront, without ſhewing 


haughty an- his reſentment z wherefore he anſwer'd, that he 
— would appear, but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men. Charles in the mean while amuſed 
Edward in making complaints to him, as if his only 
deſire was to have the affair brought to a negociation. 


Edward gave anſwers to them all, as he could not 


perſuade himſelf France would really conteſt him 

the ſovereignty of Guienne, which was ſo clearly ſet- 

tled by the treaty of Bretagny; and much leſs, that 

Charles was in a condition to renew the war; but he 

had very little reaſon thus to flatter himſelf: for 

Charles not only intended to diſpute him the ſove- 

reignty of that province, but even inſiſted upon the 

treaty of Bretagny being void, as Edward had not 

Charles pre- prevented ſome troops of robbers, who from his 
tends that the territories had enter'd the provinces of France; and 


treat) of Bre- as he had not evacuated all the towns which were 


tagny is void. f 
He declares to be given up. 
war againſt war againſt 
Edward. 


Under this pretence, he declared 
im by a common footman, becauſe 
the Prince of Wales had detain'd thoſe who carry'd 
him the citation. Soon after he publiſhed a decree 
which confiſcated all the lands the Engliſh held in 


theſe robbers, whom no one 
had broke into that country. It appears, however, 
that he did all that lay in his power, by impoſing a 
tax of chimney-money for the payment of theſe 
troops; but this was the very pretence Charles made 
uſe of for a rupture: whence it manifeſtly appears 
he way ſought an opportunity for a quarrel. The 
lame hiſtorian, whom I have juſt quoted, ſays 
beſide, that Charles having had the treaty of Bre- 
tagny examin'd by his council, they laid the greateſt 
ſtreſs upon the article by which the two Kings re- 
nounced all violent meaſures in caſe of non-perfor- 
mance z and adds, that it was upon this foun- 


atronized, and who 


dation, they adviſed him to juſtify the rupture, as 


Edward had never given over making war upon 
France; but he does not ſay after what manner, or 
in what place; nor indeed, ſpecify any thing on this 
head. In the mean while, it is eaſy to infer, from 
all this author ſays, that Charles had determined 
upon the war before the treaty was examin'd, and this 
examination was for no other end than to find a co- 
lour. Mezerai ſays, that the cauſe of this rupture 
was Edward's not having withdrawn his troops out 
of the kingdom; but does not name one ſingle 
place in which they were remaining. The perplexity 
of the French authors 1s thus very evident. | 
From all that has been ſaid on this ſubject, we may 
eaſily conclude, the prudence of Charles was not a 
a very conſcientious virtue, whether he reſolved to 
break the treaty at the time he ſigned it, or whether 
he only formed this deſign when a favourable o 
portunity offer*d. It is then the effect, and not the 
cauſe, which has made the conduct of this Prince 
admired. For had he been as unfortunate as he 
was ſucceſsful, he would have again plunged France 


into a gulph of miſery ; have juſtly brought upon 


him the reproaches of all mankind, and doubtleſs 


| France, and re-united them to the crown. 
Obſervations The encomiums beſtow'd on this Prince by the 
on chis rup- French writers, for having had the addreſs to make 
_ uſe of the favourable conjunctures which offer'd for 
the recovery of his dominions, merit ſome reflection. 
It is certain, that this conduct was prudent, if we 
ſet aſide all honeſty. The proſperous ſucceſs which 
follow'd it, deliver'd France, bor ſome time, from 
the unhappy condition to which ſhe was before re- 
duced : but if we look a little near, we ſhall find 
this prudence was no better than treachery. Let us 
ſuppole that Edward had not executed all the arti- 


thoſe of the very authors who are now ſo laviſh in 
his praiſe. i 
Before we enter upon the particulars of this ſe- —＋. _ 
cond war, it will alſo be neceſſary to conſider what tuo crowns. 
was the ſtate of affairs between the two crowns, at 
the time of the rupture. The French complain'd, 
that Edward had never ceaſed making war upon 
France, and that he had not, as he was obliged, 
withdrawn his troops out of the kingdom. But 
theſe are complaints in general, which contain no 
particular fact: beſide, it is unlikely, that Edward, 
to whom this treaty was very advantageous, would 
cles of the treaty 3 could this non-performance give | himſelf furniſh France with a pretence to break it. 
Charles a right to declare war againſt him ? No ; | The treaty itſelf ſhews, that the engagements of this 
the King his tather, and himſelf had, in expreſs terms, | prince were but inconſiderable, with regard to what 
renounced, in caſe of non- performance, all violent Es he reaped by it. This gives us ground to 
methods, and had confirmed this renunciation by | preſume, that being, as it muſt be allow'd, a Prince 
their oaths. Beſide, he had not himſelf fulfilPd all | of excellent parts, he would hardly raiſe obſtacles 
the articles of the treaty : wherefore, in juſtice, he | himſelf to a peace which was ſo much in his favour. 
could require no more than a compenſation, but en- As to the pretended injury done to the Gaſcons by 
tirely to annul a treaty, under. pretence that ſome | the Prince of Wales, we need only read the treaty to 
one article was yet to be performed by England, at a | be convinced, that Charles had no right to inter- 
time he had himſelf left ſeveral unperform'd, is openly | meddle. 
renouncing all probity. Let us add, his colourings | But it was not the ſame with the Engliſh ; their 
for this rupture were ſo very trifling, that the | complaints ſeem'd to be much better grounded. 
French hiſtorians, aſhamed to make particular men- King John, indeed, whoſe integrity cannot be ſuf- 
tion of them, have been forced to ſhelter themſelves | ficiently praiſed, as far as it was in his power, exe- 
under generals, which ſpecify nothing. What is | cuted the treaty. He was no ſooner return'd to his 
moſt ſpecious in Froiſſart upon this ſubject, is as | dominions, but he ratified ev particular article b 
follows: The Prince of Wales not having where- | a particular deed : after ch. not ſatisfied wit 
<« withal to pay his troops, return d from Spain; fix | having himſelf ſworn to the obſervance of them, 
„ thouſand men of his army, who were diſbanded, | he exacted the fame oath from his ſon the Dauphin, 
and afterwards join'd again, did infinite damage | who was to ſucceed him. Thus, if there was any 
in Guienne. The Prince having deſired them to | thing defective in his engagements on account of 
leave his country, they threw themſelves into the | his confinement, it was made good by his ratifica- 
neighbouring provinces belonging to France; | tions when he was at full liberty, and in his own 
dominions beſide, the execution was a more _— 
2555 | ticK 
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due 1369. Prince put Edward in poſſeſſion of all the lands 
== given him up by the treaty, without any reſervation 
| to himſelf ; and in particular, of all thoſe. which 
were dependent on Guienne. If he had not deſign'd to 

give up the ſovereignty of theſe territories, we ma 
reaſonably imagine, that, cither in the treaty it ſelf, 
or in ſome one of the particular ratifications of the 
ſeparate articles, this monarch, or his ſon, would have 
excepted ſuch right; at leaſt, they would not have 
neglected making a proteſt when Edward erected 
Guienne into a principality, and inveſted the Prince 
his ſon in it, without the participation of France : it 
is true, there was ſome difference between the Kings, 
with relation to two demeſnes of little conſequence 3 
but that they might have no quarrel upon fo trifling 
an affair, they left it to arbitration. As to the ran- 


only, that it was not paid at the appointed times. 
Edward was fo thoroughly convinced of the probity 
of this Prince, that he readily agreed to give him a 
longer time for payment, to prevent any uneaſineſs 
on that ſubject. This moderation was the cauſe that, 
at the death of King John, there were ſtill due two 
hundred thouſand crowns of the firſt million. More- 
over, in hopes that John, or the Dauphin his ſon, 
would, in time, make good the payment, Edward 
was leſs rigid with relation to the hoſtages, to whom 
he ſhew'd more complaiſance than was altogether 
conſiſtent with his prudence. I have already ſaid, 
that he N Prince Philip, afterwards duke 
of Burgundy, ſhould be one of the ten who were to 
be releaſed by the X VIIth article of the treaty, tho? 
it intirely depended on him to give an hoſtage of leſs 
conſideration. The others in England had all the 
liberty they could reaſonably require; Rymer's Fœ- 
dera contains a great many licences for them to go to 
France upon their private affairs : the duke of An- 


ſires de Clare and de Derval abuſed this lenity, and 
notwithſtanding all Edward's inſtances, he could 
never get any ſatisfaction on this head. 

The duke of Orleans obtained his liberty, and 
that of Andreſel, one of the priſoners, by giving cer- 
tain lands to Thomas of Woodſtock, one of the 
King's ſons. 2 8 

The duke of Bourbon having had an opportu- 
nity of doing the King ſome ſervice with the Pope, 
was ſet at liberty, paying only twelve thouſand 
crowns, which ſum the Prince of Wales had given to 
him who took him priſoner, at the battle of Poitiers. 

The affair of Belleville being referr'd to an ar- 
bitration, Edward, who depended upon the inte- 
grity of the French, and the juſtice of his cauſe, ſaw 
no ill conſequence in entering into another engage- 
ment to which he was not obliged. He condeſcend- 
ed, even aſter the duke of Anjou had made his eſcape, 


favour of France, to give the duke of Berry and 
the count d' Alengon their liberty: nay, his gene- 
roſity went ſo far, that he ſuffered theſe two Princes 
to go home upon their parole, that, if the arbitrators 
gave ſentence for Edward, they would return to 
England, and remain hoſtages till he was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the conteſted lands. Theſe two Princes, 
taking advantage of his generoſity, returned to 
France; however, no award was ever made on this 
affair, and the hoſtages never thought fit to return. 


— 


Fw. II. tick confirmation, than oaths and promiſes. This 


ſom, it was owing to King John's want of power | 


jou, the counts de Grand Pre and de Brenne, the 


to bind himſelf, in caſe the diſpute was decided in 


The count de St. Pol obtain'd his liberty, by Eow. III. 


leaving his two ſons in his ſtead. 

Charles Artois went off without taking leave. 

The ſieurs de Luxembourg, d'Eſtampes, and de 
Hengeſt died in England, and Charles, tho” required, 
ſent no other hoſtages in their ſtead. | | 

The count d' Harcourt had leave for a limited 
time, but returned no more. 

Guy de Blois follow'd this example ; but he after- 
wards made it up with Edward, by giving him his 
manor of Soiſſons. | ; 

Montmorency, Boucherche, and Maulevricr, had 
leave to go to France, but did not think fit to re- 
turn to England; however, it is probable, they 
gave the King ſome ſatisfaction, for we do not find 
any complaints of them in Rymer's Feedera, whence 
I have extracted theſe particulars. 190 

As for the other hoftiges of leſs diſtinction, and 
burghers of towns, of which 'Toulouze did not ſend 


any, Edward generouſly releaſed ſome of them, and 


the reſt either compounded for their ranſom, or 
died in England. | 5 
For King John's ranſom there remain'd ſtill due 
about two millions. Charles indeed, paid Edward, 
at different times, about three hundred thouſand 
crowns, which, added to the ſums receiv'd from the 
King his father, amounted to little more than the 
firſt million, which ought to have been paid ſeven 
or eight years before. | | | 
It appears, then, that Edward was the only on 
aggrieved and yet Charles pretended, that the treaty 
of Bretigny was void for the non-performance of 
ſome articles on the part of England ; articles which 


no French hiſtorian has clearly ſpecified. On this 


foundation he inſiſted, that France, being remitted 
to her ancient rights, might juſtly confiſcate the 
provinces that crown had yielded to England. 
Having made theſe remarks, which I thought ne- 
ceſſary for ſetting this affair in a true light, it is time 
to re- aſſume the thread of our hiſtory. . 

Edward was not a little ſurpriz'd to find Charles, 
who had not the character of a great warrior, 
durſt put himſelf in competition with a Prince who 
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had won ſo many battles : but his aſtoniſhment Edward loſes 


ſoon after was much greater, when he had advice 
of the loſs of Ponthieu, and the revolt of the prin- 
cipal towns in Guienne. He calPd a parliament 


for the maintaining ſo neceſſary a war, into which 
he had been abſolutely forc'd. By the advice of this 


the earldom of 
Ponthieu. 


The revolt of 
upon this account, who granted him large ſupplies ſeveral towns 


n Guienne. 


ſame parliament, he again took upon him the title Edward re- 
of King of France, which he had laid down ever fumes the title 


ſince the peace. Having obtain'd this aid of his 


of King of 
France. 


ſubjects, and a poſitive aſſurance of its being con- Rym. Fad. 
tinued to him during the war, his firſt care was to Vol. VI. p. 
ſend forces to the Prince of Wales, for recovering 621. 


the towns of Guienne; after which, he ſent his 
ſon, the duke of Lancaſter, with a powerful army 
to Calais: but all this Prince did, was no more 
than ravaging the flat country, without making any 
conqueſt. | 
The renewing of the war was not theonly trouble 


Edward experienced itr the courſe of this laſt year : Death of the 
he had an additional, and a very ſenſible affliction Qeen. 


in the Joſs of his Queen, who had lived forty years 
fe 


with him in a perfect harmony, and had borne him 
twelve children. This good Princeſs was extremely 
lamented by the Engliſh ſubjects, who had found her 


* 


* This year the King ſet forth an order for the arming of all clergymen. Part of it runs thus: «© The King commands and 
* requires all the prelates aſſembled in parliament, that, in regard of the great danger and damage which may happen to the realm and 


* church of England by reaſon of this war, in caſe the enemy ſhould invade the kingdom, that they will appear themſelves in the 


« defenſe of the realm, and cauſe their tenants, dependants, monks, parſons, vicars, &c. to be prepared for the field. in a military 
manner, and be ready to encounter the force, and diſappoint the malice of his enemies.” All which the prelates in parlia- 
ment engaged to perform. Rot. in Tow. Lond. in 43 Edward III. Rymer's Feed, Vol, VI. p. 631. 2 
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Epw. III. ready to aſſiſt them in their neceſſities, eſpecially the 
An? 1369. poor, who ſuffer'd a very great loſs by her death.“ 
—— The war was continued in France with pretty 
Ax' 1370. good ſucceſs, under the conduct of Chandos, who 
Death of commanded in Saintonge and Poitou, and there 
Chandos. Kept his maſter's affairs in good order; but this 
The Engliſh brave general being at length ſlain in a battle, they 
affairs decline. began to decline in thoſe two provinces. 
Guienne was not in a better condition, The 
Prince of Wales, who by his illneſs, was ſcarcely any 
longer able to act, otherwiſe than by his advice, 
found his power extremely weaken'd' by the revolt 
of the chiet towns which depended upon his prin- 


Limoges Ccipality of Aquitain. Limoges, a town of very 
. — great importance, Was ſurprized by the French, 
5 Y or rather, was willing to change its maſter. The 


infidelity of its inhabitants ſo inraged the Prince, 

that he reſolved to puniſh. them after an exemplary 

The inhabi- manner; to which end the duke of Eancaſter and 

tants ſeverely the earl of Cambridge, having brought him a re- 

puniſhed ty inforcement, he beſieged this town, took it by 
Wales. aſſault, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. 

This was the laſt warlike exploit of that great 

Prince, who, on account of his indiſpoſition, was 

His illneſs in- obliged to be carried in a litter. At length, find- 

creaſes. ing himſelf wholly incapable of action, he reſolved 

upon returning to England, as he had ſome gleam 

ot hope, that his native air might conduce to his 

A' 1371. recovery. Having reſigned to the King his princi- 

He reſigns pality of Aquitain, which he was no longer able 

5470 s to govern, he ſet out for England, leaving the 

command of the army to the duke of Lancaſter. 

Before his departure, he had the affliction of ſeeing 

He loſes his the death of his eldeſt ſon, who had enter*d upon his 

eldeſt ſon, and ſeventh year. He was a Prince of great hopes, and 

Eons, {ſeemed much more like his father and grandfather, 

sang than his younger brother Richard, who ſucceeded 


them, and whom the Prince of Wales took with 


him to be brought up in England. 

Neath of the David King of Scots died the foregoing year, 
King of Scots. having left his crown to his eldeſt ſiſter's ſon, Robert 
He is ſucceed- Stuart; who was no ſooner upon the throne, than he 
— owe * enter*d into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with 
makes an al- France, againſt England: but this league was kept 
liance with ſecret, Charles having at that time no need of = 
France. Scots aſſiſtance, doubtleſs, reſerved it for a more 

Rym. Fœd. urgent occaſion. 
606, ¼ „ The departure of the Prince of Wales intirely 
' ruined the Engliſh affairs in Guienne. The duke of 
Lancaſter and the earl of Cambridge finding, with 
The duke of the few troops they had, that there was no hopes of 
Lancaſter and reducing the reyolted towns, nor efficaciouſly oppo- 
can Cam- ſing the French, reſolved upon returning to Eng- 
che wo land to obtain new ſupplies. Before they departed, 
daughters of they married the two daughters of Peter the Cruel, 
of Peter the King of Caſtile, dethroned and ſlain by his baſtard- 
Cruel, King brother Henry. The duke of Lancaſter, who mar- 
of Cattle ried Conſtance the Elder, immediately took upon 
takes the title him the title of King of Caſtile and Leon, by which 
of King of he declared his deſign to aſſert the rights of his wife. 
Caſtile. This procedure obliged Henry to make a yet ſtricter 
Ax' 1372. league with France. As his intereſt required his 
Henry, King Exerting himſelt as muchas poſſible for the humbling 


of Caſtile,joins England, he reſolved to employ all his forces in the 
the French. ſervice of King Charles. | 


Vol. vi. p. About the ſame time, the Flemings, who had de- 
698. 722. Clared for France, were beaten in a ſea- fight by the 


earl of Hereford, and loſt twenty-ſix of their ſhips. 


attacked him with great fury 


But this ſucceſs was not a counterbalance for what Epy 
Du Gueſclin took from England in Guienne, and Aw; l. 
the N. provinces. This brave general, Weld, 
whom Charles had taken off from the ſervice of Du 

the King of Caſtile, to give him the conſtable's gains great, 
ſword, every where got the better of the Engliſh. antages wer 
Having driven them out of Limouſin, Perigord and de Engl. 
Rovergue, he ſo far purſued his good fortune, that 

he found himſelf in a condition to march into Saint- 

onge, and at length, undertook the ſiege of Rochelle, ie j.; 
with the aſſiſtance of a fleet the King of Caſtile ſent, Rocha.” 
which blocked the town on the ſide of the ſea. Ed- | 
ward, upon the news of this enterprize, imme- 
diately diſpatch'd away the earl of Pembroke, with 
forty ſhips, to throw ſuccours into the town. This 
precaution ſeem'd enough to preſerve Rochelle: 
but of late, nothing ſucceeded with the Engliſh, 
The earl of Pembroke, upon the point of gaining 
the harbour, was met by the Spaniſh fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Boccane 


gra, a Genoeſe, who The ex! a 
; the fight laſted two Pembroke i 
ſucceſſive days, and ended with the total defeat of beaten ina 


the Engliſh. The admiral, and ſeveral officers were — 
taken and ſent to Spain. in irons, This loſs intire- 
ly ruin'd the Engliſh affairs; Rochelle, however, 
might yet have held out, had it not been for the 
treachery of the mayor. This officer, who kept an 
intelligence with the beſiegers, drew the gariſon 
out of the citadel, under pretence of a review, and 
by a fictitious order from the King, which the go- 
vernor could not read, but took for truth. The 
gariſon was no ſooner out, but the mayor ſhut the 
gates of the citadel upon them, and would ſuffer 
none to re-enter. This being done, the town capi- Rochelle 
tulated, and obtained ſuch advantageous conditions, taken. 
it might more properly have been ſaid, that Rochelle 
became free, than had changed its maſter. 
The loſs of Rochelle having put all Edward's 

partiſans, of thoſe quarters, into a conſternation, 
du Gueſclin improved it to his own advantage; he Du Gueſdin 
advanced into Poitou, where he took ſeveral towns, beſieges 
and at length inveſted Thouars, in which the princi- Thos, 
pal noblemen of the country had ſhut themſelves up. 
This ſiege was carried on with ſuch vigour, that the 
beſieged were compelled to capitulate, and engage 
to ſubmit themſelves to the dominion of France, if 
neither the King of England, nor any one of his ſons 

reſented himſelf before the town, between that and 
1 at the head of an army ſtrong 
enough to give battle. This ſort of capitulation was 
pretty common in that age, when men had greater 
regard for their characters than in the preſent times; 
and indeed, it is now quite obſolete. Thouars was 
of too great conſequence not to be relieved, and of 
ſo much the greater, as the King's honour was here 
at ſtake. Edward's earneſt deſire of ſaving this 
town, and by that the reſt of Poitou, put him up- 
on exerting himſelf after an extraordinary manner. 
In a ſhort ſpace he got together a fleet of four hun- 
dred ſail, with which he would go in perſon, to raiſe 
the ſiege; but the winds being contrary, all thoſe en- Eduard rin 
deavours proved uſeleſs; he beat the ſeas ſix weeks ly endevwor 
without being able to reach the coaſts of Poitou. At to 1elere® 
length he was obliged, after a great fatigue, and an 
expence which pretty near dreined his exchequer, 
to return to En Mall. He was no ſooner arrived at 
London, than he received the news of the French 
having reduced all the country of Poitou. 


Gueſcli 


—ů —-—- * 


* She died on the fifteenth 


2 3 


W 8 day of Auguſt 1369, having been married two and forty years, and was buried in the chapel of the 
Kings in Weſtminſter-abbey. | | 
F The terms were: That their caſtle, which commanded the tewn, ſhould, be razed ; and that they ſhould have a mint allowed 


them. They alſo obtained a charter of their privileges and liberties in as am 


a manner as they deſired. Froiſſart, c. 302. 


© | Yet Mr. Rapin has but very lately given us ſeveral inſtances, not only of a diſhonourable, but a very ungrateful conduR, in 


even Princes of che blood, as well as noblemen, 
great quality: I mean that of the hoſtages, 


* 
Y 9 
* 


| I queſtion if any age can ſhe fo baſe, fo ungenerous a procedure of men of ſo 


Edward's 


ä 
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Cow. III. Edward's affairs ſucceeded no better in Britany, 
1 : 373. tho' the duke his ſon-in-law did. all that was poſlible 
| nk to ſupport them. The people of that country were 
air of Bri- tired with the war, and ſaw, with grief, that the ſole 
| ary, Argentre jntereſt of England was going to plunge them once 
\lczeral. more into thoſe misfortunes, out of which they had 
{o lately recovered. On the other hand the Breton 
lords, corrupted by the French penſions, oppoſed all 
the deſigns of their Prince, and treated as enemies 
the troops Edward ſent to maintain the war on that 
req, fide. In this ſituation the duke, whoſe heart was 

W VI. p. intirely Engliſh, had it not in his power to ſerve 
138, 768. his father-in-law as he would; nor to make good 


of alliance with him. In this ogg he reſolved 
upon going to England, to ſolicit ſuch reinforce- 
ments as might give him a more ample authority 
in his own dominions. Edward very well knew the 
importance of this demand, but he could not do 
every thing; he therefore diſmiſſed the duke with 
fair promiſes only; but bent all his thoughts upon 
_ re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of Guienne, which were 
of the neareſt concern to him. | 

According to the reſolution Edward had taken to 
make a vigorous puſh in Gaſcony, he raiſed an army 
tincafter Of thirty thouſand men, and gave the command to 
"arches thro! his ſon the duke of Lancaſter,who, in England, bore 
| France and the title of King of Caſtile, This Prince landing 

enters Guien- at Calais, croſſed France without oppoſition, and 
_ reached Bourdeaux; from whence he advanced to the 
upper Guienne, with deſign to drive out the duke 
| of Anjou, who had got poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns. 
le offers bat. He offer d him battle, which was accepted by the 
| tothe duke French Prince. 
of Anjou, who but the generals on either ſide having received advice 
| codſents to it. of a truce concluded between the two crowns, they 
| reſpectively drew off, 
| he two Kings, at the inſtant ſolicitations of 
| Trace be. the Pope, had ſome time before ſent their pleni- 
| tween the two potentiaries to Bruges, where they 'concluded the 
Ling. above-mentioned truce, that they might, with greater 
Ax' 1376. tranquillity, negociate a peace: but the pretenſions 
|; of the Kings were too oppoſite to admit of a 
Ine truce is Peace being readily concluded, the negociation ended 
E prolonged. by protracting the truce to April 1377. As foon 
as it was ſign d, the duke of Lancaſter return'd with 
his troops to England. 

Tho? the conſequences of this war were altoge- 
ther as 8 as thoſe attending the former, 
France recovering by this what ſhe had loſt by 
that; yet the particulars of the latter are nothing 
near ſo entertaining. In the former, Edward's con- 
queſts were embelliſh*d with a ſea fight, in which 
he commanded in perſon. The battle of Crecy, 
in which all the nobility of both kingdoms fought 
in the ſight of their reſpective Kings, and was at 
length gain'd by a prince of ſixteen, offers to our 


| An! 1374- 
he duke of 


an enemies army, conſiſting of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, muſt make an equal impreſſion 
on the mind of the reader. The victory of Poitiers, 
obtain'd by twelve thouſand men over ſixty thou- 
fand, and _ taking of King John, are events which 
command our admiration and awaken our attention. 
In a word, this firſt war was ended by the moſt im- 
portant and moſt ſolemn treaty that was ever con- 
cluded between the two crowns. In the ſecond, we 


managing all their affairs in their councils, never 


r 


The day and place were appointed, 


view one of the moſt engaging ſcenes that hiſtory 
can furniſh. The reduction of Calais, in the fight of 


meet with no general engagement; the two Kings, 


| 


the engagements he had entered into by a new treaty | So 


age he became enamour'd of a gentlewoman, 


appear'd at the head of their armies. As to the 


ſieges, excepting that of Limoges and Rochelle, no- Epw. III. 
* pen d worth relating. The towns loſt by Ax' 1367. 
the Engliſh, were either taken, or ſurprized with — 
an amazing rapidity. Some of them did not even 

wait for the enemy's approach: we may therefore 

lay, the loſſes of the Engliſh were a perfect con- 

fuſion, which affords but few particulars worthy the 

curioſity of the reader: and for this reaſon I have 

torborn giving a detail, which muſt neceſſarily be 

in itſelf tedious. It is enough to obſerve, that, at 

the time of the laſt truce being made, England had 

nothing left of all her acquiſitions gain d by the 

treaty of Britigny, but the ſingle town of Calais; 

true is what a thouſand examples have proved, 

and daily confirm, that we ought not to reckon upon 

any thing acquir'd by force of arms. It always hap- 

pens, either ſoon or late, that a ſuperior power, by 

the ſame means, ſpoils either the conqueror or his 

children. Thus France loſt, in the reign of King 

John, what Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis had 

taken from the Engliſh 3 and Edward III was ſtrip'd 


ol the conqueſts he had himſelf made in France. 


We ſhall find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, that one 
of Edwards ſucceſſors very amply repair'd all theſe 
loſſes, and that the French again, in their turn, ſoon 
after recover'd all that Prince had taken. Such ex- 
amples as theſe, very frequent in hiſtory, ought to 
teach Princes to ſet bounds to their Ne - 
how few are there who can make a right uſe of theſe 
leſſons? If we inquire into the natural cauſes of this 
revolution, which deprived Edward of all the ac- 
2 he had made by the treaty of Britigny, 
they will be very eaſily diſcovered. The revolt 
of the Gaſcons; the indiſpoſition of the Prince of 
Wales; Edward's advanced age; his credulity, 
with regard to the probity of the King of France, 


on which he too much rely'd; the foreſight of 


Charles the Prudent, who, without quitting the 

council- board, directed this whole war, and the con- 

duct and bravery of Bertrand du Gueſclin, were the 

natural means providence employed for the produc- 

ing this change. | 
The Engliſh, in ſome meaſure, comforted them- 

ſelves aſter ſo many loſſes, with the quiet they en- 

joy'd by the truce: the King himſelf ſeem'd to 

lay aſide his paſſion for war, to give way to EEO 

others which ſomewhat expos'd him, In his old Edward falls 


in love with 
whoſe name was Alice Pierce *. This paſſion had —— 
ſuch power over him, that it made him guilty of 
imbecilities below the dignity of ſo great a Prince. 
The ſums he had amaſs'd for the war were ſoon 
exhauſted by this favourite; which cauſed a general 
diſcontent throughout the kingdom. The King, 
who thought of nothing but the pleaſing his 
miſtreſs, was continually. buſied in procuring her 
new diverſions, and every day was ſpent in profuſe 
feaſtings. The taxes, in the mean while, were be- 
come ſo much the more grievoys to the people, 
as the ſubje& had been intirely exhauſted by the 
uninterrupted wars of this reign 3, and it was no 
{mall uneaſineſs to them to ſee the money, deſign. d 
for the diſcharge of the publick debts, laviſh'd in 
idle diverſions : but nothing ſhock'd them ſo much | 
as 2 tournament in Smithfield, in which Alice TN 
Pierce, to whom her old lover had given the title a Smithfield. 
of Lady of the Sun, was mounted by his ſide, in a 

triumphant chariot, follow'd by a numerous tram 

of ladies of quality, every one with a knight faſten d 

to the bridle of her horſe. When the King 

found his coffers emptied, he calbd a parliament to 


He cauſes the 
murmurs of 
the people by 
his expences. 


lippa deceaſed, dated at Woodſtock, Auguſt 8, 1373, ſhe is call 


* She was one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to Queen Philippa. Ina grant to aß ſome Jewels 8 Queen Phi- 


record, in the Fœdera, which proves Edward's affection for this lady; a thing Mr. Barnes will 
becauſe Edward was ſo chaſte in the flower of his age, and becauſe ſo noble a baron as the lord 


. 2 1 
—_— 


his is the only 
no means allow, for two reaſons, 


illiam Windſor married her after · 


errers. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. VII. p. 28. 
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EW. III. 
An? 1376. 
— — 
The King 
mortif ed by 
his parlia- 
ment. 


They oblige 
him to re- 
move his fa- 
vourite Alice 


Pierce. 


A general 
amneſty. 


Death bf the 


Prince of 
Wales. 
His encomi- 
um. 


aſk a ſupply 3 but he had the mortification to find 
E, 


his people, who ſo powerfully ſupperted him 
in every glorious enterprize, had not the ſame 
zeal to furniſh money for idle expences. 2 
liament, before they would grant the aid the King 


. required, very ſharply remonſtrated againſt the 


male-adminiſtration of his rainiſters ; but chiefly 
inſiſted upon. that of the duke of Luncaſter, to 
whom the King his father had intruſted the prin- 
cipal management of publick affairs. They pre- 
ſented him an addreſs, intreating him to remove, 
from about his perſon, his ſon the duke of Lan- 
caſter, Alice Pierce , Latimer high-chamberlain, 
and ſome others, who were moſt in favour. This 
requeſt was made with ſuch earneſtneſs, that the 
King, perceiving he could not reject the parliament's 
addreſs, without hazarding the refuſal of the money 
he wanted, granted all their demands. None 
doubted the Prince of Wales having ſecretly in- 
duced the parliament to take this ſtep, for the re- 
moval of the duke of Lancaſter, who was too 
much in the King's favour. As this Prince knew. 
himſelf in a dying condition, it was a very great 
burden upon his ſpirits, to think of leaving his 
young ſon Richard to the mercy of an ambitious 
uncle, who might make uſe of his intereſt to ſpoil 
him of the crown. In effect, Richard, on account 
of his tender years, was not capable of oppoſing 
the duke's deſigns, in caſe they were, as ſulpecteck, 
to get himſelf declared heir apparent to the crown, 
after the death of his elder brother. This engaged 
the Prince of Wales to ſeek the protection of the 
parliament for his ſon, as the only one capable of 
maintaining his juſt rights: and it, very probably, 
was upon this account they required the removal 
of the duke of Lancaſter. Before this ſeſſion broke 
up, Edward, being in the fiſtieth year of his reign, 
to the great joy of his people, publiſh'd a general 
amneſty. | | 

To this univerſal joy ſucceeded as general a mourn- 
ing, occaſioned by the death of the Prince of Wales, 


the moſt excellent of all the Princes England had 


yet gloried in ; he was eminently poſſeſſed of every 
virtue; as good'a ſoldier as an experienced general; 


brave withont cruelty ; as fierce in fight as affable 


in converſation, and of ſo ſingular modeſty, that 


he cannot be too much admired for this particular. 


virtue: he ever ſhew'd his father a dutiful reſpect, 


and never gave him the leaſt ground for diſplea- 


ſure; he was (generous and munificent, taking a 
eaſure to reward virtue, wherever he found it: 


in a word, he' wanted no endowment, no quality 


of a 5 hero. He was commonly called, 


by the Engliſn, the Black Prince; not on ac- 
count of his warlike exploits, as ſome have vainly 
fancied, but from his wearing black armour. The 
news of his death was received with inconceivable 
grief, notwithſtanding it had been long expected. 
The parliament, on this melancholy occaſion, would 
ſhew their juſt ſenſe of the great loſs the nation 
ſuffer*d in ſo valuable a Prince, who had gain'd the 
love and eſteem of the whole people, by attending 
his funeral in a body : he was, according to his own 
deſire; buried at Canterbury, This illuſtrious 
Prince died in the ſix and fortieth year of his age, 
greatly lamented by the King his father, who, on 


great liberty in mentioning Alice Pierce, was con- 


eaſily be executed; beſide the many adherents 
Wickliff had in the kingdom, the duke of Lan- 
caſter was his patron; and his power was not leſs 


this occaſion, betray*'d more human weakneſs than Epw. III 


in any other misfortume he had experienced during Ay 
the whole courſe of his life. Even the Ring of 3 
France, tho' he had no cauſe to regret his death 
ſhew'd him marks of eſteem, by a ſolemn ſervice 
he had performed for him at Paris, at Which he 
was himſelf preſent. This Prince left but one le- 
gitimate, and two natural & ſons, the latter has 
made no great figure in hiſtory; the former 
was ten you of age at his father's death. | 

The Engliſh were by ſo much more {ſenſible of Au- 
their loſs in the death of the Prince of Wales, as The Ki 1 
it was immediately follow'd by a new cauſe of calls the 
diſcontent. The King call'd again to court thoſe of Lancaſer 
whom he had removed; and Peter de la Mark. and Alice. 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who, in pre- Walfnghan, 
ſenting their addreſs to the King, had taken too 


fined to the caſtle of Nottingham, at the ſolicita- 
tion of that favourite: the duke of Lancaſter re- 
ſum d the poſt he had been oblig'd to quit, and 
all the other miniſters were reſtored to their former 
employments. But notwithſtanding the King gave 
the duke this proof of his affection and confidence 
he would not give him any ground to hope the 
ſucceſſion : on the contrary, to prevent any diſputes He creates 
which might ariſe upon this ſubje& after his death wth, 
he created his grandſon earl of Cheſter, and ſoon chard, Princ 
after Prince of Wales. But as he did not think this ef Wales. 
declaration of his deſign ſufficient, he cauſed all the 
nobility to wear to him as heir apparent to the 
crown. In ſhort, left his uncles ſhould have flat- 
ter'd themſelves with ſucceeding to the throne, to 
his prejudice, he previouſly gave him the rank de- 
ſign'd him, by making him take the upper hand of 
them in all publick aſſemblies. It was thus this 
prudent Prince provided againſt all diſputes which 
might ariſe after his death, with relation to the 
ſucceſſion 3 and had at the ſame time the fatisfac- 
tion of honouring the memory of a ſon (whom he 
tenderly loved, and very juſtly eſteemed) by pre- 
ſerving the right of young Richard. | 

During theſe tranſactions at court, John Wick- Commotion 
iff, doctor of divinity in Oxford, began to pub- on account af 
liſh his opinion on ſeveral points of religion, which Wk, 
were very diſſonant from thoſe commonly received. 
Pope Gregory XI being informed of it, condemn'd 
ſome of his propoſitions, and injoin'd the archbi- 


ep of Canterbury, and the biſhop of London, to 


make him ſign this ſentence, and in caſe of refuſal 
to cite him to Rome. This commiſſion could not 


tormidable than that of the King's. However, to 
obey they Pontiff's commands, the archbiſhop con- 
ven'd a ſynod of his province in St. Paul's church 

London, before which Wickliff was ſummon'd to 
appear. He accordingly went, accompanied by 
the duke of Lancaſter, and lord Piercy earl 
Marſhal, who thought their prefence neceſſary for 
his 3 Wickliff, being ſeated according 
to his degree, and interrogated by the biſhop of 
London, would anſwer ſitting in his place, which 
gave ground for a warm diſpute. The biſhop 
would have him ſtand and be uncover'd, but the 


| + She was accuſed of coming into the courts of juſtice, ſitting on the bench with the Judges, and making them do as ſhe pleaſed. 


Walſing. p. 189. 


8 x. Sir John Sounder, of whom there is no other mention than of hls Name. 2. Sir Roger de Clarendon, ſo named | 
from the place of his birth. He was made one of the knights of the chamber to Richard IT, _ granted him one — _ s 
per Annum during Life. He was attainted in the reign of Henry IV, and is thought to be the anceſtor of a family of the Smit 


feathers argent, the quills transfixed thro' as many Scroles of the firſt. 
Sandf. Geneal. p. 189. Beſides Prince Richard, and the two natural children here mentioned, it is 3 that Prince Eduard 


had a daughter, though ſhe is not mentioned by any of our Hiſtorians. She was married to Waleran de Luxemburgh. Count 

s Pol. All this appears from a Challenge ſent by that count to Henry IV, King of England, in with are 
words to the following purport : conſidering the affinity, love and. alliance which I was honoured with by 
Prince, Richard, King of England, whole Siſter I eſpouſed, Monſtrelet. Vol. I. p. 14. 


in Eſſex. He bore, or, on a bend-ſable, three oſtric 


de Ligny, and de St. 


— — 


the moſt high and mighty 
duke 


1 EY 
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E DW. III. 
An' 1377. 
* 


Wickliff ex- 

plains his opi- 
nion with re- 
lation to the 

Euchariſt. 


The King 
the garter. 
Edward falls 
ill. 


by all. 


Death of Ed- 
Ward, 


His encomi- 
um, 


Juriſdiction of the earl marſhal. 


duke of Lancaſter inſiſted, that Wickliff appear'd 
in that aſſembly, not as a perſon accuſed, but as a 
doctor, to give his vote, and declare his opinion. 
The diſpute ran ſo high on this head, that the 
duke of Lancaſter came to threatening of the bi- 
ſnop, whom he treated with very harſh language. 
Upon this, the people preſent, imagining the pre- 
late in danger, were ſo very warm and ſo noiſy in 
his defenſe, that the duke and the earl marſhal 
thought proper to retire, taking Wickliff along 
with them. Their withdrawing did not however 
appeaſe the tumult. Some incendiaries ſpread a 
report, that, at the ſolicitation of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, it had been propoſed in council, that yer 
day, to diſcard the mayor of London, to annul all 
the privileges of the city, and to bring it under the 
There needed no 
more to inrage the people, who, immediately run- 
ning to the marſhalſea, ſet all the priſoners at 
liberty: they did not ſtop here; this mutinous rab- 
ble, whoſe number minutely increaſed, went to 
the duke of Lancaſter's palace, and not finding 
him there, riffled it of all the furniture, tore down 
his arms, and dragged them about the ſtreets. The 
duke was ſo thorcughly inſenſed at this affront, that 
nothing could fatisfty him but the degrading of the 
mayor and aldermen, whom he accuſed of having 
been remiſs in their duty, in not quelling this riot. 
To return to Wickliff ; the biſhops being a 
ſecond time aſſembled, this doctor laid before them 
his opinion, with regard to the Euchariſt, and ex- 
plained the manducation of the body of Chriſt, 
pretty near after the ſame manner Berenger had 
done before him. Tho' this opinion was directly 
contrary to the doctrine of the church at that time, 
the biſhops, not daring to proceed with ſeverity, 
were fatisfied with impoſing him filence, It is 
faid he promiſed to obey ; but this did not pre- 
vent the diſpute being renewed in the following 


3 ; 
e ſhall end this, by Edward's laſt public action. 


gives Richard In a chapter of the order of the garter, aſſembled 


at Windſor, he made his grandſon Richard a knight 
companion, which, after having declared him his 
ſucceſſor, was the only honour he could confer upon 
him. Soon after, this great Prince, who was be- 
fore indiſpoſed, grew ſo very ill that his life was 


He is deſerted deſpaired of. Before he left the world, he had the 


mortification to find the world had left him. 
Alice, his favourite, who had the care of him du- 
ring his illneſs, allowed but few to come into his 
chamber. When ſhe ſaw him near his end, ſhe laid 
hands upon every thing which was of any value : 
nay, even took the rihg off his finger and left him. 
His courtiers and chaplains were no leſs ingrateful, 
for they all deſerted him, and had not even the 
charity to let him know the ſhort ſpace he had to 
live, and to warn him of the account he was ſoon to 
give to his creator. An ordinary prieſt, who hap- 
pened to be there by chance, EC him abandoned 
in the agonies of death, gave him ſome exhortation; 
to which the dying King endeavoured to make an- 
ſwer; but his words were ſo inarticulate they 
could not be underſtood ; the only words he pro- 
nounced diſtinctly, were, at giving up the ghoſt, 
Jeſus Chriſt. Thus died this illuſtrious Prince, 
at his palace of Sheene, now called Richmond, in 
the ſixty-fifth year of his age, and in the fifty-firſt 
of his reign. | 
Having related the principal actions of Edward III 
in the hiſtory of his reign, it will not be amiſs, 
that we may give a full idea of this renowned Prince, 
to beſtow a few minutes upon the deſcription of his 
perſon, and the beauties of his mind. He was very 
tall, but well proportioned ; and his looks alone 
commanded reſpect and veneration. He was mild 


and beneficent to men of worth, but inexorable to 
Vor. I. 


| 


father. 


thoſe of a different character. Hiſtory makes men- Epw. III. 
tion but of few Princes, who knew fo well how to An* 137%. 


blend the characters of a ſovereign, a math of pro- 
bity, and a good chriſtian z tho' as to the latter, 
he was not without his failings. In his converſation 
he was always eaſy, but yet grave; a friend to the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan, and thought it 
a duty incumbent on him to relieve the neceſſities of 
thoſe- who had fallen into inavoidable misfortunes. 
Never King, before him, diftributed honours and 
rewards with greater judgment, and more regard to 
real merit. Tho' his bravery was every where 


| known and acknowledged, he never ſhewed the leaſt 


vanity on this account, and never gave greater proofs 
of humility than in the courſe of his victories; which 
he ever attributed to the ſole protection of heaven. 
He very well knew how to maintain the preroga- 
tives of the crown, without breaking in upon the 


privileges of the ſubject. All the preceding reigns, 


taken together, will not furniſh ſo many acts of 
parliament, for the benefit of the people, as were 
made in his. Edward always agreeing with this 
auguft body, which repreſented the nation, by 
the means of ſo happy a union, repreſſed the en- 
terprizes of the court of Rome, which durſt never 
venture to have any diſputes with him. The glory 
of his ſon, the Prince of Wales, added new ſaltre 
to his on; and the uninterrupted harmony between 
him and his Queen, was an augmentation of his 
happineſs. As he was never elated in proſperity, 
ſo was he never dejected by adverſity. His even- 
neſs of temper was viſible, both in the loſs of thoſe 
provinces which coſt him ſo much money, ſuch 
fatigue and care to conquer, and in the victories 
by which he acquired them: in ſhort, we might 
look upon him as an accompliſhed Prince, if his 
ambition had not made him break, after an unjuſtifi- 
able manner, the peace he had himſelf concluded 
with Scotland, to deprive a minor of his kingdom, 


who was, beſide, his brother-in-law. Some add his 


rupture with France, and his pretenſions to that 
crown as not over prudent ; and attribute them to 


his ambition only. The diſſertation, which I ſhall | 
| give on this ſubject, will enable the reader to judge 


of his conduct. As to his weakneſs for Alice Pierce, 


in his old age, it is a blot will ſcarcely he perceived, 


when blended with the many virtues which adorned 
his life. We may in ſome meaſure excuſe him, b 
ſaying, that in the beginning he looked upon this 
paſſion as a pure amuſement, which ſomewhat 
diverted his thoughts from the cares he was in; and 
that having been little acquainted with the force of 
love during his youth, he was not fufficiently upon 
his guard in his old age. | 

By Philipa of Haynault he had twelve children, 
ſome of whom died before him. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, left but one ſon, who ſucceeded his grand- 
William, his ſecond fon, died in his in- 
fancy. Lionel, duke of Clarence, ended his days 
in Italy, leaving but one daughter, whoſe name 
was Philipa, and whom he had by his firſt wite, an 
Iriſh lady. John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, 
was twice matried in his father's time, and had chil- 
dren, of whom I ſhall have occaſion ro make men- 
tion in the following reigns: his fifth ſon was Ed- 
mund, ſur- named of Langley, the place of his birth; 
he was made earl of Cambridge by the King his 
father, and duke of York in the reign of his ne- 
phew Richard II. William, ſur-named of Wind- 
for, died young. Thomas of Woodſtock, his ſeventh 
ſon, was, by Richard II, made duke of Buckingham, 
and afterwards duke of Glouceſter. 

Iſabella, Edward's eldeſt daughter, married Ingel- 
ram de Coucy, count de Soiſſons. Jane was firſt 
betrothed to the duke of Auſtria, afterwards to 
Peter the Cruel, of Caſtile, before he was King 
and died at Bourdeaux in her way to Spain, to con 

6 P | | fummate 
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Epw. III. ſummate her marriage- Blanche lived but a few | Britany, and died in 1363. Margaret was the wife 
Aw' 1377. years. Mary married John de Montfort, duke of | of John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke. DE 
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DISSERTATION upon the SALIC-LAW, and the 
Diſpute between PHILIT DE V aLois and Epward III. 


| | HAT at this day is generally under- | 

9 ſtood by the Salic-law, is a fundamen- 

— OOd Dy r 1C Oc 5 7 8 

Bodin of the tal law of the French monarchy, which 

Repub. 1. 1.8. excludes all females, and their deſcendants, from the 

Marca de Ju- ſucceſſion to the crown. This term ſcarcely gives 

ow No — 8 us any other idea; and it 1s in this ſenſe, that Bodin 

e ſays, this law is the foundation of the monarchy 3 

Mr. de Marca, that it is a privilege and cuſtom pe- 
culiar to the French; Mr. de Thou, that it is the 
Palladium of France, I could quote a great many 
other French writers, who, in mentioning the Salic- 
law, have conſidered it no otherwiſe, than as a law 
particularly relating to the ſucceſſion of the French 
crown. This idea is the reaſon why moſt people, 
imagining the Salic-law never received any other 
conſtruction from the firſt ſettling of the monarchy, 
have thought it very ſtrange, that Edward the third, 
the ſon of a Princels of France, could ſet up the leaſt 
pretence to diſpute the crown with Philip de Valois, 
who was lineally deſcended, by males, from Hugh 
Capet. But, in this method of arguing, they are not 
aware that they advance, as a real fact, what (and is 
now indeed no longer conteſted) in thoſe days was 
the only queſtion in debate, and the ground of the 
quarrel between the two Kings. Since the deciſion 
of that queſtion, their idea of the Salic- law is juſt 
and indiſputable, but I will venture to ſay, that it 
was then doubttul z which I hope to make pretty 
evident. | 
It was by the Salic-law, that Edward, the next 
male heir to Charles the Fair, was deprived of the 
ſucceſſion, and that the regency, or more properly 
the crown, was adjudged to a relation at a greater 
diſtance. Wheretore, to have a right idea of this 
controverſy, we ſhould be well inſtructed in the na- 
ture of this Salick-law, which cvery one talks of, 
which very few underſtand, and about which the 
French themſelves are not agreed, tho' they look 
upon 1t a fundamental law ot their monarchy. 

Bignon of the Some among them, as the eminent Jerom Big- 

excellency of non has faid, that we ought not to look for the 

the kingdom Salic-law in books, it being a law of nature, and 
of France, 4 ; „ 

1. 3. p. 298. if there was any kingdom in which it did not take 
re, it was an example ought rather to cauſe our 
ſurprize, than induce our imitation (1.) Some have 
pretended, that Pharamond, firſt King of the French, 
made a poſitive law, that the females ſhould not 
ſucceed to the crown; and, from that time, this 
law has never been infringed. Others attribute 
this law to Clovis : Mezerai aſſerts, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of males to the crown of France, was not 
ſettled by a written law, but by an inviolable 
cuſtom. This confuſion of opinions, by which 
the Salic-law is viewed in different lights, ſome- 
times as a law of nature, ſometimes as a poſitive 
declared law, and at other times as a bare cuſtom, 
cauſes that obſcurity which I am now endeavouring 
to clear up, for the information of my reader, with re- 
gard to this famous quarrel between the two Kings. 


'Thuanus, 
L, 219, 


Boon N 


ED w. III. 


AN? 1377. 
—— 


Before the Franks were ſettled in that part of Diss rar gr 


Gaul, which they have ſo long poſſeſſed, they were 


diſperſed in ſeveral bodies, throughout Germany 


and the Low- countries; for which reaſon they re- 
ceived different names, according to the different 
countries they inhabited: ſome were called Saliens, 
trom the river Sala, which ran through their 
country (2). Others were diſtinguiſhed by the 
names Chamaves, Catti, Atuariens, Ripuariens or 
Ribarols, Every one of theſe colonies had laws, 
the chief of which were, no doubt, common to the 
whole nation of Franks; and it is not improbable, 
but they every one had their reſpective and parti- 
cular laws. Thoſe of the Saltens and of the Re- 
puariens have been preſerved down to our times. 
Among thoſe of the Saliens we find this, De 
terra vero Salica, nulla portio ad mulierem tran- 
„ fit, ſed hanc virilis fexus acquirit. Of Salic 
lands no portion goes to the females, but to 
„ the males only”. This law, as may caſily be 
oblerved, regards private inheritances; and its 
being found under the title, Frechold, leaves no 
room to doubt it. This too is the opinion of a 
great number of authors, both French and others, 
a liſt of whoſe names would be of no ſervice, Me- 


— 


zerai was, without diſpute, of this ſentiment; for 


ne ſays, the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown 
was not . ſettled by any written law. The moſt 
plauſible argument that can be alledged by thoſe 


who ground the excluſion of the females on the pa- 


ragraph of the Salic law, which hereafter follows, 
is, that tlie law which regulates the inheritances of 
the nobility, includes the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
And father Daniel ſticks to this in his hiſtory 
of France: he pretends, that the ſucceſſion to the 
crown 1s regulated by this particular article of the 
Salien or Salic-law, which comprizes all the Jaws 
of theſe Salien Franks. As what this judicious hi- 
ſtorian ſays on this ſubject, in the reign of Clovis, 
may give us great light into the affair; to ſpare 
my reader the trouble of looking into it, I will 
inſert it in his own words. 

It was very probable, that at that time Clo- 


| | i low 
vis publiſhed the famous Salic- law. I know 51 * roy, 


VI. $7 


<« that many of our hiſtorians attribute the honour | .,, 


cc 


. . / 
of this to Pharamond ; but what I now write, Hadr. de Va- 


is according to the opinion of one of the moſt los. 


c qudicious of our criticks. 

« There are many who talk, and hear talk of 
ce this law, yet know not what it is. We have a 2 
c pular prejudice with regard to it, that this law 
„ only, or chiefly, relates to the ſucceſſion of the 
“ males to the crown of France, in ſpecitying the 
« qualifications of thoſe who have right to pretend 
<« to it. This ſentiment is in ſeveral points falſe. 
“ Of the ſeventy and two articles (3) of which 
e the law is compoſed, there are but three or four 
© lines in the ſixty-ſecond which has any reference 
to this ſubject, and even theſe do not particu- 


* 


A 


(1) It is with good reaſon, that it is ſaid, neither beginning nor ending can be found of the Salic-law, for it is not a written law, 


but a law of nature, born with all men. 


As Ariſtotle ſays, no law of nature or of nations is written. 


Bignon. 


(2) There are twelve different etymologies of the word Salic : thoſe who derive it from the Salien Francks, and the name of 
this peop's, from the river Sala, ſeem to me to make the molt reaſonable conjecture. Vid. Limnzus de Jure Imp. Rom. Germ. I. 1. c. 2. 


(3) 


ome editions have it more or leſs. 
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« larly refer to the ſucceſſion of the males to the 


crown, but belong in 2 to all the families 
of the nobility, whoſe right, on this head, is 
equally regulated with that of the royal family; 
for the words are, As to the Salic-lands, no fe- 
male ſhall have any part of the inheritance, but 
it ſhall all go to the male. | 

« By the term Salic-lands, were underſtood the 
eſtates of the nobility, and according to the 
opinion of ſome, all conquered territories, ſuch 
as were thoſe of the French monarchy on this ſide 
the Rhine, What gave ground for the vulgar 
opinion on this ſubject, was the great diſpute which 
formerly happen'd between Philip earl of Valois, 
and Edward III King of England. Beſide this 
notable quarrel, the little uſe now made of this 
law, which our lawyers ſeldom quote upon other 
occaſions, has cauſed its being, in the common 
opinion, of ſo ſmall extent : tho? in effect it com- 
prizes a great number of regulations on all ſorts 
of ſubjects. 

N am of opinion, that what we now have of the 
Salic-law, is no more than an abridgment of a 
larger volume which has been purpoſely cxtracted, 
that the people and the judges might, with greater 
caſe, be maſters of the ſubſtance, and the moſt 
principal part of it: and what induces me to be- 
lieve this, is, that in the book of the Salic-law, 
which we now have, the Salic-law itſelf, and 
ſoine ſet forms which are not in that work, are 
quoted; and this alſo leaves us no room to doubt 
of its having been firſt compoſed in the French 
language; and that, afterwards, it was abridged 
and tranſlated into Latin for the uſe of the Gauls, 
to whom it was to be in common with the French, 
with regard to ſeveral articles. It is this extract, 
or abridgment, which 1s come down to us.” 


We have thus three different opinions of three 


able men concerning 


which renders the temales incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown. Bignon ſays it is a law of nature, which 
ought to be common to all ſtates. According to fa- 
ther Daniel, we muſt underſtand by the Salic-law, 
an abridgment of the Salien-laws publiſhed by Clo- 
vis. As to that particular law wiuch regulates the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of France, he treats it as a 
chimzra, a vulgar error, and adds (tho? he brings no 
proof) that the excluſion of the females, with re- 
gard to the crown, received all its weight from that 
particular article of the Sal:c-code, which regulates 
the ſucceſſion to the inheritances of the nobility ; and 
by conſequence, according to him, the inheritance 
of the royal family; that is to ſay, of the crown. If 
we follow Mezerai, we muſt, by the Salic- law, that 
is to ſay the law which regulates the ſucceſſion, not 
underſtand a written law, but an inviolable cuſtom 
which has the force of law. To give a juſt idea of 
this affair, I will examine theſe three opinions, and 
ſhew the difficulties with which they are, every one, 
attended, | 

Firſt, As to that which ſuppoſes the Salic-law, 
or which is all one, the excluſion of the females and 
their deſcendants from ſucceeding to the crown, is a 
law of nature. I allow we may, with ſome ground, 
aſſert, nature requires kingdoms to be governed by 
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men, if the Sqlic-law went no farther : but ſince it 


excludes the males deſcended from females of the 
royal blood, in my opinion, the reaſon drawn from 
nature, muſt neceſlarily drop. In the ſecond place, 
if the Salic-law was a law of nature, it would be ob- 
ſerved in all ſtates ; at leaſt, if there were any ex- 
ceptions, they would be very few. It happens to be 
juſt the contrary in all the independent kingdoms of 
Europe, erected by the northern nations: France is 
the only one which obſerves this pretended law of 
nature. All the others, as Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 


the Salic-law. That law, | ſay, 
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land and Scotland, allow of the ſucceſſion of women. Dies ER TAT. 
We mult therefore fay, that France is the only one. 


which follows the law of nature, from which all the 
others have deviated; and this, in my opinion, would 
be very ablurd. And indeed, in the third place, we 
may ſay, theSalic-law has been always looked upon, 
as at this day, a law peculiar to France; and we 
do not find that Philip the Long, or Philip de Valois, 
ever gave it any other conſtruction. 

As to what relates to father Daniel's opinion, tho? 
I have a very great one of his work, which I look up- 
on the beſt hiſtory of France, I cannot help ſaying, 
that what he advances is not only groundleſs, but 
even improbable. It is very caſy to ſhew, that the 
paragraph of the Salic-code, which relates to the 
excluſion of the females and their deſcendants, has 
not the leaſt reſerence to the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
To underſtand this, we necd but conſider the title 
under which it is placed; it is the ſixty- ſccond, inti- 
tled, Of Free Tenure, which regulates the ſucceſ- 
ſion of freeholds. But before we ſet down what is 
contained under this title, it is neceſſary to take no- 
tice, that the alodial, or free tenure was of lands 
which intirely belonged to the poſſeſſor, and were in- 
dependent of every other particular lord; whic 
diſtinguiſhed them from certain other eſtates, calle ] 
Beneficia, given to the nobility, under condition of 
ſerving the ſtate in perion on particular occaſions; 
and this ſervice was no way proper for women. 
Theſe were the eſtates which were called Salic, as 
they were eſteemed properly belonging to the wile 
body of the nation, and in the poſſeſſion of parti- 
cular people under obligation to ſerve the ſtate. 
Having ſuppoſed this, let us examine the title, under 
which we tind this paragraph. 


Tit. Lx11, de Alode. 


« 1. Si quis homo mortuus fuerit, & filios non 
dimiſerit, {i pater aut mater ſuper ſucrint, ipſi in 
hæreditatem ſuccedant. 

2. Si pater aut mater non ſupertucrint & fratres 
vel ſorores reliquerit, ipſi hæreditatem obtineant. 
«© 3. Quod ſi nec iſti fuerint, ſorores patris in 
hereditatem fuccedant, 

« 4. Si vero ſorores patris non extiterint, ſoro— 
res matris jus, hzreditatem ſibi vindicent. 

cg. Si autem nulli horum tuerint, quicumque 
proximiores fuerint de paterna generatione, jpli in 
hæreditatem ſuccedant. 

«« 6. De terra vero Salica nulla portio hæredita- 
tis mulieri veniat, ſed ad virilem ſexum tota terra 
hereditas perveniat.“ 


It appears by this title, firſt, that the Salic- lands 
were alodial, or free tenure, as were other; that they 
were the real patrimony of the poſſeſſor; they 
would not otherwiſe have been hrought under this 
title. Secondly, that the deſign of the ſixth para- 
graph, was to diltinguiſh the Salic-lands lrom the 
common alodial lands; becauſe the former were ſub- 
ject to military ſervice, which the women could not 
perform: but it appears to me, that the ſenſe of the 
ſixth paragraph mult be terribly ſtrained to extend it 
to the ſucceſſion of the crown. The ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment can be brought is, that the particular demeſns 
of the King are ſubject to this law. 

But that we may the better perccive this article 
docs not any way regard the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
we muſt obſerve there are two ancient editions of the 
Salic-law, one by Herold, the other by Fr. Pithou, 
and that, in this latter, the ſixth article, under title 
ſixty-two, is curtailed, containing no more than what 
I have ſet down. But in the other edition, the pa- 
ragraph runs in the following terms : 
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« De terra vero Salica in mulierem nulla portio 
e hxreditatis tranſit, ſed hanc virilis ſexus acquirit ; 


| « hoc eſt, filii in hæreditate ſuccedunt, ted ubi in- 
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« de alode terre contentio ſuſcitatur, tunc non per 


| ce leges cœperunt, quas 9 gentiles trac- 
<« ſtirpes ſed per capita dividantur.” 


« taverunt, his nominibus ſogaſtus, Arogaſtus, | 


I cannot find, conſidering this paragraph, the 
leaſt colour for applying it to the ſucceſſion of the 
we may fil add ble, that th 

e may ſtill add, it is v able, that the 
Franks, 1 the time the Af ng was made, had 
no King; we not only can diſcover no marks of a 
monarch in the different articles of this law, but 
even ſome part of the prefaces give us room to ſup- 
poſe, that the Franks were not then ſubject to a 
lovereign. | 

The following is the introduction to the Salic-law, 
according to the firſt edition of Herold. 


« In CRRISTI NOMINE. 
<< Incipit pactus legis Salicz. 


Hi autem ſunt, 1 legem Salicam tractaverunt, 
« Wiſogaſt, Arogalt, Salegaſt, & Windogaſt, in 
„ Bodham, Saleham, & Widham. 


According to the other edition: 
Incipit tractatus legis Salicæ. 


© Gens francorum inclyta, auctore Deo condita, 
« dum adhuc ritu barbarico teneretur, inſpirante 
« Deo, inquirens ſcientiæ clavim juxta morum ſuo- 
rum * e deſiderans juſtitiam, & cuſto- 
<< diens pietatem, diftavit Salicam legem per pro- 
ce ceres illius gentis, qui tunc temporis 3 
« aderant rectores, electi de pluribus, viri quatuor 
c his nominibus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Solo- 
« gaſtus & Wodogaſtus, in locis cognominatis 
« Solehaim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, qui per 
ce tres mallos + convEnientes, omnes cauſarum ori- 
e gines ſollicitè tractantes, diſcutiendo de ſingulis, 
« ſicut ipſa lex declarat, judicium decreverunt hoc 
«« modo. At ubi Deo favente, rex Francorum Clo- 
ce doveus florens & pulcher, & inclytus, primus re- 


e cepit Catholicum baptiſmum, & deinde Childe- 


« bertus & Clotarius, in culmen regale, Deo pro- 
<< tegente pervenerunt, quidquid in po habeba- 
< tur minus idoneum, fuit per illos lucidius emen- 
« datum, & ſanctius decretum vivat qui Francos 
„ diligit, &c.“ 28 


It is probable this introduction was ſet at the head 
of the Salic-law, in the interval of time between Clo- 
taire II and Charlemagne, and poſſibly before Dago- 
bert, as there is no mention made of him; tho' he, 
in ſome part, altered the Salic-law, as well as Clo- 
taire and Childebert. 


The following preface was made in the time of 
| Charlemagne: 


„ Prologus legis Salicæ. 


« Placuit atque convenit inter Francos & eorum 
<< proceres, ut propter ſervandum inter ſe pacis ſtu- 
« dium, omnia incrementa veterum rixarum, reſe- 
<< care deberent, & quia cæteris gentibus juxta fe 
ce poſitis fortitudinis brachio præminebant, ita etiam 
<< legum auctoritate — cawrng & juxta qualita- 
0 tem cauſarum, ſumeret criminalis actio terminum. 
«« Exteterunt igitur inter eos, electi de pluribus, 
« quatuor viri, his nominibus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodo- 
% paſtus, Salogaſtus, & Widogaſtus in villis quæ 
c ultra Rhenum ſunt ; Saleheim, Bodoheim, & Wi- 
« doheim, qui per tres mallos convenientes om- 
C nium cauſarum originem follicite diſcutiendo, 
6 tractantes de ſingulis, judicium decreverunt hoc 


„% modo, 
| cc Ex Codice M. 8. p 
« Marchomiris quoque dedit francis id conſilium, 


& elegerunt Faramundum ipſius filium, & leva- 


| as he looked _ it the ſame matter. 


— 
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“ Salogaſtus in villis quæ ultra Rhenum ſunt, in Bo- 
<< tagin, Selecagin, & Widecagin. 


« Anno ab incafnatione domini noſtri Jeſu- 
« Chriſti, D. CC. X VIII, Dominus Carolus Rex 
C Francorum inclytus, hunc libellum tractatus legis 
« Salicæ ſcribere juſſit. “ | 


Is there any probability, that the authors of theſe 
prefaces, if they had believed the Franks were un- 
der the government of a King, at the time the Salic- 
law was made, would have taken no notice of him ? 
As for the extract of the chronicle, it is a ſeparate 
piece, which the author of the laſt preface has added, 

But if the 
French had no King, how can they apply the ſixth 
paragraph of the ſixty- ſecond title to the ſucceſſion 
of the crown of France ? | 

I find another difficulty in father Daniel's opinion; 
for let us ſuppoſe this article, << de terra vero Salica”, 
had relation to the ſucceſſion of the crown, as well 
as to the inheritances of the nobility ; yet if, in the 
the third race of the French Kings, this law, with 
reſpect to the Salic-lands or great fees, was aboliſh- 
ed, we me naturally conclude, they were alſo re- 
pealed with regard to the crown : 1 this 1s ſelf- 
evident, ſince none will take upon him to aſſert, 
that the dutchies, counties, in a word, all the great 
fees dependent on the crown, are not inheritable by 
women. Normandy, Guienne, Ponthieu and Mon- 
treuil, were tranſmitted to the Kings of England by 
the females. It is the ſame thing with regard to the 
earldom of Toulouſe, Provence and Britany. The 


inheritance of the earldom of Flanders, ever ſince Hiſtory of the 
Charles the Bald, has gone to the next heir, with earls of Flan- 


regard to ſex. Theſe examples were actually ſub- 
ſiſting at the death of Lewis Hutin, when the Salic- 
law firſt began to be quoted as a foundation for the 
right of the males. Yet thoſe we have juſt men- 
tioned, were very large tracts of Salic-lands, which 
devolved to females by a right of ſucceſſion. How 
then was this article obſerved, that no woman 
« ſhould inherit any part af Salic-lands?” I do not 
ſee this objection can be anſwered, but by two ways; 
firſt, in ſaying that the Salic-lands, that is the lands 
of the nobility, or fees, holden of the crown, did 
not deſcend to women, but when there were no heirs 
male of the family: but this anſwer is without 
foundation; for beſides what has been already ſaid, 
with regard to the earldom of Flanders, Artois, in 
the time of Philip de Valois himſelf, was adjudged 
to Mahaud, in prejudice to Robert Artois, grand- 
ſon, by the father's ſide, of the laſt duke; and the 
dutchy of Bretany was given to the wife of Charles 
de Blois, notwithſtanding the count de Monttort, 
brother to the laſt duke, was then living: but ſup- 
poling this law was not repealed when Hugh 9 
came to the crown, it was, however, aboliſhed by 
that Prince giving great fees to the nobility, without 
excluding the females, | 

The other way of anſwering my objection is, to 
ſay, that, tho* the law was repealed with regard to 
the Salic lands, yet it remained in full force with 
relation to the ſucceſſion to the crown; in which 
point it never had been infringed ? but how can 
we ſuppoſe that a law ſhall be repealed, with regard 
to the plain and viſible ſenſe it contains, and yet 
continue in full force in its dubious ſenſe, which is 
not to be perceived, and which is only ſuppoſed 
without any manner of proof ? beſide, I will ſhew, 
in the ſequel, that there never was any opportunity 
given for the infringement of it. 9255 

A third objection to this opinion may be raiſed 
from father Daniel's preſace to his hiſtory of France. 
That judicious hiſtorian aſſerts, in the third 1 * 
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that the crown, which was hereditary. in the firſt 
race, became elective in the ſecond ; and its being 
hereditary in the third, was owing to the aſſociation 
practiſed by the firſt Kings of this laſt race, from the 
time of Hugh Capet, down to Philip Auguſtus, It 


this is ſo, where ſhall we find any regard to the Salic- 


law, from, the time of Pepin the Short, to that of 
Lewis VIII, with reference to the crown ? how 
could it poſſibly ſubſiſt in an elective kingdom, ſince 
it was in the power of the great men to diſpoſe of 
the crown to whom they thought proper, and to 
ele& Kings who were not of the royal family, as 
they did Raoul and, Eudes? The following are fa- 
ther Daniel's own words upon this article. | 
elt is very probable, that Hugh Capet having 
« confirmed the dukes, earls, and other lords in 
« their uſurpations, not only for. themſelves, but 
« their poſterity, alſo obtained their conſent for 
« making the crown hereditary in his houſe : but 
« as he apprehended their levity, he made his 
„ ſon Robert his collegue, who did the ſame 
« with his fon Henry; and the cuſtom of aſſo- 
« ciating was continued down to Philip Auguſtus, 
« who looking upon the right of ſucceſſion ſuffi- 


„ ciently eſtabliſh'd, ſo many of his predeceſſors 
having ſucceeded from father to ſon, ever ſince 


« Hugh Capet, and whoſe reigns, for the moſt part, 
« werevery long, he did nbt think it neceſſary to 
ce aſſociate his ſon Lewis VIII”. on tdi 
Let us now examine the opinion of Mezerai, an 
of thoſe who believe the Salic-law, that is, the ex- 
cluſion of the females and their deſcendnats, is ground- 
ed on an inviolable cuſtom only. But firſt of all, 
let us define what means the word cuſtom, that 
no doubt may ariſe from the term ; for we may 
underſtand by it, if I durſt uſe the expreſſion, a ne- 
gative cuſtom, or a poſitive cuſtom. I call a nega- 
tive one, a cuſtom to which nothing contrary can be 
produced, but which, however, does not make or 
eſtabliſh a right. For example; there never was in 
England a King who was lame, or had but one hand; 
however ſtrenuouſly it may be aſſerted, that this 
has been a cuſtom hitherto not infringed, yet if un- 


happily the only ſon of : King of England ſhould 
become lame, or loſe the uſe of a hand, would this 
be a juſt ' reaſon for excluding him from the crown? 


It is the ſame thing. taken in this ſenſe, with the 
inviolable cuſtom of France. Tho? there never has 


been a Queen who has aſcended the throne in her own 
right, it does not neceſſarily follow, that the females 


are excluded from a right to ſucceed : as we cannot 
fay in England, that a lame Prince, or one who has 
loſt the uſe of a hand, ought not to wear the crown, 
under pretence, that hitherto there never has been a 


King in that country who was any way maim'd. 


I call that a poſitive cuſtom which is grounded upon 
ſome law; and in favour of which there are examples 
and precedents, ſhewing . it has beenever inviolably 
obſerved, and that it has been taken as a rule 
upon. certain occaſions. It is that Mezerai means, 


ſince he confounds it with the Salic-law, and that 


he even has undertaken to give ſome example from 
his own obſervation. The queſtion then is, whether 
in France there was ſuch a poſitive cuſtom before 
the reign of Philip the Long; who, to maintain his 


own right, had recourſe to the Salic-law : 'whether 


| he underſtood the paragraph of the Salic-code be- 


fore-mentioned, or, the involable cuſtom : but who 
were the authors that have treated of this? Is it not 
very ſurprizing, that in nine hundred years, elapſed 
from Pharamond down to Philip the Long, that not 
one ſhould be found who has mentioned this invio- 


lable cuſtom; which ſerves as a fundamental law to a | 


great kingdom? And yet, I think, I may lay it down 
as an indiſputable fact (tho I have not read every 
thing) it does not ſeem to me poſſible, that among ſo 
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the Long, to this preſent day, have applied them- 


ſelves to ſearch out proofs for maintaining the Sa- 


lic-law, not one ſhould have the, good fortune, 
among all the ancient writers, to find any paſſage 
which favours this law (whether written, or of na- 
ture) or which makes the leaſt alluſion to it. Of a)l 
the evidences alledged, there is not one but what 
is poſterior to the reign of Philip the Long, I am 
aware, that this ohjection has been already anſwered, 
by ſay ing that Marculphus, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the ſeventh century, has made mention of the 
Salic-law in his pleadings :. but this is putting the, 
change upon us. No one ever undertook to di- 
ſpute the exiſtence of. the Salic-law, if, by it, they 
mean the Salic or Salien- code in general: but the 
bulineſs is to prove the exiſtence of that particular 
law called the Salic-law, by which the females, 
before the reign of Philip the Long, were excluded 
from ſucceeding to the crown. It is certain, that 
Marculphus often makes mention of the firſt, but 
he docs not ſay a ſingle word of the ſecond, 
which is the law in diſpute. This unwritten law, 
or this inviolable cuſtom, muſt therefore be either 
grounded upon examples and precedents, wuich have 
eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt confirmed it, or we can- 
not know what to think of it. To which end, it 
mult be ſhewn, that before the reign of Philip thæ 
Long, there have been opportunities, in which the 
males and their deſcendants have been excluded from 
the crown by virtue of the Salic-law, or inviolable 
cuſtom; which remains {till to be examined. | 
To begin with the third race, from Hugh Capet 
to Philipthe Long, no ſuch occaſion could have of- 
tered ; for the Kings of that family ſucceeded from 
father to ſon. | 


* 
In all the ſecond race, it is not poſNble to find 


one example which favours the Salic-law, or this 


inviolable cuſtom. On thecontrary, we may bring 
precedents in favour of the women, as ſeveral 
Princes deſcended from Charlemagne by females, diſ- 
membered the French monarchy, and ſeized upon 
diverſe parts of the inheritance of that great Prince : 
but as it was at a time when there were only. two of 
the male iſſue of this Emperor living, viz. the 
Emperor Arnonl, who was a natural fon, and Charles 
the Simple, who might alſo be reputed fuch, I ſhall 
no longer inſiſt upon it. 3 1 

The firſt race affords us three precedents in favour 
of the cuſtom in diſpute. The daughters of Childe- 
bert, the firſt King of Paris, did not fucceed their 
father. Clotharius I got poſſeſſion of his brother's 
kingdom. Some little time after, Cherebert King of 
Paris, dying without male iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert 
and Chilperic, his brothets, divided the inheritance, 
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intirely excluding the daughters. In ſhort, Gontran 


having only one daughter, leſt the kingdom to his 
nephew Childebert II. If it could be proved that 
all this was in confequence of the Salic-law, or of 
an inviolable cuſtom, therè could be nothing ſtron- 
ger than theſe precedents; but unluckſly there is 
not one author before the reign of Philip the Long, 
who, on this occaſion, makes mention of the Salic- 
law, or of the cuſtom; indeed Mezerai, who wrote 
twelve hundred years aſter, roundly aſſerts, that Clo- 
tharius I. ſucceeded to his brother by virtue of the 
Salic-law, and that it is the firſt example found of 
this law being obſerved. But in giving an account 
of this fact, he ſays, Clotharius impriſoned his nieces, 
leſt they ſhould diſpute the inheritance of their fa- 


Cherebert : his brothers got poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom by force, and did not alledge the Salic- law to 


ther. The ſame thing happen'd in the ſucceſſion to 


maintain their right; and indeed, preſident Fauchet, 


convinced of the violence uſed on theſe two occa- 
ſions, gives up both theſe pretended precedents, to 


retrench himielf behind the third; which truly is 


many learned. men, who, from the time of Philip ; 1 Gontran, having only a daughter, 


Vol. I. 


adopted 
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Diss xx rar. adopted his nephew Childebert IT, and left him his 
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kingdom; but this daughter had taken the vell : 
beſide, as Gontran thought he had a right to leave 
the intire inheritance to Childebert II, without giv- 
ing any part to Clotharius IT (who was alfo his ne- 
phew, and brother to Childebert *) we may, in m 

opinion, from thence infer, that he did not thin 

himſelf ty'd down by any law, and that nothing 
was regulated with regard to the ſucceſſion. It may 
be objected, that Childebert, in making the elder of 
the two brothers his ſucceſſor, followed the direction 
of this law or cuſtom : but there is no ground for 
ſuch an aſſertion. The whole hiſtory of the firſt 
race ſhews, that primo-geniture gave noziprivilege, 
and that the kingdoms which hen oIoge ch 
French monarchy, were diviſive es re br 

thers +. However, it is not Mfficient to ſhew; that 


Gontran did any. thing agree with the pretended 
direction of ae law or Eoin; it HR alfo be 

roved he deſigned to coh&ffn' to this cuſtom or 
iow; which I think is impoſſiBI&* It had been quite 
another thing, had this law been perfectly known, or 
had this cuſtom been inconteſtably eſtabliſhed by ſe- 
veral preceding examples, which might have given 


us ground to imagine, that Gontran's deſign was to 
comply with it. If we examine thoroughly all: that 
paſs d, with relation to the ſucceſſion, during this 
firſt race, we ſhall find there was nothing eſtabliſhed 
on that head; and that violence and the ſword bore 
a greater ſhare than the laws. This is ſo true, that 
as father Daniel aſſerts, it was a doubt wherher the 
brother or the children were to be preferred: and 
this queſtion was not decided till long aſter the ſe- 
cond race had been eſtabliſhed. It then plainly ap- 
pears, from what Ihave already ſaid, that the opi- 
nion of there having been a law or cuſtom in France 
for excluding the females from ſucceeding to the 
crown, before the reign of Philip the Long, cannot 
be ſupported by any certain evidence or inconteſtable 


>*bro- | fact 


act. 

Having ſhewn what is the Salic-law, of which fo 
many people talk, without having a juſt idea of it, 
we ought, to makethis matter clear, acquaint our rea- 
ders how this law came to be eſtabliſhed in France : 
but that we may the better underſtand this, let us ex- 
amine this fragment of the genealogy of the French 
Kings, which will alſo ſerve to let us into the diſpute 
between Edward and Philip de Valois. 


St. Lewis King of France, 


| | 
Philip the Bold King of France. 
r eee 


arab 


Jane. John. Jane ' | Iabella. 
Poſth. Eudes d. | Margar, 


Poſth. 
of Burg. 


Lewis Hutin, who died in 13 16, left by his wife 


Clemence of Burgundy, but one only daughter, 
named Jane, who was very young : but the Queen, 
his dowager, being then with child, the crown was 
not diſpoſed of, waiting for her being delivered. The 
reaſon of this delay was, that in caſe the Queen 
bronght forth a ſon, the right of ſucceſſion belonged 
to him, not by virtue of the Salic-law, but by a law 
common to all nations, which prefers males to fe- 
males of the ſame degree. During this interval, the 
regency was alloted to Philip the Long, the elder of 
the late King's two brothers ; I ſay, the 8 was 
given him, in making uſe of father Daniel's terms, 
who does not tell us by whom it was given him. This 
Prince was, at that time, at Lyons, buſied in getting 
a conclave held for the election of a new Pope; which 
was the reaſon he did not arrive at Paris till three 
weeks after his brother's death. He found there was 
a 8 formed contrary to his intereſt, of 
which his uncle Charles, count de Valois, was the 
chief; who undertook to diſpute him the regency, 
and had even got poſſeſſion of the Louvre: but Phi- 
lip, on his arrival, found means to diſlodge him; and 
the very next morning calling the parliament, by the 
unanimous conſent of the lords and knights then pre- 
ſent, the regency was decreed him for eighteen years, 
in caſe the Queen was delivered of a Prince. 


| poſition, contra 


| were Princes of the blood, that this law was not 
However, as the Queen might poſſibly be brought | | 


Philip the Fair King of France. 1” CharksE, of Valok. 
1 — ä 1 
Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long © Charles the Fair Ifabella | 
K. of France. K. of France ** K. of France. Edward II. Philip de Valois 
K. of England. K. of France. 


— — | I 
Mary. Blanche Edward III. 


K. of England. 


* 


to bed of a daughter, Eudes, duke of Burgundy, 
maternal uncle of Jane, daughter of the late King, 
prepared to aſſert the rights of his niece. At length, 
the Queen was brought to bed of a Prince, named 
John, who died in a few days. Philip, then build- 
ing upon the Salic-law, pretended the crown was 
devolved to him. As he had a powerful party, and 
did not care to have his right diſputed, he repaired 
to Rheims to be crowned : but the duke of Burgun- 
dy greatly oppoſed this coronation, and proteſted 
againſt it in preſence of the peers, for maintaining 
the right of Jane, to whom, he inſiſted, the crown 
3 both by natural and civil right; and that, 
at leaſt, the coronation ought to be deferred till the 
claim of the young Princeſs was duly examined. 
"Tho? the count de Valois had accompanied. Philip to 
Rheims, yet it was known he was of the. duke of 
Burgundy's party, as was alſo Charles count de la 
Marche, the King's own brother, who left Rheims 
the morning before the ceremony of the coronation. 
If it could be proved that the Salic-law was acknow- 
ledged and admitted before that time, I allow the 
oppoſition of theſe Princes would have no great 
weight: but ſuch a proof being extremely difficult, 
as I have already ſhewn, we may infer, -by their op- 

to their, own interell, as they 


then looked upon as inconteſtable. 


* Rapin is miſtaken in making Childebert to be eldeſt brother of Clotharius IT. They were only oouſin · germans, ſons 


— TO 


of two 


brothers ; the firſt of Sigebert King of Auſtraſia ; and the other of Chilperic King of Neuſtria. So that his remark, that che eldeſt 


had uo privilege, &c. is not to the purpoſe here. 
+ Rapin did not ſeem to be of the opinion, that the ſu 
vernment of the Saxons, | 
Diſſertation. 
I Agathias 
foundation of 


| cceſſion was divided among all the brothers, in his diſſertation on the go- 
p. 158, 159, Neither indeed was it true, as appears in a citation from Mezerai, in p. 158, of the: ſame 


2 of it in expreſs terms; and the treaty between Gontran and Childebert, where it is 
; Ir agreement. Beſides, this law or cuſtom is to he conſidered as 
42 dominions, in prejudice of his own daughter, ſince there were three examp 


it is ſuppoſed, and made the 
+ eſtabliſhed, — Gontran diſpoſod 


es in fifteen years: 


bald's ſiſters, in 555. 2. Ot Childebert's two daughters in 558. 3. Of Cherebert's three daughters in 570. | 


Du Haillan ſays, Philip the Long had four daughters, whoſonames were Joanna, Margaret, Mary, and 


Blanch, 


The 


— 


i 


1. The exclufion of Theo- 
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Dumiel's hiſto- 
n of France. 


The duke of Burgund y's proteſt, and the de- 
parture of Prince Charles, gave Philip ſo much 
uneaſineſs, that he cauſed the gates of Rheims to 
be kept ſnut during all the ceremony of the coro- 
nation; either to prevent diſturbance, or appre- 
hending ſome other peers might alſo abſent them- 
ſelves. Few days after, he convened, at Paris, an 
aſſembly of a great number of the nobility, moſt 
of the prelates, and the moſt conſiderable citi- 
zens, together with the univerſity. It was by this 
convention, that the laws of the nation were exa- 
mined, and they gave ſentence, that the females 
were incapable of ſucceeding to the crown; which 
approved and ratified the coronation of Philip. 
It may very reaſonably be aſked, if ſuch an aſſem- 
bly was impowered to make this deciſion : but as 
the whole French nation acquieſced in it, it is to 
no purpoſe to inſiſt on the queſtion. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the French monarchy had been ſettled 
near nine hundred years, and this was the firſt time 


that the females were expreſly declared incapable of 


PIER 


ſucceeding to the crown. | | 
But notwithſtanding this deciſion, Queen Cle- 
mence, dowager of the late King; the count de la 


Marche, brother of the preſent 3 the count de Va- | 


lois, his uncle; the duke of Burgundy, a Prince of 


the blood, and their favourers, ſhewed their diſ- 


ſatisfaction to Philip's having aſcended the throne. 
This gave the new King no ſmall uneaſineſs, and to 


ſecure his quiet, he found means to win over the | 


duke of Burgundy, head of the faction, by giving 
him his eldeſt daughter, and the duchy of Burgundy, 
in marriage with her. This duke being thus taken 


off, the muy fell of itſelf; and the Salic-law was, 
0 


from thence forward, looked upon co-eval with the 
monarchy. But great care has been conſtantly taken, 
to confound the Salic-law in general, or a collec- 
tion of Salic-laws, with the particular Salic-law 
which excludes the females from ſucceeding to the 
crown. | 
Philip theLong dying after a ſhort reign, and leav- 
ing only daughters, Charles the Fair aſcended the 
throne, in prejudice to his nieces, without the leaft 
oppoſition. This was a ſecond deciſion in favour of 
the males; ſince which time, no one has ever taken 
upon him to diſpute the authority of the Salic- law. 
Thus was this famous law eſtabliſhed in France, 
tho none can ſay, whether Philip the Long, in 
grounding his pretenſions on it, laid the ſtreſs upon 
the ſixth paragraph of title ſixty- two of the Salic- 
law, or on inviolable cuſtom. What we my 


_ almoſt venture to aſſert, is, that the French, in thoſe 


days, could have but very confuſed notions of this 
law: ſince, notwithſtanding it has, from that time, 
been allowed of inconteſtable authority, the moſt 
able men of that nation do not agree on this ſubject. 

I now come to the famous diſpute between Philip 
de Valois and Edward the third. Charles the Fair, 


dying in February 1328, without male iſſue, and 


ving his Queen with child, the fame rule was ob- 


| ſerved as at the death of Lewis Hutin ; that is, the 


delivery of the Queen was to he previous to the dif- 
poſal of the crown. She was then ſeven. months 
gone; it was however neceſſary to name a regent for 
taking care of the government till the Queen had 
compleated her full time. This cauſed a great dit- 
ference, with relation to the regency, between Ed- 
ward the third, nephew of Charles the Fair, by his mo- 
ther, and Philip de Valois firſt-coſin to the ſame 
King. This was an affair of very great weight ; not 
only the regency muſt neceſſarily be of long dura- 
tion, in caſe the Queen was delivered of a Prince, 
but it was eaſy to perceive, that the judgment given, 
with relation to the regency, would, in a great mea- 


ſure, determine the ſueceſſion to the crown, if the 


Queen gave birth to a daughter. It was for this rea- 
ſon that the affair was very warmly pleaded on ei- 


ther ſide; not befote the ſtates-general, as ſome Disszxr ar- 


have aſſerted without any foundation, but before 
an aſſembly of the great men of the kingdom, con- 
vened for this only ſubject. Edward grounded his 
right upon being the neareſt male relation to the late 
King. Philip built his upon the Salic-law, which, 
according to his aſſertion, excluded not only the fe- 
males, but all their iſſue, from ſucceeding to the 
crown, and conſequently to the regency. As to the 
latter, the ſuit was decided in favour of Philip, who 
upon the Queen's being delivered of a daughter in 
April, got himſelf crowned. As Edward did not 
undertake to aſſert his right 'till ſome years after, 
the regency was quite out of the queſtion; and the 
diſpute was for the crown itſelf, All the French 
hiſtorians have treated Edward's pretenſions as chi- 
merical, while, on the other hand, the Engliſh au- 
thors exclaim againſt the injuſtice done him. We 
_ therefore-to' examine the right of both parties 
abſtracted from all events, and Philip's poſſeſſion. 
It is thus only we can form a right judgment of the 


Juſtice or injuſtice of the war occaſioned by theſe dif- 


terent pretenſions; and whether there were not, on 
each fide, as it is my opinion, ſufficient reaſons 
both for the attack and defenſe. | | 
To form a clear idea of this queſtion, we muſt con- 
ſider the point diſputed by the two Kings was nor, 
whether there was ſuch a law as the Salic-law exiſt- 
ing, by which the females were excluded from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of France : whether this law 
was real or chimerical, it was equally the intereſt 
of the two Kings to make uſe of it, as it was the 
only baſis for the pretenſions of each. Without this 
law, the crown would indiſputably have been the 
right of Jane, daughter of Lewis Hutin, and the 


two laſt Kings would conſequently have been uſur- 


pers: beſide, had there been no Salic-law, both 
Philip and Edward would-evidetitly have been ex- 
cluded by the daughters of the three laſt Kings, 
ſons of Philip the Fair; the only queſtion there- 
fore was, if the Salic-law was limited to the 
perſons of the females, or whether it extended to 
their poſterity. This queſtion was intirely new; 


it had never been decided, as there never had 


been, from the beginning of the monarchy, one op- 
portunity offered for the moving it. Philip main- 
tained, that Edward could have no pretenſion to 
the crown, but by right of repreſentation, being 
the ſon of Iſabella ; and repreſenting a woman, he 


could not gain by her a title which ſhe-had not. 


But Edward was too much upon his guard, to 
ground his right upon that of repreſentation ; he, 
on the contrary, infiſted upon the nearneſs of blood, 
and maintained that the crown devolved to him as the 
next male heir capable of ſucceeding. 

It does not, indeed, appear, what advantage a 
right of repreſentation could be to Edward, which 
is only to place a relation at a greater diſtance in 
the degree of the perſon repreſented. The Eng- 
liſh monarch had no occaſion to be nearer, as he 
was the nephew of the laſt King ; and Philip de 
Valois but his firſt couſin. And we accordingly 
find in all the pieces, which relate to this affair, 
collected by Rymer, that he conſtantly inſiſted on 
proximity of blood; and there is not one which 


makes mention of a right of repreſentation. But 
the French authors, who have handled this ſubject, 
have, - notwithſtanding, thought fit to combat this 
fantom, and ground their arguments upon the 
invalidity of repreſentation, tho Edward never 
made uſe of it. The Engliſh authors have, on 
their fide, fallen into as great an error, in violently 
attacking the exiſtence of the Salic-law, or in 

employing very idle arguments to prove the injuſ- 


tice of fuch a law, without reflecting that is was 


of no lefs uſe to Edward, than it was-to Philip. 
Wyereſore we may venture to ſay, of both the ger 
| and 
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Diss 


LTAT: and the other, that neither have well underſtood, 
nor rightly ſtated the queſtion. | 


to interpret the Salic-l w, and to make, ſuch 


| — 6 be very ſolid reaſons for excluding the females, 
t 


vaniſhed. That the Oſtrogoths of Italy, who ob- 


on this 


But not to deviate from the queſtion, and to 
clear this matter as much as poſſible, let us fancy 
ourſelves in the times of this celebrated diſpute, 
and conſider it, as hitherto never decided. Every 
one was then at liberty, that is, before any deciſion, 


comments upon it as he thought proper, without 
danger of being taxed with temerity: whereas 
nothing could now be more ridiculous, than to 
diſpute about the interpretation of a law, which the 
French have acknowledged and admitted in the full 
extent then given it by Philip, and according to 
which they have ever ſince been determined. 
This being ſuppoſed 3 to have judged in thoſe 
days of this new queſtion, it would have been ne- 
ceflary thoroughly to have underſtood the ſenſe 
of the Salic-law, of the exiſtence of which there 
was, as I have ſhewn, ſome reaſon to doubt. But 
in even allowing its exiſtence, they muſt then have 
decided cirner from the paragraph of the Salic- 
code, „de Terra vero Salica”, which gave not the 
leaſt light into the queſtion litigated; or from the in- 
violable cuſtom, continued in France for nine hundred 
years, tho* no opportunity had ever offer'd in that 
time for the putting it in uſe. On which ſoever 
of theſe two foundations they would have formed 
a judgment, very great difficulties muſt neceſſarily 
have occured. Could they have faid, that, by the 
paragraph, de Terra Salica, the male iſſue of the 
temale ought evidently to be excluded from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown? Was it inconteſtably ma- 
nifeſt, that this law, which had been ſo long out 
of uſe with regard to the Salic-lands, or lands of 
the nobility, {till retained its full force with relation 
to the crown? On the other hand, had the cuſtom 
been taken for the baſis of an opinion, by what 
means ſhould the ſenſe of thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed 
this cuſtom, whoever they were, have been diſco- 
vered, to have been certain, whether their deſign 
was to exclude the deſcendants from fernales as 
well as the females themſelves? there were no ex- 
amples, no precedents to direct a judgment, as the 
{ame caſe. never before happened, It would then 
be raſh, in my opinion, at this time of day, to 
condemn, after an abſolute manner, either one 
or other of theſe rival Princes; and it would be 
ſtill a greater temerity to conclude that either of 
them made idle pretenſions : ſuch concluſion would 
be ſo much the more unreaſonable, as each Prince 
ſupported. his right by plauſible arguments, if a 
part of theſe arguments has not been ſince made 
tor them. However the ſubſtance is as follows: 
Edward inſiſted upon the deciſion hitherto made, 
with reference to the Salic-law, being reſtrictive to 
the perſons of the females, and not being extenſible 
to their male iſſue, without proof alledged, that it 
was ſo intended by that law: but, that ſuch proof 
was impoſſible, conſidering the time elapſed from 
its eſtabliſhment, to that which offered the firſt op- 
portunity of putting it in uſe: that indeed there 


both from the weakneſs of the ſex, and the genius of 
the French nation, which would never hazard the 
welfare of the kingdom to the government of a wo- 
man; but that, as to their male iſſue, theſe reaſons 


2 
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ſerved the ſame cuſtom, afforded like exa 6 
which is a proof, that the excluſion of the females ma 
 ſubſiſt, without excluding their male deſcendants, 
that after the death of T heodoric, his daughter Ama- 
lazonta did nor ſucceed on account of her ſex; but that 
did not hinder her ſon Athalaric being placed upon 
the throne of his grandfather tho? an intant (1), To 
this he ſubjoin'd, that the Salic-law was an ex- 
traordinary law, contrary both to civil and natural 
right, and ought therefore to be rather reſtrained to 
reaſonable bounds, than extended; as if the females 
of the royal family, were to be puniſhed for ſome 
enormous crime which required, vengeance bein 
intailed upon their whole poſterity : That it the 
French nation looked upon women as unworthy, or 
as incapable of governing them, he readily acquieſced, 
he did not undertake to oppoſe ſuch a law. But, 
what had the royal daughters of France done to de. 
ſerve ſuffering, even in their poſterity, a puniſh- 
ment, from which all the daughters of French peers, 
and of other great men of France, were exempt, as 
were their deſcendants? In a word, by interpreting 
the Salic-law, ſo as to deprive the male. iſſue of a 
right acquired from nature, was making a new 
law under pretence of explaining an original one. 
Philip anſwer'd, that notwithſtanding Edward 
acknowledged the authority of the Salic-law, he was 
very much deceived in limiting the ſcope of that law, 
to the providing that the kingdom of France ſhould 
not fall under the government of a woman. That it 
had another view no leſs eſſential ; which was, to 
prevent the crown going to ſtrange families : that 
the French nation, tho' willing to ſubmit to Hugh 
Capet, and his family, did not deſign to be ſubject to 
any other race(2) :t hat to admit a foreign Sovereign, 
it would be neceſſary to make new compacts : that 
this intention of the French was manifeſt, by their 
not looking upon the iſſue of the royal Princeſſes of 
France, as preſumptive heirs to the crown (3): that, 
by conſequence, the next heir-male was not indif- 
ferently to ſucceed, but the next heir-male, deſcend- 
ed from Hugh Capet, by the male-line. - 
It is furprizing that, among ſo many authors 
who have written on this famons conteſt, that not one, 
at leaſt that I have met with, except father Daniel, 
ſeems to underſtand the ſtate of the queſtion be- 
tween the two Kings. They have all amuſed them- 
ſelves in combating fantoms, or with furniſhing 
the reſpective parties with arguments which are not 
to the point, and even with thoſe which are con- 
trary to their intereſts. Some put into the mouth of 
Philip very forcible arguments againſt the right of 
repreſentation, and yet it is certain Edward never 
ſet up this right : others again make Edward ar- 
gue very plauſibly againſt the Salic-law, and yet it 
was evidently his intereſt to ſupport it. This per- 
ſuades me, that the ſpeech which Paul Emilius ſets 
down, as 2 by Robert d' Artois to maintain 
Philip's right, is a mere invention of the hiſtorian, 
ſince the orator does not keep within the bounds of 
the real ſtate of the caſez tho? in all probability, 
Robert d' Artois was not ignorant of the ſtate of the 
diſpute. Paſquier, as great a lawyer, and as well 
verſed in the hiſtory of France as he was ; in a 
word, all the authors, French and Engliſh, have 
ſtrayed in the ſame manner. As to father Daniel, 
after he has very rightly ſtated the caſe, and as con- 


— 


ciſely ſummed up the arguments of Philip de Valois, 


—— 


FOE” 1 ) Some writers, who did not know thrt the diſpute between Philip and Edward was about the excluſion of the males deſcended 
of females, and not about ſhutting out the females, have alledged this example on Philip's fide. 


(2) It would 
ciating the ſons in the 


. * 


haps be pretty difficulr to prove this engagement of the French towards the family of Hugh 

2 fives ofthe fathers, race by the firſt Kings of this third race | 7 Ga 
tended engagement, which father Daniel only ſays was probable. 8 
(3) It is a queſtion, whether this can be ſaid, with any certainty, wi 
Long; at leaſt it is extremely doubtſul with regard to the ſecgnd race. 


. The aſſo- 
» ſeems to intimate that they laid no grear ſtreſs 


ith relation to the times prior to the reign of Philip the 
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ok X. 
rar. without giving his own opinion, in the ſequel of 
WA his hiſtory, he treats Edward's claim as a chimera *. 
There never was any ſentence given in this ſuit 
with relation to the crown ; the judgment was with 
regard to the regency: only. We mult allow, that 
in the latter, Phitip had a great advantage; as the 
judges were all his friends and relations, and his 
competitor both a ſtranger and a minor. Philip 
afterwards imagined, from the example of Philip the 
Long, that the ſame ſentence which had awarded 
him the regency, gave him a right to be crowned, 
and it was by this that the queſtion was really de- 
cided. He was fo fully poſſeſſed with his having the 
right on his ſide, that he cauſed the hands and feet 
of a burgher of Compiegne to be cut off, for having 
dared to aver, that Edward had a better claim. 
We cannot ſay what would have been determined 
had the ſuit been referred to the ſtates general of the 
kingdom, as it was the opinion of many, that i: 
was the only method firmly to eſtabliſh the right o 
Philip. All that can be aſſerted is, that the fixing, 
the Salic-law, in favour of Philip the Long, and its 
confirmation by raiſing Charles the Fair to the throne, 
could have been no way injurious to Edward. The 
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only queſtion was, whether the Salic-law was to be Disezarar., 


reſtricted to the perſons of the females, or extended . X 
to their iſſue, and this had never before been decide. 


My view in what I have ſaid, both with relation” * © 


to the Salic-law, and to the diſpute between the'two ' 
Kings was, firſt, to ſet the generality of people 
right in their notions of this affair; 2. To ſhew the ' 
real ground of the difference between the twocrowhs. ' 
3. To demonſtrate that this queſtion was attended 
with difficulties, and that it was not eaſy to decide 
by law; 4. and laſtly, That the two Kings were re- 
lpectively furniſhed with plauſible arguments, and 
chat conſequently it was a lawful ground for a fuit. 
This I could not do in the body ot the work, wirht + 
out having too long interrupted the courſe of the 
hiſtory. As the war, which was the conſequence of 
this diſpute, laſted a very conſiderable time, and was 
renewed by ſevcral of Edward's ſucceſſors, I thought 
that giving the original groun of it, might not be 
Jiſagrecable to my readers. We may even ſay, that 
this quarrel is not yct terminated; for the Kings 
of England, ever ſince the time of Edward III, 


have taken, and, at this day take, the title ol King d 


of France. 


* 


L 


l 


ſaw) ſtates the Caſe exactly as he does. 


— 


— * * 


* It is certain, that Rapin, in aſſerting that all the French and Engliſh authors underſtood not the ſtate of the queſtion between 
the two Kings, was miſtaken ; for of the French, Vertot in his diſſertation on the Salic-law (which Rapin, it is plain, never 
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Nick. II. DWARD III having finiſhed his glorious 
A' 1377. courſe, Richard his grandſon, as repreſenta- 
hymns tive of his father the late Prince of Wales, had 
* bre. a a natural right to aſcend the throne. Notwithſtand- 
15 n ing Edward himſelf had thus regulated the ſucceſ- 
dipute him ſion, yet there were not a few who apprehended 
the crown. the performance of his laſt will meeting with con- 
Grounds of ſiderable obſtacles. Richard had three uncles, who 
bu. might have diſputed him the crown, and ſupported 
their pretenſions with ſuch ſpecious arguments, as 


10 1 
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would have employed them. This young Prince 
could not ind the throne, but by a right of re- 
Preſentation, for which there had been no precedent ; 
at leaſt, with relation to the crown, from the time 
of the Norman conqueſt. However juſt this 
right is with refpect to private perſons by the ge- 
neral direction of the law, it does not thence ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that it is inconteſtable with regard 
to the crown. In France, for inſtance, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom is not regulated by the 
laws which direct Kee of private inheritances. In 
Spain, the Kings, who for an age paſſed had 2 
ſeſſed the crown of Caſtile, were deſcended from 
a Prince who had obtained it in prejudice to his 
nephews. He who then actually wore that dia- 
dem, was a natural ſon; tho', among private peo- 
ple, a baſtard has no right to the inheritance of 
is father. In- Artois, an aunt was by the judg- 
ment of the peers of France, preferred to à ne- 
phew, repreſentative of his father. A quite con- 
trary ſentence, pronounced in the ſame court, with 
regard to Britany, occaſioned a war in that duchy, 
which was at length ended to the advantage of the 


ce wacſſſſt. i 
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might have been capable of deceiving, if they 
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RICHARD II Sur- named of Bou RDEAUx, Twelfth 


King of ENGLAND ſince the ConquesT. 


uncle, contrary to the intereſt of the niece; and in Ric. II. 
which Edward himſelf ſupported the claim of Au“ 1377. 
the former. This alone was ſufficient, to give tg 
duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the three brothers, 

a plauſible pretence, had he had any deſign to 

ſeize upon the crown, as the late Prince of Wales 

his brother, even the K ing his father, and all Eng- 

land had ſuſpected. To this we may add, that 

Richard's age, who was but in his eleventh year, 

and the expiration of the truce with France, ſeemed 

to furniſh the duke with new reaſons for making 

the demand of a crown, which he was.much better 

able to defend than a child of Richard's tender age. 

But on the other hand, if the duke of Lancaſter 

had ever entertained ſuch a thought, it -is poſſible 

he might have been diverted from it, by reflecting 

on the temper the Engliſh - were in, with regard 

to young Richard, he being extreamly dear to them 

on account of the memory of his illuſtrious father; 

beſide his grandfather having appointed him his 

ſucceſſor. Whether theſe reflections prevented his 

uncles taking the advantage given them by his 

youth, or whether they acted from the pure motives 

of moderation and juſtice, they were ſo far from 
endeavouring to ſupplant him, they were the firſt Richard's un- 
who did him homage. The duke of Lancaſter, 2 * 
who, in England, had the title of King of Caſtile, 1. oe his my 
confined his ambſrion to the government of the right, 
kingdom during ' Richard's minority; and the 

Princes, his brothers, were equally inclined to fulfil 

the laſt will of the King their father. Thus all ap- 
prehenſions being vaniſhed, Richard was crowned *, Richard is 
without oppoſition, the ſixteenth of July, four and crown'd. 


twenty days after the death of Edward, 
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At Weſtminſter, by Simon Sudbury archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
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It is upon this coronation, that hiſtory makes 
Ax' 1377. the firſt mention of a champion, armed cap-a-pee 
WA entering Weſtminſter-hall, where the King was at 
The King's Qjnner, and throwing down his gauntlet, challeng- 
— ing all who durſt diſpute the King's lawful right 

to the crown. The origin of this cuſtom, _ 
up to this day, is not known, but it is certainly 
of greater antiquity than Richard IT's coronation, 
ſince Sir John Dimmock, who then appeared as 
champion, claimed it as a right belonging to a 
manor + he held in Lincolnſhire. 

Immediately after this ſolemnity, the young 
King created his uncle Thomas of Woodſtock 
earl of Buckingham; Guiſchard d' Angouleme, 
who had been his tutor, earl of Huntingdon ; 
Thomas Mowbray earl of Nottingham, and 
Henry Piercy, who was earl marſhal, carl of 
| Northumberland.* 

The Englih The truce Edward had made with France ex- 
negligent pired the firſt of April, yet the Engliſh had not 
with relation made the leaſt preparations for renewing the war. 
to the war. Whether this negligence was owing to the illneſs 
of the late King, or whether they had very in- 
judiciouſly flattered themſelves that France, ſatis- 
fied” with the advantage ſhe had gained, would 
remain quiet, they were in England in a ſurprizing 
lecurity as to this point: but it was quite other- 
wiſe in France, where Charles V was extremely 
alert in making his preparations to take advan- 
tage of this indolence of the Engliſh, As ſoon as 
this monarch was informed of Edward's being no 
longer in a condition to act, he gave orders for 
the levying troops on every hand; and was, at 
the news of his death, ready to ſend five different 
Charles V. armies into the field. The firſt he ordered to 
raifes five ar. Guienne, that he might entirely clear that province 
88 of the Engliſh ; the ſecond he ſent into Auvergne; 
the third into Britany ; the fourth into Artois, and 


conferred. 


kept the fifth with him, that he might be able to | 


ſend ſuccours where they were wanted by the others. 
©  Bxfide theſe armies he alſo ſet out a conſiderable 
2 N fleet, order'd to inſult the Engliſh coaſts. As the 
5 e Eng: Engliſh were no way prepared, the French landed 
land. in ſeveral places, burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, 
Dartmouth, Plimouth, and defeated ſome troops 
the prior of Lewis had got together to put a 
ſtop to their ravaging: at Winchelſea they were 
beaten back; but they landed in the iſle of Wight, 
and made the inhabitants pay a ranſom ; and after 
having vainly attempted to take the caſtle of Carelſ- 
brook, || they went off laden with booty. 


Tip King's All this happened while the Engliſh were buſted 
—_— in placing Richard on the throne, as an affair 


care of the go- much more urgent: however, there were neither 
vernment. troops nor fleet in readineſs to repel the enemy. 
As the King was not himſelf of age to hold 0 
reins of government, his uncles, the duke of Lan- 
caſter, and the earl of Cambridge, took upon 
themſelves the adminiſtration of affairs until the 
meeting of the parliament, which was not to be 
until October. They durſt not however make uſe 
of the authority they had aſſumed, but with very 
great circumſpection, leaſt it might 
diſadvantage in the approaching ſeſſion of bac. 
ment. The duke of Lancaſter was not beloved; 
he was charged with having abuſed his 


power | ved the duke of Lancaſter of the 


of ENGLAND. Boo 


tineſs : he had above all drawn upon himſelf 

hatred of the city of London, 5 making 5 Ae 
citizens ſuffer for the commotion which happen'd 2 
on Wickliff's account : tho? he had, ſince the death 

of his father, reconciled himſelf to the city, yet 

this was look'd upon as the effect of policy only, 

and it was fear'd he would relapſe into his for- 

mer diſdainful manner of behaviour, if he was en- 

truſted with the care of the government, Know- 

ing very well what the people thought of him, 

he 8 with great warineſs, as he appre- 
hended his being excluded from the regency, to 

which he aſpired: but all his care was not ſuffi- 

cient to prevent the murmurs of the people, who Th. | 
were prejudiced againſt him. They openly com- mane © 
plained of the two Princes having neglected to their neglg, 
protect the coaſts, without conſidering they had 

neither troops, ſhips, money, nor any lawtul au- 
thority to raiſe extraordinary ſupplies. Another he g 
accident did them a great injury in the minds of furprie du 
the people. The Scots having ſeiz d Roxborough borough, 
caſtle by ſurprize, it was attributed to the re- 
miſſneſs of thoſe at the helm of government. 

The firſt care of the parliament, which met in The K 
October, was to regulate the adminiſtration during ment "ary 
the King's minority: to which end they appointed nates regent; 
the King ſeveral governors for his education, and 
| put the government of the kingdom into the hands 
of his three uncles; to whom they join'd ſome 
biſhops and temporal lords. This care proceeded 
from the danger of entruſting the perſon and affairs 
of a young monarch to the ſole direction of his 
neareſt relations, who might, in their adminiſtra- 
tion, be too ſelf. intereſted in their views. This 
was a ſubject of great mortification to the three 
princes, but eſpecially to the duke of Lancaſter, 
who had flatter'd himſelf with the hopes of being 
ſole Regent. 

This affair being ſettled, the parliament granted and grantstle 
the King a ſubſidy for maintaining the war, but Xinga f 
added this conditional clauſe (which ſhew'd how "Pn 
much they would be on their guard during the | 
King's minority) that the money ſhould be depoſited . 
in the hands of Philpot and Walworth, two no- 
ted aldermen of London, who were enjoined to 
ſee this was no otherwiſe employed than in repel- 
ling the French and Caſtilians, in league againſt 
England. The parliament, moreover, declared that 
the ſubſidy granted ſhould be no precedent ; and 
that for the future, the ſettled revenues of the 
crown ſhould be apply'd to the defraying the 
expences of the King's-houſe, and the charge of | 
| the war. After this, Alice Pierce, favourite of Alice Pierce 
the late King, being accuſed & in parliament, and baniſhed. 
convicted -of ſeveral miſdemeanors, was by that 
body condemned to baniſhment, and all her effects 
were confiſcated to the King's uſe : but this wo- 
man, who wanted neither ſenſe nor addreſs, ſoon 
found means to be recalled, and to get all her 
effects reſtored. Before this parliament broke up, 
Richard confirmed King John's two charters, and 
gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts made with 


ove to their | relation to the differences between England and the 


court of Rome. i | 
It was without reaſon the Engliſh had depri- Ax' 137" 
power of Violent pro- 


towards the latter end of the laſt reign, and of | governing as he thought fit; this prince was of a cedure af the 


having treated the ſubjects with too great haugh- 


haughty and ſevere temper, and ſhew'd but very my 28 


— 


+ For his manor of Scrivelby. This honour was diſputed by Sir Baldwin Frevile for his caſtle of Tamworth ; but it was ad. 


judged to Dimmock. 


* He performed the Office of Earl-marſhal, at the coronation, by writ from the King, ſaving to every one their right; becauſe 
that office was claimed by Margaret, Heireſs of 'Thomas Brotherton, late earl of Norfolk, and marſhal of England. | 

| Bravely defended by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, a knight of Eſſex. Wall. p. 199. Tyrrel p. 831. By reaſon of theſe invaſions, or- 
ders were iſſued out for arming the clergy. Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. VII. 8 


{ She was impeached on the following articles, 1. That, in 
be recalled from Ireland, where he was ſent: and, 2d, That 


pounds, due from Richard Lyons to the Exchequer ; and further, procured him a grant of a thouſand marks, as a gift. 


169. 
the time of Edvard III, ſhe 


ed Sir Nicholas Dagworth to 
ſhe procured from the ſame 


ing a remittance of three hundred 


little 


1 
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little regard to his inferiors, eſpecially where his 
intereſt was concerned. Immediately after the break- | 
ing up of the parliament, he gave an inſtance of 
his violent temper, by an action which ſhewed 
what he was capable of had he been intruſted 
with the ſole authority. As he had pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Caſtile, he thought it might 
turn to his advantage to gain over the. young | 
count de Denia (a Caſtilian nobleman then in Lon- 
don) to his intereſt, The father of this young 
count had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
Najara, by two Engliſh knights *, and brought 
over to England, where he remain'd ſeveral years 
in the cuſtody. of the gentlemen who had taken 
him. At length, leaving his ſon hoſtage, he was 
ermitted to return to his own country, where he 
died before his ranſom was paid. The duke of 
Lancaſter, hoping to make friends in Caſtile, by 
means of this young count, then a priſoner, pro- 
cured the King's order to the two knights, for his 
being ſet at liberty: but as there was no mention 
of paying his ranſom, they (having obtain'd his 
promiſe not to diſcover himſelf) concealed their 
priſoner. The duke of Lancaſter, incens'd at this 
diſobedience, ſent the two knights to the tower, 
from whence they, however, found means to eſ- 
cape, and took refuge in the church of Weſtmin- 
ſter: but this azyle was not ſufficient to ſkreen 
them; the duke of Lancaſter ſending ſoldiers to 
force them hence, one of theſe fugitives was ta ken, 
and the other endeavouring to defend himſelf, was, 
together with a monk, who too warmly took his 
part, ſlain on the ſpot. The archbiſhop excom- 
municated all who had any hand in infringing the 
rivileges of the church : but the duke's power 
binder d this affair being carried to a greater 
length. Some time after, the King taking upon 
him the payment of the ranſom tor the Spaniſh 
count, this young nobleman, to every ones great 
ſurprize, was found (that he might not be forced 
to break his word) diſguis'd in his livery to whom 
he had engaged his honour. 

The duke of Lancaſter, diſguſted at the ſubſidy 
granted by parliament being in the hands of two 
citizens of London, was very dilatory in ſetting 
out a proper fleet to defend the coaſts, This wil- 
ful neglect occaſioned great complaints: but he 
excugd the delay, by alledging he could form no 
plan, as he feard it might be rejected by thoſe 
who had the diſpoſal of the money. In ſhort, he 
was fo very urgent with the other regents on this 
head, that the two aldermen were ordered to pay 
the money, depoſited with them, into the duke's 
hands. On his ſide, he promiſed to ſee the coaſts 
better guarded, and the merchant ſhips protected. 
He was not, however, very expeditious in ſetting 
out a fleet, as he waited the arrival of ſome ſhips 
from Bayonne, which were to join thoſe he was 
equipping. | | 

While this naval force was making ready, the 

earls of Arundel and Salisbury were order'd to go 
5 to Normandy, and take poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, 
which the King of Navarre had promiſed to put 
into the hands of the Engliſh. Scarcely had th 
left the coaſts of England, when they tell in with 
ſome Spaniſh men of war, which engaged them 
very ſmartly, and did them ſome damage: but, 
rotwithſtanding, they placed a gariſon in Cherbourg, 
which open'd to the Engliſh an entry into Norman- 
dy, as the poſſeſſion of Calais did into Picardy. | 

While the fleet, deſigned to guard the coaſts, 
was ſtill equipping, a Scots pirate, named Mercer, 
finding the Engliſh neglected the care of the nor- 


thern coaſts of the kingdom, entered the harbour 


of Scarborough, and made prize of what merchant- R1en. II. 
men were lying in that ſea- port. This ſucceſs tai- Ax' 1378. 
ſing his hopes, he for a long time cruiſed in thoſe w=—= 
ſeas, and took conſiderable prizes. The damage 
the merchants ſuffer'd, by Mercer's means, re- 
doubled the complaints againſt the duke of Lanca- 
ſter, who ſo very ill complied with his promiſes. 
Philpot, already mentioned, incens'd to ſee the 
merchants expoſed to the inſults of this pirate, un- 
dertook, at his own expence, what the duke had 
neglected to do at that of the publick ; and fitting He is taken 
out ſome ſhips, on board of which he put a thou- b an alder- 
ſand men, he went in chaſe of the Scots pirate, - wa — 
; on. 

whom he came up with, engaged, took, and re- 
turned in triumph to London. This action, which 
gain'd him the general applauſe of the people, 
diſpleaſed the regents, who looked upon it of N 
gerous conſequence to ſuffer a private man entering 
upon ſuch an action, without leave from the go- 
vernment; but he gave ſuch good reaſons, after 
lo. modeſt a manner, in juſtification of his enter- 
prize, that he was acquitted, 
The 2322 which met in October 1378, Schiſm in 
was for ſome time taken up with the new ſchiſm the church. 
occaſioned in the church by the double election | 
of, Pope Urban VI, and Clement VII. France 
declared for Clement, which, poſſibly, was the 
reaſon of the Engliſh ſiding with Urban. How- 
ever as the fact is ſtated, even by the partiſans of 
Clement, we cannot but diſcover that his election 
_ very irregular. The origin of this ſchiſin was 
thus : | 

Gregory XI leaving Avignon, upon ſome pre- Origin of 
tended revelations, to fix his reſidence at Rome, this ſchiſm. 
died the ſeventh of March 1378. The number 
of Cardinals, at that time, was twenty-three, of 
which fix continued at Avignon, one was on a 


legation, and the ſixteen others, of whom twelve 


were French, and tour Italian, at the time of Gre- 
gory's death, were at Rome. Theſe entering the 
conclave, to procced to the election of a new Pon- 
tiff, found themſelves greatly embarraſſed. Their 
deſign was to elect a Pope of the French nation: 
but as they foreſaw the people of Rome would 
oppoſe it, they reſolved to give them an appa- 
rent ſatisfaction, and pretended to ele& an Italian, 
However, they firſt came to an agreement among 
themſelves to elect another, as ſoon as they had 
full liberty, who ſhould be the real Pope; a plan, 
which could hardly fail of producing a ſchiſm. 
According, to this agreement, of which we could 
rever have had any certain knowledge if not from 
their own evidence, they elected the biſhop of 
Bary, a Neapolitan, who took the name of Ur- 
ban VI. This election was communicated to all 
chriſtian princes, as canonical, by the cardinals who 
made it, and who themſelves, for ſome time, ac- 
knowledged Urban head of the church : but, not- 
withſtanding, whether in conſequence of their 
agreement, or, as ſome authors aſſert, from Ur- 
ban's being too haughty in his behaviour towards 
them, theſe very cardinals, under pretence of avoid- 
ing the great heats, left Rome, met at Anagnia, 


and elected one of the cardinals of Avignon, who 


took the name of Clement VII. Theſe different 
elections, made by the ſame perſons, long buſied 
the moſt celebrated divines of Europe, and oc- 
caſioned a ſchiſm which laſted thirty years. It is 
nothing furprizing, that ſo much difficulty was 


| found in deciding which of theſe two Popes was 


the head of the church: it had been much eaſter to 
have found ſolid reaſons for rejecting both. This 
ſchiſm, notwithſtanding, divided all chriſtendom, 
every particular ſtate declaring for one or other of 


Robert Hawl and John Shakel ; Haw), his ſervant, and a monk were killed, 


theſe 


— — —„— 
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Box X. 


Rich. IL theſe Popes, not from a conviction of the right of 
A' 1378. either party, but from political reaſons. France, 
A uvboſe intereſt it was to have the Pope reſide at 
Avignon, ſided with Clement, and, from a contrary 
reaſon, England thought it more her intereſt to ad- 

here to the Pope of Rome. | 
The duke of While the two Popes were launching their ſpiri- 
Lancaſter un- tual thunder againſt each other, the duke of Lan- 
3 15 . caſter finiſhed the naval preparations, in which he 
ore tne duke had been ſo long buſied. Nis deſign was not only 


duke, and were getting ready with all poſſible ex- RIch. II. 

pedition. Ax' 1350 
The King of France, in the mean while, was 8 

taking meaſures to avert the ſtorm he ſaw gather- The Scots 

ing, by engaging the Scots to make a diverſion, bee upon 

and by giving the Engliſh ſo much buſineſs at ck. 

home, as might 3 their ſending forces out of 

the iſland. The King of Scots, prevailed upon by 

the preſents and promiſes of this Prince, on a ſud- 

den, broke the truce, and ſurprized the caſtle of 


CIP. to guard the coaſts, as he had promis d; he had an 
expedition in view of much greater conſequence, 
which was, to reſtore the duke of Britany, whom 
the King of France had driven out of his country, 
by the connivance of the Briton noblemen gained 
over to his intereſt, The unfortunate Prince, finding 
himſelf deſerted by moſt of his ſubjects, went to 
England, towards the latter end of Edward III's 
reign, to require aſſiſtance ; but loſing this reſource 
by the death of his father-in-law, he ſought an azyle 
with his kinſman and ally, the earl ot Flanders ; 
while he reſided in this couniry, an envoy from 
France, in his way to Scotland, was ſtopp'd in 
Flanders by the ears orders. Charles, pretending 
this was done by the duke's inſtigation, inſiſted 
upon his being removed from that court; but the 
ear], who did not think his being vaſſal to the 
crown of France obliged him to ſuch condeſcenſion, 
by his refuſal, furniſhed the French King with a 
colour, which, 'tis probable, he ſought to revenge 
himſelf on the duke by another method. He ſent 
an army into Britany, that he might completely 
ſpoil this unfortunate Prince, who was in no condi- 
tion to withſtand him. It was too much the inte- 
reſt of England to ſupport him, not to make ſome 
effort in his behalf. The duke of Lancaſter's fleet 
being ready to ſet out to ſea, he went himſelf on 
board, ſhaped his courſe for Britany, and laid ſiege 
to St. Malo. But du Gueſclin, who commanded 
the French army on that ſide, raiſed him ſo many 
ohſtacles, that he was obliged to give over his en- 
terprize. | 
This ill fucceſs might have diſcouraged the Eng- 
e Iiſh, had not the duke of Britany come to . 
to put Breſt and offered the King to give him up Breſt during 
into the hands the war, on condition he was furniſhed with neceſ- 
1 fary ſupplies. So advantageous an offer gave the 
King's council new hopes, as they would be in a 
condition to make a powertul diverſion on that ſide, 
which could. not but greatly perplex the French. 
In effect, if the Engliſh had known how to im- 
_ their advantages, they might have attacked 
rance in four different places; viz. in Guienne, in 
Picardy, in Normandy, and in Britany, by the 
means of Bourdeaux, of Calais, Cherbourg, and 
Breſt, which were as many keys to that kingdom 
The court re. in the hands of the Engliſh. Richard's council re- 
ſolves to aſſiſt ſolving to make uſe of ſo favourable a conjuncture, 
che duke. embraced the duke of Britany's offer, and con- 
cluded a treaty with him, upon the foot he had 
himſelf propoſed. The parliament, which was con- 
ſulted on this affair, entering into the views of the 
council, granted a very conſiderable aid for putting 
this deſign in execution, which, according to all ap- 
n prove of great advantage to the nation. 
The duke of Britany not only had a party in his own 
dominions, but many of thoſe who had declared 


but does not 
ſucceed. 


againſt him, began to wiſh his reſtoration, as they 


could not patiently ſuffer the haughtineſs of the 
French. But as the ſtrong holds were m the hands 
of the friends to France, the loyal ſubjects were not 
in a condition to ſtir, before they received the ſuc- 


Berwick ; the town having been diſmantled in the 
foregoing wars. The earl of Northumberland, go- 
vernor of the northern countries, to whoſe want of 
care the loſs of this citadel was attributed, gathered 
a body of troops with ſuch expedition, that he was 
in Berwick before the Scots had any intelligence of 
his deſign ; immediately inveſted the caſtle, and 
having ſeized a bridge, by which alone ſupplies 


ſiege with ſuch reſolution, that he carried it, in nine 
days, by aſſault. 
raiſe the ſiege, finding himſelf deceived in his hopes, 
withdrew with , fore precipitation into his own 
country to avoid a battle. The earl of Northum- 
berland purſued him; and, to retard the enemy's 
retreat, detached Muſgrave, with the command of 
ſix thouſand * men, to keep him in play, as much 
as poſſible, without engaging too far : but as he 


Henry Piercy, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during the 
time of this ſiege, after a particular manner, and 
gave, in this laſt action, remarkable proofs ot that 
intrepidity, by which he acquired the ſur- name of 
Hotſpur. The plague, which began to rage in the 
northern counties, compelled both nations, without 
the neceſſity of entering into a new treaty, to be 
more ſtrict in keeping the truce. 


the parliament granted the King a new ſubſidy, the 
burthen of which lay intirely upon the clergy and 
nobility. The archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes, earls, 
and abbots, were taxed at ten marks a-piece, over 


contributing in proportion to their revenues, this 


ling under the dominion of France, and their coun- 
try being reduced to a province of that kingdom. 


cours from England, which had been promiſed the 


| This tear produced an aſſociation among the 


* Mr. Rapin was here miſtaken : this detachment conſiſted only of three hundred lances, and three hundred archers. 


Froiſſart L. II. c. 7. 


principal 


could be introduced into the place, puſhed on the It is retaken 


by the earl 


ou hs of 
Douglas, who was advancing to "ry 


orthum- 


himſelt advanced with the reit of the army, he re- A detachment 
ceived news of his detachment having fallen into an of the Engliſh 
ambuſcade, and been intirely defeated. His ſon, army beaten. 


The preparations tor aſſiſting the duke of Britany Ax' 1379. 
were, in the interim, carried on with great warmth : A tax upon 


but as the expences far exceeded the firſt calculation, dhe nobility 
and clergy. 


the 


and above forty-pence per head; the abbots were Vi 
obliged to pay tor their monks. Others of the U 
clergy and nobility, and all who were in any poſt, 


ſubſidy amounted to a very conſiderable ſum. F 
The King of France was in a very great rage at The Kingof 0 
the duke of Britany's having undertaken to recal F _ conf e 
the Engliſh into his country; at leaſt, it was the e n a 
pretence he made uſe of for citing him before the t 
court of peers, where the Prince was not likely to v 

appear; but the widow of Charles de Blois ſent 

agents to the King, to . e to him, that he 
had no right to confiſcate Britany, which was not, ' 
originally, a feof of the French crown. She aſſerted, 7 
that notwithſtanding ſome preceding dukes had z 
thought fit to ſubmit themſelves to particular ſer- F 
vices, with regard to the Kings of France, yet were 4 
ſuch ſervices perſonal only, as they had not the " 
wer to ſubmit the duchy without the conſent of F 
their ſubjects. Theſe remonſtrances were but little e 
minded, and the court gave ſentence, that Britany 
ſhould be confiſcated to the King's uſe. This ſtep Y 
convincing the Britons, that Charles ſtruck leſs at F 
the duke than at the duchy, they apprehended fal- 
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l. principal Bretons, who at length concluded on re- 
due. calling their lawful Prince. The duke having re- 
An' 1379. ceived this agreeable invitation, made all poſſible 
haſte (while preparations for his ſervice were car- 
rying on in England) to repair to his own domi- 
nions. He was received by his ſubjects with de- 
monſtrations of great joy; but as his chief towns 
were in the hands of the enemy, he earneſtly ſolli- 
cited the Engliſh court, to ſend him a ſupply of 
ſome troops to ſupport. him, *till they could ſend 
a more powerful re-inforcement. On the dukes 
intreaty, the council ſent away ſome ſhips with forces 
on hoard, but moſt of them were toundered by a 
ſtorm. | | 
80. During this ſpace of time, the war was continued 
- W in different places, between the Engliſh and French, 
ro lberween but they never came to a deciſive engagement. 
de French The governor of Cherbourg gained ſome advan- 
and Engliſn. tage over the latter, who ſoon had their revenge, by 
taking ſeveral merchant- ſhips. | 
The parliament, which met in October 1380, 
granted the King a new ſupply to carry on the war 
with France and Scotland, and to aſſiſt the duke of 
. Bretagne. This parliament is memorable for a ſta- 
n wee. tute, by which they cleared the nation of thoſe 
ſiundent . leaches who had long preyed upon its vitals: I mean 
the foreign eccleſiaſtics, by this act rendered incapable 
of holding any benefice in England. But, as it was 
probable, this would not be ſufficient to curb the 
court of Rome, which did not think they were ſub- 
ject to any acts of parliament, another was made, 
which tended to the rendering the Pope's favours, 
with relation to benefices, of no uſe to foreigners : 
in the ſecond, all ſubjects were forbid, under ſevere 
penalties, to rent any benefices conferred on ſtrangers 
by the court of Rome. This was properly going 
to the ſame point by a different way. In effect, the 
Pope giving Engliſh benefices moſt commonly to 
his ſervants, to Italian biſhops or cardinals, they 
could neither reſide at ſuch benefices, nor find any 
Foreign in the kingdom to rent them. At the ſame time, 
monks ex- the parliament addreſſed. the King to expel all fo- 
| pled. reign monks, leſt they ſhould inſtil notions in the 
Engliſh contrary to the public good. 
This parliament having provided for the affairs 
relating to the church, they removed all the gover- 
nors who had been named to take care of the King, 
The earl of both as it was reducing a very great expence, and as. 
Warwick their number was an impediment to his education: 
3 0 in the ſtead of theſe lords, they made choice of Tho- 
| = hy mas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who had the ſole 
care of the King's education intruſted to him. 
Commiſion- The revenues of the crown, from the time of 
3 named 9 Richard's acceſſion, had been ſo very ill managed, 
te difpoal of that the houſe of commons was deſirous to know 
the crown re- t whom the fault was to be imputed 3 0 this end, 
venues, they named fourteen commiſſioners, who were or- 
dered to inquire how theſe revenues had been em- 
ployed, and to make their report at the next ſeſſion, 
'\ which was not to commence till a year after. 
The duke of The ſupplies deſigned for the duke of Bretagne 
Buckingham being ready, the command was given to the duke of 
13 al. Buckingham * the King's uncle. This Prince firſt 
1 went to Calais, in order to go to Bretagne by land. 
tapne. Perhaps he would have: found it difficult to accom- 
Froſſart. I. 2. Pliſh his defign, with ſo few men, having only eight 
e. 42, thouſand, had not the duke of * ag who kept 
un. fad n his Wing all the way, with a r ſuperior force, 
Val. VII. p. Teceived expreſs order from his brother, the King of 
223, 256, France, not to attack the Engliſh. That Prince 
ſhomas had à ſurer way to rid himſelf of his enemies, name- 
. by a reconciliation with the duke of Bretagne, 
who deſired peaceably to enjoy his ſtates, of which he 
ſaw no likelihood, as long as France was in enmity 
with him. For this reaſon, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, finding ſmall oppoſition, committed great ra- 
vages on his march, While he advanced, the King 
I". 14. Yor 


The parlia- 
ment meets- 


of France died, leaving for ſucceſſor Charles VI, Rick. II. 
his eldeſt ſon, about twelve years old: His death Ax'. 1380. 
might have been very advantageous to the Engliſh, Gyms 
had the duke of Bretagne firmly adhered to their Dea of 
intereſts : but that Prince; thinking it his wiſeſt 22 17 
courſe to take advantage of the French court's con- += 
fuſion in the beginning of a minority, ſpeedily con- Duke of Bre- 
cluded his treaty with the new King, who granted tagne makes 
whatever he defared. | SPE, +. aging 
By this accommodation, the face of affairs being The Englih 
changed, the Engliſh were but coldly received in ſent back. 
Bretagne. The duke; at firſt, did not openly de- Froiſſart. I. 2., 
clare himſelf, becauſe the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion e 55. Walt: 
of Breſt, However, it was eaſy to perceive he had | 
no deſign to make uſe of them, ſince all the towns 
denied them entrance. At length, the duke broke 
his mind to the duke of Buckingham, and, with 
the beſt excuſes he could make, provided him 
with ſhips to return into England. | 
The plague, which then raged in England and Truce with 
Scotland, occaſioned a renewal of the truce between the the Scots. 
two kingdoms, till the Eaſter of the ſucceeding year. Walſingham. 
Tho! it was agreed, that the parliament ſhould 
not meet in leſs than a year, ſome unexpected affairs Parliament. 


order to demand a freſh ſupply of money, which 3 | 
was granted, to inable him to execute the deſigns ment. 
which I ſhall prefently mention. But whereas the 
nobility and clergy had ſupplied the former ſubſidy, poll-Tax. 
this was levied by way of capitation, or poll-tax, walſinghang, 
from which no perſon was exempt, not even the 
very monks and nuns. All above fifteen years of 
age were to pay one ſhilling per head. 

We cannot ſufficiently admire, that while the king- Refolve to af. 
dom was actually ingaged in a war with France and fit Portugal 
Scotland, the King's council ſhould think of leaving againſt Caf. 


it unprovided, by aſſiſting, with troops, the King of _ 
N who was at war with Cle: but pri- * _ 
vate intereſt prevailed over that of the public, as is p. 254. 
uſual in the councils of Princes, eſpecially during Froiffart, I. r. 
minorities. The motive of this determination, which © 61, 62. 
ſeemed ſo little agreeable to the ſtate of the realm, 
was this, Ferdinand, King of Portugal, had under- 
taken againſt John, King of Caſtile, ſon of Henry 
the Baſtard, a war ſurpaſſing his ſtrength. He had 
ſuch ill ſucceſs, that, inſtead of making conqueſts 
upon his enemy, he had drawn him into his own 
territories. This made him court the alliance of the 
Englifh, in order to obtain ſuccours againſt their 
common enemies, the Caſtilians. Tho? it was by 
no means proper to ſend troops ſo far, when Eng- 
land could ſcarce defend her own coaſts, the duke 
of Lancaſter's credit was ſo great in the council, 
that it was reſolved, Ferdinand ſhould be aſſiſted. 
This reſolution was coloured with the pretence of 
3 the growth of the King of Caſtile, Eng- 
and's avowed enemy; but the duke of Lancaſter's 
private intereſt was the ſole motive. This Prince, 
who had aſſumed the title of King of Caſtile, on 
account of his marriage with Conſtantia,” eldeſt 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, hoped that, by ſend- 
ing troops to Portugal, they might be ſervicable in 
promoting his own affairs: and, therefore, after the 
parliament's approbation of the intended expedition, 
and grant of a ſupply to carry it on, he conferred 
the command of thoſe troops on his brother, the 
duke of Cambridge, deſigning ſpeedily to follo “?, 
him in perſon with greater force. Mean while, as The duke of 
the truce with Scotland was on the point of expiring, Cambridge 
he ſo managed the council, that they reſolved to 8% to Por. 
propoſe to the King of Scotland a prolongation 1 188 
thereof; otherwiſe the ſending troops into Portugal, | 
might be obſtructed. That this negociation might The duke of 
not fail of ſucceſs, he undertook it himſelf, and, Lancaſter 
' without delay, repaired to the frontiers, where the = with the 
Scots embafſadors were alſo to attend: but while 
he was treating with them, fſorne affairs occurred in 

6 8 England 
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obliged the King to aſſemble it in November; in Walſingham, 
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Rren. II. England of far greater importance than either the I Lancaſter, who bore that name, and whom they Ricy RI 
Ax' 1381. truce with Scotland, or the war with Caſtile. ſuſpected of aſpiring to the crown. Ay 1 l. A 
| | The poll- tax, impoſed by the parliament, was ichard underſtanding that this ſeditious rabble i. 11 
Inſurrettion of raisd with much lenity, inſomuch that the collectors were come as far in their way to London as Black. The King The 
Wat 'Tyler. excuſed many perſons. But as there are too many | heath, where Wat Tyler reviewed his army, ſent 9% tokny men 


who make it their buſineſs to inrich themſelves at | to know what were their pretenſions. Their an. hat * the 
the public expence, ſome perſuaded the King and | fwer was, that they had affairs of great moment to an a 
council, that, if the tax were levied with more ſtrict- | communicate to the King, and deſired him to come 
neſs, it would bring in abundantly greater ſums; and and talk with them in perſon. This inſolent de- Theiring 
even offered money for ſuch a commiſſion. Very || mand bein debated in council, ſome were of opi- anſyer, ent 
probably, they were Flemings who farmed the tax, || nion, the King ſhould comply with the rebels; al- 
and obliged themſelves to allow the King a certain edging that, as he was not in a condition to r 
Sum for the produce. The new collectors, appointed | force by force, the only way he had to gain them 
by theſe farmers, levied the tax with exceſſive rigor.'] was by condeſcenſion and gentleneſs. But Simon 
One who collected in Kent, demanding of a certain | Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and [Robert 
tyler at Deptford, named Walter, a Shilling for | de] Hales, prior of St. John's, and high-treaſurer of 
one of his daughters, the father inſiſted on her being England, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it; maintaining it to be 
under the age ſpecified in the act of partiament. On | dangerous for the King to truſt himſelf with this rab- 
this diſpute, the inſolent collector, like moſt of that | ble. According to this ſentiment, the rebels requeſt 
ſort of people, attempting to be certified of the truth | was rejected, and that with menaces little agreeable 
by a very indecent action, the father ſplit his ſkull | to the court's preſent fituation. On this news, the ſe. They march 
with his hammer. All the ſpectators applauded the | ditious became ſo outrageous, that immediately they to London. 
deed, and promiſed protection to the murderer, who marched towards London, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
Inſurrection was commonly called Wat Tyler“. At the ſame of Southwark, ſeparated from the city by the Thames. 
in Kent and time, the ſpirit of rebellion ſeized not the inhabitants | Their pillaging that ſuburb not giving long interrup. 
Eflex. of Deptford alone, but likewiſe all the commonalty {| tion, they were next for entering the 2 London 
of the county of Kent, who were ſoon followed by | bridge had then gates, which being ſhut at their 
thoſe of Eſſex. The poll- tax was not the ſole cauſe] approach might, tor ſome time, have put a ſtop to 
of their diſſatisfaction. The people of thoſe parts their unpetuoſity, had not the mob, who preſently 
had long been in a ferment, which by this accident | ſided with them, in ſpite of the magiſtrates, ſer 
being flamed, blazed out into open rebellion, | them open. Nothing more oppoſing their progreſs, They enter 
They complained of the ſmall care taken to hinder the | they marched into the city, where they did whatever the city, a 
frequent deſcents of the French, who had committed | may be expected from a band ſo numerous, whoſe commit gra 
great ravages in theſe two counties. To this was || ſole condudcter is fury. The duke of Lancaſter's barbariges. 
added a general diſcontent againſt the judges, and | Palace || was reduced to aſhes, and the houſes of ſuch 
| Indeed all the limbs of the law, whoſe extorſions had | as they deemed their enemies were given up to be 
ruined many families. The nobles and gentry were | plundered. However, their leaders, pretending not 
no leſs deteſted by the peaſants, on account of the to be ſwayed by avarice, prevented their followers 
right of villainage, which they inſufferably abaſed. | from appropriating to themſelves any part of the 
The populace were alſo extremely inraged againſt the | booty. They even threw into the fire, which con- 
duke of Lancaſter, who was charged with having, by | fumed all the wealth brought from the rifled houſes, 
his neglect, -occaſioned all the calamities the two | a certain tellow of their own, who would have retained 
counties had undergone. All theſe complaints being | a piece of plate- In this general confuſion, wherein 
ſpread in thoſe parts, and countenanced by ſome ſe- | London bore the fate of a town taken by ſtorm, the 
Gios ſpiriters, or, as ſome affirm, by the monks, | archbiſhop's palace, and the temple, with all the 
who deemed themſelves injured by the poll-tax, to | writings there preſerved, were devoured by the 
which they were as liable as others, produced a ſur- flames 9. The houſes of the noblemen, judges, 
Wat Tyler at priſing efiect. In a ſhort time, Wat Tyler, choſen | and principal citizens ſhared a like fate. This out- 
the head of by the ſeditious tor their leader, and ſtiled protector | rageous rabble looked on themſelves as bound to ob- 
one hundred of the poor people, found himſelf at the head of more | ſerve their oath, in extirpating all appearances of 
thouſand men. ne. wad er thouſand men, thirſting for revenge | grandure or diſtinction. The Flemings, againſt 
on all the nobility, and miniſters of juſtice, Thus at- | whom they were moſt inveterate, above all others, 
tended, he bent his courſe directly tor London, and, | were moſt expoſed to their mercileſs fury, They 
in his march ſet at liberty all the priſoners detained in | dragged them from the churches where they had 
John Ball a the public priſons. Among theſe was a prieſt of | taken fanctuary, and on their not being able clearly 
prieſt ſpirits Maidſtone, one John Ball F, who, by his ſeditious | to utter certain words, very difficult for foreigners to 
up che rebels. ſermons, raiſed the peoples fury even to a degtee of | pronounce, they were inſtantly cut in pieces. 
madneſs. He urged, that all mankind being Adam's] The rebels having given theſe firſt marks of their They ſcizeti 
deſcendants, there ought to be no diftin and | rage, they approached the tower, which might bave tower, mi 
conſequently it was their duty to reduce the world to] been eaſily detended, if the terror ſpread in the ga- _ . 
a compleat equality. Purfuant to this maxim, they | riſon had not induced them to open the gates. There tn 18. 
reſolved to make an end of all the nobility, and all | they found the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
They behead ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their employs. So, treaſurer , imagining thernſelves ſeture in that 
the nobles and without farther heſitation, they chop off the heads of place, whoſe heads took off without the cere- 
Judges. Wal. all the lords, gentlemen, int Soy counſellors, and | mony of a trial. This done, they divided into 
Knighton. lawyers who fell into their clutches, | After this, | three bodies. Wat Tyler remained near the Tower 
they bound themſelves, 2 never to acknow- | with thirty thouſand men. Jack Straw [another of 
ledge, tor King, any perſon of the name of John. | their leaders] advanced into the city with the rebels 
This was an eftect of their averſion to the duke of | of Eſſex, to the number of ſixty "thouſand, The 
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* Walſinghamſays, he was called Walter Helier, or Tyler, p. 252. Obs ks 
+ The mob let him out of Maidſtone jayle. He preached to the army on this proverbial rhime 
When Adam dalfe and Eve ſpan, 
| Who was then a Gentleman? Walſing p. 275. 
|| The Savoy. OO CWB TT an 
$ And alſo the hoſpital of St. John's Cherkenwall, 
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| reſt, under conduct of another captain, lodged them- 

| 3 ſelves on Mile-end-Green, OO 
Aw' 1: Mean while, the King and council were in the 
The Eſſex utmoſt perplexity. After long debates, how to 
men accept quell theſe outrages, no better method could be 
the King's of. deviſed, than to offer the rebels an authentic char- 
en. ter, confirming the privileges of the people *, and a 
general amneſty for all crumes committed ſince the 
inſurrection. The Eſſex men willingly accepted theſe 
offers, tho they were already in the very heart of 
the city. Accordingly, leaving ſome of their chiefs 
to haſt the charters and pardon, they returned to 

their . homes. | | 
at Tyler was not ſo tractable, tho he pre- 
jets them. tended his ſole aim was to obtain reaſonable condi- 
The King tions, However, as he appeared willing toenter mto 
ſends OY negociation with the King himſelf, Richard, with a 
wann, few attendants, came to Smithfield, whence he ſent 
9 knight F to acquaint him, his Majeſty would con- 
fer with him. Tyler inſolently replied, he would 
go ſpeak to the King, juſt when he himſelf pleaſed. 
Nevertheleſs, he moved forward immediately, at 
the head of his troops, but fo very deliberately, that 
the King, being almoſt out of patience, in order to 
quicken-him, ſent the ſame gentleman back, deſiring 
him to be more ſpeedy 3 which commiſſion had like 
to have coſt him his life. Wat Tyler was juſt en- 
tered Smithfield, when the knight delivered the 
King's meſſage, without alighting, not imagining 
he would have expected from him ſuch a formality ; 
but the inſolent arch-rebel was ſo offended at his 
omitting this mark of reſpect, that he was about to 
difpatch him with his ſword, if the King, who was 
himſelf advancing, had not aloud commanded the 

knight to diſmount. 1 

Conference of In Wat Tyler's Conference with the King, being 
the King with both mounted, he made ſuch extravagant propoſals, 
Tyler, that Richard was at a loſs what anſwer to return, 
Te ſubſtance of his demands was, thatall the old laws 
ſnould be -aboliſhed, and the government modelled 
according to certain fantaſtical notions framed by 
His indo- himſelf; Tf. While he was making theſe demands, 
lenee. he now and then liſted up his fword, as it were to 


threaten the King ||, in caſe be inſtantly complied | 


The Mayor of net Wirh all their. pretenſions. - This brutal inſolence 
London kills fo,"razſed the indignation of William] Walworth, 
him. mayor of Londen, who attended Richard, that, 
without conſidering to what danger the expoſed the 

young King, his Sovereign, he diſcharged fo homea 

low of his danger on the rebel's head, as laid him 


end er hütet. lg 2 = 
The King is This action, no leſs imprudent than reſolute, 


in grat dan- might very naturally have occaſioned the ruin of the 
kr. Walling. King ar all his , but by a lucky chance, 
which they had little reaſon to it produced a 

contrary effect. It is true, when the rebels ſaw their 

leader on the ground, they encouraged each other to 

revenge his death: nay, their bows were actually 

tom which he Herm againſt the King and his retinue. But Richard 


tappily frees prevented the danger, by a bolder and more prudent 


ell. action chan could be 2 from a young Prince 
of fiſteen yrars. Inſtead of flying, he turned to the 
rebels, and, undauitedly called out to them: 
„ What, my friends! will you kill your King? 
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223 
% Be not concerned for the loſs of your leader; I my Ri'cn. II: 
ſelf will now be your genetal ; follow me.” This Aw' 1381: 
ſaid, he gently turned his horſe, and putting himſelf wy 
at their head, rode towards St. George's Fields. The 
young King's reſolution made ſuch impreſſion on the 
minds of the rebels, that, fancying he really declared 
for them, they altered their firſt purpoſe, and fol- 
lowed him without delay. They were no. ſooner 
come into the fields, but they faw marching to- 
wards them a troop of a thouſand armed citizens, 
wer. by the 8 under conduct of Sir Robert 

nolles, an officer of great reputation. This ſight bels arb 
ſtruck them with ſuch Mirae, "Tow falſely 7 R _ 
the wholecity was in arms to attack them; the fore- throw down 
moſt ranks threw down. their arms and begged their arms. 
quarter; This terrifying the reſt, who knew not the Knighton. 
cauſe, every one preſſed to follow their example. 
Thus, in a few moments, -the whole multitude was 
diſperſed, without the effuſion. of any blood but that 
of the arch-rebel. | | 2 

One cannot, without admiration, reflect on this 
event, ſo ſin and full of extraordinary circum- 
ſtances; Infurrections are not, indeed, any great 
novelties : but to ſee one headed by ſuch a perſon as 
Wat Tyler, is not uſual, tho' the like inſtances may 
7 be found in other hiſtories. But it is doubt- 
els beyond the common courſe of events, for a ſingle 
man, as the mayor of London, to dare to kill this 
leader, attended by thirty thouſand men. It is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, that a young Prince, only fifteen 
years of age, ſhould have ſuch preſence of mind and 
reſolution as was ſhewn by Richard on this occaſion, 
and that his boldneſs ſhould produce fo good an ef- 
fect, and finally, that fo numerous a multitude, juſt 
glutted with blood and ſlaughter, ſhould difperſe on 
a ſudden by a panic fear, at the ſight of a few armed 
citizens, is what cannot be conſidered without aſto- 
miſhment,. and without aſcribing the cauſe to the di- 
rector of the hearts of all people; and, indeed, it 
will be ſoon made appear, — no leſs than a ſort of 
miracle could prevent the utter 1 L 
land, conſidering the pernicious deſigns which were 
formed bows picks _ | 

It was not only in the counties of Kent and Eſ- Thy like in- 
ſex, that the ſpirit of rebellion poſſeſſed the people. ſurrections in 
While. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw were marching other counties. 
to London, John Ball and John Wraw, two ſedi- 
tious prieſts, ſtirred up the populace of Suffolk, 
where they quickly aſſembled fifty thouſand men. 
The barbarities they practiſed in thoſe. parts were 
numberleſs, as if they feared being out-done in 
-cruelty by thoſe who exerciſed their fury in Lon- 
don. Sir John Cavendiſn, chiet-juſtice, fell a ſacri- 
fice to their rage. After that, they burned all the 
ancient charters in the: abbey of St. Edmund's-bury, . 
and in the univerſity of Cambridge. b 8 

On the other hand, Litteſter, an ale-houſe- Inſolence and 
keeper $ at Norwich, headed another body of re- cruelty of Lit- 
bels in the county of Norfolk, and put to cruel deaths teſter, 
all the judges and other members of the law he 
could lay hand on. As for the nobility and gen- 
try, he was ſo very audacious as to compe! them 


to ſerve him on the knee; and if any ſcrupled to. 
| fubmit to that indignity, he immediately ordered 


a oft 3 r RI ] 4 


7 . 7 ah. Sh 
*\J 65. ? 


| And other of the 
„in any manner whatſoever, done or e 
year of our reign. Walfingham, p. 254. 
Sir John Newton. Wall. p. 252 


Acer. Wall, p. 63. 


* This charter confirmed no privileges, but only aboliſhed vilainage ; and granted the rebels a pardon. The contents 
were 28 Tollows ; © JI Ee. 205 ye, ge our Tpecial ==" we RE or ſet free, all and ſinglar our liege 
county of Eſſex 3 and them and every of them from all bondage, do releaſe and acquit by thele pre- 
n to our ſaid liegemen and ſubjeRts, all manner of felonies, treaſons, tranſgreſſions, and extortions, 
r committed, c. Witneſt bur ſelf at London, the 1 5th of June, in the fourth 


IJ Beſides a general enfranchiſement of all bondmen; he demanded, that all warrens, par |; „ Ic | 
and common _ ſo that the poor as well as the rich "ſhould have liberty <0. fiſh, fowl, and hunt, in all Places throughout the 


kingdom, c. Knighton, col. 2635. 4 
1 it took Balg of the King's bridle. Ibid, p. 2637 
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The contents of it 


bon and chaſes, ſhould be made froe 
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Rick. II. he ſhould loſe his head. In this manner he treated 
AN” 1381. the earl of Suffolk , who refuſed to approve of 
k—yy— their proceeding. As the King's council could not 
poflibly conclude on a remedy capable of curing 

theſe diſorders ſo ſpeedily as occaſion required, it 

was neceſſary that others ſhould be authorized to 

apply their endeavours to remove the imminent 

danger, without waiting for orders from court. 

The biſhop of Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, a prelate of 
Norwich de- great courage, tho' educated in a profeſſion fo very 
rey the re. Jifferent from that of a warrior, thought it his duty 
5 to do ſomething more than barely offer up prayers, 
on ſo preſſing an occaſion, which equally threatened 

clergy and laity. He headed a few loyal ſubjects, 

and, attacking the rebels, made a terrible ſlaughter, 


The two leaders, Wraw and Litteſter, being taken 


in the fight, the firſt was beheaded on the ſpot, and 
the other ſent to London, there to receive the jult 

reward of his crimes. | 
e Theſe troubles being appeaſed ſooner and more 
happily than could well have been expected, the 
King, by advice of his council, reſolved to chaſtiſe 
the moſt criminal. To this effect, the lords had 
orders to raiſe, in every caunty, troops of approved 
loyalty, and lead them to London. In a ſhort time 
* was got together an army forty thouſand ſtrong, 
which, divided into two bodies, one marched into 


Puniſhment o 


the rebels. 


the county of Kent. At the head of the other, the. 
King, in perſon, marched into Eſſex, to puniſh the: 
people of thoſe quarters, who began again to ſtir. 


on the revocation of the charter and general par- 

don, with which they had been allured. As theſe 

people had not had time to take juſt meaſures, : and. 

tound themſelves prevented by the King's diligence, 

they were eaſily defeated. Great numbers were ſlain, 

and many others reſerved for public examples. 
Among the lait, was Jack Straw, companion of 

Wat Tyler, and head of the Eſſex rebels. He con- 
' foſſed, if they had ſucceeded in their ſchemes, as 
they had reaſon to expect, their deſign was to mur- 

der the King; root out the nobility and clergy, ex- 
cepting the mendicant fryers; divide England into 

ſeveral ſovereignties; make Wat Tyler King of 

Kent; aboliſh all the ancient laws, and make new 

ones. Probably theſe projects were framed only in 
general, and, it may be, over their cups, while they 

were on the march to London. Howloever it was, 

ſuch a deſign, managed by heads little capable of, 
executing it, could ſcarce poſſibly fail of ending in 

the ruin of its authors. It is affirmed, that, beſides 
thoſe who fell in the field, more than fifteen hundred 
died by tae hangman *. Judge Treſilian was com- 
miſſioned to go into the revolted counties, and pro- 

Barbarity of ſecute the guilty. As their numbers were exceſſive, 
jndge 'Treli- he had ſufficient opportunity to gratify his cruel and 
lan, inhuman diſpoſition in ſentencing thoſe miſerable 
people, to = he ſhewed no mercy. The cruel- 

- -ties he exerciſed, during his commiſſion, may well 


Their ſcheme 


be compared to thoſe practiſed of late years by a 


judge [ Jeffries] of the ſame character, in the reign 
— ames II. | | I | 
Vindication Some hiftorians would father this rebellion upon 
of the Wick. the Wickliffites, commonly called Lollards, but 
liflices. {without any foundation. Certain it is, that religion 
had no ſhare in theſe commotions, ſince the duke of 


"Lancaſter, open protector of Wickliff, was the prin- 


cipal object of the rebels malice. Beſide, Wickliff 
who then reſided on his-living of Lutterworth " 
Leiceſterſhire] was never once queſtioned in th 
affair All can be alledged to give the leaſt . 
; { colour 
to this accuſation, is, that John Ball, a Franciſcan 
frier, one of the ringleaders of the rebels, was, b 
order of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, not long 
before, impriſoned for preaching the new doctrine + 
but it cannot thence be inferred, that Wickliff's fol. 
lowers excited the inſurrection. Moreover, inſur- 
rections which owe their riſe to a religious Zeal, are 
ſeldom quelled or pacified fo ſuddenly as this; which 
from beginning to ending, was but of a month's 
continuance, | 
The duke of Lancaſter was on the northern bor- 
ders when the rebellion broke out in Kent, which 


dom. On the very firſt intelligence, he ſpeedi 
ſtruck up a three years truce with the Scots, for fear 
theſe commotions ſhould render them more difficult. 
Mean while, as he was apprehenſive of expoſing 
himſelf to the rage of his enemies if he returned to 
court, and alſo of giving the northern counties a 
pretence to imitate thoſe in the ſouth, if he continued 
within the realm, he rather choſe to withdraw into 
Scotland, where he remained 'till the ſedition was 
22 The King of Scots offered him twenty 

ouſand men, to ſuppreſs the rebels, but he refuſed 
that aſſiſtance, leſt, by introducing foreigners, he 


withſtanding theſe precautions, he could not pre- 


deſigned to march to London, at the head of a Scotiſh 
army, and ſeize the crown: but he eaſily cleared 
himſelf from this ill-grounded accuſation. 


ſaw himſelf in danger of loſing his crown and life, 


Emperor Lewis: but even this 
better ſucceſs than the former. At laſt, May 2, 


of the Emperor 
remberg. This Princeſs arriving in England || a 
little aſter the troubles were appeaſed, was received 
with great pomp, agreeably to the King's humor, 
who abundantly delighted in ſuch ſolemnities. 


Edward III, and by her had; a ſon, . named Roger, 
March. . + 


Queen's arrival, . fat again in May the next year. 


11 0 


intended to arp 
nd diſguiſing hi 
Sir Roger de Boys. Walſing. 


The chief of whom were John Straw, John Kirkby, Alan Treder, Thomas Scot, 
had beheaded archbiſhop Sudbury 3 John Litteſter, c. Idem. p. 265, 267, &c. | : 
She arrived at Dover, about the latter end of December, and was married to the King, in the chapel royal, at Weſtminſter, 

on the 14th of January. Sne was crowned ſoon after. Inſtead of her bringing any dower, 2 | 


than ten thouſand marks, or eighty thouſand florins, for hls alliance; and was allo at the whole charge of her journey, and coming 


over. Tyrrel, p. 871. Wall. p. 281. Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. VII. p. 296, 301, 336. t her requeſt, King Richard 
pardon, upon her arrival. Ibid. p. 337. 


granted a gene 


ths 
_ _ 


+ This is a miſtake. William Ufford, then earl of Suffolk, was not beheaded by Littefter ; for, underſtanding that the mob 
riſe him, and carry bim along with them, to countenance their irregular doings,” he ſuddenly roſe from ſupper, 
imſelf, came thro' by-ways to the King at St. Albans, with a wallet on hig ſhoulder, pretending to be a ſervant of 


ing Richard gave the e 


the 


vent his enemies from ſpreading a report, that he 


his embaſſadors were negociating his marriage in 
Germany. From the year 1379, his inclination 
had been towards a daughter of Barnabas, duke of 
Milan. This project not ſucceeding, he, in 1380, 
demanded a Bavarian Princeſs, daughter of the late 
ociation had no 


1381, his marriage with Ann of Luxemburg, Siſter 
enceſlaus, was concluded at Nu- 


who ſucceeded him in his honors and title of earl of 


The Parliament, which met about the end of the 
year 1381; and was prorogued on account of the 
Some hiſtorians aſſert, that in: this parliament an 
act was paſſed, impowering the biſhops to impriſon 
heretics, without the King's lioenſe: but others, 
on better grounds, maintain, the commons refuſed 
to paſs the bill, and that it was fromthe King alone 


Ralph Rugge, and Jchm Starling, who 


ror no leſs 


Book N 


Rich. Il. 
4 N' 1381, 
| 0 


The duke of 
a a Lancaſter is 
lies at quite the oppoſite extremity of the king. wrongfully 
y accuſed, 


ſhould occaſion the revolt to become general. Not- 


While, by this unforeſeen inſurrection, Richard The King's 


marriage. 


Edmund carl of March, grandſon of Roger Mor- Ay' 1382. 
timer, beheaded in the beginning of the reign of Death of the 
Edward III, died in February 1382, in his govern- earl of March. 
ment of Ireland. He had married Philipa, only 
daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, third fon of 
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Richard's 
character. 


His favo- 


rites, 


The chancel- 
lor refuſes to 
give the 
broad. ſeal. 
Wallingham, 
p. 290, 


the prelates obtained that power. This laſt opinion 
is confirmed by the complaints afterwards made by 
the commons to the King, as of a breach of pri- 
vilege. However this be, it is certain, that before 
this time, the biſhops had no ſuch power, without 
the King's expreſs conſent for every particular caſe, 
Of this there are proofs in the collection of public 
acts, where we find the like permiſſions granted by 
Edward III to the biſhop wa London, and others. 
It is notorious, theſe permiſſions would have been 
unneceſſary, had the prelates enjoyed this privilege 
without the royal licenſe. Befide, in a commiſſion 
of the ſame nature, directed by Richard II to the 
univerſity of Oxford, extant alſo in the collection, 
there is no mention of any ſtatute on that ſubject, 
tho' it was a conſtant cuſtom, when the King acted 
by virtue of act of parliament, to ſpecify it in his 
letters-patent or orders: of this we may be eaſily 
ſatisfied in the ſaid collection. 

Richard, being now in his ſeventeenth year, be- 
gan more evidently to diſcover his diſpoſition, 
which hitherto had been ſomewhat curbed by the 
awe of his governors. He had a high conceit of 
his own merit, and thought himſelf as well qualified 
to govern the ſkate as was his grand-father Edirard 
III, when at his years: but there was a great diffe- 
rence between theſe two Princes. Edward, even 
when very young, had a wonderful penetration, 
and entertained none but noble and generous in- 
clinations, all tending to his own glory, and his ſub- 
jects felicity. Richard, on the contrary, bent his 
thoughts only on trifles, and regarded nothing but 
his pleaſures. He was fonder of pomp and gran- 
dure than any of his predeceſſors, and thereby ran 
into ſuperfiuvous expences, which vainly conſumed 
his revenues. Paraſites had by far a too great ſway 
over him: and he cxpreſſed as great attection tor 
ſach as applauded his conduct, as averſion for thoſe 
who counſelled him to act as became a great Prince. 
As his genius was not in the Icaſt martial, he was 
obſerved, in council, to be ever much more in- 
clined to negociation than to vigorous rciuluttons, 
When he was paſt his childhood, he was remarked 
to chuſe favorites whoſe inclinations ſuited his 
own, or who at leaſt arttully feigned to approve of 
all his actions, how irregular ſoever. Among theſe 
were Alexander Nevil archbiſhop of York, Robert 
de Vere earl of Oxford, a young man full of viva- 
city, whoſe youthful ſallies were very pleaſing to his 


maſter ; Michael de la Pole, a merchant's ſon of 
London *, and judge Treſilian, who never wanted | 


reaſons to countenance whatever was agreeable to 
the King. Theſe favorites, who let ſlip no oppor- 
tunity to flatter him, were amply rewarded tor the 
leaſt petty ſervices, while thoſe who managed the 

ublick affairs, and had all the fatigue, were very 
rel regarded. This procedure began to be very 
diſpleaſing to the people, when an accident, to- 
wards the end of this year, put them quite out of 
conceit with their Sovereign. One of the foremen- 
tioned courtiers obtaining, of the King a conſiderable 
grant, Richard Scrope, then chancellor, retuſed to 


0 


annex the great-ſeal to the patent. He even told 


the perſon who ſolicited him, that the duty of his 
office would not ſuffer him to affix the ſeal, com- 
mitted to his keeping by the parliament, to all the 
King's indiſcreet grants, till he had acquired more 
experience. Richard, provoked at this refuſal, ſent 
for the great-ſeal 3 but he refſus'd to deliver it, as 
holding it not of the King, but the parliament. 
This Reſolution ſtill farther incenſing the young 
Prince, he went himſelf to the chancellor to require 


pe ENTS 


_ 


his Obedience; whereupon the chancellor delivered Rich. II. 
up the ſeal, declaring he would no longer ſerve him Ax' 1382: 
in any public employ, but content himſelf, in every V 
other reſpect, with maintaining the allegiance due The King 
from a ſubject to his Sovereign Iwiolabl. dates it front 

Richard kept the great-ſeal in his hands ſome * 
days, and fearing another chancellor ſhould obſtruct 
his inconſiderate grants after the like manner, he 
himſelf put the ſeal to ſeveral patents, and then gave 
It>to Robert Braybrook, bithop of London, who 
probably was not ſo ſcrupulous as his predeceflor; 

This action, tho? extolled by the favorites with 
great commendations of the King's ſteadineſs, was 
diſpleaſing to the people. From henceforward Ri- 
chard mult be looked on as a Prince capable of tall- 
ing into great exceſſes, unleſs timely care was taken 
to bridle his paſſions. 975 

For this purpoſe, in the next meeting of the par- The biſtiops 
lament, the houſe of commons reſolved to remedy Power of im. 
the inconvenience ariſing from the too great autho- priſoning he- 
. : « : retics revok- 
rity the King began to aſſume. The power given . | 
to the biſhops of impriſoning heretics, was Conſi- 
dered as very deſtructive to liberty, ſince the clergy 
thereby became, in a manner, abſolute arbiters of 
all mens honors and fortunes. The complaints 
from all parts obliged the commons to preſent a 
petition to the King, to revoke a certain conceſſion 
to which they had not given their conſent F. Ri- 
chard, wanting money, durſt not reject the parlia- 
ment's requeſt: but ſome pretend, that, thro' the 
intrigues of the cccleſiaſtics, this revocation was 
razed out of the parliament rolls, it not being there 
to be found. | 

The ſchiſm ſtill continued in the church, to the Urban VI 
great ſcandal of the chriſtians, who were in doubt publiſhes a 
which of the two Popes was to be regarded as eroiſade a- 
Chriſt's vicar. Urban, whoſe party was ſtrongeſt, , Clement 
perceiving ſpiritual weapons produced no very great 
effect, deemed it would redound more to his advan- 
tage if he uſed temporal arms. To that end, he 
publiſhed a croiſade againſt Clement and his adhe- 
rents, of which Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, The bithop ef 
was declared general, By this bull, the Pope grant- Norwich 
ed the ſame indulgences to all who were willing to made gene- 
ingage in this expedition, as to thoſe who took up ral. 
arms againſt infidels. The effect produced in Eng- 
land, by the publication of the croiſade, fully an- | 
ſwered the wiſhes of his Holinels. The nobility, +, Enoliſt: 
gentry, clergy, and people, ingaged in it with the engage in it 
lame ardor as if they had been to wage war with with zeal. 
the enemies of the chriſtian name. While they 
waited for the parliament's approbation, which was 
not in the leaſt queſtioned, every one was diligently 
preparing to obtain the promiſed indulgences, either 
by ſerving perſonally in the war, or promoting it 
by pecuniary contributions. 

While the croifes were making preparation, the The earl of 
earl of Cambridge returned from Portugal, where Cambridge 
he had met with the ſame treatment his brother, the returns from 
earl of Buckingham, had found in Bretagne; that is N _ 

| a much diſſatiſ. 
to fay, the King of Portugal uſed the Engliſh ſuc- fe. | 
cours to make an advantageous peace with the King 
of Caſtile, to whom he even gave his only daughter, 


Beatrix, before affianced to the eldeſt ſon of the 


ear] of Cambridge; fo that he returned thence ex- 
tremely diſſatisficd, having loſt all hope of procuring 
his fon the crown of Portugal, and been aſſiſting 
to introduce his brother, the duke of Lancaſter, on 


the throne of Caſtile. 


The parliament meeting in the beginning of the AN! 1383. 
year 1383, not only approved of the croiſade pub- gucceſs of the 
liſhed by Urban, but alſo granted a conſiderable croiſade. 


* Of Kingſton upon Hull, of which place his father, William de la Pole, was the firſt mayor. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. IT. p. 182. 


$ They repreſented to him, „That that ſtatute was never agreed nor granted by the commons, but whatſoever was moved 
< therein, was without their aſſent, and therefore prayed, that the ſaid ſtatute ſhould bediſannulled” ; which was accordingly done. 


See Cotton's Abridgment, p. 285. 
Vor. I. 
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Rick. II. ſubſidy on that account. 


When all was ready, the 


Ax' 1383. biſhop of Norwich imbarked the croiſes, conſiſting 
L=— of fifty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. 


Froiſſart. 


On his arrival at Calais, he held a council of 


war, to conſider which way he ſhould turn the arms 
of the croiſes. 


Moſt were for entering France, 
ſince the bull imported, that the croiſade was de- 
ſigned againſt Clement and his partiſans. Proba- 
bly for this reaſon the Engliſh court ingaged fo 
heartily in the affair: but the general, for private 
reaſons not intimated in hiſtory, cauſed it to be re- 
ſolved, that the war ſhould be carried into Flan- 
ders. To colour this reſolution, it was alledged, 
that Flanders was a feot of the crown of France, 
tho? the carl of Flanders had acknowledged Pope 
Urban: fo contrary to the intention of the court, 
and no doubt of the Pope himſelf, the croiſes in- 
vaded Flanders, and rook Graveling, Bourbourg, 
Mardike, and Dunkirk. The ear] of Flanders, 
ſurpriſed at this unexpected attack, levying ſome 
troops with all poſſible diligence, was fo raſh as, 
with only twelve thouſand men, to offer. battle to 


c. 112. Walf. the croiſes, who had received a ſtrong reinforce- 


The French 
and Scots ra- 
wage England. 


Truce with 


France. 


ment from thoſe of Ghent. This preſumption coſt 
him dear, ſince he had the mortification of being an 
eye- witneſs to the utter defeat of this army, which 
was his only refuge. Reduced to this fad extremity, 
and beholding his country on the point of being ir- 
reparably ruined, he foreſaw no other way to free 
himſelf from this danger, but by applying to the 
court of 'France. He repreſented to the young 
King's council, how much it concerned France to 
Yotect Flanders, and the more, becauſe, in all 
Jikelibood, the deſign of the croiſes was not to reſt 
ſatisfied with that ſingle conqueſt, The French 
court, rouſed by theſe remonſtrances, or rather by 
their own intereſt, which would not permit them to 
be paſſive ſpectators while Flanders fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, determined to ſtand by the 
carl. Charles VI, heading a powerful army, march- 
ed againſt the croiſes, who were beſieging Ypres. 
On his approach, they raiſed the ſiege, and retired 
to Bourbourg, where they were 1nveſted. The 
epiſcopal general, wanting proviſions for the ſuhſi- 
ſtence of his army, would have been at a loſs to ex- 
tricate himſelf from this labyrinth, had not the duke 
of Bretagne imployed his intereſt in his behalf. By 
the mediation of this Prince, the croiſes obtained 
permiſſion to retire, on reſtoring the places they 
had taken. Thus ended the croiſade, undertaken 
for the ſole intereſt of Urban, without the Pope or 
England receiving the leaſt benefit. The biſhop 
being returned, the King ordered the temporalitics 
of his ſee to be ſeized g, and ſeveral of his principal 
officers to be impriſoned for not following their 1n- 
ſtructions. 

While the croiſes were imployed in ravaging 
Flanders, England was, in her turn, a great 1ut- 
ferer by the frequent deſcents of the French, and 
incurſions of the Scots. As there was no army on 
foot to repulſe theſe invaders, the King was obliged 
to call a parliament, who granted him a ſubſidy to 
continue the war with Scotland, the command 
whereof was given to the duke of Lancaſter. The 


King of Scotland having received intelligence of the 


preparations againſt him, ſued for peace; but it 
was abſolutely refuſed him. 

Mean while, the duke of Bretagne uſed his en- 
deavours to reconcile the crowns of England and 
France. With much ſolicitation, he at length pre- 
vailed with the two Kings to ſend their plenipoten- 


tiaries between Calais and Boulogne: but this ne- 


ſired it, were to be included. 
gundy, the King of France's uncle, undertook to 
anſwer, within a certain limited time, for the King 
of Scotland. But his tather-in-law, the earl of 
Flanders, dying in this interval, his care to take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions, occaſioned his ſorgeting, 
or neglecting this engagement. In the interim, 
whether the Engliſh thought the Scots would not be 
included in the treaty, or were willing to reap ſome 
advantage from the expence they had been at, the 
duke of Lancaſter marched * and ravaged Scotland 


the duke of Burgundy. 


and diſcover'd a ſecret of great moment to the 


had conſpired to murder the King, and ſeize on 
the crown. This accuſation was attended with fo 
many circumſtances, that Richard could not but 


manner that the King ſeemed ſatisfied. The ac- 
cuſer was taken into cuſtody, either in order to his 
puniſhment, or to his more thorough examination, 
However, the very morning he was to have been 
brought hefore the council, he was found hanging 
in the priſon, without any poſſibility of diſco- 
vering the author of this villany. This accident 
proved very injurious to the duke of Lancaſter, be- 
cauſe the people were prepoſſeſſed againſt him; tho? 
it was altogether as probable, that the monk was 
made away by the authors of the accuſation, as by 
direction of the party accuſed. 

Another accident which happened ſoon after, con- 
firmed the people in the ſuſpicion raiſed by the 
monk's depoſition againſt. the duke of Lancaſter. 
A certain alderman of London, and the duke's great 
favorite, being charged with conſpiring: againſt the 
King, after a ſtrict examination, was convicted. 
Tho' the duke was then abſent, his cloſe friendſhip 
with the criminal, and the endeavours of his friends 
toprevent the ſentence, and afterwards to procure the 
King's pardon, gave riſe to diſcourſes and reflecti- 
ons not at all to the duke's advantage. He was 
then in embaſſy at Paris, where he expended fifty 
thouſand marks, which produced no other fruit than 
a few months prolongation of the truce. 


by the people, he was no leſs hated by the favorites, 
who, while he was in credit, with the King, had 
little hope of managing and diſpoſing matters at their 
pleaſure. The maxim and character of moſt favo- 
rites are well enough known to be, not to {ſuffer a- 
bout their maſter any but their own creatures. 
Theſe, looking on the duke of Lancaſter as a trouble- 
ſome inſpector, and above condeſcending to court 
them, were ſtrongly of opinion, that the firſt ſtep 
they ought to take, was to rid themſelves of that 
Prince. To that end, they all acted in concert, to 
inſpire the King with jealouſies ſufficient to make 
him regard this uncle as a moſt dangerous enemy. 
Richard, who neither did, nor would ſee but with 
their eyes, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far prejudiced, 
as to conſent to the ſcheme they had laid, of ac- 
cuſing the duke of high treaſon. Judge T reſilian, 
a man cruel and daring, took upon him to draw up 


the articles of accuſation, and manage the evidence. 


+ Walſingham ſays, the King countermanded him juſt as he was going to embark, which it ſeems the biſhop took no 
notice of, p. 298. The temporalities of Norwich biſhoprick were reſtored, Oct. 24, 1385. Rymer's Feed. Vol. VII. p. 479- 


Walſingham, 


32}, 


With two thouſand lances, and ſix thouſand archers. Froiſſart, I. 2. c. 123. 


The duke of Bur- — 


to the very gates of Edenburg. This incurſion The Scat, h. 
obliged the Scots K ing to deſire to be included included in i, 
the truce, which was granted by the mediation of - 

Not _ after the duke of Lancaſter's return, a Ax' 139, 
certain Iriſh monk came to court, then at Saliſbury, The duke cf 


credit the ſtory, The duke, without the leaſt emo- He juflite; 
tion, juſtified himſelf, on each article, in ſuch a himſelf, 


It the duke of Lancaſter was not much beloved 


He 


— 3 | 
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gociation ended only in a truce tor ten months, in Ricy, II | 1 
which the Kings of Scotland and Caltile, if they de- Ay? 1285 1 
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en. II. He even offered to proceed againſt him as a private 
, \ 1384. perſon, tho, by the laws of the land, he could be tried 
\-— owuly by his Peers. As this buſineſs could not be lo 
ſecretly carried on, as to keep it from the duke's ear, 
he judged it imprudent to deliver himſelf into the 
+ — " hands of his enemies, whom he perceived determined 
Wl 01 his ruin: fo without giving himſelf the trouble to 
ſtudy a Juſtification, he withdrew to his caitle of 
Pontefract, where he aſſembled ſome troops, and 
made other preparations in order to ſtand on the de- 
fenſive, ifattacked. Tho? his friends were not many, 
yet as he was perſccuted by the miniſtry, ſtill leſs be- 
loved than himſelf, he eaſily found people enough 
e Prince to ſide with him. The nation was juſt on the very 
if Wales re. Hrink of a deſtructive civil war, when the Princeſs of 
conciles hun Wales, the King's mother, interpoſed to mediate a 
to the King. pacification before hoſtilities were commented, After 
many journeys and fatigues, ſhe at length fucceedel, 
and Richard, fully convinced of the falſity of what 
had been ſuggeſted to him againſt the auke, his 
uncle, was reconciled, and again took him into 
favour. 
An! 1383. During theſe broils, no preparations were made 
france pre- for War, tho” the late truce with France and Scot- 
pires to exert land was near expiring. The Engliſh miniſtry 
. flattered themſelves with the thoughts of a renewal ; 
but the King of France had other deſigns. As he faw 
the court of England in a moſt ſupine ſecurity, he re- 
ſolved to improve it by making a powerful effort, 
from which he promiſed himſelf great advantagcs, 
To that end, he ſent a numerous army into Guienne, 
hoping to compleat the conquelt of that principality 
before the Engliſh could be able to make oppoſition. 
At the ſame time he {ſent the King of Scotland a re- 
inforcement of a thouſand men at arms *, under the 
command of John de Vienne, who was to make a 
powerful diverſion in the north , in order to favour 
the deſcent of the French in the ſouthern parts of the 
iſland. The alarm all theſe preparations gave the 
The Engliſh Engliſh, proved their ſafety. The court iſſued out 
levy a great ſuch preſſing orders to levy troops, and the orders 
were executed with ſuch ardor and diligence, that, 
it the hiſtorians are to be credited, Richard quickly 
found himſelf at the head of three hundred thouſand 
The duke of men. He detached ſixty thouſand, under conduct of 
the duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland ||, 
while he himſelf, with the reſidue, waited for the 
French on the ſouthern coaſt. On the duke of Lan- 
caſter's approach, the Scots, who were already ravag- 
ing theEngliſh borders, retired to the center of theirown 
country, leaving the Engliſh general at liberty to re- 
taliate the damages done to England, by like depreda- 


The duke, 
Mo himte! 


Re-inforces 


Scotland. 


marches into 
Scotland. 


France defers 
her expedi- 


tion, 


The vaſt ſtrength of Richard deſtroying the King of 
France's hopes of ſucceeding in his project, he de- 
ferred the execution to a more convenient ſeaſon. 
By that means Richard was at leiſure to march to- 
| wards Scotland, with the choice of his army. 
Richard goes In all likelihood, he would have intirely ſubdued 
% Scotland. that kingdom, had he known how to improve his 

advantages, ſince the King of Scotland was not in 
condition to oppoſe. But the jealouſies which the 
favorites had of the duke of Lancaſter, who com- 
| manded under him, occaſioned the irreparable los 
of ſo fair an opportunity. The Scots, perceiving the 
King of England, inſtead of puſhing them vigo- 
rouſly, was amuſing himſelf with ravaging the 
country about Edenburg, began ſomewhat to re- 


portunity of 
lubduing it. 


ä 


tions in Scotland, whither he had followed the invaders. 


| 


| cover from the fright into which they were thrown Bren, II. 


at the appearance of his formidable forces. As they Ax' 1285: 
were not able to attack him, they judged the beſt wma 
way to oblige him to quit Scotland was to make 
a diverſion in his own territories. Purſuant to this The Scots 
reſolution, they removed at a greater diſtance from makes a di- 
the Engliſh army, to make the K ing believe it was DS. 
to avoid a battle. But, by ſpeedy marches, they rs 
tuddenly broke into Cumberland, where they made 
terrible ravages **. While they were on their march 
thither, Richard did not once concern himſelf to in- 

uire after them: ſo imagining them fied; and ſa- Richard lets 
tisfied with what advantages he had alrealy gained, them alone 
ac reſolved on returning to England; war not being and returns to 
what he was very fond of. In his march he had in- Lenden. 
tclligence of the Scots entering Cumberland, and 
might caſily have cut off their retreat; but not- 
withſtandirg all the duke of Lancaſter's arguments 
to induce him to go in ſearch of the enemy, he choſe 
rather to follow the pernicious counſel of the carl of 
Oxford. This favorite, who had a ſtrange influ- 
ence over the miſguided Prince, inſinuated, that 
the duke of Lancaſter's ſole views and cars were only 
how to cxpoſe him to moſt danger. This advice 
correſponding with his ſuſpicions and inclinations, 
he continued his march, without concerning himſelt 
to ſeek out his enemy. All, except the tavorites, 
were ſo amazed at his unconcern tor the calamitics 
of his ſubjects of Cumberland, that they could not 
help loudly murmuring, and conſidering the Kin 
himſelf as a Prince quite regardleſs of the public 
welfare. 

While the King was on his journey to London, The lord Hol. 
the lord Holland . T, his half brother, quarrelling land kn the 
with the ear] of Staflord's eldeſt I ſon, killed him, lord Stafford. 
and took ſanctuary in Beverley abbey. The action 8 
was ſo heinous, that, notwithſtanding the proximity ,. wv 
of blood, Richard refolved to abandon the murderer 
to the rigor of the law. In vain did the Princeſs The King re- 
of Wales, their common mother, interceed for her fuſes to par- 
ſon ; ſhe could never obtain his pardon. This refu- don — * _ 
ſal ſo affected her mind, that the died with mecr terceſſion, who 
grict a few days after. Nevertheleſs, whether the dies with 
King repented of his unkindneſs to his mother, or grief. 
the murderer found a more powerful interceſſor, 
the Princeſs was ſcarcely in her grave when he 
granted the pardon ſhe had in vain ſolicited, | 

All apprehenſions of a French invaſion being va- 
niſhed, the duke of Lancaſter brought on the car- 
pet his own affairs, and demanded the King's 
aſſiſtance to proſecute his right to the crown of 
Caſtile, He could never have choſena more ſeaſonable. 


juncture to obtain his deſire. Ferdinand, King of 


Portugal, dying without any legitimate iſſue, ex- 
cept Beatrix, eſpouſed to the King of Caſtile, that 
Prince preterided the crown of Portugal was de- 
volved to his conſort, by the demiſe of the King her 


| father. But the Portugueſe, who bore inabhorrence 


the ſubjecting their necks to the Caſtilian yoke, had 


placed on the throne John, the late King's natural 


ſon. As this quarrel could ſcarce poſſibly be decided 
but by the ſword, the King of Caſtile entered Por- 
tugal, and, advancing as far as Lisbon, laid ſiege 
to that city. But meeting with a more reſolute de- 
fence than he expected, he was forced to retire. In 
the next campaign he loſt a battle, which obliged him 
to quit Portugal, ſtill hoping, by the aſſiſtance of 
France, to compaſs his deſires. 


Feed. Vol. VII. p. 484. 


I Whoſe name was Ralph. Walſingham, p. 316, 


* Each man at arms had with him three or four, and ſometimes five horſemen. & ee e- er 
+ He alſo ſent ten thouſand livres to Robert King of Scotland, and forty thouſand to the nobility of that kingdom. Rymer's 


|| During the ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, the Scots ſurpriſed Berwick caſtle, having bribed the deputy-governor; but it was re- 
taken, or ratker bought again by the earl of Northumberland, the governor. Walſ. p. 311. Rym. Fad. Vol. VII. p. 463. 


** They burn'd Penreth, made an attempt upon Carliſle, and cruelly ravaged the whole country, Knightens col, 2674. 
+4 John de Holland, brother to Thomas earl of Kent, Froiſſart, I. z. c, 142. 
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RICH. II. The new King of Portugal finding his enemy was 
Ax' 1385. about to receive aid from the King of France, ſent em- 
— baſſadors to England, to make league with Richard, 
5 7 Pp oftering to acknowledge the duke of Lancaſter tor 
lieits Ri. King of Caſtile, and ſuppart his right with his 
chard's aſſiſ. Whole power. Affairs in England were then in a 
tance againſt ſituation very proper to render ſucceſsful the nego- 
the Caſtilians. cjation of the Portugueſe agents. Richard, till pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt the duke his uncle, heartily wiſh- 
ed his removal; his favourites repreſenting him as a 
dangerous relative, and a very troubleſome gover- 
nor. They told him, moreover, it was his intereſt 
to dethrone the King of Caſtile, England's avowed 
enemy, and which might with more facility be ac- 
compliſhed, as the King of Portugal offered to 
make a powerful diverſion, The duke of Lan- 
caſter, with all poſſible ardor, haſtened on the con- 
cluſion of this affair, imagining, with the forces of 
England, and aſſiſtance of Portugal, it would not 
be impoſſible to ſucceed in his deſigns. All theſe 
conſiderations induced the King's council to give a 
tavourable hearing to the King of Portugal's propo- 
ſals, and to promiſe the duke of Lancaſter a 1 
proportionable to the importance of the enterprize. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the King called a par- 
liament to demand a ſubſidy to inable him to ac- 
The parlia- compliſh this project. The commons readily granted 
ment grants it, and expreſſed great carneſtneſs for the expedition, 
money for this not ſo much out of love to the duke, as to remove 
War. him out of the realm, where it was continually 
dreaded he might in time prove the occaſion of di- 
ſturbances fatal to the ſtare, For that reaſon, they 
had this affair ſo much at heart, that the clergy re- 
fuling to advance their dividend demanded of the 
ſubſidy, they petitioned the King to ſeize their tem- 
poralities. Richard, who bore his uncle not affec- 
tion enough to quarrel with the clergy on his ac- 
count, refuſed to comply with the commons re- 
queſt, This his moderation procured him from the 
eccleſiaſtics what he would ſcarce ever have extorted 
from them by compulſion. "Dis the duke of L.an- 
caſter, ſecure of the parliament*s aſſiſtance, did, in 
uality of King of Caltile, conclude a league offen- 
Pre and defenſive with the King of Portugal, and 
prepared for the war with all poſſible diligence. 
The earl of In this ſame parliament Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March de- March, was ak 


clared heir to jn caſe Richard died without iſſue. 
the crown, 


Who grants 
his ſuit. 


He was ſon of 
Philipa, only daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
third fon of Edward III, and graiiſon of Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, who ſuſtered as a trai- 


tor in the late reign : but the ſentence paſſed upon 


him, was afterwards repealed, becauſe the forma- 
lities preſcribed by the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, were not obſerved at his trial. | 
The King Before the parliament broke up, the King con- 
confers new ferred on the earl of Cambridge“, his uncle, the 
honors on his title of duke of Tork; on the earl of Buckingham Þ, 
uncles and fa- his other uncle, that of duke of Gloceſter. He 
orites. : . : : : 
could not avoid railing theſe two Princes to higher 
degrees of honur, except he would leave them be- 
low the ear] of Oxiord||, whom, at the ſame time, 
he created marquis of Dublin, and quickly after, 
duke of Ireland. This favorite was the firſt who 
ever bore the title of marquis in England, where it 
had been *till then unknown. Michael de la Pol, 
another of the King's favorites, was made earl of 
Suffolk, and lord chancellor. | 


rival, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in 


ared preſumptive heir of the crown, 


— 
Book * 
— 
In the beginning of the year 1386, Leo, King of RI 
Armenia, expelled his dominions by the Turks K+ > l. 
came to England to confer with Richard. His ds. 300 
ſign was to procure a firm and laſting peace between Ring af 
France and England, in hopes that the two crowns Penis 2. 
would afterwards unite their whole ſtrength to re- we in Lag. 
ſtore him to his kingdom: but if he ſucceeded not Rig 
in his project, at leaſt he obtained from Richard a him 9% 
conſiderable preſent, and a yearly penſion of a thou. fim. lr 
ſand pounds 8. | 

As ſoon as the duke of Lancaſter had finiſhed his The duke a 
preparations for the Spaniſh expedition, he embarked Lancaltr je 
at Portſmouth, with an army twenty thouſand ſtrong, ct for Spay, 
among whom were two thouſand men at arms ** 
He carried with him Conſtantia of Caſtile, his wife, 
and his two daughters, Philipa and Catherina, the 
firſt of whom he had by Blanch of Lancaſter, and 
the other by Conſtantia, The King and Queen ac- 
1 them to Portſmouth, and wiſhing them 
good ſucceſs, preſented them with two gold crowns. 
The duke ſetting fail, made ſome ſtay at Breſt, and 
obliged the duke of 3 to raiſe the ſiege of 
that town, which all his efforts as yet had not been 
able to wreſt out of the hands of the Engliſh. Then 
purſuing his voyage, the ninth of Auguſt he arrived 
at Coruna, where he landed his forces. On his ar- 


Gallicia, and laſtly of Compoſtella, where he paſſed 
the winter. While the ſeaſon prevented him from 
continuing his progreſs, he concluded a marriage 
between Philipa, his eldeſt daughter, and the King 
of Portugal, and employed the remainder ot his 
time in projecting the enſuing campaign. 

The duke of Lancaſter's departure, which had Great preps 
long before made a great noiſe, prompted the court rations in 
of France to improve ſo favorable a juncture. A ah was 
England, deprived of her beſt troops, would proba- * 
bly be deſenſeleſs, Charles reſolved to make a freſh 
effort to conquer that kingdom. To that end, he 
made ſuch prodigious preparations, that all Europe 
waited with aſtoniſhment for the ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize. He had prepared nine hundred tranſport- 
ſhips ., and cauſed to be made a wooden fort, which 
could be takenin pieces, wherein to ſhelter his troops 
after landing. Had not his uncle, the duke of Berry, 
who wanted to fruſtrate the project (becauſe, ſays Mezeni. 

a hiſtorian, he was not the author) too long delayed 
his coming, the French would have found England 
unprovided with troopsfor her defenſe. But the duke 
not repairing to Sluice till the 14th of September, 
Richard had time ſo to prepare as not to have much 
occaſion to dread the mighty efforts of this invader. 
Very probable, it was rather the great and unexpected 
diligence of the Engliſh, than the ſeaſon, which pre- 
vailed with the King of France to diſmiſs his troops 
into winter quarters. | 

As ſoon as the grand deſigns of France were Richard rie 
known in England, forces were levied with that à Seit am 
ſpeed and ſucceſs, that they ſoon had on foot a body 
of two hundred thouſand men. Part of theſe troops 
were put into the places moſt expoſed, while the re- 
ſidue ſtood ready to oppoſe the enemies landing. 

But as this army was to be ſuſtained, as well as raiſed, 

which could not be done without vaſt expence, a He demand 
arliament was called to conſider of ways and means. n — 
he King demanding a ſubſidy proportionable to FT 

his wants, the parliament was very willing to grant 


it, but could not think of leaving the money in the 


* Edmund de Lan ley, fitth ſon of Edward III. 
+ Thomas of Woodftock, has ſeventh ſon. 
|| Robert de Vere. 


{ Rapin by miſtake ſays, twenty thouſand marks. It is plain from Rymer's F cedera, that it was only one thouſand panes 
——Mille libras monetæ noſtræ Angliz, percipiendas fingulis annis——Vol. VII. p. 494. Ses allo 


year Conceſſimus eidem 
Walſingham, p. 321. 
** And eight thouſand archers. 


+1. He had twelve hundred and eighty-ſeven ſhips of all ſorts. Froiſſart, I. 2, c. 178. And, according to others, no fewer than 
ſixty thouſand fighting- men. Walſingham, p. 325. Tyrrel, p. 904. 
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Rica. II. power of the King and his favorites, among whom | whoſe ſole view was his and the kingdom's Rich. II. 
ax? 1386. che marquis of Dublin and the earl of Suffolk held the] welfare. 


Erſt rank. Theſe noblemen were ſo univerſally and 
fo exceſſively hated, that, in order to ruin them, the 
parliament ſcrupled not to hazard the loſs of the 
to aldreſs Whole kingdom. They preſented an addreſs to the 
Os King a- King, deſiring that the treaſurer *, and the earl of 
ainit the fa- Suffolk lord chancellor, might be removed from 
rorites their employs. Moreover, that all thoſe might be 
called to acconnt thro? whoſe hands the public money 
had paſſed ; affirming, that, by confiſcating the eſtates 
and poſſeſſions of thole miſmanagers, the King would 
find wherewithal to ſupply the exigencies of the 
ſtate. Richard, who expected a quite different 
matter, in the preſent juncture of afin received 
the addreſs with a reſentment which it was not poſſi- 
ble for him to diſſemble. He replied very ſharply, 
that the parliament ought to mind the buſineſs for 
which they were called, and not to meddle with 
| The King's What was none of their concerns. He raſhly added, 
raſh and offen- That, to pleaſure the parliament, he would 
ſive anſwer. «© not turn away the meaneſt ſcullion in his 
| « kitchen.” At the ſame inſtant, he ſet out for 
Eltham, refuſing to accept of any reply. 
The King de- Tho? this Prince had all reaſon to conclude the 
mands his ſub- commons were ſufficiently nettled at fo offenſive a 
ay in a ſpeech, yet he ſent, a few days after, the chancellor 
haughty man. Himſelf to order them, in a very imperious manner, 
to grant the ſubſidy. This order, hitherto unuſual 
in affairs of this nature, was received with ſuch 
Difference be- concern, that the two houſes uniting on this occaſion, 
tween the as having one and the fame intereſt, ſent the King 
King and pat- word, that they would proceed to no buſineſs till he 
ent. returned to his parliament, and his miniſters were 
puniſhed anſwerably to their demerits. This reply 
compleating the King's indignation, he commanded 
the two houſes to ſend to him forty of their members 
to give account of their procedure; but the parlia- 
ment, far from condeſcending to make him that com- 
pliment, would have come to an open rupture, had 
not ſome of the wiſeſt, tho? not without great diffi- 
culty, prevailed with the reſt to ſend to him the duke 
of Gloceſter, and the biſhop of ElyT. Theſe deputies, 
being come to Eltham, told the King, in the name 
of the two houſes, that as the Sovereign had power toal- 
ſemble them, they had likewiſe a rigat to require his 
preſence in parliament. They added, it was enacted 
by an old ſtatute, that in caſe the King abſented 
himſelf forty days from his parliament, without 
lawful cauſe, the members might return to their 
homes; which they were reſolved to do, if the King 
perſiſted to deprive them of the honour of his pre- 
fence. Tothis vigorous declaration Richard replied, 
in a great 1 and with no leſs imprudence, 
That he p 
mined to rebel 


ner 


ainſt him, and therefore all he had 


to do, was to ſollicite the Kingof France for aſſiſtance | 
The lords made an- 


to reduce them to obedience. 
ſwer, the King of France was the moſt inveterate 
enemy of the Engliſh nation, as appeared in his ou 
ſent attempts to deſtroy them, therefore his Majeſty's 
deſperate 8 could not but proceed from the per- 
nicious advice of his evil counſellors, who fought 


aiſes 
my. 


Hereupon they withdrew, ſaying, their orders were 
only to intreat him to return to his parliament, 


5 . q . 
- * pd # — 


ainly perceived his ſubjects were deter- 


only to ſet him at variance with his faithful ſubjects. | 


: b ; | „„ s. 
The deputies being retired, Richard came tro 


" wa moderate reſolutions. Probably, the mini- 2 8 * 
rs f. : 2 IS en conlents to t e 
ers and favorites were afraid of the conſequences 7/0: & of 


which might attend a rupture with the parliament . 

In this diſpoſition, he repaired to the houſe of lords; 

and with a good grace granted whatever they had 

required. The chancellor was not only removed 

from his office ||, but ſummoned to appear and give 

account of his adminiftration, wherein he was noto- 

riouſly guilty of many miſdemeanors $. As for the 

marquiſs of Dublin, lately made duke of Ireland, he 

was ſent thither with a penſion of three thouſand 

marks**, his whole eftate being confiſcated by. order 

of the 1 This done, the two houſes ap- Fourteen 

pointed fourteen F. L commiſſioners to take care of the commiſſioners 

nationa] affairs jointly with the King. The duke of PPointed to 

Gloceſter and the earl of Arundel were authorized 5! 8 

to examine the public accounts, and how the Kings of 

revenues had been diſpoſed of. A few days after, The chancel- 

the chancellor, being convicted of male-adminiſtra- ler forced to 

tion, was compelled to reſtore all the grants he had make reſtitu- 

received of the King |||]. Theſe grants were ſo exor- * 

bitant, that Richard himſelf, who never had been at 

the pains of computing them, could not but be ſurpri- 

ſed, nor refrain from upbraiding his favorite for 

abuſing his good- nature. | h | 
Towards the end of this ſeſſion, came the agree- The French 

able news of the French army being diſperſed, and fleet ruined by 

their fleet ſo damaged by a ftorm, that it would a form: 

require much time before it could be made fit to | 

pur to ſea again. Of the great number of ſhips pre- 

pared by the French, the moſt part foundered at 

ſea, or were loſt on the Engliſh coaſts. Among the 

laſt were found ſome laden with plank, belonging to 

the fort above-mentioned. | REY 
The parliament breaking up as ſoon as all 4p- Richard re- 

23 | of the invaſion were blown over, the — * 
ing quick ly gave proots of his levity, by recalling nes, Vie Nr 

to SE the he © Ireland, the _ * Suffolle 5 ow 

and the archbiſhop of Tork. He even affected to 

careſs them more than before their diſgrace, and to 

load them with freſh favors: The favorites re- 

ſumed their former ſtation with hearts thirſting for 

vengeance, eſpecially againſt the two commiſſioners 

of the public accounts, who, by a ſtrict examina- 

tion of their conduct, had occaſioned their convic- 

tion. It was not difficult to perſuade this youthful 

Prince, that they had ſuffered for his ſake, and that 


his favorites. 


for his uncle's deſtruction. When they were ſure of Gloceſter de- 


** Dr RE 5 _ 5 Bk e by 5 
ag F . , FRAE 


* John de Fordham, biſhop of Durham. 
+ His uncle Thomas of Woodſtock, and Thomas de Arundel. 


biſhop of Hereford, was made treaſurer. Knighton, col. 2683. 
** Thirty thouſand, fays Wall. p. 324. 


the biſhops of Ely, Hereford, Wincheſter, and Exeter; 
of York; Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter ; 


M And was confined to Windſor caſtle. 


Idem, col: 2683. 
Vo L. I. 


| In which he was ſucceeded by Thomas de Arundel, biſhop of Ely. 


4+ There were fourteen appointed, whereas Rapin N on. ; Fon * 
the abbot of Waltham; the earl of Arundel, the lord John Cobham ; 
the lord Richard le Scrope, and the lord John de Enroſe. Knighton, col. 2685. 


Rymer's Federa,” Vol. VII. p. 548. And Johr Gilbert, 
alfingham, p. 325. 


F See the articles of impeachment exhibited againſt him, in Knighton, col. 2684, &c. 


were the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York ; 
r of the privy-ſeal; Edmund de Langley, duke 
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Rich. II. to compaſs their ends. They found no better way | but took the road to Wales; in which journey the 


AN? 1380, 


He eſcapes be- 
ing poiſoned. 


A' 1387. 
The favorites 
ſtir up the 
King againſt 
their enemies. 


The earl of 
Arundel and 
Nottingham 
reſign their 


polls. 


The duke of 

Vieland di- 

vorces his 
e, coulin to 


he (ing. 


ſalſingham. 


{he duke of 
Glocciicr 
threatens him. 
ibid. 


* 


than to e the duke, and ſome other of their 
principal adverſaries, at a feaſt to which they were 
invited by the magiſtracy of London: but as they 
durſt not execute this plot, without ſecuring the 
mayor &, he gave the duke of Gloceſter notice of it, 
who came not to the feaſt. 

Had it been as eaſy for the favorites to deſtroy 
their private enemies, as it was to procure them the 
King's hatred, there would ſcarce have been left in 
the kingdom one nobleman, or perſon of diſtinction, 
capable of giving them umbrage : but in a govern- 
ment like. that of England, particularly during a 
minority, it is no eaſy matter for the Sovereign and 
his miniſtry to effect whatever they deſire. The 
tavorites, therefore, under theſe perpetual apprehen- 
ſions of being themſelves prevented, were conſtrain- 
ed to have recourſe to ſecret ways to haſten on the 
ruin of their enemies. Mean while, they continued 
to prepoſſeſs the King againſt his beſt ſubjects, that, 
when out of his minority, he might act with a ſway 
more abſolute. The earls of Arundel“ and Not- 
tingham , admirals of England, putting to ſea 
very carly in the ſpring, took a fleet of French, 
Spaniſh and Flemiſh merchant-ſhips, and brought 
ſome of them to England ||, laden with wine. Then 
they failed for the coaſt of Bretagne, and relieved 
Breſt, which that duke had beſieged. This ſervice, 
which deſerved tome return from the King, procured 
them only his indignation. On their arrival trom this 
gallant expedition, he would not vouchfate even to 
1 7 to them; ſo far was he prejudiced againſt them 
thro” the intrigues of his miniſters. It was intimated 
to him, that the capture of theſe ſhips mult inevita- 
bly create him troubles, from which he would not rea- 
dily extricate himſelf. Ihe two earls highly offended 
with this unworthy reception, threw up their commiſ- 


ſion, which was given to the earl of Northumberland. 


Thus did the favorites exaſperate their eaſy So- 
vereign againſt the prime nobility, in expectation 
of reaping the fruit of their artifices when the Kin 
ſhould be of age, which was not now very diſtant : 
25 a certain buſineſs occurring ſoon after, occa- 
ioned their judging it behoved them to be 2 

he 


Fs mujer in the execution of their So. 
du uence over the 


e of Ireland preſuming on his in 
King, was ſo audaciouſly inſolent as to repudiate 
his wife **, daughter of the lord Coucy, and grand- 


daughter to Edward III, in order to marry one of 


the Queen's maids of honour, named Lancerona, a 
Bohemian, of very mean extraction 
this divorce was greatly injurious to the royal family, 
Richard ſhewed not the leaſt concern z but it was 
not the fame with the duke of Gloceſter, who high- 
ly reſented the affront, and gave the inſulter to un- 


derſtand, that he would nat fail revenging it the 
very firlt opportunity. This menace made the duke 


of Ireland reſolve to anticipate the threatened ven- 
geance, To this end, alter concerting meaſures 
with the King, he teigned to paſs over to Ireland, 


g | but were compelled to it by the menaces of the fa- 


King himfelf was pleaſed to accompany him : but 
this pretended voyage was only to conſult, with 
more privacy, how to execute their ſcheme of af. 
ſuming an arbitrary power, whereof the duke of 
Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, 


effects. The reſult of this conſultation was, that 
the King ſhould raiſe an army to terrify theſe noble. 
men, and afterwards call a parliament, the election 
of which ſhould be ſo managed, that the members 
ſhould be all in his intereſt; and that he ſhould 
cauſe ſuch acts to be paſſed as were neceſſary to ſe- 


cure him a power unlimited, 


No ſooner was this project laid, but they went to 


— 


Rien. 11, 
Ax 138). 


Plot to m 
the Tp 
olute. ibid. 


and Nottingham 86, were deſtined to feel the firſt 


Richard com. 


Nottingham, where the King ſent for all the ſherifs, municates ji 
ſome of the principal citizens of London, and the *ligns to the 


whole bench of judges. Being aſſembled, he com- : 


municated to them his deſign of raiſing forces to 
chaſtiſe ſuch of the nobility as he named to them, 
among whom was the duke of Gloceſter, and de- 
manded of the ſherifs, what number of troops each 
could undertake to furniſh. He then declared his 
intention of ſummoning a parliament, and com- 
manded them to let no repreſentatives be choſen but 
ſuch as were in the liſt he himſelf ſhould give them (jj. 
The ſherifs made anſwer, that the orders he gave 
them were beyond their power to execute : that the 
people were fo well inclined to the lords he men- 
tioned, there was no proſpect of levying an army 
againſt them: that it was ſtill more difficult to 
deprive the people of their right of freely electing 
their repreſentatives in parliament. But the judges, 
*** for their parts, were not ſo ſcrupulous. The King 
aſked them, whether he had not power to diſplace 
the fourteen commiſſioners appointed by parliament, 
and annul ſuch acts as were prejudicial to him? 
They replied, 4* the King was above the laws? . -T. . 
Nevertheleſs, when they were required to ſubſcribe 
their opinion, ſome would fain have been excuſed, 
vorites. One of the judges |||], after ſigning, is re- 
corded to have . faid, very audibly 3 „that never 
„ did action better deſerve hanging than what he 
had juſt then been doing”. The ſentiments of 
the judges thus extorted, Richard fancied he had 


$ Richard de Exton. 


the 
24 and beſt mariners he could get. Walſingham, p. 326. 
_ + Thomas MowWbr ax. c | 

| Fifty-ſix. There were 
EET We” 


Sir Robert Howard's life of Richard II. p. 
UN] Sir Robert Bell:nap, who ſaid upon 


eriffs, 


Walfinghan, 


who refuſe te 
engage inthe 
plot. 


The judges 
decide, that 
the King is 2. 
bove the laws, 
Knighton, 


The King's 
plot comes to 
nothing. 


The duke of 
Gloceſter trie 
to appeaſe the 
King. 


ſurmounted all difficulties: he immediately iſſued 
out commiſſions to levy forces; but found ſo few 
willing to, ſerve him, that he was obliged to drop 
his deſign : and fo, bing inraged at this bad ſuc- 
. Tho | ceſs, he directed his courſe towards London, after 
a fruitleſs declaration of his intentions, which drew 
on the peaples hatred more than ever. 3 
A combination of this nature, concerted with 
unprecedented bare-facedneſs, and left unexecuted, 
ſeldom fails of bringing ruin on its authors. The 
duke of Gloceſter, and the other lords of his party, 
ceived their deſtruction was reſolved; and if the 
ing and his favorites had not already ſacrificed 
them to their hatred, it was not for want of will, 
* 'This earl did not as ſome other admirals uſed to do, that is, man the fleet with perſons not bred up to the ſea, to whom 
ave but half wages, and ſo put the reſt of the money, allowed by the government, into their own pockets; but he choſe the 
about a hundred and ſixty taken in all. Knighton, col. 2686. This engagement happened on March 
% Philipa, daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſſons, and Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of King Edward III. 
+ She was a vintner's, or, according to others, a joyner's daughter, Walſingham, p. 328. 
Thoma, of Woodſtock, Richard Fitz-Alan, Thomas Beauchamp, Henry of Bullingbroke, Thomas Mowbray. 
But ſuch as he and his council ſhould direct or nominate. Walkugham, 329. | 
*#* Sir Robert Treſilian, chiet-juitice ; Sir Robert Belknap, chief juſtice of the common-pleas ; Sir John Holt, Sir Roger 
Fultherp, Sir William Burgh; together with John de Lockton, the King's ſerjeant at law. Knighton, col. 2694. 
+4 There were ten queries put to them, Wk, together with the judges anſwers, ſee in nights, col. 2694, &c. and in 
* „ Now want I nothing but a ſhip, or a nimble horſe, or an halter to bring 
*«« me to that death I deſerve; if I had not done this, I ſhauld have been killed by your hands (for it ſeems the duke of Ireland, 
« and earl of Suffolk, threatened to kill him, if he refuſed to ſign) and now I have gratified the King's pleaſure and yours in do- 
«« ing it, I have well deſerved to die for treaſon againſt the nobles of the land”. Knighton, col. 2694. A 
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Niehl. II. but power. In their opinion, the only femedy left King ſedately anſwered, that, in the next parlia- RICH. II. 
J 1387. was, a recourſe to arms. But as prudent men take | ment , juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then e up- An” 1387. 
== not theſe meaſures till all others prove ineffectual, | braided them with their preſumption, intimating, it 


. 


The earl of 
gullolk hin- 
ders the re- 
conciliation. 
Knighton. 
Wallingham- 


| The lords 
| take arms. 


The King's 
deſigns are 


| fruſtrated. 


Walſingham. 
Knighton, 


He tries to 
amuſe the 
lords. 


| Interview of 


the duke of Gloceſter judged it behoved him to 
make one more effort to obviate the King's pre- 

ſſeſſions. In order to this, he ſent the biſhop of 
London, with reſpectful aſſurances of his allegiance, 
and an offer to clear himſelf, by oath, of the crimes 
falſely laid to his charge. Richard ſeemed inclinable, 
at firſt, to admit of this juſtification ; but the earl 
of Suffolk ſoon prevailed on him to alter his mind, 
telling him, even in the prelate's hearing, that he 
would never be ſafe on the throne while the duke 
of Gloceſter was alive. The biſhop was ſo offend- 
ed at theſe words, he could not forbear telling the 
tavorite, that being condemned by parliament, and 
holding his life purely by the King's grace, it be- 
came him, leſs than any man whatever, to accuſe 
loyal ſubjefts. This boldneſs was fo diſpleaſing to 
the —— that he commanded the prelate to depart 
his preſence. Affairs being arrived at this point, 
and the proſcribed lords being convinced, that a vi- 
gorous defenſe was the only means left to ſcreen 
them from the deſigns of the court, at length de- 


termined to refer them ſelves to the ſword, As they 

were in great credit with the people, who conſider- 
ed them as their protectors, they prelently drew 
together an army forty thouſand ſtrong, at whoſe 


head they marched directly to London. 


The diligence of the lords broke all the meaſures 


of the King and his miniſters. Richard was re- 
ſolved to paſs over to France, and reſtore Calais 
and Cherbourg to King Charles, in order to ob- 
tain a powerful aid, which might inable him to re- 
duce to their obedience theſe his ſubjects, whom he 
termed rebels : but the ſudden approach of the lords 
not permitting him to execute this deſign, there was 
a neceſſity of having recourſe to other means, to free 
himſelf from the preſent difficulties. The beſt way, 
as he thought, was to amuſe the male-contents, while 
the duke of Ireland raiſed an army in Wales, where 
he had conſiderable intereſt. Purſuant to this pro- 
ject, he ſent word to the male-content lords, that he 
was ready to grant them all their reaſonable deſires, 
and ſhould be on the morrow in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where they might come and preſent their petition. 
The lords gladly embraced the offer, and uſing ne- 


the King and ceſſury precautions to avoid being ſurpriſed $F,, re- 


lords, 
Walſngham, 
Knighton, 


paired to the place appointed. They found the 
King ſeated on à throne, in his royal robes, expect- 
ing their coming. As they approached the throne, 
they fell on their knees, as ſuppliants, though, 
in effect, not ſo much to ſollicite pardon for them- 
ſelves, as that he would jnfli&t due chaſtiſement on 
his miniſters. The biſhop of Ely, who was chan- 
cellor &, aſking the reaſon of their taking arms, they 
replied, it was purely for the good of King and 
kingdom : adding, the King's perſon ſhould be al- 
ways ſacred to them, and that their ſole intention 
was to bring the traitors about him to condign pu- 
niſhment. Then they named, in particular, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, the archbiſhop 
of Vork, judge Treſilian, and one Brembar, alder- 


man of London, who was of the ſame cabal. The 


* 8 
** 


was in his power to cruſh them, but; out of pure The King 
condeſcenſion, he was pleaſed to give them a favor- Puts them off 
able hearing. After that, he took the duke of Glo- id. ox 
ceſter by the hand, and bidding them all riſe, ſaid, Walking. | 
their complaints ſhould be conſidered; As he in- 

tended only to amuſe them, he ordered a proclama- 

tion to be publiſhed, to juſtify their appearing in 

arms, in hopes they would thereby be induced to 

diſmiſs their troops. : but they were too well ac- The lord: 
quainted with the character of the King and his mi- continue arm- 
niſters, to rely on their bare word. Apprehenſive ed. Walfing. 
of being ſuddenly oppreſſed, when they ſhould be 

no longer dreaded, they reſolved to continue in arms 

till the parliament was aſſembled. They quickly 

ſaw the neceſſity of this precaution. The duke The duke of 
of Ireland, having very expeditiouſly levied an army Ireland 

in Wales ||, marched with all ſpeed to the King's marches tothe 
alliftance. | King's relief. 
Could he have got near London, it wasnot certain Is defeated. 
but that the citizens would have joined the confede- Walſingham. 
rates. To prevent this danger, the earl of Derby, 

the duke of Lancaſter's eldeſt fon, went, with part of 

the army, to meet the duke of Ircland, and [i 

him in Oxfordſhire, gave him battle, and gained a 

very eaſy victory over a general who was 2 from 

deſerving the name of a warrior. In the beginning 

of the fight, the duke, who dreaded falling into the 

hands of his enemies, took to flight, without concern- 

ing himſelf about what became of his army. All his Lewer found 
baggage being taken, in a casket was found a letter in his caſket. 
from the King, commanding him to march to Lon- 

don with all poſſible ſpeed, and promiſing him to 

live and die with him. This defeat breaking all 

Richard's meaſures, the duke fled into Hollang, He retires into 
and, after ſome ſtay at Utrecht, withdrew to Loy- Holland. 
vain, where he died three years after. The earl of 3 
Suffolk would have retired to Calais, but the go. hten. 
vernor . not daring, at ſuch a juncture, either to 

arreſt or protect him, choſe to ſend him back to 

the King, Mean while, Richard, uncertain how 

the victorious male-contents would deal with him, 

ſought refuge in the Tower. He had greater reafon The King's 
to tear, becauſe a Frenchman was ſeized, at that deſigns are 
time, bringing him a ſafe- conduct to come to Bou- diſcovered. 
logne, where King Charles expected him. It was Walbnghan ; 
farther diſcovered, by a letter tound upon the ſame : 
perſon, that Charles expected to be put in poſſeſſion , 

of Calais and Cherbourg, and had even advanced 


part of the money he was to give for theſe two 
Places. 


the pernicious deſigns of Richard and his miniſters, Conference 
marched their whole army into London; and then of the lords 
demanded a conference with the King. Richard with the 
would fain have beenexcuſed ; but, as 2 ſaw no re- 3 * 
medy, and was apprehenſive of ſtarving in the — — 2 
Tower, he durſt not refuſe it. At this interview, They re- 
they bitterly upbraided him with the Nottingham proach him. 
plot to deſtroy them; with his deſign to make him- 

ſelf abſolute, by aſſiſtance of his army; with his at- 


tempting to have a parliament at his devotion z 


** 2 
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$$ The biſhop of Ely, and divers other perſons of honour and credit, giving their oaths on the King's behalf, that no 


treachery or ill practiſes ſhould be uſed, but that they might come and go with ſafety; which was no unnece 


Trivet, and Sir Nicholas Brem 


caution; 


for, on the day they were to ger they received notice of an ambuſcade being laid for them, in Weſtminſter, by Sir Thomas 
ar. | 


De la Pole was not chancellor again after he was recalled. 


Walſingham, p. 330, 331. Knighton, col. 2700. 


Which he appointed to be on February 3. Knighton. Walſingham, p. 331. 25 
Tln ah — by the King's commiſſion, 5 evident from hence, 4. ſe Sir Thomas Mollyneux, conſtable of Cheſter 


caſtle, was ordered to accompany, and ſafe conduR the ſaid duke, with all the forces he could get, to his majeſty's preſence, 


Walſingham, p. 331. Knighton, col. 2702. 
** Henry of Sullingbroke. 


++ His own brother, Edmund de la Pole, who was | governor of the caſtle, refuſed to harbor him, without conſent of the 
lord William Beauchamp, governor of the town, who ſent him back as a priſonss into England. The lord Beauchamp was 


ſent for over, and committed priſoner upon this account. Walſingham, p. 532. 


with 


The confederate Lords being now fully ſatisfied of Ax“ 1 388. 
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Ricn, II. with his orders to the duke of Ireland to march to 
An? 1388. London, while he was amuſing them with vain 
romiſes; laſtly, with his treaty with the King of 

* A to deliver up Calais and Cherbourg. Ri- 
2 with chard anſwered theſe reproaches with a ſhower of 
f tears, which moved the lords. They imagined, 
the King's ill conduct proceeded only from his 

little experience, and the bad counſels of his favo- 

rites, and, they being removed, he would be re- 

claimed. This belief rendering them more tracta- 

ble, it was agreed, the King ſhould, on the mor- 

row, be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them the 

On Richard's aflairs of the government. Scarcely were they out 
retuling to of the Tower before he altered his mind, and ſent 
COME 10 them word, he would not confer with them. This 


hd ag yk fickleneſs fo incenſed them, that they immediately 
grecd, they let him know, in caſe he came not to Weſtminſter 


threatened to Hext day, according to his promiſe, they would go 
chuſe a new themſelves, and proceed to the election of a new 
King. King. So conciſe a declaration threw him into ſuch 
5 fright, that he not only came to the place of 
to the ba. conference, but conſented alſo to the baniſhment of 
niſhment of his two principal favorites, with the archbiſhop of 
his favorites. York *, the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter , 
Walſingham. and ſeveral other lords & and ladies ||, who had fa- 


# 4-9 ya vored the court's deſigns. As for the judges, ſince 
e it was deſigned to treat them with the utmoſt rigor, 
Ruſhoke. they were taken off the benches in Weſtminſter-hall, 


Idem. p. 333. and ſent to the Tower. | 
Ax' 1389. The parliament being aſſembled in Februray 1389, 
The parlia- ſeveral perſons were accuſed of high-treaſon, and 
1 ſentenced to diverſe puniſhments, Treſilian, Brem- 
Kntgnton. bar **, and ſome other knights and gentlemen were 
col. 2713, &c. . ; O : e 
Walſingham. hanged at Tyburn. The reſt of the judges, with 
Rym. Fad. the biſhop of Chicheſter, received a like ſentence; 
Vol. VII. but had their lives granted them, and were baniſhed 
p. 566, 590. to Ireland. As tor the two favorites, and the arch- 
biſhop of York, they were condemned to exile, and 
their eſtates confiſcated to the King's exchequer. 
3 The parliament having thus paid what was 
* am thought due to juſtice, two acts were paſſed, the 
v. ; T0. * —_— . 
Wallingham. firſt of which forbad the aſcribing to the King the 


Knighton. late commotions, and the other granted a general 

Rym. Fad. amneſty to both parties. Matters thus ſettled, the 

ape 472 King renewed,his coronation-oath, as if he begun a 

p. 57% new reign, ald all the nobility did him homage, 
and repeated their oaths of allegiance. This parlia- 
ment, which was named the mercileſs, ended not 
till the 4th of June. 

The Enel: During tlie troubles in England, the Scots, wil- 

ie Engliſh 1. 
deleted by Jing to take advantage of the juncture, were ad- 
tt. Scots. vanced as far as Newcaſtle, under conduct of Sir 


„ oiſſart. 1. 3. William Douglas |, and committed great ravages 
123, 124. on the borders. As ſoon as theſe commotions were 


Bechanan. | 
| _ appealed, Henry Percy, ſur- named Hot-ſpur, the 
2 carl of Northumberland's Son, marched againſt the 


Scots, and, giving them battle, ſlew Douglas with 
his own hand. But the earl of Dunbar, in the heat 
of the engagement, pouring down upon him with 
a body ot treſh troops, ſo changed the ſcene, that 
the Engliſh ariny was at length defeated, and Hot- 
ſpur taken priſoner, | 


Euploies of About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, whom 


aſſiſtance of the duke of Bretagne, attacked by the R. en 


was ſo happily changed, it was not ſo eaſy to reverſe Rich 


King of France. This aid obliging Charles to grant A,» ll 
the duke peace, the Engliſh were ſent home. Tn his 8 5 
return, the earl of Arundel took from the French 
eighty freighted ſhips, and plundered the iſles of 
Rhee and Oleron: which done, he failed with his 
fleet to England. Shortly after, the two crowns Tun. 
agreed on a three years truce, wherein the Scots Frans wy 
were included. Walfing 
Since the laft parliament, England remained in. Vm. Fay 
differently quiet; The new miniſters being guided ny VII. 5. 
by different maxims from thoſe of the preceding rh 
ones, earefully avoided engaging the King in any 
of thoſe violent methods which were ſo near effect. 
ing his deſtruction. But tho' the King's council 
his temper, Full of his own merit, he was ex- uon >" 
tremely concerned to be under the direction of — 
others, when he was of age to hold the reins of Vm. Fal. 
the government in his own hands. The day he 60. VIL þ 
entered on his twenty-firſt year, he called his coun- Walk 
cil, ordering every member to be preſent, Bei * 
aſſembled, he aſked them, how old he was? to 
which was returned, he was full twenty years of 
age. Since it is ſo, added he, I will govern my 
kingdom myſelf ; the condition of a King ought 
ce not to be worſe than that of his ſubjects, who are 
at liberty, at that age, to manage their own affairs,” + 
Having thus made known his intentions, he com- Changes the 
ſeal, which he gave to the biſhop of Wincheſter $F, ||| Thoma 
At the ſame time he turned out the biſhop of He. de Arunde, 
reford from being treaſurer, and, removed from 
the council-board his uncle, the duke of Gloceſter, 
the earl of Warwick, and fome others he liked not, 
placing in their ſteads ſuch as he believed more 
pliant to his will, There was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in this procedure of his, ſince he had really 
a right to make thoſe alterations: but it was how- 
ever remarked, that he never could have given 
more unpromiſing tokens of that prudence, which 
thoſe newly come of age are ſuppoſed to have, than 
in the choice of his new miniſters, who were by no 
means qualified for their ſtations. Accordingly, it 
was not long before diforder and confuſion became 
but too viſible in the new adminiſtration. The fa- 
vorites firſt care was, to inſinuate to the King, that 
the duke of Gloceſter had 11] deſigns on his perſon. 
But the duke fo fully vindicated his innocence, that 


rc 
York 


the duke to proſecute his accuſers, notwithſtanding ing accuſed 
they had been confuted in his very preſence. Clears him 


who then returned from his Spaniſh expedition *,*,_ 79. 
The progreſs he had made in thoſe parts, had at 
length obliged the King of Caſtile to conclude a 
treaty with him, promiſing to pay down fix hun- 
dred thouſand livres, with a yearly penſion of fort 
thouſand T+T> during the lives of himſelf and his 


the earl of the parliament had made high-admiral, went to the | ducheſs. This treaty was followed by a marriage 
Arundel. | — 
Wallingham. “Alexander Nevil. He was ſucceeded by Thomas Arundel biſhop of Ely. Rymer's Feed. Vol. VII. p. 


$ The lords Zouche, Harin 


574. Wall. p. = 


orth, Burnel, and Bemond ; and alſo Sir Alberic de Vere, Sir Baldwin Bereford, Sir Ric 


Adderbury, Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir John Lovel, Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Nicolas Brembar, 


Kc. Walſingham, p. 334. Knighton, col. 270 


| The lady Mowen, the lady Molyng, and the bay Poynings. Walſingham, p. 334, Knighton, col. 2705. 


** Brembar was beheaded. See Knighton, col. 2726. 


++ Or rather of his father, Archibald Douglas earl of Galway. See Buchan. 1. 9. 
+ Our author ſeems here a little deficient in not adding the remainder of the King's ſpeech, which clears 1 foregoing 
r 


part, and is as follows.“ Every heir that is once come to the age of twenty years, is permitted, if his fathe 


not living, to 


. order his buſineſs himſelf : Then, why is that privilege, which is permitted to every other perſon of mean degree, by law, de- 


Hollinſhed, Ric. 2. 


% nied unto me?“ 


$& William Wickham, founder of Wincheſter-ſchool and New-college in Oxford. Walſingham, p. 337. 
5 * He returned to England about the beginning of November. Walſingham, p. 342. | 


+4 Ten thouſand pounds. | 
ducats, which come but little ſhort of our crown-pieces. 


Ibid. And conſequently, what Rapin calls 


vres, mult have been pieces of cight, or Spaniſh 


between 


manded the chancellor [||| to deliver him the great- Miniſtry.ibid, 


A hbiſhop of 


the King was aſhamed of having liſtened to ſo The duke of 
groundleſs a charge: however, he would not ſuffer Gloceſter be- 


While Richard was apprehenſive of the attempts An 1390. 
of this uncle, who was repreſented to him as a moſt Return of the 
dangerous adverſary, another arrived who was not duke of lan. 


n es . caſter. Wall, 
leſs formidable: this was the duke of Lancaſter, Froifturt. 1.3, 


The - 
recon 
his ul 


He! 
enn 
duk 
calt 
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Rict. II. between the Princeſs Catherine, the duke's daugh- jects, and, by a neceſſary conſequence, render him Rron. II. 
Aw? 1390. ter by Conſtantia, and Henry, eldeſt. ſon of the | the: object of their averſion. | Ax' 1392. 
—— King of Caſtile, on account of which the duke and] As his revenues ſufficed not for ſuch and ſo may 
ducheſs reſigned all claim or pretenſions to the Ca- | expences, he was willing to try to obtain ſome re- 
ſtilian crown. | cruit from the Londoners : but, not to frighten 
rhe King is | Tho? Richard was not very well pleaſed with the | them, he was contented firſt to ſee how they ſtood 
«concited to duke of Lancaſter's arrival, he however received | affected, by requeſting the loan of only a thouſand 
his uncles: him with ſuch careſſes, as gave room to hope for a | pounds, probably with a deſign not to confine 
future happy union in the royal family. This hope | himſelt afterwards to ſuch a trifle. How moderate The Londo- 
was confirmed by the reconciliation procured by the | ſoever rhis ſum was, he had the mortification to be ners refuſe to 


. y , . . ] i 
duke of Lancaſter, between the King and the duke |'refuſed in a very ſhocking manner, even to the maſ- 1 9 
of Gloceſter; a reconcihation ſeemingly ſo ſincere | ſacring of a certain Italian merchant, who, for prot- pounds. 
on the King's ſide, that all the world was deceived. 


; ; 4 fering to lay down the money, was cut in pieces 
Notwithſtanding thele fair appearances, the duke of | by the populace. Richard highly reſented this af- 


Lancaſter's preſence was very unwelcome to Ri- front, which he ſoon after found opportunity to re- 

: chard. This may be judged by the price where - venge. Under colour of puniſhing a tumult, of He takes a- 
en ub with he was willing to purchaſe his abſence. To no great conſequence, raiſed by a baker's appren- way their 
thy > the attain his ends, he made him the richeſt preſent a tice, he ſtripped the city of all her privileges, took N : 
luke of Lan- King of England could then beſtow on a ſubject, by | away her charter, and removed the courts of juſtice nen. 
cater. Walſ. inveſting him with the duchy of Guienne, with the | to York. It is true, he afterwards reſtored the which he re- 

{ame privileges as were granted to the late Prince of | whole, but the Londoners were obliged to redeem ſores for mo- 
Wales, the King's father. As he had never any | their charter with a prefent of ten thouſand pounds, " 
affection for him, his making him ſo noble a pre- and two gold crowns : but tho? they paid dearly 

ſent, could be only with a view to remove him | for refuſing to lend the King a thouſand pounds, it 

trom England. | | was nothing in compariſon of the prejudice the King 
Theearl of . Shortly after, the earl of Derby, the duke of | himſelf received by it. By this proceding he in- 
Perby goes Lancaſter's eldeſt fon, went * to ſerve in Pruſſia, | tirely forfeited the affection of the citizens, who at- 
and teres in where he ſignalized himſelf by many gallant actions. terwards made him ſenſible, how dangerous it was for 
Pruſlia. While this Prince was endeavouring to acquire re- | a King of England to have London tor his encmy. 
utation by martial exploits, Richard was amuſing In the beginning of the year 1393, arrived at Ax' 1393. 
bimſelf with counterfeit wars. He conſumed im- London deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in Ire- Rebellion in 
menſe treaſures in tiltings, and the like, which gave | land, imploring aſſiſtance againſt the natives $. For Ireland. | 
birth to diverſe compariſons, very much to his dif- | ſome time, there had been frequent inſurrections i Walfingham. 


in 
advantage, made between him him and his couſin, | the iſland, which ſufficiently demonſtrated how 
the earl of Derby, who was in great eſteem Þ. much the Iriſh wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the 


Ax' 1391. While the King was imployed in theſe diverſions, | Engliſh. Theſe diſorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier 
Satures a. the parliament revived a certain ſtatute, enacted in |.remedy ; but Richard, too much beſotted to his 
pinſtthe pro- the reign of Edward III, and confirmed in this. By | pleaſures, had ſo neglected the affairs of Ireland as 
viſions re. this act, it was made high-treaſon to bring into the | if he had been wholly unconcerned. At laſt, the 
rived. kingdom proviſions from the court of Rome, without | miſchief arrived to ſuch a height, that he could not, 
the King's licenſe. A Nuncio, ſent to England on | without hazarding the utter loſs of the iſland, an 
this account ||, was very clamorous, and even threat- | longer delay applying a ſuitable remedy. The duke The King 


ened, that the Pope would proceed to extremities : | of Gloceſter offered to go and ſuppreſs the rebels“ *; Prepares ro 8Y 


5 


but his menaces had not effect enough on the parlia- | but the King, not judging proper to truſt him with * Ireland. 
ment, to induce them to repeal the ſtatute in debate. | the command of an army, reſolved to go himlelt. 
All he could obtain, was a reprieve for this new | In this reſolution he called a parliament, which 
fort of offenders, till the enſuing parliament. granted him a large ſum as well for the Iriſh war, as 
Exceſſive ex. Tho England was then cruelly afflicted with a ter- | for the charges of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lan- 
pences of the Tible peſtilence, accompanied by a not much leſs in- | caſter-and Gloceſter, who were to negociate a final Negociation 
king, ſufferable famine, the King, who was exceſſively | peace with France: but this affair came to nothing, = — 
Mlingham. fond of pageantry and pomp, retrenched none of by an accident which prevented the meeting of the _—_ 
his diverfions or expences, which extended to pro- plenipotentiaries, between Ardres and Guiſnes, ac- 
digious exorbitances. He is recorded to have en- cording to agreement. King Charles, who was, 
tertained ten thouſand perſons, daily. He valned | from time to time, ſeized with a diſtemper which sickneſs of 
himſelf upon furpaſſing in magnificence all the fo- | deprived him of his underſtanding, being come to Charles VI. 
vereigns of Europe, as if he had been poſſeſſed of | Abbeville, purpoſely to let the Engliſh fee he was 
an inexhauſtible fund of treaſure. Three hundred | in his ſenſes, fell into one of his uſual dilirious fits. 
domeſtics were employed only about his kitchin 3 This relapſe occaſioned the deterring that negociation 
and the Queen had in her ſervice a ike number of | to a more convenient ſeaſon. | | 
thoſe of her own ſex. The courtiers ſo readily ob- The King's preparations for 7 voyage to Ire- Ax' 1 304. 
tained whatever they aſked, that the Royal favors | land were, early in the year 4394, ſomewhat Death of the 
became vaſtly diminiſhed in their value. In ſhort, | interrupted by the funerals of his Queen, and of Queen. Wall. 
on every occaſion, he affected a profuſeneſs which | the ducheſſes of Lancaſter, and York, who died 
could not but be extremely burdenſome to his ſub- | about the ſame time. | 


et. the, 


i 


7 * 


* With a thouſand knights. Knighton, col. 2737. "iP 8 
+ This year was ſlain at a tournament, John Haſtings, the laſt earl of Pembroke of that family : in which it-is remarkable, 
that none of the ſons ever ſaw his own father, the father dying always before the ſon was born, Walfingham, p. 343. 


|| By Pope Boniface IN. Idem. p. 344. ; ; 
King Edward III, uſed to receive from that kingdom thirty thouſand pounids yearly ; but after his deceaſe, the Engliſh ſettled 
there, flocked to England in ſuch numbers, that the reſt remained not only expoſed to the depredations of the natives, but it coſt 


the King thirty thouſand marks a year to preſerve that of the iſland belonging to him. Whereupon he ordered all who 
belonged to Ireland to repair thither on pain of death. alſingham, p. 350. 


** He had lately been created duke of Ireland. When his forces were juſt ready to imbark, he was recalled, to the great pre- 


judice both of England and Ireland; for, upon the report of his coming, almoſt all the petty Kings of Ireland reſolved to ſub- 
wit to the Engliſh. Ibid. 


Vor. I. 6X | This 


return. 


524 


Ricu. II. This Queen is ſaid to have been a very great fa- 
Ax' 1394. vorer of Wickliff's doctrine, and that, had ſhe ſur- 
vid but a little longer, ſhe would have ſcreened 
the Lollards * (fo Wicklift' followers were called) 
from many of the calamities they afterwards under- 
went. The departure of the duke of Lancaſter, 
their chief patron, who was gone to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the principality of Guienne, not a little con- 
tributed to haſten the intentions of their enemies, 
who improved theſe favorable junctures to effect 
their ruin. 
The King How great ſoever Richard's affliction was for the 
por, tende. death of his Gen, he however ſet out for Ireland, 
male, one anſwerably to his projected ſcheme, He arrived 
progreſß. there in September , and at firſt made ſome pro- 
Froiſſart, greſs againſt the rebels: but as the ſeaſon would not 
permit him to proceed, he went to Dublin, where 
he held a parliament, while the duke of York aſ⸗ 
ſembled another in England, which granted a ſub- 
ſidy for proſecuting the Iriſh war. 


An” 1395. Richard was preparing to take the field again, 


Deſigns of the when the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of 


Lollards, London, arrived from England, to intreat him, in 
which oblige 


the name of the clergy, to haſten his return. They 
end to de even infinuated, that the b e corniien 
King. Walſ. an irreparable damage to religion. The foundation 
of this great alarm was, that, in the late parha- 
ment, the Lollards had made inſtances to ſet on 
foot a reformation of the church, As they had, 
throughout the realm, abundance of adherents, and, 
in the parliament itſelf, many well-wiſhers, the 
clergy were afraid they would actually proceed to 
The King's this threatened reformation. For which reaſon, the 
two deputed prelates ſo magnified the danger reli- 
T'ries to ſup- gion was in, that Richard inſtantly departed for 
2 the Lok ngland, leaving to the carl of March the ma- 
8 nagement of the campaign. On his arrival at Lon- 
don, he fell into certain meaſures with the eccle- 
ſiaſtics to ſuppreſs theſe pernicious Lollardians, and 
compelled Sir Richard Story publicly to abjure their 
doctrine, threatening to. puniſh him with death, if 

ever he relapſed to that error. | 
The corpſe of Not long after, the corpſe of the duke of Ire- 
the duke of land, who died at Louvain, was brought over to 
Ireland is England. This object reviving the King's affection, 
„she into he cauſed the coffin to be opened, that he migh. 
| once more have the pleaſure to ſee the man whom 
he had fo tenderly loved. He gave orders for pom- 
us obſequies, which he would needs honor with 
bis reſence, as Edward II had formerly done at 
SE of Gaveſton : but the nobility diſdained to 
ſhew that reſpect to a favorite, againſt whom they had 
fo much nay of complaint : ſo that, not unlike his 
ſaid progenitor, Edward Il, KingRichard's whole train 
at this funeral, conſiſted merely of a few eccleſiaſtics. 
Aw! 1296. While the King was employed in his Iriſh exped i- 
he Gaſcons tion, the duke of Lancaſter, who was gone over to 


_ .4 5 Bourdeaux, to get his ſovereignty acknowledged, had 
CNOW LCL 


the duke o | ; CS | 
Lancuflet. tending their country was inſeparably united to the 


Froiſſart, I. 4. crown of England, maintained it was not in the 
c. 11. King's power to alienate it. This pretenſion was 
corroborated by a ſelfiſh view, which confirmed them 
in their obſtinacy. They ſaid, if they were once 
ſeparated from ngland, they ran the hazard of be- 
ing deprived of the ſole protection left them able to 
exempt their necks from the Gallic yoke. For this 
reaſon, they aſſerted the alienation in queſtion to 


2 


| 


met with unexpected obſtacles. The Gaſcons, pre- 
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be equally prejudicial to themſelves and to the crow 

of Frakes, It was objected, that they had ps — - n 
ſtarted this difficulty with regard to the Prince of wes 
Wales, the King's father -: but they replied, there 

was a wide difference between that and this aliena- 

nation. That the firſt being made in favor of the 

next heir to the crown, was to be only temporary, 

whereas this might eaſily happen to be perpetual. 

After ſeveral conteſts on this topic, which were of 

no ſmall continuance, the King reſolved at len 

to revoke the grant; to which the duke of 
Lancaſter, as he was not able to remedy it, 


for this loſs, the King gave him leave to mar- rlage. wyr 
ry Catharine Rowet, Widow of Sir Thomas Swin. His bad 


his miſtreſs, and had by her ſeveral children, who 
were legitimated by the King and parliament, by 
the name of Beaufort. Some time after, the Kin 
created the eldeſt of the ſons earl of Somerſet F 

Before the duke of Lancaſter's arrival, the King Nich 
had ſent embaſſadors to France, to demand in ries the Kn, 
marriage Iſabella daughter of Charles VI. The of — 
court of France had at firſt rejected this propo- ®8he, 
ſal, becauſe the Princeſs was but ſeven years old, | 
and was moreover betrothed to the duke of Bre- 
tagne. However, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, 
in a ſecond negociation, the marriage was con- 
cluded, and withal, a twenty eight years truce , * 


met between Ardres and Calais, under tents pitched truce. 

on purpoſe, where the two courts diſplayed all Interview of 
their magnificence, and where the treaty was thetwoKing, 
ſigned and the nuptials folemnized. Richard is 

ſaid, on this occaſion, to have expended three 
hundred thouſand marks, a fum fir exceedin 

that of two hundred thouſand, which he receive 

in deduction of what was promiſed him with his 

Queen. The duke of Gloceſter, who approved The duke «f 
neither of the match nor the truce, could not Gloceſter re- 
forbear expreſſing his diſſatisfaction. He frankly proaches the 
told the King, it would have been more adviſe- King. 
able, by a vigorous war, to have attempted the 
recovery of what England had loſt in France, 

than to have engaged in an alliance with a crown, 

which had conſtantly gained more advantages from 

the Engliſh by their treaties, than they had ever 

effected by their Lee | oe: 

The King's uſual expence, with the charges of An' 1397. 
his late nuptials, having intirely drained his exche- The Kings 
quer, and even obliged him to borrow large ſums, a—_— 
there was a neceſſity of recurring to extraordinary "Tp 
methods to repleniſh his coffers. Tho? the par- 
liament, which met in the beginning of the year 
1397, granted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy, 
it was not ſufficient to inable him to diſcharge 
his debts. Beſide, he took occaſion to increaſe 
the expence of his houſhold, from a report, that 
the electoral princes had -caſt their eyes on him, 
to raiſe him to the Imperial dignity, and there- 
by reduced himſelf to ſtill greater ſtreights. As 
he was aſhamed to demand a freſh ſupply from ,, naiſe wo. 
the parliament, he had again tried what he could ney. 
do by way of loans, or rather of extorting grants, 
which he exacted from the wealthy. Not a no- 
bleman, -prelate, gentleman, or opulent citizen, 
but was obliged to lend him money, tho? it was 


| well known that re-imburſement was the leaſt of 


* They were ſo called, either from Walter Lollard, a German, who flouriſhed about the year 1315, or elſe from the word Lo- 
lium, fignifying darnel, or tares ; becauſe they were reputed as tares ſowed by the evil one in the field of God's church. 

+ Attended by the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of March, Nottingham, Rutland, &c. Walſingham, p. TH i | 

| This woman was born in Haynault, and daughter of Sir Pain Rowet, or Ruet, a knight of that country: ſhe was, in her 
youth, brought up in the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and waited on his firſt wife Blanch, but afterwards became the duke's concu- 


bine. Stow's Ann. p. 312. Froiſſart. I. 4..c. 20. 


{ There were four; John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna. 


France, which came by Blanch of Artois, tae duke'z firſt wife. 


They were ſur-named Beaufort, from the caſtle of Beaufort in 
, I F : his 


1 


readily ſubmitted. In ſome meaſure to ſolace him Eisthinn. 


ford. The duke had long cohabited with her as Sima. 


between the two crowns. Shortly after both Kings eight 4 


He makes uſe 
of illegal way 


= — — — 
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privileges, it occaſioned no commotion : every one 
was intunidated 3 and tho? this injuſtice was highly 
relented, it was taken patiently, in hopes it would 
have been the laſt. | | DR 
He gives up The reſtitution of 3 to the King of Na- 
| Brett and varre, and of Breſt to the duke of Bretagne, was 
Cherbourg. not looked on with the like tranquillity. Tho' 
theſe two places belonged not originally to Eng- 
land, the Engliſh had been at ſo great charge 
in aiding the Princes to whom they appertained, that 
they might rightfully have been retained ?till all 
The public accounts had been cleared. This procured uni- 
OR it. verſal diſcontent, and the rather, becauſe the 
King's treaſury was no great gainer, and what 
did come in was, like the reſt, laviſhed away in 
needleſs expences. It is true, he pretended his 
engagement to reſtore theſe places, after a peace, 
or a long truce with France, made this reſtitu- 
tion neceſſary ; but it was likewiſe well known, that 
the King of Navarre, and the duke of Bretagne, 
The duke of had firſt broke their words with him. However 
Glocefter re- this was, the duke of Gloceſter judged the ſaid 
| proaches him ſtep ſo prejudicial to England, that he could not 
vi it. contain himſelf from upbraiding the King; his 


returned ſuch a reply as plainly . evidenced how 
highly he was offended at his remonſtrance. This 
rencounter failed not reviving Richard's indelible 
inveteracy againſt the duke of Gloceſter, which 
being rather dormant than extinct, would every 
now and then manifeſt itſelf, how ſedulouſly ſo- 
Behar fy. ever he endeavoured to diſſemble. He com- 


cles. the duke of Gloceſter aſſumed the liberty of con- 
Froiſfart, I. 4. trolling his actions; and among thoſe complaints, 
c 3: . he let fall certain expreſſions which made them 
think he ſuſpected all three of having ill de- 
ſigns. Both thoſe Princes proteſted, their loyalty 


but the duke, their brother's was the ſame, tho? 
the impetuoſity of his temper cauſed him ſometimes to 
exprets himſelf with too much warmth. The. King 


York and 


8 ever, his eaſineſs to be appeaſed, after ſuch tokens 
ncaſter 


King's diſguſt againſt him, and, finally, of de- 
termining him to rid himſelf of a troubleſome 
inſpector. But as nothing could be found in his 
whole conduct which might expoſe him to the 
rigor of the law, and beſide it would be dange- 
rous to make away with him by that method, Ri- 


, 2 i 


nephew, in very ſharp terms; to which Richard 


eds his un- plained to the dukes of Lancaſter and York, that. 


Rich. I. his deſign. But tho this method of raiſing mo- he came one morning to his ſaid uncle's country- Rien: II. 
1207. rey upon the people had ever been conſidered by | houſe, finding him in bed, deſired him to riſe im- Ax' 1307. 
3 the Engliſn; as one of the greateſt breaches of their mediately, and accompany him to London; He Ws | 


1 


affair, without giving room to ſuſpect he had c-33- 


towards him was inviolable z nor doubted they 


chard reſolved to uſe. means not only more expedi- ſent: 
tiious, but leſs uncertain. To execute this deſign, ſtorians do, however, remark it to have been in 


— 


* 
T 


pretended, . he wanted him in a very important The King 
affair, which he would impart to him on the road. . 8 
The duke preſently mounting his horſe, rode by 1 
the King, who diſcourſed him about the pretended Froiſfart. 1. 4. 
any other deſign. As they were thus conferring, 

they came to a hollow way, where the duke was 

ſuddenly furtounded by a band of cavalry, who 

hurried him away, and put him on board a veſſel 

which lay ready in the Thames to convey him 

to Calais“. When the King came to London, And appre- 
he ſent for the earls of Warwick and Arundel, hends the 
and, having for a while talked with them very Larle of War. 
familiarly, ordered them to be arreſted and car- aeg 
ried to the Tower. The like he did to the lord Walſinglam. 
Cobham, and ſome others, of whom he wanted 

to rid himſelf. Mean while, the intelligence he 

received of the peoples beginning to ſtir, obliged 


him to iſſue out a 1 declaring, theſe lords A proclama- | 


were apprehended on account of freſk mifdemea- tion about it. 
nors ; promiling they ſhould be legally proſecuted. 


I This proclamation having ſomewhat appeaſed the The peers are 
people, the King ſummoned all the peers of the ſummoned. 


realm to Nottingham: This was done with deſign _ 
to ſound them, rather than require their advice con- 
cerning.the manner of proceeding againſt the pri- 
ſoners, ſince in that he was already determined: this, 
however, was the pretext he made uſe of for their 
convention. After the affair was debated in coun- 
cil, the lords Þ fearing to. incur either the King's 
indignation, or the public's hatred; if they came to 
any reſolution, declared it to be of ſuch a nature, 


that.it could not be decided by any other authority 


than that of the parliament. This was. preciſely The King 
what the King would have been at. He already Bets a parlia- 
had taken all neceſſary meaſures to have a par- Mt 70 mw 
liament at his beck. Some time ſince, he had ed 
changed all the ſherifs of the kingdom, and pitch- 

ed on only ſuch as had promiſed to be fubſervient to 

his deſigns. He had uſed the like precaution with 


regard to all charges and poſts bearing credit and 


power in the boroughs and counties: and ſo, by 
The dukes of appeared ſatisfied with their juſtification. I Io W- 


means of the magiſtrates, and all others in public 


| employs, he had cauſed ſuch repreſentatives to be 
quit of anger, created in them ſuſpicions which in- choſen as were made ſure of beforehand. If any 
thecourt.idid. quced them to quit the court, and retire to their | were elected not agreeable to him, the ſherifs were 
eſtates. Their withdrawing was, very probably, | ordered not to return them, but to get others choſen 

the occaſion of the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, as in their ſtead. Beſide, as the houſe of commons were the 

it gave his enemies opportunity of fomenting the | ſole judges in matters relating to elections, he was well 


aſſured, that he could prevail on ſuch a parliament 
to confirm or reject whomfoever he pleaſed. 
It muſt not be looked on as an invincible difficulty 


for a King of England to execute ſuch a project. 


Experience has ſince convinced us of the poſlibility 
of getting elected a requiſite number of ſuch repre- 
ſentatives as are at the caurt's devotion. Ht- 


HOES 


* took the way of Bondeclay (or Epping-foreſt) to avoid the 


mount, 


*» I VEITY 


Froiſſart tells the ſtory thus; viz. © The King, under pretence of a hunting-match, came to a ſeat of his near Rumford 
„in Eſſex, called Havering-Bower ; from whence he ſet out one ſummer's aſternoon, and came about five o'clock (only with - 
« few attendants, having left the reſt at Waltham) to the duke's caſtle at Pleſhey in the ſame county, as if it were to make him 
* a viſit. He was received by the duke and his ducheſs with all due honor and reſpe& ; and ſupper was got ready for his ma- 
« jeſty. But before he ſat down, he deſired the duke to order five or fix of his horſes to be ſaddled, to accompany him 
to London; for that he himſelf, with his two uncles of Lancaſter and York, was to hold à council the next day, in which he 
„ wanted alſo his advice, what anſwer to give the Londoners, to a petition they were to preſent him. Upon this the duke, who 
ſuſpected no harm, taking along with him only three eſquires, and four ſervants, accompanied the King towards London ; who 


m that night 


great road, and Behode ( perhaps Brentwood) and other towns ; 


* ſtill talking familiarly with the duke, as they went along. When they came near Stratford, between ten and eleven of the 
« clock; the King putting ſpurs to his horſe, rode away before; and at the fame time Thomas Mowbray earl-marſhal, who lay in 
** ambuſh with a great number of horſemen, ſeized upon the duke, who in vain cried out to the King for help”. Froiſſart, I. 4. 
c. 33, 36. Fhe caftle of Pleſhey, where King Richard came to the duke, was the ſeat of the 33 of England, even 
before the conqueſt. Thomas of Woadſtock became poſſeſſed gf it, by his ma 


rrying Eleanor, eldeſt daughter, and one of the 


coheireſſes of Humphry de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex. Of this famous and ancient caſtle, nothing now remains bat the 


+ Theſe lords were, the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingfon, Nottingham, Somerſet, Saliſbury ; Thom% lord Deſpenſer, 


ang William le Scrope. Walfingham, p. 354. | 


{ 
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Rren. II. the parliament I am now treating of, that ſuch prac- | 
Ax' 1497. tiſes were firſt uſed : but it muſt likewiſe be added, 
that it was one of the phy 2 cauſes of Richard's 
ruin; as will appear in the ſequel : and indeed it is 
impoſſible for a people to behold their liberties in 
the hand of men whom they have not themſclves 


freely choſento repreſent them, without deſiring to 


be delivered from ſuch oppreſſion. 18 
The biſhop of The parliament thus compoſed, the biſhop of 
F.xeter's Exeter opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, laboring 
. the to prove, that the regal power was unlimited, and 
| NN that ſuch as indeavored to bound it, deſerved the 
5 ſevereſt puniſhments. Agreeable to this principle, 
which met with a general approbation, the parlia- 
ment repealed the act of indemnity, paſſed nine 
years betore in favor of the duke of. Gloceſter, the 
earls of Warwick and Arundel, and all their adhe- 
rents. They alſo annulled all the acts, paſſed in par- 
lia ment, alloting the King thoſe fourteen governors 
ſpoken of, as extorted during his minority. 
Unjoſt and It the parliament of 1386 merited the epithet of 


violent pro. mercileſs, I know no name odious enough for this. 
ceedings of the 


arliament. os 2 ü 
5 Abr. pled not ſacrificing, to the paſſions and caprice of 


the King and his miniſters, the moſt conſiderable 

perſonages of the realm, as well as the liberties and 

Archbiſhop privileges of the whole people. Thomas Arundel, 

Arundel ba- archbiſhop of Canterbury, was impeached of high- 

iſhed. treaſon, tor being one of the commiſſioners, ap- 

pointed by the parliament of 1386, and intruſted 

with the inſpection of all public affairs. For this 

new fort of crime, the prelate was condemned to 

Farls of War. baniſhment, and his eſtate confiſcated. The earls 

wick and of Arundel and Warwick were alſo accuſed of the 

Arundel ſen- ſame offences (for which, nine years before, the King 

— to had granted a pardon) and ſentenced to death by 
cath. co theo . ; x | 

this truly mercileſs parliament. Froiſſart ſays, the 

King would be preſent at ArundePs execution. Ano 

ther hiſtorian adds, that the object remained ſo 

deeply imprinted in his memory, that his ſleep was 

frequently interrupted by. dreams, repreſenting to 

him the earl bleeding, and upbraiding him with 

The latter his injuſtice. What, perhaps, contributed hereto, 

executed, and was the rumor which went about of ſeveral miracles 

8 a being wrought at the tomb of the deceaſed, and 

oy that his head was miraculouſly rejoined to his body. 


Tho? to prevent the ill conſequences of this erro- 


neous perſuaſions, the King had ordered the corpſe 
to be taken up and expoſed to public view in a 
church, for ten ſucceflive days, it was not poſſible 
to cure the 1 1 of their prepoſſeſſion. As for the 
earl of Warwick, who readily confeſſed himſelf guilty, 
without taking advantage of the amneſty, he was 
treated with leſs rigor, his puniſhment being chang- 
ed into perpetual exile to the iſle of Man. With 
regard to the duke of Gloceſter, in all appearance, 
Richard apprehended it would be too dangerous to 
bring him to a public execution, or elſe was du 

bious, whether the parliament would be ſo com- 
pliant as to ſacrifice a perſonage of ſuch impor- 
Gloceſter tance. Whatever his ſentiments might have been 
Rrangled at in thoſe reſpe&s, he had, as appeared afferwards,” 
Calais. 


Froiflart. 
[ 4.£..30, 


Warwick is 


baniſhed. 


lais. Mean time, his enemies gave out, that he 
died of the apoplexy, and, before he expired, con- 
feed himſelf guilty of treaſon againſt the King. 
On this report, without any farther examination, 


By moſt apparent prevarication, this aſſembly ſcru- 


taken care to have him privately ſtrangled * at Ca- 


ENGLAND 
the duke's whole eſtate was confiſcated to the King's Ns © 
uke's whole eſtate was co | Ing? 

us. cate to Eg As I 
It was almoſt impoſſible that theſe ſeverities wy 2 
ſhould not produce — alteration among the = 
bility. But, to prevent accidents, Richard took The x; 
care to gratify the principal lords, and particularly dae f, 
the Princes of the Blood. He created his couſin Lal lob. 
Henry earl of Derby, the duke of Lancaſter's el. Otons Ab. 
eſt fon, duke of Hereford ; Edward Plantagenet 
earl of Rutland, eldeſt ſon of the duke of York, 
was made duke of Albemarle; Thomas de Hol. 
land, earl of Kent, received the title of duke of 
Surrey; John de Holland, earl of Huntington, the 
King's half-brother, was created duke of Exeter; 
Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, was made 
duke of Norfolk; and Sir William le Scroope 
carl of Wiltſhire T. Laſtly, in complaiſance to 
the duke of Lancaſter, the King created John 
Beaufort, his eldeſt ſon by his third marriage, (al- 
ready earl of Somerſet) marquis of Somerſet ||. 
To theſe honorable titles he added other favors 
by diſtributing among theſe lords the forfeited 
eſtate of the duke of Gloceſter, and of the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick. | 

In thoſe days the parliament ſeldom fat above Th. parliz- 


one ſeſſion, except buſineſs required a ſhort proroga- ment adjoun. 


tion: but this was too well diſpoſed for the King ed to Sent 
to be willing to run the hazard of having one leſs buy. 
devoted to him: therefore not thinking fit to dil. 

ſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it to Shrewſbury; 

chis town, being in the neighbourhood of Wales 

where he had many friends, ſeemed more proper tor 

his deſigns than London, where he was conſcious of 

his not being beloved. 


The new ſeſſion was only a continuation of Ax' 1498, 


the extraordinary proceedings already began at The extrace- 
Weſtminſter. The parliament ſtrove to carry the dinary pro 


prerogative royal to a greater height than any <*%npottie 


King of England had ever pretended to ſtretch . 
it, and eftabliſhed ſuch . as were deſtructiwe my 
of the conſtitution and liberties of the people. They 
approved, as conformabie to law, the opinions for 
which, nine years before, the judges were con- 
demned. | Purſuant to this principle, the judges 
who attended during the fitting of the parliament, 
aecided, that When the King propoſed any 
articles to be debated in parliament, it was high- 


<< treaſon to bring in others before the King's 


i were firſt diſpatched.” By this, and other ſuch 
like deciſions, the caſes of high-treaſon were ſo 
multiplicd, that it was ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
incurring it, except by making the King's will and 
pleaſure the ſole rule of action. At laſt, under co- 
lour of diſpatching buſineſs, theparliament appointed 
a certain number of commiſſioners who were in- 


veſted with the authority of the whole houſe. Thus, 


by a moſt unprecedented act, the whole power of 
the nation was devolved to the King, twelve peers, 
and ſix commoners. To give the greater force to 
theſe irregular proceedings, the King cauſed them 
to be confirmed by the Pope's bull, which was pub- 
liſhed in every county throughout the kingdom. | 


During this ſecond Seſſion, Richard brought Cheſhiremade 
into Shrewsbury a numerous guard of the mili- a principal). 


tia of Cheſhire, who expreſſed ſo ſtrong an. incli- 
nation to ſerve him, that, to gratify the county, 
he erected it into a principality, . 


_ 


* He was not ſtrangled, but ſmothered between two feather-beds, in September ; as appears by the confeſſion of John Hall, 5 


ſervant of Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, captain of Calais: which Hall was concerned in that murder, and executed for 


it in the year 1400. See Cotton's Abridg, p. 400. 
I Rapin ſays, by miſtake, of Gloceſter. It 


| was Thomas le Deſpenſer, who was created earl of Gl 
Thomas Percy was alſo created earl of Worceſter, and Sir Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland. OO 


er. Dugdale. Wall. 


He was firſt made niarquis of Dorſet ; but this title was afterwards chauged into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter of 


creation, bearing the ſame date with the former. 
Dorſet. Dugdale. 


Nevertheleſs, tho? his firſt title was cancelled, he was always called marquis of 


Let 


Cotton's Abr, 
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Rica. II. Let us ſtop here a moment, and reflect on the. 
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| t us 8 N nation. For a while, five or ſix hundred perſons, Rich. II. 
An' 1398. conſtitution of the Engliſh government. It is cer- | who compole the parliament, and ſome hundreds Ax' 1398. 
uin, the inſtitution of parliaments is very advanta- | of magiſtrates in the towns and counties, ſeem to 
remarks on geous to the ſtate, being the only ſupport of the compoſe the body of the nation, and the reſt are 
the Engliſh J1berties of the people, who, without, that, would | counted as cyphers. But a time comes when every 
conſtitution Jong ſince have fallen into a wretched ſlavery : but, | ſingle perſon muſt be taken into the account, and then 

on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that theſe | the number of thoſe in poſt appears to be contemp- 
aſſemblies become ſometimes very dangerous, when | tibly ſmall, when {et in competition with the reſidue. 
influenced by popular factions, or the intrigues of an | Richard, uncapable of making theſe reflections, 
ambitious Prince. Accordingly, it has often hap- | ſaffered himſelf to be blindly guided by his paſſion, 
pened, that, inſtead of procuring the good of the | which incited him to look on, as important advan- 
realm, they have produced confuſion, and the fub- | tages, all occaſions of exerciling the arbitrary power 
verſion of the laws, one while, by too much de- he fancied was fo firmly eſtabliſhed. Towards the 
preſſing the prerogative Royal, another while, by | end of the year 1398, on account of a quarrel be- Quarfel be- 
carrying it higher than is conſiſtent with the na- | tween two of the principal nobles of his court, he tween the 
tion's welfare. At ſuch times, the evil is ſo much | gave a ſignal lag of the little regard he intended dultes of Here. 


the more difficult to be cured, as what is done by | to have for his ſubjects. The duke of Hereford 1 


| : aa folk. 
the parliament is deemed to flow from the unani- | eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lancaſter, intimidated by Walfingham. 


mous conſent of the whole collected body. For | the examples of his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, and Froiflart, I. 4. 
this reaſon, it rarely happens that this diſorder can | the other peers, whom Richard had ſacrificed to his © 38, 39. 

be remedied, but by means as violent as thoſe made | vengeance, bounded his ambition ſolely in keeping 

uſe of to produce it; from whence generally ariſe | himſelf in the King's favor, not neglecting any pre- 

inteſtine broils. This is one of the principal cauſes | caution to avoid giving cauſe of ſuſpicion. Pro- 

of the domeſtic troubles which have almoſt incef- | bably, it was from this conſideration that, appre- 

ſantly afflicted England more than any other ftate | henſive leſt the duke of Norfolk had laid a ſnare 
in Europe. ; for him, by uttering in his preſence words very much 

It may be farther obſerved, that the violent me- | to the King's diſadvantage, he thereof gave Richard 

thod practiſed by Richard to attain to arbitrary | information. The duke of Norfolk denying he had 

power, I mean forced elections, and the opinions of | ever ſpoken againſt the King, and the duke of Here- 

the judges, was exactly o_ in our days by one | ford maintaining his accuſation, it was ordered, that 

of his ſucceſſors, who, doubtleſs, had the ſame | the affair ſhould be decided according to the law of 

views: but we may add, that the attempts of theſe | chivalry, that is, by ſingle combat“. Coventry | 
two monarchs ſerved only to accelerate their own | was the place agreed on for this duel; whercat the Which is to be 
deſtruction, and that their deſigns came to the ſame | King promiſed to be preſent : but juſt as the two decided by 
cataſtrophe. This is what we ſhall be convinced noble antagoniſts were entering the liſts, the King, arms. 

of, with regard to Richard II, in the ſubſequent | on pretence of preventing cftuſion of blood, but in 
| part of his reign. reality to be rid of both thoſe dnkes at once, com- 
Richard lives All things ſcemed to contribute to the ſupport of | manded them to deſiſt: and then, tho' only one The King 
in a deceitful Richard in the injoyment of that deſpotic power | could be guilty, he baniſhed them both; the duke prevents the 
kcuity. which he had lately aſſumed. Thoſe who would | of Norfolk for life, and the duke of Hereford for duel, and ba- 
have been moſt capable of oppoſing his deſigns, | ten years. The former died ſhortly aſter at Venice, — * 
had either ended their lives tragically, or were ba- | and the other withdrew to France T. This arbitrary Froiſtart, 1. 4. 
niſhed the realm; and thoſe who yet remained, | procedure was no leſs repugnant to the immunities c. 40. 

were made ſure of by places, grants, or other fa- | of the peerage, in particular, than what the King Rym. Fed. 
vors. The great officers of the crown, the gover- | had hitherto done with regard to the whole nation, in Vol. + xp | 
nors of towns and counties, were all devoted to the | general; for, by the eſtabliſhed laws, theſe noblemen 8 
King. Of all the magiſtrates throughout the whole | could only be tried by their peers : but at that time 

kingdom, not one was continued in his imploy, but | very little regard was had to the peoples privileges. 

ſuch as, to the very utmoſt of their power, were Not long after the duke of Hereford left the land, | 
ready diſpoſed to promote and extend the preroga- | his father, the duke of Lancaſter, died; not much Duke of Lan- 
tive Royal, Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, | lamented by the nation, but ſtill leſs by the King, caſter's death. 
Richard was much deceived, in imagining this new- | who could not help dreading him. By the death 

acquired power was beyond reach of being ſtruck | of this Prince, his honors and eſtates, which were 

at, ſince the bulk of the people were ſo far from | very conſiderable, fell to his ſon, the duke of Here- 

being on his ſide, that, they hated him for his vio- | ford, to whom, before his departure, the King had 

lent procedure : nay, it is even very probable, that | remitted four years of his exile, Moreover; he had 

among thoſe whom he ranked in the number of his | granted him letters-patent, impowering him, tho? un- 

friends, there were not a few who, either thro' weak- baniſhment, to take poſſeſſion, hy his attorney, of 


neſs or 828 only diſſembled their real ſenti- | all ſuch fiefs or inher itances as ſhould happen to fall 
ments till 


ſome favorable occaſion, of freeing their | to him during his abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of Injuſtice done 
country from the burden which began to a" it, | homage till his return. Notwithſtanding, imme- * : 
ſhould preſent itſelf. Such occaſion offered ſooner | diately after the death of the duke his father, the Sham. 
than Richard imagined : for, ſuffering himſelf to be | King, by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt than the former, 
ſwayed by his paſſion, he had not the prudence to | decreed, that his exile ſhould be perpetual, and his 
keep within ſome bounds 3 an error which princes | whole eſtate forfeited; | ky . 
of his character ſeldom eſcape ſtumbling into. As] By ſuch deſpotic proceedings, the laws and liber- [11 tate of the 
they are perpetually ſurrounded with ſycophants, | ties of England were in a deplorable ſtate. The kingdom. 
they fancy all the reſt of the people are in the ſame | dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceiter, and the earl of 
ſentiments, and generally it is too late before they | Arundel being dead, Warwick ſent away, the arch- 
perceive the ſmall numbers they have gained, to be | biſhop of Canterbury, the dukes of Hereford and 
a too feeble bulwark againſt the fury of an inraged | Norfolk in exile, there was ſcarce a man in the king- 


. 
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* Froiflart, Polydore Virgil, and others, who ſay that the duke of Norfolk accuſed ih duke of Hereford of having ſpoken ill 
of the King, were miſtaken. See the acts of parliament 21 Ric. II. Collier is likewſ& guilty of this error, p. 603. Vol. J. 

+ Where he was nobly received by the King of France, and found ſuch favor in that Court, that he was offered, in marriage, 
the only daughter of the duke of Berry, the ſaid King's uncle: but King Richard having notice thereof, uſed means to Rop the 
proſecution of the treaty. Froiſfart, 1. 4. c. 45, 46. & | 
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Rich. II. dom able to ſe the arbitrary power uſurped by 
Ax' 1398. the Soverei The duke of York woke, dr ene 
- ◻◻ uvacle, might have taken in hand the defenſe of the 
nation's Intereſts. But as he was too great a lover of 
his eaſe, he was a very improper perſon to ingage in 
undertakings of that ſort, which require the moſt 
Froiſſart, aſſiduous activity. Richard being therefore, as we 
I. 4 c. 47. ſay, his own man, above all controle, abandoned 
himſelf up to a ſoft, effeminate life, utterly regard- 
Walling. leſs of public welfare; while his worthleſs miniſters, 
little qualified for their poſts, ſuffered England's af- 
fairs to fall to decay, and, without any concern, beheld 
the Engliſh nation running into the utmoſt contempt. 


Rym. Fœd. The Scots frequently broke the truce by incurſions 
Vol. VIII. 


pag. 35. 54, 


court was far from thinking of revenging the inſults. 
&c. 72. 


England's poſſeſſions in France were almoſt reduced to 
nothing, and the places which might one day have ſerv- 
ed to repair theſe loſſes, had been ſold without the leaſt 
neceſſity. The merchant ſhips were daily plundered by 
the French and Flemiſh corfairs, without any means 
uſed to protect the trade. Amidſt theſe diſorders, the 
miniſtry, at whoſe head was the earl of Wiltſhire, 
ſought only to augment the King's revenues by loans, 
new impoſts, and other ſtill leſs legal methods. Pre- 
Rym. Fœd. texts for demanding ſubſidies were no longer ſought at- 
VIII. p. 9. ter; what only puzzled the miniſtry, was to find ſpeedy 
&c. and effectual means to extort money from the ſubjects, 
| to whom the demanding it was thought to be too great 
Oppreſſions an honor. At length, having raiſed expedients, 
8 4 as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply the King's ex- 
miniſtry: ceſſive proſuſeneſs, and fatisfy the avarice of his ra. 
venous miniſters, a method was uſed which could 
not fail of procuring large ſums. As the late par- 
liament had reverſed the pardon granted, in 1386, 
| to the duke of Gloceſter's adherents, accuſations 
The eſtates of YE brought againſt ſuch as had then taken arms in 
ſeventeen that Prince's favor. By the judgments given upon 
counties con- theſe accuſations, ſeventeen counties were condemned 
fiſcared to the as guilty of treaſon, and the eſtates of all the inha- 
King. bitants adjudged to the King. In this extremity 
Walfingham. the richer fort of gentlemen and burgeſſes were forced, 
in order to avoid the ſeizure of their eſtates, to give 
blank obligations, which the King cauſed to be filled 
with what ſums he was pleaſed to exact. More- 
over, dy what was inſerted in theſe notes, which 
were termed Ragmans, every perſon was bound, 
under great penalties, to ſupport the ſtatutes of the 
Shrewsbury parliament, hos all the ſubſequent acts; 
that is to ſay, they intirely threw themſelves upon 
the King's mercy . It was impoſſible a govern- 
ment ſo tyrannical ſhould not attract the nation's 
averſion both on the Sovereign and his inſtruments. 
It was alſo very viſible, that theſe oppreſſions kindled 
in the hearts of the people a moſt infatiable thirſt of 
freeing themſelves from them, inſomuch that the 
leaſt ſpark was capable of producing a fatal com- 
buſtion. . og Io 
Rebellionin While * was Expoſed to all theſe calama- 
Ireland. ties, the Triſh, contemning the ſmall number of 
troops left by Richard in their country, took up 
Les m_ arms with one conſent, Roger Mortimer, earl of 
Walks Nm. March, governor of Ireland, oppoſing the rebels, 
was ſlain in the firſt encounter. This Prince, who 
by act of parliament had been declared heir 
preſumptive to the crown, left two ſons, Edmund 
and Roger, the eldeſt of whom tucceeded him in his 
honor of earl of March, and died iſſueleſs; as 
did alſo his brother Roger. But the marriage of 
Ann, their ſiſter, with the duke of York's ſe- 
cond ſon, proved a fertile field of troubles, where- 
with the realm was long and grievouſly harraſſed. 


upon the borders, being very certain the 7 


— 
Richard receiving intelligence of the Iriſh re- 
volt, determined to go in perſon and chaſtiſe the 
rebels ; _ in a terrible rage, that ſo wretched, 
ſo deſpicable a people ſhould dare to contemn The King 


Rien. ll. 


tion in England. Purſuant to this reſolution, he Watt, 
levied a numerous army, which furniſhed him en. 
with a freſh occaſion to exact great ſums from his 1 
ſubjects, whereby he conſiderably increaſed the —4 * 
hatred they already bore him. * 
When he was ready to imbark, ſome ſuſpici- Ay 
ons, inſtilled into him of the earl of Northum- The ay? 
berland, governor of the northern counties, moved Northunke. 
him to ſend that nobleman a poſitive order to come land declurd 
and join him without delay. But the earl ex- pg. 
cuſing himſelf, on account that his preſence was r 
abſolutely neceſſary in thoſe parts, Richard, with- 888 
out farther examination pronounced him a trai- 

tor, and ordered his whole eſtate to be ſeized. 
Leaving the regency of the kingdom to his uncle, The kn 
the duke of York, he ſet fail, and, May 31, ar- lever ch. 
rived at Waterford, whence he marched to Dub. duke of Vo 
lin. He was attended by the duke of Lancaſter regent. 
ſons by his third wife, and by thoſe of the late VAlinglun 
duke of Gloceſter, whom he took with him in | 
quality of hoſtages; and alſo carried ' the greater 

part of his jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould 

never more return to his palace. He made at 

firſt ſome progreſs againſt the rebels, and, in ſe- 

veral encounters, gave fuch tokens of valor as 
convinced the world that if, hitherto, he had not 

ſhewn any ＋ inclination for martial affairs, it 

was leſs to be aſcribed to any defect of courage 

in him, than to the badneſs of his education. 

But while his vanity was flattered with the 
advantages he gained over the Iriſn, a conſpiracy Conſpine i 
was forming in England to deprive him of the Englaal. 
crown. Under deſpotic governments, fuch as Ri- 
chard's, there mult needs be great numbers of 
male-contents. Some perſons, mdeed, find their 
account in the abſolute power of the Sovereign ; 
tho' theſe, as to number, are but very inconſide- 
rable ; ſo that, tho' a Prince of this character is 
generally invironed with a croud of paraſites, who 
uſe means to perſuade him, that the people wear his 
yoke without murmuring ; yet, if he has any expe- 
rience of the world, he ought to reflect, that there 
is no preſerving the power acquired by violence, but 
by the fame means it was uſu | 

If he is, withal, ſo impolitic, as to confide in 
ſubjects whom he has violently 1 e. in vain 
does he expect their fidelity, which ſerves only to 
inhance their wretchedneſs. This is what Richard 
failed not experiencing. By a moſt improvident ſe- 
curity, he quitted the realm, tranſporting over to 
Ireland his whole ſtrength, at a juncture when the 
peoples averſion to him was at the very higheſt ; 
in this he was guilty of a capital error, which his 
enemies failed not to improve. He was ſcarce gone 
for Ireland, with almoſt all the peers his creatures, 
but the male-contents in England began to ſtudy 
how they might effect his ruin. To that end, after 
ſeveral conferences, they ſent word to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who, ſince his exile, was retired to 
France, That all England was ready to riſe, and 
e nothing was wanting but a leader of diſtinction to The conjpul 
cc head the male- contents: * on 8 _ on al f 
ce ration, they judged none ſo r as the duke the du 
e Haeford,* or -whom the * vo had a great Non 
ce eſteem and affection, and who, moreover, had a, , c. 4. 
c very plauſible pretence to take up arms, to de gc, 
« mand ſatisfaction for the injuries he had ſuffered: 


— 


3 — 
FY ** 8 * * 


= 


Among other grievances, the ſherifs of every county throughout the Kingdom, were forced to take a ſtrange oath, viz. that 
they would obey all the King's commands, whether under the broad-ſeal, prin ens or ſignet; and if they knew. any perſon in 


Walüngham. 


gree or condition ſoever they were. 


their reſpective bailywicks, who had _ ſcandalouſly or diſgracefully of 


King, they ſhould impriſon them, of what de 


that 


Ay? 1398, 


his power, at a time when he found no oppoſi- a5 wid, 


rr 4 BY 


ork 


y in 


The duke 


\ 
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II. that if the duke would repair to England, they 
"7 1 2 e ingaged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power; 
and n the preſent diſpoſition of the nation, there 


ee was no doubt, but he would be joined by a competent 


| ſeeing themſelves ſacrificed to the public hatred, they Rich. II. 
deſerted the duke of York, and retired to Briſtol Ax' 1399 
caſtle. After the flight of the counſellors, the re. 
gent perceiving himſelf out of condition to ſtem the The miniſters 


e number of ſuch as were ready to undertake freeing | torrent, threw up the adminiſtration, and retired to fetite to Pri. 


« both him and the nation from the oppreſſion he 
e ana they had long laboured under.” The arch- 
biſhop, who was himſelf extremely incenſed againſt 
Richard, communicating this letter to the duke, 
that Prince reſolved to imbrace the juncture, and 
try what fortune would do in his favor. However, 
as he was ſenſible he could not ſingly carry on this 
enterpriſe, he took care ſo to manage it, that he 
might eaſily deſiſt, in caſe matters were not diſ- 


| Verepairs to poſed as he was flattered. Anſwerably to this reſo- 


Fretagne, and Jution, he privately went into Bretagne, where he 
inbarks- fitted out three ſhips, and imbarked, in company 


— with the archbiſhop of Canterbury *, and about 
romart. 


1010 liven, or eighteen || Lances. With this ſmall force he ſet 


. ; , ſtol, and th 
his own home, leaving the kingdom, like a ſhip, ex- my his 


| poſed to the winds and waves, without pilot or ma- own houſe, 

| riners. All the other lords, who had as yet re- Walſing 

mained neuters, in order to join the ſtrongeſt party, 

finding the King's intereſt abandoned, no longer 

deferred openly declaring for the duke. | 

| Mean while, the duke improving theſe advantages, The duke 
marched with all ſpeed to London, whither he had marches to. 

been invited by the citizens. He was triumphantly London, and 

a . 4 g is well re- 

received in that metropolis, with all the demonſtra- ed 

. 8 . . elved. 

tions of zeal and affection which could be given by a Froiflart: 

people extremely incenſed againſt their Sovereign,and 

conlidering themſelves as delivered from tyranny. 


w 


eighty followers, among whom were only ſixteen | But how pleaſing ſoever the honors be received from 


the Londoners might be, he continued there no 


Waling. fail, and hovered ſome time about the coaſt of Eng- | longer than was neceſſary to aſſure himſelf of their 


p. 358 land, now in one place, then in another, without 


fidelity; after which he marched directly towards 


landing any where. His deſign was to ſee what Briſtol, On his arrival, the gates being ſet open 


effect his approach would have among the people, 


and himſelf joyfully received, he cauſed an attack to 


and to ingage the Engliſh openly to declare for him, be made on the caſtle, into which the counſellors 
in a belief of his being attended with greater powers. were retired. The aſſault was puſhed ſo vigorouſly, 


This experiment ſucceeded beyond expectation. 
When it- was known that he was on the coaſt, the 


people roſe in ſeveral parts, not conſidering whethe 
the aid which appeared was ſufficient to prote 
them 3 and this readineſs determined the duke t 
puſh his enterpriſe farther. Early in July, he land 


—— 


that in four days the defendants were forced to ſur- He takes 
render at diſcretion. The peoples fury againſt the Briſtol-cattle, 
earl of Wiltſhire, and nis aſſociates, was fo violent, that and beheads 
the duke thought he could not refuſe them the ſatis- — 8 
faction of beholding thoſe deteſted miniſters ſacri- Wallingkam. 
ficed to their vengeance : and fo, without conſider- Froiffart. 


ed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where the earl of | ing the power he aſſumed was ſtill more illegal than 
Northumberland and Henry Percy, his ſon T, im-| the King's uſurpations, he ordered the earl of Wilt- 
he land at mediately joined him with ſome troops. After this] ſhire to be beheaded, with ſome others of the coun. 
Ravenſpur, junction, the concourſe of people, crouding in ſholes | cil $, to ſatisfy the people who loudly called for 
where he to liſt under his banners, was ſo very great, that in | juſtice and execution. he happy ſucceſs of this 


aſſembles 
60000 men. 


a few days his army was compleat ſixty-thouſand — made the whole kingdom imbrace the 
Walingham. ſtrong : ſo eager were both nobility, gentry and po- | du 


e's party, and ſhortly after he had the pleaſure 


_ to rangeunder the protection of a perſon wha | of ſeeing even his uncle the duke of York come and 


mſelf was in ſuch need of their aſliſtance.. 


| afliſt him with his counfels. 


As ſoon as the duke of York, egent of the! While theſe things were tranſacting in England, The wind 
The regent 1n kingdom, heard of the duke's landing, he called a | Richard was in Ireland in a perfect ſecurity. The hinders the 


vain tries to 


LAT: council to conſider of the neceſſary meaſures on this | contrary winds, which conſtantly held blowing more mY from 
neral revolt, - Occaſion. But the hourly news of the increaſe of the | than three weeks, prevented his receiving intelli- — _ 
Walſngham. duke's forces, and the diſpoſition of the kingdom, gence. When he heard of the duke of Lancaſter's b 


quickly made the counſellors, among whom there 


Walſingham. 
deſcent, he 2 his brothers, with the duke * 


were few perſons of abilities, deſpair of being able | of Gloceſter's ſons, and reſolved to ſet out for Eng- 


to remedy the evil. In this perplexity, they com- 


land immediately, and fight his enemy: but the He defers his 


mitted a capital fault, in reſolving to quit London, duke of Albemarle adviſed him to ſtay a few days, going to 


The council and retire to St. Albans. This imprudent ſtep was 


to have time to prepare ſhips to tranſport all his England. 


retires to extremely prejudicial to Richard's affairs. The | forces at once. He took this fatal advice, which 
St. Albans. lords of the council had no ſooner left London, but | completed his ruin; fince, at ſuch junctures, each 
London the citizens, no longer reſtrained by the preſence of | moment is precious: and, indeed, it was during that 
declares for thoſe who repreſented the King's perſon, declared | time that London declared for the duke, which per- 
the duke. for the duke, and, by their example, drew in ſuch | haps would not have happened, had the King been 

- towns as would not yet have ventured to go ſuch a | known to be in England, with a refolution vigo- 


length. 


rouſly to oppoſe the deſigns of his adverſaries. 


Mean time the duke, who, at his arrival in Eng- | Richard being determined to ſtay ſome days longer Sends the earl 


land, had aſſumed the title of duke of Lancaſter 
Publiſhes a 
manifeſto, 


publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth, without ſhew- * 5 
ing that he had any deſign upon the crown, that he | low. The earl uſed ſuch expedition, that in a few 


in Ireland, ſent the earl of Saliſbury before, to levy of Salisbury 
troops in Wales, aſſuring him he would quickly fol- to levy troops. 


had recourſe to arms merely to obtain ſatisfaction for | days he aſſembled an army forty thouſand ſtrong, 

all the injuſtices which had been done him. This ma- the Welſh and Cheſhire men zealouſly taking arms 

nifeſto produced ſuch effect that, when the regent for the King. Had Richard arrived with his force 
1 would have iſſued out commiſſions to levy troops, by the time he promiſed, he might at leaſt have 
amor levy he ſcarcely found any willing to accept them, every | had the ſatisfaction of trying the chance of a battle — 
troops, one ſaid openly, that he did not care to oppoſe the | in his crown's defenſe : but, by the wind's again The King is 


lawful pretenſions of a Prince ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed, | coming about to the eaſt, he was ſtill detained in detained by 
This refuſal convincing the earl of Wiltſhire, and | Ireland eighteen days more, and prevented from ind“ 
the reſt of the miniſtry, that, inſtead of being able | making even that ſhort cut to arrive where his affairs 


. 
— — 


to ſupport their authority, they ran the hazard of | ſo much required his preſence. During this inter- 


— 
3 
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* 


* And Thomas Fitz- Alan, ſon and heir of the late earl of Arundel, the lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpington, and Sir Thomas 


\ Ramitone,: &c. Walſing. p. 358. 


+ With Ralph Nevil, carl of Weſtmoreland. . Ibid. And alſo the lords Willoughby, Roſs, Darcy and Beaumont. Tyrrel, p. 996. 


$ Sir John Buſby, and Sir Henry Grene. Sir William Bagot eſcaped into Ireland. Ibid- 


val, 
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Rich. II. val, a rumbr ſpreading in the earl of Saliſbury*s 
Ax“ 1399. army, that the King was dead in Ireland, the troops 
Wy — would have diſbanded: nor was it without great dif- 
ficulty the earl prevailed with them to ſtay a few 
The earl of days; in order to have certain news of the King: 
— e Which faid few days being expired, and Richard not 
bands. appearing, the Welſh and Cheſhire men deſerted 
their colors, and retired to their homes. 
The King ar- Richard landed a few days after: and, as he was 
rives, and * wholly ignorant of the earl of Saliſbury's army 
knows not being diſperſed, marched to Caermarthen, in ex- 
what courſe to . * ps 2 
ke. pectation of joining thoſe forces: but when he un- 
Walſingham. deritood his loſs of that refuge, that all the nobi- 
Froiflart, 1. 4. lity had declared againſt him, that his miniſters were 
8 beheaded at Briſtol, and that the people ardently e- 
ſpouſed the duke of Lancaſter's cauſe, he knew not what 
courſe to take, all the propoſals made him appear- 
ing equally dangerous. The officers and ſoldiers 
were for his putting himſelf at their head, and of- 
fering battle to his enemy. They aſſured him, they 
were ready to expend the laſt drop of their blood 
in his defenſe, and inſpired him with hopes, that his 
army would daily augment in his march, by the re- 
junction of all ſuch as had deſerted him, either by 
compulſion, or on the report of his death. Some 
countelled him to return to Ireland, and there for- 
tily himſelf : others were of opinion, that his ſafeſt 
way would be to take ſanctuary in the court of his 
father-in-law, the King of France, 'till better times 
ſhould aflord a favorable opportunity of returning 
to his own dominions. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, 
the unfortunate King, incapable of chuſing the beſt 
advice, and having none about him but ſuch as want- 
ed courage or capacity, could not come to any reſo- 
lution. However, as he diſtruſted all, he could not 
long remain in a ſituation which ſeemed to him ſo 
very hazardous. On a ſudden, without adviſing 
with any, he privately withdrew from his army in 
Ie goes to the night, and ſhut himſelf up in Conway, caſtle, 


Comiay- Which was deemed impregnable, but at that time 
Ca E. ® 2h ; o F 
Wetingham, utterly unprovided. No ſooner was he diſappeared, 


but Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter, maſter of 
the houſhold, in preſence of King Richard's do- 
meſtics, broke his white-ſtaff, and went to meet the 
duke of Lancaſter, who, at the head of his army, 
was advancing towards Cheſter. 
The King Richard finding himſelf in a manner quite alone 
propoſes an in the caſtle he had choſen for his azile, without any 
accommoda- proſpect of being able to defend himſelf, was ap- 
_— prehenſive, if he attempted to eſcape thence, of 
falling into the hands of an inraged people, who 
gave him hut too many proofs of their hatred. In 
this extremity, his ultimate reliance was on the ge- 
neroſity of his adverſary. He ſent him word, by 
one of his few attendants, that he was ready to ſub- 
mit to what terms he himſelf ſhould judge reaſon- 
able, and defired him to ſend ſome perſon to con- 
fer with him. The duke immediately diſpatched 
He offers to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Nor- 
reſign his thumberland, both of them Richard's avowed ene- 
crown. ibid. mies *, to inform themſelves of his propoſitions. 
In the ſhort conference with theſe deputies,' Richard 
offered, if his life were ſecured, with a competent 
penſion, for himſelf and eight perſons he ſhould 
name, to reſign his crown, and be content, for the 
reſidue of his days, to live as a private perſon. 
The deputies giving him hopes his offer would be 
accepted, he deſired to confer with the duke him- 


ſelf; To that purpoſe he went to Flint, diſtant R 
about nine miles from Cheſter, where the duke was A 1, 
arrived. Next day the duke, being come to Flint. N 1399 
went to the King, who ſaid to him, with a cheerful Intervie 
unconcerned countenance: Fair couſin, you are the * 
*++ welcome. I am come (returned the duke) ſooner due. iden, 
than you deſired, becauſe I have heard the com. Chr 
<< plaints made by the people againſt your govern- Landa 
ment: but, with God's permiſſion, I ſhall take | 
care of all thoſe matters, for the future. It that 
is your pleaſure (replied the King) it is alſo 
* mine” HF. Some add, that Richard intreated the 
duke, in very ſubmiſſive terms, not to touch his 
life, in conſideration of his having ſpared his bro- 
thers, whom he had only confined in Ireland; and 
that the duke gave him a poſitive promiſe he would 
not. There are hiſtorians who ons that Richard 
was betrayed by the ear] of Northumberland, who, 
perſuading him to demand this conference, laid an 
ambuſh for him in the way, and carried him pri- They go t. 
ſoner to the duke. Be that as it will, the two Princes gether tolo. 
went the fame day and lodged at Cheſter, from don. 
whence they ſet out together tor London. 

On their approach, the Londoners came out in 
crouds, to receive the. one with a thouſand execra- 
tions, and the other with honor and applauſe. Then 
the King was conducted to the tower, and there con- Richary ;: 
fined, while the duke, with his friends, were taking confined intle 
meaſures to complete the work ſo happily com- tower. 
menced. The ſuddenneſs of this revolution, and 
the duke of Lancaſter's diligence in croſſing ſo many 
counties, are very ſurpriſing. On recollection that, 
in only forty-ſeven days, he marched from Raven- 
ſpur, where he landed, to London, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
and thence back to London, one cannot without 
difficulty conceive, how a body of ſixty thouſand 
men could poſſibly traverſe ſo much ground in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time. | 

The moment the duke had got King Richard in his Conſultation 
power, he did not forget engaging him to ſummon a between the 
parliament at London, that there might be no loſs "and his 
of time. In the conferences he had with his creatures, ar 
before the parliament aſſembled, the queſtion was 
not ſo much concerning, what was to be done, as 
how to proceed in what they had reſolved to do, 
which was Rong him on the throne. Some were 
tor his taking poſſeſſion, on Richard's bare promiſe 
ot reſigning the crown. Others were of opinion, 
that this promiſe carried a face of too — com- 
pulſion to be the foundation of any right, and the 
more, as there was a nearer heir than the duke. 
This was Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, ſon 
of that Roger who was declared Richard's pre- 
ſumptive ſucceſſor. The truth is, he was deſcended 
from Lionel, duke of Clarence, third ſon of Ed- 
ward III, whereas the duke of Lancaſter was fon 
of John, younger brother of Lionel. Tho? Ed- 
mund's right was only derived from a woman, that 
would have been no objection, provided the uſual 
practice had been obſerved, ſince there was no ſuch 
thing in England as the Salic-law, Thus, by Ri- 
chard's reſignation, the duke of Lancaſter had no 
right to claim the crown. For this reaſon they 
added, that ſince there was a neceſlity of ſetting aſide 
the law, the authority of parliament was abſolutely 
requiſite, Hence they concluded, that Richard 
mult be formally depoſed, and the duke elected b 


the ſame authority. This opinion had alſo its diffi- 


* Walſingham fays, they were the perſons King Richard himſelf deſired to confer with, p. z 58. | | 
He only deſired, that the lives of eight perſons he was to name ſhould be ſpared, without requiring a penſion for them. Ibid. 


M. Rapin does not inform us whence he took this paſſage 


. 


; and, indeed, our hiſtorians all vary, as may be ſeen in Hay- 


ward, Holingſhed, &c. and in particular, the author of the chronicle of Lambeth, who affirms, that he ſtood by and heard every 


word, has it thus: “ Couſin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” 


Then the duke thrice” bowing to the ground, teplied © «© My 


« lord the King; I am come ſooner than you appointed me, becauſe the common fame of your people is, that you have, for 
«© theſe one and twenty years, governed very ill and rigorouſly, of which they are not at all ſatisfied : but, if it pleaſe God, I 
«« will help you to govern them better for the future.” To which the King only returned: “ Fair couſin ; ſince it pleaſes you, 
« it pleaſes us too.” 'T'heſe (ſays this chronologiſt) were all the words they had together, without adding to, or taking from them. 


culties, 
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Rich. II. 
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The duke of 


York's propo- 


{al is followed. 


The 


Richard re- 


culties, as it aſcribed to the parliametit a power to 
diſpoſe of the crown, againſt both law and cuſtom, 
to the prejudice of the rightful heir, againſt 
whom nothing could be objected to againſt his 
title. At laſt, after many debates on ſo nice a 
point, it was the duke of York's opinion, to unite 
the three methods propoſed, in order to give a 
ter force to what they had determined. Firſt, 
Richard ſhould be obliged to make an abſolute re- 
ſignation. Secondly, the parliament ſhould pro- 
ceed to depoſe him before the crown was diſpoſed 
of. Laſtly, theſe two ſteps being taken, and the 
throne declared vacant, the ſame parliament, in 
conſideration of the duke of Lancaſter's ſignal ſer- 
vices done to the ſtate, ſhould achudge him the 
crown by their ſupreme authbtity, which, in extra- 
ordinary caſes, was ſuperiot to the laws. This 
opinion was unanimouſly 17 1 Thus in pu- 
niſhing a Prince for ſetting himſelf above the laws, 
a power was conferred bn the 34 * no leſs re- 
pugnant to them: fo difficult it is, on ſuch occa- 
lions, to keep within the bounds of juſtice and 
equity. This expedient, then judged requiſite to 
re-eſtabliſh the realm in its former tranquillity, 
proved the real ſource of thoſe evils which after- 
wards afflicted the nation, when theſe violent pro- 
ceedings ſeemed to have lain buried in oblivion; 
alone of the duke of York, who pro- 
poſed this opinion, found it their intereſt to deſtroy 
the principle on which it was grounded, and main- 
tain, that the parliament had exceeded their power 
in transfering the crown to the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Agreeable to the reſolutions which the duke of 


6onshiscrown Lancaſter had taken with his friends, he repaired to 


abſolutely. 
Walſingham. 


Articles of ac- 


the tower, the day before opening the parliament, 
attended by a great number of the nobility. There, 
in preſence of that numerous aſſembly, King Ri- 
chard ſurrendered up the crown, ſcepter, and all other 
the regalia, and, by a certain writing, ſigned with his 
own hand, acknowledged himſelf both unworthy 
and incapable of any longer governing the kingdom. 
Next day, the parliament being aſſembled, the in- 
ſtrument of reſignation was produced and unani- 
mouſly accepted : but as, according to the meaſures 
they had agreed on, this act of reſignation alone did 
not appear ſufficient, the two houſes ordered articles 
of accuſation to be drawn up againſt King Ri- 
chard, to ſerve as a foundation for his depoſition, 
whereunto they deſigned to proceed. 


The articles at large “] are as follow: viz, 
& J. It is objected to King Richard, that, for his 


alien a << evil government, by giving the goods and poſ- 
n Richard 44 ſeſſions of the crown to unworthy perſons, and 


&« indiſcreetly diſſipating them, and, for this cauſe, 
« impoſing grievous and intolerable burdens on the 
« people, and otherwiſe committing innumerable 
« evils: having, by his aſſent and command, by 
« the whole parliament, choſen and aſſigned certain 
<« prelates and other lords temporal, who, with all 
« their power, ſhould faithfully labor, at their. own 
coſts, about the juſt government of the kingdom, 
made a conventicle of his accomplices, propoſing 
to impeach of high-treaſon the faid lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, fo imployed about the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and. violently drew 
the juſtices of the kingdom to confirm his wicked 
c purpoſe, for fear of death and torment of body, 
e indeavoring to deſtroy the ſaid lords. 


ec 


« TL The fame King lately, at Shrewſbury, | 
<* cauſed to come before himſelf; and others his fa- | 
vorers, in a chamber, many perſons, and the 


4e greater part of the juſtices, where, by threats, 
&« and diverſe terrors, he induced, cauſed and com- 
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_ commiſſion, ſent 


pelled them ſingly to anſwer to certain queſtions, Rich. II- 

' * . . 4 AN' , 2 8 
againſt their will, and otherwiſe than they would = | 
.have anſwered, had 17 


on his behalf, touching the laws of his Kingdom 


| | not been forced; by 
colour of which anſwers the ſame King propound- 


ed to have proceeded to the deſtruction of Tho- 
mas duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, and other lords, againſt whom he was 
very highly inſenſed, 7 becauſe they de- 
fired him to be under good government; but, by 
Divine Providence, and the reſiſtance and power 
of the faid lords, the King could not bring to 
effect his deſign; | 5 3 
« III. When the lords temporal, in defenſe of 
themſelves, reſiſted his malice and craft; the ſaid 
King prefixed a day for the parliament to do 
them and othets juſtice, who, upon faith and 
confidence therein, remained quietly in their own 
houſes z the King privately, with his letters or 
e duke of Ireland into Che- 
ſnire, to raiſe arms againſt the ſaid lords, great- 
men, and officers of the commonwealth, pub- 
licly erecting his banners y=__ the peace he had 
ſworn to, from whence homicides, captivities, 
diſſenſions, and other infinite evils followed in 
the whole kingdom, for which cauſe he incurred 


er jury. . 
4 iv That altho' the faid King had pardoned 
the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, and all their aſſiſtants; in full par- 
liament; and, for many years, had ſhewn chear- 
ful ſigns of peace and love towards them, yet 
the ſame King; always bearing gall in his heart, 
taking opportunity, cauſed to be ſeized the duke 
of Gloceſter, and the ſaid earls of Arundel and 
Warwick ; and ſent the duke to Calais, to be 
impriſoned under the keeping of the earl of Not- 
tingham, one of his — A z and, without an- 
ſwer, or lawful proceſs, cauſed him to be ſtran- 
gled, and inhumanly and cruelly murdered. The 


earl of Arundel, pleading his charter of pardon, 


and demanding juſtice in parliament, was in- 
compaſſed with great numbers of armed men, 
and had his head damnably ſtruck off; and com- 
mitted the earl of Warwick, and lord Cobham 
to perpetual priſon, confiſcating their lands, 
againſt juſtice, the laws of the land, and his ex- 
preſs oath, giving the ſame to their appellants, 
„V. At the time when, in his parliament, he 
cauſed the duke of Gloceſter, and earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, to be adjudged, that he 
might more freely exerciſe his cruelty upon them, 
and, in others; fulfil his injurious Will, he drew 
to him a great multitude of malefactors out f 
the county of Cheſter, who, marching up and 
down the kingdom with the _ as well within 
his own houſe as withour, cruelly killed his lieges, 
beat and wounded others; plundering the goods 
of the people, refuſing to pay for their victuals, 
violating and raviſhing mens wives, and other 
women: And altho* complaints were made to 
the King of theſe exceſſes, yet he took no care 
to apply remedy, or do juſtice in them ; but fa- 
vored thoſe people in their wickedneſs, confid- 
ing in them and their aſſiſtance againſt all others 
of his kingdom; _ wherefore his good ſubjects 
had great matter of commotion and indignation. 
« VI. Tho' the ſaid King cauſed prockamation 
to be made thro? the kingdom, That he cauſed 
his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, and the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, to be arreſted for no re- 
bellious congregations, or marching with horſe 
within the kingdom, but for many extortions, op- 


<6 preſſions, and other things done againſt his Rega- 


® Inſtead of the imperfe abſtract given of theſe articles by Mr. Rapin, it has been thought proper to inſert them intire, faith - 
fully tranſlated and carefully reviſed; from the authentic copy of the PS printedat 
[2] L. I 4 a ; 
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intention, that any of their — at the 
time of the congregation and marching with 
horſe aforeſaid, ſhould, for that reaſon, be queſti- 
oned or diſturbed ; yet the ſame King, afterwards, 
in his parliament, impeached the ſaid lords; not 
for extortions, oppreſfions, or other things afore- 
ſaid, but for rebellious tumults and congrega- 
tions and marching with horſe, adjudged them to 
death, and — many of their company, for 
fear of death, to make fine and ranſom as traitors, 
to the great deſtruction of many of his people; 
and ſo he craftily, deceitfully and malictouſly de- 
ceived the lords, their followers, and people of 
the nation. | 
« VII. After many of theſeperſons had 
« fines and ranſoms, and had obtained his let- 
ce ters-patent of full pardon, they yet received no 


<« benefit by them, *till they made new fines for their 
mpoveriſhed : | 


« lives, by which they were much 1 
ce and this was abundantly in derogation to the name 
« and ſtate of a King. | | 

« VIII. In the laſt parliament holden at 33 
&« ry, the ſame King, propounding to oppreſs his peo- 
hy oh ſubtilly 2 5 40 ed, 
ce that the power of parliament, by conſent of all the 
ſtates of the kingdom, ſhould remain in ſome 
certain perſons, who, after the parliament ſhould 
be diſſolved, might anſwer the petitions depend- 
ing in parliament then undetermined, under pre- 
tence whereof they proceeded to other general 
matters touching that parliament, according to 
the King's will, in derogation to the ſtate of par- 
liament, great diſadvantage to the kingdom, and 
a pernicious example : and, that theſe actions 
might have ſome color and authority, the King 
cauſcd the rolls of parliament to be changed and 
blotted, contrary to the effect of the grants 
aforeſaid. 
« IX, Notwithſtanding the ſaid King, at his 
coronation, {wore, that he would, in all his judg- 
ments, do equal and right juſtice and diſcretion, 
in mercy and truth, according to his power; yet 
the ſaid King, without all mercy, rigorouſly 
among other things, ordained, under heavy pe- 
nalties, that no man ſhould intercede with him 
for any favor towards Henry duke of Lancaſter, 
« then in exile; in ſo doing, he acted againſt the 
*« bond of charity, and raſhly violated his oath. 

« X. That, tho' the crown of England, the 
« rights of the crown, and kingdom itfelf, have 
« heen in all times ſo free, as that neither the Pope, 
« nor no other foreign power, had any authority 
therein, yet the ſaid King, for the confirming of 

« his erroneous ſtatutes, ſupplicated the Pope to 
« confirm the ſtatutes made in his laſt parliament ; 
whereupon he obtained his Apoſtolic letters, or 
Bull, wherein were contained grievous cenſures 
againſt all tuch as ſhould preſume to contravene 
them. All which things are known to be againſt 
the crown and Royal dignity, and againſt the 
ſtatutes and liberty of the kingdom. 

XI. Tho? Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, by 


cc 


« rhe King's command, exhibited his bill of accu- | 


«' ſation againſt the duke of Norfolk, concerning the 
e ſtate and honor of the King, and duly proſecuted 
« jt, ſo as he was ready to make it by duel, 
and the King had ordered it; yet the ſame King 
niſhed the duke of Lancaſter 
wm rags the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, 
an 


ury. 

0 XII. After the ſaid King had graciouſly grant- 
ed to the now duke of Lancaſter, by his letters- 
patent, that, while he was in baniſhment, his 
attornics might ſue for livery of any inheritance 


id their | 


put it by, and, without en lawful cauſe, ba- 
or ten years, againſt | 


the military law, damnably incurring per- | 
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« which might fall to him, for which homa 
*© which ſhould be reſpited for a reaſonab 


cc 


Was due, 
a e fine; he 
in ur louſiy revoked thoſe letters patent, againſt 
the laws of the land, incurring perjury. | 
4% XII. Notwithſtanding it had been ordained, 
that every year the King's officers, with the 
juſtices, and others of his council, ſhould nomi. 
nate and chuſe the ſherifs of all the counties ac- 
cording to their diſcretion ; yet he commanded 
others of his party, and ſuch as would do as he 
would have them, to be ſherifs, to the great orie. 
vance of his people, contrary to the laws of his 
kingdom, notoriouſly incurring perjury. 
« XIV. That whereas the gad! ing borrowed 
ſeveral ſums of money, from lords ww Others, by 
his letters-patent, promiſing faithfully to pay 
them at a certain term, he did not perform his 
promiſe ; whence his creditors were much griev- 
ed; and not only they, but many others thought 
hint an unfaithful King. | | 
« XV. Whereas the Kings of England uſed to 
live upon the revenues of the kingdom, and pa- 
trimony of the crown, in time of peace, without 
oppreſſion of their people ; yet the ſame Ki 
during his whole time, gave the greateſt part of 
his revenue to unworthy perſons, and impoſed 
burdens upon his ſubjects as it were every year ; 
by which he exceſſively oppreſſed his people, and 
impoveriſhed his kingdom, not imploying thoſe 
goods to the advantage of the nation, but prodi- 
gally waſting them in oſtentation, pomp, and 
glory, owing great ſums for victuals, and other 
neceſſaries of his houſe, tho' his revenues were 
greater than thoſe of his progenitors. | 
«« XVI. The fame King, not willing to keep and 
_ the juſt laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom, 
ut to do what he pleaſed, when thoſe laws were 
declared to him by the juſtices and others of his 
council, deſiring juſtice might be done according- 
ly, he faid expreſly, with an auſtere countenance, 
that the laws were only in his mouth and breaſt ; 
and that he only could make and change the laws 
of this Kingdom. And being ſo ſeduced, he 
would not permit juſtice to be done to many of 
his lieges, but, by threats and terrors, forced 
>a to ceaſe from the proſecution of common 
juſtice. | 
XVII. That, whereas laws made in parliament 
do always bind, *till revoked by another parlia- 
ment, yet the ſame King, deſiring to injoy ſuch 
liberty as no laws might bind him, and to do 
what he pleaſed, did cunningly procure ſuch a 
petition, on behalf of the community of his king- 
dom, to be exhibited in parliament, and to be 
granted, that he might be as free as any of his 
progenitors before him. By color of which pe- 
tition and grant, he often commanded, and 
cauſed many things to be done contrary to the 
laws not revoked, doing expreſly and knowingly 
inſt the oath taken at his coronation. 
XVIII. Tho! it had been ordained, That 
no ſherif ſhould continue in his office above a 
year, and could not be again choſen to that 
office in three years after, the ſame King, for his 
own particular profit, and ſometimes for the be- 
nefit of others, ſuffered certain ſherifs to remain 
in their offices for two or three years, contrary 
to the tenor and effect of the ſtatute, incurring 
perjury 3 and this was obvious, public, and no- 
torious. h TTY, 
„ XIX. Tho', by law and cuſtom, the people 
ought to be free to chuſe knights to repreſent 
them in parliament, to propound their grievances, 
and provide remedies for them; yet the ſaid 
„King, that he might obtain his own raſh will in 
* hisparliaments, directed, by frequent writs, 20 the 
whom 


.CC 


.<« ſherifs, to ſend ſuch as he named, ſome of 


% he 
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«© XXVI. Tho? the lands, tenements, goods; Rick. II. 
and chattels of all freemen, by the laws of An? 1399. 
the land, ought not to be ſeized without 
forfeiture-; yet the ſaid King; intending to | 
eneryate thoſe laws, in the prefence of many 
lords; and others of the community df the king- 
dom, dbften ſaid and affirmed, that the life of 
every ſubhect, his lands, tenements, goods and 


eee 


4. II. „ he induced by favors, others by threats and 
151 1399. <« terrors; others by bribes, to conſent to things] 
E ce prejudicial to the Kingdom, and grievous to the | << 

„ people 3 and eſpecially by granting to him the | << 
« ſubſidy of wool for his life, and another ſubſidy | << 
« for certain years, too much oppreſſing the peo- | << 
<< ple. | cc 
l XX. The ſame Ki 


„that in all things he | “ 


« might act arbitrarily, unlawfully made and com- | << 


cc 
cc 
CC 


manded all the ſherifs to ſwear, beyond their 
uſual oath, that they would obey all his com- 
mands ſent to them under the great-ſeal, privy- 


chattels, were his, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſ- 
ed without forfeiture ; which was altogether 
againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this kingdom. 

XXVII. Tho? it had been made a law, which 


« ſeal, or ſignet ; and incaſe they ſhould know any | «<< 
e in their baliwicks or juriſdictions, who ſhould | << 
« ſpeak any ill, publicly or privately, tothe diſgrace | . 
« or ſcandal of the King's perſon, they ſhould ar- | << 
4 reſt and commit them to priſon, there to remain | << 
4 till they received other commands from the | << 
« King, as it might be found upon record; which | «+ 
« practice might probably tend to the deſtruction | <* 
e of many of his ſubjects. ' Fe 
« XXI. The fame King, that he might fup- | << 
« plant his people, and get their eſtates to inrich | << 
c bimſelf, cauſed the r* of ſixteen counties, 
ce by letters under their ſeals, to ſubmit to him] 
- & as traitors; by color of which, he obtained of | << 
ce them great ſums of money to procure his favor: 
« and tho', to pleaſe the people, thoſe letters ob- 

& ligatory were reſtored to them; yet their pro- | << 
« cyrators had full power to bind themſelves for | << 
cc them to the King, which he cauſed to be done; 
&« and fo deceived his people, and ſubtily extorted | << 
e their goods from them. | G 
« XXII. Tho' the fame King ſwore, at his co- | << 

c ronation, to preſerve the liberties granted to | << 


had hitherto been confirmed, that no freeman 
might be taken up, &c. nor any way deſtroyed 
nor that the King ſhould proceed apainſt him 
but by lawful trial of his peers, or the law of 
the land; yet, according to the will, command, 
and appointment of the ſaid King, very many of 
his lieges being maliciouſly accuſed, for having 
ſpoken, publicly or N words which might 
tend to the ſcandal and diſgrace of the King's 
perſon, were taken, impriſoned, and brought 
before the conſtable and marſhal in the court mi- 
litary 3 where, being accuſed, they could not be 
admitted to give any other anſwer, than not 
guilty 3 and could defend themſelves no other- 
wiſe than by their 'bodies, their accuſers being 
young men, luſty, and found, whereas they 
were old, impotent, lame, and infirm ; from 
whence not only the deſtruction of lords and great 
men, but of ſingular perſons in the commu- 
nity of the kingdom very likely might have fol- 
lowed: when therefore the ſaid King willingly 
contravened this law, no doubt he incurred per- 
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<« the church of England yet, by reaſon of his 
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voyage into Ireland, he did, by his letters, 
command many religions perſons, abbots, and. 
priors, ſome to ſend him horſes, others wag- 
gons, others great ſums of money; and, 
by his way of writing, he forced many, by fear, 


to comply with his demands; whence they were | 
impoveriſhed and oppreſſed, in manifeſt dero- 


tion to eccleſiaſtic liberty; by which pretext 
e incurred perjury. es CR 

«© XXIII. In many great councils, when the 

lords and juſtices were charged to counſel him 

faithfully, in things which touched his own, 
and the ſtate of the kingdom, they were often 


ſo ſharply rebuked and reproved, that they 
durſt not ſpeak truth, in giving advice concern- 


ing the ſtate of the Kingdom. 


« XXIV. The treaſure, reliques, and jewels of | 


the crown, which ought to be preſerved in the 
treaſury, for the honor of the King, and con- 
ſervation of the kingdom, if ay thing might 
happen, the faid King carried with him towards 
Ireland, without the conſent of the ſtates of the 


Kingdom; whence the kingdom had been great- |< 


A A 


K 


XXVII. Tho? the people of England, by 
virtue of their liegeance, were ſufficiently bound 


to their King, and if they offended in any man- 
t 


ner, he mg correct and puniſh them by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom; yet as the ſaid 
King defired to ſupplant, , and too much oppreſs 
his people, that he might more freely execute, 
and be able to follow the fancy of his fooliſh 
and unlawful will, he ſent letters into all coun- 
ties of the kingdom, that all his lieges, as well 
ſpiritual as temporal, ſhould take certam oaths 
in general, which were too burdenſom to them 


and which, very likely, might cauſe the fina 
deſtruction of his people, and that, under their 


letters and ſeals, they ſhould confirm theſe oaths ; 
which command. the ' people obeyed, leſt they 


ſhould incur his indignation, and for fear of 
„XXIX. When the patties contending in the 


eccleſiaſtical court, in cauſes merely eccleſiaſtic and 
ſpiritual, endeayored to procure prohibitions, to 


© hinde? proceſs, in the ſame, from the chancellor 


of England, who, out of juſtice, refuſed to grant 
them, yet the ſame King often granted them un- 


« ly impoveriſhed, if God had not otherwiſe pro-] der his ſignet, wickedly infringing the church 
« vided for the taking of thoſe goods from Nm ee jiberties granted in Magna Charta, which he had 
e apainſt his will. And farther, he cauſed the re- | «© ſworn to preſerve, damnably incurring perjury, 
« cords concerning the ſtate and government of his] and the ſentence of excommunication pronounced, 
« kingdom to be razed, in great prejudice of his] by the holy fathers, againſt the violators of church 
1 le, and diſinheritance of the crown, and very | <* lkerries, | 3 e | 
9 likely, as it was believed, for the ſupport of his XXX. The faid King, in parliament, compaſſed 
„ill government, e about with armed men, without reaſonable cauſe 
XXV. He was fo variable and diflembling | or legal proceſs, ' contrary to the laws of the 
&« in words and writing, and fo contrary to him- | «© kingdom, baniſhed Thomas Arundel archbiſhop 
« ſelf, eſpecially in writing to the Pope, Kings, | „of Canterbury, and his ſpiritual father, being 
and other great perſons, without and within the | «© then abſent, by his contrivance/ . 
kingdom, and alſo to his ſubjects, that no man | - XXXI. On ſal of the lard King's will 
<« living, knowing what he was, could eonfide in] under EOS privy-ſeal, and ſigner, there 
„ him; yea, he was reputed ſo unfaithful and in- | «© was in it this clauſe: Alſo'-we will, that the 
« conſtant, that he was not only a ſcandal to his| «©. debts'of our houſe, chamber, and wardrobe be- 
on perfon, but to the whole kingdom, and |< ing paid, for which we allow twenty thouſand 
* all ſtrangers who knew him. 9 | v7, © 9" 2 O0R0S,/ 
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. his abſence, he ſhould nor receive e z bu 
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aplaine we ap- 
eſtminſter and 
rmondſey, for which we allow five or fix 
4 thouſand marks, the reſidue of our gold ſhall 
e remain to our ſucceſſor, on condition he approves, 
« ratifies, confirms, holds, and cauſes to be holden 
« and obſerved, all laws, ſtatutes, ordinances and 
« judgments, made, had, or done, in the parlia- 
& ment held at Weſtminſter, on the ſeventeenth 
of September, in the twenty-firſt of our reign, 
&« and continued or adjourned to Shrewſbury, and 
c all things done at Coventry, on the ſixteenth of 
1 September, in the twenty-ſecond of our reign, 
« gs alſo what was done at Weſtminſter, on the 
& eighteenth of March, in the fame year, by 
« authority of the ſame parliament : but if he 
&« ſhall refuſe to do theſe things, then we will, 
& that Thomas duke of Surrey, Edward duke of 
« Autarle, John duke of Exeter, and William le 
« Scrope ear! of Wiltſhire, my debts, &c, as a- 
58 Dread, being paid, ſhall have the ſaid reſidue, 
&« for the defenſe of the ſtatutes, ordinances, | 
„ judgments, and ſtabiliments aforeſaid, to the 
« utmoſt of their power, yea, to death, if it be 
&« neceſſary. Upon all which things we burden 
« their conſciences, as they will anſwer it at the 
% day of judgment”. By which article it appears 
evidently, that the ſame King endeavored per- 
niciouſly to maintain thoſe ſtatutes and ordinances, 
which were erroneous, wicked, and repugnant to 
all law, or reaſon, not only in his life, but after he 
was dead, neither regarding the danger of his 
ſoul, nor the utmoſt delt Bion of his kingdom 


or liege people. | | 

6 XXX I. In the eleventh year of the ſaid King 
e Richard, at his manor of Langley, in the pre- 
« ſence of the dukes of Lancaſter and Tork, and 
% many other lords, deſiring, as it ſeemed, that 
« his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, there alſo pre- 
« ſent, might truſt and have confidence in, him, 
« of his own accord, ſwore upon the venerable 
« ſacrament of the lord's body rangi upon the 
&« altar, that he would pardon him all things 
«© which were ſaid to be committed againſt his per- 
« fon, and that he ſhould never receive any damage 
« for them; yet afterwards the ſaid King, not- 
« withſtanding this oath, cauſed the duke, for 
« thoſe, offences, horribly and cruelly to be mur- 
« dered, damnably incurring the guilt of perjury. 

« XXXIII. After a knight of the ſhire, who» 
« had a vote in parliament, impeached the arch- 


« biſhop of Canterbury publicly before the King | 


« and all the ſtates of the kingdom, upon certain 
« defets committed 755 the King, with little 
« truth, as it was ſaid: tho? he offered preſently 
<« to anſwer what was objected againſt him, and 
« deſired to be admitted by the King ſo to do, 
* ſufficiently truſting, as he ſaid, to demonſtrate 
e his innocency, yet the ſame King, contriving 
« by all the ways and means he could to CG 
« and reduce to-nothing the ſtate of the archbi- 
6 ſhop, as the event ſhewed, kindly ſpake to, 
« and earneſtly deſired him, that he would ſay 
6c nothing then, but expect a more fit time: that 
day being paſſed, for more than five days toge- 
„ther, the King deceived him, adviſing and per- 
e ſuading him not to come to parliament, but to 
remain at his own houſe, promiſing, that, in 


the 
and 


the faid King, in that parliament, baniſhed 
archbiſhop during his pleaſure, being abſent 


mt. 


PI | 


* and diſpoſing of them as he 1 the ſame 


and cheats of the King, was the archbiſhop, a 


of ENG LAN D. wh Box 


« not called to anſwer; without any reaſo 6 
„ cauſe, confiſcating all his goods a aft . Auen. ll, 
«« of the land, and all juſtice, by which he incur. ( 30) 
ted perjury. Farther the King, intending to pal. | 
late his inconſtancy, by flattering words, "4 wy 

„ vored to caſt the injury done him upon others: 

e whence the archbiſhop, having diſcourſe with the 
King, the duke of Norfolk, other lords, and great 
men, lamenting ſaid, He was not the firſt who had 
been baniſhed, nor ſhould be the laſt, for that he 
„thought, within a ſhort time, the duke of Norfolk, 

and other lords, would follow him; and conſtant] 

told the K ing, that the conſequences of the premiſes 

% would fall upon his own head at laſt: to which 

the King, as if he had been aſtoniſhed, preſently 

56 anſwered, he believed it might ſo happen that he 

«© might be lled his om by 155 ſubjects 5 

and farther faid, if it ſhould be fo, he would go 

eto the place where he was; and that the archhj. 

cc ſhop might believe him, he ſhewed him a great 

e jewel of gold, which he would ſend to him as 

<< token, that he would not defer his coming 

ce to the place where he was. And that the ſame 

<« archbiſhop might have greater confidence in him, 

<<  heſent to him, adviſing him, that he ſhould private- 

cc e all the jewels belonging to the chapel to be 

<« ſafely kept, leſt, under color of the judgment of 

„ baniſhment, they might be ſeized ; it being fo 
done, the King ordered the goods to be put in 

«© coffers, which he cauſed to be locked, and 
ſealed by one of the archbiſhop's clerks, by 

«© whom he ſent the keys to him; and afterwards 

< cauſed the coffers to be broken, taking the goods, 


« King alſo faithfully promiſed the archbiſhop, 
« that, if he would go to the port of Hampton, 
« in order to go out of the kingdom, that, by the 
« Queen's interceſſion, he ſhould be recalled ; and 
« ifit ſhould ſo happen that he ſhould go out of the 
« kingdom, yet, after Eaſter next coming, without 
« fail, he ſhould return into England, nor ſhould 
« he any way loſe his archbiſhoprick : this he 
« faithfully promiſed, ſwearing to it, touching the 
« Croſs of Thomas the Martyr, archbiſhop of 
6 Canterbury: which promiſes notwithſtanding, 
« the King cauſed the archbiſhop to go out of the 
« kingdom, and wrote to the Pope for his tranſla- 
« tion; and thus, and otherwiſe, by the frauds 


« a man of good faith, craftily circumvented, 


Theſe articles being drawn up, they were Jaid Richard is 
before. the parliament, who unanimouſly acknow- depoſed. 
ledged them to be well grounded and notorious ; 
and thereupon they pronounced, that Richard ſhould 
be depoſed. At the fame time, commiſſioners were 
appointed to give him notice of his depaſition, and to 
annul the oaths and homage of the people of Eng- 
land, after much the ſame manner as. in the caſe of 
Edward II. 55 N 

This affair being thus ſettled, and the throne be- The duke af 
come vacant, the duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and Lancaſter 
having firſt made the ſign of the croſs, he claimed claims the 
the cron. He grounded his pretenſions on his be- 
ing deſcended from Henry III, and on the right 
he had received from God, by the aſſiſtance of his 
relations and friends, for the recovery of his realm 
of England, which was on the very brink of de- 
ſtruction- . | 


It was not without reaſon that he affected to make Remarks 


uſe of obſcure expreſſions, which left undetermined thereon. 


9 


* He claimed the crown in the form following : < In the name of the fader, ſonne, and holy ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter 
e chalenge this rewme of Ynglonde and the croune, with all the membres and 9 als I that am deſcendit be ryght 
hne of the Blode, coming fro the gude lord King Henry therde, and thorghe 


with helpe of my kkyn, and ot my friendes to recover it: the which rewme was in poynt to be undone for defaut of governan 
and undoying of the gude — Rym. Fed, Vol. IV. W 285 5 * ” 


by * "3 * 


t ryght that god. of his grace hath ſent me, 


the 


* 
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Church. 


court of 
Rome, with 
regard to 
England. 


; 1 * . II. the foundation on which he fixed his pretended. right. 
„1399. If he ſeemed to derive his title from Henry III, ra- 
29 cher than from E 


TI. ward I, his younger. brother, was placed on the 
throne: 


ground his title on being ſon of Blanch of Lancaſter, 


all the world could not be impoſed on by fo 


ambiguous. 
that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould be one moe oP | 
1 


of England and France, and lord o 


6. except thos perſons that 


Exceſſes ofthe  ;; » 


dward III, his grandfather, it was, 
becauſe there ran a rumor, that Edmund earl of 
Lancaſter, ſur- named Crouch- back, was eldeſt ſon 
of Henry III, but, by reaſon of His deformity, Ed- 


According to this 1 the duke 
would have made the ignorant believe, he could 


rand-daughter of Edmund Crouch-back, and 
Feines of that family: but being Tenſible, that 


. groſs a forgery, he added certain expreſſions, inti- 
mating, that he grounded his right alſo on the re- 
cent ſervices he had done the ſtate. This is the 
meaning of that his claim, couched under terms ſo 

4 &- A ers ; 4 111 | 
As it was determined to adjudge the crown: to the 
duke, the parliament took care not to examine his 
claim too narrowly, but were very willing to ſup- 
poſe it inconteſtable. Thus, without any regard to 


tember“. 


and generous inclinations, but unfortunately ſuffered 
himſelf to be corrupted by flattery. He had the ad- 
vantage of being deſcended from a father and grand- 
father ſo univerſally eſteemed, that had he ever ſo little 
anſwered the nobleneſs of his birth, he might have 
been one of the moſt · glorious Kings who ever wore 
the Engliſh crown. But, like Edward II, his great- 

randfather, he had the weakneſs to give himſclf up 
to. the guidance of his favorites. Accordingly, he 
underwent the fame fate with that prince, whom he 
did but too much reſemble in every othet reſpect. 
The chief difference to be obſerved between them is, 


| that Richard was of a more crue] and inflexible tem- 
per, ahd uſurped a mote abfolute power than Edward, 


whith rendered him more odious, and. leſs lamented. 
Let us cloſe this reign with a reflection which the 
ſad cataſtrophe of theſe two princes affords ; namely, 


that, in a government like that of England, whtat 
the juſt rights of the earl bf March, it was decreed, | 


efforts the Sovereign makes to uſurp a deſpotic or 
arbitrary power, are no other than ſo many ſteps 


Ireland; whic 


4 
„ * _ 


which gradually conduct him to adeſtructive precipice. 


— _ 


After all which King Henry ſaid, ** Sires, I thank God and zowe ſpirituel and temporel, and all the aſtates of the lond, and 


2 — 
7 


« do zowe to wyte, its noght my will that no manthynk that be waye of conqueſt i wold diſherit any man of his heritage, francheſs, 
« or other ryghts that him aght to have, nor put hym out of that that he has, and has had by the gude lawes and cuſtumes of the rewmie ; 


v [1 
— 2 1 
a * 


ben agan the gude purpoſe and the 


commune profyt of the rewme.” 


ee 


in 1272, to the Depoſition 


State of the F ROM the time when John, called Lack- 


land, rendered himſelf a tributary vaſſal to 
the Romiſh ſee, the Popes no longer conſider- 
England otherwiſe than as a conquered province, 
obſcrved not, with regard to that kingdom, any 
ſort of meaſures. Of this, the reigns of the ſaid 
John, and of his ſon, Henry III, turniſh us with 
ſuch, and ſo many glating inſtances, that to attempt 
producing more examples, in order to brighten the 
idea of the exceſs to which the Papal power was car- 


| Tied in that realm, would be wholly ſuperfluous : 


The Engliſh 

grow tired of 
their ſuffer. 
ings, 


it will ſaffice .if we remark, that the Roman court's 
uſurpations a continuing; or rather 
daily augmenting, the Engliſh grew ſo tired thereof, 
that, finally, in the reign of Edward I, they began 


to ſtudy ſome effectual remedy for thoſe, grievances. | 
| However, this was not till they had frequently ex- 


perienced all their complaints and ſollicitations to the 


Pontiffs to be utterly fraitleſs, - ... ©, 
Herein chiefly - conſiſts what I have to ſay, con- 


cerning religion, during the four immediate y pre- 
* ceding reigns. But to tender this matter more in- 
telligible, it will be neceſſary to remark, with all 


* 


Complaint of 
the Engliſh 
againſt the 
Popes, 


citations cauſed by theſe 


requiſite brevity, the cauſes of England's difference, 
as well with the ſee of Rome, as with her own 
eee 
. The firſt cauſe of complaint, was the frequent 
appeals to the court of Rome, not one of which was 
e nit eo, e 
II. Complaints were likewiſe made of frequent 
| appeals, which obliged peo- 


ple to exhauſt their ſubſtance in journies to Rome, 
there to ſollicit their affairs. 


--- -o. & E u- c E & E ur - G. 


The State of the Cavrcn, ſince the Acceſſion of EDpwaRD I, 


of RIcHARD II, in 1399. 


fallible means they had contrived to be maſters of 
all the collations-. One while, by the plenitude 


all the benefices which ſhould become void by tran- 
lation : at other whiles, all ſuch as ſhould be va- 
cant by death, or any other means, whatſoever. 


elections In England, without altedging any other 
reaſon than, that they had made to themſelves a 
previous reſervation of the right of nominating to 
the ſaid benefices. It ſo plainly appeared, that their 
aim was, by degrees, to procure the collation of 
all the benefices of the kingdom, that none could 
be fo blind as to be deceived : for whenever they 
could not make uſe of thoſe pretexts, they ſeldom 
failed to object againſt the party elected, and confer 
the benefice on another; nay, and very frequently, 
when the biſhop elect came to be confirmed, he 
found his biſhoprick already diſpoſed of by the 
Pope. ; | | a 


— 


IV. But as this generally occaſioned eat con- 
teſts, and as thoſe who 247 canon ly ; > — 
were commonly ſupported by the Kings, the Popes 
"invented a neter Bling method of Feng them- 
ſelves from ſuch importunities. They beſtowed the 


| biſhopricks) and other benefiees, before they were 


vacant, by way of proviſions anticipated; and this 
"was another great cauſe of complaint for the Eng- 
lin. | 


III. That the Pope had ukirped the collation of. 


| almoſt all 'church-preferments, not excepting even, 


all the prelatures, contrary to the rights of the King, 
the 7 and the patrons. | 
Vo Le K 


V. They moreover coniplairied, that moſt of 
the benefices, which the Pope, by the plenitude of 


his power; diſpoſed of, were conferred on foreigners, 
eller n cardinals and their relatives, who, 


icularly 


7 A venue 


Thus ended the reign of Richard I : a Prince, = 
who, in his younger years, ſeemed to have noble End 8 
reign o 


Richard II. 


of their power apoſtolic, they reſerved to themſelves 


By theſe methods, they eluded all the canonical 


y virtue of the pope's diſpenſation,” irjoyed the re- 


was done that very day, being the zoth of Sep- Rien. II. 
N Ax' 1399. 


This incroachritent was ſtretched to ſuch length, State of tlie 
that there was not a benefice, great or ſmall, where- Church. 
of the Popes uſurped not the diſpoſal, by the in- 
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State of the venue without ever reſiding. Theſe benefices were | 


Church, 


—.— 


commonly farmed out to the Engliſh, who, to 
make the moſt they could, put in ſuch curates as 
would ſerve for the loweſt ſalaries. Hence divine 
ſervice was neglected, the churches ran to ruin, 
hoſpitality was baniſhed, and the cure of ſouls in a 


manner quite out of doors: hence alſo this further 


inconvenience, the money was carried out of the 
kingdom never more to return; it may eaſily be 
judged how detrimental this was to the country, if 


we recollect, that, by a calculation made in the 


reign of Henry III, the foreign eccleſiaſtics were 
found poſſeſſed of greater revenues in England 
than 4 King himſelf 

VI. Another cauſe of complaint aroſe from the 


frequent taxes which the pontifs impoſed on the cler- | 


gy 3 ſometimes under colour of a croiſade 3 other 
times to ſupply the neceſſities of the holy ſee 3, and 
laſtly, by % tithes, which they liberally granted 
to the King, becauſe they generally came in for a 
ſhare. 


VII. Another grievous eye-ſore to the Engliſh 


were the. frequent viſits made them oy legates and 
nunciocs, ſent over every now and then, without 
even the leaſt neceſſity. The clergy were not only 
obliged to maintain them at a - vaſt expence, but 
alſo to make them conſiderable preſents, . and pay 
them procurations, and other impoſitions, whic 


the Popes authorized them to levy upon the eccle- 


ſiaſtics. Hence the money went ijirrecoverably out 
of the kingdom. 


VIII. The Popes had alſo ſeized on the firſt 


; fruits of all benefices 3 from whence aroſe a like in- 
. convenience, I mean a prodigious waſte of the na- 
_ tions treaſure. 


IX. Peter- pence, originally only a charitable al- 
lowance, granted by the Saxon Kings for the main- 
tenance of the Etgliſh college at Rome, was. con- 
verted into a tribute, which the Popes cauſed to 
be collected in a very rigorous manner, widely dif- 


terent from the method of- gathering that alms for- | 


merly ＋ 
i. 


n fine, the tribute King John had ingaged 


to pay the Holy-ſee, and which the Popes exacted 


moſt imperiouſly, was what the Engliſh looked on 


Complaints 
againſt the 


clergy. 


as a very inſupportable yoke, and a perpetual badge 
of their: bondage. yi © TEM i 
XI. As to the conteſts between the crown and 
the clergy, both King and magiſtrates complained, 
that the eccleſiaſtics were continually attempting to 
incroach on the prerogatives of the crown; and the 
rather, being aſſured of their being always ſupported 
by the Pontif. | | 


XII. That the clergy, had extended their jurif- 


diction to abundance of affairs mere civil under 
pretext of there being no caſes at all wherein reli- 
gion may not interfere: this complaint chiefly re- 
garded matrimonial cauſes. | 


XIII. They farther alledged, that the ecclefidi. P 


tics, inſtead of ſupporting, occaſionally, the rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, were ever prone to 


fide with the Pope, as if they acknowledged him. 


alone for their only Sovereign. 


Theſe are the chief grievances complained of by 


the Engliſh, and which, from time to time, they 


ſtrove td free themſelves of, either 


acts of par- 


— 


 Hament, or orders of council: but theſe very pre- 


cautions which they. uſed in order to ſcreenthemſelves 
' from Papal uſurpations, furniſhed the Pontifs, in 
* . with handles for complaint againſt the 
- Engliſh,” a if t 


Vol. III. 
p. 284. 


wk 
* 


;confound with their own t. In a bull of | 
| V. nere in the eblle&ion of pub- | chat auto 


vaſt advantage; ſince they clamorouſly bellowed out 


for God's cauſe, © which they always took care to 
Rym. Fœd. 


ir own intereſt, * In a bull of 


Fe 


heir aim was to ſpoil the church of 


her immunities. In this point, the Popes, had a 


ITY WY "I 
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Rome againſt the Engliſh. And ſince J have re. 
lated the grievances of the Engliſh, it is reaſonable 
1 ſhould likewiſe make known thoſe whereof this 
Pope complained,. viz. | 


I. That the cardinals were hindered from mjoying 
the prebends he conferred on them, without 
oy N of the reſpect due to perſons or- 


governing the church 
II. Tho! he had a moſt indiſputable right 
to colate benefices, as well in England as in all 
other ſtates, yet thoſe on whom he had conferred 
them were not ſuffered to take poſſeſſion, neither, 
were ſuch as were ſo preſumptuous as to oppoſe it, 
excommunicated. _. | "71 

III. That ſuch as were ſummoned on that ac- 
count, were not permitted to obey the ſummions. 
That notaries were * public acts, 
as were alſo all the King's ſubjects from anſwering 
out of the kingdom, 5 33 

IV. That the Pope's nuncio's were hindered 
from exerciſing their commiſſion, without havi 
firſt obtained the royal licenſe. That ſome of them 
had even been thrown into Jas from whence they 
— not be releaſed but by means of exorbitant 

_ | | 


lic acts, are ſpecified the complaints of the court of 


were excommunicated to be impriſoned, after the 
forty days, which, according to good and laudable 
cuſtom, were allotted them to make ſatisfaction to 
wean 

VI. That the King ſent frequent prohibitions to 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, not to try cauſes which 
were properly of their cognizance., 

VII. That the fame courts were deprived of their 
rightful juriſdiction over the clergy, without re- 
garding t eccleſiatical perſons are in no manner 
9 ant on the laity. 

III. That the civil courts had the preſumption 
to condemn eccleſiaſtics, without the concurrence 
of their ſuperiors. . 

IX. That clerks were audaciouſly forced to app 
in their ſhirts only, at the civil courts, notwithſtand- 
ing they pleaded their immunities : that they were, 
indeed, returned to the eccleſiaſtical court when de- 
manded ; but it very often happened, if they were 
not found guilty, the civil ju ges were ſo bold as 
fully to acquit them, without ſuffering the eccleſiaſti- 
cal court to take any cognizance of the matter. 

X. That' clerks were become liable to' be tried 
by twelve lay-perſons, and were acquitted or con- 


judges. 


lodged in the monaſteries; and put them to a conſi- 
derable charge on the frivolous”pretence that thoſe 
places had'beeri founded by their anceſtors. _ * 

XII. That during the . vacancy of the abbeys, 
thoſe whom the King' intruſted with the revenues, 
ſcrupled not bags i them, and did them very 
conſiderable damages. „„ 


VIII. Finally, chat the annual tribute of a thou- 
ſand marks which England was bound to pay to tlie 
Holy- ſee, was not 2 regularly; and tfiat the ar- 
rears, which ſhould have been ſe 

been otherwiſe imployed. | 

' Theſe are the mutual complaints of the Engliſh 
and the Popes, concerning which it may be obſerved 
that both partie well a 80 

and differed only as to righ To diſcoyer on which 
fide the right lay, it would be neceſſary to examine, 
whether the Pope and the clergy were originally 
poſſeſſed of the rights they affnnted, or, were they 
granted tome” authority; and laſtly, whether 


00K N 


\ * * my... 


by God, to bear their part of the burden of 


F. That the magiſtrates would not ſuffer ſuch as 


demned by the verdict of theſe twelve incompetent _ 
KI. That the grandes. of the realm, frequently 


ſent to Avignon, had 


s were pretty well agreed as to facts, 


y could legally confer thoſe rights : ur 


— 
State of 
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date of the this would be entering upon a too beaten difpute, on 
Church. which nothing new can be expected. Leaving then 
Al patties to their own particular prepoſſeſſions, I 
ſhall only take notice of the means uſed by the Eng- 
liſh to do themſelves juſtice for the injuries they com- 
plained of, and the endeavours of the Popes to ſup- 
port the privileges they poſſeſſed : but firſt, it will 
e proper to obſerve, that in theſe conteſts the Popes 
had great advantages, Every Pope conſtantly ad- 
hered to the ſame maxims, without the leaſt varia- 
tion: but it was not the ſame with the Kings of 
England, who, to pleaſe their humors, or gratify 
their paſſions, ſcrupled not, very frequently, to de- 
rogate from the prerogatives of the crown. This is the 
true cauſe of the ſlow progreſs the Engliſh made in 
their projected ſchemes to free themſelves from the op- 
reſſions of the court of Rome. Every, even the ſmal- 
eſt relaxation, occaſioned their loſing much ground: 
and, perhaps, they could not ever have accompliſhed 
<.Ms difad- the redreſs of any one grievance, had not the {chiſms 
«intageous to in the Church furniſhed them with opportunities, 
| Rome. which they wiſely improved ; for the Popes, who at 
ſuch junctures ſtood often in need of hs of 
England, found themſelves ſometimes forced to 
compliances to which, doubtleſs, they would not 
have condeſcended but of mere-neceſfity, | 
eansuſed by As the Pope and eccleſiaſtics mutually ſupported 
the Englith to each other, one of the moſt effectual means practiſed 
relrels he in England to oppoſe the Papal power, was to check 
prennces. the growth'of the clergy's riches. To that end, in 
the reign of Edward I, the ſtatute of Mortmain 
was enacted, as has been related. This was a fatal 
blow to theclergy, who, without this ſtatute, would 
in time have made themſelves maſters of all the 
lands in the realm, ſince they inceſſantly acquired, 
and never alienated. 'Nor was this ſtatute much 
leſs prejudicial to the Pope, fince it was not practi- 
cable to ſet bounds to the growing power of the 
| clergy,” without diminiſhing, at the fame time, that 
of the court of Rome. Edward I, made alſo 
Reninciation. conſiderable ſtroke at the authority of the Papes, a 
(the biſhops, Jeaſt with regard to the collation of prelatures, b 
obligirz the biſhops to renounce the article of the 
proviſion- bull, which inveſted them with their tem. 
poralities, wherein he was followed by his ſucceſſors “. 
Frolefs a- Had Edward II ſhewn more fpirit and reſolution, 
tempts of the Or had he not been conſtrained, by the circumſtances 
Engliſh under of the times, to keep fair with Rome, he might 
Luan II. have greatly promoted the work of liberty, which 
the Engliſh had ſo long and paſſionately deſired, 
Never were they in a better diſpoſition to ſhake off 
the galling yoke. ' This appears in the King's let; 
ters to the Pope, and in the vigorous reſolutions 
ſevoral parliaments in his reign: but Edward, ex 
pecting always to find, in the Pope's authority, 
protection againſt his fubjects, 8 
condeſcenſions for the court of Rome, deſtructive 
his kingdom's intereſt. This rendered abortive a 
the efforts made by the parliament during the whole 
courſe of that Prince's reign. | £3 
The flatate of But under Edward III, the Engliſh took far more 
lors. effectual meaſures to free themſelves from thoſe op- 


Advantages 
of the Pope- 


Statute of 
| Mortmain; 


t 


the two ſtatutes, which tended to cut up by the roots 
twq of the heavieſt grievances; had they been punc- 


Viſors,” whereby it was enacted, that, in caſe the 
Pope cellated any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, dig- 
nity, or other benefice, contrary to the rights f 


| any benefice, and ſhonld have made him apptehen- 


preſſions they had fo long complained of: I mean | 


ly executed. The firſt was the ſtatute of Pro- 


4 * 
% * 
” ( * 
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to devolve tb the King, but for that once only: State of the 

and if any perſon ſued for and procured reſerva- Church. 

tions or proviſions from the court of Rome; he 

ſhould be impriſoned and condemned. to ſuch fine as 

the King pleaſed to exact; nor ſhould: he be releaſed 

till he had paid it, and alſo found ſufficient ſecurity 

not to proſecute any man in the court of Rome; on 

account of his impriſonnient, | e 
The ſecond act was the ſtatute of Præmunire, b 

which it was enacted, that in caſe any of the King's 

ſubjects ſhould carry into a foreign court, any cauſes, 

the 1 gOR whereof belonged to the King's court, 

they ſhould be impriſoned, and their lands, goods, 

and chattels be forfeited to the King's uſe. 13 

Notwithſtanding theſe two acts, which ſeemed to Memorial ( 


prive the | hop if he parliament 
deprive the Pope of all future hope of diſpoſing of ye fal 4 


i t of Rome. 
ſive; that the parliament would proceed to correct Rot part.” 


the other abuſes, the court of Rome ſtil] perſever- 50 Edw. III. 
ed in her, oppreſſions. In 1376, that is, about a N. 94: 

year before the death of Edward III, a memorial 

was preſented to the parliament; ſhewing; that, by 

the death and tranſlation of biſhops; the Pope exact- 

ed five-fold the yearly revenue of the vacant See, 

and by- that means drew out of the kingdom twenty 

thouſand marks, annually : that the Pope's agents 

collected a like fum, for the neceſſities of the Holy- 

ſee: that this very year, the Pope had ſeized the 

farſt-fruits of all the - benefices, in England: that he 

had augmented the number of cardinals to thirty, 

among whom not above two or three were well- 

affected to England: that the Pope's ravenoufneſs 

was leſs ſupportable than the peſtilence: that, in 

ſpite of the ſtatute of Proviſors, ſome one or other 

was daily provided of benefices by the court of 

Rome; nor was there any way of preventing this 

abuſe, but by ſending out of the land all ſuch as 

ſhould dare to accept of theſe — : and, 

finally, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to put a ſtop 

to theſe - vexatious oppreſſions, in order to prevent 

England from falling-:into a miſerable bondage. 

On the complaints which were carried to Gregory 

Xl, a kind of agreement was ſtruck up between the Agreement - 
King and the Pope, but ſo ſtuffed with equivoca- between Edw. 
tions and reſervations on the Pope's ſide; that it was III, and Gre- 
eaſy - to--perceive he little intended to recede from © 

his pretended rights. He only made a general pro- 

miſe, that he would take the complaints of.the Eng- 

liſh: in conſideration; and would, from thence for- 

| wards, proceed more-moderately. Gregory dying; 

ſoon after, his ſucceſſors, regardlets of his engage- 

ments, ſtill perſevered in conferring/ Engliſh ben 
fices on foreigners. This conduct obliged the houſe Freſz efforts of 
of commons to petition Richard Il, to make ſeizure the Engliſh. 
on the effects of all beneficed aliens, and to baniſh 

them the realm; and the King accordingly com- 

plied with their requeſts. e 

In the fame reign, was revived the ſtatute of 
Proviſors. | 1 
Two years after; King Richard fotbid the clergy, 
under large penalties, to pay a oertain taæ which the 
Pope had impoſed. „„ 

The next year he iſſued out a proclamation, in- 
joining, on pain of death and forfeiture of eſtate, 
all fach as were gone to Rome to ſollicit the repeal 
of the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmunire, to re- 
turn inte England within a certain ſpecified time. 


Statute of 
Præmuniré. 


All theſe precautions not being ſufficient to curb The ſtatute of 
thoſe of the Romiſt court, who had no notion of Præmunire in- 


the Kings, Chapters, or Patrons, the collation was 


— 


ſuffering themſelves to be bound by acts of parlia- larged. 


King Edward I. reſtored- the. old. cuſtom, uſed before the 


body of the clergy to a nationally in parliament, as a part thereof; which he partly effected, by infer 1 an 
| fummons to. the arc bps nad /biſkops that remarkable. clauſe of Pramunientes,. yhi & Kere n 
they were obliged to warn the priors and chapters of their churches, and the 
dioceſes ; the archdeacons and priors in their own perſons, and the Gua 


from them to be preſent with. the King, there, by all means, to treat, oxdain, and do, together with him, and other * 
ether inkabitancs of the kingdom; dc. Tyrel, Vol. II. 5. 279. e FF 


- 6f bringing the whole, 
o the writ o 
y + whereby 


| 
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State of the ment, the ſtature of Præmunire was revived, in 


Church. 


1392, with ſuch inlargements as ſcemed to * 


tue court of Rome no hopes of evading it. The 


The Pope 


goes on not- bridle in the Engliſh who were ſubject to the laws, 


withſtanding, but not the Pope, who was out of their rea ch; new form which the body of Chriſt took preciſely 


Deſign of the 


act ran, that all perſons, who, in the court of Rome, 
ſnould purſue tranſlations, ſentences of excommu- 
nication, bulls, mandates, or any other matters 
whatever repugnant to the rights of King and 
crown, would be excluded from the protection of 
the laws, and proceeded againſt according to the 
ſtatute of Præmunire: that all thoſe Who ſhould 
bring into the kingdom theſe foreign inſtruments, 
or receive and publiſh them, ſhould be liable to the 
ſame penalties : laſtly, that ſuch-as purſued any 
roceſs in a foreign court, to the prejudice of the 
King's right, ſhould be treated with like rigor. 
This ſevere ſtatute might ſerve well enough to 


and accordingly, he deſiſted not from his preten- 


- ſions. In 1398, he tranſlated the biſhgp of Lin- 


coln to the ſee of Cheſter *,, and gave the biſhoprick 
of Lincoln to Henry Beaufort, a ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter : but the biſhop of Lincoln, who had not 
ſued for this tranſlation, not daring to accept it, by 
reaſon of the ſtatute of Premunire, retired to a 
monaſtery, and the Pope tranſlated the biſhop ot, 
Landaff to the ſee of Cheſter. Richard was ex- 
tremely offended, that the Pope ſhould take upon 
him; without being deſired, to remove biſhops from 
one ſee to another. He ſummoned the clergy upon 
this occaſion, and demanded their opinion of theſe 
unvoluntary tranſlations. This was a puzzling quel- 
tion for the clergy, who, fearing to diſpleaſe either 
the King or the Pope, evaded returning any poſi- 
tive anſwer. Some time after, the Pope tent over a 
nuncio to England, to attempt procuring a revoca- 
tion of the above-hinted ſtatutes : but tho? the nuncio 
met with a very honorable reception, he could not 
poſſibly ſucceed in his commiſſion. Richard being 
_ depoſed the year inſuing, the miſunderſtandings 
with the court of Rome remained in the fame ſitua- 
tion. os Ae 
Certainly it was high time for England, as well 


Popes to ex- as the other European nations, to put in practiſe 
tend their au- their utmoſt efforts towards ſtinting the growth of 


thority over 


temporals. 


merely as their ſubjects, or at leaſt, as va 
- ke of- Rome? —— ai . 


the papal power. They muſt wiltully have ſhut 
their eyes, not to | wk that all the proceedings 
of the Popes tended to render them temporal] So- 


vereigns of Europe. Ot this the Decretal unaro 
Sanctam of Bonitace VIII, plainly demoaſtrating 
that Pontiff to be firmly of opinion, that he was 
- inveſted with the temporal as well as ſpiritual Homes 

Ince it 


convincing evidence. But 


is a A 8 
„that it is not reaſonable to aſcribe the 


might be ſai 


- ambitious ſcheme which was peculiar to Boniface 
to all the Popes, this evidence may be ſupported by 


another which makes apparent, that this Pontiff only 


trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſors : witneſs, in par- 


ticular, John XXII, who by his ſole. authority, 


| publiſhed a truce between England and Scotland, 
- againſt the conſent of one of the parties, and im- 


powered his legats to conclude a peace between the 


two realms, on what terms they tRought proper; 


with orders to compel the two Kings, and their 


ſubjects, punctually to obſerve the ſame, under pain 


of excommunication. Does not this procedure evi- 
dently ſnew us, that the Popes all acted with the 
ſame ſpirit, and would, had their ambition been in- 
dulged, have conſidered all chriſtian 8 
s of the 

ERS 


- * 


* 


Let us next paſs to the hereſies, or rather 
opinions which the zealots branded with that appel- 
ative, during the interval now under our examination. 


terbury, cenſured eight propoſitions, maintained b 


well. Here follow ſome of thoſe propoſitions. 
which may afford us an idea of the ſtudies then in 
vogue at the ſchools, and wherein the ſchoolmen 
Judged learning and knowledge to conſiſt: viz, 

I. That the dead body of Jeſus Chriſt; had not 
the ſame ſubſtantial form, as had his living body. 

ITI. That if the euchariſtical bread had been 
conſecrated with theſe words, «© This is my Body,” 
during the three days Jeſus Chriſt lay in his grave, 
the bread would have been tranſubſtantiated into the 


at the moment of his ſouPs ſeparation therefrom. 
IV. That after the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 

the euchariſtical bread is tranſubſtantiated by virtue 

of theſe words, This is my Body,” into the whole 


and intire living body of Chriſt ; that is, the mat- 


ter of the bread is converted into the mat- 
ter of: his _—_ and the ſubſtantial form of the 
bread into the ſubſtantial form of his body; that is 
to ſay, into his intellectual ſoul, ſo far as it conſti- 
tutes the form of his body. 5 

VII. That in the articles of faith, a man ought 
not to reſt upon the authority of the Pope, og of any 
prieſt or doctor; but that the Holy Scriptures, and 
Juſt conſequences deduced thence by our reafon, 
ought to be the ſole foundation of our creed. 


VIII. That the rational foul is the only form 
which renders man, a man. 


This laſt article was conſidered as the baſis or 


ground-work of all the preceding ones; ſo the pre- 
late condemned all together. | 


vel 8 of the trinity, and the world's creation, 


which the univerſity, after examination, condemned 
as heretical. | | 


it was not ſo with regard to the opinions which 
doctor Wickliff, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth 
century, publiſhed in the fame univerſity. The 
reaſon is, his doctrine was of a ue different na- 


the church. Accordingly, his opinions were im- 
braced by multitudes. As this is the moſt important 
eccleſiaſtical affair of the fourteenth century, it will 
be neceſſary to be ſomewhat particular concerning 
theſe opinions, and to ſhew the zeal wherewith 
they were received by ſome, and condemned by 
others. | 5 Ex 

John Wickliff was educated at Oxford, in Mer- 
ton- college, where he took his degree of doctor in 
divinity. He ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learn- 


0 


Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, having founded 
Canterbury-college & in Oxford, conferred en him 
the rectorſnip. Wickliff, in that his ſtation, de- 
ported himſelf with univerſal applauſe, till the de- 
ceaſe of the ſaid primate, who bad for him a parti- 
cular eſteem, Langham, ſucceſſor. of Iſlip ||, in- 
clinable to favor the monks, and introduce them in- 
to the profitable poſts of the ſaid college, would 


have diſplaced doctor Wickliff, and in his ſtead have 


*» 


* Of Litchfield and Coventry. 


form whatever. 


th. 


+ Which Spelman interprets rather, that in man there is only one form, i. e. che rational ſoul, without any other ſubſtantial 


' 4 Now tyallowed up in Chriſt- chuck. 


Aſter the death of this Simon Iſlip, William Edington biſhop of Wincheſter, was offered the archbiſhoprick ; but he refuſed 


- It, ſaying, that Canterbury was the higher Rack, but Wincheſter the better Manger. Tyrrel, Vol. IV. p. 60. 


put 


Book X 
— 
thoſe Stat 


In 1286 or 1287, Peckham, archbiſhop of Can. 


In the reign of Edward II, 13 14, certain Oxonian Others als 
ſtudents, in their diſputations, maintained ſome no- condemned, 


Theſe opinions, being founded only on ſcholaſtic wicklif pb 
notions, were ſtifled in the birth, becauſe people liſhes his doc: 
cared not to enter into any ſuch controverſies : but trine. 


ture, and tended to reform the abuſes creeped into 


ing, capacity and ſtrength of genius, that Simon 


© of th 
Church, 


Hereſies, 


bt — #& J O ® * 
a certain dominican frier, named Richard Kna J nary con- 


By 


ok X. 
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gtate of the put in à certain monk, named Woodhull : but he 


Church. 


college, 


could never obtain the conſent of the fellows of the 
who were deſirous to keep their rector. 


This affair being brought to Rome, the monks of 


Wicklift's 
doctrine. 


room for the monks. | 
preſented to the living of Lutterworth, in the dio- 


Canterbur 
half of Woodhull, that Wickliff was deprived of 
his re&torſhip. However, this was no injury to 
the doctor's reputation: all the world faw it was a 
general affair, and that it was not his perſon the 
monks ſtruck at ſo much as at all the ſeculars who 


enjoyed poſts in the college: and, in effect, they 


were all, as well as himſelt, turned out to make 
Shortly after, Wickliff was 


ceſe of Lincoln, and then it was that, in his ſermons 
and writings, he publiſhed certain opinions which 
appeared to be novel, becauſe repugnant to the re- 
ceived doctrine of thoſe times. As he declared not 
his ſentiments till after the loſs of his rectorſhip, his 
enemies have taken occaſion to accuſe him of acting 
from a ſpirit of revenge, by reaſon of the injury he 
had received. I ſhall not go about to juſtify him in 
this reſpect. As it is God alone who penetrates into 
the hearts of men, it is raſhnels either to accuſe or ex- 
cuſe the ſecret motives of their actions: what I ſhall 
take notice of, is only, that Wickliff's molt impla- 
cable enemies have never teproached him with any 
thing touching his morals. The following are the 
chief articles maintained by Wickliff in his writings 
and ſermons. 3 

I. That the euchariſt, after conſecration, is not the 
real body of Chriſt, but only its emblem, or figure. 

II. That the church of Rome is no more the head 
of the univerſal church, than is every other church; 
nor was St. Peter inveſted with any greater autho- 
rity than were the reſt of the apoſtles, 

III. That the Pope of Rome has no more juriſ- 
diction in the exerciſe of the keys, than has every 
other prieſt. 

IV. That incaſe the church miſbehaves, the diſ- 
ſſeſſing her of her temporalities is not only law- 
ul, but meritorious, 


V. That when a Prince or temporal lord 1s con- 


vinced, that the church makes bad ule of her en- 


dowments, he is, under 


to deprive her thereof. | 

VI. That the goſpel is ſufficient . to direct a 
chriſtian in the conduct of his lite. 
VII. That all other rules, inſtituted by holy men, 
and practiſed in monaſteries, add no more perfec- 
tion to chriſtianity than does whiteneſs to a wall. 
VIII. That neither the Pope, nor any other pre- 
late, ought to have priſons for puniſhing ſuch as 
oliend againſt the church's diſcipline, but that every 
perſon ought to be left intirely at liberty in the con- 
duct of his life. 5 

It muſt be obſerved, that, in this laſt article, 
Wickliff pretended not, as he afterwards explained 
himſelf, to deprive either Pope or prelate of the 
power of binding and looſing; but only under. 
ſtood, that the church had no right to inflict tem- 
poral puniſhments on ſinners. 

Whether it was that Wickliff and his followers 


pain of damnation, obliged 


ſtretched theſe articles, by the conſequences which 


may naturally be deduced from them, or that. his 
adverfaries, from whom we have all we know of 
him, did make any additions in order to render him 
odious; certain it is, that we meet with, in the hiſto- 
rians, many other opinions aſcribed to him; Among 
theſe additional opinions, there may be ſome which 
are not to be maintained; and others there are, 
which, being contrary to the articles of the church 
of England, have occaſioned ſome Engliſh writers 
to treat Wickliff contemptuouſly enough, and even 
to ſtile him heretic. But it would be a matter 
of too much prolixity for this place, to enter upon 


a thorough examination of all theſe opinions. Let 
Vol. I N | 


ſollicited the Aa lo earneſtly in be- 


down, the biſhop of London oppo 


| 


us, therefore, be contented with thoſe which firſt State of ths 
appeare l, which are really his, and have ſerved for Church. 
foundation to all the others; | — 

Theſe opinions, moſt ſtrenuouſly maintained by Wiekliff has 
Wickliff, were preſently eſpouſed by great numbers, many follow- 
not only among the ſtudents of Oxford, but the Walfngham 
great men at court; particulatly the duke of Lan- ä 
caſter, and the lord Percy, ear! marſhal, declared 
for him. It muſt be obſerved, that this happened 
towards the cloſe of the reign of Edward III, at à 
time when that Prince, aged and infirm, left the 
adminiſtration of the government to his ſon the 
duke of Lancaſter, as we have ſeen in his hiſtory, _ 
. Gregory XI being informed that theſe articles The Pope 
were openly maintained at Oxford, ſent expreſs or: takes informa- 
ders to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the bi- tion againſt | 
ſhop of London, to apprehend and examine Wick- 15 f # . 
liff, and tranſmit to Rome the depoſitions. But it by 1 15 — of 
was far from being any caſy buſineſs for thoſe pre- Lancaſter and 
lates to put in full execution the ſaid order, the the lord Perey. 
duke of Lancaſter and carl marſhal having openly Fos a= 1 
declared, they would not ſuffer Wicklifr to be monuments. 
confined. Indeed, there was yet no act of parlia- 
ment 1mpowering the biſhops to impriſon heretics; 
without the King's conſent. The two prelates were 
therefore ſatisfied with ſummoning Wickliff before 
them, in St. Paul's church, where aſſembled a vat 
concourſe of people to hear the examination. The 
duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Percy accompanied 
the doctor, having firſt aflured him, that there was 
no danger, and that he might courageouſly make 
his defenſc againſt a crew of men, who, compared 
with him, were no other than ignotami. Here 
follows a brief diſpute, which paſſed between theſe 
two lords, and the biſhop of London, on Wickliff's 
account, The lord Percy bidding the doctor ſit 

7 it, and com- 

manded him to ſtand up, but the ear} mar ſhal would 
not let him. | | 


Biſhop. Lord Percy; if Icould have gueſſed, 
*« you would have offered to play the maſter here, I 
*« would have taken care to prevent your admit- 
ce tance.” rs | 0 
Duke. Yes, he ſhall play the maſter, in ſpice 
of your teeth.“ 1 

Lord Percy. “ Wickliff, fit down ; you have 
* need of a ſeat, for you have a long diſcourſe to 
«© make.” | 15 Ko 

Biſhop. It is unreaſonable, that a clerk, cited 
e before his biſhop, ſhould fit down during his an- 
„ fwer. He ſhall ſtand. a W 
Dake.  *+* My lord Percy is in the right. And 
for you my lord biſhop, who are grown lo haughty 
and arrogant, care ſhall be taken to humble your 
„ pride; and not only yours, but that of all the 
e prelates in England. Thou buildeſt on the cre- 
„dit of thy kindred ; but, far from being able to 
% ſupport thee, they ſhall have enough to do to 
e ſtand upon their own legs.” Eo 

Biſhop. * I place no confidence either in my 
* relations, or in any man elſe, but in God alone, 


who will give me courage to utter the truth. 


The duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the lord Percy : © 
C Rather than endure this prelate's infolence; Pl, 
drag him by the hair out of the church. 


The duke of Lancaſter niuſt needs have been a 
Prince too much addicted to paſſion, ſince, inreality, 
the biſhop's laſt words were not ſufficiently inſolent 
to occaſion ſo great a tranſport of choler. But per- 
haps, this prelate uſed harſher expreſſions, which 
the hiſtorians, friends of the clergy, have taken care 
to ſoften, that the fault might be wholly at the duke's 
door. However, the duke's words, to the lord 
Percy, being overheard by ſome by-ſtander, gave 
riſe to the tumult, mentioned in the reign of Ed- 
ward III, the particulars wWhereof it will be needleſs 
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State of the to repeat. It ſuffices to obſerve, that, on this ren-1 


Church. 
Wickliff's 
proſecution 
poſtponed. 


Walſingham. 
p. 201. 


Collier. 


counter, the aſſembly broke up, and Wickliff's ex- 
amination was deferred to ſome other opportunity. 
The demiſe of Edward III occurring ſoon after, 
and the duke of Lancaſter being preſident of the new 
King's council, the biſhops durſt not attempt pro- 
ceeding againſt the doctor. During that Prince's 
adminiſtration, the number of Wickliff's diſciples 
augmented ſo conſiderably, that the univerſity of 
Oxford had a debate, whether the bull ſent from the 
Pope, injoining them to proſecute Wickliff with the 
utmoſt rigor, ſhould be received or rejected. The 
hiſtorian, who relates this particular, not acquaint- 


ing us with their final reſolution, we may preſume 
the bull not accepted. Hence it appears, that 


Wickliff's doctrine was not imbraced only by a few 


mean and ignorant people, but alſo by many men of 
great erudition, and abundance of perſons of the 
very beſt quality. Some would make us believe, 


that people were frightened into a feigned approba- 
tion of his doctrine : but it may be ſaid, on the 


- contrary, with much more probability, that fear 


Bull to the 
archbiſhop to 
cite Wickliff. 


They cite 
him, 


but drop the 


affair. 


Knighton. 
col. 2647. 


His doctrine 
condemned 
by a ſynod. 
Knighton. 


hindred many from being his followers; for a man 
ran no risk in continuing to the old, whereas it was 
dangerous to imbrace the new doctrines. 

| The Pope finding his bull to theuniverſity of Ox- 
ford produced no great effect, ſent freſh orders to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of Lon- 
don, to proſecute Wickliff. But as he had inti- 
mation, that the biſhops could not proceed in the 
affair without the King's licence, he injoined 
them to repreſent to Richard, and his council, 
that Wicklit's errors were not only dangerous to 
religion, but likewiſe to the ſtate. However the 
King's council ſeemed then to be of a different ſen- 
timent: probably, none cared to offend his grace of 
Lancaſter, Wickliſſ's declared protector. 

However this be, the two prelates, willing to obey 
the Pope to the utmoſt of their power, ſummoned 
Wickliff a ſecond time before them, at Lambeth. 
He appeared, and, by his manner of explaining his o- 
pinions, ſeemed ready to give the biſhops ſome ſort 
of ſatisfaction. But, probably, they would not 
have been contented * ſo general an explanation, 
had not a certain gentleman, of the ſur- name of Clit- 
ford, abruptly enough ruſhed into the place of aſ- 
ſembly, injoining them to deſiſt. It is ſaid, the two 
prelates were over-awed by this peremptory prohi- 
bition, tho' ignorant whence it came; as not ſup- 
poſing that Clifford durſt act thus of himſelf. Beſide, 
the populace, by their menacing words, intimated, 
that they would not ſuffer Wickliff to be ill-uſed. 
Theſe conſiderations obliged the biſhops to diſmiſs 
the doctor, with injunctions not to amuſe the people 
any more with 5 * of ſuch dangerous conſe- 
2 : but all this was what he little regarded; 
ince, according to the teſtimony of a grave, ancient 
hiſtorian, he continued to preach and defend his 
doctrine. By the way, this ſteadineſs ill agrees with 
the explanation of his opinions, which, it is pretend- 
ed, he gave to the biſhops, and is repreſented as full 
of equivocations and evaſions. The truth is, this 
diſguiſing his ſentiments was little agreeable to his na- 
tural diſpoſition, far from being timerous. How- 


ever it be, from that time he quietly paſſed his life, | 


upon his cure of Lutterworth, without any farther 
diſturbance. - Some time after, Courtney, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſucceſſor of Simon Sudbury, who 
was beheaded by the Kentiſh rebels, ſummoned a 
provincial ſynod at London, where Wickliff's doc- 
trine was condemned. A noted hiſtorian affirms, 
that Wickliff was cited, and explained his opinions 
in a manner very different from the literal ſenſe : 
but as theſe records of the ſynod contain not a ſylla- 
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ble that way tending, it is very probable, that the 8 
hiſtorian has confounded this ſynod with that of 


| Lambeth; | 


The condemnation of Wickliff's doctrine, pre- 
vented not its ſpreading all over the kingdom, 


Book X 


tate of th 
Church, 


Wicklip 
and, follower, i. 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that the fore-mentioned hiſtorian creaſe. 


aſſures us, two men could not be found together 
and one not a Lollard. Richard II, as was obſeryeq 
in his hiſtory, licenſing the prelates to proceed 
againſt heretics, and even to impriſon them, a 
number of Lollards were cited before their re. 
ſpective biſhops. Some'recanted, and others cou- 
rageouſly ſtood the ſhock : but among theſe, not 
one was delivered over to the ſecular arm, there being 
yet no law to that effect: nor was it till the fucceed” 
ing reign, that thoſe inhuman executions commenced 
in England. So, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the biſhops, Wickliff's opinions flew over the king- 
dom with a ſurpriſing celerity, the main cauſe where. 
of was, the clergy's not being left at liberty to put 
in practice that ſole method which they always 
thought moſt proper to extirpate hereſies. There is al- 
ſo no ſmall appearance, that the biſhops durſt not 
perſonally attack Wickliff, for fear of having their 
ignorance too much diſplayed by his ſuperior know- 
ledge. However, Wicklift was left in quictat Lut- 
terworth till his death, in 1384 *. Probably, in 
r of time, his diſciples made ſome additions to 

is doctrine, and hence it is, they have aſcribed to 
him whatever was advanced by his pupils. 

The loſs of the maſter diſheartened not his follow- 
ers. They continued to preach and maintain their 
opinions with the ſame vigor and reſolution as while 
he lived. The daily progreſs of their doctrine be- 
came at length ſo conſiderable, that in 1386, the 
parliament thought themſelves obliged to petition 
the King, to take care that the church and ſtate re- 
ceived no detriment by thoſe Lollardian innovations, 
In conſequence of this addreſs, the King appointed 
commiſſioners to peruſe Wickliff's books; but this 
commiſſion was very negligently executed. 


In 1389, the Wickliffites, or Lollards, began to The wick. 


ſeperate from the church of Rome, and to nominate lifftes ſepara 


prieſts, from among themſelves, to perform divine from the ret 


ſervice, after their own method. 

from time to time, proſecuted by the biſhops, theſe 
proſecutions were not very rigorous. Their aim 
ſeemed only to prevent their pleading preſcription. 
Beſide, a petition, preſented to the King by a for- 
mer parliament, to revoke the power granted to the 
biſhops to impriſon heretics, reſtrained the moſt 
forward. 


Tho? ſome were, of the church, 


But in 1395, the endeavors of the Lollards, in Remon- 


the King's abſence, to get their doctrine approved ftrances to de 


by the parliament, put the biſhops upon taking other commons. 


meaſures. Theſe pretended heretics finding them- 
ſelves ſupported by an infinite number of followers, 
preſented to the houſe of commons a remonſtrance, 
containing theſe twelve articles. 


I. That when the church of England, treading gpelman. 


in the ſteps of the church of Rome, began to make Conc. V. l. 


ee uſe of her temporalities, faith and charity began P. 646 


to diſappear. 

II. That the prieſthood as eſtabliſned in England, 
derived from Rome, and pretending to a power ſu- 
perior to angels, is not the prieſthood fettled by 
Chriſt _— _ | | 

III. That the celibacy of the clergy was the oc- 
caſion of many ſcandalous irregularities in the 
church. | | 

IV. That the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ren- 


ders the greateſt part of Chriſtendom guilty of Ido- 
latry. | — 2 | 


T'.. 


B He died of the pally, December 31, 1385. | Walſipgham, 
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v. That exorciſms, benedictions pronounced over 
water, bread, oil, ſtones for the altar, church-walls, 
rieſts veſtments, the mitre, croſs, and pilgrim's 
ſtaff, contain more of necromancy than religion. 

VI. That it was a great crime to join in the ſame 
perſon eccleſiaſtical and civil offices. 5 

VII. That prayers for the dead, in which one 

erſon is preferred to another, are not conformable 
to the charity preſcribed by the goſpel. | 

VIII. That pilgimages, and offerings made to 
images and croſſes, and eſpecially the pictures repre- 
ſenting the moſt {ſacred 
latry. | 
IX. That auricular confeſſion ſerves only to puff 


rinity, are a ſort of 1do- 


up the prieſts with pride, and, by letting them into 


Councrus, 


+S, 


Council of 
Lyons, 1274. 


the ſecrets of the penitent, gives opportunities for ma- 
ny ſins, and ſcandalous intrigues. | 
X. That the taking away any man's life, either 
in war, or courts of juſtice, is contrary to the doc- 
trine of the goſpel, which is a diſpenſation of grace 
and mercy. | 
XI. That the vow of chaſtity, made by feamles, 
is the occaſion of innumerable diſorders, and of de- 
ſtroying multitudes of children unbaptized, or even 
unborn. 3 
XII. That it is requiſite to baniſh from civil 
ſociety all uſeleſs and unneceſſary handicrafts and 
manufactures, which ſerve only to ſupport pride 
and luxury. 
All theſe articles were backed by a number of 
reaſons, proofs, and inſtances, too tedious to be here 
inſerted. 


This remonſtrance, which; in all probability, was 
privately approved by ſeveral members of parlia 
ment, ſo alarmed the clergy, that they immediately 
deputed the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of 
London to the King, intreating his ſpeedy return 
into England, that he might, by his preſence and 
authority, check the growth of the new doctrine, 
as was related in the-reign of Richard Il. 

Some time after, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſummoned a ſynod at London, 


where eighteen articles extracted from Wickliff's 


book, entituled Trialogus, were condemned. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars concern- 
ing Wickliff and his doctrirt, before the depoſing of 
Richard II. But I muſt not forget to add, that cer- 
tain Bohemians, being ſtudents at Oxford when 
Wickliff began to publiſh his doctrine, carried it with 
them into their country, where it ſpread prodigi- 
ouſly. It is time now to proceed to other atfairs re- 
liting to the Engliſh church, and firſt to the councils. 
I ſhall begin this head with the general council of 
Lyons, opened May 1, 1274. This council was 
ſummoned chiefly to reccive the Greeks into the 


communion of the church of Rome, from which 


they had ſeparated a ſecond time, upon the Latins 
being driven out of Conſtantinople. This union 
was indeed accompliſhed, but not of long con- 
tinuance. Another reaſon of the councils meeting, 
was to provide ſome aſſiſtance for the chriſtians in 


Syria. As great endeavors were pretended to be 


uſed in their favor, the Pope demanded a ſubſidy 
of every church. It was no difficulty to comprehend 
what intereſt the Pope had in this demand. His 
predeceſſors made ſuch frequent uſe of this means to 
procure money, that there was no being deceived. 


However, not a prelate dared utter a ſyllable to op- 


poſe it; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was preſent, was, like the reſt, ſilent. Richard de 
* Peckham, dean of Lincoln, was the only perſon 
who ventured to ſpeak for the intereſts of England. 
He boldly faid, the Engliſh clergy were not in a con- 


£20" 26) 3 us 
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the perpetual exactions of the court of Rome, which 
ſcarce left them whereon to ſubſiſt. This freedom 
coſt him his deanery, of which the Pope inſtantly 
deprived him. Hence we may judge what liberty 
there was in this council. I come now to the coun- 
cils held in England during the ſour reigns now un- 
der our examination. 


council of Lyons, concerning pluralities. Then the 
archbiſhop paſſed ſome canons directly contrary to 
the prerogative. royal, and for that reaſon he was 
obliged to repeal them afterwards. 


cauſes from being tried in the eccleſiaſtical court. 

The ſecond rendered liable to the fame penalty 
the magiſtrates who refuſed to impriſon excommuni- 
cated perſons, after the forty days allowed by the 
canons; 

By the third, they who invaded the church's 
lands were likewiſe to be excommunicated. 

The fourth, under the like penalty, prohibited 
all perſons from ſelling any ſort of proviſions what- 
ever to the archbiſhop of York, when he ſhould come 
within the archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiction. 

This was a ſhort and intallible method of putting 
an end to his diſpute with the archbiſhop of York, 
about carrying the croſs. So, in cafe this canon had 


not been annulled, the archbiſhop of York would 
have found 1t difficult to be preſent at the parliament, 


which was gencrally held at London. 

The fifth ordered the copies of Magna Charta to 
be ſet up on church- doors, that by all it might be 
peruſed. | | et. 

Hence may be judged with what ſpirit this pre- 
late, who had long ſojourned at Rome, was re- 
turned to England, and how far he would have ex- 
tended the church's power, had not the King op- 
poſed his deſigns. 
In 1281, the fame archbiſhop convened a pro- 
vincial ſynod at Lambeth, where, among others, 
were made the following canons : x 


dition of contributing towards the war, by reaſon of Counciys: 


id 


* 


The firſt was convened in the reign of Edward J, Synod of 
by John de Peckam archbiſhop of Canterbury. In Reading; + 
this council were ratified the canons of the general 1279. 


The firſt decreed excommunication againſt ſuch Canons pre- 


as ſued for the King's letters, to prohibit certain Judicial to 
| the preroga- 
tive royal. 


The ſecond of theſe injoined the priefts to acquaint Synod of 


the more ignorant ſort of the laity, that the body and Lambeth, 


with the ſpecies of bread, and that what they receive 
in the chalice is not holy, but only mere wine, to 
2 them to ſwallow the other ſpecies with more 
eaſe 


is allowed only to the prieſts who celebrate divine ſer- 
vice in theſe leſſer churches. | 
The third of theſe canons forbids , prieſts to re- 
| baptiſe the children which had already been baptiſed 
by the laity, except there was reafon to doubt 
whether the child had been baptifed or not. 
In that caſe, the canon allowed the prieſt to baptiſe 
the infant, with theſe additional words, “If thou 
art not already baptiſed, I baptiſe thee in the name 
of the father, &c.“ 9 
The tenth injoins the prieſts to inſtruct the people 
committed to their charge, in plain intelligible lan- 
guage, without making uſe of ſcholaſtic terms and 
diſtinctions. Then the canon lays down the heads 
they were to expound upon, and the ſenfe they were 
to give them. | 


be taken to inſtruct the m_ concerning the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. He would have them be 
told, that the adoration of the hoſt could not be 
carried too far, ſince “ they received, under the 
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* Rapin miſcalls him Richard de Peckham: it was Richard Mepham, who is ſaid to have died at the council of Lyons. 


e ſpecies 


For, adds the canon, the blood of our lord 
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blood of Jeſus Chriſt are delivered to them, together 1281. 


In 1287, Peter Quivill, biſhop of Exeter, held a gynad of Ex- 
dioceſan ſynod, „ech injoined, that care ſhould the; 125 l 
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ſpecies of bread, the ſame body that hung pon 
the croſs for their ſalvation, and under the ſpe- 
cies of wine, the blood which was ſhed from 
Chrift's ſide” It ſeems we may infer from 
hence, that, in the church of Exeter, the laity re- 
ceived the ſacrament then in both kinds. 
&ynod againſt We meet but with one remarkable council in 
the Templars. the reign of Edward II, held at London in 1310, 
— where the Templars were condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. | 
n 1328, in the reign of Edward III, Mepham, 
arUhbiſfop of Canterbury, held a provincial ſynod 
at London. By this ſyrod, good-friday, and the 
conception of the Bleſſed Virgin were made holy- 
days, and all kind of work prohibited : but how- 
ever the country people were allowed to follow 
their buſineſs after divine ſervice. By the fame fy- 
'nod, all monks, hermits, and canons regular, 
were injoined not to take confeſſions. A canon 
made in a former ſynod at Oxford, which admitted 
appeals only after a definitive ſentence, was re- 
voked. —— " 
synodat Mag-. In 1332, Mepham held another provincial ſy- 
field. 1332. nod at Magfield, which ſettled all the holy-days 
obſcrved in the province of Canterbury: among 
theſe we find the feſtival days of St. George, 
and of St. Auguſtine, firſt archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury “. 


cc 


cc 


Syndd at Lon- 
don. 1328. 


Synodat Lan- Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1342, 
_ _ held a provincial fynod at London; the molt re- 
the Mendi- markable canons whereof are theſe : 

cant friers. 


The fourth injoined the monks, who had any ap- 
propriated livings, to relieve the poor in propor- 
tion to the value of the benefice. 
failure, the biſhops were impowered to compel 
them to their duty, by ſequeſtering the profits. 

The ninth was levelled againſt the mendicant 
friers, who, abuling the confidence of dying per- 
ſons, perſuaded them to make wills prejudicial to 
their families. As the ſynod durſt nor directly 
attack the friers, who were under the Pope's pro- 
tection, thoſe who were prevailed on to _— of 
their eſtates ſo unreaſonably, were excluded the 
benefit of chriſtian burial. 

During the reign of Richard II, we find no re- 
markable councils, but thoſe held on occaſion of 
Wickliff and his followers. But as theſe have 
been mentioned elſewhere, a repetition here would 
be merely ſuperfluous. 

State of the Tho' England was no more concerned than 

Church. other chriſtian ſtates in the ſchiſms which occurred 
V= inthe church, I judge it not proper wholly to paſs 
Ofthe ſehiſms. them over in ſilence. The knowledge rea is 
not only abſolutely neceſſary for comprehending 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe times, but it may, 
in ſome meaſure, be ſid, that the beſt part of that 
hiſtory is grounded on the conſequences of theſe 
ſcandalous ſchiſins. 

From the beginning of the reign of Edward I, 
to the end of the reign of Richard II, Chriſtendom 
was divided by two ſchiſms. The firſt laſted not 
long. Clement V, removing the Pontifical chair 
to Avignon, died there in 1314, and was ſucceeded 
by John XXII, who likewiſe made that the place 
of his reſidence. This Pontif's election was after 
an extraordinary manner. The Holy-lee remaining 
vacant about two years after the death of Clement, 
by reaſon the cardinals could not agree, they final- 
ly met at Lyons in 1316, in order to chuſe a 
Pope. But the ſame deviſions ſtill reigning among 
them, they agreed to reter the matter to the cardinal 
d'Offa +, bithop of Oporto, who, without heſi- 
rating, nominated himſelf, and aſſumed the name of 


John XXIT, 
and Nicholas 
V. 


In caſe of 


a 
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was divided by a double election, one 
electors voting for Lewis of Bavaria, and the other 
for Frederic, duke of Auſtria, John's refuſal to 
acknowledge the firſt occaſioned a quarrel, which 
continually increaſed *till 1328, when Lewis, paſ. 
ſing into _—_ degraded John from his Papal dig- 
nity 3 which done, he cauſed to be elected to the Pa- 
pacy one Pietro di Corbaria, a Cordelier, who took 
the name of Nicholas V, and reſided at Rome. 
This anti- pope being ſupported by the Emperor and 
the er of the Cordeliers, ſtood firm for ſome 
time: but the Emperor, being at length com- 
pelled to leave Italy, and diſſenſſons ariſing among 
the Cordeliers, Pope Nicholas, now deſtitute of 
protection, was ſeized and conducted to Avignon, 
where, with a cord about his neck, he implored 
John's pardon: which ſubmiſſion made, he was put 


under cloſe confinement, where, not many months 
after, he died. | EN 


art of the State of the 
Church, 
— 


The ſecond ſchiſm, between Urban VI and Cle. Schiſm of t;; 
ment VII, was far more conſiderable, and of much ban VI, any 
longer continuance. Its origin I have related, in Clement VII. 


the hiſtory of Richard II, for which reaſon I ſhall 
only remark its conſequences to the end of the 
— 28 century, which I deſign not here to ex- 
ceed. 

To Urban VI, Pope at Rome, ſucceeded, in 
1389, Boniface IX, who, as well as Clement, pre- 
tended to be deſirous of putting a period to the 
ſchiſm; but nothing was farther from both theſe 
Popes intentions. Clement VII, who died, at A- 
vignon in 1394, was ſucceeded by Benedict XIII. 

All Chriſtendom being weary of and ſcandalized 
at the ſchiſm, the court of France uſed their beſt 
endeavours to prevail on both the Pontifs, to re- 
ſign their dignity, that another Pope might be ca- 
nonically elected. They both conſented, but nei- 
ther ſtood to his promiſe. Benedict, in particu- 
lar, made uſe of ſo many evaſions, that the King 
of France reſolved to withdraw his realm from his 
obedience : for which purpoſe, he gained the car- 
dinals of that party, who ingaged to renounce him 
but all this reaching the ears of Pope Benedict, he 
fortified the Papal palace of Avignon, and intro- 
duced a garriſon of Aragonians. He was beſieged 
by marſhal Boucicaut, but it was not long — 2 
that general had orders to deſiſt. Thus, by the 
intrigues of ſome Princes of the Galic court, the 


ſchiſm remained as before, ſpite of that Monarch's 


efforts towards its extinction. 

Nothing more remains but to give a brief ac- 
count of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as were eminent for their 
merit and learning, in the reigns of the three Ed- 
wards and Richard II. 


Robert Kilwarby, a Cordelier, was archbiſhop Kilwaby. 


of Canterbury in the reign of Edward I, and a 
3 of eminent learning for the age he lived in. 
e wrote ſeveral theological tracts, which were in 
great repute in thoſe days. His merit having raiſed 
him to the dignity of a cardinal, he reſigned his 
archbiſhoprick, and took up his abode at Rome, 
where he died. | 8 


Robert Burnell, biſhop of Bath, was choſen for Burnell. 


ſucceſſor to Kilwarby ; but the Pope, by the ple- 
nitude of his apoſtolic power, gave the ſee of Can- 
terbury to John de Peckham, a Franciſcan, and 
native of England, but auditor of the chamber to 


his Holineſs. This prelate had great conteſt with Peckham. 


Edward I, as well on occafion of the canons of his 


ſynod, before-mentioned, as on other accounts. 


The quarrel went ſo far, that the King was juſt on 


the point of baniſhing him the realm. He was 


counted very learned, particularly in the civil and 


John XXII. At the fame juncture, the Empire] canon law. There are ſome theological tracts of 


—__— 


3 


As alſo St. Thomas of Canterbury, Dec. 29. 
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+ Cardinal Oſtia, not d'Ofla, as Rapin erroneouſly calls him. 
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IT his, with commentaries upon ſeveral books of the 
WA” icripture. 

 1iſey. Robert Winchelſey, ſucceſſor of Peckham, pre- 
* ferred his archiepiſcopate to a cardinal's hat, 
wherewith his Holineſs would have honored him. 
This prelate is chiefly commended for his chari- 


543 


tween theſe two ſects of philoſophers, with Covnc1rs. 
lt * be praiſed, the ſchools e 3 — 
troubled. 


Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbiſhop of | Armach Fin Ralph. 
born at Dundalk in Ireland, was r . , itz-Ralp 


tics. He uſed to relieve four thouſand poor twice 
a week at his houſe, beſide his maintaining many 
young ſtudents at both univerſities. Theſe chari- 
table deeds gained him the affections of the people, 
who, after his deceaſe, flocked in crouds to his 
tomb, and venerated him as a faint ; yet this good 
primate, ſo reverenced and beloved by the people, 
had great conteſts with Edward I, for being deeply 
concerned in the intrigues of ſuch lords as oppoſed 
that Prince*s deſigns; and the Pope, whom Ed- 
ward knew how to gain to his intereſt, cited the 
archbiſhop to Rome, to 7 his conduct, and 
laid him under a ſuſpenſion. It was not 'till the 
reign of Edward II, that he was reſtored. 

John Britton, biſhop of Hereford, chiefly ex 
celled in the knowledge of the common-law. He 
wrote a book much eſteemed, intitled de Juribus 
Anglicanis, and died in 1275. 

Joannes Duns Scotus, commonly called Doctor 
Subtilis, lived in the reign -of Edward IT, and is 
too well known to be inlarged upon. Ir ſuffices to 
obſerve, that he differed in many things from the 
opinion of Thomas Aquinas, and was a great 
champion for the immaculate conception of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. After being profeſſor in divinity 
at Oxford and Paris, he died at Cologn, in the 
ſame office, in 1309 or 1310. | | 

Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, was emi- 
nent for his learning, and capacity in the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs ; and particularly for 
loyalty to Edward II, his Sovereign, for which he 
loſt his life, as was related in the hiſtory of that 
Prince “. 

Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury under Ed- 


ward III, was more famous as a ſtateſman, than 


as a prelate. I have related elſewhere his conteſt 
with Edward III, who taxed him with miſdemea- 
nors: but, afterwards, the King commanded his 
accuſations againſt him to be cancelled, as con- 
taining matters neither true nor equitable. 

Thomas Bradwardin, ſucceſſor of Stratford, was 
a great philoſopher and mathematician, and withal 
a very learned divine. He was commonly called 
the Profound Doctor, according to the cuſtom, in 
thoſe days, of giving ſuch titles to thoſe who were 
eminent for their learning. He wrote a book againſt 
the Pelagians, which gained him great reputation, 
intitled, Of the cauſe of God. But what rendered 
him fill more eſteemed than his learning, was his 


humility, and his zeal to inſtruct the people com- 
mitted to his care. 


tions. Some have done him the honor to ſay, that 
the great ſucceſs of Edward's arms, in France, 
was, in great meaſure, owing to this prelate's pru- 
dent counſels. | | 
William Occam, of the order of St. Francis, diſ- 
ciple of Duns Scotus, is famous for being head of 
the Nominaliſts againſt the Realiſts, of whom his 
maſter Scotus was chief. It would be needleſs to 


remitted to the Pontif, by whom th 


the mendicant fryers. He attacked them vigo- 
rouſly in his ſermons preached at London, wherein 


he undertook to prove the nine following propoſi- 
tions. 


I. That, with reſpect to the place where confeſ: 


ſions are to be made, the pariſh churches are to 
be preferred before thoſe of the fryers. 


I. That - pariſhioners ought rather to confeſs to 


a curate, than a fryer. 


III. That, notwithſtanding Jeſus Chriſt was poor 


while on earth, yet he never affected poverty. 


IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make pro- 
feſſion of voluntary poverty. 


V. That he never taught the faithful to make 
profeſſion of beggary. 
VI. That Chriſt held the contrary ; namely, that 


men ought not to beg by inclination and choice, 
but only when forced to it by neceſſity. 


VII. That to profeſs beggary is qui p 

nant, both to re] on and * — * 
VIII. That to be under ingagements of vo- 

luntary poverty, is not agreeable to the rule of 

the fryers Minorites, or Cordeliers, | 

IX. That the bull of Alexander IV, which con- 


demns. the libel of the doctors of Paris, cenſures 
none of theſe eight articles. 


Theſe Propoſitions, which attacked the Mendi- 
cant fryers in their moſt ſenſible part (ſince, by 
their voluntary poverty it was that os had gained 
and preſerved their credit with the people) were 
g e. e primate was 
cited to appear in perſon. He 1 and ſtout- 
ly maintained every one of his aſſertions; but be- 
ore this affair was decided, he died, in 1360, at 
Avignon. He tranſlated the bible into Engliſh, 
and wrote two treatiſes, one in defenſe of the pariſh 
prieſts againſt the fryers ; the other, de audientia 
confeſſionum. 

John de Treviſa, a. Corniſh man, who lived in 
the reign of Edward III, tranſlated the bible, and 
ſeveral other books into Engliſh. He was of the 
ſame opinion as the archbiſhop of Armagh, and 
maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent apoſtles to preach 
the goſpel, but never, either monks, or mendicant 


| fryers, to perform that function. 


Theſe are in a manner all who were eminent for 
their piety and learning, during the four laſt reigns ; 
except we reckon among, the famous and learned 
men, a crew of ſcholiaſts, or ſchoolmen, who, in 


| | my opinion, deſerve not to be ranked in that claſs. 
Before his promotion to the. 


ſee of Canterbury, he was confeſſor to Edward III, 


and attended that great Prince in all his expedi-\ the devout : but thoſe marks of devotion ſeem too 


Some add, the founders of colleges and monaſteries, 
as meriting to hold a conſiderable rank among 


equivocal and ambiguous to ſerve for a foundation, 
One may judge, by this ſmall number of learned 
men, how the ſciences were degenerated ; fince, 
among all the abovenamed, ſcarce one can be called 
a perſon 


of real knowledge. In ſpite of the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of Wickliff's adverſaries, I ſhall make no 


ſcruple to except that doctor, of whom what I have 


explain here, wherein conſiſted the difference be- 


1— 


already advanced is ſufficient to gxcuſe me from 
farther inlarging on the ſubject. 


* With him 


1 — 


— 


may be joined Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and founder of Merton-cellege, Oxford, in 1267, and 
who died in. 1277. | 


Ne 36, Vol. I. 
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Treviſa. 
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HENRY IV, Sur-named of Burtinasroxs ; the 
Thirteenth King of ENGLAND ſince the Conqussr. 


ENRY duke] of Lancaſter, ſur-named 
of Bullingbroke * [or Bolingbroke] the 
place of his birth, having, on the tltir- 
ticth of September, been proclaimed King, did, 
the ſame day, take into his hands the reins of go- 
vernment. As the parliament, then fitting, was 
called in Richard's name, and as, on that Prince's 
being, depoſed, their authority ceaſed, the new 
Henry givesa King's firſt care was to ſummon another. To have 
new authority proceeded methodically, he ought to have made a 
to the partia- quite new clection of the repreſentatives : but 
ment called ; a 
by Richard, Henry judged it not very adviſable to run the 
hazard of having a leſs favorable parliament, 
than that which had fo cordially eſpouſed his in- 
tereſt. He, therefore, contented himſelf with im- 
powering the ſame repreſentatives to form, in con- 
junction with the houſe of lords, a new parliament 
under his authority. I ſhall not preſume to decide, 
whether there was ſomewhat of irregularity in 
this procedure, or whether it was authorized by 
any precedent. Howſoever this is, the ſame par- 
lament; after a ſhort interruption, re- aſſembled, on 
the ninth of October, as it it had been originally 
ſummoned by the new King. | 
The earl of Mean while, Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
March retires conſidering, that it would be no leſs hazardous 
to Wigmore. than fruitleſs for him, at ſuch a juncture, to aſſert 
his juſt claim to the crown, retired to his manor 
of Wigmore +, near the borders of Wales. The 
more indiſputable his right was, the more cauſe he 
had to be cautious of giving the new King any 
jealouty, or umbrage: and fo, giving way to the 
torrent, Which he was not able to ſtem, he re- 
ſolved to live retired, without ſhewing 'the leaſt 
ſign of ambition, or any uncaſineſs at the injuſtice 
done him. This was the fole method left him 
to inſure his quiet, and even his life, againft the 
ſuſpicions of a Prince, whole intereſt it very much 
was to wiſh and ſeek his deſtruction : there being 
but too much probability, that the new King 
would lay hold on the very firſt pretext which 
ſhould offer, to rid himſelf from the anxieties 
which ſuch a rival mult needs create. 
The archbi- The parliament being, as I obſerved, aſſembled, 
flop of Can- Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made 
terbury makes à tedious harangue, wholly tending to inſpire the 
44 . audience with a high opinion of the advantages 
Leg new which muſt neceſſarily accrue to the realm thro' 
King's behalf. this revolution. He chiefly expatiated on the diſ- 
orders of the laſt reign, and affirmed, that the new 
Sovereigu propoſed to govern after a quite different 
manner, and to maintain all his ſubjects in their rights 
and liberties. This prelate, in the late reign, was 
baniſhed the kingdom, and Roger Walden, who 
was nominated in lis ſtead, had 'till then exerciſed 
the archicpiſcopal functions. But as Arundel had 
not been canonically depoſed, the parliament, in 
their firſt ſeſſion, decreed, that he ſhould re- aſſume his 
dignity 3 and this the rather, becauſe Walden had 
not, as yet, obtained the Pope's confirmation. The 


IIr v. IV. 
AN“ 1299. 
— = 


The — malities, were the only tranſactions worth remark- 
gued for ſome ing, during the firſt ſeſſion of this new parliament, 
days. which was adjourned to the fourteenth of October. 

This prorogation was requiſite, in order to prepare 


| 


archbiſhop's oration, with a few preliminary for- 
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for the coronation, which was fixed for the thir. 
teenth of the ſame month. Hey, 1 
During this interval, the King filled ſeveral poſts A 1399, 
which were either vacant, or poſſeſſed by perſons to He 
whom he had no liking. Henry Percy, earl of ven * 
Northumberland, and Ralph Nevill, earl of Weſt. 
moreland, had expreſſed too much zeal for the K ing 
by joining him at Ravenſpur immediately on his 
landing, not to be partakers of his favors. Hen- Recon 
ry, deſiring to give them tokens of his acknoy- the * 
ledgment, made the firſt high-conſtable, and the Norhunber 
other carl-marſhal, Some days after, he alſo be- landand el. 
ſtowed on the earl of Northumberland, the ſmall 3 
iſland, called the: Iſle of Man, ſituated between Scot- 
land and Ireland: to which he annexed the privi- 
lege of bearing on the King's left-hand, the {word 
called Lancaſter, at the coronation. This was the * wo 
word worn by Henry when he landed at Raven- p. 8, he, 
ſpur. | Ibid. p. gz, 
Henry, having thus acquitted himſelf of the ob- 
lig. ions he had to thoſe two noblemen, whom he 
conſidered among "1h as had the ſtrongeſt attach- 
ment to his perſon and intereſt, he conferred the 
charge of grand ſeneſchal, or high-ſteward, on his teny mite 
ſecond ſon, Thomas of Lancaſter. There was an his fecondfn, 
abſolute neceſſity of having the poſt filled before Thomas, lo 
the coronation, by reaſon that it was to the high hig Heu 
ſtewards court that all who claim any imploy in 
that ſolemnity muſt apply, in order to be confirmed in 
their rights. But, a, the ſaid young Prince, to whom 
this poit was given, was ſcarce ten years of age, 
the King appointed Thomas Percy, earl of Wor- 
ceſter, the carl of Northumberland's brother, to 
ficiate as his deputy. 
On the thirteenth of October, the day of St. Ed- Henrycrom- 
ward the Confeſſor's teſtival, Henry ||, being then ed,andanoint 
chirty-three years old, was crowned with all the edwithalae: 
accultomary formalities, * 


— 


To anoint him, they * 
made uſe of a ſanctified oil, pretended to have 
been, by the Virgin Mary, brought to St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, while he was a refugee in 
France. The vaſe, or veſſel which contained this 
precious ointment, came into the hands of a cer- 
tain hermit, who preſented it to Henry duke of 
Lancaſter, grandſon of Henry III, telling him, 
proplietically; that the Kings, who ſhould be a- 
nointed wich that ſacred oil, would become true 
champions ior the church. Some time after, the 
ſaid duke of Lincaſter gave it to the celebrated 
Prince of Wales, fon of Edward III, who deter- 
mined to be anointed therewith at his coronation. 
On that Prince's demiſe, the veſſel, which was of 
that ſtone, called Lapis Lazuli, having on the top a 
gold eagle, inriched with coſtly gems, was left de- 
poſited among the reſt of his jewels, without being 
otherwiſe regarded. Richard II, his fon, having 
found it there, ſome time before his laſt voyage 
to Ireland, deſigned to have been crowned a ſecond 
time, 2 we to be anointed with this divine un- 
guent. But this was oppoſed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who alledged, that the unction of 
Kings might not be repeated. When, at length, 
this vaſe of onitment fell into the hands of Hen- 
ry, who, either out of devotion, or on account of 


its having appertained to the duke of Lancaſter, 


— 


* A town in Lincolnſhire. 


He lodged the night before in the tower of London, where he created his three ſons, with others of the young nob1- 
lity, to the number of ſorty-ſix, Knights of the Bath. Comp. Hiſt. p. 275. 


+ In Herefordſhire. ö 
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flew. IV. his maternal grandfather, would needs have it uſed 

A 1300. at his coronation. But if we examine into the 

gre reign of this Prince, and thoſe of diverſe of his ſuc- 

ceſſors, who were anointed with this oil, we ſhall 

not find, rhat the. good hermit's prophecy was ac- 
compliſhed. 1 i ” 

mſesto I already remarked, in the reign of Richard II, 

, dawonledge that when, after this Prince was depoſed, Henry 

" holding claimed the crown, he affected to expreſs himſelf 

the crown of jn terms obſcure and ambiguons. His drift was 

de people. t0 perſuade the people into a belief, that there was 

a foundation in the right which he pretended to de- 

rive from the firſt Lancaſtrian houſe, to which, by 

his mother, he was heir : but this pretext, which 

might then work ſome effect on thoſe who would 

voluntarily ſhut their eyes, was too groſs to de- 

ceive any longer. The new King, therefore, was 

under a neceſſity to ſeek ſome plauſible title to 

juſtify the choice the people had made of his per- 

ſon. None more legal than the recent ſervices he 

had done the ſtate : but he judged it dangerous 

to reſt his right upon ſuch a foundation. When 

the queſtion was about receiving the crown, he 

was then very willing to own, that the parliament 

had power to confer it on him : but when it was 

once placed on his head, he feared leſt it would, 

from that principle, be infered, that thoſe who had 

given it to him, had a like right to take it from 

him: ſo that, as to this point, he was in no ſmall 

perplexity. It was requiſite the people ſhould be 

convinced, that the parliament might legally de- 

poſe Richard, and that their authority was ſupe- 

rior to that of a King. On the other hand, it 

was convenient they ſhould be made conceive, 

that, in placing Henry on the throne, the fame 

parliament had not acted authoritatively, and that 

they could not avoid acknowledging him for King. 

In ſhort, they were to acknowledge, in the parlia- 

ment, 2 power unlimited, with regard to Richard's 

dethronement; but, as to what touched the late 

election, they were wholly to decline their autho- 

rity. Theſe two things ſeemedancompatible. But 

when any one has got poſſeſſion of power, it is 

not ſo much his concern, how to find ſolid rea- 

ſons, as it is, how to dazzle the world with ap- 

pearances. Henry, perſuaded that none, at this 

juncture, would be ſo bold as to contradict him, 

reſolved to give his ſubjects to underſtand, that it 

was not from their bare conſent alone that he pre- 

| tended to derive his right. The very dav the crown 

_—_— was ſet on his head, he iſſued out a proclamation, 

li ripke to whereby he declared, that he aſcended the throne ; 

thecrown, firſt, by right of conqueſt : ſecondly, by reaſon Ri- 

chard had reſigned the crown to him, and had 

actually nominated him for his ſucceſſor : thirdly, 

and laſtly z as being the next immediate heir-male 

to the laſt King“. — this, he excluded the only 

legitimate title he really had, which was the uni- 

verſal aſſent of the people, to ground his claim on 

three foundations, the weakneſs whereof were but 

too apparently manifeſt. In the firſt place; how 

could he pretend to a right of conqueſt? He en- 

tered the kingdom with no more than eighty fol- 

lowers, and of thoſe, it is moſt probable, the 

majority were Engliſh. Beſides, his ſucceſs was 

intirely owing to the concurrence of all England, 

and conſequently he could not be faid to have con- 


quered the realm. In the ſecond place; it was not 


true, that Richard made reſignation of the crown to 
him. It has been obſerved, in the reign of that 
Prince, that neither- Henry, nor his adherents, 
Judged that to be adviſable: they were fatisfied 


abrogated. 


with only obliging Richard to make an abſolute H x x. IV. 
reſignation, leſt it ſhould appear a deed of mere Ax' 1399. 
compulſion, had it been done in favor of a Prince 
to whom he then was actually a priſoner. More- 
over, even admiting Richard really to have nam- 
ed Henry for his ſucceſſor, how could a King, de- 
poſed for tyranny and inability, be allowed the 
right of chuſing the perſon who ſhould ſucceed 
him, particularly ſince ſuch nomination was re- 
pugnant to the ſtatutes of the land? Finally; it was 
{till leſs true, that Henry was Richard's next im- 
mediate heir, except the Salic-law, as in France, 
had been introduced into England, and the deſcen- 
dants from females were excluded the ſucceſſion. 
Certain it is, that there was, in the third title al- 
ledged by Henry, a ſort of equivocation capable of 
deceiving. He was the late King's couſin-german, 
and, conſequently, a nearer relative than the carl 
of March, who was remoter by one degree : but 
it did not thence at all follow; that he was the 
next heir; ſince, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, it 
was the branch, and not the degree of conſangui- 
nity, which was to be regarded. Thus, on the 
demiſe of Edward III, it was his grandſon Richard 
who ſucceeded him, tho* he was one degree far- 
ther removed than his uncles. Again, even ſup- 
poſing this rule had not been inviolably obſerved, 
Henry could not, truly, call himſelf Richard's neareſt 
relation. He was, indeed, a firſt-couſin; but the 
duke of York had no leſs right than he, being; 
uncle: ſo, on what fide ſocver one views Henry's 
pretended rights, they muſt needs appear ill-ground- 
ed. The ſole title he could, with any color, have 
produced, was the peoples choice and conſent. 
But thar plea he 3 making uſe of, for the 
above-hinted reaſons. | L 

The fame day the King publiſhed his proclama- The King's 
tion, he created his eldeſt ton, Henry, then thirteen eldeſt fon, 
years old, earl of Cheſter, duke of Cornwal, and Pr = ; 
Prince of Wales: but to theſe titles he annexed of Wales. Kc. 
not that of duke of Guienne [or Aquitain] as ſome 1 
have aſſerted F. | | 

The coronation ſolemnities being over, the par- Rym. Fed. 
lament re- aſſembled next day, being the fourteenth Vol. VIII. 
of October. The importance of ſome acts, paſſed p. 91. 
in this ſeſſion, ingages me to enter on a particular I x 
detail, intirely requiſite towards comprehending tg 
ſequel of this hiſtory. | : 

Firſt was paſſed an act, called of Indemnity, aa of Indem- 
to ſcreer. thoſe who, in the late commotions, had nity paſſed. 
taken arms in favor of the King, then duke of 
Lancaſter. This act was abſolutely neceſſary; ſince 
the laws condemned, without diſtinction, thoſe who 
ſhould oppoſe the eſtabliſhed government ; which 
was preciſely the caſe of the King's friends, and of 
the King himſelf. | OS 

This act being paſſed, the parliament examined 
into whatever, in the preceding reign, had been 
done to ftretch beyond its uſual bounds the prero- 
gative royal. They chiefly applied themſelves to Ts Felle 
the proceedings of that parliament, which began at ment exa- 
Weſtminſter, in 1397, and was continued at mines the pro- 
Shrewſbury, in 1398. The whole procedure of ceedi gs of 
that parliament, as well with relation to the three the former 
noblemen unjuſtly condemned, as to the exorbitant one. 
prerogatives granted to the King, was ſo manifeſtly All its aa te- 
contrary to the liberties of the ſubject, that their pealed. 
acts were unanimouſly annulled. At the ſame time, 
were revived and confirmed the ſtatutes of the par- 
liament of 1388, which that of Shrewſbury had 
It was alſo judgeq to be a caſe of the 
utmoſt neceſſity, to pals a particular act againſt the 


alus 


* 'This third and laſt reaſon, in the proclamation, occaſioned that Pun, made by the earl of March, that he was Hres 


1 


+ M. Rapin is herein miſtaken ; for it appears, from Cotton's Abridgment, that King Henry then enacted, that his eldeſt 


ſon, Henry, ſhould be ſtiled Prince of Wales, duke of Aquitain, 


See Walſingham, p. 361. 


ancaſter and Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter, p. 392. 
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He x. IV. Pope's bull, which confirmed the Shrewſbury ſta- | 
An? 1399. tutes. This bull, by which Richard II 33 
W=—= to give more force to the acts of that his parlia- 


Act apainſt ment, was grounded on a principle too deſtructive 

the bull which. to the liberties of the Engliſh, to be ſuffered to 

ratified the | 

Matutes of ſubſiſt: for a power in the Pope, to ratify acts of 

Shrewſbury. parliament, could not be acknowledged, without 
owning, him to have a right of ſovereignty over 
England. For this reaſon, the parliament did, in 
this ſtatute, declare, that the realm of England was 
utterly independent of all foreign power, particu- 
larly the court of Rome; and that the Pope had no 
manner ot right to interfere in the civil government 
of the Kingdom. ; 

Act againſt It being the intention of the Shrewſbury parlia- 


extending the ment, to have extended the regal authority as far 
regal power. as poſſible, they had fo multiplied the caſes which 
| render ſubjects guilty of high-treaſon, that ſuch 
alone as would own the King inveſted with unli— 
mited power, could avoid falling under ſome one 
or other of the caſes pointed at by thoſe new laws. 
To remedy a grievance fo very dangerous, which 
directly tended to make the King ſovereign arbi- 
ter over the lite and fortune of the ſubject, the 
And for aſcer- Parliament revived a ſtatute, which had been made, 
taining caſes On the ſame topic, in the reign of Edward III, and 
of high-trea- which limited the guilt of high-treaſon to only the 
lon. caſes therein ſpecified “. 
King Ri- The people's rights and privileges being, by theſe 
chard's favo- acts, re-cſtabliſhed on the ſame footing as they were 
ot — = before the incroachments of Richard, the authors 
Account. and adviſers of the exorbitances, commited in that 
Prince's reign, were fought after and called to ac- 
count. When the duke of Gloceſter, and the carls 
of Warwick and Arundel, were apprehended b 
Richard's order, he was not then inveſted with 
that abſolute power which was, afterwards, ſo libe- 
rally confered on him by the Shrewſbury parlia- 
ment; ſo that, in the condemnation of thoſe three 
noblemen, he was obliged to proceed with the 
uſual formalities. To this purpoſe, he ſo ordered it, 
that John Holland, earl of Huntington, his maternal 
brother; Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, his nephew; 
his couſin, Edward [Plantagenet] ear] of Albe- 
marle, the duke of York's fon; John Beaufort, 
earl of Sometſet, ſon of [John] duke of Lanca- 
ſter, by his third wife; and lord Thomas Spencer, 
were procured to be the three impriſoncd lords 
accuſers. The earl of Saliſbury , and [Thomas] 
lord Morley, according to common report, were 
the chict contrivers of this conſpiracy. Sentence 
being, paſſed on thoſe three peers, Richard diſtri- 
buted their lands and goods among the accuſers 
and evidences. He, moreover, created the earl of 
Albemarle a duke; and on the carl of Hunting- 
ton he confered the title of duke of Exeter; on 
the earl of Kent, that of duke of Surrey ; on the 
carl of Somerſet, that of duke of Somerſet ; and on 
the lord Thomas Spencer, that of carl of Gloceſter. 
As it was notoriouſly public, that the ſaid three 
noblemen were unjuſtly proſecuted by the late 
King, the parhament deemed it requiſite, that the 
authors and inſtruments of that violence ſhould be 


+ John de 


Montacute. 


* * * 
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puniſhed, To this purpoſe, after reverſing the Hx y 
{entence pronounced againſt the earls of Arundel Aw 3 . 
and Warwick, as directly contrary to the pardon 99 
which had been granted them, it was decreed, that 

the accuſers ſhould be deprived, not only of their 

new titles, but likewiſe of the Jands, &c. which 

ha d been diſtributed among them ||, and as to their 

own eſtates, it was left wholly to the King, ei- 

ther to continue them in poſſeſſion, or to ſtrip 

them at pleaſure, But Henry, willing to ſhew 

ſome tokens of clemency, in the infancy of his reign 

not only left them their poſſeſſions, but alſo reſtored 

them to all their [former] titles and honors. Be- 

ſide all this, he beſtowed the government of Calais 

on his brother-in-law F, the duke of Exeter. The 

earl of Saliſbury and the lord Morley, Richard's 

moſt deteſted miniſters, and the chief authors of the 
violence practiſed on the duke of Gloceſter, and 

the other two peers, were acquited of all, after a 

tew days confinement, tho? their heads were loudly 

and clamorouſly demanded by the people. And, 

as the friends of thoſe two lords, alledged in their 

excuſe, that Richard conſtrained them to act, the 
parliament did, thence, take occaſion to paſs an AR, thatcon. 
ordinance, that, from thence forwards, compulſion Pulſion oll 
ſhould not be looked on as a lawful excuſe to; ay rg 
juſtify illegal actions. OM 
This affair ended, the parliament prevailed with A gener 
King Henry to grant a general pardon ; wherein, Pardon. 
however, the duke of Gloceſter's murderers were 
excepted. One of thoſe villains **, being taken and 
convicted, was hanged at London, and his head 

ſent over to Calais, to be placed on one of the 

gates. 

Tho? the injuſtice done to the earl of March was 
manifeſt, it might, however, in ſome meaſure, be 
palliated under the pretext of remunerating Henry 
tor the ſignal ſervices he had done the ſtate. Had Thefucceio 
this remuneration been limited to his ſingle per- ſettled in the 
ſon, it would not, perhaps, have ſeemed any great houſe of La- 
novelty, to ſee, in a caſe ſo extraordinary, the _ 
laws ſomewhat ſuper ſeded in behalf of a Prince who 
had ſo freely expoſed himſelf for the public. But 
it is not a very eaſy matter, at ſuch junctures, to 
contain within the bounds of equity. The parlia- 
ment, not ſatisfied with having ajudged to Henry 
the crown of which they had deſpoiled Richard, 
would, moreover, ſecure it to his deſcendants. To 
that purpoſe, they made an act, ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion on the houſe of Lancaſter : firſt, on the 
perſon of the Prince of Wales, the King's eldeſt 
fon, and his heirs: next, on his three brothers, and 
their iſſue, 

One affair of the laſt importance ſtill remained Henry cuſs 
undecided, and wherein the King was defirous of the it to be debat 
advice of his parliament, before their departure, ed in pus 
The commons, not fatisfied with only depoſing non, Vo 
King Richard, and that in a very irregular manner, my Richatl 
would needs, alſo, have him brought to a formal 
trial, and had even demanded it of the King, by 
a petition |.T, to be informed, how Richard was to 
be diſpoſed of? Of this it was that Henry wanted to 
conſult his two houſes. The archbiſhop of Canter- 


them. Walſingham, p. 361. 


$ John Holland, who had married his ſiſter Elizabeth, ſecond daughter of John of Gaunt, by Blanch d' Artois. Dugdale's 


Baron, Vol. II. p. 78. 


** John Hall. He was executed November twenty-eight. Cotton's Abridg. p. 400, 401. 
4+ Hollingſhed ſays, the commons addreſs was to this purpoſe ; „ That ſince King Richard 
*« depoſed from his royal dignity, he might have judgment decreed againſt him.“ p. 512, 


In the twenty-fifth of Edward III, the offences declared to be treaſon by that ſtatute are theſe : «© Compaſſing or imagining the 
death of the King, the Queen, or of their eldeſt fon and heir: violating the King's companion, or the King's eldeſt daughter 
«« unmarried, or the wife of the King's eldeſt ſon and heir: levying war againſt the King in his realm, or bein 
to the King's enemies in his realm, giving them aid or comfort in the realm, or elſewhere : counterfeiting the King's great, 
or privy-ſeal, or his money, or bringing counterfeit money into the kingdom: killing the chancellor, treaſurer, or any of 
the King's juſtices, in their places, and in the execution of their office. 
«« maſter, ora wife her huſband, or when a man ſecular or religious ſlays his prelate.” Statutes at large, 25 Edw. III. 
|| With this condition, That they ſhould not be obliged to refund the rents of the lands, for the time they had poſſeſſed 
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Carliſle's 


ſmart ſpeech 
in King Ri- 


chard's iavor. 


The biſhop of 


bury, who was charged with the royal orders, 
made the overture, having firſt exacted the oaths 
of all the members, to keep ſecret the buſineſs 
he had to propoſe. It may well be prefumed, that 
Richard had not abundance of friends in this aſ- 
ſembly; and if any diſapproved of what was car- 
rying on againſt him, they were fo over-awed, 
that they durſt not open their mouths to move 
in his behalf, One man, however, had courage 


enough to ſpeak out, in public, what perhaps ſome 


others only ruminated in private. This was 
Thomas Merks, biſhop of Carliſle, who, without 
having regard to the motives which might have 
induced him, together with Richard's other well- 
wiſhers, to keep ſilence, made a long ſpeech on 
the occaſion, wherein he alledged all that, with 
any plauſibility, could be urged in favor of the. 
King depoſed, and againft the King on the throne. 
This prelate undertook to prove three things: 
firſt, that there was not any authority in being, 
whereby a King of England could be depoſed: 
ſecondly, that the crimes whereof Richard was 
accuſed, merited not depoſition, nor had they been 


proved: thirdly, that the crown had been wrong- 
fully achadged to the duke of Lancaſter, 


On the firſt he very much inlarged, ſhewing 
the vaſt difference between the ſeveral forts of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed in the world. He acknow- 
l:dged that, in ſome, the chief magiſtrate might 


be depoſed, becauſe the ſovereign authority was” 
not lodged in his perſon ſolely, but that a part 
of it appertained either to the commons, the no- 


bles, or both. In this rank he placed the Re- 
publics, the ancient government of Rome, the 
German Empire, the kingdoms of Sweden and 
Denmark, the earldom of Flanders, with certain 
other ſtates: but he maintained it to be quite other- 
wiſe in thoſe governments, where the ſupreme au- 
thority reſides in the ſingle perſon of the Prince. 
He ranked in this claſs, among the ancients, the 
kingdom of Iſrael, with the three firſt monarchies, 
or empires; and among the moderns, England, 
France, Spain, Scotland, Ruſſia, Turkey, Perſia, 
and, in general, all the ſovereignties of Aſia and 
Alrica. With regard to thoſe of this claſs, he 
urged, that, tho' the vices of a Prince ſhould be 
not only pernicious, but even inſupportable to his 


ſubjects, he could not legally be depoſed, whatever 


arguments might be uſed in defenſe of ſuch ima- 
ginary right in the ſubject 3 who could not apply 
force and violence without being actually guilty of re- 
bellion and high-treaſon 3 much leſs might authority 
be pretended, ſince there was not in the ſtate any 


legitimate authority but what derived from him- 


ſelf. To corroborate this argument, he produced 
proofs and precedents, both from Holy-writ and 
protane authors, which cannot be repeated here 
without the inconvenience of a moſt tedious prolixity. 

On the ſecond head, he boldly aſſerted, that 


the crimes for which they had depoſed. Richard, 


were either falſe, or aggravated : that, .indeed, he 
might have been guilty of ſome errors, both of 
onntfion and commiſſion, but that none of his 
faults and failings did amount to - tyranny : that 


in caſe the faults he had been guilty of ſhould 


furciſh. a juſt reaſon for his depoſition, nothing 
elſe would be ſeen or heard of, throughout the 
univerſe, but ſovereign Princes treated as tyrants, 
and depoſed by their vaſſals; every impolt levied, 
every condemnation of a rebel, in ſhort, each ſtep 
taken which was not to the reliſh of the populace, 
would be made ſerve as pretexts of dethroning the 


moſt lawfully eſtabliſhed Sovereign. 


He the more ſlightly paſſed over the proofs of 


this. ſecond article, becauſe even the parliament Hen. IV. 
itſelf appeared dubious of the verity of the accu- An* 1399. 


ſations exhibited againſt Richard, ſince no one ſtep 
had been taken in order to prove them upon him 
juridically. By the way, it is very far from be- 
ing unlikely, that, merely for fear of undergoing 
this reproach, the commons were for having the 
depoſed King proceeded againſt in form. | 

On the third article, the prelate maintained, 
that even allowing Richard to be guilty, and 
granting the nation had a lawjul authority to 
_ him; there was not the leaſt color of 
juſtice to give the crown to the duke of Lancaſter : 
that in caſe the duke was; as he pretended, really 
King Richard's immediate heir, yet ought he to 
have waited *till his deceaſe, before he entered 
upon the inheritance : but that it was unknown to 
no man, that there was a ſtill nearer heir, whoſe 
father had, by act of parliament, been declared 
King Richard's ſucceſſor. As for Henry's pretend- 
ed right from Edmund, fur-named Crouch-back, 
jon of Henry III, the biſhop diſdained making 


| any reply at all to it; faying, he was very well 


aſſured, that all men of ſenſe were utterly aſhamed 
of a claim grounded on fo unſolid a foundation. 
Next, the orator proceeded to the examination of 
the two other titles, contained in the royal procla- 
mation, viz. conqueſt, and King Richard's reſig- 


nation. To the firſt, he alledged, that a ſubject 


could never pretend to a right of conqueſt againſt 
his Sovereign, ſince the very victory itielf was no 
other than the heinous crime of high-treaſon : and 
as to the reſignation, he ſaid, that it was not only 
torcibly extorted, but, even had it been ſponta- 
neous, it could not be valid : that in the ſituation 
Richard then was, he had it not in his power to 
make an act of any validity: that, moreover, as 
the laws of the realm do not allow the King a li- 
berty of alienating the crown jewels, much lets, un- 
doubtedly, do they allow, him the power of giving 
away the crown itſelf *. Then he ſpake of the ge- 
neral conſent of the people; tho? Henry had not 
thought proper to build thereon : urging, that as 
the kingdom of England never was elective, it was 
ridiculous to aſcribe to. the people a right of diſ- 
poſing of the crown. Finally, to what objections 
might be ſtarted from the depoſing Edward II, he 
anſwered : that wiſe men ſhould guide themſelves 
by the eſtabliſhed laws, and not by examples and 
precedents ; and that the faid Prince's 5 ought 
not, by any means, to carry more force with it, 
than that of any other Prince poiſoned, or aſſaſ- 
ſinated by his ſubjects: yet that, even in the depo» 
ſition. of Edward II, care was taken to preſerve in- 
tire the rights of the lawful ſucceſſor. 
What had been hitherto urged by the biſhop, 
might paſs for reaſons to queſtion, whether or no 
Richard II could, legally, be depoſed : at moſt; 


it might be conſidered as the haranguer's private 


opinion. But towards the cloſe of his diſcourſe, 
he launched out very unaccountably agaiiſt Henry; 
and expreſſed a molt paſſionate warmth, which was 
very injurious to the found reaſons he had been al- 
ledging. He ſaid, it was to be apprehended, that 
the people of England would ſoon find themſelves 
in a like ſituation with Æſop's frogs ; and daringly 
ſubjoined, that ſo long as Richard was living, the 
Engliſh could not, with juſtice, acknowledge any 
other Sovereign; and withal maintained, that the 
perſon on whom they beſtowed tlie title of King, 
had perpetrated crimes far more heinous than thoſe 
for which King Richard had been depoſed: that 
after he had heen baniſhed the realm, he had re- 
turned into it, contrary to his oath, and without 


R448 7 "WF. 


_ * If a King is ſubject t0 the laws, with regard to alienation of the crown jewels, why not in other reſpects? 
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H x x. IV. being legally recalled : that, not content with di- 

Ax' 1399. ſturbing the public tranquillity by a criminal and 

- unjuſt inſurrection againſt his Sovereign, he had, 

moreover, diſpoſſeſſed him of his rightful inheri- 

tance; and Kally, that he had even demanded 

judgment againſt him, without offering to make 

proof of his accuſations, or ſuffering the accufed 

party to put in his defenſe, utterly contrary to the 

moſt expreſs laws of the realm. He concluded with 

| ſaying, that if the wrongs done to King Richard 

were not capable of moving the hearts of the Eng- 

liſh, at leaſt the common and manifeſt dangers, in- 

to which they had thrown themſelves, ought to in- 

duce them to put a ſtop to theſe violent 2 * 

This harangue produced not the effect which the 

orator expected. It was ſo very unſeaſonable, that 

even ſuppoſing the majority had concurred with him 

in his ſentiments, it was next to an impoſſibility to 

retract what had been done. But moſt of the mem- 

bers perſiſted in the very ſame principles which 

they had purſued when Richard was depoſed : and 

accordingly, all the fruit this prelate reaped from 

The biſhop of his oration, was to be ſent priſoner to the abbey of 

Carliſle ſent to St, Albans ; from whence he was, however, ſoon 
priſon ; but after releaſed, without farther puniſhment *. 

ſoon releaſed. The hiſhop ot Carliſte's counſel being unanimouſly 

A ſtrange fen- rejected, the parliament, with regard to Richard, 

tence againſt took a reſolution which ſeemed fo very extraordi- 

KingRichard. nary that there is no ſmall room to ſuſpect, that 

the annals are, in this place, ſomewhat defective. 

Nevertheleſs, the hiſtorians do all agree, that it was 

reſolved, Richard ſhould be confined for life, yet 

treated ſuitably to the ſtate of a great Prince : but 

that, in caſe any ſhould attempt his deliverance, 

Richard himſelt was to be the firſt who ſhould be 

put to death. If this be fact, it cannot be denied, 

that he was actually ſentenced to loſe his life; it 

being ſpared only on a condition not in his power 

to obſerve: beſide, ſuch a condition cannot be an- 

nexed to the ſentence of à criminal, only on ſuppo- 
ſition, that he is already condemned. 

It is not my buſineſs to decide how far a par- 
liament's authority may be extended, with regard 
to the perſon of a King. I ſhall only animadvert, 
that this is the ſecond inſtance of the depoſing a 
King of England, without hearing his defenſe, or 
obſerving the ordinary formalities, preſcribed by 
the laws, in paſſing judgment ever. on the meaneſt 
ſubject. The parliament which depoſed Edward II, 
was ſatisfied with decreeing, that he ſhould be ſafely 
confined during life. But this ſenate, to Richard's 
depoſition, annexed a ſentence of death : for in no 
_ light can be conſidered the condition on which 
his life was granted. Let us farther remark, that 
one of the chief articles of accuſation ' againft this 
Prince, was his putting to death his uncle, the duke 
of Gloceſter, without a previous form of judgment: 
and yet this ſame parliament, without aring his 
defenſe, paſſes ſentence of . condemnation on this 
Prince, on a bare confeſſion, made by him. when a 
priſoner ;; not, that he is guilty of the particular 
crimes alledged againſt him, but that he is ſelt- 
conſcious of his bemg unworthy to wear the crown. 
Not content barely to ſtrip him of his royalty, they 
order him to perpetual impriſonment. hat ſay I? 
They actually ſentence him to death; ſince, to that 
ſeeming grant made him of his life, they annex a 
condition which, very probably, muſt foon occaſion 
him to loſe it. If, in the ſal of Richard II's 
reign, one cannot but deteſt the principles of the 
Shrewſbury parliament, which tended to a total ſub- 
jection of the fortunes, honors, and lives of the whole 


Remarks on 
the ſaid judg- 
ment. 
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people to the King's pleaſure, what ought w | 
think of this ? By. a contrary 3 5 Fn IV. 
and life of the King himſelf is laid at the mercy of G 
his ſubjects, and the Sovereign is denied injoyment 
of a privilege which no Engliſh ſubject, how mean 
ſoever, has not a juſt right to demand. The ex. 
amples which theſe two parliaments afford are a 
convincing evidence, that the Engliſh conſtitution 
cannot ever pretend to that degree of perfection 
which ſome would infinuate, *till the bounds, to * 
e to the prerogative- royal, and the privi- 
eges of parliament, are preciſely determined. 

While the two houſes acted in concert, and with Ring H 
equal zeal for the intereſt of the Prince to whom aut te 
they had given the crown, the ſynod, or convoca. elergy af ti 
tion, fat at St. Pauls cathedral. As the King right. Protedi. 
ly judged, that, in order to maintain himſelf on the 
throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary to ingage the 
clergy on his ſide, he ſent thither the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, to aſſure them of 
his protection. Theſe lords _—_ admitted into the 
aſſembly, faid, that they came from the King, not 
to demand money, as was cuſtomary in the late 
reign, but to acquaint the clergy with his Majeſty's 
reſolution of maintaining. their privileges and immu- 
nities: adding, that they had orders to aſſure the 
convocation, that his Majeſty was ready to concur He yronit, 
with them in whatever means ſhould be judged pro- them hi 
wa to extirpate hereſy, and puniſh contumacious concunenet 

eretics. They concluded, with defiring the clergy ut den 
to addreſs their ſupplications to heaven for the proſ- * _ 
perity of the King and realm. Nothing was more 
capable of ſecuring to him the affection of the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, than theaflurances he gave them with relation 
to hereſy, The number of the Lollards, who daily 
increaſed, gave the clergy juſt reaſon to apprehend, 
that, in time, they might proceed to a —— | 
which could not but be extremely prejudicial to their 
temporalities. Accordingly, the promiſes Henry 
made the conyocation were received with extraor- 
dinary demonſtrations of joy and acknowledgment. 

A few days after, the parliament having, very The perla. 
much to the King's ſatisfaction, and, to all appear- ment diſol 
ance, with univerſal approbation, put an end to the ved. 
moſt material affairs, was diſſolved, as uſual in 
thoſe times; prorogations not being then ſo fre- 
quent as they have been in later days. | 

During this whole ſeſſion, Henry had very little Embaſſador 
attended foreign affairs. He judged thoſe at home ſent to dere 
to be of abundantly more importance to him, ſince o. 
they tended to the ſettling a revolution which had 

rocured him the crown. No fooner did he find 
bil Ag —1— wa more immediate cares, but 

e turn is t ts on means of juſtifying, to 
other Potentates, the late * — ch had 
happened in England. The dethroning a Sovereign 
being a fact in itſelf odious, and ſeeming to affect 
all Princes, it was no eaſy taſk to perſuade them, 
that a people had ſufficient reaſon to have recourſe 
to ſo violent a remedy, to deliver themſelves from 
oppreſſion. On this conſideration, Henry diſpatch- 
ed away embaſſadors to all the principal courts in 
Europe, to endeavor the having Richard's depoſi- 
tion, and his own advancement, viewed in a favor- 
able light. His main concern was, how to appeaſe 
the French court, as the only one whoſe reſentment 
he had real cauſe to dread FT. He was not ignorant, 
that Charles VI had actually deſigned to revenge the 
injury done to his ſon- in- law, and that his diſtem- 
per, into which he was relapſed on hearing the 
news, had alone prevented his immediate breaking 
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the twenty - eight years truce, which he had made 


. ® He was deprived of his biſhoprick, and had the titular See of Samos confered on him by the Pope. Walüngham, p. 364. 
There is a writ, for the reſtitution of his temporalities, of the ſee of Carliſle, to William Styrkland, or Strickland, his ſucceſſor, 
September 15, 1399. See Rymer's Fœd. Vol. VIII. p. 106. 


great men of that kingdom, ſent him very abuſive letters of defiance, as the reader may 
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The Gaſcons 
ready to re- 
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They are ap- 
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with England. For this important embaſſy, Henry 
ſelected the biſhop of Durham and the earl of Wor- 
ceſter *, who had inſtructions to propoſe a perpe- 
tual league and alliance between the two crowns : 
and, the better to ſtrengthen this intended alliance, 
he ordered them to make overtures for a double- 
marriage. Of theſe projected marriages, the firſt 
was between his eldeft fon, Henry, and a daughter 
of the King of France, or of one of his uncles : 
the ſecond, between his own daughter, and one of 
that King's ſons, or neareſt relatives. In France, 
the reception theſe embaſſadors met with was bur 
indifferent : but as their commiſſion ran, not to ob- 
ſtru& their .negociation by ſtanding too ſtifly on ce- 
remony and punctilios, they patiently waited *till the 
firſt heat of the French was abated. 

With regard to the other European courts, Henry 
had no motives inducing him to proceed with ſuch 
caution. The Emperor Winceſlaus, who {till held 
his ground among de living, was one whom exceſs 
of drinking had in a manner ſtupified, and withal, 
like the other Princes of Germany, little mindful of 
what was tranſacted in England. And as for the 
Kings of Caſtile and Portugal, they were rather 
gainers than loſers by a revolution which had placed 
on the throne their brother-in-law ; ſo they appro- 
ved, or at leaſt. made ſhew of approving it, with 
very little difficulty. 

But another affair, of much more conſideration, 
gave the new King great uneaſineſs. Guienne was 
juſt on the point of revolting. As tor the Gaſcons, 
they already talked openly of returning to the obe- 
dience of France. It was the city of Bourdeaux, 
the place of Richard's birth, which had ſtirred up 
the whole province, prompted by her aftection to 
that unhappy Prince, whoſe misfortunes ſhe de- 
plored. On the other hand, the court of France, 
attentive-to make advantage of theſe diſpoſitions, 
had ſent into Guienne the duke of Bourbon, to fo- 
ment the ſaid diſcontents. The famous Robert Knolles, 
then governor of that province, a perſon no leſs 
commendable for his prudence than his valor, was 
very hard put to it to curb the ſeditious ſpirit which 
ren the Gaſcons : nay, he could not, perhaps, 

ave accompliſhed it, had it not been for the timely 
aſſiſtance of the earl of Worceſter, who, being then 


in embaſſy at Paris, ſpeedily poſted to Bourdeaux. 


The moderation and wiſe conduct of theſe two no- 


ble chieftains — 1 what could ſcarce ever 


have been effected by violence; and they had at 


length the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the commotions ap- 


Werk. caſtle 
taken by the 


Cots. 


peaſed. 
Henry had alſo another affair on his hands, which 
occaſioned him no leſs diſquiet: as he was very fen- 
ſible, that, notwithſtanding all the joyous acclama- 
tions with which he was flattered, the late revolu- 
tian muſt, infallibly, have given birth to abundance 
of diſcontents, it nearly concerned him to keep peace 
with his neighbors : and this was what he intended 
to endeavor; leſt, if his forces were imployed abroad 
in a foreign war, he ſhould. be unprovided at home, 
in caſe 
would have conſtrained him to require aid from his 
arliament, which he would gladly have avoided, till 
is government was more firmly eſtabliſhed. Theſe 
confdrations occaſioned him to be exceſlively ſhock- 
ed, when he heard, that the Scots had broken the 
truce, and taken Werk-caſtle F. Nevertheleſs, he 
deemed it his wiſeſt way to wink at this inſult, till 
he was better able to revenge himſelt. 


he ſent him an embaſſy, to demand reparation for 
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himſelf popular, by expreſſing, on all occaſions, 


any ſudden commotion. Beſide, a war 


But leſt this 
connivance of his ſhould imbolden the Scotiſh- King, 


[the outrage, However, as the Scots, on their ſide, H E x. IV. 


alſo complained of certain infringements on the part An* 1399. 
of the Engliſh, he took advantage of that pretect x 
to require a confirmation of the truce, and that what Henry ſends 
damages the two nations had done each other, might an embaſſy to 
be reciprocally repaired. What had induced Ro- Scotland. 
bert to break the truce, was a belief, that France Rym. Fad. 
would have ſided with him, and that Richard's de- Vol. VIII. 
poſition would have raiſed diſturbances in England, P. 13. 
which he deſigned to have turned to his advantage. _ 
But perceiving France lay quiet, and in England not The affair ne: 
the leaſt appearance of commotion, he thought fit gociated. 
not to puſh his enterpriſe any farther : therefore, 
without much ſollicitation, he conſented, that the 
buſineſs between Henry and him ſhould be retered 
to a treaty. X 

Affairs being thus Ina promiſing condition abroad, 
Henry chiefly applied himſelf to what might moſt 
contribute to confirm him in the throne. To this 
purpoſe, two things were intirely requiſite. The 
one, to preſerve the affection which the people had, 
hitherto, expreſſed to have for him. I'he other, to Henry ſtrives 
guard Richard fo, as it ſhould not be poſſible for to preſerve the 
him to eſcape. As for the firſt, he affected to make ano uy of the 
how utterly he deteſted the tyrannical government 
of his predeceſſor, and how much nearer to his heart 
lay the intereſt of his people, than did his own 
concerns. To that effect, he cauſed to be brought | 
into the court of chancery, and publicly burned, all Deftioys the 
the ſubſcribed blanks, which Richard had extorted blank-bonds, 
from the citizens of London, and from the ſeven- Called Rag: 
teen counties by him condemned. Theſe blank pro- N 1 * i 
miſory-bonds, called Ragmans, had been filled up, chard. 
not only with ſuch ſums as Richard pleaſed to exact Rym. Fad. 
from the ſubſcribers, but alſo with ingagements, un- Vol. VIII. 


der certain penalties, to obſerve the Shrewſbury- p. 109. 
acts, and all other conſequent ſtatutes. By burning 


theſe bonds, Henry's meaning was to inſinuate to 

the people, that he intended not to profit himſelf 

from theſe extorted obligations, much leſs to put in 

practiſe any ſuch methods, in order to repleniſh his 

coffers. | 8 

As for the dethroned King, he thought it not Sends Richard 
roper to ſuffer him any longer in the tower of cloſe priſoner 

ondon, as fearing leſt he might move the citizens 8 * 
to compaſſion; and for that reaſon, ordered him to 
Leeds-caſtle, in the county of Kent. But ſome 
time after, being ſtill apprehenſive left that Prince's 
near neighbourhood to London would furniſh too 
many occaſions of talking of him, he had him con- 
ducted towards the North, and there ſhut up in 
Pomfract-caſtle. | 

In November this year, died, in his capital city, Death of the 
John the Valiant, duke of Bretagne. His firſt wife duke of Bre- 
was daughter of Edward III, by whom he had no tagne. 
iſſue. By his ſecond marriage, with Jane of Na- | 
varre, he had two ſons, of whom John, the eldeſt, 
ſueceeded him, under the guardianſhip of the duke 
of Burgundy and Oliver de Cliſſon. | | 
Thus paſſed over the three firſt months of Henry's 
government, in a deceitful calm, ſucceeded by moſt 
violent tempeſts. There was a neceſſity of expa- 
tiating ſomewhat on the introductory events of this 
reign, by reaſon they ſerve as a ground-work to the 
whole ſequel. 

This year, 1400, was uſhered in with a conſpi- Ax 1 400. 
racy againſt the King, from which he eſcaped, as it A conſpiracy 
were, miraculouſly, There is ſome difference among againſt King 
the hiſtorians, concerning the original author of this Henry. 

lot, commonly fathered on the abbot of Weſtmin- 


ſter. However, it is more probable, that the abbot 
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Walter Skirlowe and Thomas Percy. be Ip 
+ They not only took it, but ally razed it to the ground. 
Walſingham, p. 362. a 
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HEN. IV. was only agent to thoſe noble conſpirators, and ac- 
An? 1400 commodated them with the uſe of his houſe, wherein 
— do hold their meetings: or, perhaps, his 1mploy- 
ment was to feel the pulſes of ſome perſons, and 
therein to act according to the directions given him 
by thoſe of more power and intereſt than himſelf. 
Howloever all this be, it is agreed, that in his houſe 
the plot was formed, into which came, as chiets, 
the [once] dukes of Albemarle, Surrey and Exeter, 
the [once] earls of Gloceſter and Saliſbury, the 
[once] biſhop of Carliſle, and Sir Thomas Blunt *. 
All theſe perſons of quality had been very much in 
favor with Richard TA and were the ſame to whom 
Henry had reſtored their former] honors and 
eſtates, of which they had been deprived by the 
parliament. Among theſe conſpirators, the duke 
of || Albemarle was his couſin-german, and the duke 
of & Exeter was his brother-in-law. Notwithſtand- 
ing which proximity of blood, and the favors they 
all had received at Henry's hands, their reſolution 
was to have aſſaſſinated him, and to have reſtored 
Richard to the throne, The affection ſhewn them 
by that unhappy Prince ; their thirſt of revenging 

the late diſgrace they had undergone, and whereot 

they looked on Henry as the chief author, and 

perhaps allo the dread they were in, leſt the am- 

neſty granted them was not ſincere ; all theſe, I ſay, 

probably did concur in exciting them to ſo violent 

They trump a determination. Into their traitorous ſcheme, they 
up a counter- had inveigled one of Richard's menial ſervants, 
feit Richard. named Maudlin +, who ſo perfectly reſembled the 

| ſaid Prince, that many might very eaſily have been 

N | deceived. The reſult of their debates was, that 
$8 John Mon- the duke of Exeter, and the earl of Saliſbury $F, 


tacute ; ſaid to ſhould feign challenging each other, at a tourna- 
have been a 
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Edmund de 
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honor that lolemnity with his preſence; and that, 
while he was attentive to what was doing, the con- 
ſpirators ſhould take opportunity and diſpatch him. 
To the end that cach might be thoroughly inſtruc- 
ted in the part he was to act in this tragedy, care 
The conſpira- Was taken to have all ſet down in writing, very par- 
tors draw up ticularly; which done, ſix copies were tranſcribed, 
and ligna me- with as many of their hands and feals affixed, where- 
mortal, of each of the {ix chicts retained one. Purſuant to 
this project, the duke of Exeter went to the King, 
then at Windſor, and made him the agreed-on 1n- 
vitation. Henry, nothing diſtruſtful of a brother-in- 
law, to whom he had ſo lately given ſuch ſignal 
tokens of his love and favor, promiſed 'to be at 
Oxford on the day ſpecified : and then the conſpi- 
rators, well pleaſed with this ſucceſsful beginning 
of their enterpriſe, haſted to make preparations to 

put it in execution. | , 
The conſpira- Under color of the ſplendor and magnificence 
ey is diſco- uſually practiſed on thoſe occaſions, the chiefs of 
* the conſpiracy repaired to Oxford, with a numerous 
train of armed ſervants, and many other attendants, 
who pretended no other buſineſs but mere curioſity. 
The only perſon wanting at the rendezvous, was the 
duke of Albemarle. Before he went thither, he 
would needs wait on his father, the duke of York, 
then at his ſeat at Langley. [in Hertfordſhire] not 
to communicate to him the conſpiracy, but on ſome 
other affairs. Being at table, the duke of York, 
obſerving a paper in his ſon's boſom, - inquired what 
it was, The lon, perplexed at this ſo unexpected a. 
- queſtion, replied, but with a concern which he could 
not diſguiſe, that it was only: a paper whoſe con- 
tents were of no great importance. But whether 
the old duke had received ſome dark intelligence of 


— — 


ment to be held at Oxford, and intreat the King to 


che plot, or he was inſpired with a curioſity by 
confuſion in which he beheld his ſon, he ſmatc 
from him the ſaid paper. This was one of the fix 
above-mentioned copies, ſigned. by the chief con- 
_— Exceſſive was his ſurpriſe, at ſeeing there 
o particular a detail of the whole conſpiracy. The 
reproaches thereupon made by the old duke, to his 
ſon, were by ſo much the juſter, as, beſides the 
atrocity of the crime, he had not ſcrupled expoſing 
to ſuch imminent danger his own father, who was 
botind for his allegiance. But theſe reproaches not 
being capable of remedying the evil, he determined 
to prevent it, by informing the King of what was 
come to his knowledge. To this purpoſe, he or- 
dered his horſes to be inſtantly got 1 in order 
himſelf to repair to Windſor, and put that paper in- 
to the King's hands. The young duke, perceiving 
himſelf inevitably loſt, ſhould the King be made ac- 
quainted with the plot by any but himſelf, reſolved 
on being before-hand with his father. As he was 
abler than his aged father to perform the journey, 
he took a by-way, and poſted full ſpeed to Windlor. 
On his arrival, he threw himſelf at the King's 
teet x, and made an ample diſcovery of the whole 
aliair, Henry was ſo far from believing,. the 
duke of Exeter, and the reſt mentioned, would 
even think of conſpiring againſt his life, that 
he at firſt ſurmiſed, this informer, purely to ruin 
them, had invented the accuſation. ' He told him, 
that, provided the tact was true, he readily par- 
doned him, in conſideration of his repentance ; but 
if it ſhould prove only a malicious calumny, he 
muſt. expect no favor. The duke of York, who 
arrived ſoon after, removed all his doubts, by put- 
ung into his hands the paper which he had ſnatch- 
ed from his fon, After ſo convincing a proof, the 
King, no longer diſputing the truth of this matter, 
broke off his journey to Oxford, where he was to 
have been the next day. However, he concluded 
on ſtaying at Windſor, to obſerve what courſe the 
coliſpiracors would take wien they found themſelves 
diſappointed. | 
Mean while thoſe lords at Oxtord, were excel- 
tively uneaſy on account of the duke of Albe- 
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The conſpin- 


tors in per- 


marle's not coming. They had already ſent to his Plexig. 


houſe, to learn the cauſe of his delay; and were 
informed, that he was ſet out for Oxford, but had 
taken the road to Langley to pay a viſit to the 
duke, his father. This viſit beginning to give them 
ſome ſuſpicion, their perplexity increaſed on their 
hearing, that the King would not come to Oxford, 
and had ſeen the dukes of York and Albemarle. 
Then, no lenger doubting their being diſcovered, 
they determine on effecting by open force, what 
they could not accompliſh by other means. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, they dreſſed up Maud- 
lin 1n royal robes, and gave out, that- he was 
Richard, who, having eſcaped from his priſon, 
was come to implore the aſſiſtance of his good 
ſubjects. 


The readineſs wherewith people came in and 
liſted themielves under the banner of this pretended 


They reſulve 
on takin; uy 
arms; an 
give out thit 
Richard 1s 
with them. 


Multitudes 
flock to the 


G . : 4 
King, was a moſt evident demonſtration, that all pretende 


had not approved of Richard's. depoſition, tho' 
the parliament acted in the name of the whole 
nation. Nor is there any. thing wherein we are 
more liable to be miſtaken, than in judging the 
ſentiments of a people by thoſe of their repreſen- 
tatives. . The reaſon is, becauſe thoſe deputies de- 
bate on ſuch matters as are propoſed to them, 
without having received any inſtructions from thoſe 


„Th 


condemned lords, of whom they were the accuſers. 
+ A prieſt, and one of his chaplains. 

le pretended very earneſt buſineſs wi 

Compl. Hiſt, p. 278. f 5 


heir new titles of duke, marquis, and earl, were taken away, with all the lands, caſtles, and manors belonging to the 


* 8 1 —— 


ch the King, and having cauſed the gates to be locked, took the keys along with him. 


they 


King. 


| 
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Hrv. IV. they repreſent, and therefore their reſolves can be 


An! 1400 


WHY 


conſidered no otherwiſe than as private opinions, 
tho* they are of force to bind the people. On 
this account it 1s, that the wo 0 2 
appeal to arms from ſenatorial deciſions, when the 
ſame are judged to be too detrimental to the pub- 
lic weal. This is what has been ſeen frequently, 
eſpecially in this reign of Henry IV. Tho? Ri- 
chard was depoſed by the parliament, it yet ap- 
peared, on ſeveral occaſions, that it was merely by 
compulſion that the people acquieſced to the ſen- 
tence; ſince, not only at the time we are intima- 
ting, but alſo at other times, they were ever prompt 
to run after any counterfeit Richard preſented 
them. T2 

In a very ſhort time, the revolted lords found 
themſelves at the head of ſo formidable an army, 
that they deemed themſelves ſtrong enough to ſeize 
the King at Windſor. It is aftirmed, that, in only 
two or three days ſpace, their forces were no leſs than 
forty thouſand. With this numerous body of troops, 
they marched away to Windſor, diſtant only thir- 
ty miles from Oxford, where, by day-break, they 
arrived, big with the hopes of taking King Henry 
by ſurpriſe: and the truth is, that Prince, not ima- 
gining they poſſibly could ſo ſoon be in a condition 
to execute ſuch an attempt, had remained *till that 
very night at Windſor, and departed thence but a 
few hours before their arrival. Their views being 
quite blaſted by this his retreat, they found them- 
ſelves in the utmoſt perplexity. Some were tor 
marching directly to London, before the King 
could make ſure of that metropolis. Others in- 
ſiſted, that their main buſineſs was to haſten to 
Pomfract, to free Richard, and ſet him at their 
head. This diverſity of opinion occaſioned their 
loſing, in debates, the time they ought to have 
imployed in action; therefore the King had leiſure to 
prepare himſelf, which he did by getting on foot 
an army twenty thouſand ſtrong. As he doubted 


not but the male-contents would take the road to 


The King's 
Reſolution 
advantageous 
to him, 


London, he went and waited their approach on 
.Hounſlow-heath, in hopes his army would daily 
augment. Tho? conſiderably inferior, he was, at 
all events, determined to hazard a battle. This 
reſolution inſpired his troops with courage, and in- 
duced them to a belief, that the male-contents 
were far leſs formidable than rendered by common 


report. It alſo occaſioned abundance, who ob- 


The tevolters 


decline fight- 
ing. 


ſerved the King advancing towards his enemies, 
without any ſigns of concern, to haſten to join him, 
by way ot ſhewing their early diligence, which un- 
doubtedly they would not have done had he, on 
this occaſion, expreſſed the leaſt tokens of fear 
or diffidence. In junctures like this, the bulk of 
a people, without examining into the right or juſtice 
of a cauſe, generally declare for the ſide which ſeems 
moſt likely to ſucceed. 

Mean while, the revolted chiefs, finding the 
King in condition to make head againſt them, durſt 
not venture the incounter. Whether it proceeded 


from their unſkiltulneſs, or from a dread of being 


deſerted by their followers, whenever they ſhould 


| diſcover the baſe artifice which had been made uſe 


6 


8 


of to ſeduce them, their ſole ſtudy was to avoid HEN. IV. 
coming to an ingagement. Inſtead of taking the Ax' 1400. 
road to London, in order to meet and fight tb 
King; they ſtrack away towards Reading, and And retire: 
afterwards incamped near Colebrook, the reſidence 

of the young Queen Iſabella *. There it was that 

they came to a reſolution of cloſing up the ſcene 

wherein Maudlin had been playing a part, judging 

it might turn to better account if they ſpread a 

rumor of Richard's being in Yorkſhire, at the head 

of a hundred thouſand men. Their intent was, not 

only to avoid the King, but, according to appea- 

rance, to draw off towards Wales, whence they 

had hopes of ſuccour, Richard being well beloved 

in thoſe quarters. Howſoever it was, incamping They incamp 
cloſe by 88 T, the leaders quartered in the at Cirenceſter. 
town, while the army lay without. At one inn, The four 
lodged. the duke of Surrey and the earl of Saliſbury; Chiets quarter 
and at another, the duke of Exeter and the earl of 4 
Gloceſter. Their ſmall experience cauſing them to upon by the 
neglect ſetting guards at the gates, for their ſecu- mayor. 

rity, the mayor, a man of capacity and reſolution, 

made 14 of this their want of precaution, 

to render the King a moſt ſignal ſervice. Very ſe- 

cretly, in the night, he aſſembled four hundred 

townimen, and cauſing the town gates to be ſhut, 

he divided his pcople into two bands, and at once 

attacked both the inns, where the tour generals 

were Jodged. Tho? theſe noblemen had with them 

only their own ſervants, they yet ſtood pallantly 

on the defenſive, *till the night was very far ad- 

vanced. In the height of the conflict, one of their 

domeſtics bethought himſelf of firing a neighbour- 

ing houſe, as fancying the aſſailants would run to 
extinguiſh - it, and thereby give the lords an 
opportunity to eſcape. But this ſtratagem had a 

quite contrary effect : the people, by this miſchief, 

ſtill more inraged, redoubled their efforts, and at 

length forced their way into the inn which the 

dull of Surrey and the earl of Saliſbury defended. 

Theſe two noblemen, being very much wounded, 

were ſeized, and, by the mayor's order, inſtantly 

beheaded. On the other hand, the duke of Exe- Ty, of theni 
tcr ||, and the earl of Gloceſter, conſcious how lit- taken, and be- 
tle able they were, with ſo few attendants, to make headed on the 
much longer reſiſtance, found means to get away ſpot. 

over the houſes, and finally clear off, by the help The two o- 
of certain of the inhabitants. Their deſign was to thers get a- 
have marched their army into the town; but com- way; and find 
ing to the camp, they found it wholly deſerted. 18 * 
The noiſe and fire, which the Soldiers had heard 

and ſeen in the town, having made them imagine, 

that the King's army had entered it, they all 

betook themlelves to a precipitate flight, ſeized 

with a panic terror which cauſed them to ſee dangers 

where there were really none : whereupon the two 

lords, finding it out of their your to put in execu- 

tion what they had intended, agreed to part, the 

better to eſcape. But they had the misfortune to They are 
be taken; and not long after, they loſt their taken and exe- 
heads on a ſcaffold d. Maudlin was likewiſe taken cuted. 

on his flight to Scotland, and ſentenced to the Maudlin | 
gibbet **. The abbot of Weſtminſter alſo, indea- 


x ſentenced.. 
vouring his eſcape, was ſeized with ſo terrible a 


7 
* 
he _= "2 I. 


* 1 


According to Walſingham, the conſpirators (headed by the earls of Kent and Saliſbury) came to Windſor the ſame night 


the King was retired from thence to London; and being diſappointed in their deſign of ſeizing him, they paid a viſit to Queen Ifa- 


bella, at Sunning, and from thence went to Wallingford, Abington, and Cirenceſter, in their way to Pomfract, where they intend- 


ed to go, and releaſe the late King Richard. p. 362, 363. 


No: Chicheſter, as ſome have aſſerted. Rymer's Feed. Vol. VIII. p. 89. 
Walfingham affirms, he ſtaid all the while in London, to wait the ifſue. p. 363. — | 
$ This John de Holland, duke of Exeter, attempted more than once to eſcape out of England, but was always blown back 


by contrary Winds. He was at laſt taken in Eſſex, and carrie 


d Priſoner, firſt to Chelmsford, and afterwards to Pleſhey caſtle ; 


the very place from whence, by his counſel and contrivance, the duke of Gloceſter was inticed away, in order to be ſent to Ca- 
lais, as b related above. 0 town of Pleſhey, the laid duke of Exeter was beheaded on September 22. Thomas le 
Spencer, earl of Gloceſter, was taken at Briſtol, and beheaded there, Walſingham, p. 363- 


3 1 1 « 
le, and one William Ferby, were apprehended in their flight to Scotland, and being brought to the tower of London, 
were hanged and quartered. Ibid. | 


Vol. I. 


7 E | fright, 
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Hr x. IV. fright, that it threw him into an apoplettic fit, 
An? 1400. which made an end of him. As for the biſhop of 
Carliſle, he was likewiſe apprehended, and con- 


The Abbot of qemned to die. But tho', out of reſpect to his 
function, the King granted him his life, when the 


Weſtm' dies; 


as alſo th * 
biſhop of Car- tidings were brought him, he was not in a condi- 


lile; both tion to injoy the benefit: the mere dread of the 
purely for puniſhment he looked for had made ſuch impreſ- 


fear of death. ſion on him, that it cauſed his death even while 


mercy was influencing the King not only to give 
him life but free pardon. 
The tragical Very probably, the miſcarriage of this under- 
death of King taking was what chiefly accelerated Richards ca- 
Richard II. taſtrophe. The hiſtorians vary as to the manner 
of his end ; but they all agree, that it was not na- 
Fabian, tural. Some affirm, that he was ſtarved to death; 
| others, pretending to be better informed, give us 
the detail with the following circumſtances. The 
troubles, which I have been peaking of, being ap- 
peaſed, by the puniſhments inflicted on the princi- 
pal offenders, one Sir Pyers Exton *, with eight 
attendants, came to Pomfract-caſtle. The day of his 
arrival, Richard took notice at table, that his diſhes 
were not then taſted, as had been conſtautly prac- 
tiſed before; he inquired the reaſon of the taſter 3 
and, on his telling him, that Pyers had brought 
the King's order to the contrary, he ſnatched up 
a knife from the table, and therewith ſtruck the 
taſter croſs his face. Pyers, with his eight follow- 
ers, on the noiſe they heard, entered the chamber, 
when Richard, giving himſelf over for loſt, and be- 
ing determined to fell his life at a dear price, 
wreſted a battle-ax from the hands of one of thoſe 
new-comers, and therewith laid about him fo vi- 
gorouſly, that he diſpatched four of their number: 
but at length, being accidentally got near the 
lace where Pyers was ſtanding up in a chair for 
— of him, the villain ſtruck him ſuch a blow 
on the head, with a mace, as laid him dead 2 
feet. k 
Thus ended this unhappy Prince, aged thirty- 
three years, of which he reigned twenty-two. A 
| fad recompence for the many ſignal ſervices which 
the Prince, his father, had done England! He 
was carried to London in a coffin, with his face 
uncovered, that all might know him. At St. 
Pauls cathedral were — his obſequies, 
whereat the King was pleaſed to aſſiſt. This done, 
the corpſe was conveyed to Langley-abbey, and 
there interred, without ceremony. Some years at- 
ter, Henry V cauſed his remains to be removed to 
Weſtminſter-abbey, and depoſited among his an- 
ceſtors ||. Tho' it was rumored throughout the 
kingdom, that he was murdered, yet there was 
never made the leaſt inquiry. By this neglect, the 
People were confirmed in their ſurmiſe of the King's 
not being too innocent: and, indeed, had Richard's 
death been natural, the public ought neceſſarily to 
have been undeceived; but if he loſt his life b 
violence, it could not, without the King's parti- 
cipation, have been eaſily effected 5. 
Tho? Richard, while on the throne, was not 
beloved, his misfortunes failed nor exciting the com- 
miſeration of the very people who were ſo ready 
to abandon him, It is peculiar to misfortunes, par- 
ticularly to thoſe of Sovereigns, generally to con- 
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| — 
__— 
vert hatred into compaſſion. Of the truth of this HEN 
aſſertion, even in the courſe of the preſent reign, we 
ſhall meet with diverſe inſtances. 

It is pretended, by the Engliſh hiſtorians, that Rym. Fey 
Charles VI made great preparations to attempt re- Vol. Vit, 
ſtoring Richard to the throne : but the hiſtory of? 733: 
France takes not any notice of that court's con- 
cerning itſelf. much in the affair. True it is, we 
meets with, in the collection of public acts, ſeve- 
ral of Henry's orders, relating to the preparations 
in France to invade England: but that might be 
only an effect of Henry's policy, thereby to demon- 
ſtrate, that there was a neceſſity of freeing the na- 
tion from Richard. And, in effect, this very year, 
in May, the twenty-eight years truce, formerly The tuce 
made between the two crowns, was confirmed; with France 
and all the pretended movements in France terminated <*irmed, 
only in a negociation, tending to withdraw from 
England the young Queen Iſabella, with whom 
Richard never conſummated his marriage. It was 
not without reaſon, that Henry did his utmoſt to 

reſerve the truce with France. He had ſome dif- 
erences with the King of Scotland, which would 
not permit him to carry his forces out of the king- 
dom. The occaſion of the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween theſe two Princes, was this : 

Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, the third of Cauſe of the 
that name, would fain have married his eldeſt fon, rupture with 
Prince David, to a daughter of George Dunbar, id. 
earl of March. The earl, thinking himſelf highly 
honored by this alliance, joyfully accepted the pro- 
poſal, and even paid down before-hand part of the 
dowry. Nevertheleſs, not long after, thro? cer- 
tain intrigues foreign to our ſubject, Prince David 
eſpouſed a daughter of the earl of Douglas. Dun- 
bar was extremely mortified at this affront, to 
which the Scots King added alſo another cauſe of 
diſcontent, by refuſing, or at leaſt delaying to re- 
fund the monies which had been advanced. The 
thirſt of revenge, and of making the Scot ſenſible 
that he deſerved better treatment, brought the ear] 
to a reſolution of throwing himſelf into the arms of 
the King of England, and of repaying his enemies 
with whatever miſchiets ſhould be within his pow- 
er. To that effect, he communicated his intentions Rym, Pal. 
to the earl of Northumberland, governor of the Vol. VIIl. 
northern counties, who, ſoon after, ſent him a ſafe- P. 131, 133 
conduct from the King his Sovereign. On receipt 9 53 
of this aſſurance, he repaired to Henry, and had 
with him diverſe conferences . The Scots King, War pro- 
rightly judging the earl of March to be hatching claimed by de 
ſomething in England not much to his advantage, Scot Ning 
diſpatched an embaſſy to Henry, demanding the 
fugitive; and, on his refuſal, proclaimed war a- 
gainſt him. 

Henry, not judging it expedient to attend his klo“ 
enemy in England, prepared to carry the war to * 
his own door. No ſooner was his army ready 
for the field, but he marched to Newcaſtle, 
whence he ſent to ſummon Robert to repair thither, 
and perſonally do him homage for the —.— of 
Scotland. In the ſummons, he revived the preten- 
ſions of Edward I to the ſovereignty of that realm, 
from the time of Locrinus, fon of Brutus, the firſt 
pretended Monarch of the whole iſland of Albion. 

On Robert's refuſal to do any ſuch homage, Henry 


Aw' 1400 


Ibid, b. 138 
144. f 


— 


* M. Rapin calls him Sir Thomas Pyers, but he is not ſo named, as far as can be found, by any other Writer. 

+ This is what we have from Fabian: but Walſingham ſays, he faſted himſelf to death for grief, at the miſcarriage of the 

— and died on Feb. 14, p. 363. Stow ſays, he was kept fifteen days together in hunger, thirſt, and cold, till he died, p. 325. 
olydore Virgil ſays, he was not ſuffered to touch or taſte the victuals with 


— 


lay before him. Hector Boethius will have it, that 


Richard fled in diſguiſe into Scotland, where giving himſelf up wholly to contemplation, he lived and died, and was buried at 


Sterling. Perhaps this was true of ſome cqunterfeit Richard. 


| Henry V erected for him and his firſt Queen Ann a glorious tomb of grey marble, on the ſouth-ſide the chapel of the Kings, 
at the head of Edward III, upon which lie their portraitures of gilt copper, with a prepoſterous epitaph in Latin, : 
$ Sir Pyers Exton, inſtead of being rewarded for this piece of ſervice, was quite put out of favor, and forced to fly to avoid 


the puniſhment he deſerved. 


0 He did him homage at Newcaſtle, July 25. Rymer's Fad, Vol. VIII. P · 153. 
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— Edinburg-caſtle, defended by Prince David, and 
[ays fiege to his brother-in-law, the earl of Douglas: but the] ſetti 
Edinburg- 


caſtle . 

Raiſes the 
ſiege an 
tires. 


His firſt e 


entered Scotland, and made ſome ap a To- 
at down before] adverſary, 


wards the cloſe of September, he 


"g him at liberty, quite contrary to his promiſe. 


ſeaſon being too far advanced to proſecute the ſiege, | Imboldened with this ſucceſsful introduction, he 


he raiſed it abruptly, and retired into his own terri- 


ſome conſiderable diſtance, they made an irruption 


xploit was againſt the lord Gray, his H EN. IV. 


- whom he took priſoner in a battle, and Ax' 1400. 
afterwards made him marry his daughter, without wary 


| made an inroad into Herefordſhire. Edmund Mor- The earl of 
re- tories. When the Scots found him withdrawn to] timer, earl of March, who was retired to his manor March takef 


J 
| Vol. VIII. | or G 
= 169. is always named in the collection of the public acts F, 
| 16 


[he Scots in: into England, under the conduct of Sir Patrick 
ale England. Hepburn, and Sir Thomas Holiburton “, and cruel- 
ly revenged the ravages done by the Engliſh in 
Scotland, But they were, in their return, met b 
the earl of Northumberland, who defeated and took 


Are defeated: from them their booty. Hepburn, one of the Scots 


generals, was killed in the action“. This victory 
Trucebe- Procured, between the two nations, a fix weeks 
wen the two truce, which, on account of the poſture of Henry's 


| kingdoms. affairs, was atterwards prolonged. Scarce had this 


Prince entered on the Scotith war, when certain in- 
telligence was brought him, that the Welſh were 
ready to revolt, and would raiſe a ſtorm in thoſe 
quarters which could not but produce very perni- 
cious conſequences. For. this reaſon it was that, 
tho? he was fo ſucceſsful in his war with the Scots, 
he declined improving thoſe advantages, ſor fear of 
exaſperating them too tar. This teſtimony 1s givenus 
even by Buchanan himſelf, who aſcribes to Henry's 
generoſity, what was no other than policy ; ſince 
the movement of the Welſh had rendered a pacifi- 
cation with the Scots a matter of abſolute necellity. 


Revolt of he The Welſh, who, ſince the reign of Edward I, 


welt under were ſubject, or rather united to England, imagined 

Owen Glen- they might improve the then juncture of affairs in 

ou rag, that kingdom, to recover their former ſtate of inde- 
m. . 


ndency. Owen Glendour, or Glendourdy, as he 


was the perſon who inſpired them with this deſign. 


Walkngham. This man, only by birth a private gentleman, 


wanted none of the qualifications ſuitable to an en- 


of Wigmore, ſeeing the King ingaged in Scotland, Priſoner by 


believed it would be doing him a very ſignal n 


to get together the gentry of his neighhourhood, and 
with them to attempt obſtructing the rebels progrets. 


y | But he had the misfortune to be made priſoner in an 


encounter, and could not, tho? he offered a conſide- 
rable ranſom, obtain his liberty. Glendour ima- 
gined, that a priſoner of ſuch importance might in 
time be of uſe to him, or, ar leaſt, that the Kin 

would. ſpare nothing to procure his releaſe ; — 
therefore judged it would be more advantageous to 
treat with the King on that point, than with the 
priſoner himſelf; but he was deceived in that con- 


to find the earl of March under confinement, and at the earl's 
confequently unable to annoy him, to contri- misfortune. 
bute towards his deliverance. However, Glen- 
dour {till kept his priſoner, in hopes that, thro' his 
means, he might one day have it in his power to 
create the King ſome perplexity, as was really the 
conſequence. In the ſequel, this nobleman was not 
at all ſorry for his being in the hands of the Welſh. 
The jealouſy which Henry expreſſed, with regard to 
wharever concerned his crown, and the rigor he 
ſhewed towards ſuch as would diſpute it with him, 
made this noble captive ſenſible, that his life was in 
more. ſecurity in priſon, than it would be at his own 
home. Mean while, the King being buſied in the 
Scotiſh war, Glendour was ſufficiently at leiſure to 


ravage the Engliſh territories, weſt of the Severn, 
and to carry off a vaſt booty. | 


jecture. It was too much to Henry's ſatisfaction Henry pleaſed 


terpriſe of ſuch a nature, if a ſtrength fo little con- 
ſiderable as that of the Welſh could have promiſed 
him a proſperous ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, he ſo con- 


Towards the cloſe of this year, Emanuel Paleo- The Emperor 
logus, Emperor of Conſtantinople, came into Eng- of Conſtanti- 
land, to ſollicit aid againſt the Turkiſh Sultan, Ba- nople arrives 


| Glendour 


ducted the ſcheme, that, for ſeveral years, he actu- 
ally freed his coutrymen from the bondage, in which 
they fancied themſelves held by the Engliſh. A 
certain law-ſuit which he once had with his neigh- 
bour, the lord Gray of Ruthin, and had loſt it at 
London, firſt occaſioned the diſgult he conceived a- 
gainſt the whole Engliſh nation ||. The above re- 
lated conſpiracy breaking out in England, at this 
very juncture, Glendour, who doubted not but it 
would be attended with very great conſequences, 
Judged the occaſion favorable to releaſe his country 
from all ſubjection to the Engliſh. He 3 
ſounded the inclinations of the Welſh, and finding 
them well diſpoſed to receive his impreſſions, 
eaſily prevailed with them to reſolve on apr: 
off the Engliſh yoke. Had it not been for the miſ- 
carriage of this conſpiracy in England, he would 
immediately have publiſhed his intentions. But he 


— no ſooner beheld Henry ingage in the Scotiſh war, 


ed, by the but he prepared to put in execution his project, and 
| Welſh, o ſo ordered it, that the Welſh, unanimouſly renouncing 


their Prince, all allegiance to the crown of England, acknow- 
Rym. Fed. ledged him for their Sovereign. From thence-for- 
2 VIII. wards he aſſumed the title of Prince of Wales, and 
dee, 359 always fo ſtiled himſelf, as by ſeveral acts is evident. 


ception, and to the honors done him added ſome 
preſents : but, with regard to the deſired ſuccours, 
he put him off till affairs were better ſettled in his 
dominions. This Emperor paſſed over from Eng- 
land into France, from whence he departed not 'till 
two years after, on intelligence, that his enemy, 


Bajazet, had been defeated and taken captive by 
Tamerlane, 


tutes, made in the time of Edward HI, and Ri- * 
chard II, againſt ſuch as ſollicited proviſions F+ from 
the court of Rome, or as carried to the eccleſiaſtical 
courts any cauſes cognizable to the temporal judges of 


the realm. This was the old ſubject of miſunder- 


ſtanding with the Roman court. How rigorous ſo- 
ever the proceedings had been to ſtop the courſe of 
theſe ral it had not been poſſible to ſucceed, by 
reaſon it was the intereſt of too many perſons to fa- 
vor the Pope's pretended prerogatives. Nevertheleſs 


this parliament, taking into conſideration that the 


Pope perſevered to ingroſs the collation of all the 
church benifices in the realm, and that the eccleſi- 


aſtical courts were continually incroaching on the ci- 


* Named by Rapin only the Chevaliers Hepburn and Haliberton. 


He is ſometimes called, Glynderdy. Rym. Fad. Vol. 
dof'rdwy, as the Welſh have it. 


„ 'The Engliſh did likewiſe the Scots much damage in the iſles of Orkney, and took the greateſt part of their fleet, which they 
t out under the command of Sir Robert Logan, to ſurpriſe the Engliſh fiſhermen. Walling. pag. 364. 


VIII. p. 163, but generally, Glendourdy, or rather, Glyn- 


He was brought up at the inns of court in London, and was, it ſeems, King Richard's eſquire : but, in Henry's time, he re- 
tired to his manor of Glendourdy, where he had a diſpute with Reginald lord Gray, for having entered upon part of a common lx- 


ing between Ruthin and Glendourdy. Walfing. p 364 


+ M. Rapin calls him Emperor of the Turks, which is a miſtake ; ſince the Ottoman Sultans did not aſſume the title of Pa- 


deſha, or Emperor, till they took Conſtantinople. 


++ And made all ſuch clerks as accepted proviſions, granted by the Pope, to be exempt from obedience, to be within the 


ſtatute of proviſors. 


vil 


jazet T. The King gave him a very honorable re- in England. 


The 20th of January, this year 1401, Henry Ax' 1401. 
called a parliament, who paſſed ſeveral acts relating Statutes relat- 
to religious matters. The firſt confirmed the ſta- n e church- 
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he Statute 
4 Pramunire. 


Explanation 
of that term. 


ute againſt 


n 


vil judicature, determined at length to oppoſe it effec- 
tually. To that end, in the reigns of Edward III, 
and Richard II, were revived the ancient ſtatutes 
againſt proviſions, generally known by the name of 
8 $. As this term frequently occurs in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, it may not be improper to explain 
it. This word is underſtood either for the ſtatute 
itſelf, or for the penalty it ordains. Former parlia- 
ments, induced by the like motives with this, had 
decreed puniſhments againſt proviſors, that is to ſay, 
againſt thoſe who ſued to the court ot Rome for pro- 
viſions, or expectatives ||, for benifices which either 


were, or ſhould be vacant. The ſame puniſhments. 


were allo decreed againſt ſuch as carried, to the ec- 
clcfiaſtical courts, matters appertaining to the deciſion 
of the civil judges. When any was guilty of this 
ſort of crime, a writ, or order, beginning with 
theſe words, Præmunire facias, was iſſued againſt 
him, whereby the offender was ordered to make his 
perſonal appearance in the King's court of juſtice. 
Hence the ſtatute, as well as the penalty, took the 
name of Præmunire. This penalty conſiſted in con- 
fiſcation of goods, &c. and impriſonment during the 
King's pleaſure. In after-times, the Præmunire 
was very much extended, by including therein di- 
verſe other offences which bore ſome affinity with 
thoſe which firſt gave riſe to the ſtatute : ſo that all 
the ſtatutes of Præmunire are but extenſions of thoſe 
put in force by Edward III, and Richard II: but, 
in general, the Præmunire chiefly regards offences 
committed in matters of religion cognizable by the 
civil juriſdiction. 

The clergy were evermore ſo intent on counte- 
nancing the pretenſions of the court of Rome, that 
all the efforts of preceding parliaments were too 
feeble to ſtem the torrent of this abuſe. Nor was 
the above-mentioned ſtatute of much greater preva- 
lency. The attempt, which had been made the laſt 
year, to dethrone the King, giving him caule to be 
apprehenſive of more combinations of a like nature, 
he determined to be extremely obliging to the clergy, 
in order to keep them firm to his intereſt, Ac- 
cordingly, tho? he judged it not altogether proper to 
refuſe aſſenting to the new ſtatute, he, however, 
connived at the breach of it as much, if not more 
than any one of his predeceſſors. Nor was this the 


only ſtep he took to inſure the affection of the clergy. 


The complaiſance he had for them, in another ar- 
ticle of no leſs moment, attracted the benedictions of 
all the eccleſiaſtics on him, and occaſioned their 
whole body to conſider him as a Prince moſt ardently 
zcalous for religion. | 
Since Wickliit began to publiſh his opinions, to- 
wards the cloſe of Edward il. this doctrine had ſo 
ipread itſelf, that the clergy were ſtrangely alarmed, 
and in perpetual dread leſt it ſhould prevail. I 
hive already obſerved, that, in the reign of Ri- 


chart Il, they obtained of that Prince a general li- 


c to impri ſon heretics, without being obliged to 
e or a particular order from court; but that the 
cemmons had it revoked. From that time, there 
had been no alterations made in that affair, only the 
King's grants of ſuch orders were more frequent. 
However, as mere impriſonment was not ſufficient 
to ſtop the courſe of this imaginary evil, ſo dreaded 
by the prelates, Henry, having conſtantly in view 


the ſecuring to himſelf the clergy's love, ſtrongly re. 


a H 
commended to the parliament a ſtrenuous care of A 1 v. IV. 


the church's concerns. Whatever reluctance the 
houſe of commons might have to perſecute the Lol. 
lards, yet, thro? the credit of the court, and cabal; 
of the clergy, an act was obtained for condemnin 

obſtinate heretics to the faggot *. This act was 
ſooner paſſed, but ſentence was inſtantly pronounc 


named William Sowtre , who, being [delivered 


over to the ſecular arm, was burned alive, by vir- Wii de þ 
* 8s E- 
ritico combi. 


This was the firſt perſon who ſuffered rendo 


tue of the King's writ, directed to the mayor of 
London. 
death, in England, on account of religion. During 
this ſeſſion, diverſe other acts were paſſed, relating 
to the quarrel between the Engliſh and the court of 
Rome, whereof I ſhall have occaſion to make men- 
tion elſewhere. 


Since the truce with France was confirmed 


Charles VI, or rather his brother, the duke of Or. — 
leans, or his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Bur- back Ri. 


gundy, who governed in his name, had made fre. chard's widoy 


quent demands, that the young Queen, Ifabella, 
relict of Richard II, might be ſent back to France. 
Henry delayed returning any poſitive anſwer : not 
that he could alledge the leaſt ſhadow of injuſtice in 
the demand ; but two reaſons made him deſirous of 
retaining that Princeſs. Firſt, as he could not but 
dread a rupture with France, he would fain have 
concluded a firm and lafting peace with Charles VI, 


to which he was of opinion that a marriage of Iſa- Henry de- 
bella with the Prince, his eldeſt fon, might abun- mands Queen 
dantly contribute: and, to that purpoſe, before he Ifabella for 


would think of giving the French court any conclu- 


ſive reply to their repeated inſtances, he cauſed the "_—_ 


ſaid marriage to be often propoſed. But neither 
Charles's brother, nor his uncles, would ever give 
their conſent 3 as unable to prevail with themſelves 
to agree to the matching that young Queen with a 
Prince, whoſe father was ſo generally deemed to have 
been the murderer of her firſt conſort. They, how- 
ever, ſtudied another reaſon for declining it; al- 
ledging, that the King himſelf, not being in a con- 
dition to attend his own affairs, they durſt not pre- 
ſume to treat of eſpouſing his daughter without his 
participation. The ſecond reaſon which occaſioned 
Henry's delay in ſending home Iſabella, was his 
knowing there would be a demand made of the mo- 
ney ſhe had brought Richard. However, as he 
had no plauſible pretext for retaining her, he at length 
conſented to reſtore her, with part of her jewels. 


Nevertheleſs he managed matters ſo craftily, that, bella ſent 


at the conventions made at Lelingham, not a ſylla- 
ble was mentioned of any ſuch reſtitution. That 
was the ſubject of another negociation, to be ſpoken 
of in the ſequel, 

While this affair was on the anvil, Henry had 
another negociation on foot, in Germany. This 
was about a marriage between his eldeſt daughter, 
Blanch, and Lewis of Bavaria, grandſon of Robert, 
count palatine of the Rhine, who was lately ad- 
vanced to the imperial throne, vacant by the demiſe 
of Henry of Brunſwick, ſucceſſor of Winceſlaus. 


This buſineſs was concluded in May, to the King's 


very great ſatisfaction. The portion of this Princeſs 
was forty thouſand nobles **. At the ſame time, a 


; Suppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous law latin, inſtead of Prœmonere. 
„ 


Certain bulls, called proviſiones, & gratiæ ex pectativæ. 


— 


By this act it was ordained, That no perſon ſhould preſume to preach, hold, teach, or inſtruct, openly or privily,, or 


s make or write any book contrary to the Catholick Faith, or determination of the Holy Churc; or of any ſect make conventighes, 


« or hold aud exerciſe ſchools. And if any perſon, of whatſoever kind or eſtate, do any thing againſt this ſtatute, or is evidently 


* ſuſpected thereof, his dioceſan may cauſe him to be arreſted, and under ſafe cuſtody in his priſons to be detained, till he purges 
„ 1:;mſelf, and abjures. And if any perſon or perſans refuſe to abjure, or, aſter le 
« the ſherifof the county, or the mayor, or bailifs of the place to which the party 


conviction and abjuration, do relapſe, then. 
longs, ſhall be preſent in prefering ſentence, 


& when required by their dioceſan, or his commiſſaries, and after promulgation of the ſentence, receive and do (or cauſe them to be) 


« burnt before the people in a high place.” Raſtal's Statutes, anno 2 Hen. I 


+ Pariſh prieſt of St. Oſith in London. 


Not as many pounds ſterling, as Rapin has it. See Rym. Fad, Vol. VIII. p. 179. 206, where it is, XL. M. nobilium cu- | 


nei Angliæ. 


. This bloody ſtatute ſtood unrepealed till the year 1677. 
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a ſtrange plot 
to kill the 
King. 


Death of the 
duke of Vork. 
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(reds. 


An' 1402. 
The King 

raiſes a tax 
for his daugh- 


ter' mar- 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. VIII. 
P. 232, 237, 
242. 


A rumour of 
Richard's be- 
ing alive. 
bid. p. 22 
2b, 262. 


. geous invectives againſt the King. 
among other things, faid; that the 


| 


* His name was Walter Baldock, and was prior of Laund, in — 
f | 7 


treaty of perpetual alliance was concluded between 
the Emperor and Henry. 2 

Since the breaking out of the Welſh rebellion, 
Henry had not made any preparations towards their 
reduction. Glendour, mean while, taking advan- 
tage of this neglect, continued ravaging the counties 
neareſt to Wales. Far from dreading the King's 
juſt indignation, he affected to irritate him by daily 
inſults. This Prince's unwonted indolence ſeemed 
ſtrange to wany, becauſe they were ignorant of the 
cauſe. Before he would arm himſelf againſt the 
Welſh, he deſired to conclude his affairs with 
France, and even propoſed entering into a ſtrict al. 
liance with that crown. Being ſenſible, that the re- 
bels could not procure any ſupport but from thence, 
he perſuaded himſelf, that if he could deprive them 
of that protection, they could not long ſtand their 

round. But finding his negociations with the 
French not to proceed ſo briſkly as he wiſhed, and 
that Glendour ſtill perſiſted to infeſt his borders, he 
could not any longer defer taking the field. Before 
he put himſelf at the head of his army, he publiſhed a 
general amneſty to the Welſh, in caſe they ſubmitted 
within a certain time. But perceiving his clemenc 
not to produce any great effect, he marched to chaſt f. 
them. On his approach; Glendour withdrew to 
his mountains, whither to follow him was utterly im- 
practicable. Henry could only ravage the country; 
which done, he marched away for London. 

The King's return to his metropolis was inſtantly 
followed by the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt 
his life, by means of a certain iron inſtrument, with 
three ſharp ſpikes, which was hid under the quilt of 
his bed. Had he lain down, he muſt intallibly 
have been run quite thro? the body; but, fortunately 
for him, he perceived it, juſt as he was ſtepping in- 
to bed. Notwithſtanding all the ſearch made, the 
author of this treaſonable attempt could never be 
known or heard of. 

It was in this, and not inthe proceeding year, as 
ſome have aſſerted, that Edmund, duke of York, 
the King's uncle, died. He left two ſons, Edward, 
duke of Albemarle, who took the title of duke of 
York, and Richard earl of Cambridge. In the ſe- 
quel, I ſhall have frequent occaſion to make mention 
of the poſterity of the younger, who, by his mar- 
riage with a ſiſter of the earl of March, procured to his 
An a rights and titles which occaſioned 
moſt terrible diſturbances in the kingdom. 

At the beginning of the enſuing year, Henry, by 
his ſole authority, and without the parliament's 
intervention, impoſed a tax for the marriage of his 
eldeſt daughter. Tho? he acted herein by virtue of 
an ancient privilege conceded to the Kings on like 
occaſions, yet the people ſeemed not ſatisfied, 
There was no want of thoſe in the kingdom, who 
graſped at every thing to arraign his conduct. About 
the middle of this year, he had reaſon to conclude, 
that there was ſtill a dangerous ferment among his 
ſubjects, and that if the male-contentents hitherto 
continued quiet, it was only in expectation of a fa- 
vorable occaſion to put themſelves in motion. Very 
unexpectedly, and all on a ſudden, a rumor was 
ſpread throughout England, that Richard was alive, 


' and had raiſed an army in Scotland, in order to 


expel the uſurper. The news miiſt needs have been 
withed true by the people, fince they every where 
gave ſuch credit to ſo idle a report. At the fame 
time, on the church doors, and other * places, 
were affixed writings, full fraught with moſt outra- 
The authors of 
thoſe papers, 


crimes for which Richard had been depoſed, were 
nothing in compariſon with the tyrannies which 


" ay 


— 


1 


Henry had exerciſed onthe people, ſince he had been H E x. IV 

on the throne. The King was ſo infenſed at this in- Aw“ 1402 

ſolence, that he ſwore never to pardon any one of .. 

thoſe convicted thereof. Sir Roger Clarendon, na- Sir Roger 

tural ſon of Edward, the renowned Prince of Wales, Clarendon, 

fell the firſt victim of his vengeance, being ſentenced monte Bene. 
f a cuted for ti 

With him were alſo hanged eight monks, found offence. 

guilty of the fame offence. Likewiſe a certain As alſo others: 

abbot, named Baldock * underwent the fame pu- 

niſhment, together with a doctor in divinity, of the \ 

franciſcan order, who was hanged in his cordelier's | 

trock, to the. extream mortification of his brother- 

hood. Abundance of others were alſo taken up, on 

finding, among the papers of a certain prieſt; a liſt 

of names of the perſons who had affirmed Richard 

to be ſtill living. But this prieſt being ſtrictly in- 

terrogated, it appeared, that he himſelt had drawn 

out that liſt, either purpoſely to give a face of pro- 

bability to the ſaid rumour, or on conjecture, void 

of foundation; fo. himſelf was the only ſufferer for 

his temerity. The extraordinary rigor ufed by 

Henry on this occaſion, greatly contributed towards 

removing the opinion which people had conceived 

of his clemency and humanity. $02, | 
While all this was tranſacting in England, Henry Henry nego- 

was negociating, in foreign courts, three marriages ciates three 

at once : the firſt was between his ſecond daughter G l 

Philipa, and Eric King of Denmark, yet a minor daughters 


; daughters 
under tutelage of his mother Queen Margaret: the marries the 


ſecond between the Prince of Wales, and a fiſter of young King 
this Eric: the third marriage negociated was for e Denmark. 
himſelf with Joan of Navarre, reli& of the late — * 
duke of Bretagne. Of theſe three marriages, the — 
firſt and third were concluded the fame year; but ducheſs of 
that of the Prince of Wales did not ſucceed. Bretagne. 
It is probable, that one of Henry's views in ad- Tm 
drefling was, by virtue of that match, the procu- , 261 281. 
ring to himſelf the guardianſhip of the three Princes, The Freneh 
left by the deceaſed duke, all minors. At leaſt the court impow- 
court of France, judging it muſt needs be fo, ap- ers itſelf of | 
peared greatly alarmed at this alliance, which might 8 
produce conſequences much to their prejudice. This tagne. 
was the reaſon which induced the duke of Burgundy, * 
tutor to thoſe young Princes, to take them from 
the ducheſs, their mother, and convey them to Pa- 
ris, where they were.educated. By this means, the 
court of France made ſure of the direction of the 
affairs of Bretagne, during the young duke's. mino- 
rity. If it be true, that Henry had his eye on 
Bretagne, he not only miſſed his aim, but drew 
on himſelt freſh enemies. During the whole time 
the new duke continued in France, the Bretons 
ſcarce eyer deſiſted from infeſting the Engliſh coaſts; 
tho? no war was declared between their Sovereign 
and Henry. The King's marriage was not con- 
ſummated till the year following. 3 
Theſe negociations concluded, Henry prepared, Henry's fruit- 
in good earneſt, to chaſtiſe the Welſn. To this leſs expedition 
urpoſe, aſſembling a numerous army, and putting to Wales. 
bimlelf at its 4 he advanced to ſeek the enemy yg P- 204, 
in their own country. Being approached; Glendour v7.16. ov... 
retired to the — MO of be where he was — 
very ſenſible there was no poſſibility of his being 
attacked. Mean while the King prepared to ravage 
the frontiers; but, ſuddenly, the weather became ſo 
outrageouſly tempeſtuous, that he was conſtrained 
to retire. The ſtorms were ſo very extraordinary 
for the ſeaſon, that the Engliſh could not but — 
Glendour had entered into league with the devil, 
to ſave his country from ruin. eee 
White the King was bulied in thoſe quarters, the The Scots 
Scots made an irruption into England, under con- enter Eng 
duct of the fon of that Sir Patrick Hepburn; who, Land. 
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; dds pag monks, exe- 
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II EN. IV. on a like expedition, loſt his life two years before, 
AN? 1402. and advanced as far as Newcaſtle. The earl of 
WE Northumberland, who commanded in the north, 
Are defeated, yas not then in a condition to repel thoſe invaders : 
ary Abid. but having afterwards got together a good body 
p. 278. of forces, while the Scots proſecuted their ravages, 
Walfingham. he marched and waited for them at Niſbet, where 
he ſet upon and routed them, carrying off their 
whole booty. Their leader alſo received his death's 
wound in the incounter. 

A fecond This band of Scots was no other than what we 
invaſion by may properly term the van-guard of a powerful 
the Scots: army, at the head of which the earl of Douglas 
—_— advancing, with great diligence, in order to 
make a more conſiderable effort. On news of the 
deteat of that body, Douglas haſtened his march 
into-England, with intent of fighting the earl of 
Northumberland ; who, finding himſelf not ſtrong 
enough to attend his _ was obliged to retire, 
and leave the frontiers expoſed to his depredations. 
Mean while he ceaſed -not uſing his utmoſt endea- 
vors to increaſe his army, and was no ſooner able 
to make head againſt the _ but he marched 
in queſt of them, accompanied by his fon Henry, 
ſur-named Hot-ſpur, reputed the gallanteſt cavalier 
in England. The two armies meeting at a place 
wid. p. 292. called Halidown-Hull *, a fierce and bloody incoun- 
Walangham. ter inſued, wherein the Engliſn had all the advan- 
N tage. The Scotiſh general loſt an eye, and fell in- 
Thad. -: to the hands of the victors, as did alſo the earl of 
Fite, nephew of the King of Scots, with the earls 
of Angus, Athol, Monteith, and a great number of 
other leaders of diſtinction. 2323 to the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians, this battle was fought in July, about 
a month after the former. Buchanan places it 
among the occurrences of the year 1401, but he is, 

in this point, moſt aſſuredly miſtaken. 
During this whole ſummer, the French and Eng- 
liſh plenipotentiaries remained at Lelingham, on 
account of the truce which had been violated, par- 
The French ticularly in Guienne. The French hiſtorians caſt 
and Bngliſh the blame on England, and the Engliſh on France: 
blame exch but we are not obliged to credit on their bare aſſeve- 

other for vio- : i 
lating the ration. In ſuch caſes, the writers of either ſide are 
truce. almoſt perpetually contradicting each other with 
mutual reproaches of partiality. Their honor is, ir 
ſcems, concerned, on all occaſions, right or wrong. 
to maintain the integrity of their reſpective Sov: 
reigns. However this is, the poſture in which the 
affairs of both thoſe Princes had been for ſome 
time, was ſuch, that a renewal of the war could not 
have been to the advantage of either. Henry was 
firmly of opinion, that it was from France alone either 
the Engliſh male - contents, or the Welſh revolters, 
could hope to draw any aſſiſtance, and which he 
thought to prevent by means of the truce ; but 
he was deceived. On the other hand, the ill 
ſtate of King Charles's health, and the diviſions 
in his court and council, left the French little hopes 
of any mighty ſucceſs by their arms. So the truce 
| was re- confirmed, without paſſing a too ſcrupulous 
examination, by which of the. parties it had been 

firſt violated. 40. 4RLOK 
The French This matter ſettled, the French embaſſadors 
demand Lea brought on the carpet another affair, by demand- 
tion o 
een Iſa- : 7 

wr. his Queen, Henry, who had foreſeen this demand, 
= 4a — inſtructions what reply to re- 
Rym. Ferd. turn. They at firſt feigned a ſurpriſe at this pro- 
TIES poſal, and ſaid, they had no orders on the ſubject : 


HON i 1d- þ rity. between a King and all perſons whatever in 
ing reſtitution of what Richard had received with | quality of ſubjects, for which reaſon he could not 


— 


IV, 
crowns, they doubted not but their maſter would 2 


P. 20). 


putting himſelf under the Engliſh protection, had 
rendered the ſtate ſome conſiderable ſervices ||. 

Early in February this year, 1403, the new Queen Ay 140 
landing in England, the King received her at Win- The he ; 
cheſter, where the nuptials were conſummated ; Queen anbe 
after which ſhe was ſolemmy crowned at London, in, England, 

While the court was wholly buſied in diverſions nga 
and feaſtings, the King had intelligence of a de- Some French 
ſcent the Mach were about to make in the iſle of male a d. 
Wight, under conduct of Valeran, earl of St. Pol, 2 
of the houſe of Luxemburg. This nobleman, who — 
had eſpouſed a half ſiſter of Richard II, pretended 
to act in his own name, to revenge the death of his 
brother-in-law. The French court connived at this 
enterpriſe, and even furniſhed St. Pol with troops, 
as if that was nothing in prejudice to the truce, 
However, the invader was no great gainer by his 
bravado. Having plundered a few hamlets, the 
iſlanders, tho' not in the leaſt aſſiſted, forced him 
ſhametully to re- imbark. Henry complained of 
this invaſion to the court of France; but the only 
anſwer he could obtain was, that it was his Gallic 
Majeſty's intention to obſerve the truce. Had he Henry con. 
not been determined to avoid a rupture, St. PoPs ves at this 
attempt would have furniſhed him with a very well- Inſult, 
8 pretext to renew the war: but as he was 
enſible ot the kingdom's being full of male- con- 
tents, he would not give France a handle to ſup- 
port them openly. On the contrary, by keeping in 
amity with that crown, his view was to * 
them of all proſpect of being aſſiſted: diſſem- 
bling this injury, he contented himſelf with obtain- 
ing from the French court a freſh confirmation of 
the truce. | 

Thoſe who governed for King Charles were no The duke a 
ſtrangers to Henry's diſpoſition ; and their know Orleans ſend 
ledge thereof occaſioned his being by them the leſs him a dul 
regarded. This ſame year, the duke of Orleans _ Fed 
ſent him a challenge to fight him, either ſingly, or Vol. vil. 
each attended by a hundred cavaliers. As to the p. 3io, 34 
motive for this challenge, the Engliſh hiſtorians are 
filent ; and all alledged by the French is, the deſire 
of the duke of Orleans to revenge- King Richard's 
murder. Very probably, it was merely a ſally of 
this youthful Prince, who pretended to ſignalize 
himſelf by challenging a King of England: but 
the anſwer returned him was little to his ſatisfaction. 
Henry gave him to underſtand, there was vaſt diſpa- 


aceept nis challenge; but that they might chance 
to meet in ſome place where, both being attended 
with a train more numerous than what he propoſed, 


they might then find occaſion to meaſure the length 


* 11 7 : £2.56 a6 4 


IEP 


In Northumberland, on May 7. (Buchanan I. 10.) About ten thouſand Scots were ſlain. 


co Viz. That a elerk oan&ict for treaſon, or being a common 
benefices, there {hall be a proviſion made for the vicar, &c. 


- |-The-earl- petitionedy that ſuch of his lands in Scotland as were conquered by the Engliſh, might be reſtored to him. Cot- 


ton's Abridgment, p. 418. 


” 


— 
—_ 


thief, ſhall not make his purgation: that in appropriations of 


of 


- ww. c.eaco 


Hen 
plail 
but | 
(atis 


— 
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v. IV. of each other's ſword. This reply procured him, I already hinted the earl of Northumberland's HEN. IV. 
# 1403. from the duke of Orleans, a moſt reproachful re- having taken diverſe Scots of great diſtinction pri- _ * 
— turn : that Prince, in a ſecond letter, ſtiling him | ſoniers : the King preſuming thoſe captives a per 
traitor, uſurper, and murderer of his Sovereign. || tained to himſelf, thought it not fit they ſhould re- 
To this Henry retorted in terms not a jot leſs a- main at the ſaid generals diſpoſal. His deſign, per- 
buſive. Having, in his anſwer, given him the lie | haps, was to extort from them a great ranſom, or to 
in form, he charged him with having had recourſe | procure, thro? their means, ſome advantageous pacifi- 
to ſorcery, to throw the King, his brother, into | cation with Scotland. Be it thus, or otlierwiſe, preſent- a 
the diſtemper under which he languiſhed. Mean ly after the battle, he ſent expreſs orders to the earl, 
* while he ordered the French embaſſadors, who were || not to releaſe any one of thoſe he had taken. This 
t tins of it, ſtill with his own plenipotentiaries at Lelingham, to | expreſs was immediately followed by another, in- 

but gets no be asked, Whether this challenge was with their | joining him to remit them all into his hand: The 
(atisfa8ion- «© maſter's approbation or not: if it was, that it | earl, who had hoped to reap the benefit of their 
| « ſhould then be conſidered as an open rupture.” | ranfoms, inſtantly repaired to court, and intreated 
But, notwithſtanding the ſaid embaſſadors were | the King to leave them to him; but he had the 
often called on for a categorical anſwer, they would | mortification to meet with a flat denial. He loud! 
never be prevailed on to ſpeak deciſively. All they | exclaimed againſt this piece of injuſtice," and ſpoke 
would fay, was, That their maſter had neither] to the King ſomewhat too haughtily. Such were 
05 « violated the truce, nor deſigned to break it | the reproaches he made on this occaſion, that Henry 
| 6 hereafter.” In fine, when the Engliſh preſs'd | was ſo diſguſted, that, from thence forwards, he 
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ive them for the — * declaration of thoſe who go- | looked on him with a quite different eye from what 
d. verned in Charles's name, during his indiſpoſition, | he had done before. So far was this coolneſs carried, 
1 they plainly told them, . That, whether the King, | that the earl, deſirous of ſpeaking with the King, 
ch « their maſter, continued indiſpoſed, or whether | could not obtain admittance. A change of this na- 
f 4c he recovered, they were not to expect any other | ture could not but ſoure this nobleman, who thought 5 
ht « anſwer.” Henry either conſidered this filence | his ſervices merited a very different treatment. As The earl of 


as a diſavowal, or, for reaſons already intimated, | he was naturally of a moſt haughty and impatient Nerthmber- 
rather thought fit to diſſemble, contenting him- | diſpoſition, he could not bear to be ſo ſlighted, with- = _ 
ſelf with this ſlender ſatisfaction. | out ſeeking occaſion of being revenged. He had, as rod 
Nebate con- At this congreſs, the French embaſſadors again | May be ſaid, ſet the King in the throne, and he 
cerving moved for reſtitution of Iſabella's portion. On the believed himſelf powerful enough to throw him out 
| Queen If other hand, the Engliſh plenipotentiaries demanded | of it. This was the reſult of diverſe conferences he 
bella's por- the arrears of King John's ranſom, and pretended had with his ſon Henry Hot-fpur, his brother Thomas 
* to elude the demands of the French, by alledging, Per 4 earl of Worceſter, and ſome others of the 
« That, as their maſter did not receive Iſabella's | nobiſity. Their aim was to ſet the crown on the 
« doury, he was not obliged to any ſuch re-im- | head of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, who 
&« burſement. But they thereby furniſhed their | was {till a priſoner in Wales; not out of any great 
adverſaries with full as juſt a pretence of replying | affection they bore that Prince, but becauſe they had 
in their turn, That neither was their maſter un- | not any more plauſible pretext to gain over the 
« der any engagement to Henry with regard to | People to their intereſt. Agreeably to this deter- 
« King John's ranſom.” However, as Henry | mination, they ſecretly diſpatched away truſty 
demanded the arrears of John's ranſom only to be | agents to Glendour and the earl of March, to ſol- 
exempted from re- yg Iſabella's doury, he gain- | licit their coming into this combination. Glen- He leagues 
ed his point, and the affair there reſted, | dour ingaged himſelf to imploy his whole power to- himſelf with! 
Carel be. While the embaſſadors of the two crowns were | Wards forwarding its ſucceſs ; and as for the car] of Glendour, 
tween Henry buſted in theſe reciprocal cavils, matters of much | March, he ſcrupled not lending his name for the * 
3 of nearer concern to Henry occurred in England. | execution of a project which tended to the placing 
1 *. Nothing leſs was at ſtake than his very crown. him on the throne: but, that all three might be 
| From the beginning of this reign, to the defeat | advantaged thereby, an agreement was drawn up, 
given the Scots at Flalidown-hil, not one of all | by which the earl of March was to be put in 4 
the nobles was more in Henry's favor than the earl] ſeſſion of the kingdom; the earl of Northamber- Terms of 
of Northumberland ; it being properly to that | land to hold all the lands lying north of the trent, their league: 
er's early joining Henry, at his landing in Eng-] on condition of doing homage to the crown for the 
od that he owed moſt of his ſucceſs, the King | ſame 3 and Glendour to injoy all the country ſitu- 
had always retained a moſt grateful ſenſe of the | ated weſt of the Seyern; T he ſcheme thus laid, 
obligation. The government of the northern coun- | the earl of Northumberland net tor ſome time, 
ties, the office of high-conſtable, the grant of the | to' have 15 the cauſes of diſguſt which the King 
Ille of Man, with many other benefactions, were | had given him. He even went to coutt, and took The earl of 
ſignal tokens of the eſteem he had for that noble- | occaſion to repreſent to the King, that, as the carl ry rare 
man; who, on his part, had ever expreſſed him- | of March had loft his liberty in attempting to do the King to 
ſelf extremely zealous for Henry's ſervice. In the him fervice, it was but Juſtice that his ajeſty ranſom the 
preceding year, he had gained over the Scots two | ſhould procure his releaſe, by ranſoming him from earl of March, 
victorics, the laſt of which had diſabled them from | Glendour, This remonſtrance was extremely ill 
giving his maſter any freſh diſturbance. This was | taken. Henry was too well pleaſed at the carl's 
no inconſiderable piece of ſervice : but, beſide the | being in the hands of the Welſh, and, as he flatter'd 
above-hinted favors, the King had taken care far- | him If, unable to anhoy him, ever to think of 
ther to remunerate to him with the grants of certain | contributing rowards his enlargement. He there- | 
good eſtates . Thus, to all appearance, nothing] fore replied, very angrily, <* That as the earl, ha- Henry refaſes, 
could interrupt the correſpondency between the ce Ving gone againſt the rebels * of his own 
earl's loyal ſervicess and his Sovercign's grateful ac- | <* 5 e and with the ſole view of lay 7p 
knowledgments : yet a certain affair of intereſt ſo | “t his nds from being pillaged, it was his buſine 
embroiled them, that theſe their happy diſpoſitions |. ** to get out of his ferters as he beſt could: that he, 
ſuddenly changed countenance: what ocaſtoned the | ©* for his — did not look on himſelf to be il 
breach was this: | * « way obliged: to move for his releaſe, and ſt 


” 
* 


be earldom of Douglaſs ; the vales of Efledaley Lydeſdale, Lawaterdale ; the lordſhip of Selkeryk 3 aud the foreſt of Eteryk. 
Ry mer's Fœd. Vol. VIII. p. 289. | wack 
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« much leſs to pay his ranſom. *” The ear] was 
not at all ſurpriſed at this refuſal, which he really 
expected: His drift in this was no other than to 
render remarkable the King's cruelty to the earl of 
March, and therefrom to inſinuate, That Henry 
©« muſt neceſſarily be convinced of the captive 
&« earl's rights _ titles, ſince he dreaded ſeeing 
& him at Ben. » This denial no way changing 
the confederates purpoſes, the earl of Northum- 
berland withdrew to his 3 in the north, 
where, with all requiſite ſecreſy, he made ſure of 
certain troops, which were to appear in arms at 
the ſhorteſt warning. Next he ſettled a correſpon- 
dency with ſome Scotiſh nobles, who ingaged to aſſiſt 
him. He alſo ſet at liberty ſeveral priſoners of 
that nation, who were ſtill in his power, on their 
promiſe of levying forces for his ſervice. At the 
ſame juncture, Glendour was making very extraor- 
dinary preparations, which reaching the King's 
ears, cauſed him alſo to be on his guard, tho? he 
was wholly ignorant of that rebePs intentions. 
The male- Soon as the confederates were ready for the field, 
contents take the three Percies ſuddenly appeared in arms in the 
— northern quarters. A few days aſter, the earl of 
Northumberland being taken ill, his brother, ſon, 
and forces marched to join the Welſh, who were 
'They publiſh advanced as far as Shropſhire. When the two 
a manifeſto ; bodies were joined, the male-contents publiſhed a 
* — 5 manifeſto, ſnewing, That the King treated his 
2 bes ſubjects with inſupportable tyranny : that the 
ing alive. « clergy alone had acceſs to him, nor were the 
« oreateſt of the nobility admitted into his pre- 
ſence but thro* the means of ſome biſhop: that, 
moreover, he converted, to his own uſe, the 
« ſubſidies granted by the parliament to ſupply the 
e the public neceſſities.” They alſo ſpread à re- 
port, that Richard II was living, and at Cheſter, 
with a body of forces ready to join their army. 
Henry, who was waxy a 2 to their deſigns, 
was ſtrangely aſtoniſhed when he had intelligence 
of this inſurrection 3 yet, as he fortunately hap- 
pened to have on foot a good army, which he had 
raiſed to attack the Welſh, he bore a chearful 
. countenance. However, being under apprehen- 
| ſions, leſt the manifeſto of the rebels ſhould produce 
| ſome pernicious effects among the people, he judged, 
that the firſt licp he qught to take was to endeavor 
e 


The earl pre- 
pares for the 
execution of 


his prqject. 


A K _2_Þ= 
* 


a 


the-effacing thole impreſſions, by publiſhing his an- 
Henry juſti- wer by way of proclamation. T herein he cleared 
fies himſelf by himſelf. from: the two chief articles of the manifeſto: 


a proclamat firſt, 4+ by denying his ever having refuſed admit- 
on « ting to his preſence any, even the meaneſt of his 
« ſubjects, much leſs nobles; and this he appealed 


to his whole court. to teſtify : ſecondly, as to the. 


ſubſidies which the parliament had granted him, he 
affirmed, that the greateſt part thereof had been 
« diſburſed on the Scotiſh war, and paid to the 
.« earl of Northumberland himſelf, as, by his own 
ce receipts, he could make evident.“ 3 

Having publiſhed this anfwer, he advanced in 
queſt of the rebels *, who lay incamped at Shrewſ- 
bury. When the two armies were in ſight, and 
ready to ingage, he ſeemed in dread of the event. 


He marches 
againſt the 
rebels. 


Under this uneaſineſs, he made the male- contents 


ſach advantageous offers, that Henry 227 (2 mo- 
ved thereat, requeſted the earl of Worceſter, his 
uncle, to wait on the King, and endeavor an acco- | 
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it will, the negociation proving ineffectual 


| well by exacting the 


| ſervices, was of opinion, that he was ſtill his debtor 


with the ſaid earl, King Henry made certain con- 


modation. It is 2 that, in the conference 


1 4a 


—— 
Book Y 
ceſſions ſo very favorable to the male-content 
they would have had abundance of 888 ep IV. 


fatisfied, had not the earl of Worceſter falſel \N" 140% 
them, that they muſt expect no favor.” B. * — 


battle began. At firſt the diſadvantage lay "via She 


on the King's ſide, that he wanted little of being utter. 
ly defeated : even his horſe was killed under him. and 
his ſon, the Prince of Wales, received a wound 

his face: but he made ſuch ſeaſonable uſe of his body 
of reſerve, that by this ſuccour he both retrieved 
his loſt ground, and inſpired with freſh vigor his 
recoiling troops. From that inſtant, the face of the 
battle was intirely changed to the prejudice of the 
male- contents. The King's laſt charge having put 
their army in confuſion, they were ſo vigorouſly 
puſhed, that at laſt Henry 2 1 a compleat vic- 


tory. Young Percy was killed, and, after th | 
battle, by the King's permiſſion, buried : but, al og Ly | = 


cels 4 


the I 


tering his mind, the King afterwards cauſed his battle ; wy 

body to be dug up, quartered, and his limbs fixed the ea of 

in the high-ways on poles. The earl of Worceſter Woreſer be 

was taken and beheaded, and his head ſet up over ng? 

London bridge . | Val Vl, 
During this, the earl of Northumberland, being p. 320. 

recovered, was advancing with a body of troops 

to re-inforce the rebel army, and to aſſume the 

chief command; but, in his march, underſtanding The ea 

the miſhap befallen his ſon and brother, he diſmiſſed . 

his followers, not preſuming to keep the field with land retreay 

ſo ſmall a force, in face of a victorious army, Porthward, 

Mean while, the King was directing his march to. Vinghan 

wards the north, as well knowing that to be the 

center of the rebellion, on account of the earl of 

Northumberland's great credit in thoſe quarters. 

Arriving at York, he uſed all poſſible precautions Henry ri. 

to ſecure the fidelity of the northern counties, as val at York; 

oples oath of allegiance, as and precau 

by other methods by him deemed moſt requiſite |, tions there 

When, in his opinion, he had taken proper mea- 

ſures to remove all apprehenſion of farther ill con- 

ſequences, he ſummoned the earl of Northumber- 

land to make his perſonal appearance, promiſing He ſunmom 

him abſolute pardon, provided he obeyed without the earl of 

delay; but menaced him with utter ruin in caſe he Northunber- 

refuſed the proffered favor. The earl, deſtitute of land; 

all means to extricate himſelf from the wretched 

poſture of his affairs, choſe rather to throw himſelf 

on the King's clemency, than to condemn himſelf 

to perpetual exile; therefore, without heſitation, 

he repaired to York, and caſt himſelf at the feet of 

his offended ſovereign, who kept his promiſe given and pardons 

him with the utmoſt punctuality. He even re- him. 

ſtored him his whole poſſeſſions, excepting only the 

Iſle of Man, of which, at the beginning of his 

reign, he had made him the grant. This, for ſo 

heinous a crime, was a very moderate chaſtiſement : 

but apparently, Henry, not forgetful of the earls 


for ſuch acknowledgment ; beſide, the offender had 
already been ſufficiently puniſhed in the loſs of his 
ſon and brother. | 

While He was buſy in the north, the prance thinks 
French court, informed of the earl of Northum- of making 
berland's rebellion, concluded on making their advantage af 
advantage of . thoſe diſturbances, In Rymer's theſe 0 
Fœdera it appears, that King Henry had intel- | 
ligence of a deſcent the duke of Orleans de- 
ſigned to make into England, at the fame time 


a 


With a choice body of fourteen thouſand men. Walſin | 
+ It is ſaid, that ear Dough (who was in the battle, an 


—_ 
_- 


„ p. 368. 8 


taken — but releaſed for his valor) ſlew three, Boethius ſays 


four, armed in all points like the King. Henry is reported to have ſlain that day thirty fix with his own hand. Of the rebels 
were killed about ten thouſand ; of the King's ſide about ſixteen hundred. Ibid. 


Fadera, Vol. VIII. p. 310, 320, 321. 


. Particularly by offering the rebels a pardon, and ftriily forbiding all plundering and devaſtation of the country. See Rymer's 


when 
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a certain perſon who, in reality, ſomewhat reſem- HEN. IV. 
bled King Richard, but not enough to deceive one An? 1404. 


BoOK X. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Ur x. IV. when John, duke of Burgundy (whoſe father died 


lu 1.403. this year) was to have laid ſiege to Calais. It is 
_—— worth remarking, that, notwithſtanding the truce 


between the two crowns, which was almoſt annu- 
ally ratified, France never once neglected giving 
tokens of her readineſs to improve whatever advan- 
tages, by the troubles of this reign, were offered“. 
Thoſe who guided the helm during the indiſpoſi- 
tion of King Charles, and particularly the duke of 
Orleans, that Prince's brother, never believed them- 
ſelves tied by any of the treaties they made with 
Henry; of all which, many flagrant inſtances might 
be produced. But as he never tailed happily to ex- 
tricate himſelf from the troubles excited againſt him, 
within his own realm, the French court could do no 
more than manifeſt, and that frequently enough, their 


who had long been his menial ſervant, 
leſs Serle, feigning himſelf thoroughly convinced of his 
being no other than Richard himſelf, wrote back 
to ſeveral in England; „ that he was then again 
* actually in the depoſed King's ſervice.” This 
teſtimony from one who it was not imagined could 
be miſtaken, was the occafion that multitudes ſuf- 
tered themſelves to be ſeduced by this impoſture. 
The counteſs of Oxford, mother of the late duke 
of Ireland, Richard's favorite, either did, or feigned 
ſhe did, give credit to the ſtory, and accordingly 
uſed her beſt indeavors to make it public. She 
cven, in King Richard's name, ſent to diverſe per- 
ſons little ſtags of ſilver, ſuch as that Prince was 


Neverthe- Gnnnymmnd 


ill deſigns, but ſtil] without reaping much advantage. 


wont to diſtribute among his favorites. However, Henry cha- 
5 ke "31 
a Fruftrated by To all appearance, Henry's late ſucceſſes againſt che 


the ill effects which this cheat might have occaſi- ſtiſes the 


ln lens © rebels, fruſtrated the projects formed againſt him | oned, were prevented by Henry's diligence. He authors. 
d cels 5 by that court. However, not to let him be per- cauſed the counteſs to be apprehended &, as alſo her 8 
1 we ebe. fectly at quiet, as the affairs of Bretagne were un- | ſecretary, who was in the combination. Serle him- . 


der their direction, during the minority of that 
4 duke, they prevailed on the Bretons to make a 
deſcent on the weſtern coaſts of England, where 


STR "& th 

lelf, not long after, was taken on the northern bor- Walfingham. 
1crs, and hanged at Berwick. As he acknowledg- 

ed the impoſture, as likewiſe his having been one 


Ide Bretons they made great devaſtations P. Herry was cx- | of the duke of Gloceſter's murderers, the rumor 

mkea de- tremely diſturbed at theſe inſults, for which the | which he would have propagated inſenſibly ſunk 

wallogham. Bretons had not the leait reaſons to alledge ; but, | away. | | | 
f | as he would willingly avoid a downright rupture The Bretons, this year alſo, made a deſcent Bretons do 
g with Bretagne, in hopes, one day, of gaining ova | at Portland **, and pillaged a few houſcs on that ſome miſchief 


coaſt. As they would have advanced farther up in 3% Portland: 


the young duke to eſpouſe his intereſt, he thought _ . 
the country, they fell in with a body of the militia Walnhehazs“ 


The invaders it his beſt way to diſſemble. This was the reaſon 
difowned by why he accepted the flender excuſ's made him by 


Walſingham. 


the regency 0! 
Bretagne. 


The Engliſh 
revenge the 
inſult. 


Ax' 1404. 
A ſubſidy of 
an extraordi- 
nary nature. 


Ageneral am- 
nelty with 
many excep- 
tions. 


Richard's be- 
ing alive 
again ru- 
mored. 


the regency of Bretagne, in diſclaiming thole who 
made the deſcent; as acting without any orders 
from the government: but, at the ſame time, he 
privately commiſſioned thoſe of Plymouth, and 
other maritime towns of thoſe quarters, to fit out 
a ſquadron, the conduct whereof they gave to 
William Wilford. This admiral, tho? without a 
royal commiſſion, ſet fail for Bretagne, where he 
ſufficiently revenged the damages which his coun- 
trymen had ſuſtained from the Bretons ||. > 
The parliament, which was called the preceding 
ear, and afterwards prorogued, met again in Ja- 
nuary this year, 1404. The King ſo managed 
matters with them, that he obtained a ſubſidy, 
which muſt needs have been a very cxtraorcinary 
one, ſince the debates thereon were not entered upon 
record. But to little purpoſe are precautions uſe. 
to bury in oblivion precedents of this fort, which 
Princes but too frequently call to remembrance, 
as occaſions offer. : 
The rigorous proceedings againſt the authors and 
accomplices of the two late rebellions, induced the 
parliament to petition Henry to grant his people a 
general amneſty. He readily complied with their 
requeſt : but this pardon fo abounded with excep- 
tions, that it was of very little effect; ſince it in- 
cluded only ſuch as he never intended to moleſt. 
All Henry's ſeverities towards thoſe who were 
infatuated with the ill-grounded opinion of King 
Richard's being ſtill living, were not ſufficient to 
diſabuſe every one. A rumor being once agan 
ſpread, that the ſaid deceaſed Prince was in Scot- 
land, one Serle, who had been his domeſtic, re- 
paired thither, to pay his reſpects to this quondam 
maſter. There he met with ſome who ſhewed him 


ready to receive them, who forced them back to 
the ſea, and made priſoners of diverſe perſons of 
note. As yet, there was no declaration of war be- 
wween England and Bretagne: nevertheleſs hoſtili- 
ties ceaſed not on either ſide, tho? without the con- 
currence of the reſpective Sovereigns. The French 
court, who then had the diſpoſal of the Bretons, 
were very glad to ſow diſcord between them and the 
Engliſh, left Henry ſhould advantage himſelf by 


the alliance of Bretagne, when the duke was out 


of his minority: and for this very reaſon it was that Henry con- 
Henry connived at theſe inſults, leſt he ſhould other- nives at it. 


wile deprive himſelf of that advantage: beſide, 
he ſeemed reſolved, as much as poſlible, ro avoid 
ingaging in any war; as fearing the male-contents 
might raiſe diſturbances at home, in caſe he was 
obliged to ſend his forces abroad. 


* 


With the ſame view it probably was, that he con- Truce with 
cluded with Scotland a truce, commencing in July, Scotland. 


chis year, and to continue in force 'till the inſuing 
Eaſter. | 

Not that he was of opinion thefe his precautions 
would for ever prevent the dreaded war : for he was 
aot only very evidently convinced, that France 
ſought occaſion of rupture, but alſo conſidered the 
affairs of Wales to be in a very ill ſituation. Glen- 
dour not only perſiſted in his rebellion, but had 
even ſeized ſome places weſt of the Severn, More- 
over the truce with Scotland being to expire in 
the approaching ſpring, there would be a neceſtity of 
ſending an army to the north. Theſe conſiderucions 
determined him to ſummon a parliament, in order 
to obtain aid to inable him to carry on theſe two 
unwiſhed-for wats. | : 

The parliament met October the ſixth. It is 
ſaid, the King in the writs ot ſummons cxpreſsly in- 


— 
18 —_— 


In June, 1404, they made a league, offenſive and defenſive, with Glendour. Rym. Feed. Vol. VIII. p. 356, 365. 


+ And burned Plymouth. Walſingham, p. 369. 


about. Ibid. 

But ſhe was ſoon afterwards pardoned 
** About Dartmouth. Ibid. p. 382. 
chevaliers, made priſoners; and the women of 

lantly. Walſingham, p. 370, &c. 


„ 


He took forty trading ſhips, and deſtroyed many more; 


7 G 


he alſo landed, and ravaged the country for near twenty miles 


and ſet at liberty. Rym. Fœd. Vol. VIII. p. 379. 
The Sire de Caſtel, their general, was killed ; and three other nobles, ' my 
thoſe quarters highly ſignalized themſelves on this cecaſion, fighting mott gal- 


with twenty 


joined 
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Book X. Woo! 


He. IV. joined the ſherifs not to return any but ſuch as 
An' 1404. were unlearncd, and that, from hence, this aſſem- 
. bly was called the ignorant, no-lzarning, or lack- 
4 a rag learning parliament “. It is, however, a queſtion, 
. g whether the King's command was ſo very poſitive 
Wallingham. as is affirmed . The breach Richard II had made 
in the nation's liberties by a like method, and 
the chaſtiſement which inſued, were yet too freſh 
for Henry ſo bare-facedly to follow his example, 
and, in the preſent juncture, expoſe himſelf to a 
like peril: however it cannot be denied that the 
court, on this occaſion, had done their utmoſt to 
get ſuch repreſentatives choſen as were not over- 
much preju.liced in the clergy's favor, for reaſons 
Thecommons wherewith we ſhall preſently be acquainted. How- 


pet.tion the ever this be, the King repreſenting to the parlia- 
3 ment, thus ere e the great neceſſity he was in 

6 Y © . — - 
ch of ſome extraordinary ſupply, the commons went 


pore body, and addreſſed him, remonſtrating, 
« That, without burdening his people, he might 
« ſupply his occaſions, by ſeizing the revenues of 
« the clergy”. They fatther alledged, <* That 
the eceleſiaſtics poſſeſſed a third part of the lands of 
te the kingdom, and, not doing the King any per- 
« ſonal ſervice, it was but equitable they ſhould 
e contribute out of their revenues towards the 
« preſſing neceſſitics of the ſtate. That it was 
« evident, the opulency of the church-men, made 
« them negligent in their duty, and that it would 
« be a double advantage both to church and ſtate 
c to make ſome conſiderable diminution to their 
exorbitant incomes.” | | 
The manner in which Henry received this ad- 
dreſs, plainly ſhewed it was not diſagreeable to him, 
and, in all likelihood, it was he himſelf who, by 
his emiffaries, had marked out this method of at- 
taining the monies he ſtood in need of. The arch- 
The archbi- biſhop ot Canterbury, being preſent, judged it his 
me wag duty not to be ſilent in a cauſe wherein the inte- 
voles it, telt of the whole clergy was fo deeply concerned. 
He repreſented to the King, “ That tho? the 

« eccleſiaſtics ſerved him not in perſon, it could 

« not be infered, that they were unſerviceable, 

„ ſince they ſent into the field their vaſſals and 

c tenants whenever the cxigencies of the ſtate re- 

« quired their aſſiſtance : that, in ſpoiling the 

« clergy of their goods and poſſeſſions he would put 

« a ſtop to their prayers, which they were night 

« and day offcring up for the welfare of the ſtate, 

« and there was no expecting God's protection on 

« the kingdom if the prayers of the church were 

« ſo little regarded.” He added, with a menac- 

ing tone, „hat if theſe conſiderations” were not 

ce ſufficient to ſuppreſs the combinations carrying 

&« on againſt the clergy, it would be found no very 

e eaſy matter to deprive them of their eſtates, 

« without expoſing the kingdom to perilous ha- 

« zards; adding, that, while he was archbiſhop 

« of Canterbury, he would, to the very utmoſt of 

« his power, oppoſe ſuch a crying injuſtice.” 

And then all on a ſudden throwing himſelf at the 

King's fect, and imbracing his knees, he ſtrongly 

preſſed him, in point of conſcience, indeavoring to 

make him ſenſible, that, of all the crimes a Prince 

could commit, none was ſo heinous as that of de- 


The Kin riving the clergy of their revenues. Whether 
yields to Fi enry was moved with the archbiſhop's diſcourſe, 
inſtances. 


or the ſtrong oppoſition he foreſaw from the clergy 
convinced him of the too great difficulty of accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, he ſuddenly determined to de- 
ſiſt. To the prelate he replied, that, tho” he blam- 


ed not his zeal, he could not help ſaying, his fears Hz; 


—— = - 
were quite groundleſs; for, in aſcending the throne, Ay I, 
he made a firm reſolution to favor the church with 1 WV 
his whole ſtrength, and hoped by God's grace to == 
leave her in a better ſtate than he found her. The Ao 
archbiſhop, incouraged by this anſwer, turned to 
the commons, and: ſpoke to them in a manner not 
very proper to gain their good-will, telling them 
e their demand had no other foundation than down- 
right irreligion and avarice ||.” The commons | 
made no reply to this otienfive ſpeech ; but, when "comma . 
returned to their houſe, they 3 on perſiſting "oy | 
in their demand, and brought in a bill to ſeize Her) 
the clergy's revenues : but there was no poſſibility 
of ſucceeding in their project. The ſollicitations The h 
of the archbiſhop, and of the reſt of the eccleſiaſtics ng 
were of ſuch prevalency among the nobility, that the lors, 
the upper houſe would not paſs the bill: and fo 
the commons were forced to find other means to 
lupply 3 neceſſities. 
owards the cloſe of this year, Pope Innocent Rym. 

VII notified to King Henry, his ne to the Val Vl 
Pontifical dignity. p. 3e. 

We have no room to wonder that Henry, to Ax 140 
the great number of his enemies, both at home and 
abroad, was unwilling to add likewiſe the clergy ; 
who, as the archbiſhop had menaced, would have 
been able to create him great perplexities. Tho? 
all was ſeemingly quiet in the kingdom, he diſco- 
vered, about the beginning of the year 1405, that 
ſome miſchief was hatching againſt him : however 
he could get no ſcent of the authors. 

The carl of March had very well concealed his 
diſguſt, when Henry was placed on the throne ; 
but his league afterwards with Glendour, and the 
earl of Northumberland, was ſufficient to open the 
King's eyes, tho' he had ſuffered himſelf to be deceived. 
by this diſſimulation. He was too jealous of his 
crown, to believe the earl was wholly unmindful of 
his juſt rights. For this reaſon, he had conſtantly 
perſiſted in not advancing one ſtep towards procu- 
ring his liberty. On the fame account he held his Mortimer; 
children in ſafe cuſtody at Windfor, as pledges of childrenca: 
their father's allegiance, Notwithſtanding all his ried away 
care, means were found to convey away thoſe noble 4 9 
pledges, and, for a-while, to keep them concealed. Walſnghan 
But Henry cauſed ſuch diligent ſearch to be made, 
that they were at length found, and brought back 
to their confinement at Windſor. Severely would 
he have puniſhed this attempt, could he have diſ- 
covered the authors; but all his indeavors were 
fruitleſs, Only a poor lock-{mith was hanged for 
being concerned in it; but he would not diſcover 
by whom he was imployed. The duke of York, Theduked 
being ſuſpected, was apprehended, and {ent to the Vork 5 a 
caſtle of Pevenſey, where he remained in confine- . 
ment upwards of three months: but was then re- 
leaſed, for want of ſufficient evidence. 

. This attempt made Henry fear, that his adverſa- Prince Heny 
ries would ſet on foot ſome freſh conſpiracy in the goes gutt 
earl of March's favor; and he imagined, before it the ww 
broke out, they would ſecure theſe young Princes. 

As Glendour was always ready to countenance the 
male-contents, Henry reſolved to free himſelf from 
| thoſe dreads, by exerting his utmoſt to effect that 
rebel's deſtruction. With that view, he gave the 
command of an army to his eldeſt fon, Prince Hen- 
ry 3 who, in the begining of the campaign, gave He gains 9 
battle to the Welſh, and put them to flight. TWO battles. Marc 
months after, this victor 1 Man 

„this victory was followed by another 


The 
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. n g 300. 
ſtill more important, wherein Glendour's ſon was Stow, Þ: 3 


Probably ſo termed afterwards, for its deſigns againſt all learned men, particularly the aletine: front ». 6 
+ Moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that ſuch were to be choſen as had no Kat 5 nn 


Adding, that he would ſooner loſe his head, than the church ſhould be deprived of the leaſt of her rights. Ibid. 


pag. 372. 


in the laws. Walſingham, p. 317, &c. 
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Ur u. IV. made priſoner, Theſe two defeats did not, how- 
* 1405. ever, quite diſhearten the Welſh on the contrary, 
4 they made freſh efforts to maintain themſelves in 
wel their newly recovered ſtate of liberty. The ſitua- 
of in their tion of their country, the aſſurances given them by 
perl France of a powerful diverſion, and, according to 
all appearance, the knowledge their chieftain had of 
4 conſpiracy forming in England, inſpired them 
with the hope of a future more favorable ſucceſs. 

- ty Nor was it without foundation that the Welſh 
frene on relied on aſſiſtance from France. That crown, or 
(þ rather the duke of Orleans, who then governed the 

realm, made no account of the truce, whenever 

he thought he could break it with advantage. Not- 

Manding its having been confirmed in 1403, 


0 duturb 


with 
Mezerai acknowledges that the conſtable d' Albret 
and the count d' Armagnac had taken from Eng- 
land more than ſixty places in Guienne. This ve- 
ry year, the duke of Orleans openly beſieged 
Bourg and Blaye, tho' in vain, and the duke of 
Burgundy was preparing to attack Calais: to faci- 
litate which enterpriſe, the count de St. Pol at- 
tempred ſeizing Merk-caſtle ; but the gariſon of 
Calais, poſting to its relief, forced him to retreat 
in diſorder, tho* he had already poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the inner court. 

Theſe repeated violations of the truce gave Hen- 
ane mo- 1y to underſtand what he was to expect from 
rey by the no- France, in caſe his affairs in England ran retro- 


| bles and cler- grade. For this reaſon, he was deſirous of putting 
. 
| Walſingham. 


a period to the Welſh war, before he diſcovered 
his juſt reſentment againſt the French; chuſing 
rather to ſuffer their inſults, and conmve at the baſe 
treatment he received, thin give occaſion for an 
open rupture: and with this view it was that he 
ſent againſt the Welſh the Prince, his ſon, who 
had the fore-mentioned ſucceſs. 
entered on this expedition, aſſembled his nobles, 
requeſting a ſupply of money, being aſhamed to 
demand it of the parliament, who had lately 

anted him a conſiderable ſubſidy, But the lords 
Ratly refuſed to comply with his demand, without 
parliamentary authority. He had as determinate 
a refuſal from the clergy, whoſe pulſe he allo 
feeled ; they being unwilling, it ſeems, to introduce 
a precedent of that nature, leſt it might become 
a cuſtom. Henry, extremely morticd wich theſe 
denials, diſmiſſed both nobles and eccleſiaſtics with 
ſuch tokens of diſpleaſure as evidently ſhewed he 
would let ſlip no occaſion or opportunity of making 
them feel the effects of his indignation : but he 
hereby furniſhed certain of the peers both with 


opportunity and pretext to haſten the execution of 


a deſign which, in all probability, had been formed 
ſome rime before. | 
Kichard Scrope, archbiſhop of York, being diſ- 
> ot ſatisfied, and deſirous of revenging the wrongs done 
York. Pen to King Richard, by whom he had been promoted to 
that dignity, ingaged ſeveral lords in a confede- 
racy to dethrone Henry. The earl of Northum- 
berland was one of the confederacy, tho' he had 
ſo lately been pardoned a like treachery, and, by 
his intereſt in the north, drew in the people of thoſe 
quarters to ſide with him and the other his accom- 
plices. Thomas Mowbray earl-marſhal, the lords 
Bardolf, Haſtings, Falconbridge, and ſeveral more 
of the nobility and gentry, came into the plot, and 
levied a great body of forces, which they conducted 
to York, the place of rendezvous. When theſe 
troops, which made up a very conſiderable army, 
were united, the leaders publiſhed a manifeſto a- 
gainſt the King, and cauſed it to he affixed on all 
the church doors of York, in order to have it 
peruſed by all people. This manifeſto contained 
nine articles, whereof here follows the ſubſtance : viz. 


I. That Henry, at his return into England, 


Henry, before he 


3 
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had proteſted and ſworn, that he only came to H x x. IV. 
recover his inheritance, without any deſign upon Ax' 1405: 
the crown; notwithſtanding which proteſtation, hex 
had uſurped it. The rebels 
II. That, as an arch-traitor, he had impriſoned his manifeſto. 
Sovereign, and forced him to reſięn his crown, and 1125 
then cauſed him to be barbarouſly murdered. 
ITI. That ever fince the death of Richard, he 
had injuriouſly detained the crown from Edmund 
Mortimer, carl of March, to whom it legally ap- 
pertained. | | 
IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſeveral 
perſons of quality, who were guilty of no other crime 
than only. indeavoring to redreſs the abuſes of the 
government, and, contrary to law, had impriſoned 
the biſhops by his ſole authority. 
V. That he had oppreſſed th» people by unne- 
ceſlary taxes, and, by his threats, lundercd them 
from complaining. | 
VI. That he had violated the privileges of the 
nation, and his oath to maintain them, by obſtruct- 
ing the tree election of parliament-repreſentatives. 
VII. That, in a parliament held at Winchelter, 
he had given his aſſent to a moſt pernicious ſta- 
tute againſt the church of Rome, and the authority 
confered on St. Peter and his ſucceſſors; and, there- 
by, been the cauſe of ſimony, perjury, and other 
ſcandalous diſorders being introduced among the cc- 
cleſiaſtics, nobility and gentry, who ſold the vacant 
venefices to perſons wholly unqualified for the funct ion. 
VIII. That notwithſtanding the repeated in- 
ſtances of diverſe lords of his council, he had re- 
tuſed to ranſom the earl of March, and evaded his 
juſt requeſts, by talſely charging that Prince with 
having voluntarily made himſelf a priſoner td the 
Welſh. | | 
IX. That, for all theſe reaſons, they had recourſe 
to arms, with a view of delivering the nation trom 


the oppreflions of this tyrant, and of fetting the 
rizhttul heir on the throne. 


Not long before Henry had intelligence of this The earl of 
rebellion, he ordered a body of troops to advance Weltmore- 
towards the north, under conduct of the earl ms _— 
of Weſtmoreland *, to make head againſt the Scots, the head; of 
who ſeemed inclinable to renew hoſtilities. The che conſpi— 
earl, when he firſt had notice of the inſurrection, racy. 
was very near York. The ſuperiority of the re- * Ralph Ne- 
volters not allowing him to advance farther, vill 
leſt he ſhould be forced to ingage too diſadvantage- 
ouſly, he judged it more prudent to try what he 
might effect by ſtratagem: to which purpoſe, 
he diſpatched a. truſty meſſenger to the archbiſhop 
of York, and the earl-marſhal, to tell them from 
him, «© That, conſidering their great prudence and 
<« zeal for the public good, he queſtioned not but 
«© weighty reaſons had induced them to take arms; 

e intreating them to impart to him their motives.” 
Theſe revolters, imagining him already wavering, 
returned for anſwer, „ That their fole view and 
intention were no other than to procure the na- 
« tion's welfare: “ deſiring him allo to join them 
in defenſe of the public intereſt. This reply made 
him judge, it would not be impoſſible to over- 
reach perſons who ſuppoſed him capable of com- 
ing ſo readily into their meaſures. To keep them 
in this belief, he, by the ſame meſſenger, ſent them 
word: That he was not fo blind but he could ſee 
„ the injuries done to the kingdom: but he was 
afraid, they had been too haſty in their proceed- 
ings 3 that, beſore all things, care ſhould have 
been taken to ſecure the concurrence of all, or at 
leaſt the majority of the prime nobility : that, 
« with regard to himſelf, he could not communi- 
cate all his thoughts by a third perſon; but, 
< if they would agree to an interview, he would 
mind and declare his ſentiments with 


open hi 


% more 
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IIrx. IV. more freedom.“ The archbiſhop of York, no of the neighbourhood, where they met with a ve. Hex. ty 
Ax' 1405 longer doubting of this earls being privately of | ry conſiderable booty. Mezerai, who fixes this Ay 14 
dae ſume lentiments with the confederates, preſſed | expedition among the occurrences of the preceding Wl” 

. . . . O 
the carl-marſhal to go with him to the interview, 


and, notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs, at length 
prevailed. The place of aſſignation being an open 
plain, and the reſpective convoys advancing at 
equal diſtances, the three lords entered on their 
conference, The earl of Weſtmoreland proteſted, 
« That he, no leſs than themſelves, had near his heart 
ce the welfare and prolperity of the realm, and 
« much approved of the articles of their mani- 
<« teſto, ſome few matters excepted, which he ſhould 
« be glad might be ſomewhat rectified.” Then 
he propoſed certain means to execute their deſign, 
which appeared very judicious, and fully convinced 
them of his ſincerity. When he found he had 
gain d their confidence, he cauſed wine to be brought, 
and all three drank mutually to each other; during 
which, he affected often king them by the hand, 
and artfully expreſſed many other ſigns of unfeigned 
cordiality : and finally, to convince them, how in- 
tire a confidence he repoſed in them, he ordered his 
guards to withdraw, who inſtantly obeyed. This 
trankneſs obliged the archbiſhop and earl-marſhal 
allo to diſmiſs theirs, as not willing to appear more 
diſtruſtful than he: but ſcarce were their guards out 
of tight, when the others returned on the gallop, 
and, before the archbiſhop and Mowbray could be 
relieved, they were both ſeized, and forthwith con- 
ducted to the camp of the royaliſts. So great 
was the conſternation of the rebels at the capture of 
their chieis, that the earl of Northumberland, who 
ſtayed at York, could not poſſibly retain them any 
The rebels longer together: fo, every one ſhitting for him- 
difperie, and felt, the carl was allo obliged to retire to Berwick, 
3 _ „ Wh.rcot he was governor. Not long after, the 
land eſcapes to King being arrived at Pomfract, the earl of 
Berwick. Weltmoreland brought his two priſoners to him, 
| who were both ſentenced to loſe their heads. The 
archbiſhop ſufiered death with great conſtancy, and 

{oners behead- , WIS. 4 „ | 
ed. was revered by the people as a martyr, till the 
Walüngham. King, by his authority, forced them to deſiſt from 
their ſuperſtition, From Pomfract, Henry went 
to York, and ſeverely puniſhed the inhabitants “. 


The two pri- 


Other lords Advancing farther towards the north, in order to 
executed. hefiege the caſtle of Berwick, he took in his way 
the lords Haſtings and Falconbridge, who under- 

| went a like tate with the archbithop and earl-mar- 
Porcy and ſhal. On the King's approach, the earl of Nor- 


Bardolf retire 
to Scotland. 
Ibid. 


thumberland and the lord Bardolf, in deſpair of 
being able to defend themſelves, and dreading to 


fall into the hands of a juſtly incenſed Sovereign, 


withdrew 1nto Scotland to the lord Flemming, who 
kindly gave them ſanctuary. Mean while, Henry 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, and ſeveral caſtles 
appertaining to the ear] of Northumberland, which 
done, he returned to London. | | 
The French Tho” molt hiſtorians aſcribe the riſe of this trea- 
land in Wales. ſonable confederacy to the King's menaces to the 
Ibid. clergy and nobility, on their refuſal of the ſupplies 
he demanded, yet the ſcheme appears to have been 
formed much earlier : for while Henry was till in 
the north, the marſhal de Montmorency arrived on 
the coaſt of Wales, with a fleet of a hundred and 
forty ſail, manned with twelve thouſand ſoldiers 
and mariners. As ſoon as he was landed, he joined 
Glendour, and they marched together, and took 
Carmarthen, Worceſter, and ſeveral other places 


year, ſays, that the count de la Marche, a Prince 
of the houſe of Bourbon, by his too long delay, 
occaſioned the miſcarriage of this enterpriſe. This 
demonſtrates, that the French court had computed 
that their army would land in Wales preciſely at 
the time of the breaking out of the archbiſhop of 
York's conſpiracy. The preparations were, per- 
haps, begun the laſt year, and that might occaſion 
Mezerai's miſtake. There is much more probabi- 
lity of his being miſtaken in the date of this event, 
than the Engliſh hiſtorians, who to this year gefer 
the loſs of the ſaid towns, and the great booty made 
by the enemy on that occaſion. Beſide, we find, 


in the collection of the public acts, an order from R 


] W V 
the King, dated at Pomfract, mentioning the de- p. 406. 


ſcent of the French. It is true, in this order, 
their leader 1s called Hugevyle, and not Montmo- 
rency. But as there were not two deſcents the fame 
year, and in the fame country, it may be preſum- 
ed, that Hugevyle made the deſcent under the di- 
rection of that marſhal. | 

No ſooner had Henry ſettled his affairs in the 
north, but he marched towards Wales, to defend that 
frontier againſt the French; but he was ſo retarded 
by the weather, that they had ſufficient time to re- 
imbark, leaving Glendour to ſhift for himſelf as 
beſt he could. Tho? the Welſh were thus deprived 
of farther aſſiſtance from their French allies, yet 
Henry could not do any execution againſt them, 
as well on account of the ſeaſon's being too far ad- 
vanced, as becauſe, in his march, he had loſt the 
greateſt part of his baggage. 

One might have imagined, that, after ſo mani- 
feſt a breach of the truce, the French deſigned 
openly to renew the war, without farther regard to 
any of their ingagements made with Henry: yet 
that was far from being their intention. As the 
conſpiracy in England had not ſucceeded as they 
wiſhed, they judged it not proper to puſh the rup- 
ture any farther. However, not to omit joining 
inſult with outrage, at the very time they had ſent 
4 powerful aid to the Welſh rebels, and their forces 
had taken towns, and ravaged counties in England, 
they aſſured Henry, their intent was always to keep 
the truce : as if bare words were more demonſtra- 
tive evidences of the ſincerity of their intentions, 
than were repeated deeds directly contrary. This 
behavior. was intirely grounded on the vain pretence 
of the duke of Orleans's private quarrel with Henry, 
on account of King Richard's murder, wherein he 
believed, or pretended to believe, he might uſe 
the forces of France, then at his diſpoſal, with- 
out the leaſt violation of the truce between the two 
crowns. Thus were all Henry's complaints fruit- 
les; ſince he could only apply for juſtice to the 
duke of Orleans himſelf, the principal author of all 
theſe infractions. So well were thoſe who governed 
the French court acquainted with Henry's diſpoſition, 
character, and politics, that they dreaded not in- 
ſulting him on every occaſion during, in a manner, 
the whole courſe of his reign. His fon, Henry V, 
was not ſo mild, but very well knew how to re- 
venge the affronts his father had received . 

Towards the cloſe of this year ||, Philipa, the 
King's daughter, was ſent over to her huſband the 
King of Denmark (1). | 


* He ſeized all their liberties and privileges. 


— 


See Rymer's Fœd. Vol. VIII. p. 398. 


+ This year the Scots invaded, or threatned to invade England; as appears from an order of King Henry, dated at Fax- 
flete, September 8, to the ſherif of Nottingham and Derby, for arming all perſons from ſixteen to fixty, on the news of that 


invaſion. Sce Rymer's Fœd. Vol. VIII. p 
Stanley, of the Ifle of Man ; the 
the title of carl of Derby. 


414. 
Ibid. p. 420. 


This year alſo, on October 3, the King made a grant to Sir John 
poſſeſſion whereof {till remains in that noble family, honoured, in the firſt of Henry VII, with 


| It was not 'til July or Auguſt, 1406, as it appears from Rymer's Feedera, Vol. VIII. p. 443, 447. Walſingham, p. 375- 
(1) According to Pontanus, the nuptials of Eric with Philipa, were not celebrated till the 25th of October, 1406. 
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leu. IV. England being perfectly quiet, after the retreat 
\.» 1406. of the French, the King called a ee which 
3 met March 1, 1406 *. As his deſign was to de- 
The parlia- mar: money, he readily gave his aſſent to an act 
ment Meets t ſecure the freedom of elections. This act ſhews 
a8 for free. that, in the elections for the late parliament, the 
dom fete. King had taken ſome ſteps tending to abridge the 
F liberty of voting. This act was no ſooner paſſed, 
than Henry demanded a ſupply of money; but was 
flatly anſwered 3 „They faw no material neceſ- 
the Rirg ino. e fity he-had for any.” This blunt denial ex- 
ney tremely offerded him; yet durſt he not openly 
ſhe his reſentment, for fear of ſouring their tem- 
ers: however, he bethought himſelf of a certain 
lle keeps the expedient which procured him what he wanted. This 
boclesalem- Was, to Keep the 3 aſſembled, 'till they 
bled ill they ſhould ſpontaneouſly be brought to comply with his 
grantit. demands: ſo, without any freſh application, he con- 
Walingha- tinued the ſeſſion till the end of Auguſt - This 
tedious detention was not only inconvenient to the 
members, who had buſineſs at their reſpective 
homes, but likewiſe very burdenſome to the peo- 
ple, who were to defray their expenſes. At length, 
the commons, impatient to go home, voted him 
a ſubſidy, not without loudly murmuring againſt 
the King for impoſing on them ſuch a conſtraint. 
During this ſeſſion, the parliament paſſed an act, 
limiting the crown to the King's male iſſue, exclu- 
five of the females. As this act was repealed within 
the very year, and was, probably, razed out of 
the parliament-roll, we can only gueſs at the prin- 
ciple whereon 1t was grounded : according to ap- 
pearances, what really turniſhed Henry with a pre- 
text to demand the paſling this extraordinary act, 
was as follows: | 
Refletion on During the whole courſe of the dominion of the 
| tatat, Saxon Kings, or at leaſt ſince the union of the ſe- 
ven kingdoms, we do not find a ſingle inſtance of 
the deſcendants of the daughters being called to 
the fucceſſion of the crown. From the Norman 
conqueſt, to the time we are now treating of, the 
Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes us with two precedents ia 
tavor of females. The firſt is, that of King Ste- 
phen, ſon of the daughter of William the Con- 
- queror 3 to which may be added, at the ſame time, 


The parlia- 


ment denies 


| AR exclud- 
| ing ſemales 
| from the 

| crown. 


puted the crown with Stephen. The ſecond, is, 
that of Henry II, fon of Matilda, who was ac- 
knowledged for King without oppoſition, Theſe 
two precedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the right of the 
females beyond all diſpute: nevertheleſs, it met 
with difficulties. It might be alledged, that Ste- 
phen mounted the throne merely by the intrigues of 
certain of the nobility, and that Henry II got the 
crown placed on his head no otherwiſe than by 
virtue of a treaty forcibly .extorted from his prede- 
ceſſor. It might alſo be objected, that, ſince there 
was no expreſs law with regard to this matter, two 
examples, ſince the very commencement of the 
monarchy, could not have the force of a law, 
chiefly by reaſon of the circumſtances wherewith 
they were attended. Thus the right of the daugh- 
ters, and their iſſue, might at leaſt be liable to ſome 
conteſt. TAY | 
When Henry IV aſcended the throne, he pre- 
tended to be the neareſt heir of Richard II, ſhewing 
thereby, he made no account of the title of the ear] 
of March, who deſcended only from a daughter. 
In effect, admiting the nullity of the females right, 
Henry, in ſuch caſe, muſt be allowed nearer than 
the earl of March, who was ſet up againſt him 


that of Matilda, daughter of Henry I, who diſ- 


at whoſe houſe theſe two lords were entertained, 


as a competitor : but this pretende1 nullity was a HE N. IV. 
point not decided. Mean while, the people were Ax' 1406. 
generally of opinion, that the daughters had a 
right to the ſucceſſion, ſince, without its being ne- | 
ceſſary to alledge examples or precedents in their 
behalf, their not being excluded by any law was 
ſufficient. On this foundation the late rehellion 
was raiſed, as appears by the confederates manifeſto. 
It is therefore not improbable, that, to remove 
this pretence from the male-contents, Henry would 
have decided the point by an act, which, in ex- 
cluding the. daughters and their iſſue, ſcemed to 
inſinuate, that the reigning King mounted the 
throne purſuant to the cultoms and laws of the 
realm : but this act, which, perhaps, was extorted The act is re- 
by a like method with the money-ſupply we lpoke pealed. 
of, ſubſiſted only till the end of the year: the 
next parhament, which met in December, made 
ſuch ſtrong remonſtrances to the King, that he con- 
ſented to the repeal. This parliament, not {:tif- Another for 
fied with leaving the right of the daughters in the the females. 
ſame doubtful ſtate wherein it, perhaps, formerly 
might have been, paſſed a new act, whereby the 
females, and their poſterity, were eſtabliſhed in 
cheir natural rights. The ſucceſſion was ſettled 
upon the King's eldeſt ſon, and his heirs, without 
exception, then upon his brothers, and their iſſue, 
without excluding women. This act was ſigned by 
the King, the houſe of lords, and the ſpeaker, in 
the name of all the commons, the twenty-ſecond of 
December 1400, as appears in Rymer's Fœdera. Vol. VIII. 
This precaution taken by Henry, in order to P. 462, 464. 
ſecure his right, by the firſt of theſe acts, was ex- 
tremely prejudicia] to his poſterity. He therchy 
gave occaſion for the ſecond, which itrengrhen«d 
the title of the earl of March, and conſequently of 
thoſe of the houſe of York, which became heir to 
that Prince. | | : 
While the parliament, which paſſed the firſt of Negociation 
theſe acts, continued the ſeſſion *till the King for de! --ring 
was pleaſed to diſmiſs them, Henry carried on up the carl of 
in Scot land a ſecret Negociation, to get into his Northunber- 
hands the earl of Northumberland, and the lord And. 
Bardolf, who, as has been obſerved, had there * 
taken refuge. He could not be eaſy on account of 
the former, to whoſe reſolution, capacity and vin- 
dictive diſpoſition he was no more a ſtranger, than 
he was to his great intereſt in the north. As it was 
to be feared that, being ſo near thoſe parts, he would 
contrive ſome dangerous project, Henry was firmly 
perſuaded, he ought not to ſpare any pains to effect 
the delivering himſelf from that uneaſineſs, by ' ſe- 
curing his perſon. With this view, he had it propo- 
{ed to certain Scotiſh lords, whoſe relations and friends 
were priſoners in England, to reſtore them to their 
liberty without ranſom, provided the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and lord Bardolf were delivered up. _ 
This offer was gladly received: but as there was The earl re- 
no concealing this deſign from the lord Fleming, turns into 
Wales. 
he acquainted them with it, and they retired into 
Wales, under the protection of Glendour. Some 


time after, the Scotiſh lords, vexed at their diſap- 
ointment, killed the lord Fleming, who was the 


cauſe of their friends ſtill continuing priſoners. The 
ſon of this nobleman having, ſome time after, re- 
venged the aſſaſſination of his father upon ſome. of 
the murderers, this quarrel, joined to ſeveral other 
occaſions of diſcord which reigned among thoſe in 
power, raiſed many terrible commotions 1n Scot- 
land. 


_—_— 


** 


Fœdera, Vol. VIII. p. 438, 449. 
Vol. I. 


At Weſtminſter. This parliament gave the merchants of England a very remarkable commiſſion 3 namely, That they ſhould 
guard the ſeas from May 1, till Michaelma 1406, and, in conſideration thereof, have three ſhillings from every tun of wine, 
imported or exported ; twelve-pence in the pound; and the fourth part of the ſubſidy of wools, leather, and wool-fells. Rymer's 
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Hen. IV. Robert III, of the houſe of Stuart, who then ſat 
An? 1406. on the Scots throne, was a Prince rather exempt from 
Wxy— vices, than indowed with good qualities. His eaſy 
Os - nature, or incapacity, had given opportunity to his 
3 brother, the 2 of Albany, gradually to ſeize the 
government of the kingdom, while he left the King 

Fate more than the external badges of royalty. His 

ambition not being latisfied with a borrowed autho- 
rity, he formed a deſign of poſſeſſing) himſelf of 
the crown, or at leaſt took meaſures to get it ſe- 
cured to him on his brother's deceaſe. To com- 
paſs theſe his ends, it was neceſſary to remove the 
obſtacles, he would infallably meet with in execution 
of his ſchemes, from his nephews, David and James, 
the King's ſons. A good occaſioh ſoon preſented 
itſelf to rid him of the eldeſt. This young Prince, 
having been guilty of certain outrages, whereot 
complaint was made to his father, the duke of 
Albany procured the King's order for him to keep 
þ Prince David under confinement, 'till his juvenile 
Prince David paſſions ſhould be ſomewhat abated. This order he 
ſtarved to execured ſo rigoroully, that, cloſely confining the 
death. Prince, he actually ſtarved him to death. How 
careful foever he might be to conceal this barba- 

rous action, Robert was informed of it; but being 

too weak, and his brother too potent, he durſt not 

attempt taking vengeance, The only remedy he 

could apply to his grief, was to put James his ſe- 

cond, now become his eldeſt fon, out of the reach 

of the ſnares of his inhuman, perfidious brother. 

For that purpole, he determined to have him edu- 

cated at the court of France, -in order to ſend him 

out of Scotland, where he was in ſuch imminent 


danger, and accordingly ſhipped him for the voy- 


f 


Prince James 


mes age. The young Prince failing near the coaſt of 
confined inthe Norfolk, and finding himſelf indifpoſed, or per- 
pong of Lon- haps ſca- lick, would needs be put on ſhore for re- 
Rym. Fed. freſhment: but he was no ſooner landed than 
Vol. VIII. ſeized by fome ſea-faring men of thoſe quarters, 
p. 484. 


and conducted to the King, who was ſo ungene- 
rous and cruel as to ſend him to be confined in 
the tower. To very little purpoſe did the Scotiſh 
Prince preſent him a letter of recommendation from 
the King his father, in caſe any accident ſhould ob- 
lige this young Prince to take land in any part 
of his dominions, Henry only anſwered with a 
wretched, malicious ſneer, telling him, „There 
« was no neceſſity for his going to Paris to learn 


e French, ſince he would take care it ſhould be | 


Death of King «© taught him at London. 


The King of Scotland 
Robert. 


died three days after the receit of theſe unwelcome 
tidings; and the duke of Albany aſſumed the re- 
gency, during the impriſonment of the young Prince, 
to whom the crown was devolved. 


The French The French came this year 


on the coaſt of 

in vain at. Wales with thirty-eight ſhips, in order to aſſiſt 

8 Glendour: but, moſt of their fleet periſning in a 

e Wenn. furious ſtorm, the execution of their deſign was 
obſtructed. | 

ANn' 1407. In all probability, the court of France had re- 

Symptoms of ceived ſome intelligence of a conſpiracy forming in 


hs. England againſt King Henry, and, in order to 
' Walſingham. Countenance it, would gladly have had an army in 


ales: but the diſperſion of this their fleet, pro- 


bably, blaſted their ill concerted ſcheme. Some in- 


dications of it appeared in the begining of the year 
1407, by the preſumption of certain perſons in 
London, who affixed writings in ſeveral: parts of 


| wretch indeed imployed in poſting up. 


Calais; but, not having taken proper meaſures, 


his acceſſion to the crown he durſt not ſend any Guienne a 


that province. 


— 


the fai 
papers, was hanged, but either could not, ad Hey, ly, 


bu or would Ay 
not. tell who were his imployers. | 1407, 
London was alſo this year viſited by a terrible Plage 
plague, which carried off more than thirty thouſang don. lb, 
of its inhabitants. Henry, not daring to ſtay at Lon- 
don while the raging contagion made ſuch havock 
retired to Leeds-caſtle in Kent. Having there Stow 
paſſed part of the ſummer, he would needs remove Hall * 
to another of his ſeats in Norfolk *, and, refoly. 
ing to go by ſea, went on board a ſhip, which was 
attended by four others carry ing his baggage and 
equipage. While he was failing in ſight of land, The Nas: 
without precaution, or diſtruſt, as not imagining like 
himſelf in any danger, he was, on a ſudden, at- taken by c. 
tacked by certain corſairs, or tree-booters +, who fair. 
took four of his five ſhips, that alone whereon he 
was himſelf imbarked eſcaping very narrowly ; nor 
was it doubted but ſome treachery lurked under 
this accident, tho? it was impoſſible to find out any 
valid proofs, | 
Robert Knolles, that famous warrior, who had Death of h. 
abundantly ſignalized himſelf in the wars with ben Knote, 
France, in the reign of Edward III, died this year Walfngtun, 
in a very advanced age. Tho' of mean extraction, he 
had, by his great merit, attained to the higheſt poſts, 
and gained a reputation equal to that of the moſt 
illuſtrious captains. In the begining of this reign 
he was ſeneſchal of Guienne ; but, grown tired of 
a life of too much hurry and action, he retired to 
his eſtate in Kent. There he ended his days, af- 
ter having acquired a ſtill more ſolid glory by many 
munificent acts of piety and charity, ſome whereof 
are {till tubſiſting. 
Henry, ſenſible how ill- affected his ſubjects were Deſignsofthe 
to him, ſtood ſo in awe of them, that ever ſince French uyn 


of his forces over to Guienne for fear of weaken- cla. 
ing himſelf at home. Mean while the French, 
taking advantage of his negligence, did, from time 
to time, by ſcattering their gold among the Engliſh 
governors, poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral places in 

Herein they followed the maxim, 
introduced during the war between Edward III and 
Philip de Valois, «© That truces were merchandize, 
c and that buying or felling towns was no violation.“ 
This year the duke of Orleans indeavored, notwith- walſnghan, 
ſtanding the truce, to take Bourg and Blaye; but 
could not ſucceed. On the other hand, the duke of The duke d 
Burgundy had again formed the deſign of beſieging Burgundy 


murders the 


oats. . , ke of Or- 
he durſt not attempt putting his project in execution. 1 


He complained, the duke of Orleans had privately Meeri. 
obſtructed it. This occaſion of complaint, wit 
ſeveral others, making him conceive a mortal 
hatred to that Prince, he, in November this year, 


cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated: and was withal ſo 


daring as to avow his being the author of the afſaſ- 
ſination, and ſo potent as to get himſelf indemni- 
fied, tho the deceaſed was the King's own bro- 
cher. 

Nothwithſtanding there was not any declared Truce with 
war, between England and Bretagne, the continued Bretagne. 
and reciprocal hoſtilities and depredations could not * = 
at length fail of producing an open rupture. The Fo 469, 497 
duke of Bretagne was ſon of a father whoſe heart F 


| was intirely Engliſh : but the young duke had, at 


the French court, imbibed quite different maxims 


that city, affirming, that Richard was living, and | and inclinations. The death of the duke of Or- 
preparing to enter the kingdom with a powerful | leans, and the diſturbances: which then haraſſed 


army. 


Whatever inquiries the King made, he | France, having, however, convinced the Bretons, 


could never learn who were the authors: one poor | they might be abandoned in caſe of a rupture with 


” 


_ 


„ — — a. — Y 


* Others ſay to Pleſhy. 


* * 


— 


+ Who lay at the Thames mouth. They carried away Sir Thomas Ramſtone, the vice-chamberlain, with all the King's fur- 


niture and apparel that was in thoſe four ſhips. Stow, Hall. 
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Urn. IV. England, they thought proper to accept of a truce 
Au 1407. pro oſed to them by Henry: but this truce was to 
Aa— ſubſiſt for only a year; the Bretons imagining, they 
| ſhould ſee, by that time, how affairs would go in 
France, which began to be in a ſtrange diſorder. 
1% 1408. Henry was not ignorant of the Bretons deſign ; 
a fieth at. but he judged it his intereſt to diſſemble. From his 
«mpt of the firſt acceſſion to the throne, he conſtantly obſerved 
ar of Nor. this maxim, that it was better to connive at ſome 
tumberland things in his neighbors, than be expoſed to the in- 
aguink the . falts of his ſubjects. He could not but reflect on 
Waſlngham. the irregular means he had uſed to obtain the crown. 
This conſideration keeping him in continual dread, 
he choſe rather to hazard his reputation a little, 
than, by ingaging in forcign wars, to furniſh his 
domeſtic toes with occaſions of executing their trai- 
terous deſigns : nor was it without reaſon that he 
lived in perpetual apprehenſions of what they were 
projecting. In the earl of Northumberland he had 
ſtill an enemy, who, humbled as he was, continued 
Negins with to be very formidable. Since that earl and the lord 
Glendour. Bardolf were retired into Wales, they had never 
Rym. Fed. . ceaſed, in concert with Glendour, from ſtudying 
Vol. VIII. methods how they might pluck Henry from the 
Tak throne. The Welſh, who were in open war with 
this Prince, concealed not their preparations.. They 
ſtrengthened their army with great numbers of 
French and Flemiſh adventurers, drawn thither by 
the proſpect of the booty promiſed them in Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the earl of Ntrthum- 
berland privately ſecured the aſſiſtance of thoſe in 
the north, with whom, ſpite of his diſgraces, he 
failed not keeping up a very great intereſt. All 
Heappears in things being ripe, the earl and Bardolf returned to 
am in the Scotland, from whence they entered England by the 
ronh. northern counties, at the head of ſome Scots troops, 
levied by connivance of the duke of Albany, regent 
of the kingdom. No ſooner had they appeared in 
the north, but thoſe whom they had gained before- 
hand ſpeedily joined them, inſomuch that, in a few 
days, their army became very conſiderable. 


fle makes a As Henry expected not this inſurrection, the earl 


progreſs, had leiſure to recover the caſtles taken from him du- 


ring the former rebellion : and this ſucceſs incou- 
raged him to enter Yorkſhire. He hoped, when 
once he was maſter of that country, nothing could 
obſtruct his joining the Welſh, who only waited 
Mites 2 bis orders to put themſelves in motion. At his en- 
manifeſto, trance into Yorkſhire, he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
containing the motives for his taking arms. This 
Wen manifeſto was much the ſame with thoſe publiſhed 
York rie during the preceding inſurrections. Mean while, 


| troops. as the King loft much time in preparations, Sir 


Walingham. Thomas Rokeby, ſherif of York, thought it his 
duty to levy ſome troops in a readineſs againſt his 
Majeſty's arrival, and at the ſame time to obſtruct 


of Northumberland judging it of the laſt impor- 
tance to diſperſe the ſherif's forces before they in- 
creaſed, marched towards him, in hopes that his 
very approach would have put them to flight : but 
he was ſoon convinced, that the perſon he had to 
deal with was not fo eaſily frightened. Rokeby, 
tho? far inferior to the earl, boldly ſtood his ground, 
and ingaged him with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that 
1 the rebel army was intirely routed T. The earl of 
and ain Northumberland was flain on the ſpot, and the 
Ibid, lord Bardolf taken priſoner, . but ſo mortally wound- 

ed that he ſurvived but a few days. Their heads 


The earl at- 
tacks him, 


up on poles over London bridge. Thus ended the 
earl of Northumberland, who, from being the 


all he could the rebels in their progreſs. The ear] | 


being ſent to the King, he.ordered them to be ſer. 


| 


| vices, became his bittereſt enemy. He it was who An” 


Holland, earl of Kent, who commanded the fleet, 


King's beſt friend, having done him moſt ſignal ſer- H x x. IV. 
1408. 
moſt contributed to pong Henry on the throne, by wy 
his readineſs to join him at Ravenſpur, a precedent 
imitated by the whole reſidue of the kingdom: nor 
was he leſs zealous and ſedulous in the diverſe bold 
puſhes he afterwards made to wreſt the ſcepter from 
him; infomuch that it might be a queſtion, whether 
he had done more for than againſt him ; except, 
in a caſe of this nature, a ſingle rebellion outweighed 


not numberleſs ſervices. 


Henry, being on his march when he received in- The King pu 
telligence of the defcat and death of the earl of Nor- niſhcs the re- 
thumberland, proceeded to York ; in which city bels Wall 
he made ſome ſtay purpoſcly to try the rebels, of 

whom ſome were cxecuted *, and abundance of them 

ranſomed their lives with large ſums of money. 

Before the King departed from London, he had The carl of 
ordered a flect to ſail againſt the French corfairs, Kent attacks 
who for ſome time had infeſted the Engliſh coalts, an free 
and done great damages to the merchants. Edmund js ſlain. ibid; 
was, to no purpoſe, long in queſt of thofe rovers. 

At length, hearing they were retired to the little iſle 

of Brehac, on the coaſt of Bretagne, which was cx- 

preſsly excepted in the truce with the Bretons, he 

went and attacked them ina town of the fame name, 

wherein they had fortificd themſelves. In the firit 

aſſault, he received a wound, of which he died in | 
five days. This did not prevent his troops from 'Thecorfairs 
continuing the ſiege, and taking the rown, where = Put tothe 
they put all to the ſword. | _— 

The repeated confirmations of the truce not pre- Truce for 
venting the French from making contizu1l at- Voictou and 
tempts upon England, Henry was forced at laſt to Guienne. 


be content to conclude a new ſcparate truce for Pi- 


cardy and Guienne, from the goth of September 

1408, to the firſt of May 1410. Poictou was ex- 

preſsly included, becauic the French denied that 

Province to be held of Guienne. ; FD 
The ſchiſm, which commenced in 1378, by the A brief ac. 

double election of Urban VI and Clement VII, ſtill Fav of the 

continued, to the great ſcandal of Chriſtendom. plating. 

Urban dying in 1390, the cardinals of his party Wallingkam: 

elected in his ſtead Bonitace IX, who at firſt ſeemed 

very inclinable to put a period to the ſchiſm. 

Whereupon the court of France laboured heartily 

to inſpire Clement with a like reſolution: but as 

he proved inflexible, the univerſity. of Paris was or- 

dered to aſſemble, where it was decided, that, to rid 


the world of this ſcandal, one of theſe three ways 


was abſolutely neceſſary. The firſt was, that the 
two Popes ſhould reſign. The ſecond, that they 
ſhould agree upon umpires to decide their difference. 
The third, that the determination be refered to a 
general council. This reſolution being communt- 
cated to Clement, touched him ſo nearly that he 

died ſoon after, in 1394. When the King of France * 
had notice of his death, he wrote to the cardinals, 
deſiring them not to proceed to a new election: but, gym. py 
as they ſuſpected the contents of his letter, they Vol. VIII. 
choſe, before they opened it, the cardinal of Luna, p. 604. 

an Aragonian, who aſſumed the name of Bene- 


dict XIII. Before the election, they all took a ſo- 


lemn oath, that whoever was choſen ſhould renounce 
the Papacy, in caſe it was deemed neceſſary for the 
good of Chriſtendom. But. Benedict, being elected, 
diſpenſed with the oath he had taken when a cardi- 
nal. On the other hand, Boniface IX dying, 1404; 
his cardinals choſe Innocent VII, and he likewiſe 
dying the next year, they elected Angelo Corario, 
a Venetian, who took the name of Gregory XII. 


WY OY ES" — 


| + Near Horſelwood, _ Febr. 19. Walf. p. 377. For this good ſervice, King Henry granted Sir Thomas Rokeby the 
manor of Spofford, with its appurtenances, for life. Rymer's Feed. Vol. VIII. p. 530. 
The abbot of Hales, being taken fighting on the earl's fide, was hanged, Wall. p. 377- 


It 
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H x x. IV. It would be tedious to relate all the evaſions uſed 
Ax' 1408. by Benedict XIII and Gregory XII, to decline the 
A reſignation to which they had mutually ſworn. They 
were both willing to be thought well- affected, and 
yet contimally ſtarted treſh obſtacles to the agree- 
ment which all Chriſtendom ſo cordially deſired. 
In ſhort, the chriſtian Potentates, weary of the 
d:lays of the two Popes, found means to gain the 
cardinals on both ſides, who, in their own name, 
ſummoned a general council at Piſa, for the 25th of 
March, 1409. : 

An! 1400. The Council being aſſembled, the two Popes 
- »- of were cited, and, as they did not think fit to appear, 
(i. wall. were declared perjured heretics, and deprived of 
their dignity. At the ſame time, the cardinals 
were impowered to ele&t a new Pontiff. They 
choſe Peter de Candia, who ſtiled himſelf Alexan- 
Alexander V. der V. Before the meeting of the council, Henry 
elected. wrote to Gregory, to admoniſh him to comply 
with the method of reſignation: but his admonition 
King's procla- proving fruitleſs, when he heard of Alexander's 
mation in his clection, he iſſued a Proclamation, injoining all his 
8885 ſubjects to acknowledge the new Pope. It was be- 
lived, the ſhameleſs ſchiſm, which had now laſted 
thirty years, was at length at an end; but, by 
Benedict's obſtinacy, it was farther prolonged for 

ſome years. ; i 
The progres Ho ſcandalous ſoever this ſchiſm might be, it 
of the Lol- created not halt fo much uneaſineſs in the clergy as 
lards alarm did the doctrine of Wickliff. Notwithſtanding the 
the clergy. Lollards were treated with great ſeverity during 
this reign, their number continually increaſed, Even 
at Oxtord there were ſeveral doctors who publicly 
defended the novel opinions, as well in their diſpu- 
Wicklif®s tations as writings. At this, the prelates, extreme- 
books con- ly alarmed, obtained of the King an order to the 
_— * univerſity to meet in convocation, and examine the 

xtord. od =; | 3 : 

books of Wickliff. As the majority were ſtil] at- 
tached to the old doctrine, his books were con- 
demned, and the univerſity publiſhed a decree, for- 

biding all her members, on pain of degradation, 

to preach or teach the doctrine therein contained. 

Truce with his year the truce with Bretagne was prolonged 

Bretagne. to the firſt of July 1411. : : 
An” 1410. No longer could Henry be ſure of being quiet 
Troubles in than while France was in commotion : from thence 
France ad- took riſe all the movements as well of his own ſub- 
vantageous to jects as of the Welſh and Scots. The war kindled in 
9980 that Kingdom, between the houſes of Orleans anc 
Burgundy, was very beneficial to England. In the 
firſt place, Caſtile and Scotland were more ready to 
conclude a truce with Henry. In the next place, 
the Welſh, receiving no farther aſſiſtance from that 
quarter, at length found their pretended Prince was 
very far from being able to perform what he had 
romiſed, and began by degrees to deſert him. 
Henry begins Laſtly, Henry alſo reaped this particular advantage, 
to break in that he became more abſolute at home, ſince he 
anon. ca par- wg nothing to fear from his enemies abroad. Tho' 
JEM"? en he had cauſed Richard to be depoſed, for uſurping 
: deſpotic power contrary to the laws, yet he himſelf, 
by certain proceedings, plainly ſhewed how wil- 
lingly he would have governed by abſolute autho- 
rity. This chiefly appeared in the elections of 
members of parliament. By directions from court, 
certain artifices were practiſed, to render the free- 
dom of voting of no uſe, ſince the ſherifs took the 
liberty to return ſuch repreſentatives as had not a 
majority of votes. This is a thing of fo fatal a 
conſequence, that it may be affirmed, the Engliſh 
liberty will no longer ſubſiſt, than while the privi- 
lege of freely clecting their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment remains inviolate. If once the Sovereign gets 


the boun 


will remain. Of this we have ſeen a very remark. 
able inſtance in the reign of Richard II. But it ma 

farther be added, that all the Kings of England 

who have injoyed a more abſolute power than the 
reſt, acquired it by this way; I mean, by procuring 
their creatures to be elected. When a parliament 
conſiſts of ſuch members, it is no longer the King 
who is charged with incroachments on the peoples 
liberty, but it is the nation itſelf which voluntarily 
runs into ſlavery : and ſhould the people afterwards 
be determinately bent on throwing off their chains, 
they can only ſucceed by violent means; and this, 
by the way, is the ſpring of moſt of the civil wars 


ſo often kindled in England. The parliament which 


met in January 1410, reflecting on the conſequences 
of the King's proceedings to over-rule the elections, 


judged the redreſs of that abuſe to be the moſt = 40 


the fali 
ſeſſion, they preſented a bill to the King, by which bee So 


ſing affair. Accordingly, in the begining o 


the ſnerifs, who ſhould be ' guilty of making falſe 
returns, were to be fined a hundred pounds ſterling, 
tor each offenſe. The King would gladly have 
evaded this act; but as he could not do it without 
laying himſelf too open, and intending to demand 
a ſubſidy, he gave it his aſſent. 


On paſſing this law, the King asked a ſupply of The Knud. 
money from the commons, who took occaſion thence mands , 
to renew their former inſtances with regard to the fublidy. 
clergy. Wickliff's doctrine had gained fo much 


ground, that the majority of the houſe of commons 
leaned that way. Thus biaſſed, the commons pre- 
ſented to the King two petitions, one againſt the 
clergy, the other in behalf of the Lollards, In the 
firſt they ſet forth, . That the clergy m- 
indifferent uſe of their riches, and con 
incomes in a manner extremely con 
intent of the donors : that their re ies were 
<< exceſſive, and conſequently it was nary to 

abridge them: that ſo many eſtates mWFhr eaſily 
be ſeiſed as would ſerve to provide for a hundred 
and fifty earls r, at the rate of three thouſand 
marks per Ann. each; one thouſand five hundred 
<< barons, at one hundred marks each; ſix thouſand 
two hundred knights, at forty marks; and a 
hundred hoſpitals, at a hundred marks: that by 
this means the kingdom's ſafety would be better 
provided for, the poor better maintained, and the 
* clergy more en. to their duty.“ 


cc 


y to the 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


In the ſecond petition, the commons prayed, that Another in 
the ſtatute, paſſed againſt the Lollards in the ſecond favor of the 
* year of this reign, might either be repealed, or at Lollards. b. 


leaſt qualified with ſome reſtrictions. 
If the parliament which firſt moved for leſſening 
the clergy's revenues was ſtiled the illiterate, it 


may reafonably be ſuppoſed this mer with no better 


treatment. The appellatives of Lollards and here- 


tics were not in the leaſt ſpared ; and as to the peti- 


tions, they were looked on, by the eccleſiaſtics, as 
axes laid at the very root of all religion: all which 
was moſt induſtriouſly inſinuated to the King with 
ſuch aggravations as parties ſo deeply concerned are 
capable of exhibiting on like occaſions. 

It is no eaſy matter to conceive, whether the King 
himſelf was of this ſentiment; however, he de- 
clared, he had at heart the church's intereſt no leſs 
than the clergy themſelves. Since the earl of Nor- 
thumberland's death, not one peer remained in the 


whole realm able to give him any uneaſineſs; and, 


notwithſtanding the generality of the Engliſh were 
far from being well fatisfied, Henry was very ſen- 


— 


+ Only fifteen earls. Wall. p. 379. 
* Rapin ſays, in the ſeventh, 


ſible 


it in his | eng to chuſe what members he pleaſes, He 
s of the royal authority will be at length 1 
ſo extended, that only the mere ſhadow of liberty 


Petition of te 
commons a- 
a very gainlt the 


ed their clergy. Wall 
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| and refuſe the 
| Kings de., and, in return, when the King required a power of 
mand, ibid. 9 : SY 
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Hr x. IV. ſible that, of themſelves, they would never be in- 
An' 1410. duced to rebel, except excited thereto by ſome lead- 
ing perſon. It was therefore his intereſt to oblige 


the eccleſiaſtics, in whoſe power alone it was to ſtir | 


up the people, eſpecially if they had fo plauſible a 
pretence as the loſs of their revenues. For this rea- 
ſon, he anſwered the commons very ſharply, „that 
« he neither could, nor would conſent to their pe- 
« titions z” and expreſsly forbad them to concern 
themſelves in church affairs. With regard to the 
Lollards, he replied, “ that far from permiting 
- as the wo the ſtatute againſt them to be repcaled, he wiſhed 
Veons. one might be made ſtill more rigid, to the end 
Walſuglam. ( that hereſy might be utterly extirpated out of 
« his dominions.” 
The commons, thus miſſing the main point, 
Another fag the fi lower their demands, and d 
tition againſt thought fit to inds, and moved, 
'he clergy re- that at leaſt clerks, accuſcd of crimes, might not be 
jected. ibid. tried at the eccleſiaſtical courts ; alledging for rea- 
ſon, that daily experience ſhewed that thereby they 
always eſcaped the puniſhment they deſerved*. What 
the commons demanded was no lefs reaſonable now, 
than in the reign of Henry II, when that Prince, 
with the whole peerage of the realm, maintained 
that point ſo ſtoutly againſt Becket and Pope Alex- 
ander III. But Henry, fearing to be expoſed to 
troubles like thoſe wherein Henry II was involved, 
would not likewiſe to this bill give his aſſent. On 
the contrary, he affected to expreſs a mighty great 
zeal for the intereſts of the church, and to take no 
ſteps but ſuch as he thought moſt agreeable to the 
The King or- Clergy. Notwithſtanding there is no room to doubt, 
ters a Lollard that Wickliff's doctrine was the real cauſe of the 
to be burned. motions of the houte of commons, the King was 
Walling. pleaſed to let them ſee how tar he was from giving 
them any countenance, by ſigning-a warrant for 
burning one Thomas Badby. The Prince was pre- 
ſent at the execution, and, as the unhappy ſufferer 
gave doleful ſhrieks, he ordered the fire to be re- 
moved, and promiſed him a pen ſion for life, provid- 
ed he would recant : but Badby, recovering his 
ſpirits, conſtantly refuſed to accept of the offer, 
and ſuffered death with heroical reſolution and in- 
trepidity. 
The commons This execution was, by the commons, conſidered 
are dffended, as a purpoſed inſult, and no other than a glaring 
aggravation of the repulſe they had lately met with; 


The King 18. 


levying annually a certain ſubſidy , tho' the par- 
liament ſhould not fit, the demand was haughtily re- 
jected: nay, the houſe would even have refuſed a 
ſupply for his urgent occaſions, if, in order to ob- 
tain it by compulſion, the ſame method had not been 
imployed whereby he before ſo well ſucceeded, name- 
y, keeping the parliament fitting till he got what he 


| He obtains a Wanted. It plainly appeared, that the earl of Nor- 
| fubidy by a thumberland was not living, that the troubles in 
| kind of vio- Wales were near a concluſion, and that France had 


. ceaſed being formidable; otherwiſe he would ſcarce 


_ ventured to treat the commons ſo magiſte- 
rially. 

Notwithſtanding the ill poſture of affairs in France, 
the duke of Burgundy reſumed his deſign of beſieg- 
n ing Calais, but ſucceeded juſt as he had done before. 
his. Wal * All the materials he had been long preparing at St. 

Omers, in order to proſecute the ſiege, being redu- 
ced to aſhes, either by accident, or by means of ſome 
incendiary purpoſely ſent by the governor of Calais, 
this project evaporated in {moak, like all his for- 
Rym. Fed. mer attempts. The French hiſtorians make no 
vol. VIII. mention of this enterpriſe ; but, by Henry's pre- 
Ag 629, caution in ſending the Prince of Wales to Calais, 


The duke of 
Burgundy 
forms a deſig 


at that very inſtant, it ſeems as if he had received | 


| ſome private intelligence thereof. However this He N. IV. 


be, the truce with France, for Guienne and Picar- Ax' 1410. 
dy, was again prolonged for ſome months. — 
This year Robert de Umfreville, vice-admiral of The Engliſli 
England, entered the gulf of Edinburg, and daily ravage —5 
landing his forces, ſometimes in one place and ſome- land. Ibid. 
times. in another, carried away great booty F. p. 639. 

The whole year 1411, paſſed in diverſe ne- Ax' x 411. 
gociations, all which at length terminated in a pro- Trace pro- 
longation of the truce with France for five years, longed. 
with Caſtile *till February 1413, and tor ten years Em. Fed. 
with Bretagne. 1 

None of theſe require any farther explication, a "he 
ſince we have already 1cen their tendency and con- 636, 687, 
ſequence : but the negociation, this year, with the 694. 702, 
duke of Burgundy, merits a more particular notice. 71%. 732. 
Accordingly, it will be requiſite, as briefly as poſ- 
ſible, to explain the then ſituation of affairs in 
France, whereon great part of the occurrences of 
this, and the two ſucceeding reigns, are dependant. 

It has been obſerved, how John Duke of Bur- Affairs of 
gundy aſſaſſinated the Duke of Orleans, brother of France. 
King Charles VI, and, avowing the fact, had credit Mezerai. 
enough to procure a formal indemnification. Aficr- P. Daniel. 
wards he went to his dominions in Flanders, with 
deſign of reſtoring to the biſhoprick of Liege his 
ducheſs's brother expelled by his people. While he 
was preparing for this war, the achels of Orlcans, 
with her three ſons, of whom Charles, the 
cldeſt, was only fifteen years of age, caſting herſelf 
at the feet of the King her brother-in-law, demand- 
ed juſtice for her huſbind's murder. Tho? the 
duke of Burgundy had obtained a pardon, his ad- 
verſaries, taking advantage of hisablence, had inter- 
eſt ſufficient to have it revoked, and to cauſe him to 
be pronounced an enemy to the ſtate. He was then 
marching to the relief of Maeſtricht, wherein thoſe 
of Liege held their biſhop beſieged. At his ap- 
proach, they raiſed the ſiege 3 but being afterwards 
informed of the duke's having no more than ſixteen 
thouſand men, they reſolved to attack him; yet, 
notwithſtanding their forces were above thrice as 
numerous as the duke's army, they were routed, 
with the loſs of near thirty thouſand of their num- 
ber. The duke's victory 1o alarmed his enemies in 
France, that, not judging themſelves fate at Paris, 
where the duke had many adherents, they retired 
to Tours, and with them took King Charles. The 
victorious duke, pretering his affairs in France to 
the war againſt thoſe of Liege, who were ſufficient- 
ly humbled, jnſtantly put himſelf at the head of 
tour thouſand horſe, and came to Paris, where he 
was received in triumph. At his arrival he ſo ma- 
naged, that the Pariſians ſent deputies to the King, 
requeſting him to return to their city. Charles, 
who was then in one of his lucid intervals, deemed 
it not adviſeable, in the preſent juncture, to protect 
the duke of Burgundy's enemies. He repaired to 
Paris as deſired, => immediately appointed per- 
ſons of diſtinction to mediate a pacification between 
the duke of Burgundy and the ſons of the duke of 
Orleans; which was accompliſhed, tho not without 
great difficulty. The ducheſs of Orleans died of 
regret to ſee her husband's murderer triumphant; 
and the young duke of Orleans, then in his ſixtcenth 
year, found himſelf obliged to a reconcilement with 
his moſt capital enemy. From thenceforward, the 
duke of Burgundy ſeized the government, the King, 
who frequently relapſed, being too teeble alone to 
wield the ſcepter. 

Mean while Henry, whoſe eye was always to- Rym. Feed. 
wards a peace with France, formed a deſign of Vol. VIII. 
matching the Prince of Wales with one of the ok 699. 


delivered up to the civil magiſtrate. 


71 


ſingh. 


* Mr. Rapin is here in a miſtake : Walſingham, p. 379, ſays, Ut clerici convicti de cetero non traderentur ergaſtulis epiſco- 
porum, ſed carceribus regiis, & temporalium dominorum. That clerks convict ſhould not be carried to the biſhops priſons, but 
+ A Tenth on the clergy, and a fifteenth on the laity. Walſingham. 


He brought away ſo much corn, &c. that he lowered the prices of commodities, and thence was called Mend-market. 
Vol. I 


daughters 
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IIs. IV. daughters of the duke of Burgundy, whom he be- to take of England during its commotions. Thus Hex. 

AN? 1411. held fo firmly eſtabliſned: but while he was care- IV. 


WAR fully pending his thoughts how to accompliſh this 
roje&t, ſuch changes occurred in France as made 

ok, {ſenſible this alliance was not fo certain a means 

to attain his ends as he imagined. The dukes de 

Berry, Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, and the counts 

de Clermont and Armagnac, meeting at Gien, in 

Auguſt 1410, entered into a league againſt the 

duke of Burgundy, and ſoon after came before 


the obſervation of the truce became no more re- 
garded on one ſide than on the other. 

Henry ſoon found as favorable an opportunity as The hd 
he could deſire, and offered him even by the French of Olen 
themſelves. The dukes de Berry, Orleans, Bour- ſue to hin j 
bon, Alenſon, the count d' Armagnac, and the ud. Wal 
baron d' Albret, chiefs of one of the factions, find- 

ing themſelves unable to withſtand the duke of Bur- 

gundy, who had the King and all the Royal fa- 


Ay? I 
412, 
— 


Paris. The duke, having the King in his power, 
oppoſed them with equal forces; which convinced 
them the execution of their deſigns depended on a 
battle, the ſucceſs whereof muſt needs be dubious. 
According to all appearance, an incounter of this 
kind muſt certainly have proved France's ruin, ſince, 
on which ſide ſocver the victory had inclined, it 
muſt have been utterly deſtructive to the realm, 
had not means been found to make an agreement 
between theſe princes. This agreement was, that 
« the duke of Burgundy ſhould depart Paris, the 
« confederate Princes ſhou'd not enter there, and 
none of the chiefs of either party ſhould ever go 
« to court, except expreſsly required ſo to do by 
letters under the great ſcal.”? 

The duke of Burgundy, punctually and ſincerely 
obſerving, every article of this ſtipulation, retired 
to his dominions in the Netherlands; but the duke 
of Orleans, and the reſt of his party were not fo 
{crupulous. After diſbanding their troops, they 
levied others, and approached Paris, in expectation 
of inriching themſelves with the plunder oft the me- 
tropolis, which remained firm to the Burgundian 
party. The duke finding himſelf thus deceived, 
made alliance with the King of England, who, be- 
| Heving it his intereſt to ſupport him, ſent a conſi- 
derable body of troops. With this aſſiſtance, the 
duke, marching into France, and paſſing the quar- 
ters of his enemies, who were blocking up Paris, 
entered the city, October 30, 1411, amidſt the 
acclamations of the People. From this time began 
the two powerful factions of Orleans and Burgun«:y, 
the firſt of which aſſumed afterwards the appellation 
of the Armagnac's, from the count d' Armagnac, 
who became their head, 

Parliament in While France was in this trouble and confuſion, 
England. the Iingliſh parliament, meeting about the end 
Act of Indem- Of this year, petitioned the king for a general par- 
nity. don tor his ſubjects. Henry readily complied with 
Glendour is their requeſt, excepting only Glendour and his ad- 
excepted, herents. This ſhews Glendour was ſtill living, tho? 
Rym. Feed. moſt hiſtorians ſay, he died in 1409. True it is 
Vol. VIII. chat from the moment of the earl of Northumber- 


Henry aids 
the duke of 
Burgundy. 
Walſingh. 


1 land's death, his affairs were conſtantly on the de- 
His affairs go cline, The Welſh, perceiving him utterly unable 
to decay. 


to perform his promiſes, had deſerted him by de- 
grecs: nor was he quite free from apprehenſions, 
that they would make ſome attempt upon his lite, 
or deliver him up to the King. His tears inducing 
Thi him to conceal himſelf, he paſſed the remainder ot 


Vol. IX. his days obſcurely concealed ; wheretore it is no 

p. 283. wonder the time of his death is unknown; how- 
ever, that he lived 'till the year 1417, is certain. 

AN” 1412, The affairs of France were imbroiled more and 


Continuation More, by the mutual inveteracy of the two factions, 
of the troubles who, made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the public good 
in France. to their private quarrels. Hitherto Henry had juſtly 
dreaded ſome miſchief from that quarter. Had not 

the diſſenſions between the Princes of the blood pre- 

vented thoſe who, during the King's illneſs, guided 

the helm from effectually ſupporting the male- 

contents in England, he would very probably have 

been much diſtreſſed: but when he ſaw the animo- 

Henry thinks ſity. of the two factions. carried to the higheſt pitch, 
of taking ad- his fears intirely vaniſhed. He even began to think 
vantage of of means to reap ſome benefit from the diſturbances 
them, in France, as the French had trequently attempted 


mily in his power, determined to ſtrengthen 
themſelves with the aſſiſtance of the King of 
England : but as they were not ignorant, that the 
duke of Burgundy had been before-hand with them 
by his late alliance concluded with Henry, they 
judged it behoved them to break that union, by 
oftering ſuch terms as were capable of taking off 
Henry's ingagements with their enemy. To this 
purpole they met at Bourges, where they agreed on 
the conditions to be offered, and then ' th deputies 
to treat with him. 

Hitherto the duke of Burgundy had evaded The auke d 
Henry's propoſal, of marrying the Prince of Wales Burgundy 
with one of his daughters. Probably he had en- tries to breit 
tertained other views: but, on intelligence of what ” meaſures 
was projecting in England, he thought proper, in i 
his turn, to preſs for the concluding of the marriage. Vol. vir. 
Henry pretended to hear the propoſal with pleaſure ; p. 721, 3j. 
but it was only to procure better terms trom the 
Orleans faction, with whom he deſigned to make 
an alliance : and indeed, the deputies of the Princes, 
hearing of this negociation, inſiſted no farther on 
any article, but concluded the treaty juſt as Henry 
deſired, on the 18th of May 1412. 

By this treaty the contederate princes ingaged 
themſelves 3 | 


I. To give up to the King of England near fif- Treaty be 
teen hundred towns, caſtles, and ballwicks, which tween Henry 
they held in Guienne, or in Poictou. an We Gs 

II. To conquer for him what remained of theſe — 4 

. . In. 
two provinces in the hands of the French, and re- 
ſtore to him Guienne, with all its dependencies, in 
the ſame ſtate and extent as injoyed by his prede- 
ceſſors. | 

III. The King allowed, that the duke of Berry 
ſhould hold Poictou for lite, on condition he did 
hum homage, and delivercd up Poitiers, Niort, and 
Luſignan: as tor the reſt of the foruiicd towns in 
that province, he ſhould place ſuch governors in 
them, as would bind themiclves by oath to reſign 
chem to the King of England after the ſaid duke's 
deccaſe. The duke of Orleans was to have the 
duchy of Angouleme on the ſame terms, - and the 
count d' Armagnac certain caſtles in Guienne. 

IV. The King, on his part, was bound to aſſiſt 
the princes with a force of a thouſand men at arms, 
and three thouſand archers, who were to go to 
Blois, where they ſhould be received by the Princes, 

. paid before-hand, according to the pay ſtipu- 
ated. 


The treaty being ratified, Henry gave the com- Prince The 
mand of this aid to Thomas his ſecond ſon, created, mas com. 
a few days after, duke of Clarence. He ſent with = * 
him in this expedition the duke of York, and Tho- — Juke 
mas Beaufort high-admiral of England. The troops of Clarence 
departed in July, and it appears by ſeveral pieces Wallingh, 
in the collection of the public acts, that the King 
was preparing to go in perſon to Guienne, to take 
poſſeſſion of what had been promiſed him. 

But while theſe forces had been buſily raiſing He ani 
in England, affairs in France had changed coun- and yoo 
tenance. The duke of Burgundy, improving his 771 
advantages over his enemies, cloſely beſieged them 8 
in Bourges, and had brought the King with him. 
Notwithſtanding the beſieged made a vigorous de- 
tenſe, in hopes of the ſupplies which were — 
om 
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IV. from England, they would have found it perhaps 
very difficult to hojd out, it the duke of Burgun- 
dy had not thought proper to offer them peace. 
He dreaded the arrival of the Engliſh troops, and 
the confederates had reaſon to apprehend they would 
not come timely enough. Theſe different tears 
rendering both ſides more tractable, the peace of- 
fxred by the duke of Burgundy was accepted with- 
ut heſitation, and at the fame time proclaimed. 
Mean time, the duke of Clarence, landing in 
Normandy, advanced towards Blois with all poſlible 
diligence, without doing the leaſt damage in the 
country thro? which he marched. But when he was 
informed, that the contederates had accepted a 
peace, he conſidered all the French as enemies, 
and made great ravages. It concerned the duke 
of Orleans to content him, as he was head of the 
faction which had drawn him into France: but as 


Her v. 
An” 1417» 


Falfingham- ie had no money to pay what was already due to | 


the Engliſh, he was obliged to give him in hoſtage 
his brother, the count d' Angoulèẽme. On the other 
hand, the duke of Clarence, finding himſelf in the 
heart of an enemy's country, with a few troops, 
and not without apprehenſion that the two parties 
| would join againſt him, deemed it not adviſeable 
lle retires in. to be over-difficult. He only ſtipulated tor leave 


| > Guienne. to lead his troops into Guienne, where they ſerved 
Walſingham. to recover ſome places, with the aſſiſtance of the 


count d' Armagnac, and the baron d' Albret, who 
were not much pleaſed with the pacification. 
This affair ended, Henry injoyed a profound 
tranquillity. He had nothing more to fear from 
France, which, by inteſtine diviſions, was become 
unable to hurt him. The Welth fought only t 
make their peace, and the regent of Scotland, con- 
tent to fee the King his nephew in the hands of the 
Engliſh, minded only his private concerns. In fine, 
the male-contents in England, being no longer ſup- 
ported by foreign Potentates, remained quiet, Henry 
made uſe of this calm to efface the ill impreſſions 
his ſeverity and proceedings, with regard to the 
rliament, had made in the minds of his ſubjects. 
He affected popularity, and, by all the methods 
he could devite, ſtrove to perſuade the people that 
his thoughts were imployed on nothing leſs than on 
ſtretching the prerogative royal. His indeavors 
were crowned with ſuch ſucccis, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſeverity to his enemies, and repulſcs 
given to the commons, he was deemed a ge— 
nerous, mild, and moderate Prince. 


Henry injoys 


peace, 


What was 
before conſidered as an effect of his inexorable and 
vindictive temper, was now readily aſcribed 
to pure neceſſity, and the circumſtances of his at- 
fairs. Doubtleſs it was the latter behavior of this 
Prince which led hiſtorians to give him ſuch com- 
mendations as his former actions no way deſerve. 
This example evidences, how ceafy it is for a Sove- 
reign to eftace the diſadvantageous impreſſions en- 
tertained of him by his ſubjects, provided he is 
ſo wiſe and fortunate as to perſuade the world, 
that he ſincerely intends to reform his conduct. 


Freeſſes oo While Henry was attempting to recover his re- | 
the Prince of putation, which had ſuffered a little ſince his ac- 
yg ceſſion to the throne, the Prince of Wales was 


utterly ruining his by daily exceſſes. Tho' he 
had naturally a great and generous foul, he ſuf- 
tered himſelf to be corrupted by ſuch as, to ſerve 
their own ends, flattered his vicious paſſions, and 
diverted, him from the paths of virtue. His court 
was the receptacle of libertines, debauchees, but- 
toons, paraſites, and the like. Nothing was talked 
Of but the riotous and extravagant pranks of the 
Prince, or his companions. Such a conduct in a 
Prince who was one day to aſcend the throne, was 
4 great ſubject of reflection to the conſiderate, 
who could not but dread the conſequences. A- 


in a molt unexpected token of moderation given HEN. IV- 
by the Prince. A favorite of his being arraigned Ax' 1412. 
for felony before the chief juſtice, he reſolved to _ 
be preſent at the trial, with deſign to over-awe T. Eliot. 
the bench, But his preſence not preventing the ai 
criminals condemnation, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
lo tranſported with paſſion, that he gave the judge He gives a 
who pronounced the ſentence a cuff on the face. judge a blow 
The affronted magiſtrate, reflecting on the conſe- on the face. 
quences of ſuch an action, without regarding the * 
quality of the offender, commanded him to be ar- 
reſted on the ſpot, and commited to the King's- 
bench priſon. Then was ſeen, what could never 
have been expected, the Prince quiet as a lamb; 
ſubmiting without the leaſt murmur to the judge's 
orders, and ſuffering himſelf to be led to prifon as 
any ordinary criminal, without offering to make 
reſiſtance. = 
: The judge's courage, and the Prince's modera- The King 
tion were equally plcaſing to King Henry. Yet this Srows futpics: 
King, who was exc«jvely jealous of his crown, pri of the 
could not refrain rom giving car to the inſimna- 9 
tions of certain ſycophants, who inſtilled into him 
notions that his ſon had ill deſigns againſt him. 
As theſe thoughts gave him exceſſive diſquiet, he 
would, perhaps, have procceded to extremities, 
in order to avoid the imaginary danger, had rot 
the wiſe Prince taken timely care to remove his 
ſuſpicions. No ſooper was he informed of the 
King his father's thoughts of him, but he pctitioned 
him for a private audience; which obtaining, he 
threv/ himf-1t at his feet, and ſaid, „ Sir, J am He vindicatss 
told you have cntertained a ſuſpicion of me, in. himſelf 
« jurious to my honor, and to the reverence and 
„ veneration I have for your majeſty. It is true, 
« ] ircely contels, I have been guilty of ſome 
% intemperate fillies which juſtly merit your in- 
0 dignation. But I never had the leaſt thought 
of any attempt againſt either your perſon or go- 
e vernment. They who dare preſume to charge me 
« with fo geteſtable a crime, ſegk only to diſturb 
« yours and my quiet. To clear myſelf of this 
« baſe acculation, I have aſſumed the liberty of 
coming hith:r to caſt myleit at your feet, hum- 
bly ſupplicating you, to cauſe all my actions to 
be as rigorouſly examine:| as thoſe of your 
* meanelt ſubjects. I am ready to fundergo this 
« ſtrict icrutiny, knowing you will be fully con- 
« vinced of my innocence.” The King obſerv- 
ing with what frankneſs the Prince offered to vin- 
dicate himfelſ, grew perfectly eaſy, and reſtored 
him to favor. | 

In the begining of the year 1413, Henry was Ay" 1412 
ſeized with a diſtemper, which, in three months, The King is 
laid him in his grave. Mezera lays, it was the ſeized with a 
leproſy. Others affirm, it was a ſort of apoplexy, I 
which had frequent returns, and threw him into “ener 
ſuch violent paroxyſms as deprived him of his 
ſenſes. However this be, his diſtemper, which 
ſeized him ar ſeveral times, laſted near three 
months, and then put a period to his life. Hav- 
ing formerly been prophetically told, that he ſhould 
dic at Jeruſalem, he now recollected the prediction, 
and verily believed, God would make him his in- 
ſtrument to reſcue that city from the infidels. Thus 
perſuaded, he fancied his death not fo near, and 
thought it his duty to dedicate the remainder of his | 
lite to that glorious expedition. Accordingly he took Walſingharr. 
the croſs, and calling a great council, communi- nxt rony the 
cared his deſign, and ordered all things to be Toy EP 
lpecdily prepared for his voyage. But preſently 
after, the returns of his diſtemper being more Ire- 
quent than uſual, he found, inſtead of being in a 
condition to undertake an enterpriſe of ſuch a na- 
ture, it behoved him to imploy all his thoughts 
in preparations for his ultimate diſſolution. . His 


* 


midſt theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope ſhone out, perpetual dread of loſing his crown, on account — 
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He always 
Lopt the 

CryWnN near 
his piltow. 


Ilollingthed. 


The King's 
laſt fit. 


Fle is carried 


into the ſeru— 


ſalem cham— 
ber. Stow. 


His laſt in— 
ſtructions to 
his ſucceſlor. 


He dies. 
Walſingham. 


Character of 
Henry IV. 


the many attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed 


with his years, and was more predominant in his 


lateſt. hours. When he was in bed, he would con- 
ſtantly have it laid near his pillow, leſt any one 
ſhout. remove it before his demiſe. One day be- 
ing Lizec with fo ſtrong a fit, that it was verily 
luppol- he bal refigne:l his laſt breath, the Prince 
of Wales took up the crown and carried it to his 
own apartment. The King ſoon alter recovering 
his ſenſes, and miſſing the crown, aſked what was 
become of it? Being told, the Prince had taken it 
away, he ſent for him, and demanded ; “ Whether 
he would, even before his dcceaſe, rob him of his 
royalty ?” The Prince replied, He never had any 
« ſuch thoughts; but, belicving him dead, he had 
e taken the crown as his lawtul heir, and the only 
perſon who had a right to pretend to it. Never- 
„ thilets, he thanked God he {aw him again reco- 
« vered, and heartily wiſhed he might long live to 
« wear it himſelf,” Having ſaid this, he went and 
fetched the crown, which he laid in its place. 
Henry's laſt fit ſeized him in St. Edward's chapel, 
as he was offerirg up his devotions at the ſhrine 
of that faint. He was carried to the apartment of 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, which was nearer than 
his own. Some time after, recovering his ſpeech, 
and finding himſelf in a ſtrange place, he aſked 
where he was : he was told, at the abbot of Weſt- 
miaſter's, in a chamber called Jeruſalem. Theſe 
words bringing to his memory the fore- mentioned 
prediction, he thought only of dying. Before he 
expired, he ſent for the Prince, his eldeſt fon, and 


gave him many exccllent inſtructions, among which. 


he could not torbear expreſſing ſome doubts con- 
cerning his right to the crown, He told him allo, 
he teared his brother, the duke of Clarence, would 
diſturb hun in the poſſeſſion of the throne. It is 
not known, whether theſe fears were occaſioned by 
his ſecond ſon's reſtleſs temper, or by ſome ingage- 
ment with him, when he conceived a ſuſpicion of 
his cldeftt. However it be, the Prince anſwered, 
„That being his legitimate heir, he would indea- 
vor to keep the crown by the ſame methods he 
had himiclt preſerved it during his lite. As for 
the duke of Clarence, if he behaved as he ought to 
do, he ſhould always find in him a kind brother; 
„but it he pretended to do otherwiſe, he knew 
how to make him return to his duty,” The 
King ſaid nothing more, only recommended him 
to the protection of heaven. A few moments after, 
he reſigned his laſt breath, on the twentieth of 
March, 1413, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, 
having reigned thirtcen years, five months, and 
twenty-one days *. | | 

Moſt of the hiſtorians have indeavored to give, 
in my opinion, a very unſuitable idea of this Prince. 
They extol his mildneſs, clemency, generoſity, 
valor, and many other virtues, which appear more 
in their writings than in his actions. It he had 
ſome reputation, while a private perſon, he does 
not ſeem to have augmented, or indeed even main- 
tained it, after his acceſſion to the throne. His 


— * _— 


loufly of a crown acquired by ways not univerſal 
approved, and preſerved by ſhedding a torrent of 
noble blood. The death of Richard II will be 
an indelivle ſtain to his memory, tho? his uſurpation 
of the throne could be juſtified, In ſhort, he per- 
formed nothing remarkable to afford matter for 
panegyric : his expeditions into Wales having no- 
thing to diſtinguiſh him very honorably. If he 
fortunately freed himſelf from all the conſpiracies 
againſt him, he was chiefly indebted to the mayor 
of Cirenceſter, the ſherif of Yorkſhire, and the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, The battle of Shrewſbury, 
wherein he vanquiſhed young Percy, is the only 
notable action in his whole reign. His continual 
dread of inſurrections cauſed him to neglect ſeve- 
ral opportunities of humbling France, and reco- 
vering the provinces loſt by his predeceſſors. He 
even ſuffered many inſults from the French, Scots, 
Welſh and Bretons, without expreſſing much re- 
ſentment. In fine, he imployed his whole thoughts 
in preſerving his crown, and avoiding all occa- 
ſions by which it might be 1 44 This pru- 
dent policy ought to be the chief, if not the ſole 
theme of his encomium, as it was the ſole motive 
of his actions, wherein nothing appears to render 
him eminent. Tho? he had cauſed Richard II to 
be depoſed for uſurping an abſolute power, he did 
not, by his own conduct, ſeem to have ſo much 
averſion for that crime as, when it was his intereſt to 
expoſe it, he had pretended. It is true, towards the 
cloſe of his life, he ſeemed to have formed a de- 
ſign to follow maxims more conformable to the na- 
tion's liberties : but God was not pleaſed to allow 
him time to ſhew the effects of this reſolution ＋. 

When I reflect on the exceſſive commendations 
beſtowed on this Prince, I cannot help ſuſpecting, 
that the glory of being the firſt burner of heretics, 
and of protecting the clergy againſt the attempts of 
the houſe of commons, were the main ſprings of all 
theſe enlogies. It is well known, the eccleſi- 
aſtics are as zealous in praiſing their benefactors, 
as in blackening thoſe who are not eſpouſers of 
their intereſts, 


Richard Whittington, mayor of London, were 
eminent for works of charity and uſeful founda- 
tions. 


mous poets, who flouriſhed in this reign, are ge- 
nerally reckoned the firſt reformers of the Engliſh 


Henry had, by Mary Bohun, daughter of the 
car] of Hereford, four ſons and two daughters, 
namely, Henry his ſucceſſor, Thomas duke of Cla- 
rence, John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey, 
created duke of Gloceſter by Henry V, his bro- 
ther. Blanch, the eldeſt of the daughters, was 
married to Lewis Barbatus elector Palatine, and 
Philipa, his ſecond, was wife of Eric, King of Den- 


mark and Norway, 


* His body was conveyed by water to Feverſham, and from thence, by land, to Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interrred. 
His tomb is of alabaſter, parcel gilt, and ſeems to have been erected by Queen Joan of Navarre, his ſecond wife, whoſe effigies 
lies at his right-hand, and is placed betwixt two pillars on the north-ſide the chapel of St. Thomas Becket, oppoſite to the 


monument of Edward the Black-Prince. 


Sandf. Geneal. p. 275 
+ There is no mention of any works of magnificence or c 


— done by this King, except his contributing towards the 


foundation of Fotheringay college in Northamptonſhire, which was begun in 141, by Edward Plantagenet, duke of York. 


Stow's Ann. p. 339. 
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During this reign, the famous Robert Knolles, Perſons of 


William Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, and — 


Geoffery Chaucer, and John Gower, two fa- Stow. 
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HENRY V, ſur. named of Mox MOUTH; the fourteenth 


King of ExcLanp ſince the Coxnquesr. 


Heney V. 8 1 * pon, "apa avg. to _ on certain occaſions. His moderation, ſuffering HrNRVY V. 
5 1413. e beloved by the Engliſh, his death was] himſelf to be led to priſon, by order of the Judge Ax“ 1413: 
Ax not much lamented, nor indeed regarded.] he had affronted, was a clear evidence; thar the | 
March 20. The eccleſiaſtics alone ſomewhat regreted his loſs, | feeds of virtue were not intirely deſtroyed in his mind 
becauſe, during his reign, they had been exceeding-| by ſenſuality. Accordingly, the King his father, 
ly favored. But the reſt of the pcople eaſily for- who Was no ſtranger to his talents, could not but 
got a Prince who, after his acceſſion to the crown,| fear him, tho' a young Prince, drowned as it were 
had performed nothing memorable, and ſhed more] in plraſures, ſeemed not very likely to give him 
of his ſubjects blood than of the nation's enewics. | diſturbance: nor had the Engliſh themſelves any The people 
Nay, even the peace, which the I'ngliſh uoycec. | perſoral prejudice againſt him. Indeed ſome of the retain a goo 
throughout the courſe of his whole reign, was i] wild ſallies whereinto he would run but too frequent- * * 
them far from being ſatisfactory: war would have] ly, might give occaſion to apprehend they might oy 
been thought more beneficial, ſince à fairer oppor-| one day be unhappy under his government. But 
tunity to recover what was Joſt in France had ne-P on certain occaſions, they obſerved in him. ſigns 
ver offered: in hopes, therefore, that the Prince, | of generoſity, virtue, greatneſs of foul, which in- 
his fon, would revive tae glory of the Englith | tpired them with hopes of a felicitous change in his 
name, which, ſince the reign of Edward III, perſon. | | 
ſeemed ſwallowed up in oblivion, they joy tuily beheld | Inftantly on the demiſe of the King his father, Henry V pro- 
him ſucceeding a ſatl er, from whom even had hie] his eldeſt fon, the Prince of Wales, was proclaim- claimed King, 
life been prolonged, not!:ng very advartagrous tothe | od, by the name of Henry the fifth. Thoſe who Hall. 
public-weal was to be expected. In the chen junc-| had been moſt averſe to the advancement of the 
ture, England ſtood in need of a King, active and] houſe of Lancaſter, far from oflering to diſpute the 
warlike, who knew how to make advantage of the crown, were the tirſt who paid him their duty. 
commotions wherewith France was agitated: on | Even the earl of March, relying on his generoſity, 
the other hand, war was become neceſſary, to dlipel | came and voluntarily put himſelf into his hands, to 
the ill humors ſpread over the realm in the late | give him a convincing proof of his ſincere intention 


UL 


reign. | 40 leave him in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne. 
cation of Henry of Monmouth, ſo called from the place | In thort, ſuch confidence the Engliſh repoſed in Stow. 4 
ws V. of his birth T, was a Prince preciſely of ſuch a | him, that, contrary to cuſtom, they offered to take 


diſpoſition as was deſired by the Engliſh. He was | the oath of allegiance even before his coronation : 
naturally of genius elevated and inclined to great | but, in a very modeſt and moſt obliging manner, 
enterpriſes: and, on that very conſideration, the | he declined accepting that unuſual teſtimony of their 
King his father had always kept him at a diſtance ſteem. He told them, it was not reaſonable they 
from affairs; this elevated aſpiring ſpirit being but | ſhould bind themſelves to be faithful to him, before 
too apt to give umbrage to a Prince ſo diffident, | he himſelf had ſolemnly ſworn to govern them le- 
He had his firſt education at Oxford, under the tuition | gally and equitably. This moderation, which 
of his uncle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, chancellor of | harmed the whole nation, totally effaced the diſ- 
that univerſity : and there it was that he imbibed, in | advantageous impreſſions which his former conduct 
his tender years, ſuch principles of honor and virtue, | uad given to thole by whom he was not well 
and which were ſo carefully imprinted in his mind, | known. | 
Hi warlike that they could never after be effaced. He had| The ceremony of his coronation being performed He is crown- 
ndinations. ſcarce paſſed his very infancy before he expreſſed | on the ninth of April, he, on the ſame day, grant- ed. 
a ſtrong inclination for martial affairs; which, in- el a gencral pardon for all crimes, murders and Rym. Fed. 
creaſing with his years, the King his father judged | rapes alone excepted. I heſe his firſt ſteps plainly 3 * 
it bchoved him to indulge him therein. In his | evidenced the uprightneſs of his intentions, and his __ 
eighteenth year he had the command of an army | reſolution wortluly to fill the throne to which he | 
againſt the Welſh, and defeated them in two en- | was advanced. Before he applied himſelf to any of He diſmiſſes 
gagements 3 but thoſe his victories did him a very the ſtate. affairs, he cauſed to be ſent tor the aſſo- his quondam 
Hey 1's great prejudice. The King his father, exceſlively | ciates of his former riots ; and having firſt exhorted >" As 
talouſy of his jealous of his regal authority, and dreading the | them to quit their diſſolute courſe of life, he diſ- *. 
lon, conſequences of ſo noble an introduction, could not | miſſed them with liberal preſents ; but withal ſtrict- 
but conſider his ſon's reputation as likely one day | ly charged them, on pain of his diſpleaſure, nor to 
. to prove fatal to his repoſe. Theſe imaginations preſume to approach the court, The aftoniſhment 
— giving him no ſmall diſquiet, he removed him | of thoſe libertines, who expected quite different 
from all martial, as he had done from all civil im- treatment, was no leſs than was the admiration of 
ployments, leſt it ſhould be out of his power to ſtop all ſober witneſſes to a reformation which afforded a 
Cauſe of the his flight when once he ſhould take wing. Thus | proſpect fo pleaſing: ; | | | 
. Prince, active by nature, reduced to a ſtate of in- | After this noble Prince had given theſe firſt proofs He males 
: activity, fought wherein to employ himſelf, Un- of his wiſdom, he inceſſantly per ſevered in giving E of a 
happily, by the inſtigation of ſome about him, | many others which would not admit of any equivo- Wa Fn econ 
and perhaps by the direction of the King his fa-] cation. In the firſt place, he choſe for his council 
ther, he ran into diſhonorable courſes, and abandon- | perſons of the greateſt gravity, abilities, and repute 
ed himſelf to exceſſes very unbecoming his birth, | among his ſubjects. | Then he removed fome of the 
and injurious to his reputation“. Notwithſtanding | judges, and, in their ſteads, promoted ſuch as were 
all this, his good diſpoſition: failed not to ſhew 1t- | not only extremely well learned in the law, but 


= | 
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+ He was born there in 1388. Sandf. p. 777. 1 BET 599 

* He is ſaid, among * pranks, to Freaks himſelf, and lie in wait for the receivers of his father's rents, and in the per- 
ſon of a highwayman, to ſet upon and rob, them. In ſuch rencounters he ſometimes happened to be ſoundly beat, but he al- 
ways rewarded ſuch of his ſather's officers, as made the ſtouteſt reſiſtance. Stow's Ann. p. 342. 
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Henxy V. were alſo perſons of the ſtricteſt integrity. The 

„n 1413. (ike method he took with regard to inferior magi- 

WA— ſtrates, and vas particularly careful to fill the va- 
can benefices wich perſons ot ſound principles and 
know: merit. 

die gives Neg remained to confirm the good opinion 

proofs of his alreuly conceived of him, but to diſplay his martial 

wah virtues, and give proots of his piety. As to the 
firſt, during the whole courſe of his reign, he evi- 
dently proved himſelf to be inferior to none of his 
predeceſſors, as the reader will have reaſon to be 
convinced in the ſequel : and, with regard to the 
ſccond, it was not long before he became famous 
by two remarkable inſtances. The firſt might in- 
deed ſeem ſomewhat equivocal 3 but it was conſi- 
dered then as the moſt certain ſign, and beſt proot 
of a Prince's ſincere intentions to advance the glory 
of God: I mean the condeſcenſion he had for the 
eccleſiaſtics, in promiſing them to perſecute the 
Wickliffites, or Lollards. The other ſign of his 


F 4 


— 


| 5 effectual againſt truth than againſt error: that Henry 


he would talk himſelf with Oldcaſtle, and try to Ay? 
*« reſtore him to the right way, and if he could not 
< ſucceed, would then give leave for a proceſs a- 
„ gainit him.” Mean while, to give the clergy Rym. Tad 
ſome ſatisfa&tion, he iſſued a proclamation, forbyq- Vol. Ix. 
ing the Lollards to hold any meetings, and charg- P. 46, 
ing his ſubjects not to be preſent at their preachings. 
A tew days after, he was pleaſed to diſcourſe with 
Oldcaſtle, and finding him inflexible, no longer op- 
poſed the clergy's requeſt. : 
The archbiſhop having obtained the King's leave, The King 
ſent a ſummons to Oldcaſtle, who, refuſing to own ſuffers 014. 
the prelate's juriſdiction, lighted the citation: nor — TN 
would he even ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him; ſo it 4 "IG 
was fixed on the great gates of the cathedral in Ro- Walſingian, 
chetter. Henry, inſenſed at this his haughty pro- ir. 
cedure, ordered him to be apprehended and com- nh pag 
mitted to the tower. On the nn rt of tower, "1 
Jeptember, the priſoner was brought before the | 


1413. 


piety, was his care to repair, as far as lay in his 
re- power, the injury done to Richard II. He cauſed 
ay % Welle dhe Corpſe of that Prince to be removed from the 
mates abbey of Langley, where it had been inhumed 

bur very indecently, to Weſtminſter Abbey, 
and there laid by his Queen, Ann of Luxemburgh. 
Having acquitted himſelf of this duty, he founded 
three religious houſcs near Shene, where Richard's 
foul was to be prayed for inceſſantly. 

The parliament, which was ſummoned not long, 
time before, met on the fifteenth of May, moſt ta- 
vorably diſpoſed towards the new King. Several 
ſtatutes were enacted tending to the preſervat ion of 
the public peace, and of the peoples rights and pri- 
vileges. Henry freely gave his aſſent to all theſe 
ſtatutes, and particularly to an act to prevent frauds 
in the elections of members of parliament. The 
conduct of Richard II, and ſome attempts of the 
late King, rendered this act abſolutely neceſſary. 
The clergy While the parliament was imployed in the public 
debate how to affairs, the convocation of the clergy was ſitting, 
root out here- under direction of Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop oi 
ly. Canterbury. This prelate, being extremely incen- 

ſed againſt the Lollards, . had obtained of the late 

King an order, to fend commiſſions to Oxford to 

take informations concerning the doctrine of the 
Wickliffites. The buſineſs of theſe commiſſioners, 

was to diſcover the chief abetters of this hereſy, and 

how it came to be ſpread in the kingdom, and par- 

ticularly in the dioceſes of London, Heretord, and 
Rocheſter. * At their return, they preſented their 
informations to the archbiſhop, who laid them be- 

fore the convocation. After ſeveral debates, it was 

reſolved, there was no poſſibility of extirpating the 

Lollardian hereſy, except care was taken to inflict 

exemplary puniſhments on its chief favorers: that 

They refolve among theſe, fir Jahn Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, 
to proſecute vas to be deerfied the moſt conſiderable and moſt 
3 d. + pernicious: that therefore, as a terror to the whole 
Vol. Ix. ſect, their principal protector ſhould be firſt attack- 
p. 61. Walſ. ed, and a proceſs formed againſt him for hereſy. 
But as Oldcaſtle was the King's domeſtic, and muc:. 

in his favor, it was N pony that method migh: 

give offence, except the King was therewith previ- 

ouſly acquainted, and ſollicitation made for his li- 

They ask the cenſe to proceed againſt the heretic. The arch- 
King's leave. biſhop undertook this affair, waited on the King, 
Ibid. with complaints againſt that noble perſonage. He 
| uſed his endeavors to perſuade him, that fire and 

faggot were the only means of extirpating hereſy, 

and that, for the intereſt of religion, there was an 

abſolute neceſſity that Oldcaſtle ſhould be proſecuted 

with the urmoſt ſeverity the law would admit. 

His anſwer. Henry, having calmly heard him, replied, „That 
he could never approve of force in reclaiming he- 

ce retics, and the rather, as experience had but too 


His firſt par- 
liament. 


archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two other biſhops, and ſeve- 
ral other dignified eccleſiaſtics. As thoſe judges and conden. 
could not get from him any anſwers, but what were ned. 
directly repugnant to the eſtabliſhed opinions of thoſe 
days, they pronounced him a contumacious herctic, 
and delivered him over to the ſecular arm. His 
leath would inſtantly have followed his condemna- He eſcapes, 
cion, if, by the help of friends, or careleſſneſs of Walfinghan, 
the guards, he had not found means to eſcape from 
his priſon. He concealed himſelf in ſome obſcure 
corner of Wales, where his perſecutors left him not 
undifturbed, as will hereafter appear. Theſe are 
all the remarkable particulars, with regard to do- 
meſtic affairs, which occurred from the twentieth of 
March 1413, to the end of December this year. 
I ſhall next enter on a detail of the war renewed Neceſſty of 
by Henry V againſt France: a war which had laſted Joining hre 
ever ſince the breach of the treaty of Bretigny, tho' ih * J 
often interrupted by truces in the late reigns. In j;@ nien. 
order to give a juſt idea of this prince's motives to 
carry his arms into France, it will be neceſſary to 
repreſent the then ſtate of that kingdom : other- 
wile, it wonld be very difficult rightly to compre- 
hend the ſequel. SOL 
Charles VI, afflicted with a diſtemper in his in- Afain af 
tellectuals, which rendered him generally incapable France: 
of governing, had three ſons, Lewis, John, and 
Charles. The eldeſt, who bore the title of Dauphin 
and Duke of Guienne, was a Prince of a very in- 
diſterent character. When but ſixteen years of age, 
he had taken to a libertine life; and moreover, was 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with principles which led him to 
deſpotiſm, and hurried him into many exceſſes. 
His favorites indulged him in this courſe of life, and 
could not hear that any ſhould talk to him ot a re- 
formation, whereby they would have been ſuch con- 
fiderable loſers. On the contrary, to prevent the 
execution of a certain project, ſormed for the better go- 
verning the kingdom, and approved by an afſembly 
of ſages, they inſpired their young maſter with 4 
defire of keeping the reins of the government in his 
own hands, during his father's indiſpoſition. They 
intimated to him, that the duke of Burgundy had 
leized it without any right, and that none coul 
claim it to the prejudice of the Kin,s eldeſt ſon, 
lince he exceeded the age fixed by the ordinance of 
| Charles V, for the majority of the Gallic Monarchs. 
On this foundation, they adviſed him to endeavor 
at ſupplanting the duke of Burgundy, by ſeizing the 
Baſtile, in order to his being aſſiſted by the Pariſians. 
This project was ſoon after executed, by means of 
the governor of that fortreſs, whom the Dauphin 
had gained to his intereſt. But it was not long that 
he had reaſon to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his enter- 
priſe, When the firſt rumour of it was ſpread in 
Paris, the citizens, privately incouraged by the duke 


frequently ſhewn rigorous methods to be no leſs 


of Burgundy, to th: number of ten or twelve 7 
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{xy V. ſand, ran to their arms. One part inveſted the Ba- 
i! 1413. {tile, the other, under the conduct of a certain ſur— 
geon, named Jean de Troye, came before the Dau- 
Im. Fad. phin's palace, who, little expecting a commotion of 
vo. IX. this nature, found no other remedy but to appear at 
Kc. the window to try if he could appeaſe them; but 
all to very little purpoſe. Having forced open the 
doors of his palace, they ruſhed into the apartments, 
and carried off more than twenty perſons, whom 
they charged with corrupting his youth, and drag- 
ged them to priſon. On the other hand, the go- 
vernor of the Baſtile, being ſeized with tear, deli- 
vered up the fortreſs to the duke of Burgundy, who, 
in ſpite of the Dauphin's efforts, continued maſter 
of the government. It was during theſe troubles, 
which happened in March 1413, that Henry IV 
died in England, and his fon, Henry V, aſcended 
the throne. 
While the new King was imployed in ſettling hi; 
affairs at home, the cumbnitiors in France were re- 
newed. At the end of April, the ſeditiovs took a 
fancy to wear on their heads white co pouciu's, as a 
badge of diſtinction. Jean de Troye, in Ge front 
of an armed mob, brought one of thoſe noods to 
the Dauphin, who durſt not refuie it. The King 
himſelf happening to be in the ſtreet, going to thc 
church of Notre-Dame, was allo obliged, by thc ſe- 
ditious, to take a white capouch : nor did thei in- 
ſolence ſtop there. Two days after, their leader 
carve to the palace of St. Pol, where the King lodg- 
ed: there, in preſence of the whole court, he un- 
dertook to juſtify the impriſonment of the Dauphiu's 
officers 3 and added, there were ſtill at court many 
others who equally merited chaſtiſoment. At the 
lame time, without regarding the iutreaties of the 
Dauphin, or even thoſe of the King himſelf, he 
ſeized a great number of lords and ladies, and hur- 


and the duke of Burgundy. There is ſcarce any HNRV V. 
room ſor doubt, that the duke had then formed a Ax 1414. 
deſign to make a league with the King of England.. 
We ſliall hereafter ſce much plainer proofs of this 

matter. However, this ſcheme was not ſo ſpecdily 

put in execution. Probably, the duke had no other 

intent than to ſ-cure the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, in 

caſe he ſhoul be preſſed as he was in the reign of 

Henry IV. Otherwiſc, he judged it not very ne- 

ceſſary to haſten the concluſion of this affair. | 

Whatever his deſign was, Henry thought he Henry ſends 
ſhould not neglect ſo favorable an opportunity to an embaſly 
ſoment troubles in France, whereot he might make te Faris. "1 
lome advantage. For that purpoſe, he ſhortly af- oo 1 : 
ter ſent an embaſſy * to Paris. Their public in- p. 34, 36, 
ſtructions were, to preſs the court of France to ob- 37, Kc. 
ſerve, better than hitherto, the twenty-cight years 
truce, Secondly, to confirm the ſame or make a 
new truce. Laſtly, they had power to adjuſt all 
the differences between England and France. 

Moſt probably, one of Henry's motives in ſending 
tins emvaſiy, was to be perfectly informed of the 
poſture of ailairs in that kingdom. But his chief 
aim was to conclude with the duke of Burgund 
the allizi.ce propoſcc by that Prince. This cvi- p. 34- 
Gently appears by a fourth conimiſſion, impowering 
them to ſign an alliance between him and the 
duke, and between ther eſpective dominions. It 
cannot therefore be de ce, that the provoſt of St. 
Donas laid the fount': i of this negociation in his 
lirſt Journey to Luton, This was tranſacted in 
July, 1413. 

The next month fr uced a great alteration in A new revo- 
the affairs of France, much to Henry's advantage. lution in the 
The Orleans party, at whoſe head were the duke of court of. 
Orleans the Kings nepizew, the duke of Berry his 1 5 
uncle, the duke of Bourbon, the duke of Alenſon, P. 33, 54 


ried them away to ſeveral priſons : nor was even the , the counts d' Eu and Vendome, were approached 


Queen's brother, Lewis of Bavaria, ſpared. 

King, not able to withſtand the torrent, was forcer] 

to conſent that ſome of the priſoners ſhould be pro- 

ſecuted, and to go to Paris, in 2 white hood, there 

to regiſter certain edits demanded by the ſeditious. 

The Dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the 
ſactious, or rather by his father-in-law the duke of 
Burgundy, their private director, could not bear to 

remain in a ſituation ſo contrary to his temper, With- 

out indeavoring to free himſelt. The heads of the 
Orleans faction, who had been forced to fign a 

treaty which removed them from Paris and the court, 

were the only perſons from whom he could expect 

any material aſſiſtance. He therefore contrived a 

ſecret negociation with them, and, the better to 

hide his deſign, went and confered with them in 

perſon, under color of procuring a pacification be- 

tween the two parties on account of certain infrac- 

tions of the peace of Bourges. When he had won 

a party to his ſide, he ſo managed, that an agree- 

ment was concluded; and by the new treaty, ſigned 

at Pontoiſe, the Orleans party were allowed to come 

and pay their reſpects to the King at Paris. 

The duke of Mean while, the duke of Burgundy, judging by 
Sy the Dauphin's former attempt what he was to expect 
Rik o from him, had reſolved to ſecure aſſiſtance in caſe 
Rym. Fed. Of need. To that end, he had, as earl of Flan- 
Vol. IX. ders, in June, ſent embaſſadors to England; of 
* 27+ whom Ralph provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges was 
chief, under pretence of renewing the treaty of com- 

merce between the Engliſh and Flemings : but, in 

July. reality, to propoſe an alliance with Henry, This 
Ibid. p. 34. appears by the King's commiſſion, at the ſame time 
to the biſhop. of. St. David's, and the car | of War- 

wick, to conclude a perſonal alliance between him 
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The Paris, purſuant to the liberty given them. 


At the 
ſame time, the Dauphin had, by his intrigues, 
gained great numbers of the citizens who pro- 
miſe to aſſiſt him: whereupon he ordered his 
friends to take arms, and marched about the ſtreets 
of Paris, at the head of thirty thouſand men. The 
conlternation of the oppoſite party was fo great, 
that they quitted the Louvre, the 'Town-houſe, and 
the Baſtilc, of which they were in poſſeſſion, with- 
ot offering to make tlie lcaſt reſtance. The duke The duke of 
of Burgundy perceiving, it W. not in his power to Burgundy 
reſiſt the torrent, and withal dreading the ar- es. 
rival of the Orleans party, who were not far off, 
choſe to retire into Flanc ers. | | 

No ſooner was this prince gone; but the Orleans Edits againſt 
faction became uppermoit at court, without the him. 
Dauphin's reaping the levit advantage. The King, 
being then in one ot his beſt intervals, aſſumed the 
government, and took inch ſtrong affection to his 
nephew the. duke of Claus, that he ſuftered him- 
ſelf to be wholly guided by his counſels. The young 
duke improving this advantage, cauſed diverſe 
edicts to be publiſhed againſt the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and procured, that ihe authors of the former ſe- 
dition ſhould be proſecute, ſeveral of whom were 
executed. | | 

Soon after, the embaſſadors of France and Eng- Truce be- 
land, meeting at Lelingham in Picardy to negociate tween the two 
a peace, agreed, that the truce ſhould be invio- owns: 


Jably obſerved till the Erſt of June next inſuing *, Smt 


During this negociation, the Engliii deputies inti- the Scots were 
| mated, that the King their. maſter expected France included. 


ſhould reſtore whatever, was tahen irem England, Rage Fan. 
ſince the treaty of 3 Thi, was, in effect, — ” ei 

the cauſe of the war which had ubliſted ever ſince fit demands 
| | : of Henry. 
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ſhop of St David's; Richard Beanchamp, earl of Warwick ; William le Zouc! e. licutenant governor of 
Calais; Henry, lord Scrope Ralph Grenchurſt, doctor of laws; and Richard Holme. Rym. Fad. Vol: IX. p. 34. 
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Iv V. the violation of that treaty, and this demand _ 
An” 14. tainad nothing extraordinary. However, the court 
ok France, having flattered themſelves, that, aſter 
the death of Edward III, the Kings of England 
would think no more of proſecuting their preten- 
ſions, were extremely alarmed at this declaration. 
The poſture of their affairs made them juſtly appre- 
Embaſſy Tom henſi ve of the renewal of the war. For this reaſon, 


France. the archbiſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d' Albret, 
1 and one of the King's ſecretaries, named Col, were 
» . 


inſtantly diſpatched away to London, under pre- 
tence of indeavoring to make peace, hut in reality 
to diſcover Henry's intentions. Theſe embaſſadors 
arrived at London, in October, and had only 
power to prolong the truce, for juſt what time they 
themſelves thought proper. 
The King of While they were in England, the court of 
—_ ＋ France continued their proſecutions againſt the 
3 Bur- duke of Burgundy and his adherents, many of whom 
gundy. ſuffered by the hand of the executioner. Lewis 
d' Anjou, King of Sicily, who had with him a 
daughter of the duke of Burgundy, affianced to his 
eldeſt ſon, reproachfully ſent her back to her father: 
He gives his and ſoon after, he gave one of his daughters in mar- 
daughter to riage to Charles count of Ponthieu, the King's third 
Charles, third fon, who was not yet full thirteen years of age. No- 
8 of the thing could have happened more fatal to France 
* than was this marriage. The young prince, from 
thence forwards, eſpouſing the intereſt, and par- 
taking of the __— of the King his father-in-law, 
became the duke of Burgundy's avowed enemy. At 
the ſame time, he drew on himſelf the hatred of that 
duke, who, tho? in exile, had ſtill a powerful party 
in the kingdom. This reciprocal animoſity, which 
continually increaſed, was the occaſion of many 
calamities to France. 
The duke of. Mean while, the Dauphin, receiving no benefit 
Burgundy of. from the late revolution at court, could not, with- 
fers his aſſiſt- Out extreme concern, fee the duke of Orleans at the 
ance to the head of affairs, while himſelf was without credit, and 
— 1 like a priſoner in the Louvre, where he was narrow- 
ly obſerved, This conſtraint being inſupportable 
to a Prince of his character, he willingly gave ear 
to the duke of Burgundy's offer of his beſt aſſiſtance, 
to place in the ſtation whereto, by his birth, he was 
intitled. They therefore made between them a 
fort of league to expel the duke of Orleans from 
He approach- court. The duke of Burgundy having thus ſecured 
es Paris. the Dauphin, approachea Paris at tne head of ai, 
army, pretending his deſign was to free the Dau 
phin, his ſon-in-law, from reſtraint. He was per- 
ſuaded that Paris would declare in his favor, bui 
ſuch good order was taken that there was not th: 
leaſt motion. During theſe tranſactions, King 
Charles, who for ſome time had relapſed into one © 
his uſual fits, recovering his ſenſes, publiſhed again! 
the duke of Burgundy a thundering edict, ttilirg 
him traitor and enemy of the ſtate, This edict, 
Joined to the {mall hopes he now had that Paris 
would declare for him, prevailed with the duke to 
return into Flanders. Let us, for a moment, leave the 
affairs of France (which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion 
to reſume, being the principal topic of this reign) 
in order to caſt our eyes towards the tranſactions ot 
England in the begining of the year 1414. 
3 In the preceding reign, ſome mention was made 
of the two attempts of the commons, to ſtrip the 
clergy of great part of their revenues, tho? without 
* ſucceſs, The eccleſiaſtics could not but perſuade 
themſelves, that all this was no other than the fruit of 
the novel Lollardian doctrine 3 and it is more than 


An edict a- 
gainſt him. 


He retires. 
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barely probable, that this was one of the main ca 

of thair kiered to theſe pretended heretics. F 7 = ry 
ſame reaſon, in the late convocation, they had re- 1414 
ſolved to uſe the moſt violent means to extirpate a 

hereſy to them ſo detaſtable. Oldcaſtle, a perſon 

of a very worthy family, and uncommon merit * 

was deſtined to be the firſt victim, for a terror to 

the whole ſect: but, by extraordinary good fortune 

he had eſcaped out of the hands of thoſe his impla. 

cable enemies. It was not without being exceſſively 
mortified, that the archbiſhop heard the King ſay, 

he approved not of rigorous methods: but that 

Prince plainly enough evidenced himſelf, to be really 

of that ſentiment, ſince, after Oldcaſtle's eſcape, he 

took not the leaſt care to have him purſued and ap. 
prehended. It was manifeſt, that fo long as 4 

King held in this moderate diſpoſition, the eccleſi- 

aſtics could not ever, without great difficulty, have 

it in their power to gratify their ſpleen upon the 
heretics. It was therefore their intereſt, that the 

King ſhould have other ſentiments more conformable 

to the inhuman zeal wherewith church-men are ge- 

nerally animated. To that end, nothing was more 
conducive than to make him believe, that the Lol- 

lards had a deſign upon his perſon, and were forming 
conſpiracies to over-turn the ſtate : and to this good 

work that pious body, without loſs of time, moſt 
ſtrenuouſly applied itſelf. The late proclamation 

againſt thoſe pretended heretics aſſembling, ſoon 
turniſhed their enemies with a fair opportunity. The The Lollark 
Lollards, notwithſtanding the proclamation, conti- accuſed of 
nued their meetings, tho? with all poſſible ſecreſy. conſpiring a. 
As they durſt not aſſemble in houſes, for fear ot beirg — the 
diſcovered, they commonly choſe ſome unfrequented e 
place in the country, to worſhip God after their 

own method. A party of them determining to meet 

without one of the gates of London, in a place called 

St. Giles's fields, which was then covered with 

buſhes, were, as 1s frequently the caſe in affairs of 

that kind, betrayed by falſe brethren. This diſco- 

very furniſhed their inſiduous enemies, the oppor- 

tunity for which they ſo paſſionately thirſted. The Wallinghan, 
King was then at Eltham, about ſeven miles from 
London, whither he was retired to keep his Chriſt- The King is 
maſs. Little dreaming of any ſuch matter as a told twenty 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon, he was ſuddenly, to- „ a 
wars night, told, that Oldcaſtle was at St. Giles's ana Gow ti 
with twenty thouſand of his ſectaries: and it was | 
farther infinuated, „that their deſign was to kill 

„ the King, the Princes his brothers, and all the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal who were not their 
friends.“ Nothing was more improbable than 

hat twenty thouſand men ſhould aſſemble at the 

very gates of London, without being obſerved : 

and it was ſtill more unlikely that Oldcaſtle, a very 
experienced warrior, ſhould chuſe St. Giles's fields, 
overgrown as they were with buſhes and ſhrubs, for 

the rendezvous of his forces. Nevertheleſs, the | 
news was confirmed by ſo many circumſtances, that He believes 
the King could not but credit the report. He in- * 
ſtantly drew together what ſoldiery he could poſſibly 

raiſe, and ordered the gates of London to be ſhut, 

left the populace ſhould go and join the rebels f. 

As he was by nature extremely prompt and bold, He goes to 
he reſolved to attack them before they had tho- attack them. 
roughly concerted their meaſures. Towards mid- Wallingian 
night he arrive at the place ſpecified, where find- 
ing about eighty or a hundred perſons, they were 
treated as enemies; at leaſt twenty of them were 
killed on the ſpot, and about ſixty raken. Unhap- 
pily they had brought arms with them for their de- 


* He was made ſherif of Herefordſhire in 8 Henry IV. and 


11, 12, 14, of that King's reign. He was ſent beyond-ſea with the earl of Arundel to aid the duke of Burgundy againſt the 
French. He married the niece and heir of Henry lord Cobham, and for that reaſon took the title of lord Cobham. Dugdale's 


Baron. Vol. II. p. 67. | 


ft Walftngham obſerves, that if the King had not made as of this precaution, no leſs than'fiſty thouſand perſons of all ſorts, 
would have been ready to come to the aſſiſtance of the Lollards. p. 386. 
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had ſummons to parliament among the barons of the realm, in 


fenſe, 
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eu V. ſenſe, in caſe they ſhould be inſulted by their per- | to murder him, with all the royal family and great HENRY V. 
be 1414. ſecutors: and very probably it was this which main- | men of the kingdom, at the very time they perti- An* 1414 
S— ly contributed towards convincing the King of their . 


The depoſi- 


[ollards- 
ym. Fad. 


Vol. IX. p. 
129. 
Walüngh. 


Rm, Fad. 
Vol. IX. p. 
139, 170, 
100. 


there being any other leader in his ſtead. 


ill deſigns : not that this alone would have been ſuf- 
ficient to perſuade him that they had really con- 
ſpired againſt him, if, among thoſe who were 
taken, there had not been ſome who, gained hy 

romiſes, or awed threats, confeſſed whatever 
was deſired. They ſaid, „ their intent was to kill 
« the King, and the Princes his brothers, with 
« moſt of the lords 3 and temporal; in 
hopes that the confuſion, wherein the Kingdom 
« muſt needs be after ſuch a maſſacre, would 
ce prove favorable to their religion.“ Some de- 
1 85 « that, after the murder of the King and 
% Princes, they deſigned to make Oldcaſtle regent 
« of the realm, and that the conſpiracy was form- 
« ed wholly by that nobleman's direction. In 
truth, it is ſcarcely conceivable, how ſo judicious 
a Prince as Henry could fufter himſelf to be im- 
poſed on by fo groſs a fiction. Had he actually 
tound twenty thouſand men in arms at St. Giles's, 
as he was made believe, the preſumption would 
have been very ſtrong ; but that eighty, or a hun- 
dred men, among whom there was not a ſingle 
perſon of any figure or diſtinction, ſhould have con- 
trived ſuch a project, carries not with it even the 
leaſt face of probability. Beſide, he himſelf knew 
fir John Oldcaſtle to be a man of ſenſe, and yet 
nothing was more prepoſterouſly extravagant than 
the wild ſcheme fathered upon him; a ſcheme 
which it was ſuppoſed he was to execute with a 
handful of men, without being preſent himſelf, and 
without its being known where he was, or without 
How- 
ever, the King deemed him guilty, and, in that 
belief, promiſed five hundred marks to the perſon 
who diſcovered him, a thouſand marks to him who 
ſeized him, and, if it ſhould be any city or town, 
perpetual exemption from all taxes or impoſts “. 
It 1s not unlikely, however, that the King became 
afterwards ſenſible of the falſity of this imputation; 
and what makes me think fo is this: in the firſt 
place, how ſtrict inquiry ſoever was made through- 
out the realm, to diſcover the accomplices of this 
pretended conſpiracy, not a ſingle perſon could be 
found beſide thoſe taken at St. Giles's: yet nothing 
is more certain than that, to execute ſuch a deſign 
to any purpoſe, eighty or a hundred perſons, and 
thoſe of the meaner ſort, were a number far from be- 
ing ſufficient. In the next place, even of thoſe taken 
at St. Giles's, but very few were immediately exe- 
cuted ||, while the prejudice againſt them was in 
the heigth of its vigor : all the reſt the King par- 


ah 


doned, Thirdly, we find in Rymer's Fœdera, 


not only a general amneſty for all the Lollards, but 
likewiſe ſeveral particular. pardons granted to ſome 
who were condemned, tho? they conſtantly perſevered 


in denying the fact. It would not have been any 


great novelty for the King to have pardoned cri- 
minals who acknowledged themſelves guilty ; but 
it is very unuſual with Sovereigns to forgive ſuch 
a crime in contumacious offenders, who, by ob- 
ſtinately perſiſting in the denial of what their ſen- 
tence preſumes them convicted of, render them- 


| ſelves unworthy of mercy. Hereto I ſhall ſubjoin, 


that clemency was not Henry's favorite virtue 3 on 
the contrary, he leaned very much to the ſide of 


ſeverity, as by ſeveral inſtances of his reign will ap- 


wok What likelihood therefore is there, that this 
rince ſhould pardon perſons convicted of deſigning 
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naciouſly denied the fact for which they were con 
demned, had he really believed them guilty ? Laſt- 
ly, the principles of the Lollards were far from al- 
lowing ſuch barbarities. It is therefore more than 
barely probable, that this accuſation was forged 
purely to render the Lollards otious in Henry's eyes, 
in order to obtain his licenſe for their perſecution, 
and that the King himſelf, after his firſt prejudice 
was removed, became ſenſible of its falfity. It 
muſt, however, be allowed, that in all thete par- 
dons, he always ſuppoſed the crime to be proved]; but 
there was a neceſſity of ſuppoſing the crime, in or- 
der to grant the requeſted pardon. In February, Death of 
1414, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, archbiſhop 
went to render account to God for all the innocent Arundel. 
blood which he had cauſed to be ſhed. He was Chicheley 
ſucceeded by Henry Chicheley, biſhop of St. Da- ſucceeds. 
vids: but the Lollards were no gainers by this Walſingham. 
change, he being no leſs inveterate againſt them 
than was his predeceſſor. | 

L left the archbiſhop of Bourges and the conſtable Honey de. 
d'Albret at London, where they ſoon difcovered mands the re- 
the King's deſigns. The commiſſioners, who treat- eſtabliſhment 
ed with them, did, in Henry's name, demand of the treaty 
whatever had been taken from England fince the 4 en 

. | ym. Vad. 

treaty of Bretigny. The French replied, they had Vol. 1x. p. 
no inſtructions upon that ſubject. They however 102, 103, 
propoſed, as of themſelves, a method by them 149. 
Judged proper, to procure a peace between the two 
Monarchs. This was a marriage between the King gp. of one 
of England and Catherine, the youngeſt of the verlost 
daughters of King Charles VI. This Princeſs had daughters to 
four ſiſters, of whom one was a nun, and the other Henry. 
o_ 2 : it was therefore ſhe alone whom they 
could offer to King Henry. This propoſal was not : 
wholly rejected. Notmih/tanding Lorry ſhould in- ny 


ſents to it. 


fiſt on the reſtitution he demanded, as being the Ibid. p. 91, 


ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual way to a ſolid peace, 149, 150, 

what the French embaſſadors offered not being in- 106, 182 

conſiſtent with the ſaid reſtitution, he thought he 

might accept it without any prejudice to himſelf: 

but as the embaſſadors had not ſufficient powers to 

treat on this affair, it was only agreed, that the truce Iruce pro- 

ſhould be prolonged to the 2d of February 1415. longed. 
Immediately after the departure of the French January. 

agents, Henry ſent five into France, to continue Macs foils 


the negociation begun at London, concerning the embaſfadors 


reſtitution and marriage. Thoſe his deputies were to France. 
impowered, in the King's name, to promiſe he p. 103. 
would not ingage in any other marriage-treaty till 
the 15th of May ; and that they might prolong 
the term in caſe they judged it neceſſary. 5 
The French court not thinking the powers of Another ein. 
theſe embaſſadors tufficient, Charles wrote to Henry, baſſy. Ibid. 
that if he would depute other commiſſioners, with P. 32 
fuller powers, he would hear them very willingly. 
On this letter, Henry 8 five more, all 
eminent for their birth and 4 namely, the 
biſhop of Norwich, the earls of Porſet, Warwick, 
Saliſbury, and the lord Grey. 12 | 
Theſe embaſſadors immediately entered into con- Henry's de- 
ference with King Charles's commiſſioners, the chief mands. . 
of whom was the duke of Berry his uncle. They P. 23, 2%. 
at firſt demanded the kingdom of France for their EImham 
maſter, by virtue of his right, as heir of Edward III. Walfin gart. 
But after a ſhort pauſe, they added, I hat being 
« yery ſenſible their demand might cauſe ſome dii- 
« guſt, they would make another, with a prote- 
&« ſtation however that it ſhould not be prejudicial 


And befide, any perſon, by whoſe means or advice he 
Rymer's Feed. Vol: IX. 


| Sir Roger Acton, with twenty eight more, were hanged and buried in St. Giles's fields. 
Oldcaſtle eſcaped out of the tower, as we obſerved, and fled to Wales, 


No 38. Vol. I. 
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could be ſeized or arreſted, was to have five hundred marks. 


Fox. Hall, fol. 35. Sir John 
where he lived upwards of four years. Bale, fol. 49. 
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Hewgy V. „ to the rights of their Sovereign.” Then they [willing to reſign ſo many fine and rich provinces, Hxxg v. 
Ax' 1414. limited their demands to the ſubſequent articles: whereof he was rightfully poſſeſſed, the King of Ay k 


; England ought to deſiſt from any farther demands. 1414, 
N en ere Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, IV. As for: the marriage, x on downs — N — 
en The * el 1 over the earldom of 8 9 5 4 4 ay 
anders, and duchy Of Bretagne. . 7 
III. Whatever Nane held in Guienne. ve Tot andre CHOU Crowns: 


IV. Whatever had been conceded to Edward | Theſe demands and anſwers were the ſubje& of 
the third by the treaty of Bretigny. diverſe: conferences, which laſted many days, but 
V. The whole country poſtelled by France be- of which it would be tedious to relate the parti- 
tween the Somme and Gravelin. culars. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the embaſſa- 
| VI. Laſtly, That all thoſe countries ſhould be | dors of England at length reduced all their demands 
| reſigned to the King of England in full ſovereignty, | to the treaty of Bretigny, and a million of crowns 


| to hold them as neighbor, and not as vaſſal of the | for the Princeſs's portion“. But as the French 


| | crown of France. {till thought this ſum exorbitant, the Engliſh inti- 
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Before any anſwer was returned to theſe demands, 
the duke of Berry carneſtly preſſed the embaſſadors 
to begin with the negociation of the marriage, at- 


firming it to be the proper means to ſettle a ſolid | 


and laſting peace between the two kingdoms. He 
even offered a very conſiderable dowry for the 


| mated, that it might be- leſſened on the condition, 

that if rwo ſons ſhould proceed from this marriage, 
the youngeſt ſhould have Montrevil and Ponthieu 
in full ſovereignty. But to this- the French return- 
ed no anſwer, and the conference ended the thir- 
teenth of March 1414. | 


a xp While this affair was negociating at Paris, the Th Hes 
Princeſs Catherine; but the Engliſh would conſider |: CS 'S rn li 
the marriage only as a Buy 2m and not as the e 85 be kim! fe nn MS up 2 we bi 
foundation of the peace. For this reaſon they in- 8 8 Hm capa ec) hd Wal 


ſiſted on firſt ſettling the terms of peace, before 
any mention of the marriage. In ſhort, atter many 
diſputes on both ſides, the Engliſh embaſſadors 
confined themſelves to the three tollowing articles, 


to which they required à poſitive anſwer, before piegne, which the duke had ſeized. Burgundy was, 


any other buſineſs ſhould be entered upon. 
They demanded ; 


I. All in general which had been given up to 


England by the great peace 3 that 1s, by the treaty 
of Bretigny. 


II. One half of Provence, with the earldoms of 


Beaufort and Nogent. 


III. The fix hundred thouſand crowns, which re- 
mained unpaid of King John's ranſom. 


With regard to the marriage, they faid plainly, 
the King their maſter would never eſpouſe the Prin- 
ceſs Catherine, except he was fecure of a firm and 
laſting peace with King Charles: that beſide, as 


the offers hitherto made were very inconſiderable, | 
they had no power to treat upon that affair: that 


therefore it would not only be truitleſs to talk of the 


marriage, hut moreover they durſt not meddle with | 


that article, before they had agreed on the others. 
They however added, that, in hopes more reaſon- 
able offers would be made, they were willing to 
ſpeak their thoughts ; that no leſs could be offered 
with the Princeſs, than two millions of gold crowns, 

A few days after, the duke of Berry delivered 


them a writing, containing the offers of France, in 


order to a peace, with the anſwers to their demands; 
namely, 


I. That the King of France offered Agenois, 
Baſadois, part-of Auch, Perigord, Eſcarre, Oleron, 


Bigorre, Saintonge beyond the Charente, Quercy 


(Montauban excepted, with all the country between 
the Tarn and the Aveiron) Angoumois and Ro- 
vergne. : in GI 18888 


as an enemy to his perſon and government, he re- 
ſolved to make war upon him. To that end, 


after which he became maſter of Soiſſons and Com- 


at that juncture, very little able to oppoſe him, by 
reaſon the Flemings refuſed to ſerve againſt France, 
which gave the duke of Bourbon opportunity of 


with a return of his lunacy. This accident afforded 
the duke leiſire to put a ſtrong gariſon into Arras. 


there was none to oppoſe him in that his indiſ- 
putable right. Whether. that Prince had fome 


or did not regard him ſince he had no farther need 
of him, he carried the King his father before Arras, 
which place he deſigned to have beſieged 3 but got 
thither too late: ſo well had that fortreſs been pro- 


counteſs of Hainault, the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter, 
and perhaps the Dauphin's private ve occa- 
ſioned a pacification to be granted to the duke, tho? 
on hard conditions. By this peace, which was ſigned 
towards the cloſe of September, a pardon vas in- 
deed conceded to the ſaid Prince.z but from this 
amneſty, no leſs than five hundred of his friends and 
partiſans, were excepted, _ | | 
It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that all his adherents 
ſhould remove from court, and himſelf not come 
there, except ſent for with. the conſent of the 
council, by letters under the great ſeal. . Final- 
ly, that the King's banners ſhould be planted. on 
the walls of Arras. 85 


reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the duke of Burgundy, 


Mezerai. 


being determined to command his army in perſon; Charles wn 
he went and took the Oriflamme ＋ at St. Dennis, againſt him; 


taking Bapaume allo. It was not intended to ſtop and falls ino 
there; but, happily for him, the King was ſeized one of his fi. 


King Charles, not in a condition to act, his ſon The Dauyhin 
the Dauphin took poſſeſſion of the regency, as is regent. 


vided, that it was not eaſily to be reduced. The He grants the 
difficulties of that ſiege, the ſollicitations of the duke a peace: 


C DOI= During the preparations in France for this war, Several nego- 
II. That the King could hot diſpoſe of Provence, | the duke of Burgundy, greatly embaraſſed by rea- 2 | 
ſince he was not the poſſeſſor, nor had contributed | ſon of the obftinacy of the F lemings, ſent into duke of Bur- 
to the putting it in the hands of the preſent poſ- 


ith 
England the provoſt of St. Donas, to renew the Nu, 1 

ſeſſors. | 
III. That ſince, for the fake of peace, he was 


— . pre — 
- 


treaty begun with Henry. This agent had power Rym. Fed. 
not only to conclude an alliance between the King Vol. ** 
| | | p. 130, 139% 


— 
— 9 — 
7 


yy — 
— 7 


Fach of theſe crowns was to amount to half an Engliſh noble; about nine ſhillings of our preſent money. The French 
offered eight hundred thouſand. See Rymer's Feed. Vol. IX. p. 214. a 

_ + A ſtandard, fo called from being made of a ſilk ſtuff, of a gold and flame color. It was depoſited in the abbey of St. Dennis, 
and was uſed to be put by the abbot into the hands of the defender of that monaſtery. The earls of Pontoiſe, or Vexin, had the 
honor of carrying it, as protectors of this monaſtery. Lewis VI. was the firſt who, as earl of Vexin, cauſed the Oriflamme to 


be carried in his armies, which was continued by his ſucceſſors *till the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of Paris under Charles 
the ſeventh ; who, aiter freeing himſelf of them, brought in the uſe of the white coronet, which, ſince that time, has been the 
chief banner of France. Du Cange. | 


—— ̃ͤ — —  — 
— — ' — —e— 
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few, V. and duke, but alſo to treat concerning the King's 


Aw 1414. marriage with the Princeſs Catherine. In all ap- 
— päaarance, the duke deſired the King's aſſiſtance to 
put him in poſſeſſion of the government of France, 
and then undertook to accompliſh the projected 
marriage to the ſatisfaction of his beneſactor. This 
diſcovers what were then the intentions of that 
Prince : inſomuch that what Mezerai fays, is not 
without foundation, viz. That the arms of the 
Englhſh were drawn into France by ſuch as were 
traitors to their country, For ſome ſpace of time, 
this negociation was interrupted by the peace of 
Arras. 
hey tries to However, 22 ſtill perſevered in his reſolu- 
ake advan- tion of improving the advantages promiſed him by 
vge ofthe the ſituation of the affairs in France. He compre- 
wobl in pended that, at the very utmoſt, he ſhould have to 
"i deal with only half the ſtrength of the kingdom, 
and the other halt would even make a diverſion in 
his favor. Beſide, he ſaw a near proſpect of con- 
cluding very ſhortly with the duke of Burgundy an 
He calls a advantagious alliance : and, therefore, without far- 
rarliament at ther delay, he aſſembled the parliament at Leiceſ- 
Leiceler. ter the thirtieth of April, to have their approba- 
Walingham. tion of his deſign, and obtain the neceſſary aids to 
accompliſh ſo great an undertaking. It mult be 
obſerved, that the writs were iſſued in March, 
while the provoſt of St. Donas was at London, 
State againſt The parliament being met, the clergy, never 
the Lollards. ceaſing their inveteracy againſt the Lollauds, did, 
halal. Stat. by their emiſſaries, move not only to revive, but 
even to aggravate the ſtatutes againſt heretics: but, 
on this occaſion, however, they were pretty near 
becoming the dupes of their implacability. The 
project formed by the commons, in the late reign, 
againſt the eccleſiaſtics, had twice miſcarried thro 
the exceſs of zeal expreſſed by Wickliſf's diſciples 
in this affair. The clergy tak ing advantage of this 
bare- faced animoſity, had inſinuated to the late King, 
«© That a propoſal of ſuch a nature could not pro- 
c ceed but from heretics, wherewith the hn 
« commons ſwarmed; and that it was with the 
« clergy's ruin that they ſought to lay a foundation 


« for the deſtruction of the catholic religion.” 


For this reaſon Henry IV ſtrenuoufly oppoſed 
it, and withal fo imperiouſly, that he thereby gave 
great offenſe to the commons: and therefore, not- 
withſtanding even ſuch of the members as were not 
in any wiſe friends to Wickliff's doctrine joined 
in the project, yet they could not poſſibly prevent 
the over-tervent zeal of the Lollards from putting 
inſuperable obſtructions to the execution. Never- 
theleſs, ſpite of their former ill ſucceſs, the pro- 
jectors had not abſolutely deſiſted from their pre- 
tenſions: they were only determined on taking a 
different courſe, in order to avoid the inconveni- 
ence which had twice rendered the ſcheme unſuc- 
ceſsful. To that effect, when a motion was made 
in the houfe of commons for new ſtatutes againſt 
the Lollards, thoſe who before oppoſed it, readily 
came into it all, without giving the propoſers the 
trouble of ſolliciting *. At this the clergy appeared 
exceedingly well pleaſed, The pulpits every where 
reſounded the praiſes of this pious aſſembly. It 
was not a lack-learning, illiterate parliament, like 
that of 1404, but it was the wiſeſt, tho moſt zea- 


E 


of 


ſtruction: for that was the idea they gave of the 
ſcheme laid for diminiſhing the church-mens large 


lous for religion, that ever aſſembled ſince the be- HV V. 
| gining of the monarchy. In reality, nothing could An” 
be more conformable to the wiſhes of the clergy, wy 


than the act paſſed on this occaſion. It was enact- 
ed, that all the magiſtrates of the kingdom, from 
the lord-chancellor down to the meaneſt perſon in 
a public office, ſhould be {worn to uſe their utmoſt 
power to extirpate heretics, and aſſiſt the prelates 
in the execution of ſo good, fo pious a deſign +. 
This act was no fooner paſſed, but a violent per- 
{ecution was raiſed againſt the Lollards. Several 
periſhed alive in the flames. Some left the King- 
dom, and others abjured their religion, to eſcape 
the torments for them prepared. 


But ſoon after, with regard to the eccleſiaſtics, The com- 
the ſcene was ſtrangely altered. 


lo zealous for religion, ſhould project its utter de- ie tfe 


revenues. And yet, thoſe very con: mons, who had, 
lo lately and fo very authentically, ſcreened them- 
ſelves from all ſuſpicion of hereſy, willing to com- 
ply with the King's demand of. a ſubſidy, preſented 
to him an addreſs, intreating him to make ſeizure 
on the incomes of the cccleliaftics. This addreſs 
was founded on the fame conſiderations as that 
which had been ꝓreſented to the late King for the 
lame purpoſe. The addreſſers inſiſted, that the re- 
venues of the clergy would be abundantly better im- 
ployed in maintaining and ſupporting the nobility, 
colleges, and hoſpitals F. This, to the clergy, was 


a moſt aſtoniſhing ſtroke, and the rather becauſe 


after the late act, then actually in execution, there 
was not the leaſt color for repreſenting the com- 
mons as heretical, or ſavorers of hereſy. | | 
The King himſelf, who was entering; upon a The King 


heavy war, believed, or feigned to believe, there ſeems to ap. 
was a neceſſity for complying with the requeſts of Prove of the 


ctition, 
the commons. As the royal revenue muſt thereby P. 


be very conſiderably augmented, that conſideration 
did not a little induce him to liſten to a propoſal 
ſo advantageous. | 


The dignthed eccleſiaſtics, conſcious of the cer- The clergy 
tainty of their ruin, incaſe they did not ſpeedily find ſeck to divert 


ſorne ſhelter againſt the impending. tempeſt, met the blow. 
to conſult about means to avert, or at leaſt to ſlacken 
it as much as poſſible. After varicus diſputes on 
this momentous topic, they came to theſe two re- 
ſolut ions. 
wealth to the King, in order to fave the reſt. The two rcſolu- 
ſecond, to divert the King's. thoughts from dome- dens. 

ſtic affairs, by ingaging him in a foreign war, 

which might afford him full imployment. The 

frequent embaſſies from Paris to London, and from 

London to Paris, making them conclude, the King 

was meditating ſome enterpriſe. againſt France, 

they reſolved to excite him, to the utmoſt of their 

power, to carry war into that kingdom. Agree- 

able to this their ſcheme, the archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury, who undertook: to be ſpokeſman, told 

him, That the motion of the houſe of commons, 

«© which ſeemed advantageous to the crown, was 

ce not ſo in reality: that, in caſe their project was 

« executed, the church's revenues would be put to 

„ uſes utterly unprofitable to the King in partt- 


1 ings, it was enacted, That whoever read the ſcriptures in Engliſh, ſhould forfeit land, chatels, goods, and 
life, wor oe Bom w Beer heretics to God, enemies to the crown, e ads to the ſtate; that they ſhould not have the _— 
fit of any ſanctuary, and that if they continued obſtinate, or relapſed after pardon, they ſhould firil be hanged for treaſon again 
the King, and then burned for hereſy againſt God. Bale, p. 46. T. E, mham, p. 33. Livius F — WE = pp 

+ And that all perſons convict of herely, and left to the ſecular power, ſhould torfett all their lands an goo sto #6 8: P 

They remonſtrated, that the temporalities of the religious and ſpiritual perſons in England, amounted to bios | ar re 
and twenty-two thouſand marks yearly, and would ſuffice to maintain fitteen earls, fifteen hunwed knights, ſix thouſan 125 5 
dred eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals, and twenty thouſand pounds be brought yeary into the King's treaſury ; an Got, 1 
ſide the aforeſaid ſum, diverſe religious houſes poſſeſſed as many temporalities as would maintain fitteen thoutand prieſts an 
elerks, allowing to each ſeven marks annually. Hall's Chron. fol. 3 5. Goodwin's Hen. V. P. 42. 


« cular, 


1414. 


, They little ima-— mons petition 
gined, that the very perſons who lately appeared the King to 


church-lards. 


The firlt was, to, reſign part of their They come td 
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cular, and which in time might become inex- 
An” 1414. © preſſibly detrimental to the Sovereign: that by 
LY «<« augmenting the number and opulency of the no- 
« bility, as was intended, at the ſame time would 
«© be increaſed a power which, ever ſince the foun- 
« dation of the monarchy, had continually oppoſed 
« the Sovereigns, and even brought ſome to de- 
« ſtruction : that the founding hoſpitals would ſerve 
« only to incourage people in idleneſs, when they 
% ſhould ſee ſo many houſes ready to receive them, 
« without being obliged to labor: but that the 
„ clergy, more ſincerely well- affected to the King 
« than the commons, were very willing to. give 
„ him, upon this occaſion, a ſenſible proof of 
; their zeal and attachment for his perſon, by de- 
livering up the alien priories, which being in 
number one hundred and ten, were poſſeſſed of 
<« eſtates which would conſiderably augment the 
They offer he crown revenue: that the lands appertaining to 
K ing the lands «© theſe honſes would be all his own; whereas, if 
of the alien dc the project of the commons took effect, he would 
Ha.“ << reap no advantage.“ Whether the King ſuffer- 
He accepts of ec himſelf to be perſuaded by theſe arguments, or 
the offer. thought it always adviſeable to take what the cler- 
Rym. Fed. py voluntarily offered, he accepted the propoſal: 
_ IX. and thereupon the lands of thoſe priories were given 
OE him by act of parliament, without the leaſt oppg- 
| | ſition from the clergy F. 
, Nevertheleſs the eccleſiaſtics, ſtill apprehenſive 
that, ſooner or later, Henry would have what the 
commons offered him, ſeriouſly thought of exe- 
cuting the other part of their project. For that 
purpoſe, the archbiſhop took upon him to indeavor 
perſuading the King to make war upon France. 
King Henry's natural diſpoſition, his late motions 
with regard to the affairs of France, and the 
ene 
tribute to inſpire this prelate with hope, that his 
deſign would be crowned with ſucceſs. To this 
purpoſe, having carefully labored out a proper ha- 
. he took occaſion to ſpeak it in parliament, 
the King himſelf m_ preſent. 

He began with inſinuating encomiums of the 
young monarch's virtues, ſaying, he was worthy 
to wear not the diadem of England orly, but that 
of the whole univerſe, Then addreſſing himſelf to 


'.Hengy V. << 


o 


* 


Lad 


Hall. 


« little for his majeſty's glory, to ſuffer the King 
of France uninterruptedly to injoy Normandy, 
„Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and part of Guienne, 
all theſe provinces having been wreſted from the 
„Kings of England by pure violence, and on fri- 
*« volous pretences. That it was not ſolely to 
the ſaid provinces that he had an ns a9 
right, but he might alſo very juſtly lay claim to 
the whole realm of France, as heir and ſucceſſor 
* of Edward III. Then he largely urged the rea- 
5 ſons which have been related in the reign of 
Edward. He talked of the Salic-law as a chime- 
ra, which was not grounded on any ſolid foun- 
dation, and which, being repugnant to the law 
of nature, could not be admited, even were it 
as rea] as it was imaginary. He aſſerted, that 
<6 Pepin the Short, who diſpoſſeſſed the Merovean 
„family, grounded his title on his being deſcended 


cc 


cc 


* that Hugh Capet founded his right on his de- 
* ſcent from a daughter of Lewis the Mild. He 


—— 


deſire of the whole kingdom, did all con- 


the King, he repreſented to him, “ That it was 


from Blithilda, daughter of Clothaire I, and | 


cc 
va 


added, that theſe claims and pretenſions, which 
would have been ridiculous, "hd the Salic-law = aol. 
been in force ever ſince Pharamond, were clear abs... 
* evidences of its being then unknown. That be- 

« fide, ſuch a law would be repugnant to the law 

of God himſelf, who diſpoſed in a very diffe- 

rent manner of the inheritance of Zelophehad, Num: u, 
„ in favor of his daughters. That ſeveral cele- "0 
* brated French civilians had confeſſed, that the 

« Salic-law was a contradiction, both to the law 

of God and nature (1). In fine, that the glorious 

“ ſucceſs with which God had crowned the arms of 

«© Edward III, plainly ſhewed, that God approved 

“ not this pretended law. That if afterwards he 

e permited that monarch, and his ſon the Prince 

« of Wales, to end their days before they could 

« retrieve their loſſes in France, nothing can from 

e thence be infered againſt the juſtice of their rights. 

„ That, by his judgments, the Almighty was 

c pleaſed to puniſh the ſins of the Engliſh nation, 

e but certainly never deſigned to deprive the heirs 

and ſucceſſors of Edward of their juſt and in- 

* diſputable rights to the crown of France, That 

e the interruption of the proſecution of theſe rights, 

« occaſioned by the indolence of Richard II, and 

ce the troubles of the late reign, could not be con- 

ſidered as any abſolute deſiſting. That England 

« injoying at preſent a happy calm, under the ad- 

“ miniſtration of a Prince indowed with ſo man 
excellent qualities, the relinquiſhing of theſe juſt 

„ pretenſions, would be a downright renouncing 

c all the rules of policy and prudence. That 

% moreover, the poſture of affairs in France pre- 

„ ſented an opportunity, which would in vain be 

e ſought hereafter. Finally, he exhorted the King 

« to exerciſe the talents wherewith heaven had ble? 

„ fed him, and not to continue longer in a ſtate 

ce of inaction ſo little honorable ; but that, throw- 

5e ing aſide all apprehenſion of the difficulties, he 

e ſhould prepare for fo juſt and glorious a con- 

“ queſt, which would render him the moſt for- 

% midable Potentate in Europe. He cloſed his 

ſpeech with faying, that if the King would be 

pleaſed to take in hand fo noble an enterpriſe, 

the clergy would give him a larger ſubſidy than 

« was ever granted to his predeceſſors ; nor did he 

„ queſtion but the laity were in the fame diſpo- 

«« ſition,” 

The generality of the hiſtorians pretend, that this 
harangue wrought ſuch a ſudden and wondertul 
impreſſion, that Henry from that moment deter- 
mined on proſecuting his title to the crown of France. 

But the above-hinted negociations on this ſubject, 
evidently demonſtrate this reſolution to have been 

taken before then, and that the buſineſs at preſent 

was only to obtain the parliament's approbation. 

To this the archbiſhop's ſpeech perhaps greatly The war x 
conduced : at leaſt, it is certain that the commons, gaiaii ira: 
before they brake up, approved the deſign, and ay vor _ 
granted the King a. ſubſidy of three hundred thou- LN 
ſand marks, by way of introduction: nay, it is highly King. 
probable that, on this occaſion, the archhiſnop 

acted in concert with the King, either to ſound the 
inclination of the commons, or to excite them to 

a war. Be it thus or otherwiſe, this: reſolution 
perfectly correſponding with the clergy's project, it 

is no wonder the prelate ſo ſtrenuouſly urged the ne- 

ceſſity of a war: and in effect, this affair was no 
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could have no manner of claim to the crown of France. 
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+ Tho' this act is not in the ſtatute book, it is mentioned among the patent rolls, That the commons conſidered that the 
head abbeys beyond ſea, poſſeſſing the lands and revenues of theſe alien priories, great ſums of money were carried out of the 
nation; and they foreſaw, that when the war was begun with France, all the ſubjects of England, holding lands in that king- 
dom, would be diſpoſſeſſed, they therefore made this act to diſſeize theſe foreign monaſteries of the priories alien, and veſt them 
in the Ring. One of Panfield in Eſſex, and another of Wells in Norfolk, belonging to St. Stephen's in Normandy, were given 
to John Wodehouſe, Eſq; to hold by the preſent of a roſe to the King, on — Rot. Par. 3 Hen. V. 

(1) The archbiſhop, or the perſon who made this ſpeech, was ignorant, doubtleſs, that, without the Salic-law, Edward III 
Upon which look back to the reign of Edward III. 
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Continuation 


ations be- 


ex VV. 
Ax? 1414+ 


he negoci- tinual embaſſies to London or Paris. 


ſooner reſolved in parliament, but the bill intend- 
ed againſt the clergy fell of itſelf, peoples atten- 
tions being otherwiſe imployed ®. © | 

The whole remnant of this year paſſed in con- 


The French 
would fain have had Henry's marriage with the 


p 1 Princeſs Catherine to be a ſatisfactory compenſa- 
4 


tion for moſt of England's demands. This was 
the project they had formed, fancying Henry might 
be allured by the hopes of that match. Henry, 
on his part, rejected not the propoſal, provided 
the marriage was conſidered only as a conſequence 
of the peace, or at leaſt ſuch terms were annexed 
to it as ſhould procure him the reſtitution of the 

rovinces loſt ſince the treaty of Bretigny. He 
teigned to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed to a certain 
degree. His embaſladors were inveſted and rein- 
veſted with new power of prolonging the time of 
his ingagement: but when the match was brought 
on the carpet, the fame embaſſadors refuſed to 
treat thereof 'till the conditions of pacification 
were previouſly ſettled. This was the ſubject of all 
the negociations. Mean while, it is certain both 
ſides had little elſe in view but to gain time. 
Henry was too wiſe not to perceive that France 
would never comply with his demands, before ſhe 
had received ſome conſiderable ſhock. On the other 
hand, as there had not, in many years, been any 
great alteration in England, except the acceſſion of 
anew King to the crown, the court of France could 
not believe the Engliſh were in a condition of ſup- 
porting the menaced war: that court's ſole view 
was therefore to amuſe Henry, *till time ſhould 

roduce ſome revolution in the affairs of either 
— Such were the ſchemes of both theſe 
courts: but there was a wide difference between 
their reſpective ſituations, Henry proceeded gra- 
dually, without any interruption, ſince there was 


nothing in his kingdom capable of giving him di- 


ſturbance. France, on the contrary, was haraſſed 


Thedifadvan. With diſſenſions. Thoſe at the helm were more 


akes France Careful to ſupport themſelves againſt the adverſe | gundy was then meditating. The gaining of that 
ky under, faction, than to fruſtrate the King of England's | Prince to his intereſt was to Henry a point of no 
projects: nay, while affairs were in that poſture, | ſmall moment. A fairer opportunity could not 
it was, in a manner, impracticable for them to | offer, ſince it was at a time when the court of 
take juſt meaſures. The Dauphin, who was at the | France expreſſed for him very little, or rather no 
head of the adminiſtration, was a Prince of more | regard. But he ſeemed to demur on taking ſo ex- 
fire and impetuoſity than ability. But even had | traordinary a ſtep, and was unwilling to have re- 
his capacity been greater, what could he have | courſe to Henry without abſolute neceſſity. In 
done, ingaged as he was between two factions | theſe negociations paſſed the whole year 1414. 
which divided the kingdom, and whereof neither was | In the begining of the inſuing year, Henry con- An* 1415. 
really attached to his intereſt? beſide, neither the | ſented to a prolongation of the truce, to the firſt of N 1 d. 
Dauphin, nor the Orleans faction, could imagine | May. Mean while, the court of France, alarm- Th. * a 
that, after an intermiſſion for two whole reigns, the | ed at the great preparations in England, ſent over ph = 
King of England would think ſeriouſly of aſſert- a ſecond time, as embaſſador, the archbiſhop of 219, 220. 
The Dau- ing his right to the crown of France. We find in the The Truce 


phin's ſcorn- the Engliſh hiſtory that, after Henry had ſent the 


- preſent to firſt time to demand the crown o 


France, the 


that, in order to over-reach them, he had made uſe HENRY V. 


June, 
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of the ſame means practiſed by themſelves to amuſe An* 1414. 
him. The negociations relating to the marriage, 

and the frequent prolongation of his voluntary in- 
gagement, were no other than decoys to prevent 

France from preparing for her defenſe ; which was 
ſufficiently evident in the parliament's reſolution. 

Then it was that Charless, or rather the Dauphin's 

council thought it time to think ſeriouſly of giving 

Henry ſome ſatisfaction. To that end, ſecretary Rym. Fad. 
Col was diſpatched with freſh offers, but which Vol. IX. 
were very ſhort of his pretenſions. Before the par- P. 139. 
liament of Leiceſter, Henry had, as we may tay, 

claimed the whole kingdom of France, tho' ſlightly, 

and purcly to ſerve as a foundation for his other de- 

mands. But when he found himſelf ſupported by 

his parliament, he uſed a much higher ſtile, and 

ſeemed unwilling to be ſatisfied with what he had at 

firſt demanded. However, to amuſe France, he 

ſtill pretended to defire the affair might be deter- 

mined by a negociation: and accordingly, he rea- 

dily conſented the marriage ſhould be treated of, 

and the term of his ingagement prolonged to the 

fifteenth of Auguſt, impowering his embaſſadors Ibid. p. 140. 
to extend it as much farther as they ſhould judge 141. 
rw not that he delayed or interrupted his war- 

tke preparations on any of theſe accounts. 

Mean while, the negociation with the duke of Henry con- 
— ſtill continued, while that Prince was tinues his ne- 
mo me by his enemies. In the month of Sociations 

enry ſent to him Philip Morgan, a perſon 1 
of great abilities, whom he always imployed in af- p. wy 8 
fairs of the greateſt importance. Morgan's public 
inſtructions were, only to renew the truce with the 
Flemings. But the choice of this agent, and the 
miſſion of Copin de la Vieuville into England from 
the duke, together with the juncture of time, are evi- 
dent demonſtrations that all theſe comings and goings 
were not merely to prolong a truce of commerce, 
where there was no great difficulty. Beſide, the 
diſcovery hereafter will ſhew what the duke of Bur- 
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Bourges, with eleven colleagues. Probably 
archbiſhop made ſome new offer to Henry, but Prolonged a- 
which was not conſiderable enough to content him. S 
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[ah Dauphin, in deriſion of his youth, ſent him for a | All he could obtain was a farther prolongation of . 1 A0 
preſent a tun of Tennis- Balls, doubtleſs intimating, | the truce to the eighth of June. g 0 
that he thought him fitter for play, than for war;] While theſe deputies were at London, the King Henry tells "a 
but he was ſoon of a different opinion +, Such was | ſummoned the lords ſpiritual and temporal, at leaſt = <0" hg Is | * 
the diſpoſition of the court of France, while Hen- as many of them as were within convenient di- e eee it 
ry was wholly imployed in preparations to accom- || ſtance, Being aſſembled, he did, by the biſhop p. 221. 4.88 
pliſh his deſigns. | of Wincheſter, his uncle and lord chancellor, ac- 
France begins The reſolution taken by the parliament of Lei- | quaint them with his determination of perſonally 
+ kay ceſter, opened the eyes of thoſe who governed | carrying war into France, in order to recover the 


France, They were at length ſenſible rhat Henry 
was in earneſt, and perceived, not without contuſion, 


6 
— 


inheritance of his anceſtors. There was no great 
neceſſity for this declaration, ſince the great men 


In this parliament, Henry Percy, grandſon of the late earl of Northumberland, who had been left by his grandfather 


hoſtage in Scotland, being now of age, petitioned that he might be reſtored to the honors and eſtates of his father and grandfather 3 
| which was granted — 5: Rot Parl. 2 Hen. V. M. 17. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 289. At the ſame time 
the King confirmed to his brother, John duke of Bedford, the earldom and honor of Richmond. Ibid. M. 14. and created his 
brother Humphrey, earl of Gloceſter. T. Livius, p. 7. Elmham, p. 33. ; 
+ Henry {ne him back word, -he would repay him with balls of greater force, whoſe ſtrokes the ſtrongeſt gates of Paris ſhould 
not be rackets ſufficient to rebound. Caxton Chron. hag 
COL: I 7 M | 
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Hexxy V. had been ſufficiently informed of his deſign: but 
Ax? 1415. therein his view ſeemed to be purely to oblige the 
wa French embaſſidors to diſcover whatever they 
had to propoſe, he being of opinion that they ſtill 
kept back part of their inſtructions. The poſture 
of affairs in France gave him hopes of their offer- 
ing to ſettle all matters on the footing of the trea- 
ty of Bretigny : in which caſe, undoubtedly he would 
have been fatisfied with fo conſiderable an advan- 
tage, notwithſtanding, for ſome time he had loudly 
trumpeted his pretenſions to the whole realm of 


The Truce France. The archbiſhop of Bourges, no longer 
prolonged a- queſtioning the King's deſigns, told him, he would 
TO 202, gladly go over to France for freſh inſtructions; 
: upon which Henry conſented the truce ſhould be 
Ibid. prolonged to the fifteenth of July. The fame 
prelate being returned to England, a few days 

betore the expiration of the truce, made ſome 

additions to the former offers; but all to no man- 

ner of purpoſe : Henry would not be ſatisfied with 

any fort of propoſal which confirmed not the 

treaty of Bretigny. The archbiſhop demanded his 

anſwer in writing, and the King ordered it to be 

given him immediately. Some add, that the archbi- 

| ſhop, ſeeing all ceremony was ended, had the boldneſs 
wg to tell Henry, „That, not content with a crown 


bold“ unjuſtly wreſted from Richard II, by his father, 
2 — he would alſo uſurp that of France; but that he 


King. «© ſhould meet with greater difficulties than he 
Monſtrelet. cc imagined.” 


A 
A 


— art All things being ready for the voyage, Henry 
Henry , ordered his whole army inſtantly to repair to Sou- 
barks his thampton, where they were to imbark, and went 


troops, and thither himſelf to give orders, as the troops and 
— his tranſports arrived. During his being thus im- 
egoclation w als 

Wirk che duke Ployed, he gave freſh powers to Philip Morgan, 
ro conclude a treaty of alliance with the duke of 


of Burgundy. 
Burgundy. This makes apparent, that the duke, 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. IX. 
tot held private intelligence with Henry, and had, 
— — been not a little inſtrumental towards 
ingaging him in this enterpriſe: however, the treaty 
between them was not concluded till two years after. 
A plot againſt Henry was preparing to depart about the end of 
the King diſ- July, or beginning of Auguſt. Moſt of his troops 
_— 1 were already on board, when he had notice of a 
VII 1x molt traiterous Oy againſt his perſon, con- 
p. 300. trived by thoſe whom, in his opinion, he had 
Walſingham. Jeaſt reaſon to ſuſpect. If we give credit to the 
Engliſh hiſtorians, the French court, dreading the 
event of this war, had diſburſed a very large ſum 
of money to bribe aſſaſſins to murder King Henry : 
which treaſure they raiſe even to a million of livres; 
nor ought the largeneſs of the ſum to appear very 
ſurpriſing, the quality of ſome perſons concerned in 
the plot duely conſidered ; namely, Richard earl of 
Cambridge, the duke of York's brother ; Henry 
Scrope lord treaſurer, who commonly lay in the 
King's own chamber; and Thomas Grey, a knight 


Ibid, of Northumberland, and privy-counſellor *. It 
cannot, however, with any certainty be affirmed, 
that there was actually a deſign upon the King's 

| life; at leaſt the earl of Cambridge's confeſſion, 

Rym. Fad. extant in the collection of the public acts, con- 

ys IX. tains nothing that way tending. It only appears, 

300. 


that they had conſpired: to ſet the car] of March 


raſſed. 


who was ſtill kept away from the court of France, 


Book 1 


O 


That, if they could not deceive the people by a me- v 


thod ſo often practiſed, their intent was to pub. 
liſh a manifeſto in the name of the earl of March 
inviting the _ to reſtore that Prince to his 
rights, uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter, 
they could not make uſe of the ear] of March's 
name without having him in their power, or at 
leaſt in their party, they could not avoid impart- 
ing to him their project. The earl, being thus 
let into the ſecret, found himſelf greatly emba- 
It was really well worth the trouble of 
hazarding ſomewhat towards the obtaining a crown 
which he looked on as his legitimate due: but. 
on the other hand, he was thoroughly convinced 
that the conſpirators acted not purely from a motive 
of juſtice, or any perſonal affection to himſelf : nor 
could he but be diſcouraged at the uncertainty of 
the iſſue. Mean while, they very earneſtly preſſed 
him to join with them in the conſpiracy. Unable 
to reſolve immediately in a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, he deſired time to conſider; and with 
much difficulty it was that he obtained the re- 
mainder of that day. During this interval, he made 
ſuch reflections as induced him to inform the Kin 
of all he had learned. Henry, ſurpriſed art the 
news, Immediately ordered the conſpirators to be 
ſeized, who, acknowledging their treaſon, were 


ſentenced to death, and accordingly executed. The The a,4,. 
earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey were puniſted. iy, 
beheaded ; but the lord Scrope underwent the ordi- Wallſingham. 


nary puniſhment of traitors. This, as we may 
ſay, was the original ſpark of that flame which, 
in proceſs of time, conſumed the two houſes of 
Lancaſter and York. As the earl of Cambridge 
had married a ſiſter of the earl of March, it is 
more than barely probable that he ingaged in this 
conſpiracy with a view of procuring the crown for 


his fon Richard, preſumptive heir of that earl, who 


was without iſſue. 


This affair detaining Henry at Southampton Henry k 

* * 0 2 . 
longer than he imagined, he could not fail *till the fail. Wali, 
ut. His fleet con- Monſticlet. 


eighteenth or nineteenth of A 
ſiſted of fifteen hundred tranſports, whereon were 
imbarked fix thouſand men at arms, and twenty 
thouſand archers +, amounting in the whole to a 
corps about fifty thouſand ſtrong. He was attend- 
ed by the earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwal, Saliſbu- 
ry, Huntingdon, with many others of the nobility, 


they hoped to raiſe an army, by making uſt | 
the name of Richard II, as if 4 — til — 7 7 


As Ibid. 


and abundance of gentry. On the twenty: firſt of Land: at 


Auguſt, he landed his army at Havre de Grace in Havre de 


Normandy, and, without loſs of time, marched to 6: 


Harfleur, about nine miles diſtant. That place 
was ſtrong and well-provided. Not long betorc 
the enemy's arrival, it had been re-inforced with 
tour hundred men at arms, beſides 4 great num- 
ber of nobles and gentlemen of the neighbor- 


hood who there ſhut themſelves up voluntarily. The Takes Jar 


but were never- fleur, and 
peoples it 
wich Engliſh 


gariſon made a vigorous defenſe, 
theleſs ſoon obliged to capitulate, and ingage to 
ſurrender the place, provided they were not with- 
in three days relieved. The term expired, and 
no relief appearing, Henry took poſſeſſion of the 
town &; whence, expelling the inhabitants, he. in 
their ſtead, planted a colony of Engliſh, as Ed- 


at their head, and conduct him into Wales, where 


4 2 — 


ward III had formerly done at Calais]. 


— 
a. = 


* Tho' Thomas Grey is by M. Rapin, and by ſome of our hiſtorians ſtiled earl of Northumberland, yet he could not 
be ſo, ſeeing Henry Percy, ſon of Hotſpur, was reſtored to that honor in the zd of Henry V, as appears by the parliament 
rolls, 2 Hen. V. M. 17. [ Look back to our note in the preceding folio.] Dugdale ſays, this Grey was of the family of lord Grey 
of Werk in Northumberland. Vol. II. p. 449. Goodwin calls him fir 'I'homas Grey, a knight of Northumberland, p. '64 3 and 
Walſingham ſtiles him a northern knight, p.389. He was one of thoſe who attended the King in his expedition into France, with 
twenty-four men at arms, and forty-eight archers. Rymer's Feed, Vol. IX. p. 259. He is called there only Thomas Grey, Chivaler. 

+ Twenty-four thouſand. Monſtrelet, c. 142. $ The fiege laſted five weeks. Walſingham, p. 320. 

He put forth a proclamation throughout England, that all perſons who would come over and ſettle at Harfleur, ſhould have 
houſes ſecured to them and their heirs, upon which great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and families thither. The King made 
his uncle, Thomas Beaufort earl of Dorlet, governor, with whom he joined fix John Falſtaff, Hall, fol. 45. Thi 
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Henry V. 
Ax? 1415 
— 


Rym. Fed. 


val. IX. 


b. 313. 


Ill ſtate of the 
Engliſh army. 
Walſingham. 
T. Livius. 
Elmham. 


The Trench 
draw together 
an army, 

T. Livius. 


Henry re- 
ſolves to re- 
tire to Calais. 
is — 
allingham, 
Elmham. 


Difficulties of 

the march, 
allingham. 
„Livius. 


Hall. 


ſiderable perſons were not exempt. 


This place being of the utmoſt importance, 
Henry would not depart ' till it was intirely repaired, 
and put in a defenſible condition, Mean while he 
ſent a challenge to the Dauphin, offering to decide 
all their differences by a ſingle combat between their 
two perſons. Theſe differences, according to Hen- 
ry's method of calculating, conſiſted of no leſs than 
the whole realm of France. If he addreſſed himſelt 
to the Dauphin, it was on account of his father's 
diſtemper, which rendered him incapable of accept- 
ing ſuch a challenge: but as it was not in the Dau- 
phin's power, in a ſingle combat, to hazard the 
crown of France, which did not appertain to him- 
ſelf, Henry offered, in caſe he ſhould come off with 
the victory, to leave King Charles in the injoyment 
thereof during his natural life. He moreover pro- 
teſted, that this propoſal came wholly from himſell, 
without the leaſt ſuggeſtion either from thoſe of 
his council, or from any one Prince of the blood 
royal; on which account, he pretended, that it 
could not be prejudicial either to his own rights, or 
to thoſe of his ſucceſſors. This challenge was dated 
at his town of Harfleur, September 16, 1415. It 
appears not that the Dauphin ever returned any an- 
ſwer : 1n reality, the propoſal made him was too 
much to his diſadvantage 3 ſince he would have 
riſked a crown whereot his father was in actual 
poſſeſſion, and which he was naturally to inherit 
whereas Henry would have hazarded only bare pre- 
tenſions. 

The conqueſt of Harfleur might have ſatisfied 
Henry with the ſucceſs of his introductory cam- 
paign, begun ſomewhat of the lateſt, had not, on 
the other hand, the ill ſtate of his army given him 
a deep concern. The flux which reigned among 
his troops, had made, and was {till making 
ſuch terrible havock, that ſcarce the fourth part of 
his army were able to perform the leaſt part of 
their duty. Nor were the common ſoldiers alone 
afflicted with this diſtemper, but even the moſt con- 
The biſhop of 
Norwich, and the earl of Suttolk, were already dead 
of it. The duke of Clarence, the King's brother, 
the earl of Arundel, and ſeveral other commanders 
of high diſtinction, were ſo dangerouſly ill, that 
they were obliged to return to England in hopes of a 
Cure. 

At the ſame time, Henry had intelligence from 
every quarter, that the French were aſſembling their 
forces with great diligence, to give him battle. Till 
the taking of Harfleur, the French court ſeemed not 
to have believed, that the King of England did, in 
good earneſt, deſign a war againſt France, ſince 
they had neglected making any material prepara- 
tions for their defenſe : but after the loſs of fo im- 
portant a place, King Charles's council were con- 
vinced, that it was neceſſary to aſſemble all the 
forces of the kingdom to ſtop the progreſs of an 
enemy who began to be very formidable. The 
great armament France was preparing, the ill ſtate 
of the Engliſh army, and the approach of winter, 
obliged Henry to think of retreating. In all ap- 
2 he might have re- imbarked at Harfleur; 

ut, whether he thought it would too much re- 
ſemble a flight, or foreſaw not all the obſtacles he 
aſterwards had to incounter, or for ſome other un- 
known reaſon, he reſolved to retire by land to 
Calais. | 

The march he undertook, in a ſeaſon when the 
rains began to damage the roads, was, on that ac- 
count alone, not a little difficult; but it became more 
abundantly ſo by unexpected accidents. The French, 
having foreſeen or heard of his deſign, ſpeedily 


and to be 
difficulties hindered their advancu 


broke down the bridges and cauſeways in his rout, 


and deſtroyed, or removed into the fortified towns, 
the proviſions and forage which he might have found 
in the country. On the other hand, the conſtable 
d' Albret, with a body of troops drawn together 
while the reſt were preparing; continually haraſſed 
the Engliſh, conſtrained them to march very cloſe, 
perpetually on their guard. All theſe 
ſo ſpecdily as 
was requiſite in order to free themſelves from their 
comfortleſs ſituation, 


HENRVYV. 
AN' 1415. 
— mend 


Amidſt all theſe obſtacles to his march, Henry He is not 
proceeded along the Somme, in expectation of of able to paſs 


ling that river at the ford of Blanchetaque, as 


d- the Somme. 


ward III had done the day before the battle of T's i 


Creey : but, arriving there, he found that paſs 
rendered impracticable by ſharp ſtakes fixed in 
the river, and withal defended by a body of troops 
poſted on the oppoſite bank. It was a very great 
mortification to him to find the ſcheme he had laid 
could not be put in execution. He was however 
indiſpenſibly obliged, either to paſs the Somme, or 
to determine on returning, to Hardleve, thro? the 
lame difficulties he had already been expoſed to, 
and even without knowing, when he came there, 


how to ſubſiſt his army. In this extremity, he re- Ile 1cſolves 
folved to advance higher up the river, even to its to go to the 


lource, tho* it was much out of his way. As he 
advanced, he every where found the bridges hroken 
down, and the fords guarded by troops, intrench- 
ed on the other ſide, 

As, in ſo ill a ſituation, the ſole remedy was pa- 
tience, Henry took all poſſible care to inſtil it into 
his troops, by taking his ſhare of the wants and fa- 
tigues they underwent. It is eaſy to imagine, that 
theſe hardſhips did not in the leaſt ſtop the courſe of 
their diſtemper, and that, on the contrary, great 
number of thoſe who thitherto eſcaped, ſickened in 
the march. At laſt, to compleat the misfortune, 
Henry had intelligence of the King of France's be- 
ing arrived at Roan, and of his having re-inforced 
the conſtable with fourteen thouſand men at arms, 
together with all the princes and nobles of the realm, 


Fountain- 


head. Elmh. 


The army 
ſufters much, 
in the march. 
'F, Livius. 


French army 
re- inſorced. 


Hall. N 


the dukes of Berry and Burgundy only excepted. The 


Dauphin would fain have commanded the army in 
perſon, but the King his father would not be pre- 
vailed on to give his conſent. The conſtable, who 
had alſo drawn together many other troops, receiving 
lo ſtrong a re-inforcement, called a council of war, 
where it was unanimouſly reſolved to give the Eng- 
liſa battle. But as the French generals thought 
themſelves ſure of victory, relying on their ſupe- 
riority of forces, they judged 1t proper, inſtead of 
continuing to guard the Somme, to let. the Engliſh 
army pals, and to poſt themſelves on the road to 
Calais. This reſolution taken, they marched and 
expected their enemies in the earldom of St. Pol, 


in order to draw them over the Somme, into a place Engliſh in the 


from whence they ſhould not be able to turn back. 


They go and 
expect the 


road to Calais 


In reality, by paſſing the river, Henry ran into 


manifeſt danger, ſince there was no mean between 
conquering and periſhing. True it is, he might 
have returned to Harfleur, but I am not certain, 
whether that was any way leſs hazardous, conhider- 
ing the difficulties he muſt have incountered, and 
which he had not, without infintte trouble, ſur- 
mounted. It is therefore, in my opinion, a que- 


{tion not readily to be decided, whether a battle was 


more dangerous than a retreat. Howloever it be, 


we may venture to conclude, that he choſe what to nues his march 


him ſeemed leaſt diſadvantageous, in continuing his 
march along the Somme F, with a reſolution ot 1..c- 
ing the danger which attended him on the oth r 


+ As they were marching by a town called Corbie, and were ingaged in a narrow paſs, the country people, and {ome 10l- 


diers, fiercely attacked them. A battallion, commanded by Hugh Stafford, lord Bourc 


was put to very great ſtraits, many being killed, and the ſtandard loſt ; but it was recovered by a Staffordſhire gentleman, ſur- 


named Bromley. Hollingſhead, Vol. III. p. 55 T. T. Livius, p. 13. Elmham, p. 53. fide. 


hier, indeavoring to diſperſe them, 


Henty conti- 


He paſles the 
Somme. 

T'. J., vius. 
Elmham. 
Kall. 
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HENRY V. 
Ax' 1415, 
— me 


Offers to re- 
ſtore Harfleur. 


P. Daniel. 


His offer re · 
jected. Des 
Urſins. 

The French 
challenge him 
is anſwer. 

Imham. 


He meets the 
enemy, who 
offer him 
battle; 


which he ac- 
cepts. 
J. Livius. 


Walſingh. 


Firmneſs of 
the King and 
his troops. 
Powel Hiſt. 
Walſingh. 


Great diſpro- 
portion be- 


ſide. As the paſſages were no longer defended, he 
found one between St. Quintin and Peronne, where 
he cauſed his army to paſs : but tho? this obſtacle, 
which had hitherto ſeemed the greateſt, was re- 
moved, the Engliſh army found themſelves in no 
better condition. That of their enemies, ſix times 
more numerous, expected them on their paſſage, 
whom there was a neceſſity of vanquiſhing, in order 
to open a way to Calais. The French hiſtorians 
affirm, that Henry, finding himſelf in this piteous ſi- 
tuation, offered to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the 
damages he had occaſioned in France ſince his land- 
ing, if they would permit him to proceed unmo- 
leſted ; but that his offer was rejected. On the con- 
trary, the conſtable, and princes who were in the 
French army, ſent three heralds to offer him battle, 
leaving him to chuſe the time and place. Henry 
replied, 4+ As he had long been on his march to 
« Calais, they might have fought him when they 
<« pleaſed, and if they intended it, there was no 
c occaſion to appoint the time or place; for he 
« was reſolved to purſue his march, and they 
« ſhould always find him ready for their reception.“ 

The French army being poſted on his rout, there 
was no poſſibility for him to paſs without fighting. He 
reſolved therefore to prepare for the incounter. On 
the 22d of October, the French generals gave him 
to underſtand, by a herald, that on Friday tollowing 
they would give him battle. Henry, who had 
already taken his reſolution, accepted the challenge, 
and preſented the herald with a robe worth two hun- 
dred crowns . During the three days before the 
battle; Henry never ceaſed to inſpire his troops 
with courage, by the promiſe of rewards and ho- 
nors, and by all other means thereto moſt con- 
ducive. He repreſented to them the glory of their 
anceſtors, who obtained the famous victories of 
Crecy and Poictiers, and-demonſtrated to them the 
neceſſity of conquering, in order to free themſelves 
from their preſent, and avoid ſtill greater miſeries. 
His exhortations wrought ſo wonderful an effect, 
that the officers and ſoldiers, far from dreading the 
great number of their enemies, deſired nothing ſo 
much as coming to an ingagement. The day be- 
fore the battle, Henry having ſent David Gam, a 
Welſh captain, to take a view of the enemy, that 
gallant officer, at his return, faid to him, My Liege, 
there are enough of them to be killed, enough to be 
« taken priſoners, and enough to run away.“ This 
aſſurance pleaſed the King, as being a ſign that his 
troops were firmly determined to do their duty. 
Mean while, the French, preſuming on their num- 
bers, and confident of „ were making re- 
joicings in their camp. Mezerai owns, that they 
were tour times ſuperior to the Engliſh ||: Mon- 


tween the two ſtrelet ſays, ſix times F. This diverſity may partly 


armies. 


Harding. 
Wallingh. 


proceed from Mezerai's reckoning all the ſoldiers, 
ſick and ſound, in the Engliſh army, and partly 
from Monſtrelet's meaning only ſuch as were able 
to do ſervice. The Engliſh writers render the diſ- 
proportion between the two armies abundantly more 
conſiderable, affirming, the French amounted to 
one hundred and fifty thouſand, and the Engliſh to 
no more than nine thouſand. Howſoever this be, no- 
thing is more certain, than that the ſuperiority on 
the French ſide was very great. But what inequality 
ſoever there was between thoſe two hoſtile bands, 
with regard to number, another there was no way leſs 


— ih 


ENGLAND, Book X 


conſiderable, I mean the difference of their reſpective 
conditions. The majority of the Engliſh, * po A 
ing under that terrible diſtemper the flux, wherewith s 
they had been ſorely afflicted ever ſince their depar- 

ture from Harfleur, were moreover haraſſed with 

a fatiguing march of a month's continuance, in ver 

ſevere weather, and thro an enemy's country. They 

had been in continual want of proviſions, and would 

doubtleſs all have been ſtarved, if the exact diſci- 

pline the King cauſed to be obſerved, had not ingaged 

the peaſants to ſupply them with tome ſmall quan- 

tities of food, for the lucre of the exceſſive price 

they exacted. The French, on the contrary, were Confdene 
freſh and healthy, abounding with proviſions, and the nh 
laboring under no inconveniency. If we may cre- T. Livius. 
dit the Engliſh hiſtorians, the preſumption of the Fol. Ving. 
French generals was ſuch, that they cauſed King 

Henry to be aſked, << What ranſom he would 

agree to pay them when he ſhould be their pri- 

„ ſoner? ” Henry, contemning this bravado, re- 

plied, according to the ſame authors, That a few 

«© hours would ſhew whoſe care it would be to pro- 

vide ranſom. ? 


the incounter, the two armies were, by day-break, mies are 
drawn up in order of battle. The conſtable d' Al- drawn up in 
bret, was, on this occaſion, gnilty of a very inex- orderofbattle. 
cuſable fault, in chuſing for the field of battle a _— * 
narrow ground, flanked on one ſide by a rivulet, J. le 3 
and on the other by a foreſt, He thereby loſt all Walſingham. 
the advantage which the ſuperiority of number, and Elmhan. 
particularly in horſe, could afford him. Without 

all diſpute, it was that commanders buſineſs to have 

poſted himſelf in a large and vacant ſpace, where 

he might have had it in his power to ſurround the 
Engliſh, who, in compariſon of his army, were 

but a handful. But by drawing up on ſo narrow a 
ground, he was obliged to make a front no larger 

than that of the enemies, and thereby deprived 
himſelf of an evident advantage : neither can it be 
alledged, that the place of battle was not intirely at 

his own option. As the Engliſh were directing their 

march towards Calais, it behoved him to have 

' waited their coming on a ſpacious plain capable of 
containing his whole forces, and where they might 

all have tought at once : his blindneſs therefore 1s 
aſtoniſhing, and can be aſcribed only to his pre- 
ſumption, His deſign ſeems to have been, as we 

may ſay, to ſtop up that narrow paſſage, that the 
Engliſh might not proceed, without conſidering 

ſuch a precaution can be only advantageous to the 
weakeſt, I have ſomewhat expatiated upon this er- 

ror, as it probably was the main cauſe of the unfor- 

tunate ſucceſs of the French in this action. The I. Livius 
conſtable, whom the ſight of this numberleſs hoſt Elmham. 
had blinded, or rather infatuated, drew up his ar- Hal: 
my, as I faid, on this narrow ground, but ſo cloſe, 

that it was eaſy to foreſee the confuſion which would 

inſue during the ingagement, He divided his army 

into three bodies; the firſt of which he himſelf 
commanded, accompanied by the dukes of Orleans 

and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, Vendome, Riche- 

mont, the famous marſhal Boucicaut, the great 

maſter of the croſs-bows, the lord Dampier admiral 

of France, the dauphin of Auvergne, and man 

others of the moſt. conſiderable officers. Theſe 


princes and leading grandees deemed their being in 
the firſt line a very ſingular honor and happineſs, 


— — 


+ A rich robe, and two hundred crowns. Des Urſins, p. 314. T. Livius ſays, one hundred, p. 14. Elmham, p. 5 5. 


[| P. Daniel ſays, they were three times ſtronger. Vol. V. 


541. 


He and Paradin make the number of the horſe in the French army to be a hundred and fifty thouſand. Walſingham ſays, 
their whole army conſiſted of one hundred and forty thouſand men, p. 391. And, according to Meierus, of a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand, the third part whereof was horſe, and ten thouſand of them nobles and gentlemen. See Goodwin's Henry V. p. 82. 
In a letter from fir W. Bardolf, deputy governor of Calais, to John duke of Bedford, it is ſaid, that the duke of Lorrain had 

thered about fifty thouſand men, and that all the French forces put together, would amount to upwards of a hundred 


ouſand men. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. IX, p. 315. 
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On the 25th of October, the day appointed for The two ar. 
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lex RV V. as they were perſuaded that there would be nothing] behind the ſtakes with admirable diſci line; wherein HENRY V 
* 1415. to do for the two others. The ſecond corps was | the King himſelf had exerciſed them Fr ſome days. * Af 
AL under conduct of the duke of Alenſon, with .the | Mean while, the other two hundred archers; who 
duke of Bar, and the counts de Vaudemont, Ne-] lay concealed in the meadow, riſing up on a ſudden 
vers, Salines, Rouſſi, and Grand-Pre. At the] made a ſmart diſcharge of their arrows on the ene- 
head of the third, were the counts de Marle, my's cavalry, who were put in the greater diſorder, 
Dampmartin, Fauquenbergh, and the baron de] as the horſes ſunk up to their knees in the ground 


ſoftened with the rains. When the Engliſh beheld Monſtrelet: 


CT =o <= 


Laurol. 


recaution ta- While the French were drawing up, Henry de-] this confuſion, they threw away their bows, and, 
tn by the tached a body of four hundred lances, with orders | ſword in hand, ran in upon the enemy. It is reported 


King belore to poſt themſelves, out of ſight of the enemy, be- 


the battle. 
Des Urſins. 
Walfingham. 


F. Livius. 


hind the wood which lay on the left of the field 
of battle. He moreover lodged two hundred ar- 
chers in a low meadow, fenced with buſhes, which 
Jay on the right. In marſhaling his army, he could 
form only two lines, on account of the ſmall num- 


of the Engliſh, that, on account of the flux which ra- 


ged in their army, the greateſt part of them were ob- 
liged to fight naked from the waſte downwards. How- 
ever, as the firſt line of the French conſiſted of all the 


beſt troops in their army, this charge, tho remark- 


bly vigorous, was repulſed with ſome loſs on. the 
Engliſh ſide: but this was not ſufficient to intimi- 


ber of his _ Edward duke of York com- 

nam. manded the firſt, aſſiſted by the lords Beaumont, ] date men determined to conquer or to die. After 

— Willoughby, and Fanhope *. The King put him- | breathing a while, they charged again with ſuch 
ſelf at the head of the ſecond F, with a gold crown || | reſolution, that it was not poſſible for their enemies | 
on his helmet for a creſt, and near him was the great | to withſtand fo furious a ſhock. This ſecond at- The firſt line 
ſtandard of England d. In this poſture he expected | tack was the more difficult to be repulſed, by reaſon of the Frencli 
the French would advance to attack. k. Mean | the French found themſelves ſer upon in the flank 7. =. 


time, riding along the front of the battalions, he | by the Engliſh cavalry, ambuſhed behind the wood. T. Livius. 


T. Lirius. countenance, ſpake to them thus, My friends, | forwards to repair their diſorder. | 
Walſngham. 46 ſince they will not begin with us, it belongs to | Mean while, Henry advancing with his ſecond | 
| us to open ourſelves a paſſage thro? them with | line, as the firſt gained ground, ſtood ready to | 
% our weapons: proceed therefore in the name of ſupport his van, which would have been in danger 
The Engliſh © the moſt Holy Trinity.“ With theſe words he | of being routed, had he been at a greater diſtance. 
begin the gave the ſignal of battle |. Immediately the ſol- As theſe advanced battalions, after ſo gallant a fight, 
change. ders of the foremoſt ranks, removing the ſtakes | were drawing off to right and left, to make way 
1 * eve which had been planted in the front to reſiſt the fury] tor the King, and to rally in his rear, Henry 
H.“. of the cavalry , the whole army, with a mighty | alighting from his horſe, preſented himſelf to the walinghamn 
ſhout, moved forward. After advancing a little, | enemy with a reſolute aſpect. The duke of Alen- 
they made a halt, expecting their enemies; but ob- ſon, Prince of the blood-royal of France, intrepidly 
ſerving them ſtill to remain without motion, they | advanced in the front of the corps he commanded, 
purſued their march in excellent order. Being come | flattering himſelf that, by his conduct and perſonal 
within bow-ſhot, the foremoſt ranks fixed the ſtakes, | bravery, he might be able to retrieve the diſhonor 
interweaving and bending them a little towards the | which the French had that day received. He had 
Walirgham, enemy. At the ſame inſtant, a ſelect body of ar- | detached eighteen valiant gentlemen, with orders to 


exhorted his troops not to be in dread of a confuſed 
multitude of new raiſed militia, little acquainted 
with arms or diſcipline. He repreſented to them, 
that victories depended not on numbers, but on 
bravery, and above all, on the divine aſſiſtance, 
wherein he admoniſhed them to repoſe their whole 
confidence. Perceiving at length, the French con- 
tinued motionleſs, he ſent for ſome of his chief com- 
manders, and, with a chearful and determined 


chers, advancing ſome paces, let fly a ſhower of 


Then it was, that the utmoſt confuſion inſued a- 
mong thoſe already diſordered troops fo vigorouſly 
preſſed by a prevailing enemy, who, without re- 
morſe, put to the ſword all who came in their way. 
The firſt line of the French at length taking to 
flight (after ſeeing the conſtable killed, with a great 
number of other officers, and molt of the princes 
and generals made priſoners) the Engliſh found their 
paſſage obſtructed by the ſecond line, which came 


keep cloſe to the King of England, and not to quit 
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arrows upon the enemy full three feet in length, him ' till either ſlain or taken priſoner. Henry, for Henry fights 
which being ſhot by men of ſtrength and dexterity, | his part, marching with a fierceneſs heightened by on foot at the 
did the greater execution upon the French, as they |-by the ſucceſs of his van-guard, charged the ſecond head of his 
ſtood exremely cloſe, having ſcarcely room to | line with a valor and undauntedneſs every way e- * 
move. The Boch cavalry at length advancing | qual to what has been recorded of the moſt renown- T. Livius. 
to repulſe thoſe archers, theſe laſt nimbly retreated | ed heroes. He fought on foot at the head of his 


FL , N 
— _— 


* 


»Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Stanhope ; as does likewiſe Goodwin, in his life of Henry V, p. 84. There was no ſuch title 
then. 'The perſon here ſpoken of was, fir John Cornwall, knight, who married Elizabeth, ſiſter of King Henry IV, and widow 
of John Holland, duke of Exeter: and in the 11th of Henry VI, July 17, was created a baron, by the title of lord Fanhope. 
See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 212. 

+ Attended by his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter ; Jahn lord Mowbray, earl marſhal ; Richard de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford ; and Michael de la Pole, the young earl of Suffolk. The rear conſiſting of archers, and ſuch as were armed with ſpears, 


halberts and bills, was led by Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorſet, created the next yea 


P- 84. | : 
l 1 after the imperial faſhion. Le Fevre, . 89. 


He had four ſtandards; one of the trinity; another of St. George; 


played the arms of England. Ibid. 


** P. Daniel ſays, That, before the battle began, King Henry ſent 
tion. The terms they inſiſted upon, were, that Henry ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of France, 
Harfleur. Henry replied, he would do it, provided Guienne, with its appurtenances, and the earldom of Ponthieu, were re- 
e, with a portion of eiglit hundred thouſand crowns. 


ſtored to him ; and the Princeſs Catherine given him in marria 
K LI : Shich he did by throwing up his truncheon into the air. Le Fevre, 


+4 He ordered Sir Thomas Erpinghath to give the ſignal, w 


5 
poſed to the danger of being broken by the fury of 


e firſt charge, 
the van, commanded by the duke of York) to fix into the ground piles or ſtakes, 
long ; with theſe ſet in the front, and on the flanks, there being intervals left between the horſe and foot, theſe laſt were fe- 
cured by them as within a fortification. A company of pioneers was appointed for removing the piles, as the ſoldiers advanced 


*4. Ki ing th was more powerful in horſe, and that his foot, the ſtrength of his army, would be ex- 
7 Zing Honey confcering the enemy 5 commanded the archers (a battalion of whom was placed in 
pointed at both ends, and ſix or ſeven feet 


or retreated. Le Fevre, p. 92. Elmham, p. 65. Hall, fol. 48. 


Vol. I. 


7 N men, 


r duke of Exeter. Goodwin's Henry V, 


the third of St. Edward; and in the fourth were diſ- 


to the French generals a ſecond offer of an accommoda- 
and reſtore - 


a ? 
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Hy V. men, ruſhing among the thickeſt of the enemies, 
An? 1415. quite forgetful, that upon his fate depended that of 
LY nis whole army. 

He is expoſed Mean while the eighteen cavaliers, who had un- 
to great dan- dertaken to kill him, charged up fo cloſe to him, 


a croud of enemies, who put an end to his life, Hex, « v 
notwithſtanding the King's earneſt indeavors to fave I 
him. The death of the duke of Alenſon intirely \ 
diſcouraging his troops, they betook themſclves to 
a precipitate flight. 
The third line of the French, heing {till freſh and Thethirq;; 

in good order, might have renewed the battle: but of the French 
their hearts failing at the ſight of the preſent and Tetreats with. 


— 


paſſed ſlaughter *, the generals could not poſſibly dt f8iting, 
revail with them to advance; inſomuch or Bod. Monffrelet. 


without fighting, they abandoned the run-aways of 


gallant David Gam, that brave Welſh | the ſecond line, leaving them expoſed to the fury of 


their enemies, by whom they were eagerly and cloſe- 


erciſed pity or cruelty according as each of thoſe 


or captivity, as their victorious enemies pleated, 


Mean while, the troops which retired without Walſingham. 
more animated by the paſt danger, gave ſignal | fighting, ſtill appeared ar ſome diſtance, and ſcem- J. Livius 
proofs of his bravery, and drew on him the moſt | ed at length determined to make head againſt foes Elmham. 


. that one of them diſcharged ſuch a ſtroke on his 
head with a battle-ax, that, for a ſpace, he was 
{tunned, tho' the violence of the blow was happily 
reſiſted by the goodneſs of his helmet.: and, at the 
ſame inſtant, all the others were imploying their 
Powel's hiſt. utmoſt efforts to approach him. In all probability, | ing themſelves reduced to-a neceſſity of retreatin 
Walſingham. he would ſcarce have eſcaped theſe deſperate men, 
had not the 
captain mentioned above, with two other officers of 
the fame nation, faved him, at the expenſe of their | ly purſued. Then it was that the Engliſh, hav- 
lives. The King, who was a little recovered, ſee- | ing nothing to do but to kill and take priſoners, ex- 
ing them extended at his feet, and ſtil breathing, 
knighted them all three, being unable, in their con- | victors was naturally diſpoſed. As it was impoſſible 
dition, by any other way to reward their loyalty. | for the French, intheir preſent diforder, to rally, and 
At the fame time, the eighteen Frenchmen, who | as their numbers were a no ſmall obſtacle to their 
ſtill made prodigious efforts to execute their deſign, | flight, they voluntarily offered themſelves to death 
\ ©" wereall killed on the ſpot. | | 5 
Henry's great The heat of the battle increaſing, Henry, ſtill 
courage. 
Paradin. 
Ew determined of the enemies. The duke of Gloceſter, 


the ground with the ſtroke of a mace which he re- 


his knees. 


rite. 'The King's danger, and the wonders he per- 


The French formed, inſpired his troops with a fort of fury. On 
are put in a ſudden, as if it had been a concerted motion, the 
diſorder. 
—C.- enemies, and by this violent and unexpected at- 
after be repaired by their leaders. Henry improv- 
revent their recovering from their ſurpriſe ; know- 
ing this was the moment by which the victory 
was to be decided. Their diſorder increaſing, by 
reaſon of their great numbers and want of room, 
ſuch a manner as ſhewed they would ſpeedily take 
to flight. 
Monſtrelet. The duke of Alenſon, inraged to ſee the battle 
Paradin. 


loſt by the defeat of the ſecond line, and deſpair- 
ing that the third would be able to reſtore the day, 


turn his back and ſurvive his country's diſgrace. 
Therefore, regardleſs of a life he was determined to 
loſe, with a ſmall number of brave and reſolute 


the King of 


blow, of revenging the loſs and ſname which France 
had that day ſuſtained. It was not difficult to find 


Alenſon gives himſelf. 
the King a 


it cleaved ,off one half of the gold crown on his 
helmet. Tho' Henry could not parry off this vio- 


Who knocks In return, he firuck the duke to the ground, and 
him down. with repeated blows ſlew two of his brave atten- 
dants. In an inſtant, the duke was ſurrounded by 


haraſſed with ſo tedious and ſo violent a ſervice. 
his brother, who fought by his ſide, being telled to | But Henry perceiving they were ſtill more nume- 


rous than his army, ſummoned them, by a herald, 

ceived on his helmet, he long ſhielded him with his] inſtantly to quit the field, or he would give them 

| own body, to prevent his being diſpatched. By this | no quarter. 
He is knock. bold action he ſo expoſed himſelf, that at length he 3 

ed down on received ſo great a blow on the head, that he fell] reſolved of their courſe, or were ap 

on his knees: but his guard, immediately advanc- | falling into the hands of an implacab 

ing, repulſed the enemy, and gave him time to] caſe they ſhould prove unſucceſsful, they retired, 

and left Henry maſter of the field of battle. 

That Prince finding himſelf thus ſecure of the The occafion 

victory, fancied he had nothing more to do; when . 5 

Engliſh ſoldiers incouraging each other, ruſhed on | ſuddenly news was brought him, that the enemy gien; 


was in his rear, and had already plundered his Des Urins. 
tack put them into a diſorder which could not ever | camp. Surpriſed at this accident which he ſo little p. 312. 


expected, he haſtily ran to the top of a little hill, J, Livin: 
ing thi fed them vigorouſl between the army and the « ake a view of Aslan 
ing this advantage, preſſed them vigorouſly, to] between the army and the camp, to take a view of 
theſe adventitious enemies. 


ſtrange confuſion among his baggage, and ſaw the 
troops left to guard the camp diſperſed about the 
held, and indeavoring to fave themſelves by flight. 
they began at length to fight only in retreat, and in | This fight making him conclude, that the enemies 
had rallied to renew the fight, he iſſued orders 
| throughout his army, thar the priſoners ſhould be 

flain, the moſt eminent only excepted. His order 
being immediately executed, he ſpeedily rallied his 
troops, and marched towards the new-comers, who 
generouſly reſolved to die honorably, rather than] took care not to wait for him. 
no other than a band of fugitives, headed by Ro- 
bert de Bournonville, who, retiring early out of the 


battle, and knowing the Engliſh camp was but 
perſons, he violently made way with his ſword | weakly guarded, 


the King hs troops, and every where ſought | were ingaged. The duke of Burgundy would after- Pain. 
ngland, in expectation, by a fingle | wards have ſeverely puniſhed theſe plunderers, who P. de Fenin. 


were his ſubjects, tor being the occaſion of ſo great 


N a diſaſter; but the earl of Charolois his ſon found 
Henry, who thought of nothing leſs than concealing | means to fave his life. It is ſaid, the earl was pre- 


The moment the duke ſaw him, he ran | ſented with a ſword ſet with diamonds, found a- 
on at him, and crying out, he was the duke of Alen-| mong the King's baggage. 
arious iow. on diſcharged ſo furious a blow on his head, that | victory was fall | 
however be excuſed, by the impoſlibility of the Eng- 
liſh being able to guard their priſoners ||, and by 
tent ſtroke, yet he was not tardy in his vengeance. | the King's juſt fears that theſe ſame priſoners would 
turn againſt him, during the fight which he ſaw 

himſelf on the point of 'renewing. = 
Nothing more oppoſing Henry's victorious 


This menace ſucceeded according to 
Whether theſe troops were not tully 
1 of 


e enemy, in 


riſoners. 


In effect, he beheld a 


Theſe troops were 


illaged it while the two armics 


reat a 
t may 


It is pity fo 
ied by this raſh maſſacre. 


2. 


Or rather, when 


N N they obſerved that the Engliſh cavalry, by King Henry's order, wheeled off to charge them in the rear. 
ol. Virg. | | 


. According to J. des Urſins, they amounted to fourteen thouſand ; and conſequently did equal, or rather exceed in number 


all King Henry's forces. p. 212. 


— 


arms 


Calls! 
battle. 
court. 
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feng V. arms *, his firſt care was to return God thanks 
An' 1415. for ſo ſignal and unexpected a victory, and pub- 

 licly to acknowledge it to be owing to him alone. 
Henry returns After the diſcharge of this juſt duty, he ſent for a 
Cod thank? French herald, who was in the army, and required 
3 % him to declare to whom the victory was to be al- 
L trelet. ribed. The herald anſwered, the Victory was his 
Calls it the indiſputably. Then the King aſked. him the name 
atleof Azin- of .a Caſtle in ſight, near the field of battle; and 


| Some days after, the duke of Burgundy ſent him HENRY V. 
a cartel of defiance, and by a herald told him, that An* 1415. 
he intended to revenge the death of his brothers. 
Probably; the duke of Brabant and the earl of The duke of 
Nevers were killed in the maſſacre of the priſoners -_ oy 
after the battle. Henry, willing to keep Fir with Kin __ 
that Prince, whom he ſtill hoped to gain to his The King re. 
Intereſt, anſwered with great moderation. He told fuſes to accept 
the herald, in delivering the gantlet, received from it. 


court. being told it was called Azincourt, he ſaid: let this. his hand, that the French themſelves could witneſs 


battle be hereafter called the battle of Azincourt. 
rnham. As the fight began not before ten in the morning, and 
laſted *till almoſt five in the afternoon, Henry, not 
thinking proper to continue his march, for fear of 
fatiguing his army too much, returned to Maſcon- 
celles, where he had incamped the night before. 
The lob of . In this memorable battle, fo fatal to France, the 
de French. French loſt the conſtable d'Albret, the duke of 
le ere. Alenſon Prince of the blood, the duke of Brabant, 
Hall . and the earl of Nevers, brothers, of the duke of 
Valingtam. Burgundy, the duke of Bar, the counts de Vaude- 
mont, Marle, Rouſſi, Fauquenborgh, and many 
more officers of note, excluſive of ten thouſand 
| private ſoldiers FT. A certain Engliſh hiſtorian ſays, 
flntam. that among the ſlain. were one archbiſhop, three 
Goodwin. dukes, fix earls, ninety barons, fifteen hundred 
knights, and ſeven thouſand gentlemen of good fa- 
milies. Among the priſoners $, whoſe number would 
have been very great had it not been for the maſ- 
| ſacre aſter the battle, the moſt eminent were, the 
dym. Fed. dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d' Eu, 
Vol, IX. Vendome, Richmont, Etouteville, and marſhal 
£37 Boucicaut |. . On the Engliſh ſide only the duke of 
Engliſh. —York, the young earl of Suffolk, and, if we believe 
T. Livius. certain Engliſh hiſtorians, not above four knights, 
Walſingham. one eſquire, and twenty-eight common ſoldiers. 
De fenin. However ſome with much more probability, affirm, 
that the Engliſh loſt four hundred men“. Meze- 
raj mounts the number to ſixteen hundred, and 
lowers the loſs of the French to ſix thouſand, 
On occaſions of this nature, it is pretty uſual to 
meet with the like diverſity in the writers of two 
oppoſite parties. 
Henry eon · On the morrow, King Henry purſued his march 
tinues his towards Calais. In traverſing the place where the 
= battle was fought the day before, / from the ob- 
Monftrelet, ect took occaſion to beſtow high encomiums on 
T. iris. his troops; but withal exhorted thoſe near him, not 
Elmham, to be vainly proud of a victory gained purely by 
le Fete. the miraculous aſſiſtance of the God of battle. Du- 
ring his march, he treated the French Princes, his 
priſoners with great courteſy, He told them, 
« That he had not obtained the victory by the 
e ſuperiority of his merit, but becauſe God was 
Val. IX. p.. Pleaſed to make him his inſtrument to chaſtiſe 
« the ſins of the French nation: that the advan- 
« tages he might expect from his victory, were ſo 
« far from making him averſe to a peace, that he 
e was more inclined to it than he was the day before 
the battle.” | 


he was not guilty of the death of the duke's bro- 

thers, but his own ſubjects were anſwerable tor 

their blood . This he ſaid, becauſe Bournonville, 

who occaſioned the ſlaughter of the priſoners, was 

a Burgundian. - | 
Towards the middle of November, Henry im- Henry returns 
barked for England, taking with him the principal de, England. 
priſoners. In his paſſage he met with a violent Pialfaskam. 
tempeſt, which put him in extreme danger, and Rym. Pad. 
even ſunk ſome of his ſhips. At laſt; after great Vol. IX. p. 
fatigue, he arrived, on the ſixteenth of November. 327. 
His reception at home was with the joy and accla- {+ Livius. 
mations uſual on like occaſions: The people were 

never tired with praiſing a Prince who had ren- 

dered the Engliſh name fo formidable and glori- 

ous H. His firſt care was to appoint a day of pub- Hall. 

lic thankſgiving for the happy ſucceſs of his arms. Walſingham. 
Next he cauſed the bodies of the duke of York, Rym. Fed. 
and the earl of Suffolk, who loſt their lives in the Vel. IX. p. 
battle, to be honorably interred: The duke of 53“ 
York leaving no iſſue, his nephew, Richard, ſon of 

that earl of Cambridge who had been lately be- 

headed at Southampton, became his heir. 

The wound France had received was not ſo great, The troubles 
on account of the advantages reaped by the King -re renewed 
of England from his victory, which gained him in France. 
not a ſingle foot of land, as for occaſioning the 
renewal of its inteſtine broils, and that with more 
fury than ever, The duke of Burgundy reſolving 
to improve the then juncture, claimed the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, — which he had been long 
excluded, and particularly, by the peace of Arras. 

He alledged, That at a criſis when the king- 
« dom was menaced with utter ruin, a Prince of 
c the blood royal, firſt peer, and doubly peer of 
ce the realm, was indiſpenſibly bound to aid the 
„ King with his counſels, and could not be de- 
ce barred acceſs to the court without injuſtice wm 
« and danger.” But as he was conſcious that al 
his arguments would be ineffectual, unleſs ſupport- 
ed by force, he approached Paris with an atmy, 
and ſeized ſome poſts about the city. The Dau- 

hin, not able to prevail with himſelf to bear the 

ight of the duke of Burgundy at court, tho? his 
father-in-law, ſent for the count d'Armagnac, and N 
gave him the conſtable's ſword. This peer, the The count 
duke of Burgundy's avowed cs ſpared not the d Armagnac 
ſaid duke's adherents, commonly ſtiled the Bur- made conſta- 
gundians. He cauſed ſome to be hanged, and bier and 


ecutes 


great numbers to be impriſoned, and thereby ſo the — 


1 


n 1 OT” 


9 — 


* The marſhal de Louvigny, at the head of fix hundred men at arms, and the duke of Bretigny, with forces almoſt equal to 
thoſe of the Engliſh, were come very near the field of battle, when they received the news of the French defeat. It the latter 
had led on his freſh troops againſt the wearied and wounded Engliſh, he might 3 have recovered the victory; but he retired 


immediately into Bretagne, where he remained neuter. Monſtrelet, p. 231. 


le Baud. Hiſt. Bret. c. 47.,., 


The curious reader may fee an account of all the remarkable perſons, ſlain, or taken priſoners in this battle, in Jean le 
Pati who, as he ſays kimelf, was in the Engliſh army, c. 64. p. 97, 98; and, out of him, in Goodwin's life of rg hd} 
p. 91, 92. Le Fevre ſays, there were ten thouſand men in all killed, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were noble; 
above a hundred of them Princes, who had banners carried before them into the field. Monſtrelet. 


$ Sixteen hundred of the priſoners were men, of quality. Le 


Fevre. 


He was found under a heap of dead bodies, by the archers, who came to rifle the field ; they perceiving ſome ſigns of life in 
him, carried him to the King, who treated him like a noble enemy. P. Baud. Hitt. de Bret. p. 451. Le Fevre, p. 95 f 
** P de Fenin ſays, they loſt but four, or five hundred men, p. 461. But Monſtrelet affrms, there were ſeventeen hun 


Killed, c. 147. 


++ His words were, That the French alone were guilty of their blood.” viz. of the duke of Brabant, and earl of Nevers. 


See Goodwin, p. 95. 


He made his entry into London, November 23. Walſingham, p. 393. The mayor and aldermen, and two h 
Me. Rook waited ray Be the next day, with a preſent of a thouſand pounds in gold, in two gold bafons, worth five hundred 


Pounds. Stow's Ann. p. 351. Goodwin, p. 96. 


heightened 
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HENRY V. heightened the animoſity of the two factions, that 
Ax' 1415, from thenceforward nothing was capable of uniting 
L=— them againſt the common enemy. The Dauphin 
ſeconded the revengeful conſtable, and never 
thought of reſtoring Th ruinous affairs of the king- 


of E NGLAN D. . Boon N 


' ous to ſhim than the gaining a ſecond Az incourt Hengyy 


victory: inſomuch that all his indeavors tended this Ay' 
way, as to his moſt momentaus buſineſs. To at- 
tain theſe his ends, it was requiſite the affairs 
of France ſhould remain in their then ſituation. It 


1410 


dom, the government whereof was in his hands. 
The Dauphin Shortly after, namely, on the twenty-fourth of De- 
is poiſoned. cember, this Prince was poiſoned. 
John his bro- By the death of the Dauphin Lewis, the new 
ther becomes conſtable remained ſole maſter of the King's perſon, 
Dauphin. and of the government of the kingdom, till the 
return of John duke of Tourain, on whom the title 
of Dauphin was devolved, and who was then' in 
Hainault with the earl his father-in-law. This young 
Prince, being determined on obſerving a ſtrict neu- 
trality, ſent orders to both factions to lay down, 
their arms. The duke of Burgundy, who, to no 
manner of purpoſe, was fatiguing himſelt before 
Lagny, obeyed, out of deference, as he pretended, 
to the Dauphin's orders, and retired into his domi- 
I; oppoſed by nions: but the conſtable was not fo tractable. As 
the conſtable. the King's perſon was in his 13 he would not 
be perſuaded that the Dauphin had any right to 
command 'till actually poſſeſſed of the regency, 
which he was fully reſolved to oppoſe, except he 
would declare againſt the Burgundians. This was 
what prevented the Dauphin's return into France. 


Henry is ap- All this while, it was a mere impoſſibility for 
plied to by France to take juſt meaſures for her defenſe againſt 
both parties. the attacks threatened from England. The duke 
Rym. Fad. 

Vol. IX. h 5 a 

* 331, The car] of Hainault was likewiſe courting that 


332,352,354. Monarch, to put the new Dauphin, his ſon-in-law, 
in poſſeſſion of the regency. On the other hand, 

Lewis d' Anjou, King of Sicily, then head of the 

Orleans faction, was projecting to deprive the Dau- 

hin of his birth- right, by procuring the crown for 

Ibid is ſon-in-law, Charles count of Ponthieu. 
394, 185 s wy der to attain theſe his views, he judged he could 
not pitch on any ſurer method, than to ſecure the 
aſſiſtance of England, Thus did all France, as it 
were with one conſent, tho' to different purpoſes, 
ſeek earneſtly the alliance of the Engliſh, againſt 


whom the whole nation ought to have ſtrictly | 


united, had not private intereſt | + hes over the 
public good. In this manner paſſed the year 1415, 
which the battle of Azincourt has rendered ever- 


In or- 


imported him, that the conſtable, and the other 
heads of that faction, ſhould ſtill have it in their 
power to perſecute the duke of Burgundy. It was 


this alone which could prevail on that Prince to 


throw himſelf into ſome deſperate reſolution, which 
he beheld not without horror, and to which he was 
not to be induced by any conſideration, but by the 


 fole thirſt of vengeance. If, by continuing the war, 


France ſhould have loft towns and battles, the con- 


| ſtable, who was at the helm, undoubtedly would there- 


by have forfeited all his credit. By that means, the 
duke of Burgundy would, - infallibly, have obtained 
the regency again, and no longer ſtood in need of 
the Engliſh. This is the true reaſon of Henry's 
conſenting to all the propoſals for concluding. a 
truce, or for renewing the before commenced paci- 
fic negociations. Mean while, his envoys and thoſe Ryn. pa 


of the duke of Burgundy, paſſed from England to Vol. 1x. 


Flanders, and from Flanders to England, always P. 328, zz, 

under color of a treaty of commerce, in which 33% 354- 

freſh difficulties were continually ſtarted, the better 

to conceal their deſign. . 
It was not without reaſon that this affair was, by Why this ne. 

both parties, kept ſecret. The duke, whom no- g9ciation wa 

thing but neceſſity would have forced to an alliance kept Fart. 


of Burgundy was privately treating with Henry. | with England, was apprehenſive leſt the diſcovery 


of this project would alienate. the affections of the 
French, and eſpecially of the Pariſians. Henry, on 

his part, had reaſon to fear, that if the court of 
France came to the knowledge of this negociation, 

they would find means to break his meaſures, 
However, his deſiſting intirely from war, ſince the 
battle of Azincourt, might well have created ſome 
ſuſpicion of his deſigns : but the arrival of the Em- 

peror Sigiſmund freed him from all anxieties on that 

ſcore, ſince it furniſhed him with occaſion of pre- 
tending it was at the inſtances of this Prince that 

the war was diſcontinued. | 

In the begining of the year, Sigiſmund came to Sigiſmund a. 
Paris. He himſelf gave out, that the ſole end of rives in 
his journey was, to mediate a pacification between In 
the two crowns of France and E. 0 


ngland. This de- T. Livius. 


laſtingly memorable. 
The conſternation France was under, and the 
An? 1416. 


Henry pur- 
poſes to gain 
the duke of 
Burgundy. 


conſtable, ſeemed to promiſe Henry fre 
had he puſhed on the war. 


ferent courſe, and that with very good reaſons. He 
judged, that, by fomenting the combuſtions of 


France, and inſpiring the two factions with jea- | 


louſy, he ſhould procure advantages more certain 
and more ſolid than he could ever hope to effect 
merely by his ſword: and in reality, by puſhing 
the French too vigorouſly, he ran the riſk of uni- 
ting them all againſt him; in which caſe, very pro- 
bably, his gains would not have proved very con- 
ſiderable: but, by allowing them ſome reſpite, he 
gave them opportunity to deſtroy each other. To 
this end, directly contrary to univerſal expectation, 
he laid aſide his military affairs for near eighteen 
months, and berook himſelf intirely to negociation, 
which afforded him the proſpe& of advantages leſs 
dubious and uncertain : not that he paſſed that in- 
terval in a ſtate of inaction. The particulars of 
what. was tranſacted in 1416, and part of the ſub- 
ſequent year, will evidence ſufficiently how atten- 
tive he was to the execution of his projects. 
Henry's chief aim was to gain the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had at length expreſſed himſelf really in- 
clinable to imbrace his alliance. He foreſaw, that 
to ſucceed in this deſign would be more advantage- 


ſign was noble and charitable, and worthy a chri- Elmbum. 


ſtian monarch, ſuppoſing it to have been intirely 
animoſity between the duke of Burgundy and the | 

laurels, | 
Nevertheleſs, that 
Prince, no lefs wiſe than valiant, took a quite dif- 


diſintereſted. But ſeveral circumſtances gave room He propoſe 
to believe he undertook this voyage to favor Henry truce, which 
rather than France, and in hopes of ſome advan- 3 rejeRtel. 
tage to himſelf, At his arrival in France, he pro- 

poſed a four years truce between the two Kings, 

but that the court rejected. The French hiſtorians 

charge the conſtable with refuſing this truce for his 

own particular intereſt, but without ſhewing where- 

in war could have been for his advantage. My 

pig opinion is, that he was then projecting the 

iege of Harfleur, which he began the next June: 

he perceived, perhaps, that the Emperor was no 
impartial mediator. However this be, Sigiſmund, He goes into 
finding he could not prevail at Paris, paſſed over to England. 
England 1n the wed of March. The Engliſh hi- N [> : 
ſtorians remark, that, being about to land, he was au "ec 
met by the duke of Gloceſter, and ſome other lords, T. Livius 
who, wading into the water with their drawn Walſinghan- 
pped the boat. Surpriſed at this recep- Goodwin. 


ſwords, ſto 
tion, he asked the reaſon : the duke told him, If 
«© he was come to challenge any authority in Eng- 
e land, they had orders to forbid his landing; but 
« if he came only as a mediator of peace, he 
«© ſhould meet with all the reſpect due to the im- 
« perial dignity.” This was to warn him not to 


take the liberty of exerciſing authority in England, 
as he had done in France during his abode in that 


| country, 


Sigiſmund's 
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exry V. Sigiſmunck's arrival at London was preceded by 
ix! 1416. that of William of Bavaria, earl of Holland and 
9 Zealand, who was come upon the ſame errand. 
rhe earl of Theſe two Princes ſoon perceived they ſhould find 
wlland and it difficult to procure a pacification. Henry added 
je get the to his former demands, the town of Harfleur, with 
wo Kings to part of the adjacent territory, for the maintenance 
qulent © a f the gariſon. On the other hand, France, per- 
healnglam. ſiſting in her firſt offers, would not hear a ſyllable 
. lis. of peace, except Henry reſtored Harfleur : ſo the 
Unbam. two mediators, finding it in a manner impoſſible to 
2 obtain a peace, were ſatisfied with gaining the two 
lu.” Kings conſent to a truce for three years, during 
- which Harfleur ſhould remain in truſt in their hands 
tor certain ſecurities promiſed by the French pri- 
ſoners in England. Bur as the treaty was at the 
point of being ſigned, the priſoners fell off. The 
conſtable, who was reſolved to beſiege Harileur, 
had agreed to this negociation only to amuſe Henry, 
and hinder him from penetrating his ſcheme. 

Soon after, under ſome pretence, he carried King 
green the earl Charles to Roan, His aim was to be there ready, 
if Dorſet Pear at hand, againſt the arrival of ſome Genoeſe 
nd the con- ſh1/23, which were to join the French fleet, in order 
fableof to 1nveſt Harflear by ſea. He managed matters fo 
1 M privately, that Henry, not having the leaſt ſuſpi- 
Nom. Cion of his deſign, neglected to reinforce the gari- 


| France 
fuls off. 
Wallngham- 


conflict be- 


Flmham. 


Hall earl of Dorſet, governor of Harfleur, made an in- 


curſion even to the gates of that city, and carried 


off a great booty from the neighborhood : but he 
could not be fo expeditious in his retreat, as not 
to be purſued and overtaken by the conſtable, who 
gained ſome advantage. On the morrow, the con- 
{table {till preſſing the Engliſh, who were haſtily 
retreWog, forced them to halt, and ſtand on their 
defenſe. In this ſecond ſkirmiſh, the earl of Dor- 
ſet, tho' inferior in number of troops “*, had his 
revenge, and compelled his enemy to retireto Roan, 

with no ſmall precipitation. 
The conflatble This ill ſucceſs prevented not the conſtable from 
cues Lar- continuing his preparations for the ſiege of Harfleur. 
Immediately after the arrival of the Genoeſe _ 
he ordered his troops, whom he had purpoſely diſ- 
perſed, to re-join, at a certain place, where he came 
and headed them in perſon T. Then he marched 
directly to Harfleur, where he was nor in the leaſt 
expected; ſo unable were the French judged by the 
Engliſh to make any attempt. While the con- 
ſtable beſieged the town by land, the viſcount of 
Narbonne blocked it up by ſea, ſo that nothing 
could be introduced. Henry was extremely mor- 
ticied to be thus over- reached by the conſtable. He 
then became ſenſible, that the negociation was in- 
tended meerly to amuſe him, and therefore was the 
more provoked to apply his utmoſt indeavors to 
Henry tries in break his enemies meatures. He was, in his turn, 
uin to amuſe inclined to uſe ſtratagem, and circumvent the con- 
x ſtable. To that end, he feigned a ſtrong diſpoſition 

m. Feed, , a . 

al. Ix, © to peace, and deſired an interview with his couſin, 
p. 363, 366. for ſo he then ſtiled the King of France, whereas 
before he never named him other than his adver- 
ſary. He was in hopes, that if an interview was 
granted, a truce would inſue, which would give 
him time to relieve Harfleur; but his propoſal was 
rejected. After this, he commiſſioned Morgan di- 
rectly to demand a truce : but the court of France 
took care not to furniſh him with ſuch advantage in 
He reſolves to the preſent juncture. In fine, perceiving the con- 
* relieve ſtable was not to be amuſed, he commanded a fleet 
i to be equiped, reſolving to go himſelf and relieve 
Lmbam, 


| five Genoeſe caracks taken, and ſeveral of his own 


During the French court's ſtay at Roan, the 


experience of the earl of Dorſet, the governor, HENRY V. 
knowing he would do his utmoſt to give him time Ax' 1416. 
to prepare for his relief. In this he was not at all ww 
deceived; for tho? the ſiege began about the mid- 

dle of June, it was not much advanced at the end 

of July: ſo Henry having had leiſure to prepare 

his fleet, was ready to imbark; but the Emperor tte is diſtuad 
diſſuaded him from hazarding his perſon in an ex- ed from it by 
pedition of this nature, where, notwithſtanding all the Emperor. 
nis prudence, by the accidents of the ſea, he might 

lufter ſome diſgrace, The King yielding to the gend; the 
Emperor's inſtances, gave the command to the duke duke of Bed 
of Bedford his brother, who failed about the end ford; 

of July. The Engliſh navy ſoon came up with the Ib. P. 355, 
enemy's fleet lying before Harfleur, The viſcount he beats the 
de Narbonne, preparing for his defenie, withſtood French leet. 
or ſome time the efforts of the Engliſh, but at Monttrelet. 
length was forced to yield the victory, aſter ſceing Walingham 
ſhips funk. Nothing more preventing the duke of 

Bedford from throwing ſuccors into the town, the 

conſtable raiſed the ſi-ge and withdrew. 

During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Burgundy Negociation 
continued, under diverſe pretences, his ſeeret nego- between the 
ciations with Henry. One while, it was to renew King and 
the truce between England and Flanders, another es 73 
while, for affairs concerning the church, depending Ne: 
before the council of Conſtagce. In May, the truce Rym. Fad. 
I juſt mentioned, which ws to expire the fifteenth Vol. IX. 
of June, was renewed for a year, and yet the duke P. 33% 352 
of Burgundy ſent four embaſſadors more to Fng- 5 84. _ 
land. In the begining of Auguſt, the King ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with them concern- 
ing ſome eccleſiaſtical matters. This public com- 
miſſion ſerved for pretence to the private conferences. 
But by another of the ſame date, theſe commiſſi- 
oners were impowered to agree with the embaſſa- 
dors upon an interview between the King and the 
duke of Burgundy. This negociation mult then 
have been in good forwardneſs, ſince, two days af- Aug. 7. 
ter, the King diſpatched orders to ſeveral officers, P. 375: 
to be ready to attend him over-ſea, where he was 
to have an interview with ſome of his enemies. All They _ 
this is a plain evidence, the duke's frequent embaſ- = 
ſies had quite different views than treating merely Calais. 
about trade, or church matters. That Prince had 
already made a long demur upon concluding his 
treaty with Henry. As he was of the blood royal 
of France, and firſt peer of the realm, he was very 
ſenſible, that any ſuch alliance was directly contrary 
both to his honor and to his duty. Beſide, a ſtep 
of this kind muſt infallibly prejudice him in France, 
among his partiſans. For theſe reaſons, he had 
hitherto been ſatisfied with kceping on foot the ne- 
gociation, in order to 8 it, only In caſe of 
urgent neceſſity. Count d' Armagnac's vindictive 
humor at length threw the duke upon this action, 
which doubtleſs he would have longer delayed, or, 
perhaps, never done, had he not been, as we may 
fay, compelled to it by the perſecutions of his 
enemies. | 

I have already obſerved, that the conſtable 
Armagnac, had, under ſeveral pretexts, hindred duke of Bur- 
the Dauphin John, then in Hainault, from coming gundy concert 
to court. The young Prince, difdaining to be meafutes. 
controlled by that proud miniſter, longed to be at 
the head of affairs, and to obſerve ſo exact a neu- 
trality between the two factions, as would gain him 
the eſteem and + 9 of both parties, But this 
was not poſſible, ſince he had no forces at his diſ- 

ſal, except thoſe of his father-in-law, the earl of 
roy which were not fufficient to inable him 


Aug. 5 


d' The Dau- 
phin, and 


m. Fad. 
Vol. IX. ̃ — 


P. 362; 370. 


J. Livius. 
_ place. He much depended upon the valor and 
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* There wer but fiſteen hundred Engliſh, to fifteen thouſand of the French. Walſingham, p. 391. | 
. + Some of the French ſhips came and Mocked up the Engliſh fleet at Portſmouth and Southampton, and made an attempt on 
the Ifle of Wight, but were repulſed. Goodwin, p. 106, 107 | 
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IIrx NV. to execute fach a project againſt the conſtable's 
Ax' 1416. will. Mean time, the duke of Burgundy, finding 


n ; Ax' 1470 
he hai no proſpect of recovering the adminiſtration | cerned the kingdom of Arles, and the Dauphiné, to \ 49 
while the conſtable was maſter of the King's per- | which the Emperors had ſome ſtale pretenſions. B | 


ſon, deemed it adviſable to ſtrengthen himſelf with 
the new Dauphin's aſſiſtance. To that effect, in 
the begining of the year, he had a conference at 
Valenciennes with him and the earl of Hainault 
and it was agreed, that the Dauphin ſhould once 
0 more, by fair means, indeavor his admittance into 
France, in order to take the place due to his birth: 
that in caſe he ſucceeded, he ſhould carry the duke 
with him to court: but if he could not prevail, 
they ſhould take other meaſures to diſpoſſeſs the 
conſtable, and free the King. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, the Dauphin and the earl of Hainault re- 
paired to Compiegne, from whence the earl pro- 
cceded alone to Paris, to mediate his ſon in-law's 
return. Upon the firſt mention of recalling the 
duke of Burgundy, the conſtable, interrupting him, 
ſaid plainly, rhe Dauphin ſhould never be received 
at the court of his royal father on any other terms 
than of openly declaring himſelf enemy to the 
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potentates, to do him homage for certain domains 
not ſpecified in the-treaty, This, probably, con- 


the bye, this treaty diſcovers one of the motives of 
Sigiſmund's viſits to France and England: if we 
may judge by appearances, he hoped, by pro- 
curing a * between the two Kings, to obtain 
for himſelf ſome one of thoſe countries to which 
he laid claim. But howſocver it be, we may con- 
jecture, that, from the peace, he was in ex- 
pectation of ſome private advantage. We rare] y 
meet with great potentates paſſing whole years out 
of their dominions, with the ſole view of mediating 
a.-pezce, wherein they have not the leaſt intereſt, 
This character leſs appertained to Sigiſmund than to 
any other Prince whatever. I am not certain, whe- 
ther, before his voyage to England, he had con- 
tracted a friendſhip with Henry: but after his de- 
parture, as appears by ſeveral teſtimonies on public 
record, there was betweeen them a {trict correſpon- 
dence and mutual confidence, not very common 
among Princes. 


Heagy y 


Burgundian faction. On finding him thus contu- The Emperor being arrived at Calais, there len 
macto1s, the earl of Hainault could not ſorbear ut- | waired for Henry, who could not get thither till to Cata;, 
|} teriug certain menaces, whereby the conſtable and | towards the cloſe of September. Mean while, the France ſend; 
il his partiſuns readily comprehended, that the Dau- | court of France, alarmed at the report of the duke thearchbiſhop 
| phin's deſign was no other than to rely on the duke's | of Burgundy's interview with Henry at Calais, and Tha Om 

| alliſtance. This was The reaſon why, in order to | deſirous of learning the purport of their conference, 3%, ated 
| prevent the miſchief this union might do them, | ſent thither the archbiſhop of Rheims, with ſome Elmbam. 
{ 


ry goes 


they determined on diſpatching him out of the | other embaſſadors. The * naonagy was to negociate Walingdan. 


way : nor did many days paſs before the Dauphin 
The Dauphin was poitoned at Compicgne. This happened on 
poiſoned. the fixteenth of April 1416, and not in 1417, as 
we ſind it in the abridgement of Mezerai. | The 
King of Sicily was ſuſpected to have been the author 
of this fact, to make way for his ſon-in-law Prince 
Charles. It he was guilty of this toul murder, his 
death, which happened preſently after, hindered 
him from reaping any advantage. 
Charles his By the death of John the Dauphin, his brother 
brother ſuc- Charles, count of Ponthicu, became Dauphin, and 
ceeds him. heir-apparent to the crown. This young Prince 
immcclately eſpouſed the party of the Armagnacs, 
tor lo were thoſe of the Orleans faction then tiled. 
By that means, the duke of Burgundy was more out 
of hopes than ever, and the count d' Armagnac 
maintained himſelf in the adminiſtration, wherein 
The Burgun- nothing was tranſacted but by his orders. His 
dians perte- hatred to the duke of Burgundy made him loſe no 
cuted. opportunity of perſecuting the Burgundians, who 
were very numerous at Paris. His levere and ty- 
rannical procedure, joined to an exceſſive greedineſs, 
induced, at length, the Pariſians of the Burgundian 
party to lay a plot to introduce their chief into the city. 
The conſpiracy being diſcovered, the conſtable took 
occaſion ſo to exerciſe his rage upon the whole par- 
ty, that the duke of Burgundy judged himſelf no 
longer obliged to obſerve ' any meaſures with the 
court. Immediately, to convince the world of his 
reſentment, he concluded with the King of Eng- 
land a truce for all their reſpective dominions, even 
his poſſeſſions in France not excepted. Nor did his 


a pacification with King Henry, but, in all appear- 
ance, the chief aim of this embaſſy, was to diſco- 
ver what ſhould paſs at the interview between him 
and the duke. Henry was not diſpleaſed that the 
French embaſſadors were to be witneſſes of the 
duke of Burgundy's coming to Calais, and therc- 
fore readily diſpatched their ſafe-conducts, and pre- 
ſently after their arrival, appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them: but ſuch were the precautions 
he took, that the French could never penetrate his 
real motives for going to Calais, at leaſt, not with 
any certainty: no other appeared than that of con- 
firming the truce lately concluded between thoſe 
two Princes, and which had been already publiſhed 
at London. True it is, that the duke's procedure 
afterwards made him ſuſpected of being a good 
friend to the Engliſh; but this was only a bare ſuſ- 
picion. The French hiſtorians ſpeak of it in a very 
inconcluſive manner; nor had we any thing certain 
till the public records, printed in England, diſco- 
vered the ſecret. The following is what we there 
meet with upon this ſubject. 


conduct for the duke of Burgundy, and eight hun- 
of Gloceſter in hoſtage. Next day, he appointed 


commiſſioners, to receive, in his name, the oaths 


on, which were in form of preliminaries. The ar- 
ticles ran, word for word, thus: 


Livius. 


The firſt of October, the King diſpatched a ſafe- The duke d 


Burgundy 


dred attendants, and ſent him his brother the duke comes 


Calais. 
R 


m. Fad. 


Vol. IX. 


of John duke of Burgundy, and of Philip earl of p 300. 
Charolois his ſon, purſuant to the articles agreed J. Livius 


Elmham. 


The duke of Vengeance ſtop there. His embaſiadors, as I al-| „ The King having acquainted the duke of Articles of 


] 

Burgundy Teaily obſerved, agrecd, that the King and be ce Burgundy with his juſt claim to the crown of agreement | 

| does homage ſhould meet at Calais, and the duke acknowledge] France, and his adverſary's refuſal to give him ng e | 

| to Henry. Henry tor rightful and legitimate King of France, | << ſatisfaction, told him, That, by the help of ing a 
| 2 and do him liege-hamage. This interview was |«< God and St. George, he was reſolved to obtain Burgundy. 

—_ fixed to the begining of October. « jt by force of arms. Upon this declaration, the Rym. Tal. | 

Dames be Mean while, the Emperor Sigiſmund, having no |<< duke perceiving the juſtice of the King's title, Vol. IX. 


tween sigiſ. farihcr buſineſs in England, departed about the |< and conſidering the great victories heaven had P. 39+ 
| mund and middle of Auguſt. In his way to Canterbury, he | «+ bleſſed him with, promiſed to ſend him his let- 
| Henry. ſigned a treaty of perpetual alliance with Henry, | «+ ters-patent, containing what follows: 
| Ibid. p. 377. and, at the fame time, a league againſt France, | „ That tho? heretofore, for want of information, 


' .* ,» \ — O . | 1 . 
* He promiſed to aſſiſt the King in the recovery of [4 he had eſpouſed the contrary party, believing it 
Elmham. the Kingdom of France, and Lenry ingaged to aid |< juſt ; now that he is better informed, he pro- 


him in conſtraining King Charles, and lome other | + miſes firmly to adhere to the King of Englani, 
66 an 
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Truce with 
rance, 


p. 397, &e . 
otton's 
Abridg. 


Walngham. 


m. Fd. 
Vol. IX. 


Pp. 405, 416, 


and his heirs and ſucceſſors, as to thoſe who are, 
and ever will be the true and Jawful Kings of 

France, as much as if they were in actual poſ- 

ſeſſion of the crown. 

« Tho? for the preſent the King has not deſired 

the duke*'s homage, yet, as the duke acknow- 

ledges it to be due, he promiſes, that, as ſoon as 

the King of England ſhall be poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable part of the realm of France, to pay 
him liege-homage, and ſwear fealty to him, as 
every vaſſal of the crown of France ought to do 
to the King of France, his ſovereign. 

Item, The duke of Burgundy promiſes to 

indeavor, by all known and unknown means, to 

lace the King of England on the throne of 

Tis, | 
« Item, While the King ſhall be imployed in 
purſuing his rights, the duke of Burgundy will 
make war, with all his forces, upon the King's 
enemies in France, namely, A. B. C. D. and 
upon all their dominions, and adherents, refu- 
fag obedience to the King of England. 

&« ſtem, In all the alliances and letters-patent, 

made, or to be made, between the King and 

duke, wherein the duke ſhould except, or have 

excepted the King's adverſary, or the ſon of his 

adverſary, 1t is not his intention to do any thing 

contrary to what he promiſes by theſe preſents, 

which he is to give the King, but will punctually 
rform 1t. 

“ That if, thro* diſſimulation, the duke ex- 

cepted the King's adverſary, or the Dauphin hi: 

ſon, for a greater good, and for the better ac- 
* compliſhing the intended project, his will and 
meaning is, that all ſuch exceptions are void, 
and of no effect. 

% And that all may know this proceeds from 
<« his own free conſent, he will promiſe and ſwear, 
„ by his faith and honor, to obſerve it without 
4 fraud or deceit z he will write and ſign, with 
« his own hand, all the articles, and thereunto 
« affix his uſual ſigner.” 


All theſe articles were drawn up in form of let- 
ters-patent, written and ſubſcribed by the duke o 
Burgundy's own hand, and ſealed with his privy- 
ſeal. | 

Mezerai, in his abridgment of the hiſtory o! 
France, ſays, That the deſire of rule fo tranſported 
<« the duke of Burgundy, that he went and confered 
« with the King of England at Calais, and re- 
« newed the truces for his dominions only, where- 
<« by he tied himſelf in ſome meaſure from aſſiſting 

the King of France.” What would that hiſto- 
rian have Ra had he known all? It is farther to 
be remarked, that the carl of Charolois, aft-rwards 
duke of Burgundy, entered into the ſame engage- 
ments with the duke his father. After this, therc 
is no queſtioning the ill deſigns of theſe two Princes 
againſt France, their native country. They choſe 
rather to ſee it under a foreign dominion, than go- 
verned by their enemies. 

Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a truce 
with France, till the ſecond of February; and then 
he returned into England about the middle of Oc- 
tober, in order to hold a parliament, called for the 
nineteenth of the ſame month. During this ſeſſion, 
the parliament granted a ſubſidy for carrying on 
the war. But this aid was ſo little proportionate 
to his wants and projects, that he was torced to 
pawn his crown to his uncle, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, for a hundred thouſand marks, and part 
of his jewels to the city of London, for ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. This is a clear evidence how 
many difficulties he would have met with in the 
conqueſt of France with his own forces, if the in- 
teſtine cumbuſtions of that kingdom had not been 


lo favorable to his enterprize. Mean while, not- HENRY V. 
withſtanding his preſſing neceſſities, he aſſigned Ax' 1416. 


the earl of Dorſet, who defended Harfleur, a pen- 


ſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling, on creating him 
duke of Exeter. | 


Henry having, by the late private treaty, tied Henry re- 


down the duke of Burgundy, judged it then time folves to re- 
new the war. 


to recommenſe the war. He nor only knew that 


at leaſt hali France would not oppoſe him, but 


moreover the Burgundian party would make a di— 
verſion in his favor, which muſt neceſſarily pro- 
cure him great advantages. In this reſolution, he 
made all the requiſite preparations to accompliſh 
his enterpriſe, Mean while, as the ſupply granted 
him by parliament was not ſufficient for his pur- 
pole, and as the money came flowly into the ex- 
chequer, he was quickly in great want. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, he made uſe of the fol- 
lowing means. After he had ſettled the pay of 


His way of 


each ſoldier, horſe and foot, and of each officer, raiſing the 
according to each one's rank and character, he made army. 


private contracts with ſeveral lords and gentlemen 
whereby they were obliged to furniſh him with 
certain number of horſemen or footmen, for ſuch 


Des Urſfins. 
* Rym. Fad. 
* Yol. IX. 
P. 433» 439» 


a yearly ſum to be paid quarterly. "The firſt 460, 461. 


quarteridge was advanced, but when the ſecond 
came to be paid, the King had no money. To 
lupply the preſent occaſion, he pawned to them the 
reſt of the jewels, with letters under the great-ſeal, 
impowering them to ſell them, if the money was 
not paid within ſuch a time. The term allowed 
was twelve or eighteen months, according, as the 
creditors were more or leſs tractable. By this 
neans he. gained time for the payment of his 
r00Ps, Which was a great conveniency, as he could 
reimburſe his creditors. according as the money 
came into the treaſury, without being obliged to 
pay all at once. People were ſo well ſatished of 
his ſincerity, that they made no ſcruple to ſerve 
him, or lend him money, upon ſuch ſecurities as 
would have bcen little worth under a Prince of leſs 
Drobity. | 


The preparations carrying on in England very he gate of 
;aftly alarmed France, little in a condition to do the the court of 


like. The duke of Burgundy's late truce, publicly France. 


made with Henry, was ſufficiently convincing there 
was no aſſiſtance to be expected either from the 
Juke or his adherents: nay, the court was appre- 
nenſive, the duke had gone ſtill farther, at the 
conference held with the nation's capital enemy: 
at leaſt, he was very much ſuſpected of having ill 
leſigns. Thus the conſtable, who fat at the helm, 
ound himſelf not a little imbaraſſed. His autho- 
rity was indeed very extenſive z but he injoyed it 
not without uncaſineſs. Beſide, ſince the death of 
che Dauphin John, he was forced to behave very 
reſpectfully to the new Dauphin, leſt the young 
Prince ſhould think of governing without his aſſi- 
tance. To all theſe difficulties was added the war 
which the Engliſh were preparing to carry into 
France. As the kingdom was in a very indifferent 
ſituation, and the enemy like to make a great pro- 
greſs, he reflected that he ſhould be anſwerable tor 
all the ill ſucceſſes. Amidſt all theſe perplexities, 
he judged it behoved him to attempt putting a ſtop 
to the King of England's arms by an extraordinary 
negociation, , which ſhould give that Prince room 
to believe the court of France would be forced to 
make peace, however unwilling or averſe, He well 
knew, that if he himſelf ſhould treat of a peace, it 
would be loſt labour, becauſe it was generally be- 
lieved to be for his intereſt, that attairs ſhould re- 
main imbroiled, in order to preſerve his authority: 


ſo that there was very little probability that the 


King of England ſhould fuffer himſelf to be amuſed 
by any propoſal made him from that quarter. For 


this reaton, he thought proper to make uſe of the 
priſoners 
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HexvR V. priſoners in England, and particularly of the duke 
Ax' 1416. of Bourbon. We find in Rymer's Fœdera, ſeve- 
A ral ſate-condutts, dated about this time, for the duke 
* 8 of Bourbon's domeſtics going to and coming from 
p. 424, 488; France, under diverſe pretences. - It may therefore 
; be preſumed, that the plot was then formed, and 
that the duke of Bourbon did nothing in the affair, 
the particulars whereof I am about to relate, but 

in concert with the court of France. 

Ibid. p. 427. This ſcheme was fo artfully framed, that had not 
the King been in a perpetual diffidence, he would 
doubtleſs have been deceived. But his firm reſo- 
lution not to interrupt the execution of his defigrs 
for any offers but ſuch as ſhoul put him in actual 
poſſeſſion of whatever he demand-d, occaſioned 


his eſcaping the fare. The dukes of Orleans and 


Bourbon, the cous Fu and Vendome, and fome 
others who were priſoners in England, feigning 
themlelves in deb ir of the attairs of France, inti- 
mated to Henry, hat they were willing to treat 
with lim for themiclves in particular. This was 
tol.i him, not poſitively, Cut as what they might 
poſiily h brought to: but the King, fearing that, 


under s jretence, they deſigned to retard his 

eve no great attention to the overture. 
Newnointor time after, theſe ſame Princes, who had 
101 5 King in gavored to make the propoſal come 
Pen ond. trom the Ng, finding they had miſſed their aim, 
men relolved to break the ice. At an audience which 


Rym. Feed. they demanded, they expreſſed their inclination, 
Vol. IX. p. and prayed him to acquaint them with his preten- 
427, Kc. ſions; adding, they did not queſtion but they 
ſhould return him a ſatistactory anſwer, without 
any prejudice to their own honor. The King, who 


would not be amuſed, roundly told them, he had 


no other propoſal to make except only, that they 
ſhould acknowledge him tor King of France and 
their lawful Sovereign. The duke of Orleans ex- 
claimed againſt this propoſal, and plainly told him, 
they had no anſwer to return to ſuch a demand. 

For this time matters went no farther. | 
Particularly _ But a few weeks after the duke of Bourbon re- 
the duke of ſumed the affair. He told the King, that ſince he 
Bourbon. had the honor to talk with him, ſeveral of the 
priſoners had ſent over proper perſons to France 
to make inquiry concerning his title to that crown 
and realm, and had received bettcr information than 
ever, He added, for his part, he was fully con- 
vinced of the juſtice of his rights. Then he ſaid, 
he was told, that, notwithſtanding his juſt claim to 
the whole kingdom, he had offered to reſign it, if 
certain provinces were delivered to him 3 and, in 
his opinion, that offer ought not to be refuſed : 
That the other priſoners were of his mind, and had 
_ reſolved to do whatever lay in their power to pro- 
5 cure him what he deſired. That, therefore, he 
begged leave to go over to France, and declare to 
King Charles, in the name of all the priſoners, 
that, as faithful ſubjects, they could not but counſel 
him to cloſe with this expedient for peace, and in- 
treat him to accept fo reaſonable a proffer. Fi- 
nally, the duke added, that if the court of France 
conſented to the offer, Henry might this very year 
take poſſeſſion of the provinces which ſhould be 
reſigned. But if, on the contrary, it was reject- 
ed, the Princes would account themſelves acquited 
Particular en- from the oath they had taken to their King. The 
gigement of duke ingaged, for his own part, to put all his for- 
the duke of tified towns in the hands of ſuch perſons, as would 
Bourbon. be ſure to deliver them up whenever he pleaſed. He 
Ib. p. 419. promiſed to return into England, by the time 
which ſhould be appointed him, to acknowledge 
Henry for King of France, and do him homage 
as 7 his rightful Sovereign. He moreover, added, 
that he would fo evidently demonſtrate the Juſtice 
of Henry's right to the crown of France, that the 
whole world ſhould be fatisfied, he could not 


p. 4 


t 


| diſpenſe with paying him homage, without actin 


— 


directly contrary to his honor. He finally intreat- Ax' 1 
ed his majeſty to keep all this a ſecret till his re- — 
turn, on account of the danger whereto he ſhoul; 
be expoſed in caſe the affair took wind while he 
was in France. | 

Henry was at a ſtand what to think of a propo- 
ſal of ſuch a nature. He well knew that France 
was not any longer governed either by the duke of 
Orleans, or the duke of Bourbon ; and that ir was 
not count a Armagnac's intereſt to make peace on 
luch conditions: but, at the ſame time, the hopes 
of recovering the French provinces, loſt ſince the 
treaty of Bretigny, without being compelled to a 
renewal of the war, flattered him moſt agreeahly, 
On the other hand, the alternative propoſed by the 
Juke would certainly be much to his advantage. 
All he had to do was to be upon his guard, and 
not ſuffer himſelt, under this pretext, to be per- 
luaded into any interruption of the execution of | 
ais deſigns: and therefore, being determined not to He has leave 
ſuſpend his expedition, even for a ſingle day, on to go to 
1ny acccount whatever, he was of opinion there France. Ibid, 
could not be the leaſt danger in granting the duke 429. 
of Bourbon the permiſſion he deſired : but firſt, he 
had one of the duke's ſons given him in hoſtage, 
with ſecurity for the ſum of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. Theſe particulars are in the collec- vol. Ix. 
tion of the public acts. We there find a letter, p. 427, 430. 
written with the King's own hand to fir John Tip- 
toft, his embaſſador to the Emperor, injoining him 
to acquaint Sigiſmund with the ſecret; to intreat 
him to declare his ſentiments thereupon 3 and to 
aſſure him that the negociation ſhould not retard his 
expedition to France. At the fame time, he ab- 
ſolutely prohibits him making the leaſt mention of 
that affair to any other perſon whomſoever, under 
penalty of his heavieſt diſpleaſure. In all proba- The proc 
bility, the firm reſolution he had taken not to be comes to 10. 
amuſed by any propoſal, was the reaſon. why this ching. 
itratagem was puſhed no farther. The duke of 
Bourbon returned into England ; but performed 
not his other ingagements. Doubtleſs, it was 
Henry's indignation againſt the Princes his priſo- 
ners, for attempting to deceive him, which occa- 
ſioned his ordering them to be confined in Pom- Rym. Fed. 
tract caſtle z whereas *till then they were upon their Vol. 1X. 
parole. Tho? there are no poſitive proofs, that P. 450. 
this ſcheme was laid by the conſtable, it is how- 
ever apparent, by ſeveral conjectures, which alto- 
gether amount to a ſort of demonſtration : but we 
ſhould run into a too tedious prolixity, were we 


— 


French priſoners are ſuppoſed to have acted with Wretchel | 
ſincerity, without being directed by the conſta- condition of 
ble, we may well prefume that the condition France ©: 

f - Mererai. 
was then in to have been moſt deplorable. King p. Daniel. 
Charles, frequently viſited with a terrible diſtemper gym. Tad. 


which deprived him of the uſe of his reaſon, was Vol. IX. 


duke of Burgundy, firſt peer of the realm, and 409. 
head of a potent faction, had made a ſecret alli- 
ance with the ſtate's moſt capital enemy. The 
Princes of the blood were on the point of owning 


| that enemy for King of France. Finally, the 


kingdom was governed by a young Prince only 
fourteen years of age, and by count d' Armagnac, 
a violent man, whoſe fole aim was wrecking ven- 
geance on ſuch as oppoſed him, and of gratify- 
ing his ambition, whereto the public good was by 
him apparently ſacrificed. | | 
Notwithſtanding the conſtable had already oc- 
caſioned much miſchief to France, by perſecuting 
the duke of Burgundy, and forcing him, as it 
were, to throw himſelf into the arms of the King 
of England, he did not think it ſufficient to ſecure 
his quiet. Iſabella of Bavaria, King — => 
S 


8 
Book X. 


8 Hrygy Y: 
41h, 


here to give the particulars. In reality, if the Ax? 1417. 


utterly incapable of taking care of his affairs. The p. 451, 45% 
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HenRY V. 
Ax' 1417. 
woe 


Ie conſtable 
cauſes the 
Queen to he 
ſent away to 
Tours. 


The Queen's 
mortal hatred 
to the Dau- 
phin. 


The duke of 


Burgundy 
takes up arms. 


ſixth's confort, appeared fo diſſatisfied at her he- 
ing ruled by a ſubject, that this miniſter could 
not but apprehend that, ſooner or later, ſhe would 


find a method to ſtrip him of his. authority : nor 

was this any impoiibility. The King being of a 

pliable eaſy W would not have been diffi- 
‚ 


cult to gain him, in one of his intervals: nei- 
ther was it impracticable to perſuade the Dauphin 
to rid himſelf of a troubleſome governor, in order 
to rule as he pleaſed, without [of of being con- 
trolled. Thus the conſtable's deſtiny hanging by ſo 
weak a thread, while he had ſuch an enemy at 
court, he believed that, to ſecure himſelf, her re- 
moval was abſolutely requiſite. The Queen, by her 
deportment, which was not altogether conformable 
to the rules of decency, ſoon furniſhed pretexts 
ſufficiently plauſible. The conſtable, making uſe 
of this advantage, had the addreſs to inſpire both 
King and Dauphin with ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of her, 
that ſhe was ſent to Tours, where ſhe remained 
as a priſoner, not knowing whom to confide in 
to free hef from captivity. Theſe fatal politics 
of this miniſter proved a freſh ſource of calamities 
to France. The inſenſed mother could never par- 
don her ſon the affront ſhe had received, and, un- 
fortunately for the kingdom, it was but too much 
in her power to glut her vindictive humor. 

The conſtable's violent conduct, the death of two 
Dauphins ſucceſſively laid at his door, the Queen's 
exile, with numberleſs other occaſions, furniſhed 
the duke of Burgundy with a pretext to make a 
diverſion in favor of the King of England. He 


publiſhed a maniteſto againſt, the conſtable, aggra- 


He ap- 
proaches Pa- 
Ts, 


lenry lands 
at Tonque. 
T. Livius. 
Elmham. 


Rym, Feed. 
Vol. IX. 
p. 479, O. 
Witag bn. 
Des Urſins. 
T. Livius. 


Perplexity of 
ne court of 
France. 


vating his crimes and oppreſſions, with all the ani- 
moſity and virulence of a frequently inſulted ri- 
val. Next he wrote to the King, that, as firſt 
peer of France, it was incumbent on him to at- 
tempt preventing the utter ruin of the kingdom, 
which was hurrying to deſtruction if not ſpeedily 
relieved. By the ſame reaſons, he indeavored to 
ſtir up the chief cities, and win them to his inte- 
reſt. Finding that, at length, ſome of the towns 
had already declared for him, he approached Paris 
at the head of an army, juſt at the time when the 
King of England was ready to fail for France, 
His aim was to reduce the Dauphin and conſtable to 
a neceſſity, either of quiting Paris in order to 
oppoſe the King of England, or, if they were 
diſpoſed to ſave Paris, of ſuffering the Engliſh to 
act without oppoſition. They thought fit to take 
this laſt courſe, chuſing rather that part of the 
kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of the Engliſh, 
than to ſee themſelves diſpoſſeſſed of the govern- 
ment by their own particular enemies. 

Henry, willing to improve ſo favorable a junc- 
ture, ſailed about the end of July, and landed at 
Tonque in Normandy. His army conſiſted of 
only twenty-five thouſand five hundred effective 
men, a number abundantly too ſmall for the con- 
queſt of France, had he not been ſecure of meet- 
ing little oppoſition. On his arrival, he beſieged 
the caſtle of Tonque, and became maſter of it the 
ninth of Auguſt. Then, after the conqueſt of 
ſome other not very conſiderable places, he laid 
ſiege to Caen, which ſurrendered the ninth of Sep- 
tember. 

The court of France was then in great per- 
plexity. The duke of Burgundy at the gates of 
Paris, hindered their regulating the affairs of the 
kingdom. They ſhould have had two armies in 
the field, one to oppoſe the Burgundians, and an- 
other to protect Normandy againſt the Engliſh : 
but they had ſcarce troops ſufficient to defend Pa- 
ris, wherein were ſhut up the King, Dauphin, 
and conſtable. Their ſole refuge was to renew 


the negociations with Henry : to which — 
they demanded a conference between embaſſadors 
Ne 39. Vol. I. | 


the court of France ſought only to make him loſe 


| of the two crawns, to conſult about means of a HENRV V. 


pacification. To this propoſal Henry agreed, but Ax' 1417, 
without diſcontinuing the war, as loth, to Joſe any ww 
of thoſe ſo precious moments. The court of France Henry con- 
chuſing the archbiſhop. of Rheims for firſt plenipo- £255 to a cen 


X , \. ference. Ibid. 
tentary, Henry, on his part, nominated the earl of 


Warwick and ſome others, who were to meet the | 
French at Bernonville, in Normandy. This con- He continues © 
greſs, for what reaſon I know not, was defered his conqueſts. 
to the end of November. Mean while, Henry be- b. 501, 502 
came maſter of Bayeux, Argentan, Chateau de 13 4 
PAigle, Alenſon, and ſome other places. i 

While King Henry was purſuing his conqueſts, 
the duke of Burgundy did him great fervice, not 
only by the diverſion he made in the neighborhood 
ot Paris, but chiefly by fomenting the combuſti- 
ons in France fo as they were never more to be 
appeaſed. * Iſabella. baniſhed to Tours, had Iſabella joins 
been hitherto the duke of Burgundy's profeſſed ene- — the _—_ 
my; but the deſire of being revenged on the Dau- nas 
phin and conſtable cauſed her to overlook all 
her former reaſons of diſguſt againſt the duke. 
As ſhe had no other refuge, ſhe diſpatched truſty 
[agents to acquaint him, that ſhe was ready to join 

with him againſt their common enemies. The 
duke, without heſitat ing, imbraced the offer, and 
privately concerted meaſures with her, to free her 
from confinement. He then ſuddenly departed 
from Corbeil, where he lay incamped, with only 
a ſmall ſelect band of cavalry. He uſed ſuch ex- who carries 
pedition, that, before his deſign could be known, ber off to 
ie was at the abbey of Marmoutier, near Tours, Treye. 
where he tound the Queen, who was come thither 
under color of devotion. As ſhe was not ſuſpected 
of attempting to eſcape, he eaſily carried her 
away, and conducted her to Troye in Champagne. 
Finding herſelf in ſafety, ſhe aſſumed the title of Shs ſtiles her- 
regent, pretending, the King her huſband was ſelf regent. 
captive in the hands of the Dauphin and count 
PArmagnac, 5 

Mean while; Henry was making diverſe con- Henry takes 
ueſts in Normandy, without the leaſt oppoſi- ſeveral places. 
tion. The conſtable choſe rather to ſee the ſtate 
periſh, than reſign his authority, and the duke of 
Burgundy favored Henry to the utmoſt of his 

ower. | 

The conference between the plenipotentaries of Congreſs of 
the two crowns was held at Bernonville, on the Bernonville. 


twenty-eighth of November. As Henry ſuſpected m_ * 


time, he determined forthwith to deprive them of — 


that expectation. Immediately on opening the con- 

ference, his embaſſadors declared what were his 
pretenſions, aſſuring withal, there would be no 
abatement. The ſubſtance of his propoſals were, Henry's de- 
That he would eſpouſe the Princeſs Catherine: that mands. 
King Charles ſhould injoy the crown during lite ; 

but after his deceaſe it ſhould devolve to the King 

of England: that while Charles lived, Henry 

ſhould be regent of France, by reaſon of the 

King's infirmity : moreover he demanded ſuch ſe- 

curities as ſhould render the performance of theſe 

articles unqueſtionable : but as the French embaſſa- The conſe- 
dors were not ſufficiently impowered to treat upon rence breaks 
theſe points, and it was not Henry's intereſt vainly up. 

to prolong this negociation, the congreſs broke 

up inſtantly, He juſtly feared the court of France 

would have laid hold on that opportunity to raiſe 

a Faloaly in his allies, and particularly in the duke 

0 


Burgundy. Mean while Henry, intent on the Walſingham. 
Falaiſe taken. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. IX. 


ſiege of Falaiſe, took the town on the twentieth 
of December, but the caſtle held out *till Fe- 
bruary. | ; 8 
Some time before the congreſs of Bernonville, Trace with 
the duke of Bretagne concluded a truce with Bretagne, &c. 
Henry for a year, and another in the name of the Ibid. p. 446, 


Pape 4 Sicily, as n of her ſon 3 R 
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Hv V. for Anjou and Maine. Thus did Henry, gradu- 
Ax' 1417. ally, much weaken France, by depriving her of 
the aſſiſtance ſhe might have received from her 


Bale. vaſſals. 
8 During this Prince's being ſo buſied in France, 
Abridg. Oldcaſtle, of whom I have elſewhere made men- 
Walſingham. tion, was ſeized “ and brought to London, to the 
Oldeaſtle great ſatisfact ion of the eccleſiaſtics, whoſe hatred 
burned alive. againſt him was implacable. This was a victim 
whom they were bent on facrificing, as a terror 
to all the reſt of the Lollards. Spite of his no- 
ble birth and ſingular merit, he was ſentenced to 
be hung up by the middle with a chain, and ſo 
burned alive. By the way, his death by the flames 
is a clear evidence, that he was condemned rather 
fo1 hereſy, than for any conſpiracy againſt the King. 
However this be, his ſentence was executed amidſt 
a torrent of virulent curſes and execrations vomit- 
ed by the prieſts and monks, who even labored 
to prevent the people from praying for the unhappy 
ſuflerer. Thus died fir John Oldcaſtle baron of 
Cobham, with a wonderful reſolution, intirely cor- 
reſpondent with that admirable conſtancy where- 
with he always maintained the doctrine of Wickliff, 
which he profeſſed. He was the firſt nobleman, 
who ſuffered on account of religion. After the 
execution, the parliament inacted freſh ſtatutes, in 
order to the utter extirpation of the Lollards ; the 
clergy never ceaſing to bellow out for their blood, 
| with all imaginable thirft and eagerneſs. 
The Queen In ſome hiſtories it is ſaid, that Queen Joanna 
dowager is ac- of Navarre, widow of Henry IV, and the reigning 
cuſed of con- King's mother-in-law, was, this year, together with 
3 * her confeſſor, accuſed of conſpiring againſt the 
785 3 King. Some add, ſhe was condemned to a ten 
Walkngham. pours impriſonment, and that her confeſſor was 
Speed. cilled by a certain chaplain of the tower, with 
Stow. | whom he had a diſpute upon that occaſion. This 
Oottons js all can be faid concerning this accuſation, whereof 
Abridg. hiſt . . b vo f ſedl 
357. iltorians write but very contuledly. 
8 in- As for the invaſion of England by the Scots, 
vaſion of the placed by ſome in this year, and, as they fay, 
Scots refuted. repulſed by the duke of Bedford, with a hundred 
_ 1 thouſand men, 1 dare venture to affirm, it is all a 
alſingbam. . Reg . 
P. Lieius. Miſtake ; ſince it is not mentioned either in the pub- 
Elmham. lic records, or in the hiſtories of Scotland. All 
we find with relation to the Scots, is, that they 
threatened to invade England in the year 1415, 
about the time of Henry's firſt expedition into 
France. 
An 1418. The ſituation of affairs in France were extremely 
Henry takes advantageous to Henry; and accordingly, he failed 
ſeveral places not improving the advantage. The campaign, 
in Normandy. which commenced in Auguſt, laſted the whole 
_ op winter, without the leaſt ingerruption or reſpite, 
sig. inſomuch that his troops were extremely haraſſed, 
W²ällngham The caſtle of Falaiſe, having ſurrendered on the 
Elmham. 16th of February, Henry divided his army into bo- 
dies, of which he gave the command to the dukes 
of Clarence and Gloceſter his brothers, to the 
duke of Exeter, and the earl of Saliſbury, with 
orders to attack ſeveral places at once; being re- 
ſolved not to „ wal ſo favorable a juncture. 
T. Livius. In the months of March and April he poſſeſſed 
| himſelf of St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur le Vi- 
comte, and many other towns in Normandy ; ſo 
that, of all the fortified places he only wanted 
Cherbourg Cherbourg and Roan, to compleat the conquelt of 


holds out three that province. Evreux ſurrendered in May, and 


months. preſently after he laid ſiege to Cherbourg, which 
colt him three months. | 
Nlartin V, tris During the ſiege, the court of France ſuffered a 


to unite the new revolution, which was not favorable to Hen- 
two factions in 
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ceived a notable prejudice: but the conſtable, and rendered 


advantages. The council of Conſtance, which had IA 
been opened ever ſince the year 1414, having de- 
poſed the three Popes, who contended for the Pa- 
pacy, had, on the tenth of November 1417, elect- 
ed cardinal Colonna, who aſſumed the name of 
Martin V. The new Pontif, on his mounting 
the papal throne, ſent two legates into France, to 
attempt a ing the troubles, and unite the two 
factions. The follicitations of theſe legates were M 

lo powerful, that both parties ſent their re- Ibil 4 
ſpective deputies to Montereau-ſur-Yonne, where 576, 570 " 
it was agreed, that the Dauphin and duke of Bur- Agreement 
gundy ſhould jointly govern the kingdom, during wende 
the King's infirmity, Had this agreement taken — 
place, and the contending parties been ſincerely re- 
conciled, Henry's affairs would probably have re- 


EN Ry V. 
An' 141, 
— 


his creature the chancellor, could never bear to ineſechul h) 
behold the duke of Burgundy re- inſtated in the dhe conſtable, 
adminiſtration : prefering therefore their own pri- 
vate intereſts to the public welfare, they ſo ma- 
Ty, that the agreement remained unexecuted. 

his proceeding drew the public hatred on the The Burg. 
conſtable, and ſtrengthened the Burgundian faction dians become 
in Paris, which from thenceforth became much maſters of Px 
more powerful. At length, May the eighteenth T. Livi 
at night, they found means to introduce into [P. 
ris, DePIfle-Adam, governor of Pontoiſe, and one 
of the duke of Burgundy's moſt zealous partiſans, 
He entered only with eight hundred horſe ; bur, at and mute: 
his arrival the Burgundians, being under arms, many Armag. 
made a horrible ſlaughter of the Armagnacs, nas. 
Tanneguy du Chitel, governor of the Baſtile, not Valingh. 
being able to remedy the diſorder, ran to the qo " 
Louvre, and carried off the Dauphin in only his 
ſhirt, hoping to ſecure him in that fortreſs. Next 
morning, the Dauphin fled to Melun, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in the Baſtile; but the King re- 
mained in the power of the Burgundians. The and the cor. 
ſame day the conſtable, being hid in the houſe of fable taken. 
a certain maſon, was diſcovered, and hurried to 
priſon. | | 

But this was only a prelude to a far greater Freh maſk 
combuſtion which happened in the fame city, ſome creat Pars 
days after. As, on the news of what had paſſed, 
the exiles returned to Paris from all quarters, the 
maſſacre was renewed on the twelſth of June. The 
conſtable was taken out of priſon, murdered, and 
ſnamefully dragged thro' the ſtreets. The chan- 
cellor, ſeveral biſhops, and other perſons, to the 
number of two thouſand, were treated with like 
barbarity. Theſe maſſacres being in a manner The Queen 
over, the Queen and the duke of Burgundy came and duke of 
to Paris, and entered the city triumphantly on the Burgundy er. 
fourteenth of July. The plague, which afterwards ter Paris 
broke out at Paris, and which, in three months, 
carried off more than forty thouſand perſons, 
added freſh calamities to thoſe already hinted. 
Mean while, the Queen and duke, having the King and governin 
in their power, did, in his name, iſſue out what- the King's 
ever orders they judged moſt conducive to their name. 
own intereſts, On the other hand, the Dauphin, The Dauphin 
aſſuming the title of Regent, ſpared not menacing giles himſelf 
all ſuch as ſhould o the duke of Burgundy. Regent. 
Thus, which ever faction the French ſided with, 
they could not avoid being ſtiled rebels by one or 
other of the parties: and as for neutrality it was 
deemed a heinous crime. 

Mean while, notwithſtanding this animoſity of agreement 
the contending factions, the troubles, for ſome time, between, the 
ſeemed drawing towards a period; As there was two fon 
not yet any cauſe of perſonal enmity between the 
Dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 


ry, tho? it at firſt ſeemed to promiſe him great 
France £ 
Rym. Fad. 


— 


Bretagne had ſo managed, that theſe Princes had 


Vol. IX. p. 
523, 534 


* In Powis land, in North-Wales, by John Grey, lord Powis. 


— 


reciprocally 
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In 
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Irvav V. reciprocally conſented to an accommodation. All ſent to acquaint him; 


s 1418. things were adjuſted: but ſome perſons about the 
3 Dauphin diſſuaded him from ſigning. His re- 
woke off by fuſal ſo to do was attended with fatal conſequences. 
de Dauphin. I' nus did the diſcord which reigned between the 
two factions occaſion each to have two enemies 
to oppoſe, on one hand the adverſe party, and on 
the other the Engliſh : but Henry was far from 
lcoking on both parties with the ſame eye. He | 
was to the Armagnacs a profeſſed enemy, while 
he was only feignedly ſo to the Burgundians. 
Truce in This. monarch had already begun to reap ſome 
Guienne be. advantage from the late revolution in the court 
33 bee of France. The new count d' Armagnac, baron 
"| Gaſcons. d' Albret, with the other Gaſcon lords of the fame 
july 27. party, who, in Guienne, were carrying on a briſk 
kym. Fad. war againſt the Engliſh, judged it behoved them 
vol. I. Pp to conclude with him a truce, whereby he was freed 
boz. trom a troubleſome diverſion. Theſe noblemen 
reflecting that, ſince the conſtable's death, France 
was governed by the duke of Burgundy, deemed 
it not conſonant with their intereſt to continue a 
war whereof the whole benefit would be reaped 
by their enemy. Ry means of this truce, Henry, 
inſtead of being obliged to ſupply Guienne with 
troops, drew thence ſome companies with which 
he re- inforced his army in Normandy. 
Cherbourg Cherbourg having, after a three months ſiege, 
taken. p. 618. capitulated, France had nothing remaining in Nor- 
mandy except Roan, the loſs whereof would de- 


5 that he deſired to treat with HENRY V. 
him on three articles. Firſt, about means of re. Ax = 8. 
ſtoring peace to France. Secondly, concerning tg 
already projected marriage. Laſtly, of a particu- 

lar alliance between them two, againſt the duke 

of Burgundy: Henry rejected not theſe propolals. Rym. Fed. 
Perhaps he relied not much on the duke of Bur- Vol. IX. p. 
gundy, or elſe had a mind to create a jealouſy in 626, 628. 
the court of France, in order to procure more ad- 
vantageous offers than had yet been propoſed. He 

appointed for his embaſſadors, at the congreſs de- 

fired by the Dauphin, the archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury, Philip 

Morgan, and ſome others. The ſubſtance of their 
inſtructions, dated at the camp before Roan, Octo- 

ber the twenty-ſixth, was; 


I. That they ſhould do their utmoſt to induce Henry's 
the Dauphin's agents not to conceal an part of inſtructions to 
what they had orders to propoſe ; and ab olutely to his embaſſa- 
rejeCt all offers which tended only towards con- ©" 
8 to him what was already in his poſſeſ- 

n. | 

II. In caſe the French ſhould at length offer to 
put all things upon the foot of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny, called the grand peace, they were to ſtart 
difficulties, and aſk ; How the King ſhould be aſ- 
ſured of the performance, ſince the Dauphin was 
not therein authorized? 

III. He judged they would therefore inſiſt only 


on a long truce ; in which caſe his commiſſioners 


prive her of all hopes of recovering that province : 

on which conſideration, without loſs of time, about 

the end of Auguſt, or begining of September, 

Henry laid ſiege to that city. Mezerai ſays, the 

ſiege commenced in June, which is a miſtake. 

dege of Roan. However that be, it was uncommonly remarka- 

p. 614, 619. ble thro? the vigorous defenſe of the beſieged, who 

| held out five months, and ſuſtained the utmoſt 

cereral at- extremities before they would capitulate. Ar firſt 

empt to ſave they applied to the duke of Burgundy for ſuccor; 

that place. hut to no purpoſe. France, in changing governor, 

J. Liv. had not augmented her ſtrength. Beſide, the duke 
Elmham. WE 8 

of Burgundy, imitating the late count d' Armag- 

nac's maxims, was more intent on diſappointing 

the practiſes of his enemies, than in oppoſing the 

King of England's progreſs. He however ſet to 

work the Pope's legates to try, whether by a 

negociation, he could interrupt the ſiege of Roan, 

This ſcheme not ſucceeding, he aſſembled what 

forces he could raiſe, and made a feint as if he 

deſigned to give battle to the Engliſh. He even 

carried the King as far as Beauvais; but all this 


ended in juſt nothing. 8 he was not over 


deſirous of too much obſtructing the King of 
England in his conqueſts. It is uncertain, whether, 
after his being at the head of affairs, he preſerved 
the ſame ſentiments for that monarch, as when 
. baniſhed from court: but it may at leaſt be af. 
firmed, that it did not now ſo nearly concern him 
to promote his intereſt. However, he could not 
avoid obſerving certain meaſures with a Prince, 
who had in his poſſeſſion a writing ſufficient to 
ruin him with all the French of what party ſoever. 
For this reaſon, ſince the revolution at the court 
of France, his conduct had been very ambiguous : 
he ſeemed to have made a refolution of doing the 
King of England neither good nor hurt 'till he 
ſhould be determined by the events. 
The Dauphin The duke of Burgundy not relieving the be- 
22 make ſieged, they applied to the Dauphin, who was 
br, little in a condition of compelling the enemy to 


with Henry. 1 PA 

Des Urins Taiſe the ſiege: but, in his opinion, a negociation 
cuſtrelet, was a far properer method to produce that effect. 
Livius. It is hard to 


now for certain, whether he 9 
intended to make a peace and an alliance wit 
Henry, as he expreſſed a deſire, or deſigned only 
to amuſe him: but whatever his views were, he 


were to inquire; What conceſſions ſhould be made 
him on that conſideration? 

IV. He expreſly forbad them to treat of his 
alliance with the Dauphin, *till either peace or a 
truce was ſettled : they were not however at li- 
berty to conclude either; but were ordered to ſcud 
hun notice when matters ſhould be on the point 
of concluſion, in caſe they proceeded fo far. 

V. As to the alliance with the Dauphin, he 
ſaid, that Prince's ſole view was, ſeemingly, the 
obtaining his aſſiſtance againſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy : in which caſe, they were not to agree on 
any ſuccor of ſmall importance; but to offer 
forces ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh the realm of France 
in a happy ſtate of tranquillity. | 

VI. But withal, in conſideration of ſuch aid, he 
pretended ſhould be conceded to him the earldoms 
of Artois, Boulogne, and Flanders: and if the 
whole was refuſed, the embaſſadors were autho- 
rized to lower their demands to the earldom of 
Flanders only, provided the Dauphin would aſſiſt 
in its reduction. On his own part, he offered to 
yield up to the Dauphin whatever ſhould elſe- 
where be conquered upon the duke of Burgundy. 


By theſe inſtructions it is eafy to comprehend, His view 
that King Henry was not of opinion, that this con- in treat- 
greſs would terminate in a pacification; nor even ing wich the 
intended to conclude with the Dauphin, who had Dauphin. 
not power to reſign to him what had been taken 
from his predeceſſors ſince the treaty of Bretigny. 

It may therefore be preſumed, his ſole aim was to 

ſtir up the jealouſly of the duke of Burgundy, who, 

being maſter of the King's perſon, was alone able 

to make a ſolid peace. is appears moreover Rym. Feed. 
by the King's writing, the very day he ſigned theſe Vol. IX. p. 
inſtructions, to the duke of Burgundy, «© That if the 631. 

«© negociation for a peace was renewed, he would do 

« his utmoſt to bring it to a good concluſion.” On 

this letter, Charles gave him to underſtand, that 

he had nominated 2 his plenipotentiar ies the bi- 

ſhops of Artois and Beauvais, the firſt preſident 

of Morvilliees, with ſome others. Thus did 


Henry, by treating with the two partſes at once, 
flatter himſelf that he ſhould raiſe in both ſuch a 
jealouſy as would occaſion the bringing his own af- 


| fairs to a happy concluſion. 2 
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yn 
Congreſs of 
Alenſon. 
T. Livius. 
Elmh:m. 


Another be- 
tween the em- 
baſſadors of 
the two Kings 
of no effect. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. IX. p. 
643,054,055» 
659. 


AN? 1419. 


The Dauphin 
deſires a re- 
newal of the 
treaty. Ib. p. 
613, 672. 


Roan taken. 
Ibid. p. 664. 
T. Livius. 
Flmham. 


February. 
Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. IX. p. 
674, 682. 
J. Livius. 


8 a. th Pry 


The congreſs, between King Henry's and the 
Dauphin's embaſſadors, was held at Alenſon, the 
tenth of November. The Engliſh, purſuant to their 
inſtructions, abſolutely refuſed treating of the al- 
liance, before the conditions of peace were ſetled 
and agreed. At length, after evading all the cap- 
tious propoſals made by the French, they obliged 
them to come to their ultimate offers; viz. the 
cities, towns, and provinces included in the treaty 
of Bretigny, on doing homage for the ſame to the 
crown of France: but the Engliſh rejected theſe 
offers, except the ſovereignty of the provinces was 
annexed, anſwerably to the tenor of that treaty. 
To thoſe their demands, they added allo Nor- 
mandy; raiſed ſcruples with regard to the Dau- 
phin's inability to perform theſe conditions; and 
required to be informed, in, what manner, he pre- 
tended to accompliſh them, 8 1. their maſter 
ſhould be therewith ſatisfied. The French replied, 
it was needleſs to talk of the manner of perfor- 
mance, ſince the offers themſelves were not ap- 
proved. Thus ended the conference. 55 

Scarce was the congreſs broke up before another 
was held at Pont de! Arche, between the plenipo- 
tentaries of the two Kings; or rather, the embaſ- 
ſadors of the two crowns met in order to confer 
in preſence of the Pope's legates: but on their firſt 
coming together, King Charles's commiſſioners in- 
ſiſted, that all the acts, &c. of that congreſs ſhould 
be written in French, to which the Engliſh would 
not conſent. At laſt, thro' the inſtances of the le- 
gates, who urged the matter very ſtrenuouſly, King 
Henry condeſcended there ſhould be two protocols, 
one in French, and another in Latin, whereof the 
latter only ſhould be accounted authentic: but the 
French rejecting this expedient, the conference, 
touching a pacification, was not even commenceg . 
Very likely, the duke of Burgundy never intended 
ſeriouſly to enter into a negociation: he was till 
undetermined as to the courſe he would take, or 
rather, was then framing a deſign, which we ſhall 
ſee come to light in the year inſuing. 

This conference failed not to alarm the Dau- 
hin, who was doubtleſs ignorant of what paſſed. 
He teared being prevented by the duke of Bur- 
gundy 3 well knowing that if a peace was con- 
cluded between the two Kings, it muſt unavoida- 
bly redound to his prejudice, In this belief he 
ſent to Henry, requeſting him to name a place 


where the negociation, begun at Alenſon, might be 


renewed. To this requeſt Henry readily conſent- 
ed, as he could defire nothing more to his advan- 
tage than the being reciprocally dreaded by both 
factions. It was therefore agreed, that = embaſ- 
ſadors ſhould meet again at Louviers, the begining 
of; February. ©: 5 5-5 

During all theſe negociations, Henry diſcon- 
tinued not the ſiege of Roan, even for a ſingle mo- 
ment, notwithſtanding his army ſuffered extreme- 
ly thro' the ſeverity of the ſeaſon : not that the 
beſieged were in a better condition. Reduced to 
feed on horſes, and other creatures not. fit for hu- 
man ſuſtenance, at length, even this ſort of food 
failing them, they could not poſſibly hold out any 
longer: inſomuch that, utterly deſtitute of all re- 


medy, they capitulated on the thirteenth of Ja- 


nuary, to ſurrender on the nineteenth, in caſe by 
that time they were not relieved. Henry, for the 
ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns, left them 
the injoyment of all their liberties and privileges. 
By the reduction of Roan, all Normandy, except- 
ing a few caſtles, fell again under the dominion of 
the Kings of England, two hundred and fifteen 
years after it was, under the reign of John Lack- 
land, taken from them by Philip Auguſtus. After 
the ſurrendry of Roan, Henry ſent part of his army 


Boon Xi 


— 


into Picardy under the conduct of the duke of Exeter 
who ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of Dieppe and Montrevil. 

Affairs were then arrived at a criſis which could 
not but produce ſome great change. As the duke 
of Burgundy had ſought the King of England's al- 
liance merely with a view of diſpoſſeſſing the Dau- 
phin and count d' Armagnac, he no longer needed 
any ſuch protection, being, as he was, maſter both 
of Paris and of the King's perſon. On the con- 
trary, his then ſtation ſhould have induced him to 
wiſh that Henry might not grow over potent in 
France, and conſe _— it was his intereſt to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But, on the 
other hand, he had in the Dauphin a ſworn enemy, 
againſt whom it chiefly concerned him to be ſe— 
cured. Beſide that Prince's natural right to go. 
vern the ſtate during his father's infirmity, he was 
moreover at the head of a powerful party : neither 


Hexryy 
Ay? 1410, 


The duke of 


ta (5 new 
Meaſures. 


was it impoſſible for him to recover the advantage 


he had loſt, either by the King's death, or ſome 
other means; in which caſe, the duke would much 
rather Henry ſhould be maſter of all France, than 
behold the _— triumphant. Mean while, 
whatever turn affairs ſhould take, he plainly per- 
ceived, it would not be poſſible to preſerve his au- 
thority, even tho? Henry ſucceeded in his deſigns : 
nor was there the leaſt probability, that a Prince of 
Henry's character ſhould ever truſt him with the 
1 when he was once in poſſeſſion. Thus 

ationed, as it were, between two precipices, he 
continued ſome time undetermined, without know- 
ing for which party to declare. Probably this was 
what occaſioned his not making more effectual efforts 
to relieve Roan. He durſt not break with the 
King of England, leſt he ſhould want his farther 
aſſiſtance againſt the Dauphin. 


ce again After remaining He deter. 
ſome time in this perplexing ſtate of irreſolution, he mines on are 


at length determined to do whatever lay in his concilemen 


power to be reconciled with his enemy, in order to = — 
break ſafely with the King of England. This me- T. Tai. 


thod ſeemed to him both advantageous and honor- 
able. By a hearty reconciliation with the Dauphin, 
he might hope to have ſome laſting ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and hold the ſecond rank. Beſide, as 
France was his native country, he could not open- 
ly forſake her intereſts, without rendering himſelf 
odious in the eyes of every good Frenchman. It 
he had privately taken ſuch a ſtep, he did it not 
without remorſe : thirſt of revenge alone had indu- 
ced him thereto : not that the execution of his new- 
framed deſign was without difficulties. The Dau- 
phin had conceived againſt him a moſt implacable 
hatred, which was inceſſantly fomented by the 
friends and adherents of the late duke of Orleans, 
who were continually about him, and ſedulouſly 
watching every occaſion of revenging that Prince's 
murder. Notwithſtanding — obſtacles, the 
duke of Burgundy became more and more confirm- 
ed in his reſolution, as the ſole means of ſaving 
both himſelf and the kingdom. He undertook there- 
fore to accompliſh this reconciliation by all imagin- 
able methods, even to forcing the Dauphin into it 
thro' the dread of his being otherwiſe eye-witneſs 
to the utter deſtruction of his native country. Fi- 
nally, if the Dauphin's hatred and obſtinacy ſhould 
render his ſcheme abortive, he was determined on 


the deſperate courſe of making King Henry maſter 
of all France. 


At the very juncture when the duke of Burgundy Conference of 


was come to his laſt reſolution, the conference be- 


tween the embaſſadors of Henry and the Dauphin Num. Fed. 


was held at Louviers. The ſame difficulties which 
occurred at the congreſs of Alenſon, rendered this 
fruitleſs. It was only agreed, that the King and 
Dauphin ſnould have an interview, in order to con- 
fer together: but this interview, the time whereot 

was 


Louviers. 


Vol. IX. 


p- 686, 701, 


703. 
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fig y V. was twice prolonged, did not take effect, becauſe 
Aue 1410. the Dauphin took other meaſures. However, to 
continue the duke of Burgundy's jealouſy, Henry 
Iruce with granted the Dauphin a truce, from the twelfth of 
the Dauphin. February *till Eaſter, for all the country between 
f. 63%, the Loire and the Seine, Normandy excepted. 
The Dauphin _ Purſuant to the duke of. Burgundy's project, he 
«ſes to be ſued for the Dauphin's frienſhip, offering, on his 
conciled part, to deſerve and cultivate it to the utmoſt of 
with the dulce bi power 3. int imating withal, that it would be pro- 
of Burgund). per to have a conference together, as well mutually 
to confirm their reconciliation, as to concert mea- 
ſures for the kingdom's welfare: but the Dauphin 
ſcornfully rejected this propoſal. He was too ap- 
prehenſive of ſharing the authority with the Queen 
bi mother, and the duke of Burgundy, or rather 
of becoming no better than their ſubordinate. The 
ſole command of the provinces which acknowledged 
him for regent, ſcemed to him preferable to the 
advantage propoſed from a reconciliation, which 
could never be effected without relinquiſhing to his 
mother and the duke a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
Then was the duke of Burgundy reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of ſeriouſly indeavoring to make a peace 
with England, in caſe the Dauphin perſiſted in his 
obſtinacy. The congreſs at Louviers having 
alarmed him, he was apprehenſive of being pre- 
vented, and of not being afterwards ſtrong enough 
to ſtand his ground againſt the King of England 
and the Dauphin, in caſe they ſhould unite. He 
therefore reſolved, in order to free himſelf from this 
1 x1, dread, ſome way or other to unravel affairs. To 
The duke : 
rropoles a that end, he ſent Henry word, that King Charles 
tuce with was inclined to peace; and, the better to ſucceed, 
Henry. he propoſed an interview, whereat the two Kings, 
km. Feed. aſfifted by their councils, might ſettle the conditions 
＋ 5 0, and conclude the projected marriage. Henry rea- 
NG 1 dily came into the propoſal, and even granted a 
234, 735. three months truce; that during the interval the 
Elaham. time, place, and manner of the conference might 
be ſettled, | | | 
Frideſs at. . All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſolution, 
tempts to re- It was eaſily perceived, that the peace and marriage 
concile the could not be made in ſuch a juncture, without the 
Dauphin kingdom's being delivered to the King of England. 
do dike Affairs being in this ſituation, certain peers, who 
of Burgundy, , ! 
J. Livius. had the welfare and intereſt of their country at 
Einham, heart, uſed all poſſible indeavors to procure a paci- 
fication, or at leaſt a truce between the Dauphin 
and the duke of Burgundy. The Dauphin would 
have conſented to a three years truce, but the duke 
would have it only for two months. His aim was 
to conclude a peace With England, if by that time 
Rem, Ted. he could not agree with the Dauphin. The labor 
Vd. IX. beſtowed in attempting to perſuade them into ſuch a 
. 746, 749, neceſſary union proving fruitleſs, the project of the 
751. 756. interview between the two Kings was at length ac- 
compliſhed, after ſeveral prolongations *till the 
thirtieth of May. The meeting was agreed to be 
near Meulant, in a field choſen for that purpoſe, 
where a magnificent pavilion was ordered to be 
erected. As King Charles's infirmity prevented his 
perſonal appearance at the conference, it was ſtipu- 
lated, that his Queen and the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould act as his procurators, and that the duke of 
Bretagne ſhould be preſent. Mean time, to prevent 
the feuds which might ariſe in diſcuſſing matters, 
commiſſioners were reciprocally nominated to ſet- 
p. 738. tle the particulars. Henry was pleafed to honor the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter with the title of 
chiefs of this commiſſion. The court of Y rance 
being at Pontoiſe, Henry came to Mante, in order 
to be near the place of conference. From theſe two 
towns the * courts daily repaired to the 


P 759. place of congreſs. The firſt day, the Queen of 

France brought her daughter, Princeſs Catherine, 

with whom Henry was charmed. The effect of 
Vot, I. 


Prince, by not letting her daughter again ap- 
pear. Henry ſoon perceived her deſign: he found 
the Princeſs was to ſerve as a decoy to inſnare him: 


the duke of Burgundy, it might be depended upon, 
he would never quit his arms *till he had the King 
and the Princeſs his daughter in his power, and had 
expelled him the kingdom, in caſe. he oppoſed it. 
At any other juncture, the duke, who was as high- 
ſpirited as himſclt, would doubtleſs have returned 
him a ſharp anſwer : but not to exaſperate too much 
a Prince of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he 
was content with ſaying; “He did not queſtion 
but he would ſoon have feaſon to be tired of the 
** war.” | 

The conference of Meulant ran upor three ar- 
ticles, required by Henry as previous to the peace 


and marriage. 


ever had been conceded to Edward III by the treaty 
of Bretigny. 


IT. That likewiſe all Normandy ſhould be deli- 
vered to him. 
III. The full and abſolute ſovereignty of what- 


ever ſhould be yielded to him by the preſent 
treaty, | | 


As Henry inſiſted poſitively on theſe three arti- 
cles, the duke of Burgundy readily. foreſaw, that, 
by directly oppoſing them, he ſhould occaſion 
the diſſolution of the congreſs, which it was his in- 
tereſt to continue, as the ſole remaining expedient to 
bring the Dauphin to a reconciliation : and there- 
tore, without either diſputing or allowing the King's 
pretenſions, he contented himſelf with putting into 
Henry's hands the counter-demands of France. 
Theſe were drawn up in ſuch a manner as to be lia- 
ble to great objections, which he might either urge 
or relinquiſh, according as he * — on what 
the Dauphin would determine. 
of Burgundy's aim was to give the Dauphin a little 
more time, before he would come to any concluſion 


mands of France, with Henry's replies annexed. 


crown of France. 

« 'The King conſents to it, provided this clauſe 
be added, [except what is conceded to him by 
ce the preſent treaty ].” 


IT. That he quit all claim to Touraine, Anjou, 
Maine, and the ſovereignty of Bretagne. 
« The King is not pleaſed with this article.“ 


Bretagne, which he claimed as duke of Nor- 
mandy. + 


III. The King of England ſhall ſwear, that 
neither he, nor his ſucceſſors, ſhall, at any time 
hereafter, on any account whatever, receive Or ac- 
cept the ceſſion of the crown of France from any 
perſon, who has, or pretends to havea right. 

« The King agrees to this, provided his adver- 
« fary will allo ſwear the ſame, &c. 


IV. The King of England ſhall cauſe the re- 
nunciations, promiſes, and ingagements to be re- 
corded, as the King of France and his council ſhall 
think moſt adviſable. 3 

«© The King likes not this article.” 


this firſt meeting being. very viſible, the Queen HENRYV. 
believed, ſhe ſhould inflame the deſire of that Ax' 1419. 


x 


but, to fruſtrate the Queen's expectation, he told Le Fevre. 


I. That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of hat- Henry's 
demands. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. IX. 


P- 702. 


n ſhort, the duke 


with the King of England. Here follow the de- 


I. That the King of England renounce the Demands of 


France. 


Probably, on account of the ſovereignty of 


V. Inſtead of Ponthieu and Montrevil, the 


King of France ſhall have liberty to give an equi- 
valent in fome other part of his kingdom, as he 
ſhall judge 3 1 

e« The King diſapproves of this article. 
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VI. As there are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral places | 
unconquered by the King of England, which how- 
ever are by the treaty to be yielded up, he ſhall, 
on that account, reſign whatever. conqueſts he has 
made elſewhere. Each ſhall be reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands, &c. to him properly apper- 
taining, whereſoever ſituate. An alliance ſhall be 
concluded between the two Kings. 

« The King approves of this, on condition the 


„Scots and the rebels be not included in the 


« alliance.” 


VII. The King of England ſhall repay the ſix 
hundred thouſand crowns given to Richard II, in 
part of the eight hundred thouſand promiſed with 
Queen Iſabella, and moreover four hundred thou- 


ſand for that Princeſs's jewels detained in England. 


The duke of 
Burgundy's 
deſigns. 


Rym. Fed. 
Vol. IX. 


p. 774 


The Dauphin 
and duke of 
Burgundy 
are reconciled 
Monſtrelet. 
T. Livius. 
Elmham. 


Rym. Fad, 
Vol. IX 


p. 776. 


The duke of 
Burgundy 
breaks off the 
conference of 
Meulant. 

p. 786. 


The King is willing that this article be allow- 
« ed out of the arrears due for King John's ran- 
« ſom. However, he is ſurpriſed at the demand 
of four hundred thouſand crowns for Queen Iſa- 
«© bella's jewels, whereas their real value amounted 
not even to a fourth part of the money.” 


By the nature of theſe demands, we may eaſily 
perceive, that the difficulties were not conſiderable 
enough to obſtruct the concluſion of a peace, had 
both parties been thereto equally diſpoſed : but, on 
the other hand, they were ſufficient to hold in ſuſ- 
penſe the treaty, as long as the court of France 
pleaſed. In the duke of Burgundy's ſituation, he 
inſiſted not on the articles diſapproved by the King 
any farther than was requiſite towards. forwarding 
his deſigns. He was very willing to amuſe Henry 
with a notion that the pzace was on the point of be- 
ing concluded; as it really would have been, had 
the Dauphin perſiſted in his obſtinacy. Henry ſo 
little queſtioned it, that, on the fifth of July, that 
is, about a month after the opening of the congreſs, 
he gave full power to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to go to Paris, and, in his name, to conclude the 
peace with King Charles. | 

But while Henry was pleaſing himſelf with theſe 
flattering hopes, on the other ſide, no ſmall indea- 
vors were uted in order to fruſtrate all his meaſures. 
As he had entered on negociations, one while with 
the Dauphin, then with the duke of Burgundy, in 
order to create jealouſies in both, and gain his point, 
he was, by his own very method, himſelf over- 
reached. The congreſs of Meulant, wherein the 
duke of Burgundy's main view was to terrify the 
Dauphin, produced the deſired effect. The young 
Prince, alarmed at ſceing a peace ſo very diſad- 
vantageous to France and himſelf near its conclu- 
ſion, was perſuaded he ought not any longer to re- 
fuſe being reconciled with the duke of Burgundy, 
as that reconciliation was the only remaining means of 
averting ſo dreadful a calamity : and therefore, 
after diverſe ſecret conferences between ſome truſty 
agents of the two Princes, the accommodation, ſo 
earneſtly wiſhed for by all true Frenchmen, was at 
length effected. On the eleventh of July, they 
met. about three miles from Meulant, in the road 
to Paris, and mutually imbraced : after which they 
ſigned a treaty, reciprocally promiſing, ** To love 
each other as brothers, and jointly to oppoſe the 
«© damnable enterpriſe of the Engliſh, the ancient 
enemies of the kingdom.” 

This ſtep taken, the duke of Burgundy fell into 
new meaſures. As he was no longer deſirous of a 
pacification, he did, in the conferences which were 
{till continued at Meulant, ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on the 
demands of France: but, leſt Henry ſhould deſiſt 
from his objections, he added ſome treſh articles. 
In explaining the third demand of France, he there- 
to annexed ſuch a multitude of conditions, that, 
in all future caſes whatever, neither Henry, nor his 
ſucceſſors Kings of England, could ever claim or | 


tend this reconciliation, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, 


| congreſs of Meulant, and had quitted it but a few 


— 
acquire any part of that realm. But Henry, who H 

was well enough diſpoſed to quit his pretenſions to Hs 0 Y 
France, in quality of a deſcendant from Edward III, 4g, 
deemed 1t very unreaſonable to be obliged to ex- 


to all caſes which might occur, and could not poſ 
ſibly be foreſeen, He likewiſe complained, that p. 790 
the duke of Burgundy required things which could 
not be granted, without olinding Gad, and violating | 
his oaths. What this was J know not. Finally, 
in order to render abſolutely impracticable the pa- 
cification, the duke objected to King Henry's de- 
mands, againſt which he had been careful not to al- 
ledge any thing before his reconciliation with the 
Dauphin. His aſſertion ran, that they were, in ge- 
neral, extravagant, obſcure, ambiguous, and un- 
reaſonable, without ſpecifying any one particular 
wherein they were ſo : while, at the ſame time, he 
inſiſted on Henry's accepting the offers of France, 
abſolutely and ſimply, without the leaſt explanation. 
However, for fear of being taken at his word, he 
refuſed conſenting, that the articles already agreed 
on ſhould be committed to writing, 

HFitherto, for what reaſon I know not, Henry 
had flattered himſelf, that the duke of Burgundy's 
reconciliation with the Dauphin would not be any 
obſtacle to the peace. In Rymer's Fœdera we p. 
find that, on the eighteenth of July, that is, ſeven 775. 
days after their interview, Henry impowered the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to conclude his marriage 
with Princeſs Catherine. It might be imagined, 
that he was yet ignorant of what was tranſacted, 
on the eleventh, between the Dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy, did it not appear by a letter in the 
ſame collection, that ſome of his courtiers had re- p. 779. 
ceived intelligence of it on the fourteenth. He 

was ſo ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed, on this occaſion, that, 

on the nineteenth, he impowered commiſſioners to 
prolong the truce. But the duke of Burgundy's p. 782. 
new demands, or rather his perplexing cavils at 

the treaty, broke off the conferences, and both 

ſides 1g for renewal of hoſtilities. 

July the twenty-eighth, Henry ordered a de- Henry takes 
tachment, headed by the duke of Clarence, to Pontoiſe. 
ſtorm Pontoiſe. This enterpriſe was attended with Pes Urins. 
the deſired ſucceſs. De PIſle-Adam, the governor, N 69 
little dreaming of being attacked, was ſurpriſed and e 
forced to fly with part of the gariſon. As the 
court of France reſided in this town, during the 


4s 


days before, the Engliſh ſoldiers found it ſtill full 

of the baggage of the courtiers. The booty is ſaid Agreat boot 

to amount to more than two miflions of crowns. | 
The reduction of Pontoiſe opened the King a The poſured 

way to the very gates of Paris: nevertheleſs, the HY 

poſture of his affairs was far from being changed n 

for the better, ſince the union of the two factions 

which had divided France. While they were ruin- 

ing and deſtroy ing each other, an army of twenty- 

five thouſand men ſufficed for his conqueſt of Nor- 

mandy. No enemy had appeared to force him to 

raiſe his ſieges: nay, during the whole time, he 

had been, either openly or ſecretly, favored by one 

of the factions. But after their reconciliation, he 

could ſcarce even hope, with only his own proper 

forces, ever to accompliſh his enterpriſe. He aimed 

at no leſs than the conqueſt of the whole realm, or 

at leaſt of whatever the Engliſh had loſt ſince the 

treaty of Bretigny : and yet, after a ſix years war, 

and in junctures ſo favorable, he was maſter 

of only a ſingle province. He was likewiſe ſenſi- 

ble, that in England his obſtinate continuation of 

lo hazardous a war was not univerſally approved; 

and that it was openly ſaid, the conqueſt of France 

would be the ruin of England. But this was not the he a 

ſole reaſon he had to be uneaſy. He had juſt re- Vol. IX. 

ceived a letter from Bayonne, dated July the twenty- p. 783, 791, 

ſecond, p. 794. 
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TITTAL ſecond, acquainting him, that a powerful fleet was 
Iv 1419. equiping in Caſtile tor the Dauphin's aſſiſtance : 
* 


The Dau- 
pn cauſes 


the duke of 
Burgundy to 
be aſſaſſinated. 


P. Emil, 
. 10. 
T. Livius. 


Elmham. 


The face of 
affairs 


changed. 


m. Fed. 
Vol. IX. 


b. 805 7 806. 


and ſoon after, came another from the mayor of the 
ſame town, aſſuring him, that Aragon had de- 
clared for the Dauphin; that the Caſtilians and Ara- 
gonians had entered Bearn, were ravaging the 
neighborhood of Bayonne, and even ſeemed to 
have a deſign of laying ſiege to the town. The 
letter added farther, that the Caſtilian fleet was or- 
dered to fail for Scotland, and from thence to tranſ- 
port over to France a body of troops to ſerve un- 
der the Dauphin. On the other hand, he had no 
room to doubt but the Flemings, who had refuſed 
to ſerve the duke of Burgundy againſt France, 
would be ready enough to * him when the re- 

uired ſervice ſhould be in defenſe of that king- 

om. Notwithſtanding this unlooked for concate- 
nation of difficulties, he perſiſted in his firſt reſolves ; 
nay, he had even the reſolution to ſend word to 
King Charles, by way of favor intented him, that 


he would reſt fatisfied with what he had demanded 


at Meulant, on condition Pontoiſe, whereof he had 


Juſt made himſelf maſter, were confirmed to him. 


It muſt however be allowed, that he would have 
had his hands full enough. When he undertook 
the war, his reliance was on the diſſentions among 
the French : and to thoſe diſſentions was owing the 
facility of the progreſs he had made hitherto. 
Mean while, he found himſelf obliged, with a very 
inconſiderable ſtrength, to undertake the conqueſt 
of a kingdom whereof as yet he had but a ſmall 
part in his poſſeſſion. However, his good fortune, 
or rather the Dauphin's rancor againſt the duke of 
Burgundy, happily freed him from theſe per- 
plexities. | | | 
In the interview betwcen the Dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy, they agreed to meet again at 
the bridge of Montereau-ſur-Yonne, the eighteenth 
of Auguſt, to concert meaſures how to proſecute 
the war againſt the Engliſh. The duke went not 
to the place of rendezvous without extreme reluc- 
tance : he ſcemed to have a ſurmiſe of what was 
to happen. However, as a too great diffidence 
might have broke his meaſures, and rendered in- 
effectual all what had been done, he reſolved to 
perform his ingagement. Not to enter into the par- 
ticulars mentioned in all the French hiſtories, I 
ſhall only fay, the Dauphin cauſed the duke to be 
aſſaſſinated on the very bridge appointed for the 
place of their conference. I ſay the Dauphin did 
it, whatever pains ſome hiſtorians have taken to 
clear him of that fact. The deed was done before 
his eyes, and at his feet, and he ſtill retained in his 
ſervice the very aſſaſſines, who were the chief of- 
ficers of his houſhold. This would be a ſufficient 
roof of his guilt, even had there not been any hi- 
orians ſincere enough to acknowledge it frankly. 
This accident ſuddenly changed the countenance 
of affairs. Probably the duke of Burgundy, at 
the time of his death, was well- affected to France. 
But Philip, his ſon and ſucceſſor, ſuffering himſelf 
to be tranſported with the defire of revenging his 
father's murder, in order to gratify his 2 
ſcrupled not ruining the kingdom. The ſpeedieſt 
and moſt effectual means to attain his ends was to 
make a league with the King of England, and 
Queen Iſabella, who ceaſed not being the Dauphin, 
her ſon's, mortal enemy. Accordingly, the whole 
remainder of the year paſſed in ſecret negociations, 
which at length terminated in delivering the Gallic 
realm into the hands of the Engliſh. Mean while, 
the new duke of Burgundy held the poſt injoyed by 


the late duke his father ; that is, being maſter of 


the King's perion, and, by thoſe who were not 
in obedience to the Dauphin, he was conſidered - as 
regent. 

Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the court of France 


gates of Paris. Mean while, the Pariſians beheld 
themſelves in a moſt manifeſt peril. 
of Burgundy, whoſe thoughts were bent only on 
his main deſign, which was vengeance, made not 
the leaſt proviſion for the defenſe of Paris : where- 
upon the inhabitants, juſtly alarmed at fo dange- 
rous a neighborhood, judged it their duty to at- 
tempt preventing their deſtruction, by coming to 


truce for 
fifth of November. This was but ſmall comfort 
to the Pariſians: but as the treaty between the King 
and the duke of Burgundy was on the point of be- 
ing concluded, they needed no longer a truce, ſince 
they were to be included in the treaty. Beſide, it 
was not Henry's meaning to deprive himſelf of the 
advantage which the neighborhood of Pontoiſe gave 
him over the Pariſians, in caſe the treaty he was 
negociating with the duke of Burgundy, ſhould be 
broken by ſome unforeſeen accident. After the 
duke of Burgundy's death, couricrs and meſſengers 
were perpetually paſſing b*rween the King and the 
new duke. Henry refuſ.c! 1 5 enteric vito a like 
alliance with him as with the deceaſed : but having 
been deceived by the father, he would not run the 
hazard of being deceived by the ſon : and for thar 
reaſon, before he would join with him ag inſt the 
Dauphin, he reſolved to ſecure a peace with King 
Charles. 


after breaking up the conferences, he had made a 
ſhew of keeping to theſe terms without receding, 
it is to be preſumed, had not the duke of Burgun- 
dy's aſſaſſination occurred very ſeaſonably, he would 
have lowered his demands in great meaſure : at 
leaſt, the poſture of affairs would have lett him no 
room for hopes of conſtraining France ever to grant 
him ſuch great advantages. After the death of 
that duke, the ſcene was changed in his favor, 
Finding himſelf therefore earneſtly courted by 
Queen Iſabella, and the new duke of Burgundy, 
he queſtioned not its being in his power to impoſe 
on France what terms he pleaſed. He therefore 
forgot his offers at Meulant, and reſumed his former 
pretenſions to the crown of France, with the con- 
dition, that Charles VI ſhould be acknowledged as 
King during life. Here follow the articles by him 
propoſed as the ground-work for a pacification. 


kingdom. 

II. That he would not diſturb King Charles, 
during his life, in the injoyment of the crown, or 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of the kingdom. That 
his Queen Iſabella ſhould likewiſe, during her life, 
injoy the rights, &c. annexed to her dignity. 

III. That after the deceaſe of King Charles, the 
crown of France ſhould deſcend to the King of 
England, and to his heirs, for ever. 
IV. That by reaſon of King Charles's infirmity, 
which rendered him incapable of reigning, the King 
of England ſhould take on himfelf the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, in quality of regent, during the 
life of the King his father-in-law. : 

V. That the Princes, nobles, corporations, bur- 
geſſes, &c. ſhould take oaths to the King of Eng- 
land as regent, and bind themfelves by the fame 
oaths to acknowledge him for their ſovereign, up- 
on the demiſe of King Charles. Sl 

VI. That, for ſecurity of the performance of 


theſe articles, the King of France ſhould give the 


was removed to Troye, on account of the conti- HrxRV V 
nual incurſions made by the Engliſh to the very Ax' 1419. 


The duke Lhe Pariſians 


apply to 


Henry. 


Ibid. p. 7475 


810. 


At the congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited Henry 


his pretenſions to the articles of the treaty of Bre- ame the 
4 3 f „ crown of 
tigny, with the addition of Normandy. But tho', Prance. 


ſome accommodation with Henry. There were They obtain 4 
ſeveral negociations, which ended in a feparate ſhort truce. 


aris, from the twentieth, to the twenty- P. 18. 
Elmham. 


I. That he ſhould eſpouſe Princeſs Catherine, preliminary 


without any expenſe either to her relations or the 2 of 
tne peace. 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol. IX. 


p. 116. 


King 
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| THewary V. King of England his edn reyes under his great 
An' 1419. ſeal. That he ſhould cauſe like letters of approba- 
A H tion to be given him by the Queen, the duke of 
Burgundy, the nobles, &c. in clear and plain terms, 
as ſhould be agreed on by the parties. 
VII. That the King of England would give and 
cauſe to be given the like letters. 


Approved by Henry's pretenſions being thus ſettled in theſe few 


the duke of fundamental articles, the duke of Burgundy ſigned 
Burgundy. letters. patent, whereby he approved of theſe arti- 
Rym. Fad. 


Vol. IX. cles as good, beneficial, reaſonable, and tending to 
p. 822. the weltare of France and all Chriſtendom. This 
Sept. 25. donc, a general truce was publiſhed from the twenty- 


fourth of December to the firſt of March next in- 
ſuing. The affairs relating to the peace being ter- 
minated, the King's, and duke of Burgundy's ple- 
nipotentinrics ſigned a private treaty of alliance, 
containing theſe ſix articles. 


Treaty be- I. That one of the King's brothers ſhould marry 
tween Henry 


a ſiſter “ of the duke of Burgundy. 
ol Purgmndy. II. That the King and re and 
lb. p. 825, aſſiſt each other as brothers. 
840. III. That they ſhould jointly indeavor to inflict 
Monkrelet. que chaſtiſement on the Dauphin, and his accom- 
plices in the late duke of Burgundy's murder. 

IV. That it the Dauphin, or any of the mur- 
derers, were taken priſoners, they ſhould not be 
releaſed without the duke of Burgundy's conſent. 

V. That the King of England ſhould caule to 
be aſſigned to the duke, and the ducheſs Michelle 
his ſpouſe, daughter of King Charles, lands adjoin- 
ing to his demeſns in France, to the annual value 
of twenty thouſand livres, to be held in fee of the 
crown. That letters under the great ſeal ſhould be 
granted for that purpoſe, which the King of Eng- 
land, when in poſſeſſion of the regency, ſhould 
confirm. | | 

VI. That if any perſon hereafter, under color of 
his marriage with a daughter of France, ſhould 
claim the like aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould, 
to the utmoſt of his power, aſſiſt the King to pre- 
vent ſuch claim's taking effect. 


„ = s 
A' 1420. This treaty was confirmed, by the two Princes, 


early in January, 1420. 
Tho? the peace was not yet ratified, it was ne- 
vertheleſs conſidered as concluded, ſince the condi- 
Rm. Fad. tions were all ſettled. Henry was ſo confident of 
Vol. 1X. it, that on the twenty-fourth of January, viz. four 
Pp. 854. | ; . 5 
months before ſigning the treaty, he did, by his 
letters- patent, promiſe to maintain the Pariſians in 
their privileges when he ſhould be King of France. 
Mean while, as it was requiſite the ſtipulated ar- 
prolonged, in ticles ſhould be reduced to the exacteſt form, and, 
order to draw h 
up the treaty, that all obſcure and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be 
bid. p. 852, avoided, the parties concerned imployed ſome time 
857, 863, therein: this occaſioned frequent prolongations of 
889. the truce. During that interval, Henry had embaſ- 
ſadors at Troye, to draw up the treaty of peace in 
eee conjunction with the duke of Burgundy. For the 
proved by Skeater precaution, it was firſt digeſted like prelimi- 
King Charles, nary articles, that each might examine what was 
p. 877. to be added, retrenched, or explained. This done, 
Charles confirmed all the articles by his letters- 
patent, dated the ninth of April. It is remark- 
able that, by the XXIſt, Henry was to ſwear, 
that, on no occaſion whatever, during the life of 
King Charles, he ſhould aſſume the title of King of 
Henry takes France: and yet we find, in Rymer's Fœdera, one of 


the title of his ordinances, bearing date April the eighteenth, 
King of | 


The truce 


Articles preli- 


for coining new money in Normandy, havin 
on one ſide, H, and a about it theſe 3 of n * 
Nomen Domini Benedictum; and, on the reverſe, Wa, 
Henricus Francorum Rex (1). | 
The preliminaries being approved, an interview p. 890. 
between the two Kings was agreed, when the treaty 
was to be ſworn to and ſigned. This interview was 
to have been ſomewhere about Troye : but Henry 
afterwards conſented it ſhould be in Troye itſelt. 
As King Charles was not in a condition to appear p. 894 
in public, he authorized the Queen and the duke 
of Burgundy to ſwear the ng in his name. Henry Henry ene, 
being come to Troye $, May the twentieth, found to Troye, 
there the King of France, the Queen and Princeſs ns the 
Catherine, to whom he preſented a ring of great 2 * 
value. On the morrow, the treaty was ſigned Catherine 
and ſworn with the uſual formalities, and the fame p. 90. 
day Henry was affianced to the Princeſs; but the Walfingian, 
marriage was not conſummated *till the ſecond of 4 
June. The ſubſtance of this famous treaty was as 
follows: 


Treaty of TROX E. 


46 J. HE King of England, being now fon Rym. Fol. 
cc T of the King of France, by his mar- J 0. N. p. 
« riage with Princeſs Catherine, ſhall honor the“ 
« King and Queen of France as his father and 
«« mother, &c. | 

II. He ſhall not diſturb the King of France, 
% during his life, in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
<«« of the royal dignity, and revenues of the crown. 
In like manner, Queen Iſabella, while ſhe lives, 
« ſhall injoy the royal dignity, with the rents, 
e revenues, honors, and prerogatives to the Queens 
ce of France appertaining. | 

&« III. Queen Catherine ſhall, in England, 
«© have a dowry of forty thouſand crowns annually, 
<« the uſual ſettlement of the Queens of Eng- 
& land. 

« IV. This dowry ſhall be ſo ſettled upon her, 
that ſhe may injoy it from the day of the 
King her conſort's deceaſe. 

« V. If ſhe ſurvives the King her Huſband, 
c“ a yearly revenue of twenty thouſand livres ſhall 
«© be paid her from France, the ſame to be le- 
ce vied upon thoſe eſtates which formerly belonged 
«© to Queen Blanch, wife of Philip. 

« VI. After the demiſe of King Charles, the 
« crown of France, with all its dependencies, 
e ſhall devolve and remain to the King of Eng- 
“ land and his heirs. 

« VII. As the King of France is, thro? his infirmi- 
« ty, frequently rendered incapable of governing, 
« the King of England ſhall, from this day, be re- 
ce gent of the realm, and govern it according to 
« juſtice and equity, with the advice of the 
Princes, peers, barons, and other nobles of the 
kingdom. : 

« VIII. The parliament of Paris ſhall be main- 
« tained in its uſual juriſdiction over the places 
“ ſubject to the ſovereigns. | 

« IX. The King of England ſhall preſerve the 
« privileges, rights, liberties, immunities, and 
« cuſtoms of the peers, nobles, communities, and 
of all the King's ſubjects in general. 

« X, Tuſtice ſhall be adminiſtered accord- 
« ing to the laws, cuſtoms, and uſages of the 
rea lm. | 5 

« XI. All the offices, as well civil as military 


new coin. 


p. 888. Not a daughter, as M. Rapin ſays. 


— 


(1) Of theſe pieces ſome are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. : , -1 of 
Goodwin, p. 263, ſays, that, in his journey thither he wore on his helmet a crown, and for his device bore the tail 0 


a fox, unbroidered. 


4 ſhall 


— 
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de ſhall he filled with perſons duly qualified, ac- 
« cording to the national Jaws, 

« XII. The King of England ſhall, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, indeavor to reduce to the 
King's obedience all the provinces; cities, and 
towns, which have withdrawn their allegiance, 
and joined the party commonly called the Dau- 
« phin's, or Armagnac's. 

« XIII. All the princes, peers; barons, nobles, 
« ſtates, as well ſpiritual as temporal, cities, 
« communities, burghers, &c. ſhall ſwear : 1. 
Punctually to obſerve what ſhall be injoined 
by the two Kings and the preſent Queen : 
2, To obey the King of England as regent. 
3. To recognize him, after the deceaſe of King 
Charles, for their righttul Sovereign, and to 
obey him only. 4. Not to aſſiſt, with their 
« counſe] or conſent, any conſpiracy againſt his 
« perſon, and to diſcover to him all ſuch combi- 
« bjnations as ſhall come to their knowledge. 

« XIV. All the conqueſts which ſhall be here- 
after made in the kingdom of France, Nor- 
« mandy excepted, ſhall be to the uſe of the pre- 
ſent King. Item, All the lands and lordſhips 
which ſhall be conquered, ſhall be reſtored to 
thetr true proprietors, being in obedience to 
the King, and having ſworn to obſerve the pre- 
ſent treaty. 
« XV, All the ecclefiaſtics of Normandy, ſub- 
jet to the King of England, and paying obe- 
« djence to King Charles, or who are of the Bur- 
e oundian party, on iwearing to the preſent treaty, 
« ſhall injoy their benefices as well in Norman- 
« dy as elſewhere. 
« XVI. All the Norman eccleſiaſtics holding 
benefices in France, ſhall be continued in them 
on the ſame conditions. 
« XVII. The univerſitics and colleges, as well 
in Normandy, as in France, ſhall be preſerved 
in their rights and privileges, on the fore-men- 
tioned terms ſaving to the crown of France its 
prerogatives. | 
« XVIII. Immediatcly on the King of Eng- 
land's acceſſion to the throne of France, Nor- 
andy and all his other conqueſts ſhall be united 
to the Gallic crown. 
XIX. If the King of England has already, 
in Normandy, diſpoſed of any lands, revenues, 
<« or poſſeſſions, appertaining to any of the Bur- 
« pundian party, they ſhall have an equivalent 
in France out of the eſtates of the rebels: and 
in caſe they receive not this equivalent before 
the faid King is in poſſeſſion of the crown 
« of France, he promiſes they ſhall have it on his 
« taking poſſeſſion of the throne of this realm: 
ee but what he has not diſpoſed of, ſhall be re- 
« ſtored to the proprietors, according to article 
« XIV. 

«© XX. All the public acts ſhall run in King 
© Charles's name. However, as ſome unforeſeen 
caſes may occur, where the King of England 
may be obliged to diſpatch orders, then it ſhall 
be lawful for him to join his name, as regent, 
with that of the preſent King. 

« XXI. The King of England ſhall, on all 
occaſions, during the lite of King Charles, for- 
bear aſſuming the title of King of France. 

« XXII. In the public acts, the King of France, 
ſpeaking of the King of England, ſhall uſe 
« this form, Our moſt dear fon, Henry King of 
“ England, heir of France. | 


„ XXIII. The King of England ſhall lay no 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


taxes on the French, but ſuch as are reafona- HENRY V: 


ble, and for the good of the public, accord- 
ing to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 

* XXIV. When he himſelf, or any of his heirs, 
ſhall accede to the crown of France, the two 
kingdoms of France and England ſhall be for 
ever united under one and the fame monarch. 
There ſhall not be a King in each kingdom; but 
one and the ſame King ſhall be ſovereign of 
both the realms, without however ſubjecting one 
to the other; but the laws and liberties of each 
_— ſhall be preſerved diſtin& and invi- 
olate. 5 
* XXV. Henceforward, amity and a good 
correſpondency ſhall be eſtabliſhed between 
France and England, and the two kingdoms 
ſhall aſſiſt each other with their whole power. 

« XXVI. All the allies of the two crowns, who 
in eight months ſhall deſire it, may be included 
in the preſent treaty, reſerving to the two 
crowns, and their ſubjects, all rights, actions, 
remedies in reſpect of thole allies (1). | 
XXVII. The officers and domeſtics of the 
«« preſent King ſhall be French, or born in coun- 
tries where the French tongue is ſpoken (2), and 
ſhall be wiſe and well-qualified perſons. The 
King his ſon, with the advice of the duke of 
Burgundy, ſhall make honorable proviſion for 
the maintenance of the King's perſon, ſuitably to 
his royal ſtate and dignity. | 

«© XXVIII. He ſhall keep his reſidence in ſome 
conſiderable place within his own  dominions; 
and not be obliged to abide elſewhere. 
XXIX. Conſidering the crimes commited by 
Charles, who ſtiles himſelf Dauphin of the Vien- 
nois, it is agreed, that no peace ſhall be made 
with him, without the unanimous conſent of the 
two Kings, and the duke of Burgundy. 

«© XXX. For ſecurity of the performance of 
theſe articles, letters under the great ſeal ſhall 
be given the King of England by the King of 
France. Item, The Queen, the duke of Bur- 
« gundy, the Princes of the blood, 3 nobles, 
cities, towns, communities, ſubject to the King, 
+ and all in general of whom the King of England 
« ſhall require it, ſhall give the like letters ot ap- 
“ probation. | 

«© XXXlI. The King of England ſhall likewiſe 
give the ſame for himſelf, for the Princes his 
brothers, the reſt of the Princes of the blood, 
and others, as the King of France ſhall require. 

Given at Troye, May 21, in the year of our 
Lord 1420, and the 4oth of the reign of 
King Charles. 
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The marriage being conſummated on the 2d of Sens taten, 


June, the two courts ſet out together next morning 
tor Sens, which was then inveſted. This place 


ym. Pd. 


Vol. IX. p. 


18. 


holding out but ten or twelve days, the army and Monte- 
marched to Montereau, where the late duke of reau. 


Burgundy was murdered, and took the town in a 
ſhort time. The duke of Burgundy found there the 
body of his father very indecently buried in his 
cloaths, and ordered it to be removed to Dyon. 


Walſingham. 
T. Livius. 
Elmham. 


About the middle of July, the army laid ſiege Melun beſieg- 
to Melun, which the governor, baron de Barbazan, ed, 


defended four months. 
with his army, was lodged on the fide of the town, 


The King. of England, Mr 


Walſingham. 


towards Gatinois, and the duke of Burgundy, with T. Livius. 
his troops, on the ſide next La ' Brie, This and taken. 


ſiege became famous by the reſolute defenſe of 
the beſieged, who repulſed ſeveral aſſaults, and 


A 


—_— 4 


4 ingly Henry inſerted this ambiguous reſervation with regard to Scotland. ; 
(1) Seemingly Henry the inhabitants of the provinces appertaining to the King of England, as Normans, 


7R 


(2) This was not to exclude 


e 
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Hrtngy V. whom famine compelled at laſt to capitulate, about 
An? 1420. the middle of November. A French hiſtorian 
LR ſys, the capitulation was not obſerved, by which 
Des Urſns. the gariſon were to have their lives without ran- 
N y 7 ſom, except ſuch as were concerned in the murder 
mee of the duke of Burgundy 3 but inſtead of bong ſuf- 
fered to depart, they were thrown into priſon at 
Paris, and ſtarved to death. To judge of the 
truth of this fact, it is neceſſary to ſee the articles 
of ſurrender, and to know, whether thoſe who 
were carried to Paris, were not ſuch as were ex- 
preſly excepted. Ir is the more likely, they were 
really of this number, becauſe the ſame author 
ſays, the King and the duke of Burgundy demand- 
ed twenty-four hoſtages by name, and that theſe 
hoſtages were conveyed to Paris, with as many 
more as could be ſeized. This ſeems to argue, 
that the gariſon were releaſed, and none but private 
perſons ſeized, who might be ſuſpected, as well as 
the hoſtages, of being concerned in the duke of 
Burgundy's death. However this be, as Henry 
ought not to be excuſed in caſe of breach of faith, 
fo ncither ought a too haſty credit to be given to a 
ſingle hiſtorian, who appears, in other reſpects, 
excecding partial againſt Henry, and even refrains 
not from abuſive language. After the ſurrender of 
Melun, both courts returned to Paris, where the 
two Kings. made their entry together, on the firſt 
ſunday in. advent, and the Queen's on the day fol- 
lowing. 
The ſtates of Early in December, all the ſtates of the realm 
* con- met at Paris. King Charles going to the aſſembly 
pre Peace on the ſixth, told them, that, of his own free will, 
ye. : s 
Rym. Feed. he had made a peace with the King of England ; 
Vol. X. p. 3o. was perſuaded it would be beneficial to France, and 
T. Livius. deſired them to confirm it by their authority. This 
Prince's declaration, in his then condition, was not 
a ſufficient reaſon to induce the ſtates to ratify a 
peace, which, according to their opinion, violated 
the moſt ſacred rights of the kingdom, in order to 
{et the crown on the head of a foreign potentate. 
But in the ſituation wherein they themſelves were, 
it was little in their power to. examine the conſe- 
quences, or frankly to declare their ſentiments ; 
therefore it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the peace 
of Troye ſhould be obſerved, and held as a pub- 
lic law, and that all the French ſhould be obliged 
to take the oaths ſpecified in the treaty. This is 
not a proper place to ſcrutinize Henry's pretenſions 
to the crown of France: they were the {ame as were 
formerly urged by Edward III, and whereof I have 
amply treated in the hiſtory of his reign. But how- 
ſoever it was, we may fay, that when the French 
ſwore to this peace, they thought 1t very unjuſt, 
and conſequently there could be no extraordinary 
reliance on oaths which they conſidered involun- 
tary. Accordingly, they afterwards evidently 
ſhewed how little they regarded them : neverthe- 
leſs Henry, with all his policy, depended on theſe 
extorted promiſes, as if the French of thoſe days 
had been more ſcrupulous than were thoſe who 
{wore to the peace of Bretigny. 
Sentence upon On the twenty-third of the ſame month, King 
the murderers Charles's council being ſummoned for the purpoſe, 


The two 
courts make 
their entry 
into Paris. 


of the duke the duke of Burgundy appeared in deep mourning, 
2 and demanded juſtice on the murderers of the duke 
Vol IX his father. Mezerai ſays, the Dauphin was for- 
33. mally called to the marble- table, and not appearing, 
onſtrelet. was attainted and convicted of cauſing the duke of 
— ge Burgundy to be aſſaſſinated, pronounced unworthy 


of all inheritance, particularly of the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, and baniſhed the realm for ever. One 
cannot eaſily be perſuaded, that a hiſtorian of his 
rank would advance ſuch a fact without good autho- 
rity : and yet this ſentence, which is extant in Ry- 
mer's Fœdera, mentions neither the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, nor the Dauphin's baniſhment. The 


ſentence is general, againſt all the murderers of the 
duke of Burgundy, without naming the Dauphin, 
or his accomplices, at leaſt in the deed itſelf It 
is true, in the preamble there is mention of the 
treaty between the Dauphin and duke of Burgundy 

and that afterwards it is ſaid, the duke of Burgun- 
dy was killed by him; which words, By mim, ma- 
nifeſtly relate to the Dauphin, named a few lines 
before. It appears however, that the ſentence was 
ſo worded, that the Dauphin was included only in 
the general notion of the murderers of the duke of 
Burgundy, and that it does not ſeem to point par- 
ticularly at him: conſequently, it was not natural 
there to mention the ſucceſſion to the crown. It is 


therefore very likely, that Mezerai had more re- 


themſelves. 
The Dauphin finding every method was tried 


be for the future, tranſacted againſt him in the 
name of the King his father, and continued ſtill to 
quality himſelf regent. As ſuch, he removed the 
parliament and univerſity of Paris to Poitiers, 
whither certain of the members o®both thoſe bodies 
repaired. Thus were ſeen, at the fame time, in 
France, two Kings, two Queens, two Regents, all 
the officers of the crown double, ſeven or eight 
marſhals of France on each ſide, two parliaments, 
and two univerſities of Paris. 

Tho! Henry was declared regent and heir of 
France, it was only by the Burgundian party, who, 
having the King in their power, thought they had 
a right to diſpoſe of the affairs of the kingdom. 
The Dauphin had {till a ſtrong party, who, far 
from acquieſcing to what had been ſtipulated by the 
_ of Troye, maintained, that even tho' the 

ing had been free, and in perfect health, he could 
not diſpoſe of the crown as he had done, much leſs 
being diſtempered and a captive. The provinces 
diſtant from Paris, not being awed by the Engliſh 
arms, adhered moſtly to the Dauphin : nay, the 
very neighborhood of that metropolis was divided. 
In the ſame province, there were ſome places for 
the Engliſh, and others for the King's legitimate 
heir : 1o, notwithſtanding the peace, hoſtilities 
were not yet ended, ſince both the Kings were un- 
der a neceſſity of driving the Dauphin out of all the 
towns and provinces whereof he was poſſeſſed. 
This was no eaſy taſk, tho? the union of the Eng- 


a great ſuperiority. 


Guienne, part whereof was in Henry's poſſeſſion, 
afforded him alſo a very conſiderable advantage, 
as it ſerved to curb the provinces beyond the Loire. 
Till the death of the conſtable count d' Armagnac, 
this province had been rather a charge than a bene- 
fir to the Engliſh. There was conſtant need of a 
ſtanding army to defend it againſt the continual 
attempts of the party which had declared for 
France, towards the cloſe of Edward IIId's reign. 


ble to the Kings of England, more eſpecially ſince 
the adminiſtration came into the hands of count 
d' Armagnac: but after that miniſter's deceaſe, the 
heads of the party: as I already obſerved, judged 
proper to make a truce with Henry, in order not 
to favor the duke of Burgundy by ſuch their diver- 
ſion. On concluding the treaty of Troye, they 
ſued for peace, as not believing themſelves able any 


vantages by the quiet poſſeſſion of Guienne, readily 
received them into favor, and ordered letters of 
pardon to be given them, on their renouncing, by 
a public inſtrument, the appeal their anceſtors had 


brought to the court of the peers of France, w 
the 


— 


gard to the intent of the decree, than to the words 


to deprive him of the crown, appealed to God and appe 
his ſword from whatever had hitherto, or ſhould God and li; 


ded between 


ray V. 
Ax 1420 


way 


The Dauphin 


als to 


word. 
Paradin. 


Ax' 1421, 


France divi. 


two factions. 


liſh forces with the Burgundian party, gave them 


Pardon grant- 
ed to thc Gal- 
con rebels. 


The houſes of Armagnac and Albert, who were Rym. Fe. 
at the head of this party, had created much trou- Vol. X. p. 5 


longer to reſiſt. Henry, hoping to reap great ad- Ibid. p. 41, 
45. 
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Hxxvxv V. the time of Edward III. Some ſay, that Guienne 
An' 1421. Was, by the peace of Troye, to be re-united to the 
crown of France, on the demiſe of Charles VI: 
Choiſy hiſt. of but it evidently appears Henry had no ſuch deſign, 
Charles VI. not only from what we have been ſaying, but alſo 
becauſe, in the treaty of Troye, no mention is 
made of Guienne: it is rather manifeſt, that, on 
the treaty of Bretigny he grounded his preſerving, 
as King of England, the ſovereignty of Guienne, 
independent on the crown of France. | 
Henry returns Henry having, fo gloriouſly for him and his 
o England. nation, ſettled his affairs in France, determined on 
Walſingham. returning to England, where three things required 
J. Lu. his preſence. Firſt, his Queen's coronation. Se- 
kimkam. condly, the confirmation of the peace of Troye by 
the parliament ; and the demand of a ſupply of 
money, to inable him vigorouſly to carry on the 
war againſt the Dauphin. Laſtly, the neceſſity of 
taking ſome meaſures againſt the Scots, who had 
ſent fuccors to his enemy, under conduct of the 
earl of Buchan, ſon of the regent. King Henry, 
x on his leaving France, gave the command of his 
8 troops to his brother the duke of Clarence. Then 
* he ſet fail with his Queen, and fately arrived in 
The Queen England about the end of February. A few days 
crowned. after, the Queen was crowned, and a parliament 
p. 63: ſummoned to meet at Leiceſter the ſecond of 


Rym. Fad. 


May. 
A parliament While the people were buſted in chuſing their 
called. repreſentatives, the King took a progreſs into ſeve- 
1 _ * and ſtayed ſome weeks at York. His 
ſealingham. aim was, under color of ſhewing the Queen the 
country, to procure, by his preſence, elections of 
ſuch members as ſhould favor his deſigns. He was 
ſenſible of the nation's diſcontent, at being obliged 
to bear the expenſes of the conqueſt of France. 
| Some ſay, it was during this progreſs that the 
A proclama- King iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting the admiſ- 
tion againſt Hon into benefices any eccleſiaſtics nominated by the 
ine Popes Pope, contrary to the rights of the patrons : but 
collations. +. > | . 
it is more probable that this proclamation was not 
iſſued till after the parliament of Leiceſter, purſu- 
ant to an act made for that purpoſe. However 
this may be, it was a mortal blow to the court of 
Rome, to whom the clauſe of non-ohſtante, fo 
frequently uſed by the Popes, became fruitleſs, at 
leaſt, with regard to the collation ot benefices. 
The duke of Before the parliament's meeting, Henry received 
Clarence is the ſorrowful news, that his brother, the duke of 
ſain Clarence, had loſt his life in a battle tought in An- 
aner. jou, on the third of April. The duke, with a 
ingham. + | 
Eimhag, body of forces ten thouſand ſtrong, had marched 
into that province, with a view of reducing 1t to 
the King's obedience. While he was imployed in 
this expedition, he had intelligence that the carl of 
Buchan, with ſeven thouſand Scots, had entered the 
Beth, Province, and was incamped at Bauge : and, at the 
bckanan, fame time, he was wrongly informed, that the van 
of the Scotiſh army was at ſuch diſtance from the 
main body, that, in caſe they were ſpeedily at- 
tacked, it might eaſily be routed. On this intel- 
ligence, he haſtily put himſelf at the head of his 
cavalry, injoining the earl of Saliſbury to follow 
him with the reſt of the army. Arrving at 
the place called Little-Bauge, he there met with a 
band of Scots troops intrenched in the church-yard. 
Diſmounting, in order to head his followers, he 
inſtantly ſet upon the ſaid party; but was fo long 
in forcing them from that poſt, that the earl of 
Buchan had time to come to their relief. The duke 
remounting, notwithſtanding the inequality of his 
torces, fiercely attacked the new-comers, and gave, 
on this occaſion, ſignal proots of uncommon bra- 
very: when at length, over-powered by numbers, 


— 
Ls 


{till in England affairs no leſs urgent. The parlia- 


K ' * ei vs 


yet diſdaining to turn his hack, he was wounded HENRY V. 
in the face by a Scotiſh trooper *, and ſoon after Ax' 1421 
ſlain by the earl of Buchan himſelf. His deat 
occaſioned the utter defeat of the Engliſh cavalry, Walfingham. 


whereof fifteen hundred were ſlain, and abundance 
made priſoners. Among the lain were, the earl 
of Kent, the lords Grey and Roſs, and ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction. The earl of Saliſbury, 
unable to come up time enough to reſcue the duke 
of Clarence, had yet the conſolation of recovering 
from the enemy that Prince's corpſe, which he ſent 
over to the King his brother. 
The advantage gained by the Scots, rendered The parlia- 


the King's preſence neceſſary in France: but he had 3 
rms 


ment having aſſembled on the ſecond of May, peace of 


readily confirmed the peace of Troye fo glorious grants a 
to England. A ſubſidy was likewiſe _— tor | whe ſubſidy. 
ecuting the war againſt the Dauphin; but, at the ſame Rym. Fed. 


time, in the addreſs they made him, he was told, 3 


dy, the King had laid before the parliament a the King. 


By this account, a fragment whereof is inſerted in nues and 
the collection of the public acts, it appears, that expences. 
the King's revenue amounted to only fifty-five p. 113. 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-three pounds ſter- 

ling; and that the ordinary expences ran away with 
fifty-two thouſand two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds; ſo there remained no more than three 
thouſand five hundred and eight pounds, to provide 

tor twelve extraordinary articles, mentioned in the 
account. The parhament's addreſs could not but 

be very diſpleaſing to the King. One half of 
France was ſtill unconquered, and the provinces, 

in his obedience, were ſo exhauſted, that there was 


no hopes of drawing from thence the neceſſary ſup- 


plies for carrying on the war: ſo that England was 
ſtill like to bear that weighty burden; but the par- 
liament grew tired of granting ſubſidies, tho at a 
juncture when money was more wanted than ever, 
on account of the diverſion wherewith the kingdom 
was menaced by the Scots. | BY 
I have, 'till now, defered treating of the Scotiſh Affairs of 


to the crown of England, nothing had paſſed in Scot- land, ſince 
land remarkable enough to interrupt the ſeries of the begining 


ſome ſuccinct mention, for the readier comprehend- Buchanan. 
ing the ſequel. It was obſerved in the late reign,” 

that, in 1406, James Stuart, then Prince of Scot- 

land, was detained in England, and ſhortly after, 

by his father's demiſe, became King of Scotland. 

This new dignity was fo far from turning to his ad- 
vantage, that it rather ſerved to occaſion his being 

more ſtrictly guarded. His uncle, the duke of 
Albany, who had aſſumed the regency, was too 

well pleaſed with it to uſe any effectual indeavors 

towards procuring his releaſe. Not a year paſſed Rym. Fe, 
without his ſending embaſladors to England, under Vol. IX. 


ſeemed to deſire, The chief motive of theſe fre- 71 as. 


quent embaſſies, was to negociate the exchange of 591, 913. 
his ſon, the earl of Fife, tor young Percy, ſon of 
the earl of Northumberland. The firſt had been 
priſoner in England, ever fince the battle of Halli- 
down: the latter was ſeized in Scotland by way of 
repriſal for the King. This exchange was effected, 
and yet the embaſſies were no leſs frequent. It was 
ever on pretence of treating about the young King's 
releaſe, but in reality to intluence the Kings of Eng- 


land to keep him in continement. Buchanan a- 
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* Sir John Swinton. Buchanan, 


a 
ki hand 


{ures 


Troye, and 


it was but too true that the conqueſt of France They preſent 
would prove England's ruin. To obtain this ſubſi- a petition to 


{tate of t! | State of the 
te of the revenues and expenſes of the crown. pablo reve. 


eee OR: | 7 Scotland with 
aflairs ; becauſe, ſince the acceſſion of Henry V me og. 


our hiſtory : but it is here needful we make thereof o this reign. 


color of folliciting the King his nephews liberty; P. 5» 6, 45, 
but his real view was widely diſtant from what he 7,79, £13» 
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Henry V. ſures us that it was on condition the regent would 
Ax' 1421. ingage not to diſturb Henry by diverſions in fa- 
_—yY— vor of France: otherwiſe, the Scots would never 
| have ſo tamely looked on while France was attack- 
ed by the Engliſh. Mean while, as it was requi- 
ſite to give the Scots ſome ſeennng ſatisfaction, in 
order to induce them to remain idle ſpectators in a 
caſe fo directly repugnant to their = intereſt, the 
regent publicly and earneſtly demanded the liber- 
ty of the King his nephew. But Henry was ſenſi- 
ble, it would not be obliging him to grant his de- 
mand. On the contrary, the difficulties he raiſed 
in this affair were a ſure means to prevent diverſions 
trom the ſide of Scotland. 
Rym. Feed. In 1415, while Henry was preparing to paſs 
Vol. IX. over to France, he received advice from the nor- 
P. 299, 392, thern frontiers, that the Scots were determined on 
303, % laying ſiege to Berwick with an army ſixty thou- 
310. | 
ſand ſtrong ; whereupon the duke of Bedford had 
orders to levy forces. But it appears not that either 
the Scots did then beſiege Berwick, or that the Duke 
of Bedford marched againſt them. The Engliſh hi- 
ſtorians, with relation to this matter, aſſert, that 
Henry, on the ſaid intelligence, called a council, 
to deliberate whether it was proper to relinquiſh the 
intended project againſt France, and heartily apply 
to the conqueſt of Scotland; and that it was re- 
ſolved the firſt deſign ſhould be purſued. This 
may be fact; but, according to appearance, King 
Henry was then agreed with the duke of Albany : 
the rumor of this invaſion, and the meeting of 
the council in England, was only to make the peo- 
ple of Scotland believe the regent acted with ſince- 
rity : nor do we indeed find in the hiſtory of 
Scotland any mention of ſuch conſiderable arma- 
ment, in the year 1415, or of a deſign to be- 
ſiege Berwick. Beſide, that very year a truce was 
concluded between the two kingdoms, while all 
Henry's forces were imployed in France. In ſhort, 
Buchanan affirms, it cannot be faid that, during the 
whole reign of Henry V, there was any actual war 
between England and Scotland ; all the hoſtilities 
being nothing elſe but mere robberies. He alledges 
as a reaſon, that the duke of Albany took care not 
to diſoblige the King of England, left the King of 
Scotland ſhould be releaſed. Henry was however 
apprehenſive that it would not always be in the re- 
gent's power to keep quiet the Scots, whom it 
ſo much concerned to prevent the ruin of France. 
Doubtleſs from this conſideration it was, that, in 1416, 
he permitted King James to paſs ſome time in his 
vid. p. 3%, dominions, having taken ſecurity for his return. 
A7 He hoped this journey would create between the 
: uncle and nephew ſuch diſſenſions as would divert 
the Scots from all thoughts of aſſiſting France. 
The affairs of Scotland continued in this poſture 
'til 1419, when the Dauphin ſent thither the duke 
Ibid. p. 791. of Vendome to deſire aſſiſtance. The ſtates being 
Vol Xp. 125. on this occaſion aſſembled, the regent could not 
hinder the decreeing a levy of ſeven thouſand men, 
which were ſent into France under the command of 
the carl of Buchan. The victory that general 
gained over the duke of Clarence, at Bauge, pro- 
cured him the ſword of conſtable of France. 
Henry could not without concern be a ſpectator 
of the Scots declaring fo openly for the Dauphin. 
He perceived, cither that the duke of Albany had 
not the ſame credit as heretofore, or had altered 
his maxims. Wherefore, to break the meaſures of 
the Dauphin's adherents in Scotland, he believed it 
neceſſary to gain the Scotiſh King to his inte- 
reſt, and make him his inſtrument. This was 
partly his deſign in returning to England, On his 


8 


— 


arrival, he intimated to that Prince, that it was his 
own fault if he was not at liberty, on condition he 
would uſe his authority to recal ſuch of his ſubjects 
as were in the ſervice of France, and join with him 
againſt the Dauphin. James paſſionately longing 
to be free, after a fifteen years captivity, very rea- 
dily complied with Henry's deſires. A private Rym. Fal 
agreement was therefore made between theſe two Vol. Xx 
Princes, the articles whereof are unknown, except P. 125. 
one, which was, that James ſhould paſs over with 
Henry to France, and there continue with him *till 
the war was ended. Henry's aim was to interpoſe 
the Scotiſh King's authority, to oblige the ſcven 
thouſand Scots in the Dauphin's ſervice to return | 
home. Accordingly, James attended him into Ib. p. 10 
France for that purpoſe : but when he commanded | 
the earl of Buchan to return into Scotland, the earl 
replied, he did not think himſelf bound to obey 
him, ſo long as he was in another's power. For 
that reaſon, Henry from thenceforward treated as 
rebels all ſuch Scots as tell into his hands. . 
; Henry having finiſhed the affairs which called The Kine a 
him into England, left there his Queen then preg- turns to Pati. 
nant, and appointing his brother, the duke of Bed- Ib. p. 108, 
ford, regent in his abſence, returned to France, 116, 127, 
where his preſenſe was requiſite. Hle ſailed the ioth Walt Tau 
of June with a new-raited army, amounting, as Haw. ng 
ſome ſay, to four thouſand men at arms, andtwen- Le Ferre. | 
ty-four thouſand archers. Being arrived at Calais, Elmlam. 
he ſent ſeveral detachments to reduce ſome caſtles, 
ſtill held by the Dauphin, in Picardy. At the 
ſame time, he diſpatched away a conſiderable body 
to relieve the duke of Exeter, blocked up, as it 
were, in Paris. Then marching himſelf with the 
remnant of his army, he came to Bois de Vincen- 
nes, from whence he went and joined his father-in- 
law at Paris. | | 
A few days after, he underſtood the Dauphin The Dauphin 
was before Chartres, and had begun to batter the beſieges Char: 
town. As he defired nothing fo earneſtly: more than ties, but re 
to decide the quarrel by a battle, he immediately af- engen 
ſembled his troops, and marched directly to Char- ming. 
tres. But his forces were ſo ſuperior, that the 
Dauphin thought not proper to wait his arrival. 
Henry purſued with all poſſible diligence ; but Henry takes 
finding he could not overtake him, attacked Dreux, _ b 
which ſurrendered on conditions. It is reported, —_— 
that, during this ſiege, a hermit boldly reproached = 
him with the calamities brought on France by his 
ambition, and threatened him with God's judge- 
ments. Some add, that Henry's death, which hap- 
pened in the year inſuing, was a teſtimony of the 
ſaid hermit's being divinely inſpired : but ſuch con- | 
ſequences are not always juſt. . | 
After the fiege of Dreux, the Engliſh army be- He returns 
ing weakened with the flux, Henry diſmiſſed his Pars 
troops into quarters, and went to refreſh himſelf at FR 
Paris. He re-afſembled them in October, in or- + aca 
eaux. 
der to beſiege Meaux, tho' the ſeaſon was not very 
proper for ſuch undertakings. Mezerai, and ſome 
others, are miſtaken in ſaying, this ſiege commenc- 
ed before the King's departure to England. Ir 1s | 
certain, it begun not till four months after his re- wenne, 
turn (1). The fame hiſtorian farther fays, this mw 5 
place held out three months, but he ſhould have „ 
faid ſeven, ſince the ſiege began the ſixth of Octo- 
ber 1421, and ended not *till the ſecond of May 
1422. It is true, as the town was divided into 
two parts, namely, the town, and the market-place, 
the firſt was taken by ſtorm during the winter; 
but the maaket-place held out till May. 


Hexgy v. 
Ax“ 1421. 
— 


While Henry was imployed in the ſiege of 
Meaux, he received the agreeable news of his 


— 


- (1) Mezerai was led into this error by Juvenal des Urſins, in his hiſtory of Charles VI. 
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lexnv V. Queen's. being ſafely delivered, at Windſor, of a 
M 1421. Prince *, who was named Henry. The duke of 
= Bedford, and the biſhop of Wincheſter ſtood godfa- 
inhof Prince thers, and Jaquelina de Bavaria, counteſs of Hainault, 


namely, Lewis du Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the 
Baſtard of Vaurus, and another, to be proceeded 
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Henry. | godmother. This Princeſs, who had united under her 
belasten. dominion Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and Friſe- 
— ot land, was married firſt to John duke of Touraine, 
lamult ſecond ſon of the * of France. This Prince 
funds godmo- dying in 1416, ſhe eſpouſed John duke of Bra- 
ther bant, couſin-german to the. duke of Burgundy. 
Ax" 1422+ Ghe ſoon grew weary of her ſecond huſband, and 
Her adren- under pretext of their being too nearly related, 
E” formed a deſign to have the marriage annulled. 
For that 3 ſhe procured a band of cavalry 
to carry her off, and convey her over to England. 
un. Fed. This fact was no ſecret to King Henry, ſince, 1 
Vel. X. the collection of the public acts, we meet with a 
p67, 134 paſs for this Princeſs. Beſide, at her arrival in 
England, the King aſſigned her a penſion of one 
hundred pounds ſterling monthly. His intent was 
to marry her to his brother the duke of Gloce- 
ſter, and by that means put the ſaid Prince in 
ſſeſſion of four of the fineſt provinces in the whole 
— The duke of Burgundy was highly 
offended at King Henry's ſmall regard for his cou- 
fin the duke of Brabant, in giving Jaquelina a 
refuge in his dominions. This affront, in his opi- 
nion, reflected upon himſclf. Bclide, it was his 
intereſt that Jaquelina's marriage with the duke of 
Brabant ſhould not be annulled. Mean while, 
Henry prefer ing the duke of Gloceſter's intereſt 
to the duke of Burgundy's, ſeemed not much to 
regard the occaſion of complaint given that Prince. 
The King Henry was extremely defirous of advancing his 
_ hie two brothers, who were both Princes of great 
_ = merit, and whoſe conduct he approved. In 
dym. Fed. 1419, there was a ſecret negociation between him, 
vol. Xx. and Joanna Queen of Naples, who, preſſed by her 
P-701, 705. enemies, promiſed to adopt the duke of Bedford, 
and declare him her ſole heir. This project failing, 
on Queen Joanna's affairs taking a new turn, Henry 
would have obtained for the duke of Bedford, the 
only daughter of Frederic, burgrave of Nuremberg, 
and afterwards a daughter of the duke of Lorrain. 
Rym. Fad, At the fame time, he treated of a marriage be- 
Vol. IX. tween the duke of Gloceſter, and Blanch of Na- 
1.710 741. yarre, Dowager Queen of Sicily, who had preten- 
ſions to that kingdom. Finally, as the preſent 
occaſion offered of - procuring for this Prince Jaque- 
lina, counteſs of Hainault, he readily imbraced it, 
as this match could not but be advantageous to Eng- 
land: but, as her marriage with the duke of Bra- 
bant was firſt to be annulled, this affair could not 
be accompliſhed before the King's deceaſe. 
Thetaking of It was not till the begining of May 1422, that 
_ the beſieged of the market-place of Meaux, would 
ym. Fad, A WR 
Val. x. condeſcend to capitulate, but the beſt conditions 
p. 212. they could obtain, were, to be priſoners of war. 
J. Livius. The King even excepted all the Engliſh, Iriſh, and 
Scots, who were in the place, and likewiſe all thoſe 
the Ling's who were concerned in the death of the duke of Bur- 
. a. 0 the gundy; and moreover, all thoſe who had any towns 
Walfingham, Or caſtles in their power, till they were ſurrendered. 
Monſter, In fine, he reſerved four Officers of the Gariſon, 
Imham. 


W  — 


cauſe to repent of their having been ſo tenaciouſly IIx NR VV. 
obſtinate, and that at a juncture when, very pro- Ax' 1422. 
oy, they had not the leaſt proſpect of being re.. 
ieved. | | 

About the time when Meaux ſurrendered, Queen Queen Cathe- 
Catherine arrived from England, together with the Tine returns to 


auke of Bedford, who had left the regency to his es wh 
brother the duke of Gloceſter. The two courts '*Hanagy mr 


joining at Bois de Vincennes, went thence ſoon after Vol. x. p. 
to keep their Whitſuntide at Paris. Henry lodged 171, 173 
in the Louvre, and Charles in the palace of St. Pol, 2071. 
where he had but a very ſlender court, while the 

| Regent-King's was numerous and ſplendid. On The two 
Whitſunday, they dined together in public, the two courts join at 
Kings @nd the two Queens, with crowns on their 
heads. Such of the French as {till retained any love 
and regard to their Country, could not without 
grief behold the King of England governims France 
| deſpotically, tho? indeed he failed not all the while 
paying ſome exterior deference to the King his ta- 
ther-in-law. Their diſcontent was {till increaſed by 
a tax impoſed by Henry, tor coining a new ſort ot Rym. Fad, 
money, The Pariſians loudly clamored, but to no Vol, X. 
purpoſe : their condition was very different from p. 58, 85. 
what it was a ſew years before, when their adherence 

tO one of the parties decided the fate of both, 

While Henry was preparing to renew the cam- The Dauphin 
paign, interrupted by the Queen's arrival, rews came, takes la Cha- 
chat che Dauphin had taken la Charité, which open- fies 1 9 

; . , ieges Coſne. 
ed him a paſſage over the Loire: and ſoon atter, wajgngham. 
he had intelligence, that he was beſieging Coſne Le Fevre, 
upon the ſame river, and that- the befieged had ca- T. Livius. 
pitulated to ſurrender in caſe they were not relieved Elmbam. 
by the duke of Burgundy before the 18th of Auguſt. 

The duke finding his honor ingaged to relieve that 

place, deſired the King-Regent to ſend him a re. in- 
torcement ; to which Henry made anſwer; „ that 

he himſelf would make one in the expecition : ” 

and accordingly he ſet out inſtantly at the head of 

his army. But while he was pleaſing himſelf with The King 
the hopes of a victory which would render him fals fick. 

4 WY: . ; Wallingh. 
maſter of all France, he was ſeized with a flux, zh 
which obliged him to ſtop ſhort at Senlis. How- JT. | jvius. 
ever, left his indiſpoſition might occaſion Coſne's 
not being relieved, he ordercd the duke of Bedtord, 
with the beſt part of his troops, to join the duke 
of Burgundy. The Dauphin, having notice of their The Dauphin 
junction, and being too weak to give them battle, retires. 
retired, and the two dukes, having nothing more 
to do there, marched towards Troye. Mean time Henry goes 
Henry, hoping his diſtemper wonld wear off, after to Vincennes, 
reſting a little at Senlis, had taken à litter in order | 
to go and head the army. But his illneſs ſtill increa- 


Paris 


Monſtrelet. 


A new Coin 
in France. 


| ſing, he finally determined on returning to Vin- 


cennes. | 

The duke of Bedford, being informed of the 
condition his royal brother was in, departed inſtant- 
ly from Troye, in order to wait on him. He 
found him at the laſt extremity, but expecting his 
approaching end with great reſolution. Before he 
reſigned his laſt breath, he ſent for the dukes of 
Bedford and Exeter, the ear} of Warwick, with 
ſeven or eight other Engliſh noblemen, to give them 
| his laſt inftrutions. H told them. His reign His dying 
% had been ſhort, but glorious: that notwithſtand- words. 


ing his pretenſions to Ir, had occaſionec Monſtrelet. 


: p : Le Fevre. 

againſt juridically : and all rhe four were executed. | great effuſion of blood, it could not be laid to 
Du Guaſt was beheaded, and the other three under- I his charge, ſince nothing bur force could have 
went a death leſs honorable. As for the baſtard | « induced the French to a reaſonable! peace, For 
of Vaurus, he in particular was hanged on a cer- | © his part, he beheld the approach of death without 
tain tree, from him, named the tree of Vaurus, | “concern; yet could not but deplore the hard lot 
becauſe he had thereon hanged divers Burgundians, | of the Prince his ſon, who, by reaſon of his 
in revenge for count d Armagnac's murder. This] non-age, was altogether incapable of finiſhing a 
was a rigorous capitulation, which gave the beſieged | © work to ſuccesfully advanced. Wherefore he 

* 3 6. Walgngham, P. 300 7 8 <« conjured 
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conjured them, in the Almighty's name, to re- 
main in ſtrict union, for the ſervice of the infant- 
Prince, who was on the point of becoming their 
ſovereign; to be — of his education, and 
to give the Queen all the conſolation that lay 
in their power, and for which ſhe had ſo great 
occaſion. He added, his laſt advice to them 
was, to cultivate diligently the duke of Bur- 
gundy's friendſhip, and not on any account re- 
leale the priſoners of Azincourt, *till his fon 
was of age to take on himſelf the government. 
In caſe they thought proper to conclude a. peace, 
it ſhould not be without ſecuring the full ſove- 
reignty of Normandy to the crown of England. 
He concluded with ſaying, it was his defre, the 
duke of Bedford ſhould take upon him the ad- 
miniſtration of the affairs of France, and the 
duke of Gloceſter be protector of England, du- 
ring his ſon's minority.“ | 

Having ſpoken theſe words, he asked his 7 bod 
cians how long they judged he had to live. Upon 
which, one of thein ſaid, kneeling, with tears in 
his eyes, that, without a miracle, he could not live 
above two hours. This terrible ſentence giving him 
no manner of concern, he ſent for his confeſſor, and 
having made his confeſſion, ordered his chaplains 
to read the ſeven penitential plalms. When they 
came to theſe words of the 51ſt, Build thou the 
walls of Jeruſalem, he interrupted them, affirming, 
On the veracity of a dying Prince, that, after 
having ſettled a firm peace in France, he really in- 
e tended to wage war upon the infidels, to attempt 
delivering Jeruſalem from their yoke.” The 
moment that pious work was ended, this great 
Prince expired, on the 3 iſt of Auguſt, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, after a triumphant 
reign of nine years, four months and eleven days. 
His body. was brought over to England, and buried 
at Weſtminſter among his anceſtors, with a pomp 
and ſolemnity ſuitable to the grandure he injoyed 
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while living, and to the eſteem in which he was held 


Character of 
Henry V. 


by his ſubjects. His Queen, to honor in a parti- 
cular manner the memory of ſo illuſtrious a con- 
{ort, cauſed to be laid on his tomb, a ſtatue of ſil- 
ver gilded, as large as the lite, and extreamly like 
him “. 

It, to be acquainted with this Monarch's cha- 
racter, we, without examining, follow the com- 
mendations beſtowed on him by the writers of his 


- own nation, we muſt form of him no other idea 


Walſingham. 


than that of the moſt accompliſhed Prince the 
world had ever ſeen before him. Not one Engliſh 
hiſtorian aſcribes to him the leaſt detect, but all 
unanimouſly ſpeak of him as ofa complete hero. On 
the other hand, the French have attempred to ſhade 
his portraiture with certain ſtrokes which ſully the 
luſtre. It will be therefore requiſite, in order to 
form a juſt idea of him, to conſider his actions 
with their circumſtances independently of the admi- 
ration of the one, and the envy of the other. 

In the firſt place, with regard to the government 
of his own kingdom, he ought not to be denied his 
due praiſe ; for, avoiding to tread in the ſteps of 
Richard II, and even of his own father, he con- 
ſtantly forhore to incroach on the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the ſubject. His readineſs at all times 
to give the royal aſſent to ſuch acts as the parlia- 
ment judged neceſſary for the welfare of the king- 
dom, was a clear evidence of his regard for the pro- 
ſperity and happineſs of his — — Nevertheleſs, 
he was guilty of a very inexcuſable exceſs, even in 


and the dictates of his reaſon, he aſſente 
perſecution of the Lollards, purely thro* complai- 
lance to the ecclefiaſtics. In reality, it was in a 
manner impoſſible that, indowed as he was, with 
excellent judgment, he ſhould not perceive how i11- 
grounded the accuſations were which had been raiſed 
againft them in the begining of his reign. And 
yet, rather than he would openly retract, he il] 
teigned to believe all true, even at the very time 
when he pardoned ſeveral condemned perſons, who 
perſiſted in a denial of the pretended crime. 


But it is not chiefly on account of his doings in 


England, the hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of their 
praiſes; his martial exploits are the principal ſub- 
Ject of his panegyric : nevertheleſs, to ſpeak with- 
out hyperbole, that was perhaps the point wherein 
he was leaſt of all remarkable, notwithſtanding the 
glorious ſucceſs which attended his arms. The 
conqueſt of France, conſidered in it ſelf, has ſome- 
thing grand and marvellous : but a particular exa- 
mination into the poſture that kingdom's affairs 
were 1n, renders it, doubtleſs, abundantly leſs won- 
derful than it appears to be, when abſtracted from 
all its circumſtances. Lewis VIII, father of St. 
Lewis, conquered England in a like juncture ; and 
yet no one ever attempted to aſcribe the conqueſt 
ſolely to his conduct and proweſs. Henry projected 
his enterprize, at a time when the inteſtine diſſen- 
ſions of the French rendered them unable to defend 
themſelves. The towns he took were defended on- 
ly by the beſieged themſelves, without any army 
ever appearing to relieve them: nevertheleſs, ſome 
of thoſe places gave him imployment for ſeveral 
months, and were ſurrendered thro* mere famine. 
The battle of Azincourt, is then the great, and 
almoſt the only warlike action which can juſtly afford 
matter for his eulogy. On that celebrated day, 
he did indeed give proofs of a very uncommon 
conduct, reſolution, and bravery : yet this very 
battle, the ſucceſs whereof was to him ſo glorious, 
gives alſo room for taxing him with imprudence. 
It may be ſaid, that if he was victorious, it was 
becauſe he had reduced himſelf to the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of either conquering or periſhing, to which 
a general never expoſes himſelt, whatever the event 
may be, without occaſioning his conduct to be ſe- 
verely cenſured. His undertaking that retreat to 
Calais, without conſidering the difficulties of the 
march, and without being ſecure of a paſſage over 
the Somme; his poſitiveneſs in determining to pals 
that river, in order to force his way thro' an ene- 
my's army ſo fuperior in number to his own, ſeem 
excuſable only by the ſucceſs attending the battle 
of Azincourt, which was a kind of miracle. Had 
he been vanquiſhed, as he ſhould naturally have 
been, he would infallibly have been charged with 
indiſcretion or raſhneſs. The neceſſity he was re- 
duced to, during his march, if we may credit the 
French writers, of offering to reſtore Harfleur, 
and repair the damages he had cauſed to France, 
is a plain evidence how far he himſelf was con- 
vinced of his error. This battle therefore was 
more glorious for him on account of his perſonal 
valor, than with regard to his military capacity. 


| It muſt be confeſſed, never did Prince expoſe him- 


ſelf more in an engagement, and give more ſignal 
proofs of true courage than did Henry ia that 


action. 


As for his other French conqueſts, it is uncertain 


whether his greateſt admirers have reaſon to with he 


— 


This ſtatue was of oak (as is now to be ſeen) and was covered with plates of filver ; but the head was maſſive, and of the 


ſame metal. 


ous Prince, was the ſilly monkiſh jingle contained in this diſtic. 
ux Normannorum, verus conquiſtor eorum, 
I1zres Francorum decciit, & Hector eorum. 


The preſent head was ſupplied from an original painting. The beſt epitaph tho times could afford this il. uſtri- 
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had met with more oppoſition. What might have 
happened in that caſe, ſurpaſſes human comprehen- 
ſion. It cannot however be denied, that the victory 
at Azincourt prepoſſeſſes us in his favor. But what 
we may really extol in him, without danger of our 
being deceived, are the excellency of his genius, 
and the ſolidity of his judgment. 
manage the great undertaking he had formed with 
wonderful addreſs, wiſely improving the ſeveral re- 
volutions in France, and making them all turn to 
his advantage. Few Princes, would, like him, have 
pauſed after fo cot * a victory as that at Azin- 
court, and preferred a repoſe, which, tho ſeeming- 
ly leſs glorious than a continuation of the war, was 
in reality to him more advantageous. This piece of 
policy is, in my opinion, one of the brighteſt paſ- 
ſages of his life, and beſt diſplays the ſoundneſs of 
his judgment. His negotiations with the Dauphin 
and the duke of Burgundy at the fame time, and 
his inſtructions to his embaſſadors, are plain indica- 
tions of his abilities, and how difficult it was to de- 
ceive him. : 

It is not very ſtrange, that the proſperous ſucceſs 
of his undertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary 
praiſes from his nation, eſpecially, as it cannot be 
denied, that this ſucceſs was no leſs owing to his 
prudent conduct, than to favorable junEtures. In 

eneral, he forced the French to acknowledge him 
2 regent and heir of their kingdom : and this is 
one of thoſe actions which ſeldom fail of attracting 
immoderate encomiums. Accordingly, hiſtorians 
have not been ſatisfied with comparing him to Da- 
vid, Alexander, and Ceſar, but have even ranked 
him far above theſe great and illuſtrious potentates. 
But, without ſeeking ſuch diſtant compariſons, and 
which, after all, ſeem not very juſt, methinks he 
might, with more reaſon, be put in parallel with 
Edward III, his great grandfather. However, I 
ſhould ſcarce make much ſcruple giving Edward the 
preference. Edward had to deal. with all France 
united againſt him, and the difficulties he incounter- 
ed in his conqueſts were incomparably greater, and 
required a deeper fund of capacity to ſurmount 
them than did thoſe which oppoſed the progrets of 
Yo | * | 

What I have been advancing with regard to the 
latter of theſe Princes, properly relates only to his 


principal action, namely, his war with France. I 


ſhall now deſcribe his other qualifications ; which, 
tho' not fo glaring, are no leſs worthy of admira- 
tion, than the glorious ſucceſſes which have almoſt 
wholly ingroſſed the public's attention. Ir 1s certain, 
he had all the indowments of body and mind requi- 
ſite to form a great man. His ſtature was tall and 
majeſtic, tho? ſomewhat too ſlender, and long- 
necked. His hair was black, and his eyes, of the 
fame color, were exceeding lively. He was ſtrong 
and vigorous, very expert in all bodily exerciſes, 
chaſte, temperate, at leaſt after his acceſſion to the 
crown, inured to hardſhips, and patient of hunger 
and thirſt, heat and cold : in all which he was to 
his troops a ſtanding example of moderation and 
conſtancy. He was a great lover of juſtice, fol- 
lowing it himſelf, and cauſing it to be punctually 
obſerved. Religious without ſuperſtition, perſe- 
vering in piety, and conſtant in his private as well 
as public devotions ; being withal a very great pro- 
tector of the church and clergy, he thereby won 
the eſteem and affection of the eccleſiaſtics, who did 
not a little contribute to heighten the Juſtre of his 
glory. He was prudent in council, bold in under- 
taking, and reſolute in executing. As for his valor, 
he gave continual proofs of it thro the whole courſe 
of his life. There is alſo another particular for 
which he merits high commendation 3 that is, his 
cauſing military diſcipline to re-flouriſh, which had 

den in a manner utterly neglected in England ever 


He knew how to |. 


fortunate as to end his days in the height of his proſ- 
perity, and did not, like Edward III, live to ke 
the fruits of all his labours deſtroyed. oF 
Having related what is faid by the Engliſh, to 
this Prince's advantage, the faithfulneſs of a hiſto- 
rian requires that ſome aſperſions caſt upon him by the 
French, and aggravated perhaps by malice and en- 
vy, are not paſſed over in ſilence. Among his failings 
they tax him with cruelty, and making war in a 
barbarous manner. This charge they ground not 
only upon the ſlaughter of the priſoners at the bat- 
tle of Azincourt, but alſo upon his putting to death 
ſeveral officers, after the taking of Caen, Melun, ' 
and Medux, merely for having well defended thoiz 
places. But as to the priſoners of Azincourt, there 
1s no doubt but the maxims of war, and the neceſ- 
ſity of providing for his own ſafety, will juſtify his 
orders upon that account, ſuppoling they were not 
too precipitate. As for his treatment of the bur- 
ghers and gariſons of the conquered places, I con- 
teſs it is not impoſſible but he might be ſomewhat 
ſwayed by a ſpirit of revenge, on account of the. 
time theſe brave men made him loſe; but this can 
only be ſaid conjecturally. That he uſed ſeverity 
towards ſome is certain, but his motives are un- 
known : to diſcuſs ſuch points more circumſtances 
are required than are come to our knowledge. How- 
ever, with regard to thoſe of Meaux, they are 
known to have been guilty of ſeveral murders, for 
which, they doubtleſs merited puniſhment. - It was 
neither unjuſt nor barbarous to hang the baſtard of 
Vaurus on the fame tree whereon he himſelf had 


rents as fell into his hands. For the other thfee, 
executed at the ſame time, I know not the reaſon ; 
but it may be preſumed, they were not capriciouſly 
ſelected from all the reſt of the gariſon, to be in- 
ſtances of the ſeverity of the conquerors. As for 
the Engliſh and Iriſh, who were in the ſervice of 
his enemies, their being excepted in the capitula- 
tion, needs no apology. It were for Henty's re- 

utation, to be wiſhed, that he could be as eaſily 
juſtified in refuſing to give quarter to the Scots, on 
pretence they would not obey their King, who was 
actually his priſoner. 


the marſhal de I Ifle- Adam to be impritoned in the 
Baſtile, for preſuming to look full in his face when 
{ſpeaking to him. It is true, if he had no other 
reaſon, this was a ſomewhat too high ſtrain of 
haughtineſs and rigor. But can it be denied, that 
a look, a bare geſture, may be ſometimes very of- 
fenſive? and who knows but the marſhal, as he 
ſpoke, uſed ſome aggravating circumſtance, or 
raſh expreſſion, which rendered him worthy of ſuch 
chaſtiſement, and which has been induſtrioufly con- 
cealed to make the King's proceeding appear the 
more odious? | | 


dently reproached. It is pretended, that after he 
was declared regent and heir of France, he was 


arty, who had ferved him, or to thoſe of the 
DauphirPs, who voluntarily ſubmitted ro him. I 
ſhall not undertake to clear him from this charge, 
as it does not appear that he was "ay liberal even 
to the Engliſh who ſerved him, whether by reaſon 
of the vaſt charges he was obliged to be at, or be- 
cauſe naturally he was not of a muaificent diſpoſi- 
tion. Notwithſtanding he had abundance of good 
officers, and ſeveral excellent generals, we find not 
that he rewarded them anſwerably to their merit 
and ſervices. We mult however except the earl of 


Dorſet, 


hanged all ſuch of the duke of Burgundy's adhe- . 


Avarice is another failing wherewith he is confi- 


never bountiful, either to any of the Burgundian 


ſince the time of Edward III. Never did the Eng- Htwzr V. 
liſn nation ſhine with ſuch luſtre, as under this re- An' 1 
nowned Prince. 


422. 


To this may be added, he was ſ Wwny=me. 


The French moreover accuſe this Prince of ex- Monſtrelet. 
ceſſive pride, even to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, P. de Fenin. 
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Dorſet, to whom he aſſigned a penſion of a thou- 
tand pounds annually, when he created him duke 
of Exeter; Falſtaff, to whom he gave a conſide- 
rable eſtate near Harfleur; the capital of Buch, of 
the houſe of Foix, who had the lordſhip of Lon- 
gueville ; and the earl of Salisbury, to whom he 
gave the carldom of Perche. But after all, very 
poſſibly, Henry's want of liberality was the effect 
of his prudence. I have obſerved, that the crown 
revenue amounted to only fifty-ſix thouſand pounds, 
and that he was forced to pledge his jewels to ſup- 
ply the deficiencies of the fubſidies granted him by 
parliament, to defray the neceſſary us. rg of the 
war. Was it proper to appear liberal in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances ? on abundance of occaſions it were to 
be wiſhed that ſovereigns would moderate their 
bounties, which but too often are drawn from the 
ſweat of their poor ſubjects. 
Laſtly, a moſt inſat iable ambition 1s a failing which 
the French think may juſtly be laid to his charge. 
To know whether this accutation be well-grounded, 
it ſhould be examined, whether he was in the right 
to renew, or rather to continue a war againſt 
France, occaſtoned by her breach of the treaty of 
Bretigny, and begun by herſelf: but this inquiry 
would be needleſs, after what has been advanced on 
this head in the reign of Edward III, to which the 
inquiſitive may have recourſe. However it cannot 
be denied that Henry was very ambitious. His 
firſt project was only to reſtore the peace of Bre- 
tigny : but when he faw a probability of mounting 
the throne of France, his ambition carried him be- 
yond the . bounds preſcribed Wy himſelf in the be- 
gining of the war. I have taken notice of his in- 
tent to make one of his brothers King of Naples, 


and the other of Sicily, and of his uſing, certainly, 

no very honorable means to procure — — a 2 . 
of the Netherlands for the duke of Gloceſter. We wake 
\find, in Rymer's Fœdera, he had a deſign to pur- Vol. X. 
chaſe the duchy of Luxemburg of the Emperor P. 43, 144, 
Sigiſmund, and to treat with him concerning his 8. 
pretended claim to the Dauphine. In fine, it far- 

ther appears, he would have ranſomed a certain 
nobleman of the houſe of Blois, who was priſoner 

to the marquis of Baden, probably with a view of 
aſſerting, on the firſt opportunity, that family's 
pretenſions to the duchy of Bretagne. ' 

By Catherine of France, his conſort, Henry His if. 
left only a ſon of his own name, about eizht or Mm 
nine months old. The Queen, his widow, forger- ; 
ing ſhe had been wife to ſo great a Prince, and 
was alſo deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious houſe 
in Europe, not long after eſpouſed Owen Tudor, a 
Welſh gentleman, which gave great offenſe both to 
the Engliſh and French. It is reported, this gen- 


tleman was deſcended from the ancient Kings of 


Wales; but I know not whether this deſcent be well 
proved. Owen Tudor had by the Queen three 
tons, viz. Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen. The el- 
deft married Margaret, only daughter of John- 
Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, grandſon of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and Catherine Roet his 
third wife. He was father of Henry VII, whom 
we ſhall ſee hereafter mount the throne, and leave 
it to his poſterity. 

Charles VI, King of France, ſurvived Henry 
but two months. The death of theſe two Mo- 
narchs opened a ſcene extremely different from that 
which we have been viewing, 
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HENRY VI. Sur-named of WINDSOR. The Sixteenth King of 


ENGLAND, fince the CONQUEST. 


> lis ultimate ends, ſeemed to have 


ENR V, when juſt within view of | irreparable, ſince the valor, experience, and wiſ- H Ex. VI. 

dom of theſe two Princes put them in a condition ay? 1422. 
been taken out of the world by a par- | of ſupporting the new King's minority. Far there 
ticular direction of divine providence, 
| which is ſometimes pleaſed to ſtop 
maintaining the beſt concerted undertakings, when on the | land and heir of France expreſſed' themſelves fully, 


fore from being diſcouraged at ſo dreadful a blow, Henry VI. 


they, by proclaiming young Henry King of Eng- 5 3 


France. 
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very brink of being accompliſhed. The 


pedce of 
Troye not being yet firmly ſettled, and the Prince 
who was to aſcend the throne being an infant only 
of nine months old, every circumſtance apparently 
concurred to rob the Engliſh” of all hope of ever 
ſeeing the two realms of France and England united 
under a King of their nation: but, on the other 


hand, the noble qualities of the cukes of Bedford 


and Gloceſter, the deceaſed King's brothers, in- 
ſpired the molt timorous with courage. How great 
oever their recent loſs mizznt be, it was not thought 


determined to maintain what the King his father 
had fo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. 

The duke of Gloceſter had governed the king- 
dom, under the title of Goran, ever ſince his 
elder brother, the duke of Bedford, went over with 
the Queen into France. But this dignity, being in- 
conſiſtent with a King actually preſent within his 
dominions, expired the mcment young Henry was 

roclaimed. It is truc, the late King had, on 
is death-bed, injoined, that, during his ſon's mi- 


nority, the duke of Gloceſter ſhould be regent, or 
pro- 
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protector in England: but this was not a ſufficient 
authority for his exerciſing that important charge; 
the parliament's confirmation was likewiſe requiſite. 
This, with ſome other no leſs urgent reaſons, caul- 
ed the council ſpeedily to ſummon a parliament for 
the ninth of November, Till the two houſes ſet- 
tled the form of Government, during the King's 
minority, the council, whereof the duke of Glo- 
ceſter was preſident, iſſued all neceſſary orders for 
whatever matters would not admit of delay. 

A few days after, the council was informed of 
ſome motions in Wales, and the neighboring coun- 
ties, which might be attended with ill conſequences, 
Very probably, as the ear] of March had great in- 
tereſt in thoſe quarters, ſome of his moſt zealous 
adherents deſigned to raiſe commotions, in order, 
at ſuch a juncture, to attempt reviving that family's 
pretenſions to the Crown: at leaſt it may be pre- 
ſumed that theſe motions ſeemed to be of no ſmall 
conſequence, ſince, beſide the counciFs orders to the 


Sheriffs, commiſſioners were appointed to aſſiſt in 


the execution of thoſe inſtructions. 

During the interval between the ſummoning and 
meeting of the parliament, died King Charles VT, 
at Paris, on the twenty-firſt of October, having 
lurvived Henry V, his ſon-in-law, only fifty days. 
His death intirely changed the face of affairs. No 
doubt could be made of the Dauphin's aſſuming the 
title of King of France, and exerting himſelf to the 
utmoſt to obtain poſſeſſion of that crown which 
he could not but deem legally devolved to him by 
the demiſe of his royal father. While Charles VI 
lived, many of his ſubjects thought it their duty to 
obey him, without inquiring, whether what he did 
was conformable to the laws, and beneficial to the 
ſtate, by reaſon their oath to him was not condi- 
tional. But on his deceaſe, they believed it no leſs 
incumbent on them to acknowledge the Dauphin 
his ſon, for ſovereign, notwithſtanding the peace of 
Troye which deprived him of his right. In effect, 
that peace bore but too viſible marks of ſeduction 
and violence ever to be conſidered by true French- 
men as a fundamental and inviolable law, tho? many 
who believed 1t very unjuſt, had been forced to ap- 
prove it. Thus the Dauphin, who, during the King 
his father's later years, might, in ſome mcakure, be 
counted a rebel, was on a better footing when it 
came to his turn to intitle himſelf ſovereign. 

Theſe conſiderations obliged the duke of Bedford, 
who remained in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the ill 
conſequences this change might poſſibly produce, 
and to ſeek means to prevent them. No ſooner 
were the eyes of Charles VI cloſed, but the duke 
cauſed young Henry to be proclaimed King of 
France, and, purſuant to the will of the late King 
his brother, aſſumed the title of regent. Then he 
broke the great ſeal, and had a new one made with 
the arms of France and England, and the effigies 
of the infant King holding in each hand a ſceptre. 

The ſucceſſion of the crown of France being 
ſettled by the peace of Troye, the regent thought 
he might, on that foundation, and without demand- 
ing the ſtates to reconfirm their aſſent, put his ne- 
phew in poſſeſſion of the realm: and ſo was ſatisfied 
with only aſſembling at Paris all the great men of 
the Engliſh party, and making a ſpeech, wherein he 
exhorted them to recognize young Henry for their 
tovereign. He inſiſted on the peace of 'Troye, and 
their oath to maintain it, and indeavored to con- 
vince them, the inviolable obſervance thereof was 
tor their own, as well as the country's intereſt. This 
done, all preſent ſwore allegiance to Henry, and 
did homage to him, in the perſon of the regent, for 
the lands they held of the crown. The like was 


EET 


_— 


afterwards required of thoſe who were abſent, and He x. VI. 
of the towns in ſubjection to the Engliſh. An”. 1422. 

This ceremony ended, the regent, the council o/ 
France, and city of Paris, ſent deputies to London, A depuration 
of whom the biſhop of Terouenne was chief, to I ir wat 
congratulate the young King on his acceſſion to the 5 
crowns of both Kingdoms. At the ſame time, 
the deputies had orders to go by way of the Nether- 

nds to wait on the duke of Burgundy, and ex- 
hort him to adhere firmly to the alliance : as not 
being without apprehenſions, leſt the demiſe of Hen- 
ry V, and of Charles VI, might occaſion ſome al- 
teration 1n his reſolutions, | 
While the duke of Bedford was taking all neceſ- The Dauphit 
ſary precautions to ſettle, on a good tooting, the af, takes the title 
fairs of the King his nephew, the Dauphin was no of King of 4 
leſs intent on his own concerns. He was at Eſpa- eu 
ly, a houſe appertaining to the biſhop of Puy, when Polètiere. 
he had intelligence of his father's deccaſe. This Monts elet. 
news brought from his eyes abundance of tears; whe- Hall. 
ther nature operated on this occaſion, or he had real- 
ly ever preſerved a filial tenderneſs for a parent 
who was not blameable for any of the wrongs he 
had done him. The firſt day he put on cloſe 
monrning 3 but on the morrow appeared in ſcarlet, 
and was proclaimed King of France, with all the 
lolemnity the circumſtances of his court, and the 
place he was in, would permit. After that, he re- 
paired to Phictiers, whither he had removed the 
parliument of Paris. At this place, in the begining 
of November, he was crowned, by reaſon the city 
of Rheims, where the coronation of the, Kings of 
France is ulually perſormed, was poſſeſſed by the 
Engi. | 

tins did Henry VI and Charles VII, bh ear Nec vr 
the lame juncture, aſſume the title of K., oi joining 
France, and, for thirty ſucceſſive years, Jiſpace.! ther lutte, 
with each other the poſſeſſion of that thrue. This "© - _— 
renders the hiſtory of the preſent reign fo interwo- d n ane. 
ven with that of France, that they cannot poſſibly 
be ſeparated. The Engliſh were bent to preſerve 
tor their young King the crown of France, acquiiod 
by his father's labors, and whereof they believed hi: 
anceſtors to have been unjuſtlydeprived. On the other 
hand, the meaning of Charles, was alſo to take poſſeſſi- 
on of. the ſame crown, which his adverſaries deſigned 
to wreſt from him, and which, in his opinion, he 
held not fo much from the King his father, ſeduced 
by evil counſels, as from a long train of anceſtors 
who had injoyed it before him. This important 
quarrel produced numberleſs events, which, to be 
well underſtood, require exact knowledge of the 
ſtate of both Kings affairs in the begining of their 
reigns: nor is it leſs material to know the perſons 
who managed the affairs, as well civil as military, 
of the two kingdoms. Finally, in order rightly to 
comprehend wherein conſiſted the advantages and 
diſadyantages of each King, during this tedious 
war, it will be abſolutely requiſite to have a gene- 
ral idea of the then ſtate of France, with regard to 
the aſſiſtance each might have, as well from the 
princes and vaſſals of the crown, as from torcigners. 
This review ſeems to me indiſpenſible, in order to 
avoid the obſcurity which would inceſſantly occur in 
a narrative compounded of ſuch variety of different 
events. 2 

Firſt then, with regard to the perſons of theſe Situation e 
two Princes, Charles was twenty - one years 2 
old *, and Henry a child of only nine months. * 
However, in this very particular, the advantage 
was on the fide of Henry, whoſe affairs were ma- 
naged by two uneles of great abilities, and by the 
wileſt council then in Europe. On the contrary, 


Charles, who never paſſed for a great genius, was, 


— 


* According to F. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 1. he was but in the twentieth year, 
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protector in England: but this was not a ſufficient 
authority for his exerciſing that important charge; 
the parliament's confirmation was likewiſe requiſite. 
This, with ſome other no leſs urgent reaſons, cauſ- 
ed the council ſpeedily to ſummon a parliament for 
the ninth of November. Till the two houſes ſet- 
tled the form of Government, during the King's 
minority, the council, whereof the duke of Glo- 
ceſter was preſident, iſſued all neceſſary orders for 
whatever matters would not admit of delay. 

A few days after, the council was informed of 
ſome motions in Wales, and the neighboring coun- 
ties, which might be attended with ill conſequences, 
Very probably, as the ear] of March had great in- 
tereſt in thoſe quarters, ſome of his moſt zealous 
adherents deſigned to raiſe commotions, in order, 
at fuch a juncture, to attempt reviving that family's 
pretenſions to the Crown : at leaſt it may be pre- 
ſumed that theſe motions ſeemed to be of no ſmal! 
conſequence, ſince. beſide the council's orders to the 
Sheriffs, commiſſioners were appointed to aſſiſt in 
the execution of thoſe inſtructions. 

During the interval between the ſummoning and 
meeting of the parliament, died King Charles VI, 
at Paris, on the twenty-firſt of October, having 
ſurvived Henry V, his ſon-in-law, only fifty days. 
His death intirely changed the face of affairs. No 
doubt could be made ot the Dauphin's aſſuming the 
title of King of France, and exerting himſelf to the 
utmoſt to obtain poſſeſſion of that crown which 
he could not but deem legally devolved to him by 
the demiſe of his royal father. While Charles VI 
lived, many of his ſubjects thought it their duty to 
obey him, without inquiring, whether what he did 
was conformable to the laws, and beneficial to the 
ſtate, by reaſon their oath to him was not condi- 
tional. But on his deceaſe, they believed it no leſs 
incumbent on them to acknowledge the Dauphin 
his ſon, for ſovereign, notwithſtanding the peace of 
Troye which deprived him of his right. In effect, 
that peace bore but too viſible marks of ſeduction 
and violence ever to be conſidered by true French- 
men as a fundamental and inviolable law, tho* many 
who believed it very unjuſt, had been forced to ap- 
prove it. Thus the Dauphin, who, during the King 
his father's later years, might, in ſome meaſure, be 
counted a rebel, was on a better footing when it 
came to his turn to intitle himſelf ſovereign. 

Theſe conſiderations obliged the duke of Bedford, 
who remained in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the ill 
conſequences this change might poſſibly produce, 
and to ſeek means to prevent them. No ſooner 
were the eyes of Charles VI cloſed, but the duke 
cauſed young Henry to be proclaimed King of 
France, and, purſuant to the will of the late King 
his brother, \ famed the title of regent. Then he 

roke the great ſeal, and had a new one made with 
the arms of France and England, and the effigies 
of the infant King holding in each hand a ſceptre. 

The ſucceſſion of the crown of France being 
ſettled by the peace of Troye, the regent thought 
he might, on that foundation, and without demand- 
ing the ſtates to reconfirm their afſent, put his ne- 
phew in poſſeſſion of the realm: and ſo was ſatisfied 
with only aſſembling at Paris all the great men of 
the Engliſh party, and making a ſpeech, wherein he 
exhorted them to recognize young Henry for their 
tovereign. He inſiſted on the peace of Troye, and 
their oath to maintain it, and indeavored to con- 
vince them, the inviolable obſervance thereof was 
tor their own, as well as the country's intereſt. This 
done, all preſent ſwore allegiance to Henry, and 
did homage to him, in the perſon of the regent, for 
the lands they held of the crown. The like was 


LO IT 


afterwards required of thoſe who were abſent, and H xv. VI. 

of the towns in ſubjection to the Engliſh. AN”. 1422. 
This ceremony ended, the regent, the council oß/w;/ͥ ñognͤ 

France, and city of Paris, ſent deputies to London, A depuration 

of whom the biſhop of Terouenne was chief, to 51 8 

congratulate the young King on his acceſſion to the coi 

crowns of both Kingdoms. At the ſame time. 

the deputies had orders to go by way of the Nether- 

lands to wait on the duke of Burgundy, and ex- 

hort him to adhere firmly to the alliance : as not 

being without apprehenſions, leſt the demiſe of Hen- 

ry V, and of Charles VI, might occaſion ſome al- 

teration in his reſolutions; 

While the duke of Bedford was taking all neceſ- The Dauphin 

ſary precautions to ſettle, on a good tooting, the af. takes the title 

fairs of the King his nephew, the Dauphin was no of King of 

leſs intent on his own concerns. He was at Eſpa- N 

ly, a houſe appertaining to the biſhop of Puy, when erz, 

he had intelligence of his father's deccaſe. This Mont cler. 

news brought from his eyes abundance of tears; whe- Hall. 

ther nature operated on this occaſion, or he had real- 

ly ever preſerved a filial tenderneſs for a parent 

who was not blameable for any of the wrongs he 

had done him. The firſt day he put on cloſe 

monrning ; but on the morrow appcared in ſcarlet, 

and was proclaimed King of France, with all the 

ſolemnity the circumſtances of his court, and the 

place he wis in, would permit. After that, he re- 

paired to P5ictiers, whither he had removed the 

parliument of Paris. At this place, in the begining 

of November, he was crowned, by reaſon the city 

of Rheims, where the coronation of the, Kings of 

France is ulually performed, was poſſeſſed by the 

Englith. 

1's did Henry VI and Charles VII, both 2+ yocomer vt 
the fame juncture, aſſume the title of K., vi joining - 
France, and, for thirty ſucceſſive years, Jiſpace.t ther {44 Julto: 
with each other the poſſeſſion of that throue. This rie, france 

| = . and England, 
renders the hiſtory of the preſent reign fo interwo- a 
ven with that of France, that they cannot poflibly 
be ſeparated. The Engliſh were bent to preſerve 
tor their young King the crown of France, acqui od 
by his father's labors, and whereof they believed hi. 
anceſtors to have been unjuſtlydeprived. On the other 
hand, the meaning ot Charles, was alſo to take poſſeſſi- 
on of. the ſame crown, which his adverſaries deſigned 
to wrelt from him, and which, in his opinion, he 
held not fo much from the King his father, ſeduced 
by evil counſels, as from a long train of anceſtors 
who had injoyed it before him. This important 
quarrel] produced numberleſs events, which, to be 
well underſtood, require exact knowledge of the 
ſtate of both Kings affairs in the begining of their 
reigns : nor is it leſs material to know the perſons 
who managed the alfaijrs, as well civil as military, 
of the two kingdoms. Finally, in order rightly to 
comprehend wherein conſiſted the advantages and 
diſadvantages of each King, during this tedious 
war, it will be ablolutely requiſite ro have a gene- 
ral idea of the then ſtate of France, with regard to 
the aſſiſtance each might have, as well from the 
princes and vaſlals of the crown, as from torcigners. 
This review ſeems to me indiſpenſible, in order to 
avoid the obſcurity which would inceſſantly occur in 
a narrative compounded of ſuch variety of different 
events. 

Firſt then, with regard to the perſons of theſe 
two Princes, Charles was twenty - one years 
old *, and Henry a child of only nine months. 
However, in this very particular, the advantage 
was on the ſide of Henry, whoſe affairs were ma- 
naged by two. uncles of great abilities, and by the 
wiſeſt council then in Europe. On the contrary, 


Sinan of 
the affairs of 
both Kings 


Charles, who never paſſed for a great genius, was, 


** 
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* According to F. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 1, he was but in the twentieth year, 
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H x x. VI. by reaſon of his then years, more difficult to be 
An? 1422. ruled, his paſſions frequently obſtructing his follow- 
WWW ing the belt e 
title of King, he had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf ei- 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. X. 
p. 786. 884. 


advice, To the time he aſſumed the 


ther by his valow or his conduct. More addicted 
to pleaſure than war, he appeared very unfit to re- 
ſtore the affairs of the French monarchy, which 
was upon the very brink of deſtruction. The duke 
of Burgundy's aſſaſſination, perpetrated in his pre- 
ſence, and undoubtedly by his order, had raiſed 
againſt him prepoſſeſſions little to his advantage: 
neither had he been a whit more ſcrupulous with 
regard to his brother-in-law the duke of Bretagne. 
This Prince, whom the counts de Pontievre, by a 
notorious treachery, had forcibly carried off, and 
long detained in priſon, after his deliverance, became 

rfectly convinced that a plot was contrived againſt 

im with the Dauphin's privity and conſent : and 
therefore, it might be ſaid, it was not Charles's 
fault that the Fa, of Bretagne had not undergone 
the ſame fate with the duke of Burgundy. All this 
made a deep wound in his reputation, which was 
not otherwiſe ſupported by any 3 virtue or 
ſhining exploit. The very utmoſt which could juſt- 
ly be urged to his advantage, was, that he had hot 
meanly ſtooped to his enemies: but it required no 
very extraordinary genius to refuſe throwing him- 


ſelf down a deſtructive and ſo manifeſt a precipice. 


With reſpect to the forces of the two Kings, it is 
moſt obvious that Henry had greatly the advan- 
tage of his competitor, ſince, with what he poſſeſ- 
led in France, he had likewiſe all England on 
his fide. France was then ſo divided between 
them, that each had ſome intire provinces under 
his obedience, and in others each had fortified 
towns and adherents. In the provinces thus divided, 
there was ſcarce a walled town but had a gariſon for 
one or other : and this rendered them the ſeat of 
war for upwards of thirty years. 

Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, from 
whence he had lately expelled the count de Foix, 
while Henry V was buſied at the ſiege of Melun, 
and had appointed for governor count de Cler- 
mont, the duke of Bourbon's eldeſt fon : and from 
that time, count de Foix had not ceaſed his 
truitleſs efforts to recover that province. 

The Dauphine was allo intirely ſubject to Charles, 

who was likewiſe poſſeſſed of Berry, Avergne, 
Touraine, part of Saintonge, all Poitou, and the city 
of Rochel. Beſide theſe provinces, he conſidered 
as domains dependent on him Provence, Maine, 
and Anjou, for reaſons which ſhall hereatter be ex- 
plained, 
Henry was in the poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Guienne, the richeſt provinces of the kingdom. 
Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, and the Iſle of 
France appertained wholly to him, excepting a few 
mag which ſtill held out for King Charles. Laſt- 
y, he was maſter of Paris, the metropolis of the 
realm, which alone was equivalent to a large and 
opulent province, He could moreover rely on the 
two Burgundies, Flanders and Artois, which be- 
_ to the duke of Burgundy, his vaſſal and 
ally. | 

From what has been advanced, we may readily 
comprehend, that the war might be carried on in 
all the provinces of France, Bretagne excepted, 
which hitherto had obſerved a ſtrict neutrality. But 
there were ſome countries more expoſed than others 
to the fury of the war, as Picardy, Champagne, la 
Brie, and the Iſle of France: the reaſon whereof 
was, becauſe the Engliſh, before all things, would 
clear theſe provinces of King Charles's gariſons, in 
order to attack him atterwards beyond the Loire, 
without being obliged to leave behind them any 
enemies. For the ſame reaſon, it was Charles's in- 


cerning himſelf in a quarrel which could not have Bretagne. 


— 
prevent his adverſaries from carrying their conqueſts 


into the ſouthern provinces, which were his ultimate * 1 
refuge. 1422, 
Having thus'viewed the diſpoſition of the coun- 

try, it will next be requiſite we examine that of 

the French Princes immediate vaſſals of the crown. 

And firſt of the Duke of Bretagne. 


Ever fince the begining of this war, John V, Situation gr 
duke of Bretagne, had ſtood neuter, without con. the duke of 


failed of drawing the war into his country, had he 

been ſo ill- adviſed as to declare for either of the 
contending potentates. But after the peace of 
Troye was ſigned and ſworn, he judged it utter] 
impracticable for him any longer to delay declaring 

for one of the parties. Charles VI, and Henry V, 

being united by the peace, and as there was but one 

King of France, he could not avoid acknowleds- 

ing him, except he would openly have joined the 
Dauphin. Bur this would have been a very im- 
prudent ſtep, ſince the Dauphin was fo low that 

there was little proſpect of his ever recovering. On Rym. Fat 
theſe conſiderations, as ſoon as the duke obſerved Vol. x. 
the two Kings to be united, he acquainted Henry V, P. 8, 15, ze, 
that he was ready to ſign the peace of Troye, and ***: 
do homage for his duchy to King Charles. This ne- 
gociation, tho' commenced in 1420, could not be 
concluded before Henry's death: probably, the 
duke of Bretagne prolonged it, purpoſely to gain 
time *till he ſaw the ſucceſs wherewith the war 
againſt the 3 would be attended. But how- 
ſoever it was, Henry dying before this affair was 
finiſhed, the duke of Bretagne found himſelf in the 
ſame ſituation as before the peace of Troye, that is, 

at liberty to chuſe his fide, or ſtand neuter, accor- 
ding as he ſhould be determined by the events. 
There however was one ſtrong reaſon for his nor 
ſiding with the Dauphin, and that was, the diſco- 
very of the Dauphin's being deeply concerned in 
the conſpiracy of the Pontievreans: nevertheleſs, 
prefering his ſubjects quiet to the pleaſure of 
revenge, he had not thought fit to declare for Eng- 
land. 

Arthur, count de Richemont, the duke of Bre- The fiat dt 
tagne's brother, was taken priſoner at Azincourt in the eul of 
1415, and carried over to England, where he re- Rickemotk 
mained *till 1420. Mean while, the duke his bro- 
ther being ſeized by the Pontievreans, he deſired 
King Henry's permiſſion to croſs the ſea and attempt 


his deliverance. Leave was granted him on cer- _ up 
tain terms, viz. : 


p. 5 8, 4. 

I. That on Michaelmas-day 1422, Arthur ſhould 
return to London, and appear before the King or 
his ſucceſſor, the lord chancellor, or the mayor of 
London. 

II. That, during the time of his inlargement, 
he ſhould make no alliance with the Dauphin, or 
other perſon whatever, againſt the King of Eng- 
land, or the duke of Burgundy ; neither ſhould he 
take any ſtep not conſonant with the peace ol 
Troye. 

Il. That Alan de Rohan, the duke of Bretagne's 
lieutenant, with the ſtates and barons of the country, 
ſhould płomiſe the ſame thing, during the count's 
abſence from England. 

IV. For ſecurity of theſe conditions, count de 
Montfort was to be delivered to the King, whom 
he promiſed to reſtore on count de Richemont 5 
return to London. 


De Richemont ratified and ſwore all theſe articles, 
and then departed for Bretagne. The death ot 
Henry V happening a month before the expiration 
of his term of licenſe, inſtead of returning to Eng- 
land, according to his oath, he ſtill remained at the 
court of the duke his brother, who was freed from 


tereſt to proſecute the war in the tame provinces, to 


his impriſonment. Thus, at the time of Charles VI's 
deceaſe, 
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deceaſe, he was really priſoner of the Engliſh, tho? 
not actually in their power, and moreover liable to 
the reproach of breach of faith. Some have 
thought to juſtify him, by ſaying, he only ſtood 
bound to the perſon of Henry V, and therefore, on 
that monarch's death, believed himſelf abſolved from 
his oath, But this pretended limitation of his in- 
gagement is deſtroyed by the preceding articles. 

Beſide the duke of Bretagne's diſpoſition with 
reſpect to the two royal competitors, he was more- 
over prompted to ſide with the Engliſh by his bro- 
ther count de Richemont, who had a great influ- 
ence over him. Arthur not only deſigned to free 
himſelf from his ingagement, but had alſo other 
views, which ſhall be obſerved hereafter. It may 
therefore be ſaid, that tho? the duke of Bretagne re- 
mained neuter, or was deſirous of ſtill paſſing for 
ſuch, he was however upon the point of declaring 
for England, 85 
Ass for the duke of Burgundy, there is no occa- 
ſion to repeat here his reaſons for continuing firm 
to the alliance of the Engliſh. It will ſuffice to ſay, 
that he thought the murder of the duke his ſather 
not ſufficiently revenged, while Charles injoyed any 
part of France. 

Lewis III, duke of Anjou and King of Sicily, 
who in France was poſſeſſed of Provence, Anjou 
and Maine, was intirely in the intereſt of his bro- 
ther-in-law King Charles. But he had been ſome 
time imployed at Naples in ſecuring the jnheri- 
tance of Joanna II, Queen of that country, who 
had adopted him for her fon. In his abſence, Vio- 
lante of Aragon, his mother, had the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, and remained firmly attached to 
King Charles her ſon-in-law. 

The houſe of Foix made then a very great figure 
in the kingdom *. Matthew of Caſtelbon, count 
de Foix, and ſovereign of Bearn, dying without 
iſſue in 1399, Elizabeth his filter, and her huſband 
Archembald de Graille, captal of Buch in Gui- 
enne, poſſeſſed themſelves of his dominions. Charles 
VI attempted to deprive the captal and his wife of 
this noble inheritance, but they found means to keep 
poſſeſſion, Archembald died in 1413, leaving five. 
ſons, all perſans of diſtinguiſhed merit. John, the 
eldeſt, was count of Foix and Bigorre, and ſove- 
reign of Bearn. Gaſton, who bore the title of cap- 
tal of Buch, adhered to Henry V, who made him 
knight of the garter, and count of Longueville. 
From him ſprung the houſe of Candale. Archem- 
bald, baron de Noailles, the third fon, was killed} 
on Montereau bridge with the duke of Burgundy, 
Matthew, the fourth brother, married the heireſs 
of Cominge. We ſhall hereafter ſee a quarrel, be- 
tween him and his wite, occaſioning the country of 
Cominge to fall into the power of Charles VII. 
Peter, the youngeſt, was at firſt a Franciſcan frier, 
then biſho * Leſcar, and laſtly cardinal and 
Legate a Pally France, under the pontificate of 
Martin V. He founded the college of Foix at 
Toulouſe. : 

Hence it appears, that the houſe of Foix was ve- 


ry conſiderable, as well for extent of dominion in 
the ſouthern parts of France, as for the merit of 


the four brothers whereof it conſiſted, The neigh- 
borhood of Guienne obliged the counts de Foix to 
pay great regard to the Kings of England, who 
were maſters of that duchy. Foix, Bearn and 
Bigorre could with eaſe be invaded by ſo powerful 


> Yr 
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neighbours, and with difficulty be aſſiſted by the IIx X. VI. 
Kings of France. Beſide, the captal of Buch, and Ax' 1422; 
the count of Cominge, were vaſſals of the King or.? 
England. An ancient enmity between the houte of 

Foix and the counts d' Armagnac, was a farther in- 

ducement to that houſe to continue under the pro- 

tection of the Engliſh, and the duke of Burgundy, 

{worn enemy of the Armagnacs. Theſe confidera- Rem. Tad 
tions led Henry V, when he entered on the regency Vol. X. p. 46, 
of France, to give the government of Languedoc E 7% 176, 194. 
to the count de Foix: he allo entered into certain 
ingagements with him, whereby the faid count was 

to turniſh a conſiderable number of troops, to keep 

that province in obedience to Charles VI. He was, 

as has been ſhewn, expelled by the Dauphin, who, 

in his ſtead, placed count de Clermont. Immedi- Ib. p. 2-1; 
ately after the deccaſe of Henry V, the count de 276. | 
Foix renewed the agreement with his ſucceſſor, who 

re- inſtated him in his former government; yet he 

could not poſſibly diſpoſſeſs count de Clermont. 

Afterwards the count de Foix, finding England ob- 

ſerved not what had been | ſtipulated, ſided with 

King Charles, But, in the begining of the preſent 

reigns, he and his two brothers openly declared tor 

the Engliſh. | 

On the other hand, the houſes of Armagnac and Of Armaguae 
Albret, very powerful in Guienne, declared for ud Albret. 
Charles VII, tho? a little before they had complied dh aa 
with the times, and made their peace with Henry W. 

The houſe of Orleans conſiſted of two Princes, Of the dulce 
Charles duke of Orleans, and his brother John count 4'Orlems, 

d Angoulème, both priſoners in England. The firſt and count 
had been there ever ſince the battle of Azincourt, © Angouleme. 
in 1415. The ſecond was giver. in hoitage ro the 
duke of Clarence, in 1412, for ſecurity of the pay- 
ment of the Engliſh troops ſent, by King Henry 
IV, to aſſiſt the Princes in league againſt the duke 
of Burgundy. Theſe two Princes being, priſoners, 
were, as to their perſons, neither ſ:rviceable nor 
hurtful to either of the two parties, but their ſtrong 
towns were at the diſpoſal of King Charles. Some 
affirm, that the duke of Orleans made a Treaty 
with Henry V, whereby, in conſideration of a great 
penſion annually paid for his expenſes, he obtained 
of that monarch a neutrality for his city of Or- 
leans, and all his other places. But this pretended 
treaty 1s only a chimera, ſince its very foundation, 
namely, the penſion, never had exiſtence, The 
ninth and tenth volumes of the public acts of Eng- 
land are full of papers concerning the duke of Or- 
leans, and yet, among ſo great a number, not one 
gives the leaſt intimation of this penſion, much leſs 
of the pretended treaty. Beſide, there 1s but little 
probability that Henry V ſhould, in the time of his 
proſperity, grant ſuch a neutrality for places ſituat- 
ed in the heart of a kingdom whote conqueſt he 
had undertaken. 

John duke of Alenſon, aged thirtcen or fourteen, Of the duke 
ſon of the duke of Alenſon, ſlain in the battle Aeneon. 
Az incourt, began to give tokens of uncommon valor 
and conduct, which cauſed him to be looked on as a 
Prince of extraordinary hopes. Hie was firmly at- 
tached to King Charles's party, as was alſo his ba- 
ſtard- brother, Peter, who paſſed for one of the brav- 
eſt cavaliers in all France. 

Charles d Artois, count d' Eu, was priſoner in Of count 
England, ever ſince the battle of Azincourt. As d . 
he was not releaſed ' till 1434, he made no figure in 
France the firſt years of this reign. 


weed 
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Foix is part of Gaſcogne. 


The counts of Foix held ſo high a rank in the French court, that they took place of the duke 


of Vendome, tho a Prince of the blood royal, and lived in a ſtate equal to moſt Kings in Chriſtendom. E rancis Phæbus, by 
eſpoufing the heireſs of Navarre, in 1479, annexed that crown to the ſtate of Foix ; and by the marriage of Anthony de Bour- 
bon, duke of Vendome, to Joanna, heireſs of this houſe, he became King of Navarre, count de Foix, and lord of Bearn ; 
whoſe ſon Henry, the ſecond King of Navarre of that name, was the {amous Henry IV of France, and grandfather to the late 


Lewis XIV. 


+ And Bigorre. Rym. Fad, Vol. X. p. 187. 
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The H ISTORY of ENGL AN D. Book XI 


John duke of Bourbon, head of the illuſtrious 
houte of Bourbon, which was divided into ſeveral 
branches *, was pritoner in England ſince the year 
1415: ſo that, tho? he was a Prince of great me- 
rit, he had no ſhare in the tranſactions of France: 
but his cldeſt ſn, count de Clermont, firmly 
adhered to King Charles, and preſerved likewiſe 
all his father's towns in the fame diſpoſition. 

Lewis count de Vendome, of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, was alſo priſoner in England ſince the battle 
of Azincourt. It is true, he agreed with Henry V 
tor his ranſom, whercof he had even diſburſed 
part; but, as he could not raiſe the remainder, was 
not yet releaſed, The French authors ſay that, in 
1423, he eſcaped out of priſon in a manner mira- 
culouſly, and in the memory thereof inſtituted an 
annual proceſſion at Vendome. The manner of his 
elcape I know not, but in Rymer's Fœdera find 
that, in May 1423, he was taken out of the tower 
of London, by the King's order, and delivered to fir 
John Cornwal, who took him priſoner at the battle 
of Azincourt ; that, in July of the ſame year, he 
obtained permiſſion to paſs over to France, in or- 
der to provide the reit of his ranſom, that, upon 
payment ot the whole, he might go where he plea- 
ied. In all probability, he fully ſatisfied the King, 
for it does not appear that he was re-demanded. I 
do not therefore perceive what miracle there could 
be in his eſcape, except it was his miſuſe of his paſs, 
in which cafe the prodigy would not be over won- 
derful. But all this is no argument why he might 
not inſtitute a proceſſion at Vendome, in memory 
of his eighteen years bondage. 

Having ſpoken of the Princes of the royal family 
of France, it will not be amiſs to make ſome men- 
tion of the other peers and ,generals who were in 
King Charles's ſervice. 

The earl of Buchan , a Scot, ſon of the regent 
of Scotland, and firit-coulin to King James I, was 
conſtable ot France; a dignity confered on him by 
the Dauphin, alter the battle of Bauge. 

Among the other generals, the moſt conſiderable 
were, the marſhals de la Fayette, and de Severac, 
Andrew Laval baron de Loheac, John d' Harcourt 
count  Aumale, John de la Haye baron de Co- 
logne, Culant, afterwards high-admiral, Aymer! 
viſcount de Narbonne, Pothon de Xantrailles, Ste- 
phen de la Hire, ſur-named Vignoles, Graville, 
and ſome others inferior in rank, or whoſe repu- 
tation was leſs conſiderable. To theſe I add, the 
baſtard of Orleans, natural brother of the duke of 
that name, becauſe he rendered himſelf very fa- 
mous in the hiſtory of this reign, tho* as yet he 
only began to appear. 

Next to the gencrals, it will be farther neceſſary 
to ſiy ſomething of the moſt eminent perſons be- 
longing to the new King's court. I have already 
ſpoken of the perſon and qualities of King Charles. 
Mary d' Anjou, his Queen, was a Princeſs of 
exceeding great beauty, but abundantly more va- 


luable on account of her extraordinary merit: ne- 


vertheleſs, he loved her not as he ought, and as 
ſhe deſerved, being continually drawn aſide by 
other amours which poſſeſſed m his heart the place 
ſhe ought to have held. How mortifying ſoever 
the King's coldneſs might be, ſhe bore it with 
great conſtancy, without the leaſt murmur or re- 
proach 3 ſtill hoping to gain his affection by her 
patience, moderation and dutiſul behavior. It 


= 5 
this conduct was not capable of inſpiring tlie King HEN v 
with a due tenderneſs for a conſort fo accompliſhe 3 FI 
it commanded at leaſt all his eſteem, and forced 8 
him to ſhew it by his frequent conſulting her in his 
molt momentous affairs. | 

Violante Aragon, Queen of Sicily, and the Th 
Queen's mother, was generally at King Charles's Selh Vr 
court, where her merit and capacity gave her great 
credit. 

1 p 8 
F hs wh gre the C6 

o Chatel. 

the late duke of Burgundy on Montereau bridge. 
It was not doubted that, as he was the firſt in ex- 
ecuting, ſo he had been the chief in adviſing that 
deteſtable treachery. However, all the French 
writers repreſent him as a very honeſt man. I 
know not how that character can be reconciled with 
this action, which, whatever can be alledged to- 
wards 1ts alleviation, was but too premeditated. 

Louvet, preſident of Provence, was the next in Lowe 
Charles's favor. He had the management of the F 
finances. As he was exceſſively greedy and am- 
bitious, he commonly prefered his own intereſts to 
thoſe of his ſovereign. He is charged with being 
one of the adviſers of the aſſaſſination at Monte- 
reau. On the other hand, the duke of Bretagne 
conſidered this miniſter, as well as d' Avaugour, 
another of Charles's courtiers, as the chief authors 
of the Pontievrean conſpiracy, becauſe they had 
procured the Dauphin's approbation. | 

La Trimouille, of a moſt ancient and noble fa- La Trimo.. 
mily, was highly in the King's favor, tho? in a de- ille. 
gree beneath Du Chatel and Louver. He was ex- 
tremely ambitious, and, notwithſtanding his illuſtri- 
ous deſcent, failed not regularly making his court 
to the favorites, in order to inhance his credit. 

De Giac, and le Camus de Beau-lieu, Louvet's De Giac and 
creatures, were conſiderable at court, on account Beau lieu. 
of their patron's intereſt, 

Theſe were the moſt noted perſons of Charles's 
court, which uſually was not very numerous. Moſt 
of the Princes of the blood were priſoners in Eng- 
land, and the other grandees found it more advan- 
tageous to follow the army ; the King's circum- 
ſtances not affording them any great proſpect at 
court. 


of the public affairs of the Engliſh, as well at grandes. 
court as in the army. 

John duke of Bedford, regent of France, under 
the young King his nephew, was abſolutely one of 
the moſt accompliſhed Princes in Europe. Wile, 
judicious, intrepid, of a judgment ſolid and pene- 
trating, maſter of his paſſions, and of a genius 
ſuperior to all whom he imployed; he ſeemed born 
for a throne, tho* providence had ranked him a- 
mong ſubjects. To all theſe noble qualifications, he 
joined a majeſtic ſtatelineſs which well became his 
birth and the high rank which he held both in 
France and in England ; but this he never carried 
beyond what was requiſite to command a due fe- 
ſpect and regard for his perſon and authority. 
To ſum up in a word this illuſtrious Prince's cha- 
racter, he perfectly reſembled the late King his 
brother, A deemed it the higheſt honor to copy 
him in all his actions. He had with him in France, Engliſh 
the earls of Warwick $, Salisbury j, Arundel **, generals 
the duke of Somerſet T, Faſtolff $6, Talbot ||, 


and many others, all eminent for their valor and 


* — 


* Viz. Clermont, Bourbon, Auvergne, La Marche and Vendôme. 

+ John Stuart. Richard Beauchamp. Thomas Montacute. 
** John Fitz-Alan. ; Tt Henry Beauford. 

$$ Sir John Faſtolff, for ſo he is always called in Rymer's Fœd. and not Falſtaff. 

Sir John Talbot; who had this notable motto on his ſword-blade, Sum Talboti. Pro vincere inimicos meos. Speed, 
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experience in the art military, The French authors 


—— ot theſe generals without fome honorable epi- 


Generals of 
tlie duke of 


Burgundy. 


Ful of 
FRYE 


Ne Pfle- 
Adam. 


Toulongeon. 


The court of 


England, 


Duke of 
Glocelter. 


The Princes 
ol Lancaiter. 


Duke of 
York, 


thet. For my part, I ſhall content myſelf with 
only mentioning theſe gallant Engliſh chieftains : 
their names became ſo famous in the hiſtory of 
thoſe days, that all the encomiums I can beſtow 
on them, would be no addition to their glory and 
reputation. 

The duke of Burgundy had, at the ſame time, 
three generals, whom 1 ſhall rank among the Eng- 
liſh, ſince they were in the ſervice of the ſame 
Prince: their actions are well deſerving of honora- 
ble remembrance. 

The firſt was John de Luxemburg, count de 
Ligny, fon of Valeran de Luxemburg, conſtable 
of France: this general highly ſignalized himſelf 
during the whole courſe of thoſe wars. 

De PIfle- Adam, marſhal of France, was a bold 
and enterpriſing warrior, and withal, capable of 
managing the moſt difficult undertaking. He it 
was who, in 1419, put the duke of Burgundy in 
poſſeſſion of Paris. After that, his too hot and 
impetuous humor occaſioning him to incur the 


diſpleaſure of Henry V, he was, by his order, 


impriſoned in the Baſtile; from whence the duke of | 


Redford had lately releated him, at the duke of 
Burgundy's requeſt. = 

Toulongeon, commonly called marſhal of Bur- 
gundy, was in high eſteem with the duke his ma- 
{ter, on account of his valor and capacity. 

I muſt next paſs into England, and briefly men- 
tion ſome of the Princes and great men, who were 
principally concerned in the direction of the young 
King's affairs. | | 

Humphrey duke of Gloceſter, the duke of Bed- 
ford's younger brother, was a Prince equally qua- 
lifed for the field and the cabinet. His noble in- 
dowments, improved by a very extenſive know- 
ledge of the ſciences, would have ſet him on a le- 
vel with the duke his brother, had he been more 
maſter of his paſſions, or leſs ambitious and 
haughty. I ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter 
to make the character of this Prince known more 
particularly. | 

The Princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, legiti- 
mated by the name of Beautort, held the next 
rank to the duke of Gloceſter. Thomas Beaulort 
duke of Exeter, and his brother Henry biſhop of 
Wincheſter, were ſons of John of Gaunt and his 
third wife Catherine Roct. John earl of Somerſet, 
their elder brother, was dead, and had left four 
ſons, of whom Henry, the elder, bore the title of 
earl of Somerſet. Of the other three, Thomas, 
John, and Edmund, the laſt only was at court, 
the other two being prifoners in France *. 
Richard duke of York, fon of Richard earl of 
Cambridge, beheaded at Southampton in 1415, 


grandſon of Edmund de Langley duke of Tork, 


fitth ſon of Edward III, was the only remaining 


male of this family. He was very young at the III x. VI. 
time I am ſpeaking of, but I ſhall often have Ax' 1422. 
occaſion to mention him in the courle of this 
„ 1 | | 
Humphrey earl of Stafford, was ſon of Ann df Other lords. 
Glocetter, daughter of the unfortunate duke of 
Gloceſter, whom his nephew, Richard II, cauſed 
to be ſtrangled at Calais. | 

Henry F earl of Eſſex, the carl of Stafford's 
halt-brother, had married the young duke of York's 
ſiſter Iſabella. | 3 

Ralph Nevill, earl of Weſtmoreland, was allicd 
to the royal family by his marriage with Joan 
Beaufort, ſiſter to the duke of Exeter and biſhoy 
of Wincheſter, | 

Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, had for 
wife a ſiſter of the duke of Somerlet. | 

Henry Talbot had married a ſiſter of the car! 
of Fſſex. | 

Henry Holland, carl of Huntington, deſcended 
from a halt-ſifter of Richard II, was priſoner in 
France ſince the battle of Bauge, wherein the duke 
of Clarence was ſlain. 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and 
John Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, were married to 
Princeſſes of the houſe of March $. 

Nothing farther remains, in order to give a ge- 
neral knowledge of the affairs of the two contend- 
ing Kings, but to ſee how ſome foreign Princes 
ſtood affected. towards them, | 

It is not a little ſurpriſing that, during this Ilow the 
long war of thirty- eight years, no Prince in Europe Princes of 
would be concerned in it. Immediately after the Furope flood 
peace of Troye, Henry V fent embaſſadors into afteQed with 
ſeveral parts to make allian in orde "4... >< 
veral | make alltances, in order to render two Kings. 
himſelf fo ſuperior to the Dauphin, as to put it out 
of his power to make any reſiſtance: but it ap- 
pears not that he ſucceeded in this deſign. If he 


made alliances with fome Princes, they were ſo 
worded as did not oblige them to be parties in this 


war; ſo that the advantage he reaped from thence 
was inconſiderable. ö | ; 

The Emperor Sigiſmund, by virtue of his TheEmperor. 
league with Henry V, might have given his ſon 
lome aſſiſtance. But he was himſelf imbroiled in 
diſturbances raiſed in Bohemia, on the account of 


religion, and which wholly imployed him. The 


reſt of the German Princes were unconcerned at. 
what paſſed in France: nor were they at all ſorry 
to fee the Engliſh and French nations rendered, by 
their diſſention, unable to diſturb their neighbors. 


had ſent him no ſupplies. 

Caſtile, Aragon, and Portugal were in peace or Spain. 
in truce with the two rival Kings, and aſſiſted 
neither. Their policy was to let them haraſs each 
other, and afterwards join with the conqueror. 


| The duke of Lorrain was inclined to King Duke of 
Charles, on account of the alliance between their Lorrain. 


* There is no one pedigree wherein M. Rapin differs more from our genealogiſts than in this of Beaufort. Neither does it appear 
from whence he had TY — For Dugdale, Sandford, &c. make it thus: John of, Gaunt, by Catherine Roet, had one daugh- 
ter named Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland ; and three ſons : 1. John Beaufort earl of Somerſet, who died 11 Henry IV, 1410, 
and lies buried at Canterbury. 2. Henry, cardinal biſhop of Wincheſter. 3. Thomas duke of Exeter, and earl of Dorſet. 
The ſaid John, by Margaret Holland, had four ſons: 1. Henry earl of Somerſet, Who died without heirs, 7 Henry V. 2. 
John, taken priſoner at the battle of Bauge, and long kept in captivity. He was, after his releaſe, advanced in 21 of 


Henry VI, to the dignity of duke of Somerſet. By Margaret 


Beauchamp he had an only daughter named Margaret (wife 


Edmund Tudor, by whom ſhe had Henry VII.) He died 22 Henry V4. 1464. 4 Edmund, who had the grant of his 
n 3 8 Henry VI, having before ſucceeded his uncle, the duke of Exeter, in his title of earl of Dorſet. He 
was killed at St. Albans 33 Henry VI. 4. Thomas, whoſe name is only mentioned; and four daughters. The ſaid Ed. 
mund had four ſons: 1. Henry (from whole natural ſon by Joan Hill, are Fes the preſent dukes of Beaufort) beheaded 


3 Edward VI. 2. Edmund duke of Somerſet, beheaded 1471. 3. John 
ward IV. 4. Thomas, who died without ifſue-male ; and ſeven daughters. 


uke of Somerſet, ſlain at Teukſbury, 11 Ed- 


+ Henry Bourchier. He was not created earl of Eſſex till June 10, 1460, the 1ſt of Edward IV. See Dugdale's Baron. 


Vol. H. p. 129. 


The former was indeed ſon of Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Mertimer, earl of | March ; but he married Eleanor, 
PR of Ralph Nerill, earl of Weſtmoreland; and the latter married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Robert Lovell, 


Vol. I. p. 281, 323. 
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All Italy ſtood neuter. The duke. of Milan Italy. 1 
alone was inclined to King Charles, but hitherto 
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IIE V. VI. families. But he durſt not aſſiſt him, for fear of 
AN? 1422. drawing the war into his country. 


Duke of Sa- 
voy andPrince 
of Orange. 


The Nether- 


lands. 


Scotland, 


The parlia- 


Among all the Princes who were neighbors to 
France, Amadeus, firſt duke of Savoy, and Lewis 
de Chalon Prince of Orange, were thoſe on whom 
the eyes of both parties were chiefly fixed, by rea- 
ſon of the diverſions they could make in Provence 
and Dauphine. Mean while, theſe two Princes 
ſtill obſerved a neutrality, pleaſed with being court- 
ed by both parties: it was, however, eaſy to per- 
ceive, they leaned to the Engliſh, on account of 
the duke of Burgundy, the Prince of Orange be- 
ing his nephew, and the duke of Savoy his 
vaſſal. 

As for the neighbors of England, there were 
only the Netherland Princes and the Scots who 
could be ſo concerned in the quarrel as greatly to 


advantage or prejudice the two rivals. The duke | 


of Burgundy poſſeſſed Flanders and Artois. John 
of Burgundy, his couſin-german, held Brabant, 
and the carldom of Limburg: moreover, by his 
marriage with Jaquelina of Bavaria, daughter of 
the late earl of Hainault, he had acquired the ſo- 
vereignty of Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Friſe- 
land. The firſt of theſe two Princes was firmly 
united with the Engliſh, and the other was careful 
not to declare againſt them, not to deprive his 
ſubjects of their advantageous commerce with 
England. 

As for the Scots, the war which was carrying 
on in France ought not to have been to them a 
matter of indifferency. Certain it is, their intereſt 
required their utmoſt efforts to ſtop the progreſs 
of the Engliſh in that kingdom. Beſide their an- 
cient alliance, whereby they were obliged to aſſiſt 
the French, it was eaſy for them to perceive, it 
could not but be very hazardous ro their ſtate to 
connive at the King of E.ngland's growing ſo ex- 
ceſſively potent. But the regent's particular inte- 

reſts had thitherro obſtructed their taking the 
courſe moſt conducive to the weltare of their coun- 
try, 'till at length they re-intorced the Dauphin 
with ſeven thouſand men. From that time, more 
and more ſenſible of their error in ſuffering the 
Engliſh to make themſelves maſters of France 
they had determined to fend thither a more power- 
ful ſupply. But the duke of Albany dying at the 
very juncture, and his eldeſt ſon Mordac, a Prince 
of a mean genius, ſucceeding him in the regency, 
inteſtine troubles aroſe, which prevented the Scots 


from putting in execution thoſe reſolves ; ſo that, 


*till the death of Henry V, they had continued 
wholly inactive in that reſpect, and King James was 
returned into England priſoner as before. | 

I ſhall here conclude this digreſſion, which will 
not appear needleſs when we come to ſee the rela- 
tion it bears to the events mentioned hereafter. And 
now having given a general idea of the affairs of 
the two Kings, it is time we reſume the thread of 
our hiſtory. | | 

The parliament met on the ninth of November, 


ment meets. according to the ſummons. The duke of Gloce- 


Cotton's ſter was commiſſioned, by a patent under the great 
Abridg. ſeal, to hold it in the King's name, according to 
Rym. Fœd. 4 | O . . . 

Vol. x the uſual practiſe when the ſovereign is not in con- 
p. 257. dition to be perſonally preſent. The parliament's 


—— 


— 
Book XII 

rt ſcrtle t WY 
rit care was to ſettle the government during the FH +, = 
King's minority, They nominated the N of 7 W 
422, 


the council; filled the offices of the crown; and 
gave the great ſeal to the biſhop of Durham *, and The pic, 
not to the 2 of Wincheſter, as ſome affirm council. 
To purſue the ſcheme which had been projected, it ded. 

was requiſite to -appoint a protector, who ſhould Cf. 280 
take on him the adminiſtration of the public affairs ag" 
during the minority. Henry V had, on his death. F 
bed, ordered, that this high dignity ſhould be con. 

tered on his brother the duke of Gloceſter. Bur 

his will could not be obeyed without doing a no- 

torious injury to the duke of Bedford, his elder bro. 

ther, the ſecond perſon in the realm, and preſumy. 

tive heir to the crown fo long as Henry continued 
iſſueleſs. This Prince would thereby have been in 

a rank beneath the duke of Gloceſter, his younger 
brother. It is true, he was regent of France; but 

very poſſibly, he might return into England, du- 

ring ſo long a minority. Wherefore, it was ne- 
ceſſary to find ſome expedient to perform the deceaſ- 

ed King's will, without derogating from the elder 
brother's rights. After a ſerious examination of Ile duke 
the affair, the parliament nominated the duke of wg a 
Bedford protector of England, defender of the = 6h 2 
church, and firſt counſellor to the King, But a Rym. Fay 
clauſe was added, that he ſhould exerciſe this of. Ul. X. 
fice only while in the kingdom, without having * 

in his abſence any concern in the government. At and in hi th. 
the ſame time, the protectorſnip was likewiſe con- ſucethedue 
fered on the duke of Gloceſter +, with power to * ==. 
act only in the abſence of the duke of Bedford his = _y 
brother, who inſtantly, on his return into England, 
was to be acknowledged for ſole protector. The 
protector's yearly ſalary was ſettled at eight thouſand 

marks. 

It has been already hinted that the duke of Glo- Jealouſy of 
ceſter was leſs moderate than his brother the duke the council 
of Bedford, He could not, with any patience, —_ i” 

4 ; a . - 2? duke of Glo. 
bear to have his will contradicted or oppoſed ; for ceger 
which reaſon, thoſe of the council were always 
on their guard to hinder his aſſuming greater autho- 
rity than what he was intitled to by his ſtation. 

As they held not their places of him, but of the 
pn they the lefs feared diſpleaſing him, 

nowing it was not in his power to remove them; 

inſomuch, that even in the very council, there was a 
. ſort of contederacy againſt him, whereof his uncle, 

the biſhop of Wincheſter, was chief ; and this pre- 

late's oppoſition to the protector, at length terminat- 

ed in a quarrel, the fad effects whereof we ſha) 

have occaſion to mention in the ſequel of his reign. 
{ After having ſettled what related to the protector- Governor 
ſhip, the parliament appointed governors to take appointed for 
care of the King's perſon and education. Theſe s 
were Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter, and his Hall 
brother Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's 
grand-uncles. I am unacquainted with the qualities 
and diſpoſition of the duke of Exeter, not having 
met with his character in any hiſtorian 5. 

As for the biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a Prince Character o 
much properer for the world, and the court, than for the bie“ 
the church. However, he is by ſome placed in the Wm" 
claſs of the learned men of thoſe times. Ever ſince 
his being made biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1405, his 
chief care and occupation tended towards inriching 


— — — — 


* Thomas Langley 


+ Humphrey duke of Gloceſter, was alſo conſtituted lord chamberlain, and high-conſtable of England. 

I M.Rapin ſeems to miſtake this Thomas Beaufort for his nephew otthe ſame name, of whom indeed there is no mention but of 
his name. This 'Thomas Beaufort, third ſon of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swynford, was, in the fifth of Henry IV, made 
admiral of England, and afterwards lord chancellor. He was created, 13 Hen. IV, earl of Dorſet; and 4 Hen. V, duke ot 
Exeter, for life. He was earl of Harcourt in Normandy, and behaved with much valor and conduct in the French wars, and 
particularly at the famous battle of Azincourt, where he commanded the rear. He bravely defended Harfleur in Normandy (of 


which he was governor) and, in a pitch'd battle, incountered and 
of fir Thomas Nevill, and had by her a fqn, who died young. 
phew John, earl of Somerſet. Sandf. Geneal. p. 263. 


put to flight count d'Armagnac. He married Margaret, daughter 
He died iſſueleſs at Greenwich, in 1424, leaving for heir his ne- 


himſelf, 
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Ur x, VI. himſelf, wherein he had ſo well ſucceeded, that he | hut it appears not that the hiſtorians of his nation HH x x. VI. 
% 1422. was generally counted the wealthieſt of all the Eng. | ever beſtowed on him that title. I am of opinion, Ax' 1423. 
—— liſh nobility. Henry V, his nephew, had ſome re. that the miſtake of the French ſprung from their 
card for him, but feared his intriguing temper : | ignorance of the Engliſh and Scotiſh languages, P. Daniel 
and on that account he oppoſed the Pope's creating | wherein the title of conſtable may be given to cve- 
him a cardinal, left that dignity ſhould furniſh him | ry leader or commander in chief of a body of 
with too frequent occaſions to exerciſe his talents. troops, without his being on that account conſtable 
The truth is, he was a man of ſenſe, and very ex- | of the realm. Howſoever this be, the earl of Bu- 
pert in the art of ſetting to work ſuch means as hu- | chan, being then in Scotland, Stuart acted as chief 
man prudence ſuggeſts to the ambitious to accom- | commander of the duxiliaries of that crown. The 
pliſh their deſires. His birth, capacity, riches, | two generals were actually joined; but a conteſt ariſ- 
charge of governor to the King, give him great | ing on the point of ſuperiority, they parted with- 
credit in the council, and conſequently throughout | out action. Graville hearing of it, capicolated the yhich cab 
the realm. In ſhort, he ſo well knew how to ma- | ſecond of March. The capitulation ran, that ſuch tulates. & 
nage his matters, that he had a better intereſt than | of the beſieged as had any caſtles in their power, 
the duke of Gloceſter his nephew, tho? protector, | ſhould deliver them to the regent. Purſuant to 
Jealouſy be- and finally effected his utter ruin. The occaſion of | this agreement, the regent took poſſeſſion of Mat- 
wen the their quarrel is not fully known. According to | couſſi, Montlheri, and ſeveral other places. 
luke of Glo- ſome, the prelate, jealous and angry at the duke of | Tho? theſe towns are at this day places of ſcarce 
— = Gloceſter's being prefered before him in the govern- | any conſideration, they were then of great unpor- 


Wincheſter. 


Few warlike 
exploits dur- 
ing the reſt 
of the year 
144225 


A 1423. 


ment of the kingdom, which he would rather have 
had than that of the King's perſon, never ceaſed 
plotting to ſupplant him. Others, on the contrary, 
affirm the duke of Gloceſter hated him, merely be 
cauſe he always found him ready to oppoſe his aſſum- 
ing a too extenſive authority, as protector, ſuch as in 
the end might prove fatal to their common maſter. 
While the courts of the two new Kings were 
equally imployed in affairs which would not admit 
of delay, the war was but faintly proſecuted in 
France: beſide, the ſeaſon permitted not (after the 
death of Charles VI, on the twenty-firſt of Octo- 
ber) great armies to keep the field; inſomuch, that 
to the end of the year 1422, the troops of both 
Kings took ſome repoſe, in order to prepare for a 
renewal of hoſtilities. In this interval, therefore, 
the only remarkable tranſaction was the reduction 
of St. Valery, a place of great importance, ſur- 
rendered to the Engliſh, purſuant to a capitulation 
made ſome months before; and the taking Buſſi, 
in the earldom of Guiſe, by count de Ligny, th. 
duke of Burgundy's gærcral. On the other hand, 
Jacques d Harcourt made himſelf maſter of La Ruc 
in Picardy, and La Hire de Vitry in Champagne. 
The duke of Bedford's deſign, according to his 


tance, chiefly on account of their lying near Paris, 
ad Keeping the Engliſh at a diſtance from the 
Loire; wich was very advantageous to Kin 
Charles. For this reaſon he ſo managed, that his 
artiſans of thoſe quarters fortified themſelves in all 
the towns and caſtles capable of making any reſiſt- 
ance, in order to confine the war to that neigh- 
borhood: and this was likewiſe what induced the 
regent to form the project of clearing the iſle of 
France of all theſe gariſons; not that he would 
14Vc opened the campain fo early, had he not been 
forced to it by the loſs of Meulan. He was meditat- 
ing a much more important deſign, which he exe- 
cuted immediately on the reduction of that city. 


. ſ 
_ have obſervcd, that the duke of Bretagne made lin rview of 
lome advances towards acceding to the peace of the des of 


Troye, but that the death of Henry V broke oft Bedto:<, 
the negociation. The duke of Bedford, ſenſible Surgundy, 


of what conſequence the gaining this Prince would 


retagne, 


han, wa ; and count de 
be to the King his nephew, had imploycd the whole Richemont, 


winter in negociating an alliance with him, by tlie at Amiens. 


duke of Burgundy's mediation. This negociation 
ſucceeding tb his wiſh, he repaired to Amiens, 
where he met the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
with this latter Prince's brother, count de Riche- 
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brother the late King's ſcheme, was to reduce all | mont. Anlwerably to the already-formed plan, They ſign a 
the towns Charles ſtill held in the Iflz of France, | they ſigned a treaty of league and alliance againſt league againſt 
and the adjoining provinces, that he might after-] King Charles. To render their union {till firmer, King Charter. 


\ſeulan taken 
by llorm b 

the French. 
Monſtrelet. 
lall, 


1 hey take al- 
{0 la Ferte- 
Milan. 


The regent 
\lieges Meu— 


an; 


wards ſet upon him beyond the Loire. It was the 
more neceſſary to proceed in this manner, becauſe, 
ſo long as Charles poſſeſſed places in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, the Engliſh durſt not remove from 
that metropolis without leaving a ſtrong gariſon, and 
much weakening their armies. As the regent was 
preparing to execute this deſign, he received the 
ſhocking news that Graville, one of King Charles's 
captains, had, on the fourth of January, furpriſcd 
and carried Meulan. This loſs troubled him ex- 
tremely, as well becauſe it retarded the execution 
of his projects, as by reaſon of the neighborhood of 
Meulan, being only fix leagues diſtant from Paris. 
Beſide, the carrying a place, in a manner under his 
very noſe, was a ſort of affront he could not eafily 
digeſt : and therefore with this ſicge he determined 
to open the campain. . 

Very foon after, King Charles's troops took alſo 
La Ferté-Milan, a ſmall town between Meaux and 
Soiſſons: but the caſtle making a vigorous defenſe, 
the marſhal PIſle Adam had time to relieve it, 
and expel the French from their new conqueſt. 

Early in February, the regent in perſon fat down 
before Meulan. As it was King Charles's intereſt 
to keep the war in the iſle of France, and the cir- 
cumjacent provinces, he ordered count & Aumarle 
to join Stuart, who commanded the Scotiſh troops, 
and march with him to the relief of that place. 
The French ſtile this Stuart conſtable of Scotland; 


they moreover concluded two marriages, namely, 
between the duke of Bedford and Ann, the duke of 
Burgundy's fifth ſiſter ; and between count de Ri- 
chemont and Margaret, the ſame Duke's eldeſt 
ſiſter, and relict of the Dauphin Lewis, who died 
in 1415. As count de Richemont had been the 
means of ingaging the duke of Bretagne in this alli- 
ance, it was very reaſonable the mediator ſhould 
thereby reap ſome advantage. This young Prince, 
highly prepoſſeſſed with regard to his own merit, 
his vanity was apreeably flattered by this marriage: 
nor indeed was he a little honored by eſpouſing a 
ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy, widow to a Dau- 
phin of France. But, to obtain the Princeſs's con- 
lent, he was forced to agree, that, according to the 
cuſtom of England, ſhe ſhould reſerve the title , of 
Dauphineſs, becauſe ſhe ab ſolutely refuſed to take 
the inferior one of counteſs de Richemont. The 
treaty between theſe Princes was concluded on the 
eighth of April. 
Soon after, the duke of Bedford went to Troye, 
where he conſummated his nuptials. 


Marriages. 
Monſtrelet. 


The regent 


A certain conſummates 
his marriage. 


hiſtorian affirms, that the duke of Burgundy was Nonſtrelet. 


ingaged; that in caſe he died without ifſue male, to 
make over to him the earldom of Artois ; but there 
was no occaſion to perform this ingagement. In con- 


"ducting his bride to Paris, the regent ſtayed ſome 


time in Champagne, to form the ſiege of Pont- ſur- 


Seine, a ſmall town in that province, which was 


carried 
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carried by ſtorm. After that, he came to Paris, 


An' 1422. and lodged in the Hotel des Tournelles, which he 
W=y=—— had ordered to be repaired and magnificently fur- 


'The earl of 
Saliſbury 

be ſieges 
Montaigu. 
April. 
Monſtrelet. 


niſhed. | 
Early in the year, the earl of Saliſbury had been 
inveſted with the government of Champagne and 
La Bric, and from the regent had received orders 
to clear theſe two provinces of King Charles's ga- 
riſons. This general, having taken the field in 
April, beſieged, or rather blocaded, Montaigu, a 
very ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a ridge of high lands, 
mh. appertaining to the province of Burgundy, 
ut running into Champagne. Tho' the ſaid caſtle 
was gariſoned with only a hundred and twenty men, 
yet was it, on account of its ſituation, in a manner 
imptegnable. The earl of Saliſbury having formed 


He leaves the the blocade, left there the earl of Suffolk * with 


ſlege to the 


earl of Suffolk J it ions. 


Tannegui at- 


tempts to re- 
lieve Mon- 
tai gu. 


Saliſpbury 
beſieges 


Crevant. 


Charles pre- 
Pares to re- 
lieve it. 


Crevant 
taken. 


Orſay taken 
by che Eng- 
liſh. 
Monſtrelet. 


The French 
beſiege Cre- 
vant. 


Hall. 


ſome troops, and marched himſelt on other expe- 
In June. he got poſſeſſion of Vertus, Se- 

zanne, Epernay, and ſome other places. 
Mean while, King Charles, to whom the keep- 


ing ſome towns in thoſe parts was of great conle- 


quence, ordered Tannegui du Chitel to relieve 
Montaigu. The earl of Saliſbury, who had left 
but a ſmall force before that caſtle, apprehenſive of 
ſome misfortune, poſted immediately to the earl of 
Suffolk's aſſiſtance. Such was his diligence, that 
Tannegui du Chatel, who was already far advanced, 
hnding himſelf too inferior to the Engliſh, was 
forced to retreat into Burgundy, where the French 
had Jately ſurpriſed Macon and Crevant, at the ex- 


tremities of that province. Saliſbury followed, but 


not being able to overtake him, determined on be- 
ſieging Crevant, a ſtrong place upon the Yonne, 
three leagues above Auxerre. 

No ſooner had Charles received this intelligence, 
but he ordered Stuart, who was lately reinforced 
trom Scotland, to draw out ſome troops from the 
neighboring gariſons, and join du Chatel, in order 
to attempt the relief of Crevant. All the forces 
united, formed a corps ten thouſand ſtrong, whereof, 
by King Charles's order, marſhal de Severac 
went and took the command. But as it required 
ſome time before they could be joined in one body, 
Saliſbury had ſufficient: leiſure to take the place. 
This done, being as yet ignorant of the deſigns of 
the French, he joined Suffolk before Montaigu. 

While all this was tranſacting in Burgundy, the 


duke of Bedford iſſued orders for beſieging Orſay, 


a {mall place between Paris and Monttheri. The 
gariſon holding out ſix weeks, and ſurrendering on- 
ly at extremity, he reſolved, as a terror to other 
{mall towns, to make them examples. According- 
ly all the officers and ſoldiers were carried away 
priſoners to Paris, and ordered to be put to death: 
but, happily for them, the ducheſs of Bedford meet- 
ing them as they were going to ſuffer, ſtayed the 
execution, and obtained their pardon. 

Mean time, the French forces, drawn together in 
P*Auxerrois, marched to Crevant, which they had 
not been able to relieve, and beſieged it. The ar- 
my was commanded by marſhal de Severac, who 
had under him du Chatel, Stuart, Ventadour, and 
ſome other leaders of diſtinction. The ducheſs 
dowager of Burgundy, then at Dijon, ſent imme- 
diately to marfhal Toulongeon, and all the Bur- 
gundian nobility, to attempt the relief of Crevant. 
At the ſame time, ſhe defired the earl of Saliſbury 


to join her generals, in order to raiſe the ſiege. Sa- 


liſbury was very ſenſible how neceſſary it was to 
a with the ducheſs's requeft, and therefore 


| vant. 


ment of this ſiege, which held him 'till October. 


” 


leaving part of his troops before Montaigu, the 


r 
wot He x,y] 
gariſon whercof was reduced to twenty men, re- Ay? | 
paired to Auxerre, and joined the Burgundians, 8 
Next day, they marched together to Crevant, Hall 
They had in all, but fix thouſand men ; how- 
ever, they were a body of the beſt ſoldiers then in 
Europe. The beſiegers hearing of their march, 
raiſed the ſiege in order to meet them, and poſted 
themſelves at ſome diſtance from Crevant, upon an 
eminence, where it was very difficult to force them. 
The reſolution of the French generals ſurpriſed the 
Engliſh and Burgundians, who ſeeing no poſlibi. 
lity of attacking them in that poſt, changed their 
rout, and, as if they had ſome other deſign, paſſed 
the Yonne at Cologn-le-Vimeaux, with intent to 
repaſs it at ſome other place, and proceed to Cre- 
The French finding that, by this march, 
their ſtation on the ſaid eminence was become ulc- 
leſs, deſcended and poſted themſelves by the river- 
ſide, in order to defend the paſſage. The two 
armies remained more than three hours facing each = 
other, with the river between them. At length, The battle at 
a party of Engliſh, gaining a certain bridge, with- Creran, 
ſtood the efforts of the French army with uncom- men 
mon bravery, and gave the reſt of the troops time „oed. 
to come to their ſupport. This action, which was P. Daniel, 
one of the boldeſt, was performed with that reſo- 
lution, order, and conduct, that the French found 
it utterly impoſſible to beat them from that ſta- 
tion. No ſooner were all the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundians got over, but they moſt vigorouſly ſet 
upon, and ſoon routed, their opponents. Marſhal de 
Severac 1s charged with retiring too ſoon, and 
leaving Stuart, with his Scotiſh troops, ſtill ingag- 
ed. In the field of battle were left dead five hun- 
dred 8, moſt of them Scots: a like number were 
made priſoners, among whom were Stuart, and 
Xaintrailles, with forty officers of conſideration. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the French on this occa- Macon and 
ſion, having diſabled them from keeping the field other places 
in the face of a victorious army, the earl of Sa- —_— the 
liſbury returned to the blocade of Montaigu. ATE 
few days after his arrival, the place capitulared, and 
the fortifications were demoliſhed. This done, and 
not being apprehenſive of any oppoſition from the 
French, he divided his army with the earl of Sut- 
tolk, who took Macon, while the earl of Saliſbury 
accompliſhed the reduction of all Champagne. At- 
ter that, Saliſbury entered the Iſle of France, where 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Coucy, and ſome other 
caſtles. 

Mean while, the regent had laid ſiege to Crotoy, Siege and Ca. 

a town in Picardy, ſituated on the Somme oppo- — Ta 
ſite to St. Valery. Ralph Boteler had the manage- grelet. 
At length, Jacques d' Harcourt, governor of the 
Town, agreed to ſurrender it on the firſt of March, 
it by that time not relieved, This ſort of Capi- 
tulation was very common in thoſe days: on 
the day fixed for the relief, or ſurrender of the 
place, the beſiegers drew up under the, walls, ex- 
pecting their enemies. This was called Tenir Jour- 
nee. If no army appeared that day to give them 
battle, the place was ſurrendered according to the. 
capitulation. Tho' the governor of Cretoy had 
allowed time very ſufficient to prepare for his 
relief, Charles was not in condition to attempt it, 
and the town was ſurrendered to the duke of 
Bedford. 

King Charles's Affairs were by ſo much the 
more prejudiced by the battle of Crevant, as he 


* Michael de la Pole. 


— 


+ Of Engliſh and Burgundians, about fifteen thouſand : and among them the Lords Willoughby, Poynings, Molyns. Sir 
Thomas Rampſton, ſir John Pasſheley, fir Thomas Fleming, fir John, and fir Reginald Grey, &c. Hall. fol. 85. 
$ Several lords, eighteen hundred knights and eſquires, beſides common ſoldiers ; and three thouſand Scots. Of the Engliſh 
were ſlain, fir John Grey, ſir William Halle, fir Gilbert Halſel, and Richard ab Madocke. Hall, ibid. 
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Ilex. VI. there loſt many officers of diſtinction, ſome kil- 

in? 1422, led, and the reſt pritoners in the hands of the En- 

—— g'th or Burgundians. Among the priſoners, Xain- 

trailk's was the perſon for whom the king was moſt 

concerned, knowing him to be one of the gallant- 

elk commanders in the kingdom, and moſt capa- 

ble of doing him ſervice. Tho? his treaſury was 

far from being well ſtored, he, however turniſh- 

Charles ran- cd him with money to pay his ranſom. Xain— 

{ms Naintatl> trailles moſt thankſully received this favor; and 

3 Guiſe, to give the king ſenſible marks of his gratitude, 

"1 Compieg- Preſently after his releaſe, found means to ſurpriſe 

te taken by Ham and Guiſe. At the ſame time, La Hire, 
{aryrile. or Vignoles did the like, by Compiegne. 

The lots of theſe places gave the regent no {mall 

uncaſineſs, as it obliged him, in ſpite of the 

{chemes he had laid, to keep his forces near Pa- 

ris. As he could not execute his deſigns till the 

French were expelled the northern provinces, he 

ordered the three towns, taken, by ſurpriſe, to be 

beſieged all at once. Should I enter on a par- 

ticular detail of all the ſieges on both ſtdes dur- 

ing this war, it would inſenſibly lead me into 

numberleſs narratives wherewtth few people would be 

much affected. It will be belt to confine ourſelves 

to generals, and only mention the beginings and 

events of the ſeveral fieges. | 

The regent's deſign being, as I obſerved, to 

re- take theſe three places, count de Ligny inveſted 

lam, and marſhal de P Ifle- Adam made an at- 

Bat aue taken. tempt upon Compiegne. But Þ Ifle-Adam, falling 

into an ambuſh laid for him by La Hire, lot 

three hundred of his men: nevertheleſs he oblig— 

ed his enemy to keep within the wall. De Ligay, 

having recovered Ham, inveſted Guifſe. Xain- 

trailles, who commanded there, ſenſible that, with 

his few troops, he ſhould make but a tecble de- 

t:nſe, left the place and went in queſt of aſſi— 

ſtance : but inſtead of ſucceeding in his deſign, he 

tell himſelf into the hands of the Burgundians, and 

Guiſe immediately ſurrendered. Then De Ligny 

Joined P Iſle-Adam before Compiegne, and La 

Hire was at length obliged to capitulate. Thus all 

the advantage Charles gained by taking thoſe 

three places, was making the regent loſe time, 

which however was no ſmall matter, the ſituati— 

on of his aflairs conſidered. 

Since the duke of Bretagne's having ſided with 
the Engliſh, Charles had no tarther proſpect of 
any fufficicat ſupport in France, and therefore re- 
ſolved on applying to foreign potentates for aſſi- 
ſtance, He could hope for aid only trom Philip 
Maria Viſconti duke of Milan, and the Scots. 
Philip was uncle to the duke of Orleans, and con- 
ſcquently a friend to the houſe of Valois. His at- 
fairs being then in a good ſituation, he fent King 
Charles a thouſand men at arms, and five hundred 


Charles re- 
ceves ard 

em the duke 
ol Milan. 


Priſoner, together with all his followers. The Hex. VI. 
duke his maſter exchanged him after warde for Stu- An* 1423. 
art, taken at Crevant. | — | 
I his light Succeſs was far from ſufficient to com- 
tort or indemnity King Charles for all his misfor- 
tunes: but ſoon atter, he had cauſe of rejoicing on 
the intelligence, that a body of English troops had, 
in Maine, been routed, with great flaughter. John 
de la Pole, the earl of Suftolk's brother, Know! rex ihe 
French had no army in the field, departed trom 
Normandy with a body of forces drawn out of ſ:- 
veral gariſons, and entering Anjou, there burned the 
{uburbs of Angers. This done, he retired with a 
booty of twelve thouſand head of cattle which he 
had amaſſed during this inrond. Waile he was'bu- 
lied in the ſaid incurſion, count d'Aumarle, ge— 
vernor of Anjou, got together ſome troops to ob- 
{truct his progreſs. The young duke of Alenfon, 
Loheac, Coulonge, the baſtard of Alenſon, and 
diverſe others, joining him with what force they“ 
could raiſe *, they came up with the I' gliſh at 
Gravelle, in Maine. Pole, finding it impoſlible 
to get off with his prize without HHuing, drew - 

up his troops, and intrenching him lf with his cr 

riages in the front, received the French very cou— 
rageouſly : but while: his followers wore bravely in- 

giging their attackers, a deti. lunwt of the enemy 

talling on them in the rear, it was not poſſible for 

them to defend themfelve; from both attacks. 

After a very obltinate reſiſtance, they were at 

length defcated with the loſs of fourteen hundred 

Men , and all their booty. Pole himſelf was ta- 

ken priſoner $. Charles's flatterers would have made 

him believe that he had fully retaliated his defeat 

at Crevant : but there was a wide difference between 

theſe two actions, as to the conſequence, The bat- 

tle of Gravelle affected not at all the Engliſh affairs, 

whereas that of Crevant had in a manner quite ru- 

ined King Charles. RO: 

This little advantage did however ſerve to raiſe Charles has 
his hopes, eſpecially when it was ſeconded with af- aid from Scot. 
ſurances of the arrival of five thoufind men, brought uch 
* a uchanan. 
am from Scotland by conſtable Buchan. That 
Scotiſh carl had gone home, in order to take care 
of the intereſts of his new maſter, to whom he was 
intirely devoted : and moſt of the grandees of Scot- 
land were much in the like diſpoſition. The new 
regent being a prince of no great genius and little 
credit, it was not difficult for the earl his brother 
to do King Charles iervice, By his care and ſolli— 
citations he procured him a re- inforcement of five 
chouſand men, commanded by his father-1n-law 
Archibald earl of Douglaſs l. Douglaſs was a 
aobleman of great conſideration in his own country, 
on account of his degree, riches, and alliances, but 
{till more regarded for his perſonal merit and expe- 
ricnce in military affairs. At Rochel he landed his 
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lances, at the very junéture when the loſs of the 
battle of Crevant had made him deſpair of keep- 
ing the field. Theſe troops being arrived on the 
borders of France, Grolee, governor of Lionnois 
and Culant, lately made admiral, went to receive 


troops, which could never have come more ſcaſon- 
ably. Charles pleaſed, as may well be ſuppoſed, at 
ſight of theſe ſupplies, loaded the chief Scotiſh offi- | 
cers with honors, careſſes, and favors: He had He careſſes 
already preferred the earl of Buchan to the higheſt - 1+ ond 
them. As they were entering Baujolois, the go- military poſt, to which he could make no addition, 
| vernor of La Fuſſicre acquainted the general, that Douglaſs was created duke of Touraine. Stuart 
!ulougeon he was in negotiation with "T'oulongeon, marſhal ry made baron d' Aubiꝑni, and afterwards couut 
* priun- of Burgundy, to ſurrender the town, and as the d' Eureux with permiſſion of quartering his arms 
| marſhal knew nothing of their march, it would with thoſe of France. To give the Scots a farther 
be eafy to furprite him when he came to take pol- | mark of his eſteem and confidence, Charles trom 
{efion, , With ſuch ſecrecy was carried on and ex- among them ſelected a company of guards, which 
in proceſs of time was increaſed to a regiment. In 


ecured this ſtratagem, that Toulongeon, with ſeven | a . : 
hundred men, having entered, La Fuſſiere was made | a word, he omitted not any one thing which might 


— 4. WA 4 4 : 


* Six thouſand men. Hall, fol. 87. + Three hundred men, ibid. : : 
$ With fir John Baſſet, John Auford, Lieutenant of Falaiſe, John Clifton, Henry Mortimer, and ſix hundred perſons, Hall, ib 
| Buchanan calls him his ſon-in-law, 1 19. 
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Ilex. VI. be conducive towards gaining the affection of the | 


A' 1423. Scots, in order to ingage them to ſend him a more 


= conſiderable aid, or to make a powerful diverſion in 
England. 

Thus the affairs of Charles began to flouriſh, by 
the ſupplies wherewith he had been furniſhed by 
- the Scots ard the duke of Milan, and which inabled 

him to make head againſt his enemies. His joy at 
the arrival cf theſe troops was preceded by the ſa- 
tisfaction of having a ſon born, on the fourth of Ju- 
ly, the ſame year. He gave the young Prince the 
name of Lewis, with the title of Dauphin. 
Count de Beſide theſe happy ſucceſſes, which inſpired King 
1 Charles with freſh hopes and vigor, ſomething was 
3 of moreover ſtirring in his favor which was no leſs 
Bedford. proper to reſtore his affairs: I mean the defection 
| of count de Richemont, which mult neceſſarily be 
attended with that of the duke of Bretagne. Ri— 
chemont, having conſummated his marriage at Di- 
jon, where the duke of Burgundy came with his 
ſiſter the Dauphineſs, repaired to Paris, in order to 
viſit the duke of Bedford. During his ſtay, he was 
'often hinting to the ſaid regent, how extremely de- 
ſirous he was of commanding the Engliſh army; to 
which he offered to join a conſiderable body of the 
duke his brother's forces. But the regent judged it 
not proper to ſet at the head of his army a prince. 
who was a foreigner, not very ripe in years, had ne- 
ver commanded in chief, nor even ſerved at all ſince 
the battle of Azincourt. Count de Richemont, na- 
turally very haughty and extremely ſelt-conceited, 
could not digeſt this repulſe. He conſidered it as 
a moſt notorious affront, and from that time deter- 
mined on being revenged. We ſhall ſee hereafter 
how he executed his reſolution. | 

Soon after, Charles and the duke of Burgundy 
Burgundy and made a truce for Lyonnois and Burgundy. This 
Lyonnos. truce was abſolutely neceſſary for the faid countries, 

as well as for the duke of Savoy, by whoſe means 
it was procured. His ſubjects, and the inhabitants 
of Burgundy and Lyonnois, nct being able to ſub- 
ſiſt without a mutual commerce, the war was very 
detrimental] to theſe two Provinces. 


Birth ofPrince 
Lewis. 


Truce for 


Aſtairs of While the war was carrying on in France, Eng- 
England. land injoyed a profound tranquillity thro the excel- 
8 . order eſtabliſhed in the government. In the 
p. 282. month of May *, Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 


Earlo March was made governor of Ireland, with a very exten- 
Governor of ſive authority, Policy required that, during the 
Ireland. King's minority, this Prince ſhould be removed 
trom the kingdom, on account of his right to the 
crown. Not that by his conduct he had given 
occaſion for any ſuſpicion : but it was not im- 
poſſible that, even withont his conſent, he might 
prove the cauſe of commotions, which the wile 
council would willingly prevent. He departed not 
before February or March of the year infuing. 


A ſubfidy The parliament, which met on the twentieth of 
granted. October, granted the King a ſubſidy to ſupport 
22 $ the war in F rance, where King Charles ſtill held 
Rym. Feed. his ground, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion 
Vol. X. between his ſtrength and that of his competitor. 

p. 310. It has been hinted in how extraordinary a man- 


Treaty about ner King Charles careſſed the Scots, and that the 
ſetting the 


maxims which thoſe people began to follow were in- 
my ag a tirely different trom * — hy had done while the 
ty. ib. p. 986. duke of Albany was regent. The duke of Gloce- 
ſter, and the council of England, perceiving the al- 

teration, which might prove very prejudicial to the 

King's affairs, decmed it requiſite to countermine 
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the ſchemes of King Charles, thro? means of the Hey. v 
Scotiſh king, who had been priſoner in England Ay' 142 
ever ſince 1408. To this purpoſe, they reſolved on — 

ſetting him at liberty, upon ſuch terms as ſhould | 
attach him to the intereſts of England: and this in 

fact was the ſole method could be taken effectual- 

ly to curb the Scotiſh nobility, who were in a man- 

ner unanimouſly bent on a downright rupture with 

the Engliſh. While the council were meditating 

how to procced without a too plain diſcovery ot 

their 3 a certain accident in Scotland ſaved 

them the trouble of making them the firſt advan- 

ces. | 

Murdac Stuart, regent of Scotland ſince the Buchanan. 
deceaſe of his father the duke of Albany, had three | 
ſons, all of very indifferent diſpoſitions, and who cre- 
ated him abundance of perplexity, becauſe he had 
neither capacity nor reſolution ſufficient to kcep 
them within the bounds of their duty. The 
youngeſt asking one day for a certain falcon, and 
being denied, wrung off its neck, tho' he knew it 
to be highly eſteemed by his father. This action 
convincing the regent how difficult it would be for 
him to govern the nation intruſted to his care, ſince 
his own children had fo little reſpect for him, he aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates, and propoſed a negociation 
with England, concerning their King's liberty. A 
motion ſo agreeable to the wiſhes both of nobles 
and people was received with joy and applaule : 
and, not to allow him leiſure to repent, embaſſa- 
dors were inſtantly nominated and impowered to 
negociate the affair. As the council of England 
then ſtood affected, theſe embaſſadors were moſt 
courteouſly received, and commiſſioners were im- 
mediately appointed to treat with them. The 
commiſſioners inſtructions were, that they ſhould Rym. Fai 
agree to King James's releaſe, on the ſubſequent '*: * 
conditions; viz. that the captive Prince ſhould pay 9 ©” 
to King Henry the lum of torty, or at leaſt of thir- 
ty- ſix thouſand marks, for his expenſes in England 
during his impriſonment : that a truce ſhould be 
made, during which neither of the two Kings ſhould 
aſſiſt the other's enemies. Moreover, they were 
ordered to intimate to the Scotiſh deputies, that 
it would be very proper, to marry their King 
to a Princeſs of the royal family in England. Bur 
the council wiſhed that, if poſſible, this motion 
ſhould come from the Scots. 

The firſt conference on this affair was held at Firlt conſe 
York, in the begining of September, and on theft” | 
renth of the ſame month the plenipotentiaries , 5c). 
agreed; That James ſhould have his liberty, and 
return to his dominions: That he ſhould pay, at 
certain limited times, the ſum of forty thouſand 
marks, and give hoſtages for ſecurity of payment. 

In the ſecond conference, held at London on the 
fourth of December, all particulars relating to the 
payment of the money, and the quality of the ho- 
ſtages, was ſettled. Then it was agreed, that the A match 
King of Scotland ſhould marry Joanna, ſiſter ofgre* 
the duke of Somerſet, and niece of the duke "3 cans and | 
Exeter and biſhop of Wincheſter. On account of anna of do. 
this marriage, wich was ſolemnized in the be- merſet. | 
gining of February next year, Henry, or the coun- p. 302,555 
cil in his name, abated ten thouſand of the torty 
thouſand marks the King of Scotland was to 
pay T. | 5 

Afairs being thus regulated, the embaſſadors of An'142+ 

both nations ſigned a ſeven years truce, «to com Trace 


a 5 ch. tween Sec. 
mence on the firſt of May, 1424; during which, fung and kg 


* John Beaufort, ſon of John marquis of Dorſet, ſon of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swinford, was not created duke of 


_ 


Somerſet, and earl of Kendale, till the twenty-firſt of Henry VI. Dugdale. Joanna is called in Rymer's F xd. ſiſter of the 


earl of Somerſet. 


Vol. X. p. 23. 


+ He inyaged to pay forty thouſand pounds in all; viz. ten thouſand marks within ſix months after his return into Scotland, 
And he delivered twenty-cight hoſtages, and the towns 
[bid. p. 307, 322, 320, 327, 333. 


and en thoufand marks every year afterwards, till the whole was paid. 


of Edinburg, Perth, Dundee, and Abendeen, as a iecurity. 


Cuch 
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le v. VI. each of the two Kings ingiged to prevent his 
1% 1424. ſbjects doing any damage to the other. Thus did 
1 —— James, by this treaty, bind himſelf indirectly to 
| recal his troops out of France, before the firlt of 
May. Ncvertheleſs, whether he neglected to ſend 
orders for their return, or, as is moſt likely, his 
gencrals found ſome pretext to evade them, theſe 
troops, as will be ſeen preſently, were ſtill there 
in Auguſt. All theſe negociations being ended, 
James was conducted to the borders, and ſet at 
liberty the begining of March. 
takes of A certain Engliſh hiſtorian aſſures us, that be- 
me Engliſh fore James left England, he, in Windſor caſtle, 
zitorians con- {wore fealty and did homage to young Henry for 
ceming the the whole kingdom of Scotland. It were to be 
33 wiſhed, that, in advancing a fact of ſuch impor- 
1 587. tance, and fo very improbable, this hiſtorian, who 
relates the very words of the oath and homage $, 
had diſcovered the fountain from whence it was 
drawn. It cannot be denied, that, ſince John Ba- 
liol, all the Kings of Scotland had conſtantly re- 
fuſed this homage. For we mult not reckon among 
the Kings Edward Baliol, who, to aſcend the 
throne of Scotland, had made himſelf ſlave of Eq- 
ward III. But not to aſcend ſo high for inſtances, 
it will ſuffice to remark, that Robert III, father of 
James, abſolutely refuſc doing homage to Hen- 
ry IV, and that ſince there had not been any treaty 
of peace between the two nations, but truces only, 
whereby nothing upon this head had been ſettled or 
ſtipulated ; ſo Jamcs was on the fame terms as the 
King his father had been: if therefore he did ho- 
mage to Henry VI, it mult have been by virtue 
of a new agreement; yet, in the inſtructions ol 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, it doth not appears they 
had any orders upon that point. The conventions 
of the plenipotentiarics, appointed to treat con- 
cerning King James's releaſe, make no mention of 
this homage, tho? they are very particular on mat- 
ters of far leſs moment: neither is there in the treaty 
of truce one ſyllable that way tending. To con- 
clude, in upwards of thirty ſeveral acts, extant in 
Rymer's collection, concerning the affairs negoct- 
ared in the years 1423 and 1424, between the Eng- 
{iſh and the Scots, there is not the leaſt hint allud- 
ing to any ſuch affairs. For all theſe reaſons, it 


- 
— 


ſmall town in the Iſle of France, fix leagues from IIE x. VI. 
Pontoiſe. | wok Ax' 1424 
On the other hand, Perrinet Craſſet, a Burgun- ww 
dian adventurer, ſurpriſed La Charité, a place of La Charite 
great importance, which might open to the Engliſh urpriſed 

a paſſage over the Loire, and inable them caſily to 
tranſport their arms beyond that river. 

The taking places by ſurpriſe was then ſo fre- 
quent, that it is ſtrange the daily examples render- 
ed not the governors more vighane, The duke of 
Bedford was extremely concerned to ſee that, as he 
promoted the execution of his project by taking the 
enemy's towns about Paris, others were ſurpriſed 
which retarded his deſigns. His ſcheme was, as I 
obſerved, to clear the northern provinces, and yet 
he could not accompliſh it ; having always his 
work to begin again. It was neceſſary, in order to Reaumon: 
purſue this project, to take Beaumont from the retaken. 
French, For that purpoſe, he opened the cam- 
pain in March, with an army ten thouſand ſtrong. 
Having reduced this place, he made himſelf ma- 
ſter, likewiſe in the Ifle of France, of ſeveral ca- 
itles whereby the Pariſians had been greatly in- 
commoded. 

While he was imployed in theſe trifling expedi- Ahe 
tions, he received intelligence, that Giraut, a cap- furpr 
tam of King Charles's party, had ſurpriſed Ivry, | 
on the frontiers of Normandy. He haſtily marched It is beſieged 
away towards thoſe quarters, and, not to allow the Þy the regent. 
French time to provide for its defenſe, laid ſiege Ponttrelet. 

N , J. Chartier. 
to the town in the begining of July. Giraut per- It capitulates. 
cciving he could not defend it, in his preſent con- Charles pre- 
dition, capitulated to ſurrender on the fifteenth of pares to re- 

Augult, if not relieved by that time. King Charles lieve Ivry. 
being loon informed of this capitulation, reſolved I. 
to relieve Ivry at any rate, and to imploy in that 
ſervice the new-come Scots and Italians. To theſe 
he joined about eleven thouſand men, drawn out of 
ſeveral provinces and gariſons; foreſeeing that 
without a great ſuperiority of forces, it would be 
very difficult to ſucceed in his deſign. Theſe forces, 
united made up a corps twenty thouſand ſtrong *, 
which in Maine was formed into an army: nor 
had King Charles ever one ſo numerous. It was 
the ear] of Buchan's place, as conſtable of France, 
to command in chief : but he thought proper to re- Earl of 


1 U 
French 
ile Ivry., 


may, in my opinion, be preſumed, that What is 


poſſeſſion. They verily believed, as many do ſtill, 
that rhis homage was due from the King of Scot- 
land; and accordingly they imagined that the go- 
vernment would not conſent to the captive-Ling's 
departure without obliging him to pay it. But, 
belide the reaſons which the King of Scotland had 
to refuſe this homage, the ſilence of the records, in 
the ſaid collection of the public acts, ſeems to me 
a clear demonſtration. The reader may look back 
to what has been ſaid on this ſubje& in the reign 
of Edward I, where the rights of the Engliſh and 
Scots were luſficiently explained. 
Beaumont While the King of Scotland's freedom was nego- 
taken by the ciating in England, the war was continued 1n 
2255 France with various ſucceſs. Early in the year, the 
elet. Prench by ſcalade carried, Beaumont ſur-Oyle, a 


ſign that honor to his father-in-law the earl of Douglaſs 


advanced by this hiſtorian, and by ſeveral others Douglaſs, to whom the King for that purpoſe ſent —— 8 
who have copied him, concerning the pretended | a patent, conſtituting him his Iieutenant-general of wang 7 
homage at Windſor, is the mere effect of their pre- | the whole kingdom, otherwiſe the conſtable could : 


not have been under his command, 

All the French nobles of Charles's party repair- ie does not 
cd to the army, in order to ſhare in the glory thinks fit to 
which was expected from this expedition. The attack the 
French begining to march, paſſed on the twelfth — aa 
of Auguſt, by the walls of Vernewl, a town in . 
Perche, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The next day, 
they came in ſight of the Engliſh army, which 
was advantageouſly intrenched before Ivry, Dou- 
glaſs had no ſooner viewed the enemy's camp, but he 
judged it impoſſible to be attacked, Altering there- 
tore his deſign on a ſudden, he inſtantly withdrew 
the way he came, and determined on the ſiege of 
Verneuil. He reckoned lie ſhould have time ſo to 
fortify his camp as to attend the Engliſh with ad- 


vantage; or, in caſe they would not venture to at- 


(ls 
ty 


Hall, fol. 86. Stow's Ann. p. 364- 


able to M. Rapin's account. Fol. 88 


/ 


$ « I James Stuart, Kyng of Scottes, ſhal be true and faithfull unto you, lorde Henry, by the grace of God, Kyng of Eng- 
« lande and France, the noble and ſuperiour lorde of the kyngdom of Scotlande, and unto you I make my fidelitie for 
« the ſame kyngdome of Scotlande, whiche I holde and claime to hold of you ; and I ſhal beare you my faithe and 
« fidelitie of liſe and lymme, and worldly honor againſt al men; and faithfully I ſhall knowledge, and ſhall do to you 
« ſervice due of the kyngdom of Scotlande aforeſaid, fo God help me and theſe holy evangeliſtes. Hollingſh. p. 587 


„p. Daniel ſays, it conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand men, half of whom were Scots. Vol. VI, p. 14. According 
to Hall, there were in it ſiſteen thouſand French and Bretons, and five thouſand Scots, which is more probable, and more agrec- 
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He v. VI. tack him, the reduction of Vernuil would make 
An?” 1424. the King ample amends for the loſs of Ivry. On 
W=r— his appearing betore Verneuil, the gariſon ſondly 
F. Daniel. imagined he was come from beating the Englith be- 
bd. nog tore Ivry ; taking it for granted that, with ſo great 
him. a ſupcriority, he would never return thus without 

action. In this belicf, which the French took care 


„0 
that the King's affairs were not to be reſtored He . 
without ſome great action; and, as there could A s I, 
not be a fairer opportunity of defeating the ene. wal 
my, to neglect it, woul l be b-traying the inter- 
« eſt of both King and kingdom!“ Notwith. 
ſtanding theſe reaſons, the conſtable and oldett 
captains were of the generaPs opinion. But the 


not to deſtroy *, they ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons, and Douglaſs gariſoned the place with 
French. 
The earl of Upon news of the march of the French, the carl 
Saliſbury of Salisbury haſtened to join the regent, with a 
re-inforces the thouſand men at arms, and two thouſand archers, 
— who arrived at the camp on the fourteenth: and 
thus was the Engliſh army increaſed to about fit- 
teen thouſand. | 
Ivry ſurren- On the fifteenth of Auguſt, Ivry opened her 
ders. gates to the befiegers, purſuant to the capitulation, 
[he regent and next day the regent marched away for Ver- 


4 neuil, where the French ſtill remained. Being ar- 
Biondi. rived within three miles of their camp, he ſent 


a herald to offer them battle: he alſo ordered 
him particularly to acquaint Douglaſs, * He was 
come to take arepatt with him 3” to which the 
Scotiſh earl replied, «© He ſhould find the cloth 
<« ready laid.” Naturally, it was the duke of 
Bedford's buſineſs to advance, ſince he was in queſt 


of the enemy: but being no ſtranger to the impe- | 
tuous humor of the French, he queſtioned not that, 
being ſuperior in number, they would not tail at-, 


tacking him, and therefore relolved to expect them. 
and reſolves For that purpoſe, he choſe a very advantageous 
to wait their , : | g f 
coming poſt for his camp, and for the field of battle a 
Hall. ground flanked by a hill, whereon he ſtationed two 
thouſand archers. He cauſed thoſe of his foremoſt 
ranks to ſupply themſelves with ſuch ſtakes or piles 
as the late King his brother had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed 


in the battle of Azincourt : which he did the bet 


ter to reſiſt the fury of the French cavalry, among 
In this poſture, he 


whom were alt the nobility. 
waited the enemy's motions, ſtill truſting they 


contrary party were fully bent on their point. Nar- 
bonne, their head, quitting che council, ordered his Narbonne 
banner to be diſplayed, and prepared to advance to- U Don. 
Wards the enemy. Thoſe who concurred with Bu tm 
him in his ſentiments did the like, and were joined * TY 
by all the volunteers of the army. Douglaſs waz Lall 
higlily inraged at this diſobedience : but neither his 
nor the conſtable's authority could prevail with 

them to deſiſt. Had he becn at home, he woul( 
doubtleſs have left them to reap the fruits of their 
temerity : but being in a forcign country, he was 
apprehenſive he ſhould be taxed with cowardiſe, or 

with having voluntarily ſuffered part of his troops 

to periſh. Beſide, the number of the difobedieut 
continually increaſing, he faw himſelf compelled, 

thoꝰ not without the utmoſt indignation, to march 

with the reſt of the army. When thoſe who had 

; alvanced found their example imitated, they rea- 

dily left the conduct of the army to general Dou- 

glaſs, congratulating each other on their having 
conquered his obſtinacy. Mean while, in ſpite of 

all that generals care, his troops were in ſuch dit. 

order and confuſion, with the haſte they made leſt 

ſo aſſured a victory ſhould eſcape them, that when 

they came in ſight of the Engliſh, they were in a 
manner quite out of breath: nevertheleſs they p. Daniel 
immediately fell on, without regarding thole wh Battle of 
were for reſting a while before they ingaged. Thie Vemeul. 
Italians, being expoſed to the arrows of the two 9 
thouſand archers on the hill, were the firſt who 

took to flight, The French. and Scots behaved 
better, but had to deal with ſoldiers inured to war, 

and not caſily daunte!, In a word, the leaders 


. hnding tlur attack unſucceſsful, and themſelves 


would be fo imprudent as to attack him in this, liable to perpetual diſhionor, and ſome even juſtly 


poſt ; nor was he deceived in his expectation. 


OO in the Engliſh camp, called a council of war. He 
ie French * as : 
councit - of. . - ceprefentedl; ** Thar the duke of Bedford, inſtead 
war, « of advancing, deſigned to fight with advantage, 
« on a ground choſen by himſelt; and therctore it 
« was not at all proper to attack him 1n that 
&« place, That the danger the King's affairs would 
« be in was of ſuch conſequence, that he was of 
opinion they ought not to venture on a battle: 
« that however ſhould it be agreed there was 
« a neceſſity of fighting, it was moſt adviſable 
« for them to chuſe ſome commodious ſtation, and 
ce there expect the enemy, in order not to ingage 
« till ſuch precautions were taken as would in tome 
«« meaſure warrant ſucceſs.” This advice, eſpeci- 
ally as it came from a foreigner, was, by lome of 
rhe council, judged to be a too great excels of pru- 
dence. Amidſt the debates, a party was formed 
againſt the general, headed by Aymeri, viſcount 
Narbonne. This nobleman repreſented, “ that 
if, with ſuch a ſuperiority, a battle was avoided, 
the reputation of the King's arms would be ir- 
reparably loſt: that by this cowardiſe, the troops 
«© would be ſo terrified, there would be no 
«« poſlibility to lead them againſt enemies who were 
« avoided when they ought to have been attacked: 


The carl of Douglaſs having perſonally viewed 


tearing ex-mplary puniſhment, prefered a glorious 
death to a ſhameſul retreat. The earl of Douglaſs, Hall 
the ear] of Buchan, Narbonne, Ventadour, Gra- 
ville, Rambouillet being flain, and many others ot 


the 1nolt conſiderable wounded, there was ſcarce a 


general left to lead the ſoldiers to the charge: 10 

the whole army was utterly routed, and hotly pur- 

ſued: and then, as it uſually happens on ſuch occa- 

ons, was made the greateſt laughter. The Ita. 

lians, upon a falle information that their friends had 

the advantage, returning, met the victorious If.ng- 

liſh, who flew a conſiderable number. All thot: 

foreign troops would infallibly have been cut off, 

had not the night's approach put a ſtop to the ar- 

dor of the conquerors. Of the French and Scots 

more than five thouſand ꝶ lay dead on the ſpot, be- 

de a great number of wounded and priſoners. 
Among the Jatter were the marſhal de la Fayette 

and Gaucour. The young duke of Alenſon, who The youne 
had behaved molt gallantly, was found among the duke of 
dead, with ſome remains of life, and was, thro' um A 
the extraordinary care the regent cauſed to be taken mM” 

of him, cured of his wounds: but the recovery of 

his liberty coſt him very dear, as will appear in the 

ſequel. The Engliſh loſt ſixteen or ſeventeen hun- 

dred of their braveſt ſoldiers. Auguſt the ſcven- 

teenth, which was the day ſucceeding this action, 


— 


— 


* The French told the gariſon, that they had diſcomfited and ſlain all the Engliſh army, and the regent, with a ſmall 

number, had ſaved himſelf by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. Whereupon the inhabitants of Verneuil giving (as Hall expreſſes it) 
too light credit to the French fablers, opened their gates to them. Hall, fol. 88. 
+ By the report of Montejoy, French king at arms, and the Engliſh heralds then preſent, there were ſlain, of French and 
Scots, nine thouſand ſeven hundred, and of the Engliſh, two thouſand one hundred. 'I'wo hundred gentlemen, beſide many 
common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. This battle, which M. Rapin places on the ſixteenth ot Auguſt, is ſaid by Hall tv 
have been tought on the twenty-ſeventh of that month. Ibid, fol. 90. - 
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the regent inveſted Vernueil, where Rambure com- 


ſelf a conſiderable while, had he been well ſtored 
with proviſions: but that want, and perhaps the 


furrenders to conſternation the gariſon was in, did, on the third 


the Engliſh. 


day, compel him to a ſurrendry. In Verneuil was 
found all the baggage of the French, Scotiſh and 
Italian generals, with money deſigned for payment 
of their army. As they entered the town, the 


Kabonne's Engliſh met the corpſe of viſcount Narbonne, car- 


body hung on ry ing to be interred ; and, on account of his havin 


a gibbet. 


Commotion at 


been one of the duke of Burgundy's aſſaſſines, wok 
his body and hung it on a gibbet. : 
After the battle of Verneuil, the regent intruſt- 


Parisappeaſed ed the army to the earl of Saliſbury's care, and 


Hall. 


galisbury re- 
duces Maine. 


Hall. 


A favorable 


event for 
Charles. 


The affair of 


Hainault. 


ſanne, and diverſe other places. 


rihle conſternation. 


by the regent- poſted to Paris, where certain mutineers attempted 


to raiſe a ſedition, in a belief that he could not 
fail of being defeated by the French. This com- 
motion was appeaſed by the death of à few of its 
authors: however, it convinced the regent, that he 


ought not to be over confident of the Pariſians at- 


fection, except he was always in a condition to keep 
them in awe. | 

The earl of Salisbury finding himſelf ſtrong 
enough to make ſome conſiderable attempt, entered 
Maine “, and beſieged Mans, capital of the pro- 
vince, and one of the beſt fortreſſes in France. The 
governor made a long and moſt reſolute defenſe; 
but at length, deſpairing of relief, he capitulated. 
After the reduction of Mans, the Engliſh general 
inveſted La Fertèé Bernard, another place in the 
fame province, which could not caſily be carried by 
force, on account of its ſituation. While part of 
his troops held this town blocaded, he over-ran the 
reſt of the province, and poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Su- 
He finiſhed this 
glorious campain, and the intire conqueſt of 
Maine, with taking La Ferte Bernard, which 
ſuſtained a blocade of four months. 

The defeats of Crevant and Verneuil had thrown 
King Charles's troops and all his towns into a ter- 
Had not winter been ſo near, 
the Engliſh would, very probably, have puſhed 
their conqueſts farther. But this delay which the 
ſcaſon afforded King Charles, would have only re- 
tarded his ruin a few months, had not a favorable 
and ritoſt unexpected event allowed him a little 
breathing-rime: I mean the quarrel between the 
dukes of Gloceſter and Brabant, wherein the duke 
of Burgundy was likewiſe ingaged. It may be 
truly ſaid, that this affair cauted the Engliſh to loſe 
the fatal moment which, in all probability, was to 
determine the fall of the houſe of Valois, and ren- 
der them maſters of all France. This will plainly 
appear in the ſequel : but it will firſt be requiſite to 
give a ſuccinct account of the riſe of this quarrel, 
which proved fo fatal to England. 

William of. Bavaria, the laſt count of Hainault, 
had, by his counteſs Margaret, daughter of Philip 
le Hardy duke of Burgundy, only a daughter na- 
med Jaquelina, who had been married to John ſe- 
cond fon of Charles VI. John being Dauphin by 
the demiſe of Lewis his elder brother, died at Com 
peigne in 1416, and Jaquelina remained a widow 
at her Father's houle. he count her father dying 
ſoon after, ſhe became heireſs of his dominions, | 
containing Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Frieſ- 
land. Such a noble inheritance could not tail at- 
tracting the addreſſes of many Princes: but the 
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eyes on her nephew John duke of Brabant, and 
prevailed with her daughter to marry him. This 
marriage proved unfortunate. The new. married 
couple ſoon differed, for reaſons foreign to our hi- 
ſtory T. Their quarrel grew to that height, that 
Jaquelina at laft cauſed herſelf to be run away with, 
by a party of Engliſh cavalry, who conveyed her 
to London. I have obſerved in the foregoing 
reign, that this fact was not committed without 
King Henry Vth's knowledge, and even conſent: 
it is very likely that Monarch had then ſome 
thoughts of matching Jaquelina with the duke of 
Gloceſter. 5 | | | 

On this Princeſs's arrival in England, ſhe. began 
to think of annulling her marriage with the duke 
of Brabant, To that effect, ſhe applied to the 


| antt-pope Benedict XIII, who, tho depoſed by 


the council of Piſa, obſtinately perſiſted in retain- 
ing his title and dignity. This would-be Pope, 
overjoycd at being addreſſed to, nulled Jaquelina's 


marriage, and authorized her to re-marry: but 


whether Henry V dreaded difobliging the duke of 
Burgundy, who was the duke of Brabant's couſin- 
german, or looked on it as a too notorious irregu- 
larity to uſe the diſpenſation of a Pope whom he 
himſelf acknowledged not tor ſuch, he haſtened not 
the concluſion of the projected marriage. 

Henry dying in the interim, the duke of Gloceſter 
Judged it bchoved him not to deter any longer a mar- 
riage, from whence he hoped to reap very great ad- 
vantages. He eſpouſed ] mh worms either in the very 


of Hainault l. However this be, the duke had no 
ſooner conſummated his marriage, but he thought 
of means to take poſſeſſion of his ducheſs's domini- 
ons, then in the hands of the duke of Brabant. 
Mean while, the duke of Burgundy foreſecing that 
this third marriage of Jaquelina might create a 
war between the two Princes her huſbands, had a 
conference on that fubject with the duke of Bedford, 
at Amiens, and afterwards another at Paris, in 
December 1423. 
of this affair ſhould be left to the Pope, as the 
proper judge of ſuch caſes. The duke of Brabant 
approved of the expedient, as being very ſenſible 
there was no ſufficient reaſon to induce the court of 
Rome to annul his marriage: but the duke of Glo- 
ceſter rejected it, proteſting however, that he was 
ready to conſent to a reaſonable accommodation. 
Mean time, he made preparations to ſupport his 
pretenſions, while his brother, the duke of Bed- 


France. At length, in October 1424, he paſſed 
over with his ducheſs to Calais, attended by a body 
of troops five thouſand ſtrong. There he continued 
till towards the middle of November. 


tirely in the duke of Brabant's intereſt, no altera- 
tion was made in his good underſtanding with the 
Engliſh. He ſtill hoped the duke of Gloceſte 
would deſiſt from his claim; and the more, 
as he perceived his brother, the duke of Bedford, 
did his utmoſt to perſuade him ſo to do. The ar- 
rival of the Engliſh troops at Calais alarmed him 


not, being ſtill ignorant they were deſigned againſt 


PX 3 . 


2 * 


LY 1. 


* At the head of twelve thouſand men. Hall. fol. 91. 
+ The duke of Brabant was a weak and infirm Prince ; 
P. Daniel Hiſt. France. Vol. VI. p. 18. 


F Hall places it in the firſt year of Henry VI, and ſays, 
ed by the nobility, and abhorred by the clergy, fol. 84 
|| Holland, Zealand, &c. Rymer's Fæd. Vol. X. p. 279. 


8 


— 


whereas Jaqueline had a courage and genius uncommon in her ſex. 


it was not only wondered at by the common people, but alſo deteſt- 


3 the 


619 


counteſs her mother, being deſirous to procure this Hen. VI. 
rich mateh for a Prince of her own family, caſt her Ax 
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year 1422, or at leaſt in the begining of 1423 F ; for Rym. Fed, 
a petition in Rymer's Fœdera is extant, bearing date Vol. X. 
the ſeventh of March, 1423, wherein he is ſtiled earl P 279. 


— 


They agreed, that the deciſion Monſtrelet. 


ford, was triumphantly proſccuting the war in Monſtrelet. 


Notwithſtanding the duke of Burgundy was in- The duke of 


comes to the 
duke of Bed- 
T ford at Paris. 
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He marries 
Bona d' Ar- 
tois. 


The duke of 
Gloceſter poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf 
of Hainault. 
Hall. 
Monſtrelet. 
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the duke of Brabant : nay, to all appearance, they 
were ſent from England to re-inforce the regent 3 
and therefore, during the duke of Gloceſter's ſtay 
at Calais, Philip was at Paris, partaking of the 
diverſions and entertainments made by the regent, 
on account of his glorious campain. At his re- 
turn to Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond nuptials 
with the lady Bona d' Artois, widow of his uncle 
Philip count de Nevers. She was ſiſter of count 
d' Eu, then priſoner in England, and half-ſiſter of 
count de Clermont, the duke of Bourbon's eldeſt 
ſon. 

While this marriage was ſolemnizing at Dijon, 
the duke of Gloceſter departed from Calais, and, 
with Jaquelina his wife, marched towards Hai- 
nault. He paſſed thro? part of the duke of Bur- 
gundy's dominions, without ſuffering his troops to 
commit any diforder, and came betore Bouchain, 
which ſet open her gates to him. Soon after, all 
the other towns of Hainault ſubmited, and ſwore 


The duke of fealty to him and the ducheſs: whereupon the duke 


Burgnndy 
prepares to 
aid the duke 
ot Brabant. 


Cotton's Abr. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Death of the 
earl ot March. 
The duke of 
Vork his heir. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


of Burgundy ordered de Ligny, and PIſle-Adam, 
to draw an army together with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, and join count de St. Pol, the duke of 
Brabant's brother, who was then at Bruſſels, making 
preparations for the aſſiſtance of the duke his bro- 
ther. But, before we proceed in this affair, it will 
be neceſſary to cloſe the account of the occurrences 
of the year 1424, with what was tranſacted in 
England. 

John Mortimer *, uncle of Edmund earl of 
March, having been ſome time priſoner in the 
tower, was charged with attempting his eſcape, in 
order to excite a commotion in Wales. The 
government gave out, that his deſign was to 
make his nephew the earl of March King, and, 
in caſe he refuſed, to proclaim himſelf. Whether 
his crime was proved, or it was judged proper to 
get rid of a perſon who, if he had eſcaped, might 
have done miſchief, he was ſentenced to death and 
accordingly executed. 

Nor was he long ſurvived by the earl of March 
his nephew. He died in Ireland towards the cloſe 
of this year, without iſſue. By his demiſe, the 
title of earl of March, and his right to the crown 
of England, from which he was excluded by. the 
election of Henry IV, devolved on his nephew, 
Richard duke of York, ſon of his ſiſter Ann and 


of the earl of Cambridge, ' beheaded at Southamp- 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. X. p. 


342. 


AN' 1425. 
Sad ſtate of 
K. Charles's 
affairs. 

P. Daniel. 


ton in 1415. All the Engliſh hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly affirm this Prince, then under age, not yet 
to have borne the title of duke of York, which, 
according to them, was not confered on him *till 
the parliament of Leiceſter in 1426. But we find 
in Rymer's Fœdera, that he is ſtiled duke of York, 
in a certain act hearing date twenty-ſixth of Fe- 
bruary + 1425, that is, thirteen months before 
the parliament of Leiceſter, where he was only 
knighted, | | 

Early in the year 1425, King Charles's affairs 
were in a molt wretched ſituation. The battles of 
Crevant and Verneuil had robbed him of his troops 
and belt generals: nor had he either meney or cre- 
dit. Flis revenues being all mortgaged, he found 


himſelf utterly incapacitated from bringing an army 
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| 


into the field. The dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne 
the two moſt powerful vaſſals of the crown, were in 
ſtrict union with the Engliſh. His brother-in-law 
the King of Sicily, had juſt loſt Maine, and could 
ſcarcely preſerve the remnant of his dominions. 


Hex, VI. 


An? 1425. 


hn a 


'The King of Scotland, ancient ally of France, had 


concluded a truce with the Engliſh, which tied up his 
hands, and prevented his ſupplying him with any 
ſuccors. Reduced to theſe lamentable circum- 
ſtances, he found himſelf in a manner driven be- 
yond the Loire, without hopes of being any longer 
able to keep the towns he yet poſſeſſed in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris: to all which was added, the juſt 
apprehenſion of ſoon beholding the enemy's armies 
in Berry, Languedoc, and Dauphine. . The Eng- 
liſh no longer ſtiled him otherwiſe than count de 
Ponthieu, or, by way of deriſion, King of 
Bourges. 


| Certainly, had the duke of Gloceſter expreſſed a The affairs of 
like zeal for the intereſts of the King his nephew, Hai 


as he did for his own, and furniſhed the duke of 
Bedford with thoſe forces and monies which he im- 
ployed againſt the duke of Brabant, it may rea- 
ſonably be preſumed that France would have been 
utterly ruined : never would it have been in Charles's 
1 to wreſt from the Engliſh that conqueſt. 

his was the critical minute which that nation 
ſhonld not have ſuffered to eſcape. They were, as 
we may ſay, juſt at the concluſion of a war which 
had laſted ten years ſucceſſively, and which, in all 
probability, was, anſwerably to their wiſhes, on 
the point of terminating in ſecuring the Gallic 
crown to the Kings of England. All this the duke 


nault. 


of Bedford perfectly well comprehended. He never Hall. 


ceaſed ſolliciting his brother to improve ſo favorable 
a juncture, and defer the execution of his deſigns 
"till a more convenient ſeaſon, when he might even 
imploy the whole united force of France and Eng- 
land. But his remonſtrances were far from being 
ſufficient to divert this ambitious Prince from an en- 
terpriſe which promiſed him the poſſeſſion of four 
of the faireſt and moſt opulent provinces in the Ne- 
therlands. He was a younger brother, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Engliſh rhrone, ſuppoſing the King 
his nephew ſhould die iſſueleſs, appertained not to 
himſelt, but to his brother previouſly. This con- 
ſideration created in him a belief that he ought not 
to let ſlip this opportunity which would raiſe him 
above the rank ot a ſubject, and was not likely to 
offer again: but, at the ſame time, he cauſed the 
duke his brother to loſe that of compleating the 
conqueſt of France. The great number of gari- 
ſons unavoidably kept up in that realm, where 
was neither town nor caſtle but what was fortified, 


quite drained the Engliſh army: and thus the duke 


regent, not receiving any ſupplies by reaſon of the 


unhappy diverſion of Hainault, was no more able 


than King Charles to bring an army into the field. 


This 1s the real cauſe why, during the year 1425, 
the war was in a manner quite diſcontinued in France, 
and no conſiderable conqueſt made on either ſide. 


We left the duke of Gloceſter maſter of Hainault, Sequelofthe 


and the duke of Burgundy preparing to rob him 
of his prey. In Burgundy's orders to his generals 
tor levy ing forces, he ſet forth, that having agreed 


— 


Mr. Rapin erroneouſly calls this fir John Mortimer, the earl of March's brother. According to Dugdale, the genealogy ſtands 
thus: Edmund Mortimer, third earl of March, married Philipa, daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward 
III, and by her had, 1. Roger; 2. Edmund, who married Glendour's daughter; 3. John, priſoner in the tower, and executed 
3 Henry VI. the ſaid Roger dying in Ireland, 22 Richard II, left, 1. Edmund, ſent into Ireland by Henry IV, and kept pri- 
0 


ner in the caſtle of Trim, till he died iſſueleſs in 3 Henry VI, 1424. 


2. Roger, who died young. 3. Ann, wife of Richard 


of Coninsburg, earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of Edmund de Langley duke of Vork, fiſth ſon of Edward III; he was beheaded 
at Southampton, 1415, leaving a ſon, Richard duke of York, and heir to his uncle Edmund Mortimer earl of March. Hence 
it is plain, fir John Mortimer was not brother, as M. Rapin ſays, but uncle to Edmund ear} of March, who died this year 
1424 in Ireland. The tranſaction, mentioned here by M. Rapin, happened in February this year,” the parliamenit then ſitting. 


dee Stow's annals. p. 265. Cot. Abr. p. 508. 
Not the fifth of that month, as M. Rapin has it. 
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Hzn. VI. with the duke of Bedford on a ſure expedient to ter- 
An' 1425. minate the quarrel, it was accepted by the duke of 
Brabant, but rejected by the duke of Gloceſter. 
The Engliſh prince coming to the knowledge of 
what the duke of Burgundy had thus affirmed, wrote 
him a letter, dated from Mons, January the tweltth, 
1424-5, wherein he taxed him with having report- 
ed what was NOT TRUE. The duke of Burgundy 
provoked at this affront, returned a moſt abuſive 
reply. He flatly gave him the LIE; and offered 
to make good his aſſertion in ſingle combat, and 
to take the duke of Bedford for judge. The duke 
of Gloceſter accepted the challenge, and appointed 
St. George's day for the combat. Several other 
bitter letters paſſed between them, but of no conſe- 
quence to what I have farther to advance. 
While theſe two princes were thus reviling each 
che Bra- other, count de St. Pol, the duke of Brabant's bro- 
banters. ther, beſieged the ſmall town of Braine in Hainault, 
Monſtrelet. defended by two hundred Engliſh. After no very 
Sw. vigorous reſiſtance, the gariſon capitulating, the 
Brabanters violated the articles, cut in pieces the 
Engliſh, and fired the town. 
Mean while, as the duel of the dukes of Burgun- 


— 


Braine taken 


ruce be- 


tween 3 dy and Gloceſter was of courſe to decide the main 
— .. diſpute between Gloceſter and Brabant, it was judg- 
Prabant. ed requiſite to agree on a truce, in expectation of 
Gloceſter re- the ſucceſs of that deciſive combat. On ſigning the 
turns to Eng- truce, the duke of Gloceſter returned to inked 
land. He would have carried over with him his ducheſs, 
Hall but thoſe of Mons ſo warmly urged his leaving her 


with them that he could not withſtand their inſtan- 
ces : he however obliged the magiſtrates to take a 
ſolemn oath to defend her, even to the utmoſt ha- 
zard of their lives againſt all perſons whomſoever “. 
Charles takes While the war of France was held as we may 
advantage of ſay in ſuſpenſe by the affair of Hainault, Charles 
— — took meaſures to improve this favorable diverſion. 
. Daniel In a grand council, which he aſſembled to delibe- 
rate on the poſture of his affairs, it was unanimouſ- 
ly agreed, that he had remaining but one way to 
extricate himſelf from his preſent unhappy ſituation: 
and that was, to offer the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne a carte blanche, in order to win them 
from the Engliſh. The firſt had openly broke 
with the duke of Gloceſter : the tecond might be 
gained by his brother count de Richemont, who had 
great influence over him, and was alſo highly in- 
ſenſed againſt the duke of Bedford. This was a 
juncture in no wiſe to be neglected. On the other 
hand, Bona d' Artois, - the duke of Burgundy's new 
ducheſs, being a native of France, and half: ſiſter 
to count de Clermont, King Charles's zealous par- 
tiſan ſhe would, in all probability, willingly mdea- 
vor to gain the duke her ſpouſe. : 
He gains The reſolution being then taken to make trial of 
{ count de Ri- theſe two means, Charles privately ſent to count 
ciemont, and de Richemont, truſty agents, whoſe diſcourſe to 
his means hi 8 & 3 
the duke of him ran on the King's extraordinary eſteem for him; 
Bretagne, inſinuating withal, that he had often ſaid, he would 
Monſtrelet. deem himſelf invincible could he but have him at 
the head of his army. This was attacking the ſaid 
prince in his moſt ſenſible part. As he had a high 
opinion of his own merit, it gave him no ſmall 
pleaſure to ſee King Charles offer him a poſt ſcorn- 
tully refuſed him by the duke of Bedford. How- 
ever, well knowing that thoſe whom he heard thus 
diſcourſing were ſent only to feel his pulſe, he con- 
tented himſelf with returning a civil anſwer to their 
compliments, and artfully intimating, that he want- 
ed not inclination to ſerve their maſter. 
This firſt ſtep taken, Charles ſent to him the 
Queen dowager of Sicily his mother-in-law, with 
Tannegui du Charel, and impowered them to offer 


him the Conſtable's ſword. This high charge had He x. VI. 
been vacant ever ſince the death of the earl of Bu- Ax' 1425. 


chan, ſlain in the battle of Vetnevil. The Queen 
of Sicily and du Chiatel found the count as well diſ- 

poſed as poſſible to imbrace the projected change. 

His heart was full of rancor againſt the duke of 
Bedford, and being exceſſively haughty and vindic- 

tive, he pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of find- | 
ing opportunity to revenge his contempt : and there- Conditions 
tore, without much ſollicitation, he accepted the exacted by 
King's offer, with great demonſtration of acknow- . 2 
ledgment, promiſing withal to ingage the duke his | 
brother to eſpouſe his intereſt. He nevertheleſs 
demanded two conditions, without which he pro- 

teſted he could not accept the honor intended him 

by his majeſty, or any how ingage himſelf with re- 

gard to the duke his brother. Firſt, that Louvet 

and d Avaugour, chiet authors of the Pontievrean 
conſpiracy, ſhould be expelled the court. Second- 

ly, that the duke of Burgundy ſhould conſent to 

the propoſed affair. His reaſon, with regard to 

this laft condition, was becauſe he had by oath in- 

gaged himſelf with the duke of Burgundy, in the 

treaty of Amiens. He had not the ſame ſcruple 

with reſpe& to the duke of Bedford, tho' he was 

no leſs ingaged with him than with the duke of 
Burgundy : but paſſion often makes one and the 

lame thing appear with two different faces, accor: 

ding to the perſons with whom we are concerned. 

The Queen and du Chitel heſitated not to aſſure 

him thar the King would comply with his demands : 
whereupon he repaired to Tours, where Charles 

took care to flatter his vanity with all poſſible 
honors and carefſes. Nevertheleſs the count fail- 

ed not ſtanding firm to his previous demands, 

nor telling the King flatly, that he could ingage 
himſelf in his ſervice only on the two propoſed 
conditions. The King gave him hopes of his 
granting him the firſt, without however fixing the 

time; and as to the ſecond, was contented that he 

ſhould diſcourſe the duke of Burgundy in order to 

the obtaining his conſent. He took likewiſe this 
opportunity of ſending to the duke of Burgundy 

the biſhops of Puy and Chartres, with inſtructi- 

ons to ſound him, whether there was any way to 
diſingage him from the King of England. 

Notwithſtanding the duke of Burgundy was The duke of 
highly irritated againſt the duke of Gloceſter, he Burgundy leſs 
ſeemed not ſo well diſpoſed towards accommo- —_— 
dating differences as Charles and his council expect- te Charges 
ed. The murder of the duke his father not being VII. 
yet ſufficiently effaced from his mind, he ſhewed 
himſelf extremely averſe to a reconciliation. Ne- 
verthelets, preſſed by the King's agents, who in- 
deavored to excuſe their maiter by caſting the 
blame on his evil counſellors: he replied ; * the 
King ſhould therefore diſmiſs thoſe pernicious 
« counſellors, and then it would be time to talk of 
e agreement”. This was a ſufficient intimation, 
that he was not quite inexorable, particularly as 
he readily conſented that count de Richemont ſhould 
accept of the conſtable's ſword. 1 

It ſeems as if King Charles had ſome reaſon to The King's 
congratulate himſelf on this his good fortune. — 7 — a- 

It was in his own power to gain the duke of bout his . 
Bretagne; and moreover, he had hopes that the 


duke of Burgundy was not proof againſt a reaſon- 


able ſatis faction. However, the terms impoſed on 


him threw him into great perplexity. To procurè p. Daniel. 


theſe advantages, he muſt part with his two chief Du Tillet. 


miniſters, favorites and confidents, viz. Lannegui 


lu Chitel, who actually killed the duke of Bur- Chitel deſires 


Zundy, and Louvet, preſident of Provence, whom 1 to re- 
the duke of Bretagne conſidered as author of the 


„ —— Y * 


. ® Hall, fol. 93, as that he alſo leſt with her, as a guard, two thonſand Engliſh. 
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Boox X11 


Hex. VI. Pontievrean conſpiracy. Du Chatel faved him part 
An” 1425. of the trouble it would have been to him to make 


2 — this facrifice. He threw himfelt at his feet, intreat- 
ing him, in reward of his ſervices, to give him 
leave to retire, ſince his preſence at court could 
not for the future but be detrimental to fo good a 


maſter. It was with extreme reluctance that the 


King granted his requeſt 3 nor could he ſoon bring 

himſelf to a reſolution. Mean while, preſſed by 

the continual inſtances of a faithful ſervant, who 

ſollicited his diſmiſſion purely to give him a freſh 

roof of his zeal, he at duh fuffered him to retire. 

| ew favorites are to be met with who thus prefer their 
Louvet tries maſter's benefit to their own intereſt. Louvet, who 
to keep his was not ſo diſintereſted, thought himſelf not oblige dto 
185 follow this example. Could he but have kept 


himſelf in his poſt, he would gladly have done it, 


even at the expenſe of whatever advantages the King 
could hope from an alliance with the duke of Bre- 


tagne. 

Charles can- Than while count de Richemont, not in the leaſt 
* 9 on doubting that the King would perſorm his promiſe 
Tower: With regard to Louvet, came to him at Tours, 
p. Daniel, where he received the conſtable's ſword “, on the 
ſeventh of March, 1425. He had promiſed to 

win the duke of Bretagne from England; but, as 

he ſtill faw Louvet and d' Avaugour about the 

King, was not in haſte to perform his ingagement. 

Charles made no great difficulty of ſacrifiſing to 

him the latter: but Louvet's footing at court was 

on a ſurer foundation. Beſide his being greatly be- 

loved by the-King, one of his daughters, wite of 

baron de Joyeuſe, ſhared Charles's heart with Ag- 

nes Sorel, who began to appear at court as a fa- 

vorite, Wherefore, to gain the duke of Bretagne, 

Charles ſaw himſelf forced to diſmiſs a beloved mi- 

niſter and highly to mortify a miſtreſs : all which 

perplexed him not a little. On the other hand, Lou- 

vet imployed his utmoſt efforts to ruin the con- 

ſtable in his maſter's favor. He repreſented to him, 

with what haughtineſs he had impoſed conditions 

on his ſovereign, as if he had been his equal, and 

urged its being conſidered as a favor that he was 

pleaſed to accept of the higheſt military dignity in 

the realm, which is that of conſtable of France. 

In ſhort, he fo well knew how to manage his ma- 

ſter, that Charles, who was naturally obſtinate, de- 

'- termined on retaining his miniſter, whatever might be 

the event, 

He is forced The conſtable, finding himſelf treated diſingenu- 
from court by ouſly, reſolved, even in ſpite of the King himſelf, to 
the conſtable. ruin Louvet. For that purpoſe knowing the mini- 
ſter was not beloved by the court-grandees, he ſo 

caballed with them that a combination was formed 

to remove him from about the King's perſon. Be- 


ing ſecure of the ſucceſs of his project, he with-| 


drew without taking leave, and ſent to acquaint the 
King, That he would never more ſet foot in his 
court ſo long as Louvet was there”. Charles, 
little "_— his retreat, ſtill perſiſted in the 
reſolution of keeping his miniſter. But when he 
perceived that, by degrees, all his principal nobles 


retired to their governments, on diverſe pretexts; 


that they retuſed to receive. his orders; and that he 
had but two or three towns remaining, which he 
could call really his own, he was convinced that 
he muſt determine either on parting with Louvet, 


. . - 5 
or with his kingdom. He was even not free from Hx x y 
apprehenſions that the conſtable would deliver the Ay ' l 
duke of Bretagne's places to the Engliſh: and in — 2 
concluſion, he was compelled, tho with excel. 
five reluctance, to diſmiſs his miniſter, who had till 
credit, enough to procure his creature de Giac to be 
received in his room. | 

This done, the conſtable was for returning to The qu: 
court; but Charles was ſo inſenſed againſt him, Bretagne d. 
that he would not be prevailed on to ſuffer him to homage ty 
approach his preſence : however, the ſtate of his 2 | 
affairs at length obliged him to admit his apology. PD, ey 
The conſtable, content with having accompliſhed "RO 
his deſigns, performed his promiſe concerning the 
duke his brother, and brought him to Saumur, 
where he did homage to the King. | 
While count de Richemont was raifing diſtur- Quarrel he. 
bances in the court of King Charles, King Henry tween the 
injoyed not greater tranquillity. I have already duke of Cl. 
hinted how little friendſhip was between the duke On _—_ 
of Gloceſter, and his uncle the biſhop of Winche- cher * 
ſter. To whichſoever of the parties the fault may _ 
be imputed, neither of them neglected any oppor- 
tunity of vexing each other. The Hainault expe- 
dition furniſned the prelate with one, which he well 
knew how to improve. When the undertaking was 
propoſed in council, he ſtrenuouſly. oppoſed it, and 
evidently demonſtrated how detrimental it might 
prove to the King's affairs. But tho' on this occa- 
ſion, he was in the right, the duke of Gloceſter | 
had intereſt enough to have it approved. He de- 
parted with a mind imbittered againſt his uncle, 
and with a reſolution of being revenged whenever 
he found any favorable occaſion. 

Hiſtorians do not inform us how the government 
was ſettled during the duke of Gloceſter's abſence, 
which was of about a year's continuance $. Very 


probably, the biſhop of Wincheſter had the greateſt 


ſhare m it, and made uſe of this advantage to cre- 
ate his enemy many vexations: ſome even affirm 
that this prelate's whole procedure tended to deprive 
his ſaid nephew of the proteorſhip in order to ob- 
tain it for himſelf. 

The duke being returned to England, about 
1425, this quarrel was kindled afreſh, with exceſſive 
animoſity on both ſides. One day as the duke went 
to the tower, the governor, ſir Richard Woodville, 
inſtigated by the biſhop of Wincheſter, denied him 
entrance. 'The protector, who was extremely high- 
ſpirited and choleric, ufed certain very outrageous 
expreſſions concerning that prelate, and proceeded 
even to menaces. In a word, the quarrel was carri- 
ed fo far, that they both began to arm their friends, 
either to attack or defend. The duke of Coimbra, Hall. 
Prince of Portugal, then in England ＋, and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, labored towards their 
reconciliation. One hiſtorian aſſerts, that the bi- Monſtrelet 
ſhop of Wincheſter was obliged to take ſanctuary 
in the tower, and that five or ſix of his attendants 
were killed by the duke's people. But this is not 


very probable, ſince, in their mutual complaints 


laid before the inſuing parliament, there is not the 
leaſt mention of any ſuch matter. > 


The prelate,not having any military perſons ſiding The duke of 


with him, found not hisaccount in the deciding quar- edford 
comes into 


rel by arms: Cabinet: intrigues were more within England. 
his province. Wherefore, in order to prevent the 


* Acording to F. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 26. it was at Chinon. 


* )— 


Before his departure, a parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, April 30, to open which, the young King rode thro' London, 
on a large courſer, in great ſtate and triumph.----- It being feared, that ſome quarrel ſhould ariſe between the attendants of the 
duke of Gloceſter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, during the ſeſſion of this parliament, ſtri& orders were given, that no perſon 
ſhould come to it with ſwords, or other warlike weapons. This order was literally obſerved, yet the lords came with batts, or 
great clubs; from whence this parliament was called the parliament of batts. Comp. Hilt. p. 357: 


1 He was ſon of Philipa, eldeſt daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. 
knight of the Garter. Hall, fol. 92. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. X. p. 405. 


During his ſtay in Engiand, he was made 


miſchief 


ot 
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nen. VI. miſchief which might befall him if matters continu- 
A 1425. ed in that poſture, he wrote to the duke of Bed- 
: In his 


'—— ford, deſiring him to come into England. 


order to have him murdered. 


letter he told him, that, except he made all poſſible | the crown, before the King his father's deceaſe. 


haſte, the kingdom was In the utmoſt danger of be- 
ing expoſed to moſt pernicious combuſt ions thro? 


wawick the violent humor of his brother. 
commands in Bedford, ſenſible of the importance of this quarrel, 


France. ſet out inſtantly, leaving in France Richard de 
3 Beaucamp, earl of Warwick, to command during 
$69 his abſence, and landed in England on the twenti- 
4 eth of December. 

Ax! 1426, _ No ſooner was the duke of Bedford arrived in 


The dulce of England, but he afſumed the title of protector, 
Bedford and was, purſuant to the act of parliament in 
received for 1422, as ſuch acknowledged. In Rymer's Fœdera 
rotector. ve find not only petitions were preſented to him as 


Ib. . ih rotector, but the parliament aſſigned him the fa- 

_— fare of eiglit thoutand pounds annexed to that dig- 
nity, and which thitherto had been injoyed by tac 
duke of Gloceſter. 

Fnoland pro- Ihe duke of Bedford, a few days after his ar- 

aims war rival, in council opened on the buſineſs of the duke 


withBretagne. of Bretagne, and count de Richemont's perfidy, re- 
Ib. p. 349. preſenting the prejudice it brought to the King's 
Argertte. affairs. On his remonſtrances, and by his counſel, it 
was unanimouſly reſolved to declare war againſt the 
duke of Bretagne; which was accordingly done, 
by proclamation, on the fifteenth of January. 
Morcover, to find that Prince imployment in his 
own country, and prevent his aflilting King 
Charles, a reſolution was taken to ſupport his ene- 
mies, the Ponticvreans, and, by their means, in- 
deavor to raiſe a civil war in Bretagne. 
purpoſe paſſes were diſpatched away to the two bro- 
thers of Pontievre : nevertheleſs that aflair caine to 
nothing. Probably, they had no very great inte- 
reſt in thoſe quarters. | : 
Continuation This matter concluded, the duke of Bedtord 
ofthe quarrel wholly applied himſelf to procure a ſincere reconci- 
of the duke lation between the duke his brother and the hiſhop 
f * of Wincheſter. In order herein to ſucceed, there 
Winchefttr was a neceſſity for his obſerving a pericct neutrality. 
Hall. Had he ſided with his brother, as the ties of con- 
ſanguinity ſeemed to require, he would not have 
been fit to perform the office of a mediator. 
Moreover, beſide the character of brother and 
nephew, he had another to maintain, in order to 
antwer his duty, and the public's deſire and ex 
pectation: I mean that of protector, chiefly con- 


cerned in the good of the ſtate, independently of 


the duties of nature. Wherefore, not to take on 


himſelf alone a matter of ſuch nicety, he aſſembled 
diverſe of the prime nobility at St. Albans, in 
hope, with their aſſiſtance, of finding ſome expe- 
dient to ſatisty both thoſe Princes: but ſuch was 
the animoſity on both ſides, that by this means it 
corons Was not poſſible to ſucceed. After many fruitleſs 
Abridg. attempts, they were obliged at length to reſer the 
Hall, deciſion of the buſineſs to a parliament ſummoned 
at Leiceſter for March, When the parliament 
met, the duke of Gloceſter exhibited againſt the 


biſhop the ſix ſubſequent articles. 


Articles of J. 


*ccuſation 
55 Th ing contemptible the protectorial dignity. | 
Hall” H. That he would have removed the King from 


his palace at Eltham, to Windſor, with intention 


of making himſelf maſter of his perſon. 


III. That not fatisfied with cauſing him to be 
denied admittance into the tower, as was ſaid in 
the firſt article, he had ſtationed perſons in ambuſh 
on London bridge, and in Southwark, purpoſely 


to aſſaſſinate him. | 


IV. That he had concealed a villain in the cham- 


NS 41. :Vol. I. 


To that |. 


He accuſed him of cauſing him to be de- conſiderably. 5 : 
nied entrance into the tower, and thereby render- | conſtable no ſmall concern, as dreading his reputa- 


VI. That in his letter to the duke of Bedford, 
it was clearly manifeſt, that his deſign was to excite 


The duke of | a civil war in the kingdom. 


anſwer, either by explaining ſuch of his actions as reply. 
might have been wrongly interpreted, or abſolute- 
ly denying the facts laid to his charge. 


to examine the accuſation and anſwers, did, on their innocent. 
report, declare, that the charge was groundleſs, 

and acquitted the prelate : which done, they obliged 

thoſe two Princes to be reconciled. This they con- They are 
ſented to with a tolerable good grace, and ſeeming- made friends 
ly with ſincerity ; however their mutual hatred was outwardly. 
not in the leaſt diminiſhed. 


affairs would not allow the duke of Gloceſter to be tie both 
intirely ſacrificed to his enemy, the protector took . 
care to procure him alſo jvine ſitisfaction: accor- Vol. Xx. 
dingly, firſt he took from the biſhop of Wincheſter p. 353. 
the great ſeal, to give it to the biſhop of London. 
Morcover, as it was impoſſible for the two adver- 

ſaries to be together in the council, without great 
prejudice to the King's affairs, he prevailed with p. 358. 
the biſhop to go with him into France, under color 

of pertorming a vow : but to repair the damage 

his abſence might do him, he had leave to follicte 

a cardinaPs hat, which was ſent him not long atter. 

This affair being thus happily ended, the pro- Mowbray 
tector reſtored John Mowbray, earl-marſhal, to the reſtored, and 
title of duke of Norfolk, whereot King Richard II We duke ot 
had deprived Thomas his Father. At the fame ho 3 
time he created forty knights, among whom was knighted. ; 
the young duke of York. Hence, doubtleſs, it p. 356. 
is, that this Prince is ſaid to receive in this parlia- 
ment the title of duke of York, tho' it is certain 
he bore it betore, as has been obſerved. 

During the duke of Bedford's being buſied in Conſtable 
England, about the ſpecified accommodation, the count de Ri- 


forces in Bretagne. Exceſſive was his impatience — „ 
to give ſome proof of his not being unworthy his Reuvron. 


new imploy. By his care and credit this army Argentre: 
amounted to twenty thouſand. With this nume 
rous body of troops, which the earl of Warwick 
was not in a condition to face, he entered Nor- 
mandy, and took Pontorſon towards the cloſe of 
February, Then he ſat down before St. James de 
Beuvron, where the Engliſh had a ſtout gariſon. 
This ſiege proved more tedious and difficult than 
he expected, He had been promiſed a convoy of 
money, which came not. De Giac, who managed 
the treaſury, was in no haſte to ſend it, as not being 
averſe to contribute towards his receiving ſome 
mortification. He was apprehenſive, in caſe this 
general acquired reputation at this ſiege, he would 
become more imperious and enterpriſing, and pre- 
tend to rule the court as he pleated, Mean while, 
the army, thro daily deſertions, diminiſhed very 
Theſe diſappointments gave the 


tion would be blaſted in the firſt remarkable ex- 
ptoit he had undertaken. Thus agitated, he re- 
ceived falſe intelligence, that the Engliſh were af- 
ſembling all their forces to raiſe the ſiege, His 
fear of a diſgrace prevailed with him to reſolve 
on ſtorming the town, tho? the breach was not yet 
either wide enough, or ſufficiently in order. Mean 
while, to ſecure himſelf againſt the dreaded relief, 
he detached two thouſand men, with orders to poſt 
themſelves on the road to Avranche, and oppoſe 

7 2 the 


| ber of the late King, when Prince of Wales, in IIxv. VI. 


A' 1420. 
V. That he had adviſed the ſame Prince to ſeize wn yumu/ 


To theſe accuſations the biſhop gave a particular The bittop's 


The parliament, having nominated commiſſioners He is declared 


Mean while, as the times and circumſtances of Expedients to 


conſtable count de Richemont was buſied in levying <><monttakes 
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Aw? 126. the aſſault, Then he cauſed the breach to be vigo- 
— rouſly attacked : but the gariſon, which was very 
numerous, made fo brave a reſiſtance, as aftorded 
the beſiegers but fall hope of carrying their point. 
While both ſides were fighting with equal ardor, 
the detachment, hearing no news of the enemy, and 
judging it not very honorable to continue there 
vainly waiting for them, white their companions 
were ſo differently imployed, precipitately haſtened 
back to aſſiſt at the aſſault. Their return caſt the 
b. ſiegers into a_terrible panic. They fancied the 
detachment, being repull-d by the enemies, were 
flying for refuge to the camp, and in this belief re- 
linquiſhed the aſtiult. The conſtable did all ne 
could to undeceive them; but the diſorder was al- 
ready ſo great, that it was not poſſible to make 
them renew the fight. Mean time, the beſieged 
obſerving in what contuſion the camp was, made 
a lally, and falling ſuddenly on troops already ter- 
riſied, eaſily put them to flight. The conſtable 
himſelf was forced to follow, and leave his bagg1ge 
and artillery in the power of his enemies, extreme— 
ly concerned to ſce all his ſchemes deſtroyed by 
lie t1Les two this unfortunate accident. However, as he had 
towns in not loſt many men, he found himicit, after real- 
* ſembling his army, in a condition to march into 
Anjou, and take La Fleche and Galerande, beloig- 
ing to the Engliſh, ; 
However, the taking theſe two places was not ſuf- 
ficient to coinfort hin for the atiront he received 
before St. James's. 
being the occaſion of his miſcarriage, and deter- 
mined on being revenged, not at all concerning 
himſelf about the King's reſentment. No ſooner 
was he returned to court, alter the campain, which 
the deſertion of his troops obliged him to end ſov.1cr 
than he deſired, but he cauſed de Giac to be ſcized 
in his bed, and by a ſentence no leſs violent than ir- 
regular and precipitate, had him ftrangled, and 
then thrown into the Loire. After that, he had 
the boldneſs openly to declare, that he would ſerve 
in the very ſame manner any perſon whatever, who 
ſhould pretume to aim at ingroſſing the King's fa- 
and aſfaſſi- vor. The Camus of Beaulicu, not terrified with 
12 * theſe menaces, and accepting de Giac's poſt when 
: oflered him, was, by the conſtable's means, aſſaſſi- 
nated in die King's own palace, and in a mar aer 
before his eyes. His pride could not bear at court 
ay perion who was not his creature and dependant. 
By rc way, this inſufterable arrogance ill agrees 
3 wun the exceſſive pruiſes beſtowed on this Prince. 

The King Charles was fo inſenſed at theſe haughty proceed- 
3 to ce ings, tha. he would not ſee the conſtable : nay, he 
: could not, without horror, hear him mentioned. But 
this diſpleaſure was little regarded by a man who 
had on his ſide both nobility and populace. In the 
extremity to which Charles's affairs were reduced, 
every one thought he did him a favor to ſerve him. 
On the leaſt diſcontent, he was threatened to be de- 
lerted for the Engliſh, who with open arms re- 
ceived thoſe who ſubmitted to their King. Beſide, 
the earl of Warwick had now inveſted Montargis 
about a month, and Charles had no other way to 
relieve that place but by help of the Bretons. 
but necefſity Wherefore, notwithſtanding the conſtable's outra- 
obliges him geous aftronts, he, at the inſtance of La Trimou- 
hou ile, condeſcended to admit this inſolent Prince's 
compliments; not that this condeſcenſion any way 

tended to the advancement of his affairs. 
While the duke of Bedford was in England, the 
carl of Warwick, who commanded in France, did 


IT rw. VI. the firſt efforts of the enemics, if they came during 
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too weak to oppoſe the conſtable's entrance into 


He loudly accuſed de Giac of 
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whatever lay in his power to keep the affairs of the 


r- *xp 1 IO: HI v. vj 
Engliſn in good ſtate. He found himſelf at firſt | 


AN? 1420. 


Normandy ; but on intelligence that the Bretons, Defeat oft, 
becauſe there was no money to pay them, had dif. Fagliſ arte 
banded, he thought himſelf able to make ſome at- nde of Oh 
| D Montargi, Con 
tempt, With a body of five thouſand men he en- | 


Monttrele: 9? t 
tered Maine, and recovered diverſe caſtles, which P. Daniel 


of 11 
had been ſeized by the Bretons. The ſurpriſing of Hall \lo 
places was then ſo frequent, that ſometimes the {ame Hat 


rown changed maſter twice or thrice in one year. 
Bur it would be endleſs were we to relate all the 
paſliges of every particular circumſtantially. The 
carl of Warwick, perceiving that the conſtable's re- 
pulſe before St. James's, the deſertion of his troops, 
and the broils in Charles's court, had, for a long 
while, diſabled the French from having an army 
in the field, formed a deſign of making himſelf 
maſter of Montargis. This place was neceſſary for 
the execution of the regent's project in carrying the 
war beyond the Loire. Indeed the Engliſh gene- 
ral coulu not, with his ſlender force, expect to car- 
ry Montargis by a ſiege in form; but was in hopes 
the place, being cloſely blocaded, would be for- 
ced to ſurrender before it could be relieved. The 
river Loin parting into three branches near this 
town, there was a neceſſity to ſeparate the troops in- 
to three different quarters, the principal of which 
the earl of Warwick commanded ; the ſecond was 
intruſted with the carl of Suffolk, and the third 
with John de la. Pole his brother. Theſe quarters 
were joined by bridges of communication, and in 
this poſture the Engliſh patiently waited 'till famine 
ſhould conſtrain the beſieged to capitulate. 

Inc blocade had now laſted three Months, and 
Rig Charles had taken no care about relieving the 
place. At length, the beſicged acquainting him 
that they could no longer reſiſt without relief, he 
catt us yes on the conſtable for chat enterpriſe, 
But cou de Richemont, who nad now no army, 
retuled undertaking it, being urwilling, with new- 
leviea troops, ro expoſe himſelf to a diſgrace like 
thac of St. J umes' . On his refuſal, the manage- Monſtielet 
ment of the expeciition was committed to the baſtard Hall. 
of Orleans *, who was returned from Avignon, P. Dai! 
whither he had retired with his father-in-law Lou- 
vet. This young peer, then only twenty-two years 
old, had already made eight campains, and on ſe- 
veral occaſions given ſignal proofs of his conduct and 

ravery, He muſt needs have been young to take 
on him ſuch an enterpriſe with only ſix hundred 
men, againſt the earl of Warwick , whoſe repu- 
tation was no way inferior to that of the moſt re- 
nowned generals. 

The beſieged, having notice that ſuccors were 
preparing, let go their ſluices to favor them. The 
Loin was thereby ſo ſwelled, that the bridges of com- 
munication between the Engliſh quarters were over- 
flowed. The baſtard of Orleans arriving in the 
mean time, judged, as there could not be a more | 
favorable opportunity, he ought immediately to 
attack the enemies, before the waters were fallen. 
He gave half his troops to La Hire to attack Pole's Monſtrelet 
quarter, and himſelf with the other half fell on 
the earl of Suffolk. It was a ſtrange fort of battle, 
the ſoldiers on both ſides ſtanding up to their mid- 
dle in water. At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, the 
two quarters attacked were forced, with the loſs of 
fifteen hundred men on the ſide of the Engliſh, 
many of which were drowned in attempting to paſs 
into the other quarter, by reaſon the bridges Were 
under water. The earl of Warwick, finding it im- 


* His father was Lewis duke of Orleans, whom the duke of Burgundy, as has been obſerved, cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. See 


F. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 35. 


+ Who had with him three thouſand men. Ibid. p. 34. Monſtrelet, fol. 32. 


Hall, fol. 102, ſays ſix thouſand. 
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en. VI. poſſible to affiſt his men, chole to retreat in good 


iy? 1420. order. This action acquired the baitard of Orleans 
| —— a great reputation, being from that time conſidered 
| as a perſon who would one day become a famous 
; general. 


continuation Since the end of the laſt year, the dukes of Bur- 
„the affair gundy and Gloceſter had been preparing for their 
of Hainault. fingle combat, which, probably, as it was not 
na fought at the time appointed, namely, St. George's 
_ day, was detered by conſent. Tho? theſe two 
Princes ſccmed to have nothing more to manage, 
and the d-ciſton of the hair of Hainault was like- 
ly to depend on the jucceſs of their combat, the 
duke oi Burgundy thought not himſelf obliged to 
con found his perſonal quarrel with the duke of 
Brabant's concerns, or to neglect the advantages pro- 
cured him by the truce, to put that Prince in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his wite*'s dominions. He no ſooner ſaw 
the duke of Gloceiter out of Hainault, but he be- 
gin, by ſecret emiſſarics, to cabal among the chief 
men ot the country, tor the delivery of Jaquelina, 
who continned at Mons. The counteſs her mother, 
ever a friend to the houſe of Burgundy, came into 
the plot, tho' ſhe took care to concea! it from her 
Monfrelet. daughter. When matters were ripe, the towns of 
Hainault ſuddenly declared for the duke of Brabant, 
and count de St. Pol his brot ter appeared beiore 
hovelins = Mons with an army. Then che magiſtrates of the 
hen uß to city, pretending a iright, and intimating they could 
tie duke og pot alone bear the brunt of a war, entered into 
+ od treaty with him. As every thing had been pri- 
i vately ſertled, they promiſed to deliver Jaquelina 
to the duke of Burgundy, 'till the Pope ſhould de- 
cide the difference in queſtion. All this was tranſ- 
| acta known ro Jaquelina, who heard nothing of 
Uonluelet. the matter 'till it was too lite to be remedied, She 
wrote to the duke of Gloceſter, e of 
beivg bſely betrayed 3 but her complaints were 
fruicleſs. On the 13th of June 1426, ſhe was 
obliged to depart Mons, under conduct of the 
Price of Orange, who guarded her as far as Guant, 
where ſhe was to reſide. After that, all Hlainault 
unanimouſly acknowledged the duke of Brabant for 
Sovere n. 
Jaquelina was inraged to fee herſelf a priſoner. 
But perceiy'''; refiſtance would but render her con- 
dition mort gricvor,, ſhe feigned to be pleaſed 
that er wm was leit to the Pope's determination. 
This diſhmulation procured her a mild and hono- 
rable treatment, which ſhe knew how to improve. 
che nahe: In Septeraber ſhe jound means to eſcape in man's 
ler eſcape, apparel, and retire into Holland. She was well re- 
ha to ceived by ſome of her ſubjects, while others choſe 
(ns, Father to adhere to the duke of Burgundy, know- 
in, © ing how difficult it would be to ſupport her againſt 
ſo potent an enemy. The duke, vexed that his 
prey had eſcaped him, carried the war into Hol- 
| land, ro hinder her from fortifying herſelf in that 
| country. This war, which is foreign to our hiſto- 
| ry, laſted the year 1427, and part of 1428, I 
ſhall hereafter relate the ſucceſs, and in the mean 
time muſt return to what paſſed in France. 
A 1427, The carl of Warwick's loſs before Montargis, 
Weakneſs of and the neceſſity of gariſoning ſo many towns, pre- 
we partie vented his keeping the field. Beſide, the duke of 
ce. Bedford had injoincd him to ſpare his troops, 
which he ſhould have occaſion for in a certain ex- 
pedition of importance, which it was not yet time 
ro diſcover. All this while Charles was in no bet- 
ter condition : the advantage lately gained by his 
troops had not augmented his forces. Thus were 
both parties reduced to a ſtate of inaction, or at 
leaſt of being conſtrained to content themſelves with 
indeavoring to ſurpriſe a jew places. 3 
In the begining of this year, count de Foix, who 
had at laſt ſided with Charles, ſent him a body of 
troops, under command oi count d'Orval, of the 


houſe of Albret. This general approaching Mans, H x x. VI. 
where the carl of Suffolk was with a few ſoldiers, An*, 1427. 
held intelligence with ſome of the burghers, wo- 
promiſed to deliver the city. Accordingly he was The earl of 
admitted, and the carl of Suffolk forced to retire _— 3 
into the Caſtle, where he had but three days provi- e po 
ſions. In this extremity, he ſent to Talbot, who relieved by 
was at Alenſon, requeſting him to attempt his re- Talbot. 

lick. Talbot loſt not a moment: by the next night P. Panic. 
he was with ſome troops at the foot of the caſtle, 

towards the country, and entered at a poſtern- gate, 

while d'Orval thought himſelf fate in the tity, not 

imaging the beſieged could be 1o ſoon relieved. 

At day break, Sullolk and Talbot fallied from the 
caltic, and, raling the French unprepared, drove 
chem before them quite out of the city. Thus the 
place was almoſt as ſoon recovered as loſt, by the 
extraordinary diligence of Talbot, one of the brav- 
eſt and moſt experienced captains of the age. 

After this expedition, che two generals marched Suffolk and 
to Laval, a ſmall town in Maine, and carried it Talbot take 
without 1:1mch difficulty. Then joining the earl of — 
Warwick, who was marching towards thoſe quar- 
ters, they beſieged Pontorſon, which in the preced- 
ing year had been taken by conſtable de Riche- 
mont. As this ſiege was indifferently tedious, I 
ſhall leave the generals there, in order to relate 
what paſſed elſewnere. 

Ia duke of Bedtord was arrived from England L duke of 
the begining of the year, according to the Engliſh —_ 10 
writers, or fome months fooner, 1t we believe the en, 
French, witl. a reinforcement which rendered him Ahe biſhop of 
formidabl.. With him came over the biſhop of Wincheſter 
Waincheiter, who at Calais had received a cürdi- made à car 
abs hat, which ceremony was performed with = 
gy lolemnity. By a number of pieces in Ry- Hall. 
mer's Feedera, it appears, that he was generally Rym. Fad. 
[hled the cardin d of England; doubtleſs on ac- Vol. X. 
count of his beiug oi the royal family. And yet F. #15» 414 
the Eng iſli authors ſeems to have been ignorant of 7,7" K 
this circumitane:, ſince they always term him only hen 
cardinal of Wincheſter : and this is the title I ſhall 
give him in the ſequel, not to deviate from the 
tile of other hiſtorians, who mention him only by 
that name. Soon after his laid eminence was ap- 
pointed the Pope's legate in England, and thereby 
had opportunity of augmenting his wealth and in- 
tereſt, to the great detriment of his enemy the 
duke of Gloceſter. 

The ſiege of Pontorſon was {till carried on, with- DeRichemont 
out King Charles's heing in any capacity of reliev- Withdraws 
ing it. He had then on his hands affairs of much 1 
greater importance, and which more nearly con- Hall. 
cerned him. Conſtable de Richemont was retired 
to Vannes in Bretagne, highly diſguſted at the King's 
coldneſs. Since his receiving the conſtable's word, 
he had done nothing to anſwer the great cxpecta- 
tions he had raiſed of his valor and abilities. On 
the contrary, inſtead of advancing the King's at— 
fairs, he had, by his haughty and violent pro- 
cedure, rendered ſo contemptable the regal authority, 
that Charles was, I may lay, leſs a King than be- 
fore. The Princes and great inen at court, took 
upon them to give law to their ſovereign. Since LaTrimouille 
the death of Beaulieu, La Trimouille was the fole the only fa- 
favorite, and had ſuch influence over the King, vorite. 
that nothing was done but by his direction. The 
conſtable thought at firſt to have been a great 
gainer by this change, becaule the new favorite had 
always profeſſed a friendſhip for him; but he was 
ſoon convinced of the contrary. His behavior to 
the former miniſters making this apprehenſive of 
the ſame treatment, he uſed his utmoſt indeavors 
to inflame the King's averſion for hum, The whole 
court quickly perceived it, and were thereat ex. 
tremely mortified. The nobles could not expect 
any preferments, except the King's affairs were in 
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— ummm 
A league 
againſt him. 


P. Daniel. 


A civil war 
on his ac- 
count, ended 
by the duke 
of Alenſon. 


The duke of 


Bedford 


marches 


againſt 

the duke of 
Bretagne, 
Du Jillet. 
Argentre. 


He obliges 
him to aban- 
don King 
Charles. 

Du Tillet. 
Hall. 


a good ſituation, and were perſuaded the conſtable 


alone was capable of reſtoring them. For this 
and ſeveral other reaſons, La Trimouille became 


molt exceſſively odious. The averſion went lo far, 
that at laſt a confederacy was formed againſt him, 
whereof count de Clermont and his couſin count de 
la Marche declared themſelves chicets. They began 
with an attempt on his life, after de Richemont's ex- 
ample. Having notice that the King was gone to 
Loches, and had left La Trimouille at Bourges, 
they aſſembled ſome troops, and marched thither 
to ſeize the favorite: but they found he was already 
gone after the King. However, not wholly to 
loſe their labor, they reſolved to carry off La Borde 
and De Prie, two of his creatures, who were re- 
tired into the great tower. De Prie was killed in 
defending himſelf, but La Borde held out till the 
King in perſon came to his reſcue. "This affair 
turned to a civil, war, which, after laſting ſome 
months, was at length terminated thro* the duke 
of Alenſon's mediation. This young Prince, who 
was taken priſoner at the battle of Verneuil, was 
lately releaſed by the duke of Burgundy's inter- 
ceſſion, who, tho? enemy to King Charles, ſought 
all occaſions to gain the friendſhip of the French 
Princes: but it coſt the duke of Alenſon two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns 3 a very conſiderable ſum at 
all times, but eſpecially at the time we are ſpeaking 
of. To procure this money, he was forced to part 
with his jewels, and fell the duke of Bretagne the 
town of Fougeres, at a very low rate. In return 
tor the late ſervice he had done to King Charles, 
chat Prince made him a preſent of twenty-four 
thouſand crowns, tho' himſelt was in great want. 
Mean while, La Trimouille ſtill held his poſt at 
court. | 

While Charles was buſted in quelling his domeſtic 
enemies, the duke of Bedford was intent on exe- 
cuting a deſign he had formed before he left Eng- 
land; and that was, to bring over the duke of Bre- 
tagne to King Henry's obedience. Ever ſince June, 
he had cauſed ſiege to be laid to Pontorſon, a ſtrong 
town on the borders of Bretagne, which might have 
been a great obſtacle to his entrance into that 
duchy, had it continued in the hands of the French. 
This ſiege, which had been pretty tedious, being 
ended, the duke of Bedford repaired to the army, 
with a reinforcement which Iwelled it to compleat 
twenty thouſand men. With this poweriul body 
of troops, whereto he knew his enemies could not 
oppoſe any force comparable, he prepared to enter 
Bretagne, menacing the whole province with utter 
deſolation. Whether the duke of Bretagne was 
ſurpriſed, or, was glad to have ſome pretext to 
abandon King Charles, whom he had joined only 
out of condeſcenſion to the conſtable his brother, 
he wiſely prevented the impending danger. H 
was very Enlible Charles was not able to protect 
him: beſide, he was diſpleaſed with him on the 
conſtable's account. For theſe reaſons, he ſent em- 
baſſadors to the duke of Bedford to ſue for peace, 
on whatever terms he pleaſed. 

Tho! it was in the regent's power to be revenged 
on the duke of Bretagne, he deemed it as his duty 
to prefer the intereſts of the King his nephew to his 
own ſatisfaction. Indeed, it was abundantly more 
to the King's advantage, that, by his courteous 
uſage of the duke of Bretagne, he ſhould ingage 
him to become his voluntary triend, than, by treat- 
ing him with rigor, induce him to be a private ene- 
my: fo, he required nothing more of him, than 


ENGLAND. 
„ 


to {wear to the peace of Troye, and cauſe all his! 

ſtates to do the fame, 1 to his 8 = 1 
with Henry V; and to promiſe with an oath to do *: 142 
homage to young Henry when required. This Rym. Pod 
moderation made great impreſſion on the duke of Vol. "1 
Bretagne, who, ever after, proved a friend to the b. 378, 385. 
Engliſh, even in the decline of their affairs. On Du Tilt. 
the other hand, tho? the regent perceived he could 
expect no great aſſiſtance from the duke of Bre. 
tagne, by reaſon of the influence the conſtable 
his brother had over him, yet he thought the gain- 
ing that Prince from Charles's party was no 1mall 
oy; to the Engliſh. 

MWe left the duke of Burgundyat war with Jaque- Conr's.... 
lina in Holland, under the xa pretext > * Ke wy . 
1 the honor and intereſt of the duke of Bra- the affair « 
bant his coulin ; tho”, as the ſequel will diſcover ainaule, 
it was in reality only with private views of his own, 
This war, as may be imagined, did not turn much 
to Jaquelina's advantage: the diſproportion be 
tween the two parties was too great. The duke 
of Gloceſter was not of himſelf powerful enough 
to give his ducheſs the aſſiſtance ſhe ſtood in need 
of. To have done that, he mult have imployed the 
public revenues of England, or procured fome ex- 
traordinary ſubſidy of the parliament : but this was 
not eaſily to be obtained, at a juncture when the 
French war was already fo very expenſive to the 
nation, However, in the parliament held this 
year, the duke had ſufficient intereſt to procure a 
mall aid. It appears, in the collection of public Rym. Fe 
acts, that the parliament petitioned the King to Vol. IX. 
aſſign the duke of Gloceſter the ſum of five thou- P. 374, 37 
ſand marks, out of the ſubſidy granted him, to in- 
able him to aſſiſt his ducheſs: to this ſum, the 
King alſo advanced four thouſand marks on the fala- 
ry annexed to the protectorate. With this aid the 
duke fent a reinforcement of ſome Engliſh troops, 
under command of Silvatier k. But theſe troops | 
being defeated by the duke of Burgundy, preſently — 
after their landing, Jaquelina found herſelf reduced 
to a very wretched condition. Finally, thro' the 
duke of Bedtord's interceſſion, ſhe obtained a truce, 
during which, the duke of Gioceſter was brought to 
confent that his affair with the duke of Brabant 
ſhould be decided by the Pope. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the duke of Bedford had already 
fruſtrated the duel between the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Gloceſter. Some time after, the Pope The duke of 
publithed his fentence, annulling Jaquelina's mar- Brabant die 
riage with the duke of Gloceſter, and confirming 
her firſt nuptials with the duke of Brabant +, who 
ſurvived this determination only a few months, and 
was ſucceeded by count de St. Pol his brother. By 
the duke her conſort's death, Jaquelina ought to have 
had peaceable poſſeſſion of her dominions: but the The duke of 
duke of Burgundy diſcovered, on this occaſion, that Burgundy 


the duke of Brabant's intereſt was not the motive of ſecures Jaque. 


all theſe ardent proceedings. He ſo managed it, that lde mnt 
Jaquelina's ſubjects refuſed to receive her, and that . 
himſelf was mediator between them. The lion in 
che fable was literally practiſed in this agreement: 
the duke obliged Jaquelina to commit to him the 
government of her dominions, appoint him her 
heir, and promile never to re-marry g. 

The hittorians generally fix theſe occurrences to Rym. Fed. 
the year 1427 : and yet it appears, in the collection Vol. X. 
of public acts, that this affair was not ended May P oy 
the eighteenth, 1428: at leaſt the duke of Glo- 
ceſter and Jaquelina had not yet ſubmited to the 
Pope's ſentence; for there Henry VI, ſpeaking 


1 


* Baker ſays the lord Fitz- Walter. 


+ According to Monſtrelet, Hall, &c. his holineſs alſo decreed, that it ſhould not be lawful for the duke of Gloceſter to 
eſpouſe her, even after the duke of Brabant's death. 


$ Without his conſent. Monftrelet, fol. 36. 
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Hr v. VI. of this Princeſs, call her Jaquette, ducheſs of Glo- 
Au 1.427. ceſter and Holland, his, deareſt aunt. Probably, 
—— the duke of Brabant's death had put them in hopes 
that their marriage might be confirmed, or a diſ- 
penſation obtained to marry again: and it was, un- 
doubtedly, on this account, that the duke of 
Burgundy exacted from Jaquelina the above-ſpec1- 
fied conditions, 1n order to deprive the duke of Glo- 
ceſter of all hopes of ever again ſetting; foot in the 
Netherlands. Hire this was, the duke of 
Gloceſter, preſſed by his brother and the council, 
who faw how prejudicial to the King's affairs his 
Nuke of Glo- obſtinacy was, deſiſted from his pretenſions. He 
celter quits relinquiſhed Jaquelina, and ſhortly after married 
ſuquelina,and Eleanor Cobham ||, whom he had long entertained 
marries as his miſtreſs, Thus ended the quarrel, which 
— had proved ſo fatal to England. 
Monttrelet. Tho! the Engliſh were no longer concerned in 
Ill. Jagquelina's affairs, it will not however be improper 
3 rogreſs of the houſe of Burgundy's growth. This 
fairs. \ . . AY" "2 
\lonttrelet. Princess, notwithſtand ing her involuntary ingage- 
ment, married afterwards a certain gentleman of 
Zealand, named Borſel, which obliged the duke of 
Burgundy to make war upon them. Borſel being 
made priſoner, Jaquelina was forced, 1n order to 


minions, and to deliver all her towns to the duke 
of Burgundy. She ſurvived ten years, and after 


ledged for carl of Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and 


taken poſſeſſion of the earldoms of Zutphen and 
Namur, of which he had purchaſed the reverſion, 
after the demiſe of the earl of Namur, which hap- 
Monfirelet, pened in 1428. In 1430, he inherited the duchies 
of Brabant, Lothier, Limburg, and the marquiſate 
of Anvers, by the death of Philip duke of Brabant 
his couſin, who left no iſſue. All theſe dominions, 
joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Burgundies, and 
the towns on the Somme held of the King of Eng- 
land, put him upon a level with Kings. Let us 
return now to the war in France. 
Ax' 1428. The Engliſh had ſtill a great ſuperiority over 
Superiority of King Charles. Tho? the buſineſs of Hainault had 
the Engliſh ſomething diſordered their affairs, they were, how- 
in France. eyer, notwithſtanding that diverſion, in 1o floriſh- 
ing a condition as ſeemed to promiſc certain ſucceſs. 
Theduke of Bretagne no longer gave them any un- 
eaſineſs. Count de Richemont his brother was at 
variance with King Charles, without any probabi- 
lity of a reconciliation. The duke of Burgundy, treed 
from the Holland war, could, for the future, pow- 
erfully aſſiſt his allies. In fine, beſide their number- 
leſs garifons in the kingdom, the regent had on 
foot a body of twenty thouſand men, and moreover 
expected a ſtrong reinforcement with the earl of 
Saliſbury from England. | . 
The ill fate On the other hand, King Charles was without 
of King allies, and without refuge. It is true, in order to 
— obtain ſuccors from Scotland, he was negociating a 
TNT. marriage between the Dauphin his fon, and Marga- 
ret daughter of King James, tho' both were yet in 
their infancy : but this was a diſtant proſpect. Be- 
fide, the King of Scotland had not taken one ſtep 
as could give room for ſurmiſe that he had any 
inclination to break the truce with the Engliſh :' 
infomuch that Charles ſeeing no appearance of ſup- 


% * 
a at _ 


—_—_ 


Continuation briefly to relate the fucceſs; and withal, ſhow the | 


free him, to agree, that her children by her late | 
marriage ſhould be incapable of inheriting her do- 


lord of Friſcland. Before Jaquelina's death, he had | 


porting himfelf, ſeemed to have intirely given over Hz x. VI. 
all care of preventing the deſigns of his enemies. A' 1428, 
He lived in a ſurpriſing indolence, without loſing = 
any of his uſual diverſions. 4 

The conſideration of what poſture the affairs of 
both nations were in, made the duke Bedford 
conclude, the war would ſoon end, and two or three 
campains infallibly drive Charles out of the kingdom. 
{He reſolved therefore to make a powertul effort 
during a juncture which ſeemed to him fo very fa- 
vorable: but as his troops were numerous, it was | 
neceſſary firſt to provide for their ſubſiſtence. For Aſſembly of 
chat purpoſe, he held an aſſembly of the chief men at the chief men 
Paris, to whom he propoſed revoking all the grants * Pati. 

Pe, ns | Monſtrelet. 

made to the church within the laſt forty years : but fo 37 
met with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition from the cccleſi- | ** 
aſtics, that, not to alienate the affection of ſo pow- 
erful a body, he was obliged to deſiſt, and to make 
uſe of other means for the maintenance of his army. 
| Before he began the execution of his projects, he The earl of 
loft the affiſtance of the brave earl of Warwick, Warwick 
who returned into England, being appointed gover- * * 
nor to the King. e was deſigned for this place Kin g my 
immediately on the death of the duke of Exeter in Rym. Fad. 
1426: but as his preſence was neceſſary in France, Vol. X. 
his patent was not diſpatched 'till the firſt, of June P. 399- 
this year. Probably, it was thought proper to ſtay 
till the earl of Saliſbury, who was to conduct a 
ſtrong reinforcement to the duke of Bedford, was 


ready to depart. 
her deceaſe the duke of Burgundy was acknow- | 


Ihe earl of Saliſbury arrived in France in The earl of 
July, with five thouſand men *, raifed at his own —_—— it) 
charge, purſuant to his agreement with the council . _ ed 
On his arrival at Paris, the regent gave him the men. 
command of ſixteen thouſand men. This was Ib. p. 302. 
more than ſufficient to be maſter of the fie'd, King Monſtrelet. 
Charles not being able to ſet on foot any ſuch bod | 
of troops. The regent's deſign was to drive Charles bo 1 
beyond the Loire, knowing, that when once that ©" 
Prince was at a diſtance, all his towns on this ſide 

the river would ſurrender of courſe for want of ſuc- 

cors. To this end, it was requiſite to take from 

him the places which preſerved the communication 

with the northern provinces, in order to deprive 

him of all hopes of returning, 

It was with this view, that the carl of Saliſbury, Saliſbury 
aſſilted by the carl of Suffolk, Talbot, Faſtolff, marches to- 
and ſeveral other leaders of diſtinction, marched Wards the 
towards the Loire, the begining of Auguſt, Or- —_ 
leans was the moſt important place in thoſe parts. 

It appertained to the duke of Orleans, who was 

priſoner in England ever ſince the battle of Azin- 

court. The pretended treaty, as I obſerved, be- 

tween Henry V, and the duke of Orlcans, con- 

cerning the neutrality of this city, is a mere chi- 

mera. It was invented to render odious the attempt 

upon Orleans, and make it believed that Heaven 
interpoſed, in favor of France, to puniſh the pre- 

tended perfidy of the Engliſh. However it was, The lege of 
the earl of Saliſbury holding a great council of war, Orleans re- 
it was reſolved to beſiege Orleans. It appears in ſolved on. 
the collection of public acts, that this reſolution Ry wy . 
was taken without the duke of Bedford's know- 4 408. 
ledge, and contrary to his opinion. To ſucceed in 

this undertaking, the neighboring places, which 

might annoy the beſiegers, were firſt to be ſecured : 

and accordingly, the months of Auguſt and Sep- 


tember were imployed to that purpole 3 in which 
ſpace the Engliſh took Jenville, Mehun, Baugenci, 


8 


—— 


Daughter of Reginald Le Cobham of Sterborough. 


„ 


ſummer. Monſtrelet, fol. 37. 


— 


He raiſed about ſix thouſand; whereof he ſent over three thouſand in May, and came over himſelt with the reſt about mid- 


+ He was to have always with him fix hundred men at arms, fix A hapngerts, thirty-four knights-batchelors, and 


ſeventeen hundred archers. And for their wages; he was to have, himſelf, ſi 


x-pence, eight farthings ſterling a day: for each 


knight-banneret, four-pence ſterling : for each knight-batchelor, two-pence : for every man at arms, twelve-pence a day: and 


for each archer, ſix-pence. Rymer's Fad. Vol. X. p. 392. 
"Fol. I 
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Erv. VI. Gergeau, Clery, Sully, and ſome other — 
A' 1428. towns, and finally, on the twelith of October, ap- 
| peared before Orleans. | 
The Freach ealily perceived, by all the Engliſh 
generaPs proceedings, that he intended to beſiege 
Orleans. Accordingly, while he was buſied elle- 
where, they had tent thither both men and amu- 
nition 8. Gaucour, a creature of the duke of Or- 
leans, commanded there, tho' he was ſtill a priſoner 
of the Engliſh, and releaſed on his parole only to 
provide his ranſom. He had even been recalled 
cver ſince June. The baſtard of Orleans, d'Orval, 
La Hire, Xaintrailles, 'Thouars, Bouſſac, Cha- 
bannes, La Fayette, Graville, and ſeveral other 
officers of note, had thrown themſelves into the 
city, to acquire reputation in their ſovereign's 
ſervice. | 
The befiegers The Engliſh army not being ſufficiently nume- 
raiſe forts a- rous to inveſt the city on all ſides, the beſiegers re- 
bout the city ceived ſuccors in the very begining of the ſiege. 


The French 
lay in ſtores. 
Tbid. p. 402. 
Nlonſtrelet. 


1 But the earl of Saliſpury, who conſidered this en- 
Hall. terpriſe as a deciſive action for the King his maſter, 


and his own reputation, omitted nothing to deprive 
the beſieged of that conveniency. He cauſed the 
whole city to be incompaſſed with new forts or re- 
doubts, then called Baſtilles, to the number of ſix- 
ty. How great ſoever this undertaking might be, 
nothing could divert him from it, ſince the ſucceſs 
of the ſiege did thereon intirely depend : for it 
could have been to little purpoſe for him to have 
puſhed his attacks, if the enemies could continually 
introduce freſh ſupplies. Beſide, the ſeaſon, now 
tar advanced, ſuggeſted to him, that he would be 
torced to paſs the winter in his camp, and during 
that time be liable to many inſults. 

Among the ſixty forts, ſix of them were con- 
ſiderably ſtronger than the reſt, on the ſix principa] 
avenues of the city. The French could betore in- 
troduce convoys into the place without much oppo- 
ſition, and had made frequent uſe of that advantage. 
But aſter theſe forts were erected, it was with ex- 

a ereme difficulty that they could furniſh the beſieged 
now and then with ſome ſmall aſſiſtance. Upon theſe 
{ix great redoubts the 223 planted cannon which 
thundered upon the walls: but as the artillery was 
not then in its preſent perfection, it muſt not be 
imagined that his batteries did the ſame execution 
as we ſee done in theſe our days. | 

It would be tedious to relate all the particulars 
of this ſiege, the attacks, ſallies, and daily ſkir- 
miſhes either to introduce or repulſe convoys. It 
may eaſily be judged, that one of the ſtrongeſt 


places in France, defended by a numerous gariſon, 


under conduct of the braveſt and moſt experienced 
general officers then in France, and aſſaulted by 
an army of Engliſh, who had then the reputation 
of being the moſt undaunted warriors in the uni- 
verſe, Cfficienty furniſhed both beſiegers and be- 
ſieged with occaſions to exerciſe their proweſs, 


Charles Charles readily comprehended that the loſs of 
comes to Orleans would deprive him of the advantage he 
8 hitherto had of confining the war to the northern pro- 


vinces of the kingdom: but, wanting both men 
and money, was little able to raiſe the ſiege. How- 
ever he approached it, and came to Chinon, where 
he convened the chief men, and obtained an aid of 
money. While he was in this place, conſtable de 
Richemont ſent him offers of his ſervice: but not- 
withſtanding the extremity to which he was reduced, 
how urgent ſocver was his neceſſity of ſpeedy aſſi- 


ſtance, he could not prevail on himſelf to pardon | of loſing Orleans, and was ſenſible of the conſe- _— 
him. quences of the loſs. The thoughts of ſeeing the gurgundy: 
| oy e _— 

| . 
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Mean while, the ſiege was vigorouſly proſecuted. H 
The bulwark of the Tournelles || being much ſhak 3 


A 
by the beſiegers cannon, and the beſieged thinki 1 


n — ö 
fit to fire it, the Engliſh extinguiſhed the "ky The Englig 


and lodged themſelves in that poſt. At the fame become ma. 
time they poſſeſſed themſelves of the tower on the ders of a ver 
bridge, from whence is a proſpect of the whole City. * wry 
This laſt acquiſition proved fatal to the earl of and of th 
Saliſbury : as he was one day viewing the city from tower on te 
1 window of that tower, a 2 ſhot from one of Nidge. 
the beſieger's cannon, bruſhing the right ſide of 4.1 ear] of 
his head, carried away his cheek, and ſtruck out fain ? 
one of his eyes. He died a few days after at Me- Monſtrelet 
hun, whither he had been removed. The loſs, Hall. 
tho? very great to the Engliſh, interrupted not the 
ſiege. The earl of Suffolk, taking command of 
the army, continued the attacks as vigorouſly as 
before, aſſiſted by Talbot, one of the braveſt and 
_ 1 captains of his times. 

othing paſſed daily but aſſaults, ſallies, and 
Kn 4 all which as well beſiegers as beſieged 1 
gave ſignal proofs of bravery and conduct. Spite increaſed dur. 
of the precautions uſed by the Engliſh to prevent ing the ſeg: 
luccors from being thrown into the city, troops 
ind convoys were, from time to time, introduced, 
cho* always by dint of ſword, Thus the gariſon, 
which at firſt conſiſted only of twelve hundred men, 
was ſwelled to three thouſand. On the other hand, 
the army of the beſiegers was increaſed to twenty- 
chree thouſand, by the ſupplies continually ſent by 
che regent, inſomuch that the ſiege daily grew 
more and more difficult and important. 

The Engliſh had been four months before Or- a? 1429 
leans, and the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe ſeemed The battle df 
ſtill dubious. The regent, who began to be uneaſy at Herrings. 
che tediouſneſs of the ſiege, was ſtill more confirm- Monſtrelet, 
ed in his opinion of its being a raſh undertaking, —_ 
However, to neglect nothing within his power, he 
from Paris ſent a convoy of ſalted fiſh, Lent of the 
year 1429 being already entered. The conduct of 
this convoy he gave to Faſtolff, one of the braveſt 
and moſt able generals the Engliſh then had, with 
ſeventeen hundred ſoldiers for a guard. Charles, 
having intelligence of the day the convoy was to 
let out from Paris, formed a project to have it inter- 
cepted. To effect this, he commiſſioned count de 
Clermont, who, at the head of three thouſand men, 
attacked the convoy on the road to Orleans, the 
twelfth of February, at ſeven in the morning. 
Faſtolff having notice of the enemy's approach, 
had made an intrenchment with his carriages, be- 
hind which he had ſecured himſelf againſt their firſt 
onſet. It was indeed very vigorous ; but the Eng- 
liſh ſuſtained it with ſuch reſolution, that, far from 
ſuffering themſelves to be routed by the firſt charge, 
they, on the contrary, by the ſtrange execution they 
did upon them, put the atrackers into the utmoſt 
diforder. Faſtolff, perceiving the enemy's confu- 
ſion, ordered the carriages to be removed, and fal- 
ling upon the already diſheartned French, utterly 
0 them with great ſlaughter. A hundred 
and twenty noblemen or officers of note fell 
that day, beſide a great number of common ſol- 
diers. The baſtard of Orleans, who had ſallied to 
aſſiſt count de Clermont in taking the convoy, pre- 
ſerving a preſence of mind in this rout, found 
means to re-enter the city with four hundred men. 
This action was called the battle of Herrings. 

At the news of this defeat King Charles was ex- Offer 
tremely dejected. He found himſelf on the point 19291" 


[ts 7 
Moni 


Offer of ſur- 


$ They pulled down all the moſt conſiderable buildings in the ſuburbs, * among the reſt, twelve churches, and ſeveral 
monaſteries ; that the Engliſh might not make uſe of them in carrying on the ſiege. Monſtrelet, fol. 38. 


The plac&ayhere the parliament ſits to hear criminal cauſes. 
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[t:s rejected. 
Monltrelet. 


Monſtrelet. 
fol. 45, 40. 


Charles 
thinks of re- 
ring into 
Dauphinë. 


A ſtrange 
accident 
changes the 
face of affairs. 


Some account 
of the maid 
of Orleans. 
Monſtrelet. 

P. Daniel. 
Hall. 


P. Daniel. 


Ergliſh ravage the provinces beyond the Loire, and 
thereby diſable him from continuing the war, could 
not but trouble him exceſſively. This misfortune 
would infallibly inſue, were they once poſſeſſed of 
that important city. In this diſtreſs, he deviſed an 
expedient; proper, in his judgment, to rob them 
of this advantage ; flattering himſelf that they 
would be ſo blind as not to ſee thro? his artifice. 
This was, to ſend the commanding officer of the 
beſieged a power to deliver the-place to the duke of 
Burgundy, to be kept in truſt 'till the war was end- 
ed · Xaintrailles and others, who were appointed to 
treat of this affair, going to Paris, made the duke 
of Bedford the offer, who laughed at the ſtratagem. 
He flatly told them, that they very much deceived 
themſelves, in imagining him to be, one who would 
beat the buſh, for another to run away with the game. 
Some report the dukeof Burgundy tohave been high- 
ly offended with this reply, and even to have with- 
gdrawn his troops from the ſiege : but this is a mere 
invention. The duke of Burgundy had no reaſon 
to complain of the regent's retuſing to deliver a 
place of that importance purely to oblige his ene- 
mies. Beſide, we ſhall ſee preſently the regent con- 
tinuing extremely well ſatisfied with the duke of 
Burgundy, as well during the ſiege as after. 

Charles, not ſucceeding in his ſcheme, and not 
having any other proſpect of faving Orleans, be- 
gan now to think of retiring into Dauphine, when 
a very extraordinary accident gave a ſudden turn to 
the affairs of the two contending nations. We are 
upon taking a view of the ſtrangeſt and moſt un- 
expected revolution ever mentioned in hiſtory. The 
French, from vanquiſhed, are about to he on a ſud- 
den victorious z and the Engliſh, hitherto deemed 
invincible, are going to be every where defeated, 
and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. And what 
is more ſurpriſing in this revolution, is the inſtru- 
ment by which it was cauſed. But before I enter 
on particulars, I muſt warn the reader that, in what 
I am about to relate concerning this extraordinary 
event, I follow the French authors, without how 
ever warranting the truth of all their aſſertions. 

Towards the cloſe of February, 1429, a young 
female peaſant, named Jeanne d'Arc, born in a vil- 
lage of Domremy * in Lorrain, went to Robert de 
Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and told 
him, ſhe had received expreſs orders from God to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and crown King Charles 


at Rheims. Baudricourt at firſt conſidered the girl 


as a viſionary 3 but afterwards finding ſhe talked 
very rationally in the ſequel of her diſcourſe, he 
thought fit to ſend her to the King, who was {till at 
Chinon. Charles being informed that ſhe was co- 
ming to viſit him, declared he had been heretofore 
told by a certain nun, whoſe name was Maria 
d' Avignon, that Heaven would arm one of her 
« ſex in defenſe of France: adding, that per- 
haps this peaſant was the perſon whom Heaven had 
elected. This was ſufficient to anticipate in the 
court a firm opinion that Joan of Arc's calling was 
miraculous. The ſupernatural miſſion perfectly 
ſquared with the ſentiments of the Queen, of Agnes 
Sorel the King's miſtreſs, and of the chief courtiers, 
who uſed all poſſible indeavors to diſſuade the King 
from his purpoſe to retire into Dauphine : nor in- 
deed was any thing properer to divert him from this 
retreat, than the hopes of a change in his fortune. 
Howſoever-this be, -in- theſe diſpoſitions was Joan 
of Arc expected. The firſt time ſhe appeared at 
court, ſhe addreſſed herſelf directly to the King, 


diſcovering him among all his cvurtiers, tho? ſhe H E N. VI. 


k 111 


— 


had never ſeen Him, and he had taken care not to Ax' 142g. 
have about him any marks of diſtinction: never- EW 
theleſs he at firſt ſeemed to make but little account 
of this peaſant: but as ſhe earneſtly preſſed him to 
credit her words, which were the fame. ſhe, had 
ſpoken to Baudricourt, he determined on having her 
examined. The eccleſiaſtics, her examiners, de- 
clared, upon what ground I know not, that her 
miſſion was divine. Then ſhe was ſent to the par- 
lament at Poictiers, who were of a like ſentiment. 
Finally, to confirm this belief, the King declared, 
— told him ſecrets not known to any but him- 
elt. 13 2 555 

Every one being now prepoſſeſſed, that Joan of P. Daniel. 
Arc, generally termed La Pucelle [the maid] was 
ſent from God to deliver France; ſhe was looked 
on'with eyes of admiration. All her actions, words 
and geſtures were conſtrued to her advantage. In 
her were diſcovered a fine genius, ſolid judgment, 
greatneſs of ſoul, and a knowledge very uncommon. 
in one of her ſex and condition. This was no other 
than the uſual effect of prejudice. Thus far 
nothing can be thought very ſtrange. It is eaſy to 
conceive that this might be a contrivance to revive 
the courage of the French, and perhaps of the King 
himſelf, diſmayed at ſo many loſſes, and beholding 
the kingdom juſt on falling under the dominion 
of foreigners. But that this invention, if it be one, 
ſhould ſucceed according to the deſign of the au- 
thors, 1s what may indeed be juſt cauſe of admira- 
tion, and afford ample matter tor moral and poli- 
tical reflections. 

Mean while, the ſiege of Orleans being vigo- Joan marches 
rouſly proſecuted, Charles reſolved to try to throw ung vo encoighd 
a convoy into the city. Joan deſiring to be of the eee 
party, and to have arms and a man's habit, eaſily P. Daniel. 
obtained her requeſt T7. To render herſelf more 
remarkable, ſhe would have a certain ſword ſent 
for, from the tomb of a knight buried in the church 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois. The convoy deſign- 
ed for Orleans ſer out on the twenty-fifth of April. 

Several French authors affirm, that Joan command- 

ed the guard, and conducted the convoy into the 

city; but Monſtrelet, a cotemporary writer, ſays 

the contrary. The convoy being arrived, on the 
twenty-ninth in the morning, near the Burgundian 

gate, the baſtard of Orleans made a ſally to favor wy 
their paſſage. A fierce and bloody battle inſued, Monſtrelet. 
wherein, after a long reſiſtance, the Engliſh were 
defeated, and forced to let the convoy go in &. 

Joan made her entry into Orleans, amidſt the ge- Joan enters 
nerals and acclamations of the people, who aſcri- Orleans in 
bed to her the good ſucceſs of that day. n. 

On the 4th of May, Joan, at the head of a de- She takes four 
tachment of the gariſon, attacked, ſword in hand, of the be- 
the fort of St. Loup, one of the ſix largeſt before- iegen _ 
mentioned. Aſter a conflict of four hours, the fort p31 
was carried, and of the twelve hundred Engliſh 
who defended it, four hundred were killed on the 
ſpot. Two days after, ſhe aſſaulted likewiſe the 
tort of St. John; but as it was almoſt abandoned by 
the Engliſh, ſhe met with little reſiſtance. Pre- 
ſently after, without giving her troops any reſpite, 
ſhe led them againſt the fort, named London, the 
moſt conſiderable of the ſix, founded on the ruins 
of the church of the Auguſtines. Notwithſtanding 
the gallant reſiſtance of the Engliſh, this was alſo 
taken, with great loſs on their ſide. Joan's troops 
thought of reſting themſelves after ſo hard duty, 
but immediately ſhe marched them to the fort of 
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* She was born in 1407, in the pariſh of Creux upon the Meuſe, in Domremy. Vit. MS$. 
+. After ſhe had been about two months with the King at Chinon. Monſtrelet, fol. 41. 
In the dead time of the night, and in a great ſtorm of rain and thunder. Hall, fol. 107. 
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Hex. VI. the Tournelles. But as ſhe could not attack it that ſoner in Gergeau, where he had imprudently ſhut H x 1 
AN? 1429. evening, for want of daylight, ſhe Kept it inveſted | himfelt up, with four hundred men only, which =. Vl 
— — — all night. On the morrow, at break of day, the muſt have proceeded” from his conſternation at the Ge 
aſſault began, and laſted fourteen hours without in- | defeat of his army. Of all the. places in thoſe parts, Earl of Suf 
termiſſion. The French were repulſed four ſeveral | Baugenci held out longeſt; but could not avoid fell made [1 
times, and as often renewed the charge; Joan | undergoing the ſame fate with the reſt. In ſhort 5 e 
animating them by her words and actions, tho? diſorder and confuſion had ſo poſſeſſed the Engliſh, Hal nt hi 
wounded with an arrow between the neck and ſhoul- | that Charles, by Joan's advice, reſolved to be crown- Char 4 
ders. At length, about eight at night, the fort | ed at Rheims: mean time this city was till poſ- © "arg 
was carried like the reſt, and ſix hundred Engliſh | ſefſed by the Engliſh ; beſide, there was a neceſſity crowned a 
cut in pieces. In all theſe actions, Joan ſhewed a of traverſing more than forty leagues of the enemies Reims. 
valor and reſolution very uncommon in perſons of | country, and of making himſelt maſter of diverſe Gi 
her ſex *. pI uns ne places, which at any other time he durſt not have Cl 
The Engliſh = The conſternation of the Engliſh, after that day's | ventured to approach. Prodigious effect of the terror 
raiſe the ſiege. ill ſucceſs, is eaſy to be gueſſed. The loſs of four wherewith a female had ſtruck the Engliſh ; and of 
Monſtrelet. of their largeſt forts not permitting them to proſe- | the confidence wherewith ſhe had Inſpired their 
_ cute the ſiege, they raiſed it the 12th of May, after | enemies! | | 
having been before the place ſeven whole months“ Conſtable de Richemont, perceiving the proſpe- The a. m. 
Here follows a fragment of the duke of Bedtord's | rity of the King's affairs, began to abate of his brings lis 
letter to the King his nephew, after raiſing the ſiege | haughtineſs. Hitherto he imagined himſelf neceſ-troop.. p 
of Orleans, which ſhews how much the Engliſh, | ſary ; but the late events made him ſenſible he Hall 
and the duke of Bedford himſelf, were diſcouraged | might be intirely forgotten, and loſe his ſhare of 
by this unexpected event. | the glory the King was ſeemingly on the point of 
acquiring. In this belief, he aſſembled all his 
Rym. Fad. And alle thing there proſpered for you, till the | friends, and forming a body of twelve hundred 80 
Vol. X. p. 408. “ tyme of the ſiege of Orleans taken in hand, God horſe, and twelve thouſand foot, he marched to lu 
„ knoweth by what advis. At the whiche tyme, | join the King who was then before Baugenci : doubt- 1 
<< after the adventure fallen to the perſone of my | leſs the duke of Bretagne connived at this levy in , 
«« couſin of Salyſbury, whom God aſſoille, there | his country; the recent revolution cauſing him to 
« felle, by the hand of God as it ſeemeth, a greet | alter his meaſures, While the conſtable was on his 
« ſtrook upon your peuple that was aſſembled there | march, La Trimouille, who deſired not his company 
« in grete nombre, cauſed in grete partie, as y | at court, artfully perſuaded the King, he was coming 
« trowe, of lakke of ſadde beleve, and of unleve- | with a numerous army to have his perſon in his 
e fulle doubte, that thei hadde of a diſciple and | power. This firſt impreſſion ſo affected Charles, 
<« lyme of the feende, called the Pucelle, that uſed | that he was juſt upon raiſing the ſiege of Bangenci, 
c fals enchauntements and ſorcerie. The whiche | and marching to fight the conſtable : but on better : 
 « ſtrooke and diſcomfiture nought oonly leſſed in information, he thought fit to receive him with his R 
<< prete partie the nombre of youre peuple there, | fuccors : nor was that done but on terms very mor- \ 
« but as well withdrowe the courage of the reme- | titying to a prince of his character. It was required | 
e nant in merveillous wyſe, and couraiged your | of him, that he ſhould not pretend to govern the 
0 <« adverſe partie and ennemys to aſſemble hem | King, nor be preſent at the coronation, where La 
« torthwith in grete nombre, &c. - Trimouille cared not to be out-ſhone. 
1850 6 6 . Baugenci being reduced, King Charles had intel- The battle of 
The prodi. The railing. the ſiege of Orleans uſhered in the | ligence that the Engliſh were aſſembling in Beauce: Patay, where 
gious change decline of the Engliſh affairs. From that very junc- | and upon this news he called a council of war, „ 
3 ture the French and Engliſh ſeemed to have mu-] whereat it was unanimouſly reſolved to give them Montale. , 
gliſh. : 5 r | - Feats * onſtrelet. 
tually changed diſpoſitions and characters. The | battle; nor indeed was there any probability of Hall. 
Engliſh were ſeized with a ſpirit of fear and amaze- | Marching to Rheims with the enemies in the rear. Stow. 
ment, while the French were re-animated with a | Charles's army was then ten thouſand ſtrong &. includ- 
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retreat in diſ- 


the Engliſh,. who, tho? they were ſtill fuperior in 


ſpirit - of bravery, in a manner utterly extinct in 
them ſince the battles of AZincourt and Verneuil. 


Tho', after raiſing: thé ſiege, the French exceeded 


not ſix thouſand, they fearleſly and briſkly purſued 


number, retreated in a ſtrange diſorder. Their 
conſternation was ſuch, that they knew not what 


make head againſt their enemies, they amuſed them- 
* ſelves with throwing numerous gariſons into the 
places about the Loire, by them reduced before the 
ſiege of Orleans commenced. By that means they 
ſo weakened themſelves, that they were no longer 
able to expect their enemies, who were cloſe at their 
heels. As they dreaded a battle as much as they 


were wont to deſire it, they retired at a diſtance, 


and gave the French time to retake the ſe places one 
after another. The earl of Suffolk was made pri- 


64 3 3; 9114 1 C3 


— did: inſtead of keeping together, in order to 


ing the Bretons brought by the conſtable: but of the 

twenty two thouſand Englith, lately before Orleans, 

there remained only ſix tfeuſand with Talbot, who, 

ſince: Suffolk's being made priſoner, had taken on 

him the command of the army. By a ſtrange effect 

of the prodigious amazement of the Engliſh ſince 

the affair of Orleans, ' they: faffered themſelves to 

be furpriſed near Jay by the French who appeared 

in fight before they had of them the leaſt notice. 

Fhey 'had ſcarce time to draw up, and even that 

was done in ſuch confiffion that they made but a 

feeble reſiſtance : Talbot. alone, for ſome. time, 
maintained the fight by his valor and conduct: 

but at length that brave general being himſelf and Talbot 
take priſoner, the Englifh army was routed, with made oy 
the loſs of two thouſand: five hundred men: even Monet 
Faſtolff fled with the flying troops, ſeiſed by one of 


| thoſe ſuddden terrors Which, for the time, deprive a 
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„ But Monſtrelet obſerves, "that Tho“ Joan was at the head of theſe ſeveral actions, and had the glory of them, yet they were 


chiefly performed by thoſe noble knights and captains, who had. fo bravely defended Orleans, fol 43. In theſe attacks, the 
Engliſh loſt near eight thouſand men, and the French not above a hundred. Ibid. | 
T This fragment, which.4s. wthout-date, is wrongly ranged, im Rymer*s cotteation, Among the records of 1424. 
Here muſt be ſome miſtake either in the author or the printer, ſince M. Rapin ſays above, the Bretons alone were thirteen 
thouſand two hundred. Probably the-Brctans were net ſo numerous, as is ſaid above. P. Daniel ſays, they did not exceed 
twelve hundred. Vol. VI. p. 69. Hall, ol. 108; Stb and Hall fay, that the French army confifted of three thouſand mev, 


fol. 108. p. 370- 
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ble 
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„ the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, with the ſtation of 
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r v. VI. man of the uſe of his reaſon, and may occur to the | 
\x! 1429. moſt intrepid warriors *, 
| If raiſing the ſiege of Orleans was a great check 
[he duke of to the affairs of the Engliſh, the defeat of Patay 
ar — was to them a blow no leſs grievous and fatal. The 
- "P * regent found himſelf thereby obliged to keep with- 
4 in the walls of Paris, being utterly unable to appear 
in the field to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemy. 
Mean while, Charles failed not. improving theſe 
The King of advantages. Lewis III, duke of Anjou and King 
Scily joins of Sicily, his brother-in-law, being returned from 
Charles. Naples, where he had made a long ſtay, brought 
him, immediately after the battle of Patay, a ſup- 
ply of ſeveral brave officers who were with him in 
Italy, and now attended him into France. 
Charles King Charles's partiſans increaſing as his affairs 
mzrches to became more — he reviewed his troops at 
= Glen, and found he had an army fifteen thouſand 
=” * ſtrong. He gave a part to the conſtable, to make 
1 a diverſion in Normandy, or rather, under that 
honorable pretence, to remove him, that he might 
not aſſiſt at the coronation, according to agreement. 
Count de Perdriac had another part, to carry the 
wweral towns war into Guienne : both thoſe detachments amount- 
ſurrender to ed to only five thouſand men. With the remaining 
him. ten thouſand, Charles took the road to Rheims, 
Hall knowing there was no army in the field to oppoſe 
him. In paſſing thro' Burgundy, he ſummoned 
Auxerre, which promiſed to tollow the example of 
the principal towns of Champagne. Troye and 
Chalon ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons. A few 
days after, the inhabitants of Rheims drove the 
Engliſh gariſon out of the city, and ſent deputies to 
the King to preſent him with the keys of their 
He enters gates. Thus all things ſucceeding to his wiſh, 
Rheims, and Charles entered Rheims in triumph, and was crown- 
une = ed preſently after. The ceremony ended, Joan 
n.. would have retired, affirming ſhe had nothing more 
to do, after executing what God had commanded : 
but the King preſſed her ſo earneſtly, that at laſt he 
prevailed with her to remain. 
The duke of Tt is now time to fee what was tranſacting in 
_ , England, during the late fatal revolution in France. 
ain of The quarrel ſtil] ſubſiſted between the duke of Glo- 
Wincheſter, Ceſter and the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was re- 
turned to London. As the prelate's new dignity ren- 
dered him more haughty than ever, the duke of 
Gloceſter, from this dignity, took advantage to give 
him a ſenſible mortification. The feſtival of St. 
George, patron of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
approaching, the cardinal was to officiate as biſhop 
km. Fed. Of Wincheſter: but the duke of Gloceſter and his 
Vol. X. p. adherents oppoſed it, affirming, he could not hold 


cardinal, without the King's expreſs licence. The' 
affair. being brought before the council, it was re- 
ſolved, that, for this time, the cardinal-ſhould not 
officiate as biſhop of Wincheſter; and two noble- 
men were deputed to notify to him this reſolution. 
The day following he repaired to the council, 
aſking them; By what authority, or on what 
foundation, he was deprived of his right?“ He 
was told; “ Tt was for fear of prejudicing the pre- 
« rogatives of the crown“: and the council per- 
ſiſted in their determination. The cardinal had, 
hereby ſufficient reaſon to be certified, that his ad- 
verſary had ſtill retained a conſiderable ſuperiority 
over him, in point of intereſt. | 
Soon after, the prelate received the Pope's bull, 


The cardinal 


8 made gene- 
tal of * 
croiſade. 


appointing him his legate in Germany, and general 


Aa * 
— 


of the croiſade againſt the heretics of Bohemia. HE N. VI- 
The Pope's view was to draw a powerful aid from Ax' 1429. 
England againſt the Huſſites F: nay, it is not quit 
improbable that, as this Pontif greatly favored | 
King Charles, his deſign was to weaken England, 

by draining the kingdom of men and money, un- 

der color of the croiſade: however, the cardinal He petitions 


1 the bull early in June this year, tho? to publiſh the 
dated March the eighteenth, 1427-8, preſented to $959 JIÞid. 
the King and council a petition, deſiring leave to p. 419. 425: 


publiſh the croiſade. e likewiſe requeſted, that he 
might have power to levy in England five hundred 

lances and five thouſand archers, and to appoint the 
generals and officers of this army. His petition be- p. 420 
ing examined in council, it was reſolved to grant it 

in part, under the following reſtrictions: 


| That no perſon ſhall be compelled to contribute Ibid. 
money for the croiſade, but every one give what he 
Plcaſed: that the ſums, thus voluntarily furniſhed, 
ſhould be put into ſuch hands as the council ſhould 
nominate: that the gold or ſilver ſhould not be con- 
veyed beyond ſea, but expended in the kingdom. 

That the cardinal ſhould be impowered to levy 
only two hundred and fifty lances, and two thouſand 
five hundred archers : that even this ſhould be 
granted only on condition, that the Pope, out of 
regard to the King and kingdom, ſhould not im- 
poſe any tax on the laity or «0 

That no ſoldiers, ſerving in France, ſhould be liſted 
or received among the troops of the croiſade. 

That the cardinal ſhould give the council ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for the return of theſe troops. 

That he ſhould effectually imploy his intereſt to 
induce the King of Scotland not to diſturb England, 
and to obſerve the truce, | 

That in publiſhing the croiſade, it ſhould ex- 
preſsly be ſaid, that it was with the King's aſſent 
and licence, 

That the officers ſhould be nominated by the 
cardinal, but commiſſioned by the King. 

That it ſhould be the ſame with regard to the 
conſtable, or commander in chief of the army. 

That if the croiſade took not place, the money 
furniſhed by private perſons ſhould not be imployed 
without the King's approbation. 


By theſe reſtrictions may be ſeen, how careful New levies 
the council was to obſtruct the Pope's exerciſing in for France. 
the kingdom the authority which had been but too 
much abuſed by his predeceſſors. _ | 

Mean while, the news, of the battle of Patay hay- The cardinal 
ing reached England, it cauſed a great confterna- is to ſerve in 
tion, and made it eaſily judged, that the regent ſtood oy ance tall 
3 | | . x ecember. 
in need of a ſpeedy and powerful aid: wherefore, 74; 23. 
without loſing a moment, the council ordered new Monſtrelet. 
levies, the command whereof was deſigned for fir Hall. 

John Ratcliffe. But, as in the preſent poſture of 
affajrs in France, it would have been very impru- 
dent to ſend troops into Bohemia, the council con- 
cluded on ſome alteration in what was granted to 
the cardinal of Wincheſter. On this ſo preſſing oc- 
caſion, a new agreement was made with his emi- 
nence, whereby he ingaged to ferve in France till 
the end of December, under the duke of Bedford, 
with his troops of the croiſade, provided they were 
not imployed in any ſiege. | 
A few days after arrived, from France, Garter The duke of 
king of arms, with inſtructions from the regent to Bedford's in- 


| inform the council of the ſtate of affairs in that ſtructions to 


arter, 


— * 
4. 4 * * a 


— — 


Rym. Fad. 


Val. X. p. * The Engliſh could not agree about the place and manner of fighting, whether it ſhould be on foot or on horſeback ; which 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol.X.p.433. 


22,423, yas the chief cauſe of their defeat: beſide, they had negleQed to provide themſelves with ſharp ſtakes, which uſed to be their 


main deſenſe againſt the enemies cavalry. Monſtrelet, fol. 45. 


Sir John Faſtolff had the garter, of which he was a knight, 


taken from him by the regent, ſor running away; but it was reſtored to him again, Hall, fol. 108. 


+ See the ſtate of the church, after the reign of Henry VII. 
'Vor. I. 
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Hen. VI. kingdom. The ſubſtance of his inſtructions was 
A' 1429. as follows, viz. 
oth moe 
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riſons not being ſtrong enough to prevent the Hex, 


burghers from following their Inclination. YI, 


Mean while the duke of Bedford, having at Fa jk 1429 


— 


I. That it was neceſſary to haſten the depart- 


llemy crown- 
ed at London. 
The Protect- 
orſhip ſup— 
preſſed. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. X. 

P. 334, 435» 
430. 

Cotton's 
Abridg. 

Hall. 


ure of Ratclifis and the cardinal's troops, and 
inform the regent of the preciſe time of their im- 
barcation. 

II. The Dauphin (for ſo the regent ſtiled King 
Charles) was maſter of Troye, Chalon, and feve- 
ral other places, ſome of which had voluntarily 
ſurrendered : that he was to enter that very day, 
July the ſixteenth, the city of Rheims, where he 
deſigned to be crowned ; and afterwards intended 
to exert his utmoſt to recover Paris, but ſhould find 
it. more difficult than he imagined. 

III. That the duke of Burgundy * had fully 
diſcharged his duty, and the city of Paris had ſome 
time ſince been loſt but for him: that he was, that 
very day, departed for Artois, to haſten his troops, 
and join them with the Engliſh army. 

IV. That the regent was to ſet out, within two 
days, for Normandy and Picardy, where he would 
draw the gariſons together, and expect the troops 
which were to come from England. 

V. Laſtly, the council of France did moſt hnm- 


bly beſeech the King to come over and be crowned 
at Paris. 


With regard to this laſt article, it was reſolved 
that the young King, then about eight Years of age, 
ſhould paſs over to France and be crowned, but 
ſhould firſt be crowned in England. 

In purſuance of this determination, the coronation 
was ſolemnized on the ſixth of November. Six 
days after, the parliament then aſſembled ordered 
the dignity of protector and defender of the church 
to be ſuppreſſed, but that the duke of Gloceſter 
ſhould keep that of firſt counſellor to the King. 
This was a very great mortification to that Prince, 
and what he leaſt expected. In reality, ſince the 


King's being crowned was no augmentation of 


Charles pur- 
ſues his Con- 
queſts, 
Hall. 


his capacity, the Kingdom had as much need of 
a protector as before: but it was pretended, the 
protectorſhip was inconſiſtent with the dignity of 
a crowned head. We ſhall ſee hereafter, even 
in the ſequel of this very reign, that this rule 
was not always obſerved. However the duke 
did, with a good grace enough, ſubmit to the 
ordinance, as far as it concerned himſelf, the 
rights of his Brother the duke of Bedford re- 
maining * 

While England was buſied in preparing for 
the ſaid ſolemnity, Charles had continued his con- 
queſts with great rapidity. His Coronation how- 
ever Geminel him eleven days at Rheims. Had 


the regent been then provided with an army, 


he might eaſily have incloſed him in that corner 
of France, where he had but few places, and thoſe 
ſurrounded with his enemies gariſons. But the 


duke was then in Picardy with ſmall ſtrength wait- 


ing for the forces he expected from England: 


of Bedford had been obliged greatly to weaken 


Several places 
ſurrender vo- 


luntarily. 


ed him by that Prince's diſtance. 


Charles therefore improved the advantage afford- 


As the Inhabi- 
tants of the Engliſn towns were moſtly well in- 


clined to him, nothing hindered them from ſhew- | 


ing him marks of their Affection, ſince the duke 


the gariſons, in order to compoſe an army. 
This was the cauſe, that, in a very ſhort ſpace, ' 
Charles became maſter of Soiſſons, Provins, 
Chateau-Thierry, Crepi, and ſome other places, 
even before they were attacked; the Engliſh ga- 


length received the expected ſupplies, began to The regen; * 
march & in order to ſtop the progreſs of his hes to. 
enemy T. At Crepi, Charles had notice of the — un. 
duke's advancing to give him battle. A few Days The — 
after, the two armies were at a very ſmall diſtance mies = 8 
from each other, on a large plain, where nothing near each . 
obſtructed their ingagirg. The number of the ter; 
troops on both ſides was not very unequal : but 
as the King was ſuperior in cavalry, the regent took 
care not to attack him : beſide, the poſture of 
his Affairs required, that he ſhould not fight but 
with advantage, and therefore he cauſed his camp 
to be ſtrongly intrenched. He hoped the impe- Montrete 
tuous humor of the French would induce them Hall. 
to commit the ſame fault they had been guilty to. 
of at Verneuil, and on many other occaſions, - 
and would attempt forcing his intrenchments ; 
in which caſe he promiſed himſelf certain victory. 
But, for once, he was deceived in his expecta- 
tion. Charles, grown wiſe by ſo many former 
inſtances, was content with facing him for ſome 
time, and making a few trials to draw him out 
of his lines, without venturing an attack, the ſuc- 
ceſs whereot appeared too dubious. At length, and pan 
finding the Engliſh ſtood firm in their ſtation, without fight 
he quitted his, in order to purſue his con-. 
queſts, being certain that moſt of the towns were 
ready to receive him. The regent followed him Several to 
cloſe 3 but as he would not run any hazard with- ſurender to 
out ſome apparent advantage, he had the morti- "greg 
fication to behold him enter Senlis, Beauvais, Hall mw 
Compiegne, Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lagny, 
Bray, Gournay, Melun, Sens. All theſe places 
opened their gates to the King, being no longer 
awed by the gariſons, which the regent had been 
obliged to withdraw. | 

On the other hand, conſtable de Richemont, The regent 
who was in Normandy, having found means to marches 
augment his troops to the number of eight thou- W relere 
land, had taken Evreux, and threatened the whole * * 
province. The duke of Bedford, fearing he would 
make greater progreſs, haſtened thither, being 
extremely unwilling to loſe a country from whence 
flowed the beſt part of his ſubſiſtence. | 
While the duke of Bedford was thus buſied Charles at 
in Normandy, Charles, maſter of the field in tempts Pari: 
the Iſle of France, approached Paris, and in- - wang 
camped at Montmartre. He immediately pub- 
liſned a general pardon for the Pariſians, flat- 
tering himſelf that, terrified at his conqueſts, they 
would take arms, and expel the Engliſh from 
their City: but the regent had fo ordered mat- 
ters, that there was not the leaſt movement. At 
laſt, finding nothing was to be expected from the 
Citizens, he attacked the Suburb St. Honore, but his 
troops were repulſed with very conſiderable loſs. 
Joan, who had greatly expoſed herfelt in this Joan * 
aſſault, was left wounded in the ditch. She was wounded. 
ſuppoſed dead; but, being drawn out in the night, 
recovered of her hurts. | 


The ſeaſon not ſuffering the two armies any Lagni and St 


| longer to keep the field, Charles retired, and pal- Dennis taken 


ſed the winter at Bourges. The regent likewiſe, ys 
after driving the conſtable out of Normandy, © 
returned to Paris. During the winter, he carried 

by ſcalade St. Dennis and Lagni, which very 

much annoyed the Pariſians. 


* Not Bretagne, as M. Rapin ſays by miſtake. 
{ Monſtrelet, fol. 47, ſays, with about 10,000 Men. 


+ And ſent Charles a challenge. Ibid, fol. 48. Hall, 109. 
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Ax' 1429. 
9 . . 
piſpoſition of the Engliſh affairs. 


the duke 0 
Burgundy 
ſince the turn 
of affairs. 
Monſtrelet. 


Aw' 1430, 
: lurmurings 
in England. 


generals for not 


Before cloſing the occurrences of this year, we 
muſt not omit obſerving, how the duke of 
Burgundy ſtood affected ſince the revolution in 
However proſperous Charles 
might be, he was ſenſible it ſufficed not, except 
he could gain over ſuch an enemy as the duke 
of Burgundy. In reality, had that Prince been 
diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Engliſh to the utmoſt of his 
power, it 13 beyond doubt that he might have pre- 
vented this fatal turn of affairs: nay, even after raiſing, 


the ſiege of Orleans, had he been willing to aid 


them in proportion to his ability, he would ſtill 
have turned the ſcale on their fide. But he had 
been for ſome time taking other meaſures. His 
policy ſuggeſted to him, that, by too powerfully 
aſſiſting the Engliſh, he ſhould procure himſelt 
troubleſome maſters, as he had already experienced 
in the buſineſs of Hainault : and therefore, ſince he 
muſt needs have a maſter, he choſe rather to fee a 
Prince of his own blood on the throne of France, 
than a foreigner ; but he carefully concealed his 
ſentiments, leſt both parties ſhould thence take ad- 
vantage againſt him. Evident it was, that a too 
open manifeſtation of his being diſpoſed to abandon 
the Engliſh, would have done him great prejudice z 
it would have rendered King Charles leſs eager to 
accommodate with him, and, poſſibly, the duke of 
Bedford would have indeavored to prevent him, by 
making a ſeparate peace with the French, excluſive 
of him. This was at leaſt what the duke of Bur- 
gundy had reaſon to apprehend, conſidering the 
poſture of the Engliſh affairs ſince the battle of 
Patay. He determined therefore to perſevere in 
aſſiſting the Engliſh, but at the ſame time ſo as to 
afford Charles ſome ground to conclude that his ran. 
cor was become leſs virulent. He rightly judged 
that, in taking this courſe, he ſhould procure better 
terms, or at worſt might remain in his preſent ſi- 
tuation 'till what he deſired was offered. Charles, 
having ſome intimation of the duke of Burgundy's 
diſpoſition, diſpatched ſecret agents to treat with 
him; but the duke thought it not yet time to ex- 

lain himſelf, He was apprehenſive, that if it ſhould 
come to the duke of Bedford's knowledge, he 
would, without him, agree with King Charles; 
whereas his intent was to make his own peace at 
the expenſe of the Engliſh. The ſequel maniteſtly 
ſhewed this to be his deſign. Moſt certain it is, 
he was already determined, tho“ he thought not 
proper to begin the negociation ſo early. A re- 
markable inftance this, of the inſtability of ſeem- 


ingly the ſtrongeſt alliances! Sad effect of inſince- 


rity too common among men, and from which 
Princes in particular are not free! As, ſpite of 


their treaties, they cannot truſt each other,” they 


live in continual dread of being deceived by 


their allies : and therefore, taking for granted they 
may be abandoned, they indeayor to prevent it, and, 
without ſcruple, break their ingagements on every 
proſpect of any material advantage. Let a man 
run over all hiſtories, as well ancient as modern, 
and he will ſcarce find any one conſiderable alliance 
but what was violated by ſome notorious deceit, 

It would be no eaſy task to deſcribe the concern, 
trouble, complaints, and murmurs in England on 
the turn of affairs in France. Some blamed the 
diſcharging their duty. Others, 
perceiving no natural cauſe tor ſo ſurpriſing a change, 
affirmed it muſt have happened by the malice of 
the devil, who had made uie of Joan for his inſtru- 
ment, and boldly aſſerted ſhe was no other than a 


i. 


ſorcereſs. Laſtly, ſome threw all the blame on H x x. VI. 
the council, and the duke of Gloceſter. They Ax' 1430: 
Juſtly taxed them with unſeaſonably proſecuting te k—· 
affair of Hainault, when, had all the forces of 
England been united againſt France, they would 
infallibly have compleated the conqueſt of that 
kingdom. In a word, nothing but complaints 
were heard from all parts, every one ſeeking, in the 
taults of the miniſtry, tor a caule of this fatal re- 
volution. Among all the reflections caſt on the geveral fd 
government, the council took particular notice of fault that the 
the reaſonings of thoſe who ſaid, „it was a very French pri- 
great error to keep the French Princes, and par- ſoners had not 
«« ticularly the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, ſo been released 
long priſoners in England: that none could be 
ignorant what great advantages were feaped by 
the late King from the diſſenſions among the 
French: that conſequently, the priſoners ſhould 
s have been ſent home, where they would proba. 
bly have revived their old quarrels ; whereas de- 
taining them in bonds had procured to France a 
„ tranquillity defituctive to England: that at 
« leaſt, it the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had 
A been in France with King Charles, the Engliſh 
„ would have had more cos ſiderable aids from the 
„ duke of Burgundy than what lie had hitherto 
furniſhed : in ſhort, it was not yet too late to 
<< releaſe thoſe two Princes; and, as England was 
“ drained by the continuance of fo tedious a war, 
their ranſoms might ſerve to put matters upon a 
better footing.” Theſe reaſons ſeemed very plau- 
ſible. But, on the other hand, the lace King's or- 
ders, concerning the priſoners, were, to the duke of 
Gloceſter and the council, a law which they durſt 
not go about to violate, | | 
However, as to the duke of Bourbon in particular, Articles for 
there were ſome reaſons which might have indu- releaſing the 


cc 


ced the council to overlook the late ing's injuncti- = a 
2 STS» Ourbon. 
ons. In 1421, that Prince made a treaty with Rym. Fed. 


Henry V, promiſing to fwear to the peace of Vol X. 
Troye, to pay a certain ſum for his 9 and P- 426, 434. 
deliver two of his ſons, together with his fortified 

towns, in hoſtage, till his ingagements were fully 
performed. Henry V dying before the treaty was 

executed, it was renewed, with ſome alteration, in They are not 
1428, and young Henry, as King of France, had put in execu- 
received the duke's homage. Nothing was want- n. P. 438, 
ing but the ratification, which was defered only for 

fear the people would not approve of this proce- 

dure. In ſhort, this year 1430, all difficulties were 
ſurmounted, and the treaty was ratified. But ſome P. 478. 
obſtacles occurred in the execution, which prevent- 

ed the duke's being ſet at liberty. He died at laſt Ie dies 

in England, in 1433, after a tedious captivity of p. 602, 
Eighteen years, | ; 

Another reaſon inducing the council to treat with 
the duke of Bourbon was, the hopes his ranſom 
would help to defray the charges of the King's 
journey, who was ready to depart for France. 

This means failing, there was a neceſſity of having p. 413. 
recourſe to loans, which plainly diſcovered the low p. 461. 
ebb of the exchequer, * and how difficult it was 
to eſtabliſh ſufficient funds for carry irg on the war. 

Henry at length departed, on the 24th of April, Henry goes 
attended by great numbers of the nobility, and haps 
particularly the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was | 5 Ade 
appointed the King's chief counſellor, with a large 
falary T. This honorable pretence was uſed to 
keep him out of the realm, leſt, in the King's ab- 


ſence, under the regency of the duke of Glocefter, p. 458. 


who was appoiited guardian, their diſſenſions might 


F nn dh 19 


* Orders were alſo iſſued out, tor all who wore worth forty pounds per annum, to take on them the order of knighthood. 


Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. X. p. 449- | 
+ Four thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. Ibid. p. 456. 
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Flew. VI. create diſturbances. Henry being arrived at Calais, 
A' 1430, made bur a ſhort ſtay there. He proceeded imme- 
—— diately to Roan, where he paſſed almoſt the re- 
mainder of the year, while preparations were mak- 
ing at Paris for his coronation, which could not 
and is crown- be got ready before December. Towards the 
ell at Paris. middle of that month he arrived at the metropolis, 
Monltrelet. where he was crowned on the ſeventeenth, with 
* all the ſolemnity the circumſtances of the time 
would permit. | 
the duke of During the young King's refidence at Roan, the 
Bedford duke of Bedford uſed all poſſible indeavors to re- 
makes {ure of ſtore his affairs. He had foreſeen the duke of Bur- 
the duke of guncly's deſign; and, as he was ſenſible of the con- 
e 4 ſequences, neglected nothing to prevent them. It 
Fall. coſt him Champagne and La Brie, or at leaſt the 
| places he ſtill held in thoſe provinces, which he was 
obliged to concede to that Prince, in order to ſe- 
cure him in the alliance ot England: but withal he 
was inabled, by this means, to ſtop the progreſs of 
Charles, who had purſued his conqueſts with a ſur- 
priſing rapidity. 
Another inducement to keep for ſome time the 
duke of Burgundy in the intereſt of the Engliſh 


The duke of 
Burgundy's 


third mar- was, his third marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 
4 nearly related to the King of England *, and who 
Moaltrelet. _—_ 
Hall. had not the ſame affinity with King Charles, as 
Bona d' Artois, that duke's former wife. Then the 
The regent duke of Bedford, receiving aid from the duke of 
makes ſome Burgundy, took the field, and recovered, in the Iſle 
conqueſts. of France, ſome places which, tho' in themſelves 


of little conſequence, were yet of great importance 

as they were incommodious to Paris. 
The duke of Soon after, the duke of Burgundy in perſon en- 
Burgundy be- tered France, at the head of a powerful army. He 
ſieges Com rotook firſt Torſy and Soiſſons, and then beſieged 
ens Compeigne. 
4 numerous gariſon, and ſix months proviſions. On 
the firſt news of this ſiege, Joan of Arc, and Xain- 
trailles, 'threw themſelves into the town, not with- 


Joan of Are 
goes thither. 
Monttrelet. 


ut the governor's ſecret indignation, who readily 


foreſaw that they were come to rob him of the ho- 
nor of the defenſe. 
She makes a On the twenty-fifth of May, Joan made a _ 


Fo . 2 
Sally, and is and ſouglit with great conduct and reſolution. 


t 


_ pri- length, being forced to retreat, ſhe put herſelf in 
Monitrelee, the rear, and now and then made a ſtand to ſto 

Hall. the enemies, by whom ſhe was preſſed. In this 

P. Daniel. manner ſhe ſecured all her men; but, when ſhe 
would have entered the town, found the gate ſhut, 

and the draw-bridge up. It is ſaid, this was done 

by order of the governor, who was glad to deſtroy 

her, pretending he did not know ſhe was ſtill with- 

out. But this circumſtance is not well proved. 

However it be, Joan finding no way to eſcape her 

purſuers, ſurrendered herſelf priſoner to the baſtard 

of Venddme, who immediately delivered her to 

count de Ligny, the duke of Burgundy's general. 

She is deli- The duke of Bedford, overjoyed that this prey was 
vered to the jn the hands of his allies, demanded her ſo earneſtly 

_ of Bed- Of count de Ligny, that the faid general could not 

_ deny him: he however exacted a reward ſuitable 

to the importance of ſuch a priſoner. Some time 

after, the town was relieved by count de Vendome, 

who introduced troops and ammunition, when it 

The fiege was almoſt reduced to extremity : whereupon count 

raiſed. de Ligny, commander in chief, ſeeing no more 

Hall. likelihood of ſucceeding, raifed the ſiege, and the 


duke of Burgundy, who had ſtaid all the while at 
Noyon, retired into Artois. 

I paſs over in ſilence numberleſs attempts on both 
ſides, and many ſkirmiſhes, which contributed but 
little to the deciſion of the general affair. It will 
however be proper to obſerve, that Joar''s pretended 


Flavy commanded in that place, with 


| 


| inſpiration had made ſuch deep impreſſion in the 


— 


Hex, v. 


French, that marſhal Bouſſac and Xaintrailles ſuf. An? x 43 
0, 


tered themſelves to be deceived by a ſubtil artifice 
which, doubtleſs, would not have produced its Baſſae ang 
effect, had it not been ſupported by this prepoſſeſ. Xintraill 
ſion. A ſhepherd dwelling near Roan, repairing to geceved bya 
the marſhal, told him, that heaven had revealed to Thr 
him a certain private way by which he would con- Hal. 
duct him into the very city of Roan, Bouſſac im. 

parting the ſecret to Xaintrailles, they were both 

of opinion the opportunity ſhould not be neglected : 

and thereupon, 1 as they were that they The 

had God himſelf for their guide, they marched feated, pb x 
with a body of choice troops after the ſhepherd, Xantraill 
who led them into an ambuſh, where Talbot ex. madepriſmer 
pected them. Their troops were cut in pieces, and 
Xaintrailles remained 2 in the hands of the 

Engliſh. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable events in France, 
during the year 1430, with regard to the war : we 
muſt now turn our eyes towards what paſſed in 
_— 

uring the cardinal of Wincheſter's abſence, the The carding 

duke of Gloceſter created him troubles which gave receives a 
him no ſmall uneaſineſs. The duke told the coun- freſh mortif. 
cil, that the cardinal intended to leave the King, Rm p 
and return to his place in the council, to excite Val. - 

f 7 Cu, Vol. X. p.472 
diſturbances in the kingdom; that his deſign was 
the more criminal, as it was his meaning to make 
uſe of the Pope's authority to free himſelf from the 
obligation to aſſiſt the King in France; which was 
viſibly ſubjecting the orders and regulations of the 
council to a foreign power. On theſe complaints, 
the council iſſued out a proclamation, prohibiting 
all the King's ſubjects, of what rank ſoever, on 
pain of impriſonment, to attend the cardinal, in caſe 
he ſhould offer to leave the King without his per- 
miſſion. | 

On the eighth of November, a truce of one Tce with 
year was concluded at London with the King of Caſtile,p.47;. 
Caſtile, to commence on the firſt of May, 1431. 

About the middle of December, the embaſſa- and Sco land. 
dors of England ſigned, at Edinburg, a five years P. 482-487. 
truce with Scotland, to begin the ſame day with 
that made with Caſtile. 


Joan having been in the hands of the Engliſh Ax” 1431. 


ever ſince the ſiege of Compiegne, the duke of Bed- The duke of 


ford had ordered her to be conveyed to Roan, Bedford re. 
where he intended to facrifice her to the vengeance 5 


he believed due to the Engliſh nation. There was, r 


* l : of Arc to a 
doubtleſs, great policy in this reſolution. All France trial. 


was poſſeſſed with the notion, that ſhe was ſent Monſtrelet 
from God; and the Engliſh ſoldiers imagined, that 
in fighting againſt her, they had to deal with the 
devil. Where-ever ſhe appeared, they deemed the 
French troops invincible : at leaſt, the terror which 
had poſſeſſed their minds, together with the unac- 
countable change thereby wrought in them, cannot 
be aſcribed to any other cauſe: it was therefore of 
the utmoſt importance to undeceive them. Her 
being made priſoner had already begun to produce 
this effect. It was very naturally infered, that, 
had ſhe acted by God's command, there was no 
wage of her falling into ſuch a misfortune. 
ut, in order to confirm this firſt impreſſion, it 
was not improper to inſinuate to the terrified Eng- 
liſh, that ſhe had done nothing but by way of 
forcery or witchcraft. Poſſibly, the duke of Bed- 
ford was himſelf of that opinion, as may be con- 
cluded from his expreſſions in the fore-mentioned 
letter to the King: however this be (for I pretend 
not either to blame or juſtify the ſaid Prince, as to 
its being done out of policy or vengeance ) he fo 
managed, that the King. by the advice of his 


* She was daughter of John I. King of Portugal, by Philipa, eldeſt daughter of John of Guant. 
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rx. VI. council of France, ordered Joan to be tried for a 
A8 1431. witch. Purſuant to this order, ſhe was delivered 
—— over to ceccleſiaſtical judges, who, after a long 
de is con- examination, condemned her, as a heretic, to do 
jenned 19 penance on bread and water during lite, in a cloſe 
3 impriſonment. Some time after, under color of a 
1 afer- relapſe into her former errors, ſhe was tried again 
wards tobe by the ſame judges, who delivered her over to 
humed. the ſecular arm to be burned alive. This ſentence 
\lonttrelet. yas executed in the old market- place at Roan, 
the thirtyeth of May, 1431. + 

Thus tar the French and Engiſh agree. It can- 
not be denied, that Joan performed great exploits, 
and inſpired the French with courage, and the Eng- 
liſn with terror. But the French aſcribe what ap- 
pears wonderful in her to the immediate power of 
God; and the Engliſh, to the artificer of the devil. 
What then ſhall we believe? perhaps neither are in 
the right; and indeed there is a third opinion which 
wants not plauſible reaſons. As the examination of 
theſe three opinions would be a too great interrup- 
tion of the thread of our Hiſtory, I ſhall not diſ- 
cuſs them here. Thoſe who are deſirous of being 
more particularly informed concerning this matter, 
may read a diſſertation inſerted at the end of this 
reign, where I ſhall endevor to give this affair all 
the light it is capable of. 

King Charlcs,notwithſtanding his advantages, faw 
himſelt little able to continue the war. Moſt of the 
places he had recovered were in a ruinous candl- 
tion, and conſequently incapable of affording him 
much aſſiſtance : beſide, as they had voluntarily 
ſurrendered, he was unwilling to preſs them, leſt 
they ſhould revolt to the Engliſh. They might 
have done it with the ſame caſe, ſince it was not 
in his power to furniſh gariſons ſtrong enough to 
keep them in awe. On the other hand, the Engliſh, 
humbled by ſo many loſſes, were no better able to 
keep armies in the field; inſomuch that during the 
reſidue of this year, the war was continued only by 
parties, and furpriſing places, moſt of which were 
but weakly guarded. 

In this manner the French became maſters of 
Chartres, by means of a cart loaded with wine, 
which they cauſed to be overturned juſt under the 


various OP1- 
nions con- 
cerning thus 
ſoungpeaſant. 


The extreme 
weakneſs of 
the wo Kings. 


The French 
ſurpriſe Char- 
tres, 


— port-cullis. On the other hand, the Engliſh took 
Montargis, by holding intelligence with a young 
woman who perſuaded a barber, her lover, to in- 
troduce them 4nto the town. | 

The fair of Lore a French captain, made an inroad to tlie 

bean Fan. very gates of Caen, on its fair-day, and carried 

Charter. away two thouſand perſons, with a very great 


booty. After that, he retired to Silley, a ſmal! 
town in Maine, where he was beſieged by the carl 
of Arundel: but the duke of Alenſon, ſuddenly 
coming to his relief, obliged the Engliſh to retire. 
WT vicrexploics This year, Xaintrailles and Gaucour, who were 
d the wo ravaging Normandy, were defeated and made pri- 
br ſoners. A party of Engliſh took allo Villeneuve 
"ofrelet. Jez-ſens from the French. This is all that paſſed 
in France worth noting between the two parties : 
but a more important affair happened in Lorrain, 
wherein King Charles and the duke of Burgundy 
were concerned, and which therefore it will not be 
amiſs briefly to mention. : 

Lewis, cardinal of Par, and marquis of Pont-a- 
Mouſſon, being the laſt male of the houſe of Bar, 
the children of his ſiſter Violante Queen of Aragon, 
were to be his heirs. Among theſe children, Vio- 
lante of Aragon had married Lewis II, King of Si- 
cily, and dale of Anjou, and by him had three 
ſons, Lewis, René, and Charles. Of theſe Princes, 


War of Lor- 
min. 


Monſtrelet. 
Hall 


, 
As. — 


the cardinal-duke of Bar choſe Rene for his heir; H = x. VI. 

and married him to Ifabella, third daughter of Ax' 143 . 

Charles duke of Lorrain, who had no iſſue- male. 

It is ſaid, Iſabella's two eldeſt ſiſters had renounced 

the ſucceſſion of the duke their father. Rene being 

duke of Bar by the death of the cardinal his uncle, 

would likewiſe have taken poſſeſſion of Lorrain, on 

the demiſe of the duke his tather-in-law ; but An- 

thony count de Vaudemont, fon of Frederic, 

younger brother of duke Charles, diſputed with him 

the ſucceſſion. This occaſioned a war between 

thoſe two Princes, wherein King Charles ſupported 

his brother-in-law Rene, as did the duke of Bur- 

gundy count de Vaudemont. On the ſecond of 

July this year, the two competitors fought, at 

Bulegneville, a bloody battle, wherein Rene was 

defeated, taken priſoner, and carried to Dijon. 

Twelve hundred French fell in this action. This 

lots, no doubt, helped to hinder King Charles from 

continuing his progreſs. | | 

The affair concerning the See of Wincheſter, 

which the duke of Gloceſter would have deprived 

the cardinal, was rather ſuſpended, than determined 

in 1429, by an order of council to the prclate, to 

forbear, for that time, officiating as biſhop on St. 

George's day. The duke, willing to take advan- 

tage of the abſence of that prelate, who was with 

the King at Paris, did, towards the cloſe of this 

year, cauſe that affair to be again brought upui ihe 

carpet. On the ſixth of November, the King's at- Ry. Ford. 

torney-general appearing before the council, re- Vol. X. 

quired, that the cardinal ſhould be deprived of his P: 497” 

lee; affirming, that, by the laws of the land, the 

ſame perſon could not be a cardinal and poſſeſs a 

biſhoprick in England. He ſupported his afſer- 

tion with the examples of Simon Langham, and 

Robert Kilwarby, formerly archbiſhops of Canter- 

bury, who, on their being created cardinals, re- 

ſigned the archbiſhoprick. When he had done 

ſpeaking, the duke of Gloceſter, addreſſing him- 

ſelt to the biſhop of Worceſter, required him to 

declare, on his oath of allegiance to the King, 

whether it was not true, that the cardinal had ob- 

rained of the Pope an exemption from the juriſdic- 

tion of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for himſelt; 

tor the city, and for the whole dioceſe, of Win- 

cheſter? His aim was to demonſtrate how incon- 

venient it was to ſuffer a cardinal to hold a biſhop- 

rick in England. The biſhop of Worceſter, after 

ſome intreaty, replied that the biſhop of Lichfield, 

being at Rome, had ſued for and obtained this 

excmption for the cardinal, who had reimburſed all 

the charges; and that he had this from that pre- 

late's own mouth. This affair having been long 

debated, by reaſon of the two parties in the council, 

it was at length reſolved, that, before any deciſion, 

the cardinal ſhould be heard, and the judges con- 

ſulted. Thus it was not yet poſſible for the duke 

of Gloceſter to carry his point. — 
While Henry was in France, Pope Eugenius II, Conference 

ſucceſſor of Martin V, ſent thither the cardinal of about 4 Prags. 

Santa Cruz, to try to perſuade the two Kings to a Montrelet 
inta ; y to p 3 

pacification. This legate did at length prevail with 

them to ſend their embaſſadors to Auxerre; but 

this congreſs was fruitleſs. They did not fo much 

{as commence a conference, becauſe, if we may cre- 

dit the French writers, the embaſſadors of England 

refuſed to acknowledge King Charles's for cmbaſ- 

ſadors of France: however, the thirty-firſt of 

March, of the inſuing year, was appointed for their 

re-afſembling 3 but to no purpole, ſince no place 


of An attemipt 
to take the 
fee from the 
biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 


was appointed for holding the congrels. The court 
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+ She and her whole family were inobled in 1429 ; 
or, with a ſword argent, erect, and going thro' a crown. 


ee 


and ſhe had a coat of arms given her, which was, azure, two fleur-de-lys, 
P. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 83. 


There are till in France ſeveral deſcen- 


dants from her family, which took the ſirname of Du Lis. Ibid, 


VoI. I. 
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Hen. VI. of England had named for plenipotentiaries the | 


Ax' 1432. biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome others. 
Henry returned into England the begining of the 
Rym. Feed. year 1432, having then compleated his tenth year. 
wy . © nk As his journey into France produced no great effects, 
.. . his return made no alteration in his affairs: they 
to England. were ſtill managed by the duke of Bedford in France, 
Inn gate of the and by the duke of Gloceſter in England. The 
N Bed- government of two kingdoms was no light burden 
ord inp rance. r theſe Princes, at a time when the King's affairs 
were manifeſtly going to decay. The duke of Bed- 
ford was obliged to be always on his guard, to re- 
ſiſt enemies now grown very formidable. But this 
erplexity was but ſmall in compariſon of the trou- 
le occaſioned by his perpetual diſtruſt of his own 
friends, or thoſe who pretend to be well- affected to 
him. The duke of Burgundy's ambiguous proce- 
dure juſtly made him uneaſy. The duke of Bre- 
tagne was no ſurer friend. In ſhort, ſince the de. 
cline of the Engliſh affairs, the towns which ſeemed 
to ſide with them were faithful only in proportion 
to the ſtrength of the gariſons. Of this truth the 
regent had been ſufficiently convinced by fad experi- 
encc, even Paris the metropolis, whereon, as We 
may ſay, all depended, was not fo well diſpoſed, as 
that her fidelity could be relied on; or at leaſt her 
attachment to the intereſt of England wholly depen- 
ded on that of the duke of Burgundy. Add to this, 
the inconſiderable aids of men and money, received 
by the duke of Bedford from England, at a time 
when they were moſt wanted. To compleat his 
misfortune, the regent found himſelf almoſt alone, 
burdened with the weight of the publick affairs, as 
well military as civil: moſt of thoſe who had aſliſt- 
ed him in the begining of his regency being either 
Exchange of dead, or priſoners in the hands of the enemy. In 


Talbot tor this perplexity, he determined on propoſing to King 
2 Charles the exchange of Talbot for Xaintrailles, 
VII xũ. 4 and his offer was accepted. As he durſt not quit Pa- 


50 , 514,636. Lis, and the war was carrying on in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, he could not be without ſuch a general 
as Talbot; tho? to procure him, he was conſtrained 
to furniſh the enemy with one no way his inferior. 

If the affairs of the Engliſh were on a very in- 

-u the quarrel 3; erent tooting in France, they were not on any bet- 

etween the _ . . 

Juke of Glo. ter terms in England. Subſidies were granted by the 

ceſter and the Parliament with great reluctance for continuing ſo 

cardinal. deſtructive a war, which began to be tireſome, ſince 
it proſpered not as formerly. On the other hand, 
the quarrel between the duke of Gloceſter and the 
cardinal {till ſubſiſted, nay, and with greater bitter- 
neſs than ever, and began to turn to the dukce's diſad- 

The cardinal vantage. In the laſt year's parliament, the cardina] 

gains ground had found means to gain the commons to his in- 

upon his ene- . . . . 

my. © tereſt, and give his adverfary a grievous mortifica- 

Ibid: p. 516. tion. The houſe, willing to ſhew him ſome 
tokens of favor, preſented a petition to the King, 
intreating him, in conſideration of the cardinals 
great ſervices to the ſtate, to give him a full par- 
don for whatever he had done contrary to the Jaws, 
particularly with regard to the ſtatute of Præmu- 
nire. This was to his ſaid eminence a moſt impor- 
tant advantage, ſince, the commons petit ion being 
granted, he was effectually ſcreened from all pro- 


Continuation 


p. 517. fecution: however, the duke of Gloceſter gave not 
himſelf over as vanquiſhed. He boaſted, that, 
notwithttanding this amneſty, he had proots enough 
to get the cardinal convicted of high-treaſon, a 
crime which could not be ſuppoſed to be included 

Cotton's in the letters of pardon. The cardinal, who was | 
Abridg. 


then in Flanders on the King's affairs, ſpeedily re- 
paired to London, without asking leave, and there- 
fore gave his enemy a pretence to ſeize his bag- 
gage. The next day after his arrival, he went to 
the houſe of lords, telling them, he was come to clear 
himſelf of the pretended crimes he was ſaid to be 
charged with, and to juſtify his innocence againſt 
whomſoever ſhould offer to be his accuſer. The 
duke of Gloceſter not thinking proper to ſupport 
what he had advanced, the prelate was anſwered 
that as none appeared to accuſe him, he was ac- 
knowledged for a loyal ſubject. He thanked the 
houſe for this declaration, and defired it might be 


He, y. 


Ax 1432 
yy 


drawn up in form, which was granted. Then he Nm. Pal 
complained, that on his arrival at Sandwich, his Vol. X pu, 
baggage was ſeized, and petitioned for reſtitution, 59“ U 


He maintained, that the ſeizure was made quite 
wrongfully, and offered to lend the King fix thou- 
ſand pounds, for fix years, on condition, that if, in 
that time, the ſeizure appeared to be lawtul, the 
ſaid fum ſhould be forfeited to the King's uſe. He 
offered moreover to lend him the like ſum, and to 
defer the demand of the thirteen thouſand marks, 
due to him on another account, provided the pay- 
ment of the whole ſhould be aſſigned out of the 
next ſubſidy granted to the King. His aim was, to 
evidence his great regard for the neceſſities of both 
King and people. His offers were accepted, and 
the whole ſeizure reſtored. Thus the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, inſtead of hurting his enemy, had the mor- 
tification to ſee him receive the applauſes of both 
houſes. Mean while, this diſcord produced ver 

ill effects. As the duke of Gloceſter had "Pike 
and adherents in the council, the frequent oppoſiti- 
on between the two parties could not but be ver 

prejudicial to the King's affairs. While the duke 
and the cardinal thought only of their own private 
concerns, the war in France was 1 tho? it 


was more neceſſary than ever to ſupport it ſtre- 
nuouſly. 


Had England known how to improve her ad- Indolence of 
vantages, ſhe had a very favorable opportunity to King Chats 


repair ſome of her loſſes. King Charles languiſhed 
in the arms of Agne Sorel his miſtreſs, and left his 
moſt important buſineſs to the care of his miniſters 
and generals. Nothing affected him but pleaſure. 
It was with extreme reluctance that he beſtowed 
a few moments on the war and the affairs of ſtate. 
So impatient was he to return to his divertions, 
interrupted by theſe diſguſtful cares, that he only 
lought to intruſt with others whatever might pro- 


cure him any fort of trouble. La Trimouille, his Trouble; in 
favorite, was accuſed of ſoothing him in his ſupine- cour. 
neſs: but it was perceived by perſons of penetration, Monttele: 


that the King began to grow weary of him, and 
was uneaſy under a yoke he had impoſed on hinlelf. 
Of all this the conſtable, tho' abſent, had early in- 
telligence : his ſpies at court were too watchful for 
4 bulineſs of ſuch moment to remain long concealed 
trom his knowledge. As he was of a violent and 
haughty diſpoſition, he could not, without indigna- 
tion, indure being noſed by La Trimouille ; and 
had formed a deſign to ſerve him as he had done 
Louvet, De Giac, and Beaulicu. When he knew 
the King no 3 looked on La Trimouille with 
the ſame eye as before, he inſtantly determined on 


ſetting hand to the work. But being conſcious that, 


even provided he ſhould effect that favorite's ruin, 
he was not ſufficiently in the King's good graces for 
him to hope for his place, he projected to introduce 


— 


LaTrimouille 
ruined. 
Monrelet. 


„»The duke of Gloceſter only ſeized, at Sandwich, ſome of the King's jewels, which were mortgaged to the diced, and 
which he intended to carry over; whereupon the cardinal came back in great haſte and fury, for the recovery of them. But an 


order was made, that before they were reſtored to him, he ſhould pay the King fix thouſand 3 
him ten thouſand marks; which was done accordingly. Cotton's Abr q 8 ouſand pounds more for them, and len 


See an account of all theſe jewels, p. 593, &c. 


8. P. 603. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. X. p. 517, 518, 591. 
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HE x. VI. Charles d' Anjou, the Queen's brother, into this poſt. | 


An' 1432. Strange project, inſolently to undertake depriv- 
ing his ſovereign of one favorite, and impoſin 
on him another againſt his will, or at leaſt with- 
out conſulting him! No ſooner had the conſta- 
ble formed all his cabals at court, and matters 
[a Trimou- Were ripe for execution, La Trimouille was ſeize 
ile ruined. in his bed, in the very palace of King Charles, then 
Monſtrelet. reſiding at Chinon, and conveyed to Montréſor, 
where he was impriſoned. Charles was inraged at 
the news, and would immediately have taker ven- 
geance ; but when he found all the Princes of tic 
blood and court-grandees declare againſt La Tri— 
mouille, he durſt not venture to proceed. He, 
with terror, recollected the confederacy formed 
againſt him when he would have ſcreened Lovet, 
and dreaded incurring the like. Beſide, his diſguſt for 
the favorite, who was no longer ſuch but in name, 
being added to that political reaſon, he abandoned 
him without much difficulty or concern. Charles 
and Charles d' Anjou came to comfort him, and ſucceeded ſo 
d Arjou be- well, that, according to the conſtable's project, he 
comes favo- became the favorite, and La Trimouille was forgot. 
_ It is eaſy to judge, that a Prince of Charles's 
character, naturally averſe to war, would not have 
been very formidable to the duke of Bedford, had 
the ſupplies from England been ſufficient to inable 
him to make ſome attempt of moment. But he 
had not for ſome time been able to bring an army 
into the field, without diſgarniſhing his towns, and 
expoſing them either to be ſurpriſed, or tempted to 
follow the example of thoſe which had voluntarily 
ſurrendered to King Charles. 
Lagni taken About the end of the laſt year, Foucaut took 
bytheFrench. from him Lagni, a place often taken and retaken, 
Monftrelet. and which the neighborhood of Paris rendered ex- 
tremely important. Soon after, the regent unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted its recovery. In the begining 
of this year, marſhal de l' Ifle- Adam, and the earl 
of Arundel * attacked it in vain, being, by a v1 
gorous ſally from the town, forced to abandon their 
The Engliſh enterpriſe, At length, early in Augult, the duke 
indeavor in of Bedford in perſon beſieged it with an army fix 
vam to reco- thouſand ſtrong. But, on the tenth of the fame 
zer it. Hall. month, the baſtard of Orleans, ſpite of. all the 
. duke's precautions and vigilance, introduced a con- 
voy Þ, and then paſſed the Marne. This march 
giving the duke a ſuſpicion, that he held ſome in- 
telligence in Paris, he ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, in 
order to prevent his deſigns. Thus Lagni was 
beſieged in vain thrice within the ſpace of ſeven or 
| eight months. 
The French On the other hand, a ſmall body of French, 
ſurpriſe Mon- drawn from the gariſons about the Loire, ſurpriſed 
targis, and Montargis. But as the caſtle made a vigorous de- 
Charte fenſe, the French, not being able either to force it 
|. Chartier. ene, the French, n ng l 5 
or keep the town, were obliged to retire. In Nor- 


J. Charter. 


mandy twelve hundred Engliſh inveſted La Hire of 


Louviers, and after a three months blocade con- 
ſtrained the place to capitulate. 
Death of the Theſe were occurrences of no great importance. 
dutcheſs of But, on the thirteenth of November, there hap- 


Redd, pened one of much greater 8 namely, 
1 the death of Ann of Burgundy, ducheſs of Bed- 


ford. This loſs was not peculiar to the duke her 
conſort, but common to all the Engliſh, ſince it 
broke the bond of union between the dukes of Bed- 
ford and Burgundy, and by the coldneſs which ſuc- 
ceeded proved extremely fatal to England. 


—B 


The council of Baſil had been aſſembled ſince H E x. VI. 
the preceding year, but England had not ſent thi- Ax' 149 


g | ther any embaſſadors. Towards the cloſe of this... 


year, the Pope and council, who were diſputing Embaſly tothe 
about pre-eminence, having diſpatched their reſpec- * 4 
tive legates to King Henry, the archbiſhop of York, 0 d * 
: od. Vol. X. 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, the earl of Huntington &, p. 815, 519, 
and ſeveral others, were ſent in embaſſy to the 525: 
council. 
Inu the begining of 1433, there was a dangerous An* 1433. 
inſurrection in Normandy, which would not have Inſurie tion 
been leis fatal to the Engliſh than was raiſing the in Normandy. 
ſiege of Orleans, had they not, by their diligence, K 
tlncly prevented part of the miſchief which might —— | 
have inſued: Sixty thouſand peaſants of that pro- 
vince, having taken arms, divided themſelves into 
two bodies, one whereof, conſiſting of forty thou- 
ſand men, marched away for Vexin, and the other 
towards Cacn. Had Charles's army been near 
enough to ſupport them, he would doubtleſs have 
made himſelf maſter of all Normandy. The Re- 
bels ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of Caen, Harfleur, 
Diepe, and Lillebonne. Probably they would 
have made a much greater progreſs, had not the 
ear] of Arundel, | with the utmoſt expedition, 


| marched againſt thoſe who were aſſembled in Vexin. 


As theſe revolters had not any leader of conſequence, 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed in the night, 
and eaſily yielded him a victory more advantage- 
ous to his maſter than glorious for himſelft. Thoſe 
of Caen, tho' not ſo numerous, would have given 
him more trouble, by reaſon they were headed by 
marſhal de Rieux : but terrified at the news of the 
defeat of their companions, they withdrew, file at- 
ter file, to their reſpective homes. The marſhal 
ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, took with him a band 
of the moſt reſolute, and with them retired to 
Diepe. Mean while Arundel, taking advantage 
of their conſternation, found means to recover Caen 
and Lillebonne : but Diepe and Harfleur, places of 
very great importance, remained in the hands of 
the French. | 
This ſame year, another event contributed to- The duke of 
wards diſconcerting ſtill farther the affairs of the Bedford mar- 
Engliſh. The duke of Bedford, being a widower, “ 1 1 
did, in March this year, eſpouſe Jaquelina de || * 
Luxemburgh **, daughter of Peter de Luxem- | 
burgh, J count de St. Pol. The duke of Bur- Which occa- 
gundy was extremely offended, that this match Pn 
was carried on without his participation, He was 11 the duke 
of opinion that the duke of Bedford ſhould have of Burgundy. 
lomewhat greater regard to him, ſince, beſide the Monſtrelet. 
conſideration of the many ties, by which they were Hall. 
united, the perſon he married was daughter of one 
of his vaſſals. No doubt is to be made that the 
duke of Bedford, who was very prudent and cir- 
cumſpect, had not material reaſons for haſtening 
his marriage, without communicating the at- 
fair to the duke of Burgundy. However, as it 
greatly concerned him not to diſoblige that Prince, 
he paid him ſome compliments by the cardinal of 
Wincheſter 3 who even procured an interview at 
St. Omer, where the two Princes met in April : 
but a certain unlucky difierence about precedency 
obſtructed their reconciliation, and occaſioned their 
parting highly diſguſted with each other. Theſe 
two Princes had trequently met without the leaft 
conteſt on that account; but the duke of Burgundy 
was obliged to ſtart ſome diſpute for a cloak to the 


#* John Fitz-Alan. 


as. 
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+ But not without great ſlaughter on both ſides. Monſtrelet, fol. 82. 


§ John Holland. 


And the lord Willoughby, with fix thouſand archers, Hall, fol. 124. nk CO: | 3 
U. She was but about .. years old. Monſtreiet, fol. 87; Hall, fol. 121. She and the duke her ſpouſe came to London 
about Midſummer, where they remained till the latter end of Auguſt, when they went to Paris. Hall, ibid. Stow, p. 373. 
1 -Rapin, by miſtake, calls him James. See Monſtrelet, fol. 87. | 
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| Hex. VI. ſteps he deſigned to take. He acknowledged Henry | 


N A' 1433. for King of France, and the duke of Bedford for 
| E regent, and uncle of the reigning King; how there- 


The duke of 
Burgundy 
takes ſome 

laces from 
the French 
Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


he he could do it with full hands. 


tore could he pretend to take place of him? 

During this year nothing of moment paſſed, with 
regard to the war, Charles ſeemed to have wholly 
relinquiſhed all care of his aftairs, the better to re- 
liſh the pleaſures of love and eaſe. The duke of 
Bedford was weak, and, as he received no farther 
ſupplies from England thought more of maintain- 


ing what he poſſeſſed than of making new con- 


queſts, Mean while, tho' the duke of Burgundy 
wy ci to ſtrike up a ſeparate peace with Charles, 

e believed it would be the more advantageous it 
To that end, 
he became maſter of Sr. Valery, which Gaucour 
had taken by ſurpriſe. 


* fended by the baſtard of Orleans and Xaintrailles, 


to mediatc a 


PEACE. 
Rym. Fad. 


Vol. X. 
p. 549, 550. 


| His offers. 
| Ibid. p. 556. 


The duke of : 
Orleans offers intent how to procure a peace, than to recover 


with Laon and Provins, were alſo by him reduced. 
On the other hand, the earl of Arundel beficeging 
Silley-le-Guillaume, in Maine, conſtable de Riche- 
mont forced him to raiſe the ſiege ; but the French 
had ſcarce turned their backs when Arundel retern- 
ed and carried the place. 

Mean while, the council of England were more 


what the King had loſt in France. The duke of 
Orleans, ſtill a priſoner at London, had made the 
firſt Overtures, and offered to imploy all poſſible 
indeavors towards accompliſhing a buſineſs where- 
on his liberty abſolutely depended. To compaſs 
his ends, he had propoſed to bring to Calais, or 
any other place the council ſhould name, the dowager 

ucen of Sicily, Charles d' Anjou her fon, the 
duke of Bretagne, with the count de Richemont 
and St. Giles, his brothers, the duke of Alenſon, 
the counts d' Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, 
and the archbiſhop of Rheims, to treat with the 
embaſſadors of England. He likewiſe deſired per- 
miſſion to be at the congreſs, that he might there 
do his utmoſt towards promoting the deſired paci- 
fication. As his aim was to ingage the court of 


England to enter into negociation, he demonſtrated 


that the Engliſh would reap great advantages, whe- 
ther this treaty broke off or ſucceeded. The two 
articles he propoſed to the council relating to him- 
ſelf, are as follow, viz. 


I. In caſe a peace was concluded between Henry 
and the Dauphin, (for ſo he ſtiled King Charles) 
he promiſed to do homage to Henry whenever re- 
r and never to own any other King of France 
than him, or his lawful ſucceſſors. 

II. He promiſed the ſame thing for all his vaſſals, 
for the 4 of Alenſon, for the counts d' Armag- 
nac, Perdriac, Augouleme, and the dukes of Milan 


and Savoy. 


In another article he ſuppoſed, the Dauphin 
would be contented with a competent and hono- 


rable appennage, which was preciſely the thing the 
Engliſh aimed at in this negociation. 


But, as it might happen that no peace were con- 


cluded, in ſuch caſe, the duke ingaged to acknow- 


He 


ledge Henry for ſole and true king of France. 


promiſed moreover to deliver to him Blois, Orleans, 


and all his demean- towns, with Rochelle, Mont St. 
Michel, Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, Poictiers, 
Tournay, Beziers, Saintes, and Loches, or what o- 
ther places he pleaſed inſtead of theſe, except Rochel- 
le and Mont St. Michel, which were not to be 
changed. 

That if the King ſhould grant him any demeſns 
in England, he would, as King of England, acknow- 
ledge him for his liege-lord, and as ſuch fwear teal- 
ty to him. | | 


The town of Ham, de-|F 


That he would do his utmoſt to put the King in 
8 8 r 3 2 of * A, 

rance, which did not as yet own him, and would ö 
ſerve him at his own peck ty = 
That in caſe the treaty ſucceeded not, he promiſ- 
ed to return priſoner to England till the articles were 
pertormed on his part, on condition he ſhould after- 
wards be releaſed without ranſom. 

The articles, which had been before concerted They ar ., 
between the King's commiſſioners and the duke, be. C*pted. 15 
ing approved by the council, the duke ſigned and Rym. Pat. 
ſealed them, and ſwore to obſerve them. Then i Xp 
paſſes were prepared for the dowager-Queen of Sici- 7 

ly, and the others named in the firſt article, that 

they might repair to Calais in October. The coun- 

eil appointed alſo plenepotentiaries to treat with the 

rench. 

When the ingagements here entered into by the Reabon 
duke of Orleans are conſidered, they are a clear which give 
demonſtration of his combining with the French om io fü. 
court to impoſe on the court of England. This 4 _ 
plainly appears in the hopes he gave that Charles a&ed 1 
would be ſatisfied with a bare appennage : a thing cerely, 
molt certainly far enough trom that Prince's thoughts, 
and which was inſinuated merely to induce the Eng- 
liſh the more readily to fall into the ſnare. Moreover, 
in promiſing to bring to Calais the Queen of Sicily, 
and the other French Princes and peers, he would 
have intimated it to be their deſign to negociate a 
pacification on that very footing, which was howe- 
ver directly the reverſe of their meaning and inten- 
tion, as plainly appeared afterwards. Then again, 
the ſervile terms wherein the duke expreſſes himſelf 
to the King of England, ſtiling him, in the articles, 
his King and Sovereign Lord, evidently ſhew that 
he flattered him purely to deceive him. In a word, 
he promiſed what was quite beyond his power : for 
inſtance, to deliver places which belonged not to 
him. But this was preciſely wherein conſiſted the 
fraud, becauſe his aim was to imitate that he was 
impowered, tho? the court of France thought not pro- 
per to diſcover themſelves openly. Nor are theſe 
merely conjectures : the ſequel of this negociation 
will plainly demonſtrate that the duke acted not with 
ſincerity. This however is the fame duke of Orle- 
ans whom the French would repreſent as a faint, and 
on whoſe account Joan of Arc pretended to have di- 
verle Revelations. | | 

It is very eaſy to comprehend that the duke of Au ,,,. 
Orleans acted in concert with the court of France, * 
when we reflect that Charles was already agreed 

with the duke of Burgundy, who only waited for a 
pretext of breaking with England. Conſtable de 
Richemont had, in a conference with the duke at 
Nevers, concluded a ſeparate treaty. He repaired 
to that city under color of accommodating a cer- 
tain difference between the duke of Burgundy and 
count de Clermont. Here all the articles of the 
ſeparate peace were ſettled with the duke. All he 
wanted was to furniſh occaſion for taking this ſtep; 
and to this project of a conference for a general pa- 
cification was made ſubſervient. It was well known Hig. of 
that the Engliſh would not agree to the terms which Charles VII. 
ſhould be propoſed to them, and their refuſal was by B. J. 1 
to be the duke of Burgundy's pretext for concluding 7% — 

/ . uffer them-, 

a ſeparate peace. This was the real motive of the ſcees to be 
duke of Orleans's large offers to the King of Eng- impobed on. 
land if the pacification ſhould not take place. The 
intent was to ingage Henry's council in this negoci- 
ation, by putting them in hopes, that, whether 
the conference terminated ina peace, or proved abor- 
tive, England would be ſtill a conſiderable gaincr. 

The duke of Bedford, and the council of — 
who were wholly ignorant of what had paſſed be- 


tween King Charles and the duke of Burgundy, fell 
into the net ſpread for them. No ſooner had they 
conſented 
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HEN. VI. 


Arras. 


Continuation 


France. 
Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 


Death of the 
earl of Arun- 
del, May 13. 
\[onſtrelet. 
Hall. 


'Talbot ar- 
ſives in 
prance, and 
retakes ſeve- 
ral places. 
Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 

Stow, 


Charles's ad- 


rantage in the cloſe of this year, and begining of the ſucceeding, 


continuation 
of the war. 
Stow. 


was not from theſe progreſſes, ſo inconſiderable in 


au 1435. 
Congreſs of 
Arras. 


Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 


conſented to the propoſed negociation, but the duke 
Aue 1434. of Burgundy, 3 to be ſtill ſtrictly united 
— — „ Jo ordered it that, inſtead of Ca- 
The congreſs lais, the city of Arras was appointed for the place 
to be leld at of congreſs, whither all parties concerned were to 
ſend their embaſſadors. We ſhall ſoon ſee what 


with the Engl 


was tranſacted in this aſſembly. 


Mean while, the war in France degenerated into 
of the war in downright brigandage. 


Hitherto the duke of Bedford and the council of HN. VI. 
England were perſuaded of the duke of Burgundy's Ax' 1435: 
ſincerity. This appears, in his being truſted with 
the ſecret of this embaſſy, ſince without him no- P. 616. 
thing could be treated of, or concluded. It muſt 

be confeſſed the ſaid Prince acted a baſe part 

in this congreſs. However, private intelligence was 

ſoon after ſent over to England, of his having re- 


Both Kings being too queſted the Pope to abſolve him from his -oath to 
weak to keep great arnues on foot, only {mall bo- 


dies and parties acted on either ſide, The moſt re- 
markable occurrences of this year were theſe. The 


Henry V: whereupon the King wrote to the pon- | 
tiff, deſiring to be informed of the truth or falſity p. v2o. 


ö ear . of that report. Eugenius returned for anſwer, 
French having ſurpriſed Rue in Picardy, the earl] 


of Arundel poſted rhither to attempt its recovery. 
While he was on his march, he had notice that th«: | << 
French were fortifying Herberoy near Beauvais, and | << 
fancied he might drive them thence before their 
works were finiſhed. Accordingly he appeared be- 
tore that place; but, on intelligence that Vignoles 
and Xaintrailles were approaching with twelve hun- 
dred men, raiſed the ſiege in order to receive them. 
A bloody battle inſued, wherein the earl of Arun- 
del was mortally wounded, and made priſoner. He 
died within a tew days, to the great grief of the 


That no French Prince had ever applied to him 
for any ſuch matter: that he had never granted 
any ſuch diſpenſation ; and that, for the future, 
he would ſo deport himſelf in the affair, that 
„King Henry ſhould have reaſon to be well ſatis- 
e fled.” In the ſequel we ſhall ſee how he per- 
tormed his promiſe. | 
The congreis of Arras was opened on the ſixth of Charles pro- 
Auguſt. It began with King Charles's propoſals, Poſals fer 
His embaſſidors, in his name, offered the King of Bu Tiles 
England, Normandy and Guienne, provided he Hall. 


would quit the title of King of France, and do 
duke of Bedford. 


About the ſame time, count de Clermont, be- 
come duke of Bourbon by his father's death, got 


poſſeſſion of Corbeil and Brie Compte-Robert, | which he was to 
title of King o 


which were fold him by the governors. A certain 
Scotiſh captain did alſo find means to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Vincennes; but could not keep it. 

Talbot being, in the interim, arrived from Eng- 
land with three or four thouſand men, to whom he 
Joined ſome other troops drawn out of the gari- 
ſons, was in ſuch manner maſter of the field that 
all the French vaniſhed betore him : Without much 
oppoſition, he retook Beaumont-ſur-Oyſe, Creil, 
Pont St. Maxence, and Clermont in Beauvaiſis. 
He even began the fiege of Beauvais, but the bad 
weather forced him to deſiſt. During theſe light 
exploits, King Charles took a progrels into Lan- 
guedoc and Dauphine. | 

The froſt, which was extremely ſevere in the 


were no other 


hindered not the two parties from continuing the 
war all the winter, by ſieges, and ſurpriſing of di- 
verſe places. The French had a great advantage, 
in that moſt of the Engliſh towns thought of re-] ſonable. 
turning to the obedience of King Charles, ſince the 
affairs of the Engliſh were gone to decay. But it 


themſelves, that Charles expected the concluſion of 
the war. It muſt have colt him much time before 
he could have taken, one by one, all the places 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in France. The congreſs 
which was to be at Arras, promiſed him much 
more adyantageous ſucceſſes, ſince he was aſſured this ſtep. 
of accommodating all differences with the duke of | 
Burgundy. 


homage for thoſe two provinces : that is to ſay, he 
offered as a favor the two provinces whereof the 
King of England was abſolutely poſſeſſed ; a favor 
urchaſe with the reſignation of the 
France, and of a great part of 
the realm of which he was yet maſter. 
roof of Charles's being certain of 
gaining the duke of Burgundy from the Engliſh, 
this alone would ſuffice : and indeed, on what other 
foundation could Charles, who, during the laſt 
three years, was unable to bring an army into the 
field, make ſuch a propoſal? But, as was hinted, 
his intent was not to conclude a peace with the 
Engliſh, but only afford the duke of Burgundy a 
color to proceed as he had determined. The em- The Englith 
baſſadors of England, ſurpriſed at an offer fo re- Withdraw 
ee A- the duke of Orleans had made 3 
them expect, abruptly broke off the conference, 
and withdrew . 5 diſguſted, without vouch- — 
ſafing the leaſt reply. On this point it is that ſeve- 
ral French authors diſplay their eloquence to ſhew 
to what height the Engliſh had carried their pride 
and infolence, ſince they rejected offers ſo very rea- 
A remarkable inſtance of the uſual pre- 
judice of hiſtorians in favor of their own nation: | 
The retreat of the Engliſh ſurpriſed neither the The duke of 
duke of Burgundy, nor the French embaſſadors. Burgundy 
They muſt certainly have foreſeen that ſuch offers makes a ſepa- 
would be refuſed. Nay, it may on the contrary be 
affirmed, that, in making ſo unreaſonable a propo- Monſſrelet. 
fal, conſidering the poſture of affairs, their ſole Du Tiller. 
aim was to induce the Engliſh embaſſadors to take Hall. 
Their abrupt departure was however 
highly exaggerated, and repreſented as a clear evi- 
dence they never deſigned a pacification. This it 


'Tho? there 


As it was noiſed throughout Europe, that, of a | alſo was which gave the duke of Burgundy a pre- 


certainty, a peace between France and England | tence to conclude a ſeparate treaty with 


was on the point of being negociated at Arras, al- 


ing 
Charles. He pretended, he was not obliged to fol- 


moſt cvery ſovereign Prince was deſirous to ſend low their humor, or, for their fakes, to render the 
his embaſſadors. . Pope Eugenius II, and the coun- | war everlaſting. On this foundation, the Pope's 
cil of Baſil, who were {till at variance, ſent theirs | legate abſolved him from all his oaths, as well to 


cardinal Santa Cruz, and from the council the car- 


. likewiſe, but ſeparately. From the Pope came] the late as the preſent King of England. After 
that, as all the articles were ready ſettled, his ſe- 


dinals of Cyprus and Arles. King Charles ſent] parate peace was ſoon concluded. Never had King 


ſeventeen plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom | of France made a 


peace ſo very diſhonorable. 


was conſtable de Richemont. Henry appointed | Charles, by this treaty, was bound to diſown the mur- 


twenty-ſeven for France and England, of whom 


the duke of Burgundy was the firſt, with power | they were not in his 


der of duke John, to deliver up the aſſaſſines, or, if 
power, to baniſh them the 


to eight of them, viz. four Engliſh (among whom | realm: he promiſed to found certain chapels, where 


were to be the duke of Burguady and the archbi- 


the ſoul of the deceaſed was to be prayed tor per- 


ſhop of York) and as many French, to fign | petually : he agreed, that the duke of Burgundy 


the pacification: and afterwards the cardinal of | ſhould nominate the prieſts who were to officiate, 
Wincheſter was alſo inveſted with a like power. | and a croſs was to be erected on Montereau bridge, 


Ne 42. Vol. I. 8 D 


tor 


rate peace 
with Charles. 


. 
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IE x. VI. for a ſtanding monument of the reparation of this 
AN” 1435. murder: he was moreover obliged to pay fifty 


— mm) 


Rym. Fœd. 


Vol. X. p.625. 


The treaty 
of Arras 
changes the 
affairs of the 
Engliſh for 
the worſe. 


Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 


thouſand gold crowns for duke John's equipage, 
which was pillaged, and reſign to the duke of Bur- 
gundy certain towns, to ſatisfy him for the charges 
of the war: laſtly he freed him from all homage 
during lite. The duke, on his part, conſented that 
the King might redeem the towns of St. Quentin, 
Peronne, Amiens, Corbie, ſituated on the Somme, 
for four hundred thouſand crowns, By this article 
it appears, the duke was not over and above ſcru- 
pulous, ſince he fold to France places held only by 
the bounty of the King of _—_— purſuant to 
his ingagement with the duke of Bedford. As to 
the reſt, it may be proper to remark, that the ſer- 
vice done by the duke of Burgundy to France, in 
making a ſeparate peace, did, in the opinion of the 
French hiſtorians, compleatly counter-balance what- 
ever he had done in her diſſervice. This has made 
them extremely cautious in their expreſſions con- 


cerning him, with relation to what paſſed before 


the treaty of Arras, leſt their language ſhould not 
agree with what they had to ſay afterwards. But 
fince this felicitous peace, they have extolled to the 
very skies his goodneſs, wiſdom and probity. This 
was however the perſon who, purely to gratify his 
revengeful humor, had ruined France, and who 
could find no other means of repairing the fault, 
than by acting a moſt notorious piece of treachery 
to England. What would the French have faid 
had he always continued firm to the Engliſh? I 
am ſorry to be obliged to ſpeak thus of a Prince 
on whom was beſtowed the ſur- name of Good. 
But it ſerves to evidence how the epithets and elo- 
gics given to Princes happen ſometimes to diſagree 
with their real character. 

I ſay nothing of the diſpenſation granted to the 
duke of Burgundy. Every one may make what 
reflections he pleaſes. I ſha!l only add, that in No- 
vember was publiſhed, in England, the above-hint- 
ed letter of Pope Eugenius, atteſted by the King. 
Probably, it was deſigned to give the public ſome 
indirect information of the court of Rome's ſin- 
cerity. | 

No ſooner had the Engliſh loſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy's aſſiſtance, but their affairs began to decline 
ſo viſibly that it portended their ſudden ruin. As 
they had not troops ſufficient to defend all their pla- 
ces, they were obliged to rely on the loyalty of the 
inhabitants, who frequently repayed the confidence 
repoſed in them with perfidy. On the other hand, 
the towns on the Somme reſigned to the duke of 
Burgundy, being now againſt them, they were un- 
der a neceſſity of providing for that quarter, left 
they might be made uſe of to facilitate the reducti. 
on of the adjacent provinces. Thus their whole 
attention was confined to the preſervation of Nor- 
mandy and Paris, it being impoſſible to take care 
of all amidſt the continual defection of the towns 
truſted to the inhabitants. Houdan, St. Dennis, 
Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont Sr. Maxence, Meulant, 
voluntarily ſurrendered to the French during the 
congreſs of Arras, or ſome {mall time before. The 
duke of Bedford, retaking St. Dennis, razed the 
walls. He next cauſed Meulant to be inveſted ; 
but that ſiege was raiſed by the baſtard of Orleans. 
Baron de Chatillon, governor of Epernay for the 
Engliſh, having for a while abſented himſelf from 
his charge, found on his return, the gates ſhut 
againſt him, and the inhabitants called in the 
French. 


| 


Iſabella, dowager _ of France, ſeeing the H xx. v 
1 her ſon the King, whom ſhe mortal Ax“ - 
y hated, and the deſperate condition of the Eng- 25 
liſh, died at Paris, of mere vexation and deſpair, Death of 
twelve days after the concluſion of the treaty of Ween lhe! 
Arras. She was univerſally hated by the French Me Bavari, 
who conſidered her as the principal cauſe of 3 
kingdom's ruin: nor did the Engliſh much eſteem 
her; at leaſt, they ſhewed but little regard for her 
ſince ſhe was become unſerviceable to them. 


His elegy. 


and prudence as juſtly ranked him with the greateſt 
men of his time. His valor and other martial vir- 
tues ſhone with no leſs luſtre on all occaſions where 
he commanded in perſon. Had he been well aſſiſted 
from England, in all probability, he would have 
ended the war to his own glory, and the young 
King's advantage, ſince he wanted not any one 


qualification proper to accompliſh the greateſt un- 


dertakings : but, unfortunately for him, he was 
abandoned when he ſtood moſt in need of ſupport. 
The ſole failing which can juſtly be laid to his charge 


is, his ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed on in the af- 


fair of the Arras-congreſs. But where is the man 

who can always be on his guard againſt treachery ? 

nothing better evidences the eſteem due to this il- 

luſtrious Prince, than the regard Lewis XI, fon of 

Charles VII, expreſſed for him, at a time when he fel. 120 
could not have the leaſt inducement to flatter him. 

Lewis, looking one day on the duke of Bedford's 

tomb at Roan, a certain nobleman of his retinue 
counſelled him to demoliſh that ſtanding monument 

of the diſhonor of the French; „No, returned 

„the King, let us permit to reſt in peace the aſhes 

of a Prince who, were he living, would make 

the boldeſt of us to tremble. I rather wiſh a 

more magnificent monument were erected to his 

honor.” | | 

Immediately on the duke of Bedford's demiſe, The duke of 
the duke of York * was appointed regent of France. Yorkappoin 
But Herry duke of — F, who aſpired to that ed regent 0 
dignity, ſo managed it by his intrigues, that his * 8 
rival's patent was long defered: he apparently was Vel. x. b. 
in hopes of obtaining ſome change at court in his 674. 
favor. This delay proved extremely prejudicial to Hall. 

the King's affairs, as will be ſeen in the recital of Stow. 
the inſuing year's occurences. 

All England was in a ſtrange agitation at hear- Ax' 1430. 
ing of the duke of Burgundy's defection: nor were The duke of 
the people ſparing of beſtowing on him the moſt Burgund) 5 
opprobrious names. Mean while, that Prince, vr ine 
willing to make appear that he ſtill retained ſome- ,, England. 
what of regard for Henry, ſent two heralds to Monttrelet. 
make his excuſe for concluding a ſeparate peace, on Du Fille. 
2 of his ſubjects being too heavily oppreſſed Hall 


y the war's continuance. This is the ordinary pre- 


text for every pacification, tho* generally when a 


— 


„Richard Plantagenet, of whom much more will be ſaid. He was father to King Edward IV. 
+ Here M. Rapin is in a miſtake. There was no duke of Somerſet till that title was confered on John Beaufort, earl of 
Somerſet, in 1643. The perſon here ſpoken of was Edmund Beaufort, created (Augult 28, 1442.) earl, and (June 24, 1443.) 


marquis of Dorſet : and (March 31, 1448.) on the deceaſe of his brother John, he ſucceeded him in the dukedom of So- 
merlet. See Sandford's Geneal. p. 331. 
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Ur v. VI. war 18 undertaken, the intereſts of the poor people 
Au 1436. are very little regarded. The duke, at the fame 
= time, offered his mediation to Henry, in caſe he was 
He offers his deſirous of accommodating matters with King 
mediation- Charles. This offer was looked on as a freſh inſult. 
[is rejected. The truth is, what could be expected from the me- 
diation of a Prince who had ſo lately and ſo openly 
ſacrificed England's intereſt to his particular ad- 
vantage? Accordingly no anſwer was vouchſafed to 
his letters, which were beſide worded very different- 
ly from his accuſtomed manner of writing to the 
King of England h. His heralds were received 
with indignity. The law of nations was very near 
being 5 on their account, and all the Flem- 
ings and Burgundians, then in England, in the utmoſt 
eril of being torn piece- meal by the populace; fo 
He declares 1nſenſed were they againſt their Prince. But the 
againlt Engliſh could not have done him a greater piece of 
_ ſervice than by behaving in ſuch manner. He want- 
mm—_ pretence to join his forces with the French, and 
tailed not to find one 1n the inſults on his heralds and 
ſubjects : for in May, this very year, he ſent con- 
{table de Richemont five hundred lances, under 
command of count Lalain, and thereby openly de- 

clared himſelf the King of England's enemy. 


Rym. Fad. 
vol. X. p. 
630. 


he conſtable The conſtable, joining this re-inforcement to fix 
approaches or ſeven thouſand men drawn together from other 
— ”y places, ap roached Pars, wherein were only fifteen 
Hall, hundred Engliſh, under command of ſir Richard 


Woodville ||. Beſide this gariton's being abundant- 
ly too feeble for the defenſè of ſo large a city, the 
conſtable held conſtant intelligence with the citizens, 
whoſe majority, being the duke of Burgundy's par- 
tiſans, had ſided with the Engliſh purely out of re- 
gard to that Prince, While he adhered to the King 
of England, Paris needed no other guard than her 
own proper inhabitants; but on his declaring for 
King Charles, they all changed with him: inſo- 
much that it was no wonder it they could not be 
awed by fifteen hundred Engliſh. The duke of 
Bedford's death, the new regent's abſence, and the 
little care taken to ſend ſuccors from England, diſ- 
abling the Engliſh from keeping an army 1n the 
field, the e during his march met not the 
leaſt oppoſition. He preſently reduced diverſe ima] 
towns in the neighborhood of Paris, and cut off 
five hundred * of detachment ſent by the governor 
to throw themſelves into St. Dennis; which done, 
he incamped at the very gates of Paris with his little 
army. While he was in this camp, there were conti- 
nual parleys between the burghers and the beſiegers, 
Which the governor had not power to prevent. At 
md takes it. jength, on the 1 3th of April, all the inhabitants were 
in arms, and marſhal de l'Iſle-Adam ſcaled the 
walls +. The gariſon advancing to repulſe the aſſault 
were overwhelmed with a furious ſhower of ſtones 
from the windows, while the whole city reſounded 
with “ long live the King, and the duke of Bur- 
„ oundy.” The governor, perceiving there was 
no reſiſting ſuch hoſtile multitudes, thought fit to 
retire, with his followers, into the Baſtile. The 
ſtreets were inſtantly chained, in order to obſtruct 
his return, in caſe he ſhould be fo diſpoſed. Mean 
while the marſhal, without any difficulty, got into 
the city, the gates whereof he ſet open for the con- 
ſtable to enter. Thus was Paris reduced to King 
Charles's obedience, by the ſame de PIſte-Adam 
who, ſeventeen years before, and much in the like 


4. 
Read 


manner, had ſurpriſed it for the duke of Burgundy, Hen. VI. 

The Baſtile, which might have ſuſtained a long Ax' 1436: 

ſiege had it been well ſtored with iſions, was o!kü'ß—a 
7 c 0 proviſions, was ſo 

deſtitute of all neceſſaries that it could hold only 

three days : and very well it was for the governot 

that he could obtain honorable conditions. TOR 
The Engliſh affairs thus ſenſibly declining, the England 

council of England were extremely deſirous of a thinks of a 

peace, The war ſtill carrying on in France no longer Peace. 

concerned the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, as in the 

reign of Henry V. and *till raiſing the ſiege of Or- 

leans, but only what part of it the King of England 

could pretend to keep; and what little the Englith, 

by a vigorous war, could expect poſſibly to 2 

coſt them immenſe ſums. This was a very plauſi- 

ole reaſon to perſuade the public of its being abſo- 

lutely 1 ſerioufly to think of a Peace : I 

ſay, a plauſible reaſon, ſince that was not the real 

motive of the council's proceedings. The cardinal of 

Wincheſter had, for ſome time, gained ground very 

conſiderably of his competitor the duke of Gloceſter. 

The council was by degrees filled with his creatures, 

who did not, any more than himſelf, find their own 

private advantage in the continuation of the war; 

which, ſince it was unſucceſsful, rendered them 

odious to the people. Money was become exceſ- 

ſively ſcarce in England, and yet the council were 

obliged to be perpetually deviſing means to raiſe 

large ſums, which could not be effected without 

occaſioning loud murmurs. On the other hand, the 

cardinal hoped with more cafe to ruin his rival dur- 

ing a peace, becauſe the war, and the unexpected 

Accidents thence ariſing, rendered the duke of Glo- 

ceſter's perſon and counſels abſolutely neceflary. In 

ſhort, as the Duke was ever of opinion, that vigo- 

rous efforts ſhould be uſed to recover what was loſt 

m France, this was a ſufficient reaſon for the oppo- 

ſite party to inſiſt, with the like earneſtneſs, on the 

neceſſity of a pacification, This. opinion prevailing Inſtructions to 

in the council, the duke of York, whoſe commil- the duke of 

ſion to be regent of France was at length ſigned, g, 4 Find 

had inſtructions and full power to treat with King + a p. 

Charles, in caſe he perceived any favorable prol- 642, C43 

pect. Moreover, on ſuppoſition of a negociation, 

the council impowered 5 cardinal of Wincheſter, 


jointly with the duke of Burgundy, to treat of a 


marriage between King Henry and one of the 
daughters of his adverſary. | | 
Not long after, the duke of York ſet out for IIe drives the 
France, and in Normandy landed a ſtout band of French out of 
recruits, ** wherewith he recovered many ſmall pla: Normandy. 
ces, or caſtles, which the French, ſince the duke of Monſtrelet. 
Bedtord's death, had ſeized. Feſcamp was one of 
the towns reduced by the regent ; but it was- ſoon 
after retaken by ſcalade. | 
Notwithſtanding the duke of York was maſter of The duke of 
the Field in Normandy, and about Paris, he was Burgundypre- 
not free from uneaſineſs on account of Picardy. He pares to be. 
had intelligence from every quarter, that the duke 2 ons. 
of Burgundy was drawing together all his Forces, Hall. 
and making vaſt preparations for a ſiege. As ſuch * 
uncommon preparations could be deſigned only a- 
gainſt Calais F, he ſent notice to the council of Eng- 
land, that they might in time provide for the ſafety 
of that menaced and important fortreſs. A power- 
ful fleet, a great train of artillery, and an army of 
fifty thouſand men, aſſembled by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, were in reality clear evidences how paſſio- 


$ They were ſuperſcribed, To the high and mighty Prince Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, bis beloved cou- 


ſin : neither ſtiling him King of France, 
|| Monſtrelet, fol. 125.) 


in ſaying it was the lord Robert Willoughby. R. Wodevile was captain of Calais. Rymer's Feed. Vol. X. p 


nor his ſovereign lord, as uſual. Monſtrelet, fol. 118. Hall, fol. 128. 2 
Hall, (fol. 130.) Dugdale (Baron. Vol. II. p. 85.) Stow, (p. 376.) and Speed, (p. 658.) all agree 


623. 


* 'But three hundred: the whole detachment was no more than ſix hundred. Eighty were made priſoners. They were com- 


manded by Thomas lord Beaumont. 


privileges. Hall, ibid. 


Monſtrelet, fol. 124. Hall, fol. 130. 

+ And ſhowed the citizens a charter, wherein Charles granted them a pardon, and 
Eight thoutand men. Hall. p. 131. 
++ Whoſe gariſon had made inroads into diverſe parts of Flanders, &c. 


confrmed-all-choir-anclens liberties aud 


See Monſtrelet. fol. 127, 
| | nately 


| 
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Hen. VI. nately he deſired to ſucceed in his enterpriſe, and 
Ax' 1436. how unwilling he was to be diſappointed. This 
ness ſpeedily reaching England, the whole nation 
was greatly alarmed, and grew more inſenſed againſt 
the duke of Burgundy. The council, trembling for 
Calais, the firſt conqueſt of the Engliſh in France, 
reſolved to imploy all poſſible indeavors to ſave it. 
The duke of To that effect, they ordered fifteen thouſand men to 
Gloceſter goes he raiſed, and requeſted the duke of Gloceſter to 
oa —_ take upon him the care of relieving that place, F it- 
VIX. teen thouſand men were really few enough ſor ſuch 
p. 646. an undertaking. But, beſide the preſumption that 
the regent would join the duke of Gloceſter with his 

whole Force, the enemy's army was known to con- 
fiſt in a manner intirely of Flemiſh militia, a ſort of 

ſoldiery little eſteemed. | — 
Henry diſpo- While theſe forces were levying with all poſſible 
ſes of Bou- diligence, the King, by advice of his council, re- 
logne and ſolved to expreſs his reſentment againſt the duke of 
a _ Burgundy, in granting, by letters under his great 
p. 249 5 . ſeal, the carldom of Boulogne to the lord Beau- 
mont, and Flanders to the duke of Gloceſter. But 

it was eaſier to give them in parchment, than wreſt 

them out of the hands of the poſſeſſor. 

The duke of All things being ready for the departure of the 
Gloceſter army deſigned to relieve Calais, the duke of Glo- 
comes before ceſter ſet ſail, and landed in Normandy early in 
BS cs October. The duke of Burgundy, with his nume- 
'  rousarmy, had already been ſix weeks before Calais. 

He puſhed on the ſiege very warmly, and the be- 
ſieged, on their ſide, made as vigorous a defenſe. 

Mean while, that Prince, who hoped to acquire 

immortal fame by reducing one of the ſtrongeſt for- 

treſſes in Europe, found himſelf very far from gain- 

ing his point: nay, he began to grow ſenſible that 

the attempt was beyond his power. His fleet, by 

the unskilfulneſs of the pilots, or ſome other acci- 

dent, approaching too near the town at low water, 

ran a- ground; and, by the beſieged, in his very 

ſight, was reduced to aſhes. This was a moſt mor- 

tikying event: but a worſe befell him quickly after. 

A rumor being ſpread in the army, that the duke of 

Gloceſter was advancing to relieve the town, the 

Flemings, diſcouraged by the fatigues of the ſiege, 

and diſmayed at the approach of the Engliſh, ſud- 

denly unpitched their tents, and began to withdraw. 

HO ID? of The duke in vain indeavored to diſſipate their fears. 
army retires. The ſcouts of the Engliſh army begining to appear, 
Monſtrelet. it was ſtill leſs practicable for the duke to ſtop his ter- 
rified troops, who ſought only to avoid a battle. 

Thus that Prince, finding he could not prevail, was 

conſtrained to follow them in their retreat, which 

was made in great diſorder, tho timely enough 

to prevent the Engliſh from taking any advantage. 

Monſtrelet. He had the farther mortification to receive a defiance 
Hall. from the duke of Gloceſter, offering him battle, 
SES and not to have it in his power to accept it, tho? his 
army was abundantly ſuperior to that of his enemy. 
Inſurrection Nor was this all yet: ſcarce had he reached his own 
M ah rr dominions, when the towns of Flanders revolted 
onfiretet. againſt him: he was even in danger of loſing his life 
at Bruges, in a ſeditious tumult of the citizens. He 

was himſelf wounded, after having, with exceſſive 


tots, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried off twelve 
hundred waggon-loads of booty. From thence 20 Ta * 
wards the duke of Burgundy had fo much trouble at ww $0. 
home, that he was but little ſerviceable to King 
Ann 

In June this year, the Dauphin Lewis, ſon of 
King Charles, married Margar ot . Soma, Lanig if 


daughter of James I, about twelve years of age. Dauphin 


The begining of the year 1437 was remarkable Ax 
for the deaths of Joanna of 9 and 05 ae Death of l. 
of France ||, both dowager Queens of England, one 0 wager 
widow of Henry IV, the other of Henry V. The een of 
latter had eſpouſed Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentle- 2 — 1 
man, deſcended, as is reported, from the ancient ſecond _ 
Kings of Wales. I know not whether, in thoſe Tage with 
days, this deſcent was much regarded, or attempted gin 
to be traced, till after the Crown was devolved to Ha” 
the family of the Tudors, by the advancement of Stow. 
Henry VII to the throne. However that be, when 
Queen Catherine married Owen Tudor, the match 
was deemed ſo prepoſterous, that all England was 
thereat ſcandalized; and the more, as it was con. 
cluded without the participation of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, who was then protector. But the veneration 
that Prince had for the memory of the King his bro- 
1 his ſuffering the Queen his ſiſter- in- 
law, to be any way moleſted. But after her de- Rym. Pt 
ceaſe, the council ſhewed not a like regard for Vel Kbit 
her ſecond husband. They thought it their duty to Tudor is fn 
puniſh him for his temerity in preſuming to marry 0%. tie tow 
the King's mother, without the conſent of thoſe — * 
who governed the kingdom, and ordered him to be ee 
impriſoned in the tower. Some time after, Tudor 709. 
made his eſcape, but was taken, and put under clo- Hall 
ſer confinement. It is by ſome reported, that he 
found means to eſcape a ſecond time; but, being re- 
taken, loſt his head. Others affirm, he was not be- 
headed till 1460, on his being taken in battle, fight- 
ing for the houſe of Lancaſter. I know not whe- 
ther it be certain that Tudor was put to death; but 
it may be affirmed, that thoſe who ſay it was in 
1460, are guilty of a no ſmall error, in taking 
e Tudor, his third ſon $, for Owen Tudor the 

ther. | 
Tudor had by Queen Catherine three ſons, Ed- Tudor Iſue 
mund, Jaſper, and Owen. The eldeſt was created b) Qeen (* 
ear] of Richmond by Henry VI, his half-brother, _ 
who gave him to wite Margaret, only daughter of Hall. | 
John duke of Somerſet. From this marriage pro- 
ceeded Henry earl of Richmond, whom we ſhall 
find, in the ſequel of this hiſtory, on the throne of 
England, by the name of Henry VII, all the males 
of the houſe of Lancaſter being extin&t. Jaſper, the 
' ſecond fon, was created earl of Pembroke *. Owen, 
. youngeſt, loſt his head on the ſcaffold in 
1460. | 

Jaquelina of Luxemburg, the duke of Bedford's Second mur 
relict followed Queen Catherine's example. After 148 4 wry 
the Prince her conſort's deceaſe, ſhe married ſir Ri- -< 
chard Woodville, who was only a knight, and Rym. Fed. 
abundantly her inferior. This match was almoſt as Vol.X.p.678. 
unſuitable as Queen Catherine's : beſide, it was made Monſtrelet. 
not only without the King's licenſe, but alſo contrary 


grief, beheld marſhal de PIſle- Adam torn piece-meal; to Jaquelina's expreſs oath not to marry without his 
by the mutinous populace. Mean time, the duke permiſſion 3 inſomuch that both bride and bride- 
of Gloceſter improving this juncture, overran Ar- groom would have been liable to the rigor of the 


n 


Queen Catherine died Jan. 3. 1437, in the monaſtery of Bermondſey in Southwark ; and on the 18th of February next fol- 
lowing, her body was brought to St. Catherine's by the Tower, from thence to St. Paul's, and ſo to Weſtminſter Abbey, where 
it was interred ; but her corpſe being taken up in the reign of Henry VII, when he laid the foundation of his new chapel there, 


me was never ſince buried ; but remains ſtill above ground, in a coffin of boards, near the ſepulcher of Henry V, her firſt 
husband. Sandf. Geneal. p. 285. Stow's Ann. p. 376. | WA 


It could not be his third ſon, for he was a monk of Weſtminſter Abbey. Sandf. Geneal. p. 2 


- 4 * ; 
* Jaſper of Hatfield, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards (1 Henry VII, ORober 27,) created ke. of Bedford. Dugdale's 
Baron. Vol, II. p. 241. | m vices he 


law, 


le 
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Ur v. VI. law, had not the King vouchſated them a pardon“. 
An' 1427. On the nineteenth »t February, James I, of Scot- 
| land, was murdered in his bed, by aſſaſſines ſubor- 
Rath of the nec by his uncle the earl of Athol +. James II, his 
— guerdianſhip of Joan of Somerſet his mother; who 
Vondrelet. Was herſelt wounded by endeavouring to fave the 
m. Fed. King her husband. It is now time we return to 
Fol. XP. Hg. what was tranſacted in France. . 
The affairs of After the arrival of the duke of York from Eng- 
ze Engliſt in land, the affairs of the Engliſh began to be upon a 
France bebe better foot. King Charles, ever a ſlave to his plea- 
% have 2 bet- N . 
ger atpect. jures, had no conſiderable body of troops in the 
field; and the revolt of the Flemings prevented the 
duke of Burgundy's ſending him any aſſiſtance. It 
is true, the towns which had voluntarily ſurrender- 
ed to him, had ſtrengthened his party conſiderably, 
but withal his army was much weakened on account 
of the gariſons he was there obliged to maintain. 
As matters then ſtood in France, both Kings had 
almoſt equal reaſon. to apprehend the, diſloyalty 
of their partiſans, who, gencrally ſpeaking, were at- 
tached rather to the fortune of him they ſerved, than 
to his perſon or the juſtice of his cauſe. Thus, the 
preſervation of the towns they were poſſeſſed of in- 
tirely depended on the ſtrength of the reſpective 


gariſons. 
Talbot takes During the firſt month of this year, the cold 
Pontoiſe. . was ſo exceſſive that it ſeemed to leave the generals 
_ on both ſides no deſire to form any enterprite till its 


abatement. Mean while, Talbot, who found no- 
thing impoſſible, reaped a conſiderable advantage 
from the ſecurity the French were in, on account of 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. On Shrove-Tueſday, 
at night, he ſcaled Pontoiſe, by help of the ditch- 
es being frozen 8, and carried it, while the gariſon 
and townſmen were wholly intent on their diverſions. 
The taking this important place was a terrible ſtroke 
to King Charles; eſpecially it exceedingly annoyed 
the Pariſians, who were expoſed to the continual in- 
curſions of the new Engliſh gariſon to the very gates, 
of their city | | f 
Mondrelet. The French made themſelves ſome amends for 
this loſs, by the acquiſition of Dreux and Chevreule, 
fold them by the governors. 
The duke of The ſuperiority the Engliſh had recovered in 
Burgundy France made the duke of Burgundy apprehenſive 
hart Ning of ſome fatal revolution. He was ſenſible that, 
* without his aid, King Charles would never be in 
2 condition to terminate the war; and as he had o- 
penly declared againſt the Engliſh, it was his in- 
tereſt that they ſhould be intirely expelled the king- 
dom. However, it grieved him to act alone tor 
the benefit of a Prince, whoſe indolence with-held 
him from all the enterpriſes, wherein he ought. to 
have been the chief actor. The duke, deſigning 
therefore to rouze him from this fort of lethargy, 
zepreſented to him, that his honor and intereſt called 
upon him to aſſemble all his forces, put himſelf at their 
head, and approach Paris, in order to drive his ene- 
mies out of the heart of the kingdom: at the fame. 
time, he offered to make a powerful diverſion in 
Picardy, to favor his undertakings. | 
Charles leads Never was Prince leſs inclined to war than Charles 
" amy. . VII, and yet never did King of France make grea- 
lonſtrelet, ter conquelts than he, ſmce he may be ſaid to have 
conquered his whole kingdom. But it was chiefly 
by means of his generals, moſt of whom were 
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King of Scot. 1, ſeven years old, ſucceeded him; under the 


at. ibs. 


men of eminent merit. The duke of Burgundy's H x x. VI. 
remonſtrances and offers having raiſed him from AN? 1437. 
his exceſſive ſupineneſs, he drew together his whole 
ſtrength in order to approach Paris, where his pre- 
lence was extremely deſired. By the way he at- 
tacked Montereau-Font-Yonne (where the late duke 
of Burgundy was aſſaſſinated) while the duke of 
Burgundy laid ſiege to Crotoy, a ſtrong town in 
Picardy. We | 1 5 

It was towards the cloſe of Anguſt, when the Crotoy in- 
duke of Burgundy inveſted Crotoy with a powet- veſted by the 
ful army, while four French fhips blocked up the duke of Bur- 
place by ſea, The duke of York, being recalled = 4 
by the intrigues of his enemy the earl of Somer- . 
ſet, was about to depart, and only waited the arrival Monſtrelet. 
of the carl of Warwick, who was to ſucceed him Hall. 
in the regency. For this cauſe, not being able to Stow. 


take on himſelf the relief of Crotoy, he commiſſi- 
oned for that purpoſe the brave Talbot; whoſe name 


alone was ſufficient to ſtrike the enemies of the En- 

gliſh with terror. Talbot, at the head of five thou- Talbot goes 

land men, boldly advanced towards Crotoy, in order to relieve it. 

to relieve it, tho? the river Somme parted him from 

the duke of Burgundy's camp round the town, 

which: was on. the other ſide. When the duke was 

informed. of his march, he left part of his troops 

at the ſiege, and with the reſt poſted himſelf on the 

river-{1de, to oppoſe his paſſage. The hatred con- 

ceived by the Engliſh againſt this Prince was ſo vio- 

lent, that they deemed nothing impracticable when 

any opportunity of being revenged on him preſent- 2 

ed itſelt. Talbot, improving this diſpoſition, ruſh- A bold action 

ed firſt into the river, ſword in he, and by his * 5 

intrepidity inſpired. his troops with ſuch courage that Hall. 

they followed him, without the leaſt heſitation. 

The more bold, or rather raſh this action was, the 

more it aſtoniſhed. the Burgundians, who imagining 

they had to deal with demons rather than men, took 

to flight, without expecting their enemies. Their The ſiege 

terror infecting thoſe who were left at the ſiege, the raiſed. 

whole army ran away; and it was not in the duke 

of Burgundy's power to rally them. At the fame 

time, the duke of York appeared, with ſeven war- 

like ſhips, in ſight of the tour French veſſels, and 

chaſed them ſo warmly that it was with difficulty 

they eſcaped to St. Valery. Talbot entered the 

town in triumph, and after levelling the trenches of 

the beſiegers marched. back to Normandy. In his 

return he reduced five or ſix ſmall places in Picar- 

dy, and retaking once more Tancarville in Nor- 

mandy, entered Roan with glory. e 
The ſucceſs of the ſiege ot Montereau was not fo Succeſs or 

favourable to the Engliſh ; nevertheleſs it was not in- the ſiege of 

glorious. Thomas Gerard, governor of that wretch- — — 

ed town, long defended! it in ſpite of the vigorous Hall. 

efforts of the beſiegers, tho* he had only four hun- 

dred men. Hitherto King Charles was not very e- 

minent for his valor ; but at this ſiege he performed 

ſuch exploits as began to create a higher idea of his 

courage. After a pretty long ſiege, he carried the 

town by ſtorm, having been himſelf one of the firſt 

to mount the breach, and fight hand to hand with 

thoſe who defended it. Doubtleſs he had been told, 

that it was neceflary to procure the eſteem of his ſub-. 

jects by ſome extraordinary action. The intrepidity 

he ſhewed on this occaſion turned greatly to his ad- 

vantage. From thenceforward, his friends as well 

as enemies had thoughts of him very ditferent from 


* 
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Fe gave a thouſand pounds fine for that and the delivery of her dowry. Cotton's abridg. p. 619. He was created earl 


of Rivers, 26 Hen. VI, May 29. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. 


+ Walter Steuart. 


p. 230. 


And by cauling his people to be cloathed in white; by which means they were not diſcovered, the ground being then cover- 
ell with ſnow.” Hall relates this as done by John lord Clifford, fol. 138. 


Vol. I. 8 E. 


wha 
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Hr wv. VI. what they had before. Mean while, the gariſon re- 

Ax? 1437. tiring, into the caſtle, a fecond ſiege was to be form- 

N ed. Charles, ſatisficd with the glory acquired in the 

firſt, and perhaps diſcouraged with the fatigues he 

had undergone, left the management of this to his 

ſon the Dauphin. Gerard, who was no leſs brave 

than experienced, held out fifteen days longer, and 

then was forced to capitulate : when he came be- 

fore the Dauphin, he very politely told him, that 

_ againſt any other but him he ſhould have been able 

to make a longer defenſe. This compliment was 

well received by the young Prince, who was =_ 

ed to ſee himſelf ſet in ſome meaſure above the King 

his father. But Charles, who was told of it, ſeem- 

KingCharles's ed extremely mortified. It is ſaid he began from 

jealouſy of the chenceforward to entertain a jealouſy of the Prince 

Dauphin. his fon, which proved very fatal to him afterwards. 

The duke of While the war continued in France, the duke of 

Orleans is ap- Orleans, priſoner in England, was ftudying means 

pointed me- to obtain his liberty. Nothing but a peace between 

diatorbetween the two Kings could poſſibly procure 1t : and there- 
the twoKings. f ; . 

Monſtrelet. fore no one was more concerned than he to indeavor 

Hall. to ſet on foot a treſh pegociation. For that pur- 

Ry m. Fœd. poſe, he deſired leave to go over to Calais, and diſ- 

Vol. X. courſe perſonally with the duke of Bretagne who 


- 55, 663, was then looked on as the only Prince fit to be im- 
679. 5 ployed as mediator. The council, who were all inclin- 
i " & as 


ed to peace, would have readily granted his requeſt, 
but it was judged neceſſary to ſee firſt how Charles 
was diſpoſed. Beſide, the duke of Gloceſter was 
of opinion, that a peace was not to be thought ot, 
till it could be made with advantage. 


The cardinal Mean while, as the King advanced in years, the 


gains ground credit of the duke his uncle, ſenſibly diminiſhed, 


upon the duke while that of the cardinal of Wincheſter daily in- 

of Gloceſter. creaſed, His ſaid eminence had a very conſidera- 

ble advantage over his . in that his great 

opulence ingaged him frequently to lend the King 

money. The realm was fo drained, that ſuch aids 

were then conſidered as the greateſt ſervice could 

be done to the ſtate, He was careful to im- 

prove the King's good diſpoſition towards him, 

in order to fruſtrate the | freſh attempts which 

the duke of Gloceſter was meditating. By let- 

ters under the great ſeal, the King granted him a 

general pardon for all offenſes whatever, from the 

Rym. Fed. i begining of the world to the twenty-ſixth of June 

Vol. X. 1437. This was utterly diſarming his enemy of all 

p. 670. pretence. to attack him. 

Ax' 1438. The year 1438 was very barren of notable events. 

peſtilence and A terrible famine, which raged at the ſame time in 

famine in En- France and England, and was followed by a plague, 

gland and prevented the generals from forming any projects 

France. on either ſide. However, a few attempts were made 

_ let. On both ſides, ſome of which were unſucceſsful, and 

onfiree** others inconſiderable! I ſhall therefore take notice 

Montargis only of the moſt remarkable. Surienne, governor 

ſold to the Of Montargis for the Engliſh, finding himſelf ſur- 

French, rounded with the enemy's towns, and receiving no 

aſſiſtance from England, delivered up that place to 

the French, for ten thouſand falutes of gold (1). In 

the preſent poſture of the affairs of the Engliſh, 

Montargis was of little importance, ſince they could 

not poſſibly do much good in the war from that 

Hall. quarter. Not long after, Edmund earl of Mor- 

tagne, the earl of Somerſet's brother, conducting 

over a few troops from England, and joining Tal- 

bot, they made ſome inconſiderable conqueſts in 
Normandy. 8 | 

Ihe duke of Burgundy had extremely at heart 

the affront he received before Calais, and was high- 


„„ — 


— ˖ 


duction of that fortreſs. 
to accompliſh this deſign by a formal ſiege, he took 


trom England with a ſupply of troops, compelled 
him to retire. The commotions in Flanders, which 
were ſoon after renewed, found him ſo much em- 
ployment for ſome years, that he had no leiſure to 
form any new deſigns againſt the Engliſh. 


England and Scotland came at length to an open 


years truce, from the firſt of May this year. 
John and Thomas Beaufort, t 


it had been often attempted to exchange them for 
others of the French, but there. was always ſome 


the duke of Bourbon, that Prince had ingaged to 
procure their releaſe without ranſom 3 but as that 
agreement was never executed, they ſtill remained 
priſoners. I know not what became of Thomas, 
who bore the title of earl of Perth, perhaps he died 
during his captivity, But this year John was ex- 
changed for count d* Eu of the Artois family, who 
had been priſoner in England ever fince the battle 
of Azincourt. He afterwards became duke of So- 
merſet, on the death of his elder brother Henry. 
There was alſo a fourth brother, named Edmund, 
who ſucceeded them, and of whom I ſhall have much 
to ſay in the ſequel of this reign *. 


France, both ſides took arms again. 


head of a numerous army, laid ſiege to Meaux, 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns in France, which had for- 
merly held out ſeven months againſt Henry V. The 
baſtard of Han +, a captain of diſtinguiſhed va- 
lor, who was governor, made ſo brave a defenſe as 
aſtoniſhed the conſtable; however, after a three weeks 
ſiege, the city was taken by ſtorm ; but the work 
was but halt compleated, ſince the gariſon retired 
into le Marche, or the market, fo that part of the ci- 
ty is called, which is ſeparated from the other by the 


more difficult than the former. The like had oc- 


| curred to Henry V, when he inveſted this place. 


Mean time the conſtable having, in the aſſault, ta- 
ken the governor priſoner, cut off his head, becauſe 
he was a Frenchman. This is what King, Charles's 
generals had not yet ventured to practiſe, by reaſon 
of the great number of 3 in the hands of the 
Engliſh : but as ſoon as they found themſelves ſtrong- 
eſt, they overlooked that conſideration, being no 
longer apprehenſive of repriſals. 


he liege of the Market of Meaux growing dai- 
ly more difficult, the conſtable drew, round hiscamp, 


ti) A coin of the value of about twenty-five ſols, or pennies, 
This paragraph abounds with miſtakes. 


+ Monſtrelet, fol. 162, calls him, Le Baſtard de Thean,- 


* a - 
ä 


Tournois. 


John was himſelf earl of Somerſet, and had been ſo ever ſince the death of his 
2 may Henry (6 Henry V); nor was Edmund fourth, but third ſon, See Dugdale. 
o. 697. | 


Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. X. p. 664. 
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ly defirous of 1 the diſgrace by the re. Hey 
But, as it was difficult Ay» , 


nſtrelet 


and inhabitants. The project was put in execution; Rym, Fot 
but the ſea being lower than the town, all the wa- Vol. x. 
ter ran out. The duke, thus diſappointed, deter- P. 686. 

mined on attempting the ſiege of Guiſnes; but the He miſes hi 
earl of Huntington, who very ſcaſonably arrived 


The Dauphin's marriage raiſed ſuch a jealouſy Trace rien. 

in the Engliſh, that, after diverſe — vg inſults, yp Seat 
and, 

rupture. Mean while, the minority of James II, VI. * 
and the favourable diſpoſition of the Queen-mother 650 


. b. 
bad . 79, 68 » 
to the Engliſh her countrymen, procured a nine 688. b 


e earl of Somer- The duke «f 
{e's brothers, having been long priſoners in France, Somerſet" 


rother ex- 


changed for 


: count d'Eu. 
obſtacle in the way. By the agreement in 1430 with Monk 


The famine and plague ceaſing in England and ay" 143. 


In March Confable de 
1439, conſtable de Richemont putting himſelf at the . 
] 1eges Meaux, 
un takes it 
by ſtorm. 


Monſttelet. 


Marne. The Engliſh breaking down the bridge — 
of communication, the conſtable was forced to begin, the fiegefths * 
on the other ſide of the river, a ſecond ſiege much market. 


1438. 
another method. He had been told, that by dig- Tray 
ging thro? a certain bank, the town would infallibly Burgundy 
be overflowed ; and that lying within diſtance, with _ ah 
2 good body of troops, it would he eaſy to enter — 


Atte 
5 I C ö 
the place amidſt the conſternation of the gariſon Mo 1 


inues 


if the | 


n „ 
2 - 
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lines with redoubts to prevent all relief, and the 
King came himſelf to the army to animate the 
troops by his preſence. Mean while, Talbot, who 


ſalbot throws Goubred not that the beſieged would make a long 


n ſuccours; 
vlonſtrelet. 


n the place 
3 taken. 


le raiſes the 
tiege Of A- 
vranche, 


and beſieges 
Harfleur. 
Monſtrelet. 
Stow. 


Hall 


Stow. 


Diſpoſition of 


the duke of 
burgundy, 


reſiſtance, was now prepared to relieve them. How 
difficult ſoever this undertaking appeared, he failed 
not to attempt it. The obſtacles which he forefaw 
ſerved only to animate him the more. With a 


{tout body of choſen troops, he boldly advanced 


towards the beſiegers lines, and, ſword in hand, at- 
tacking and carrying one of the redoubts which ob- 
ſtructed his paſſage, entered the place with a convoy. 
On the morrow hc ſallied, while the beſiegers were 
till in a conſternation at the action of the toregoing 
day, and went to prepare for another ſuch effort. 
But the conſtable inraged at receiving ſuch a diſ- 
grace from a handful of men, preſſed the place fo 
vigorouſly, that the gariſon were forced to capitu- 
late before the fuccours could be ready. 

The ſiege of Avranche, undertaken by the con- 
ſtable after that of Meaux, proved not ſo ſucceſs- 
ful. After being three weeks before that place, 
Talbot, with the troops prepared for the relief of 
Meaux, attacked the lines of the beſiegers, forced 
them, and ſupplied the town with proviſions. 

After this exploit, Talbot, finding the French 
were diſmayed, and their troops ſo weakened that 
they could not withſtand him, appeared before Har- 
fleur. As his forces were not ſufficiently numerous 
to form a ſiege, he choſe to block up the town. 
To that end, he intrenched himſelf in fo advanta- 
geous a poſt, that an army fifty thouſand ſtrong 
would not have been capable of forcing him. 
Mean while the earl of Somerſet held the town 
blocked up by fea. Count d' Eu, lately arrived 
from England, where he had been long a prifoner, 
approached to attack the intrenchments of the Eng- 
lin; but perceiving it impracticable, choſe to re- 
tire, after a faint attempt, wherein Gaucour was 
made prifoner. At length, after a four months blo- 
cade, Talbot became maſter of this important 
place, the firſt conqueſt of Henry V. After that, 
he cleared Normandy of the gariſons which the! 
French till kept in ſeveral caſtles ; inſomuch, that 
nothing remained to them in that province, Diepe 
only excepted. 

The duke of Burgundy was not a little concern- 
ed, at finding the affairs of the Engliſh be- 


gin to be reſtored, and greatly apprehended the | 


conſequences. King Charles waged war very care- 
lefly, and could not without much difficulty be pre- 
vailed on to head his army. Beſide, France was re- 
duced to fo ruinous a condition, that he could draw 
but few ſuccors from the provinces he poſſeſſed. On 
the other hand, the war in Flanders, which wholly 
imployed the duke of Burgundy, afforded no hopes 
of any great aſſiſtance from thence, It the Engliſh 
had then exerted themſelves, they probably would 
have recovered much ground. But, whether thro' 
overſight or inability, they made but taint efforts, 
contenting themſelves with ſending from time to 
time inconſiderable ſupplies, far from being fuffi- 
cient to inable them to retrieve their loſſes: Thus, 
on both ſides; it was eaſily ſeen, that the war would 
be eternal, were it to ſubſiſt *till one of the two 
Kings had loſt, one by one, the places he poſ- 
ſeſſed. | * | 
This conſideration fo affected the duke of Bur- 
gundy, that he fully determined, either to procure 
a peace, if poſſible, between the two Kings, or ſe- 
cure himielt by a neutrality. Such a deſign was to 


be managed with great prudence and caution, left | 


bath parttes ſhould agree to his prejudice, or the 
Engliſh proceed more reſervedly with regard to him 
if once they penetrated his deſign. 

While the duke of Burgundy's thoughts were thus 


exhort the two Kings to ſtop thoſe rivers of chri- HEN. VI. 
ſtian blood, which had fo long continued ſtreaming Ax' 1439. 
in their quarrel. At the ſame time he wrote to the = _ 
duke of Bretagne, deſiring him to mediate the pro- They begin 
jected peace. The duke ſending to both Kings, e c ot 
tound them equally diſpoſed to a negociation, and Monſtrelet. 


the duke of Burgundy received the propoſal with Du Tillet. 


Joy. The duke of Orleans took this opportunity Rym. Fad. 


to offer his mediation to the King of England, joint- * _ N 

ly with the duke of Bretagne; and to that end, re- B. 7 = 

newed his inſtances for leave to confer with the duke Monſtelet. 

at Calais. This was granted him, tho” the duke of 

Gloceſter oppoſed it with all his power, becauſe he 

plainly forefaw that Prince could not be an impartial 

mediator. But, for ſome time paſt, the duke of 

Gloceſter had loſt all his credit in the council, where 

it was even affected, on every occaſion, to proceed 

contrary to his opinion. Beſide, the counſellors 

were ſo deſirous of peace, that they forgot, or were 

willing to forget, that the falſe ſtep taken in ſend- 

ing embaſſadors to Arras, was intirely owing to the 

vain hopes given by the duke of Orleans. Thus 

was the captive Prince looked on as a diſintereſted 

mediator, tho? it was eaſy to perceive he was abſo- 

lutely braffed in favor of King Charles. The duke 

oft Burgundy with pleaſure beheld the preparations 

for a conference which would either terminate in a 

peace between the two Kings, or furniſh him with 

a pretext to conclude a ſeparate truce with England. 

The two courts being thus diſpoſed, commiſſioners Rym. Ford, | 

were appointed on both ſides, to ſettle the preli- Vol. X. , 

minary articles of the congreſs. Theſe commiſſio- P. 683, 79%, 

ners being met, judged that in order to ſucceed 3 

in a pacific negoctation a truce was intirely requi- 

ſite : and thereupon Henry impowered his to con- 

ſent to it; but ſome obſtacles occurred which pre- 

' Vented the concluſion. What has been ſaid con- 

cerning a peace, was tranſacted in the foregoing 

year 1438 : but I thought proper to defer mention- 

ing it 'till now, that I might not interrupt the re- 

cital of what relates to this affair. 5 

In January 1439, Iſabella of Portugal, ducheſs The place of 

of Burgundy, and the cardinal of Wincheſter, congreſs ap- 

confered together between Calais and Grayeline. pointed: 

The reſult of their conference was, that the two P. dukes of 
; : ; e dukes of 

Kings ſhould appoint a proper place to treat of a Bretagne and 

peace, with the mediation of the dukes of Bretagne Orleans me- 

and Orleans, and ſhould fend thither their plenipo- diators. 

tentiaries. Purſuant to this agreement, the very _ od. 

place where the ducheſs and cardinal were was pitch- = «7 

ed on, and embaſſadors were nominated on both —. 532, 

ſides. They were all choſen out of the Princes 756,763,767. 

and prime nobility of the two realms. But, be- Monſtrelet. 

fore we proceed to the ſucceſs of this congreſs, it Hall. 

will not be amiſs to examine the council of Eng- 

land's diſpoſition with regard to a pacification : the 

which manifeſtly appears in the embaſſadors in- 

ſtructions, extant in Rymer's Fœdera. Thence 

we ſhall be able to judge, which of the two parties 

is to be blamed for breaking off the conference, 

and alſo to rectify diverſe errors of the hiſtorians 

relating to theſe particulars. 


— 


I. The embaſſadors were ordered to demand, Inſtructions 
that the King's adverſary ſhould leave him in peace- 23 to the 
able poſſeſſion of the whole realm of France. | * 
They were to ſupport this demand with ſeveral rea- Rym. pay. 
ſons mentioned in the inſtructions, but too long to Vol. X. p. 
be inſerted here. Beſide, the reader ſufficiently 724. 
knows on what the pretenſions of the Kings of 
England were founded. * 

II. It the French ſhould expoſtulate againſt this 
demand, and think it unreafonable, the embaſſa- 
dors, after a previous proteſtation, were to offer 


were of the 
unployed. the Pope did, by cardinal de Santa Cruz, Fhomage. 


ng's demeſne, but on condition of 


kee the youu beyond the Loite, which' 


Hi. Ir 


Her x. VI. 
AN* 1449; 


III. If the adverſaries refuſed this offer, the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, as an eccleſiaſtic, was to in- 
large on the conſiderations proper to perſuade the 
two nations to peace. Theſe conſiderations being 
many and long, I ſhall only relate the ſubſtance of 
the three principal. The firſt was, that the war 
undertaken for the title of King of France, claim- 
ed by each of the two Kings, had deſtroyed more 
men than were at that preſent in both kingdoms. 
The ſecond was, that the two Princes ought ſeri- 
ouſly to reflect, that God made not the people for 
the ſovereign, but the ſovereign for the people; 
that is to govern them with juſtice and peace, to 
the end the ſubjects may be the better able to ſerve 
him. The third was, that France had not always 
been governed by a ſole monarch, but, before and 
after Charlemain, there were often two, fometimes 
three, nay four Kings at one and the ſame time. 

IV. This laſt conſideration was in order to pro- 
ceed, in the fourth place, to another offer, which 
the embaſſadors had power to propoſe ; namely, 
that Henry would reſign to Charles all the provin- 
ces beyond the Loire in full ſovereignty. He how- 
ever expreſsly reſerved Guienne, Poictou, and 
whatever was poſleſſed by his anceſtors in France, 
before the Gallic crown actually devolved to them. 

V. If this was rejected, the embaſſadors had 
power to offer, from the King their maſter, that 
he would be ſatisfied with what his anceſtors injoy- 
ed in France by right of inheritance, provided Ca- 
lais, Guiſnes, and the adjacent marches were ad- 
ded; the whole in full ſovereignty, without any 
dependance on the crown of France, or any one 
whomſoever, God alone excepted. 

VI. If the French inſiſted, that Normandy ſhould 
be reſtored to Charles, in the ſtate it was in before 
the conquelt thereof by Henry V, that 1s, notwith- 
ſtanding the grants of diverſe lands to certain par- 
ticular perſons, as well by the late as the preſent 
King, rather than break off the conference, this 
ds. might be allowed. 

VII. It Charles were brought to be ſatisfied with 
this offer, provided Henry would quit the title of 
King of France, in that caſe the inſtructions fur- 
niſhed the plenipotentiaries with many reaſons and 

arguments to be alledged againſt that condition : 
but after all they had orders to leave this matter to 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, to whom the King had 
made known his pleaſure. 


It is manifeſt the council had determined to ſub- | 


mit to this, if the peace could not otherwiſe be 
made. For if Henry had abſolutely refuſed to quit 
the title of King of France, there was no ſecret to 
be kept, and the inſtructions would have contained 
expreſs orders to reject the propoſal. | 
he VIIIth article was concerning the King's 
marriage with one of Charles's daughters. 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe offers, and 
made any propoſal on their part, the embaſſadors, 
without accepting or refuſing them, were to reply, 
that they had no inſtructions to treat of a peace 
on thoſe grounds, but would ſignify them to their 
maſter. 

X. Mean while they were, by the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy or the duke of Orleans, to propoſe a fiſty 
years truce, with a free communication between the 
two nations: they had likewiſe power to reduce the 
truce to forty, thirty, or twenty years; and rather 
than fail, they might limit it from three years to 
eight, provided it was without communication. 

XI. In caſe the truce was accepted, they were 
to repreſent, that, for the bettet obſervance there- 
of, it would be proper to make an exchange of ſome 

places. To that purpoſe, they were ordered to 
offer Meaux, Creil, St. Germain en Laye, which 
were in the hands ©! the Engliſh when theſe in- 
ſtructions were drawn, for Diepe, Mont St. Mi- 
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to be concluded on the terms propoſed on both ſides, rene breaks | 


ceſſion, pretend the other ſhould diveſt himſelf of 


chael, and Harfleur, which Talbot had not ya Hh: , y 

3 BY we” Do Av 19 
XII. y, the King, willing to facilitate the 

exchange of theſe places, agreed to releaſe the duke 

of Orleans, for a ranſom of a hundred thouſand 

marks, and to abate fifty thouſand, on account of 

the propoſed exchange. 


Theſe inſtructions were drawn the twenty-firſt of 
May, 1439. If we had likewiſe thoſe of Charless 
plenipotentiaries, perhaps we ſhould find the two 
Kings differed not from each other ſo much as they 
ſeemed to do in the conference. But as, on theſe 
occaſions, the chief care of the managers is to be 
on their guard, leſt their ſecret inſtructions ſhould 
be penetrated, it frequently happens that the nego- 
ciation breaks off before they have any occaſion to 
diſcover the ultimate extent of the conceſſions they 
are impowered to make; ſo apprehenſive are they 
of giving their adverſaries any advantage. This 
was really the caſe in the preſent treaty. The Eng- Monſtrrle 
liſ thought not proper to go beyond the ſecond Hall. 
article of their inſtructions, namely, that Charles 
ſhould have the provinces beyond the Loire, on 
condition of homage to Henry. They expected 
that the French would, by their offers, have given 
them room to make ſome farther advances. For 
the ſame reaſon, the French held firm to the pro- 
poſals made at the congreſs of Arras, viz. that their 
maſter, remaining ſole King of France, would con- 
cede to Henry, Guienne and Normandy, on con- 
dition of homage. They laid great ſtreſs on this 
offer, and on Charles's condeſcenſion, in vouchſa- 
fing to ſtand to what he had offered at the congreſs 
of Arras, tho' he had ſince made great conqueſts, 
and was become maſter of Paris. | 
It was in a manner quite impoſſible for a peace The confe- 


Each Prince offered to reſign only what was out of fal. 
his power, and did, by virtue of this imaginary 


what he actuall eſſed. This was properly ex- 
pecting to E the daſh of a _ That they 
could not hope to obtain, without a long uninter- 
rupted ſeries of ſucceſsful ſieges and battles. So, 
after the embaſſadors of the two Kings had, for a 
conſiderable while, tried to diſcover how far their 
adverſaries inſtructions allowed them to. advance, 
they parted without coming to any concluſion. 
Each was deſirous to wait *till room was given to 
make more reaſonable propoſals. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were the The dikes of 
only gainers by this congreſs. The firſt defired, at Burgundy and 
any rate, to eaſe his ſubjects in Flanders, Brabant, Orleans ke 
Holland, and Zeland, who were great ſufferers by the _— 
interruption of their commerce with England. To „ichknglanl 
this end, he imployed his ducheſs, who, being 
nearly related to ti. was not ſuſpected by the 
Engliſh. Under color of doing the office of a 
mediatrix between the two Kings, ſhe had frequent 
conferences with the cardinal of Wincheſter, and 
negociated a trading-truce between England and "a 
the Low- Countries. This appears in ſeveral pa- oP. 721 
pers extant in Rymer's Fœdera: and in effect, this 130, 736, 
truce was preſently after concluded. 750, 761- 

But the duke of Orleans reaped moſt benefit from Ax' 1440. 
the late congreſs, ſince it procured him his liberty, Diſpoſition o. 
after a twenty-five years captivity. It has been Hen) 
frequently obſerved, that there were two parties in 
the Engliſh-court, namely, the duke of Gloceſter's 
and the cardinal of Wincheſter's; and that the lat- 
ter gradually prevailed, ſince the King began to 
mind his affairs. This Prince, now nineteen years 
old, had a very contracted genius, little reſſem. 
bling that of his royal father. He eaſily ſuffered 
himſelf to be governed by thoſe about him. Far 


from having the preſumption ſo generally met with 
in 
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i. VI. ia young Princes, he was ever diffident of his ca- 
A' 1440. patity, and choſe rather to follow the counſels of 
LA others than his own. With this weakneſs he had 
principles of honor, virtue and religion, which in- 
decd made him wiſh he could always act juſtly, 
but often ſerved for foundation and pretence to his 
counſellors to cauſe him to be guilty of flagrant in- 
juftices. As he wanted penetration, he ſuffered him- 
ſelt to be deceived by appearances. Ot this his 
miniſters knew how to take advantage, aſſured as 
they were of his incapacity to diſcern their ſelt— 
intereſted counſels. During his younger days, he 
had contracted a habit of blindly following the ſug- 
geſtions of his uncle the duke of Glocelter, who 
governed in his name: but when he was more ad- 
vanced in years, the cardinal of Wincheſter and his 
party inſinuated to him, that his faid uncle's mean. 
ing was to hold him continually in tutelage, and 
had views and deſigns very prejudicial to his future 
, tranquillity. Theſediſcourſes, frequently repeated, 
at length produced the effect the duke's enemies ex- 
pected. The King, by degrees, conceived ſuch 
diſlike to his uncle, that he would no longer liſten 
to any of his counſels: nay, it became a kind of 
rule to mortify him on every occaſion. His mov- 
ing any thing in council was ſufficient to have it 
ſtrongly oppoled, and the King generally counte- 
nanced the party which contradicted the duke, out 
of fear of giving him room to execute the pretended 
deſign of keeping him in ſubjection. Such, for 
ſome time, had been the diſpoſition of King and 
court. | 
The duke of The duke of Gloceſter had conſtantly oppoſed 
Gloceſter in the duke of Orlean's releaſe. The late King his 
rain oppoſes brother's will was to him an inviolable law. He 
relcaling ne vras Moreover perſuaded that ſetting at liberty the 
duke of Or- .. . , P i N 7 
kam, ſaid Prince would be only augmenting the number 
of England's enemies. But his oppoſition was of very 
little weight ; ſince that alone, had there been no 
other motive, would have induced his enemies to 
favor the duke of Orleans. We have ſcen what 


this Prince offered before the congreſs of Arras, ! 
The duke of Bedford and the council had accepted | 


his offers, which ſeemed very advantageous, be- 
cauſe their aim had not yet been diſcovered. After 
the treaty of Arras, he perceived 1t was no proper 
time to ſollicite his releate. But when he perceived 
they began to diſcourſe of peace, he renewed his 
«ho is choſen inſtances, and offered to become joint mediator 
8 with the duke of Bretagne, In the council he 
5 e * found the fame favor as before, and, in ſpite of the 
ym. Fed. duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, it was reſolved to 
vol. X. accept of his mediation, and to treat with him at- 
. 729. terwards concerning his liberty. He had therefore 
leave to repair to the congreſs, where he appeared 
very zealous to procure a peace between the two 
Kings, and, by help of the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
tound means to be reconciled with the duke her 
huſband. The cardinal, being returned into Eng- 
land, ſpoke very much to his advantage, and re- 
preſented to the council, that, ſince it was not his 
tault the peace had not been concluded, it was un- 
reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer by the rupture. His 
triends, on this occaſion, urged the two reaſons al- 


ready made uſe of, to color the favor deſigned | 


him. The firſt was, that the diſſenſion between 


the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy might rekindle, | 
much to the advantage of the Eng- 
liſh, The ſecond, that the captive Prince might | 


and turn ver 


Pay a large ranſom, which would help to carry 


on the war. Finally, they intimated that, before | 


his releaſe; he would be obliged to take the oath of 


allegiance to King Henry, and thereby be difabled | 


from aſſiſting King, Charles. So, in ſpite of what- 


ever the duke of Gloceſter could ſay, it was con- 


cluded, that Orleans ſhould be treated with for his 
liberty. 


Yor. I. 


| 


we 3 


* 
d.:% + aks. 


This reſolution taken; the duke of Gloceſter Hex. VI. 


thought himſelf bound, both in duty and for his A 


own ſecurity, to make a formal proteſtation, to 


ſhew the public that he had _ it to the ut- J 


moſt of his power. His proteſtation contained the 
reaſons, why he believed the counciPs refolution 
might be extremely detrimental to King and ſtate, 
Tho? it be ſomewhat long, it will be neceſſary to 
inſert the ſubſtance, becauſe it may be of uſe in 
clearing ſeveral facts: beſide, it diſplays the diſpo- 
ſition of the members of the council, who, to mor- 
tity the duke, ſcrupled not facrificing the King's 
intereſt to their paſſion. This knowledge is the 
more requiſite, ſince, as will appear in the ſequel, 
to that fatal enmity between Gloceſter and Win- 
cheſter the unfortunate ſucceſs of the war in France 
mult abſolutely be attributed. In this proteſtation 
the duke of Gloceſter thus argued : viz. 


cc My 
leans's releaſe, is taken from the incapacity of 
King Charles, and his ſon the Dauphin, as 1s 
known univerſally. Therefore, anfing the 
great. ſiibtilty, and cautelous diſpoſition of the 
duke of Orleans, with his e knowledge, 
it is to be preſumed the ſtates of France will in- 
truſt him with the adminiſtration of the kingdom's 
affairs. Now, nothing can happen more preju- 
dictal to England; ſince that Prince is perfect- 
ly acquainted with the ſtrong and weak ſides 
of the kingdom during a twenty-five year's 
reſidence. : 
II. The diſſenſion between King Charles and 
the Dauphin his fon being no ſecret, it ought 
to be feared, as it is but too probable, that the 
duke of Orleans, when in F rance, will be a 
proper mediator to effect their reconciliation. 
III. Normandy being the province which con- 
tributes moſt towards carrying on the war, we 
are to fear, that the Normans, finding the ſuc- 
cors, {5 often promiſed both by word of mouth 
and letter, not ſent, and on the other hand 
the duke of Orleans releaſed, will imagine they 
are to be abandoned, as well as the reſt of the 
conqueſts. As to its being ſaid, that twenty 
thouſand marks may be taken out of the duke 
of Orleans's ranſom for tlie defenſe of that pro- 
vince, I leave it to be conſidered, whether ſuch 
a ſum is ſufficient for dat purpoſe. Þ>_ 
« IV. The King and council are very ſenſible, 
that the duke of Orleans acknowledges King 
Charles for his ſovereign, Let it be conſidered 
then whether, having taken two oppoſite oaths, 
the one to a Prince whom he looks on a3 a fo- 
reigner, the other to him whom he believes to be 
his lawful King, he will chuſe to kecp the firſt 
rather than the laſt. This 1s the more improba- 
ble, as he will always conſider the firſt as ex- 
torted, while he was actually a priſoner, and 
moreover cannot ſtand to this ingagement with- 
out forfeiting his poſſeſſions in France. 
V. It would be proper to inquire what ſecurity 
may be obtained, in caſe he breaks his oath 
under color of obeying his ſovereign's abſolute 
command. i | 
« VI. The earl of Huntington, who canimands 
in Guienne, will probably be obliged to quit 
his government, becauſe the King performs not 
what was promiſed him by agreement. 
rovince being thus abandoned, and the duke of 
Orleans in alliance with the houſes of Albert 
and Armagnac, it ſhould at leaſt be, conſidered,” 
how that ancient inheritance of the King will be 
defended, in caſe the duke of -Orleans joins forces 
with thoſe two houſes. 


La) 


Lay 


La 


AN 


That 


N 1440. 


— nd 

'he duke of 
Gloceſter pro 
telts againſt 

the council's 

reſolution. 


firſt reaſon for oppoſing the duke of Or- The proteſia- 
rion. FO 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. X. p.764. 


«« VII. The King has not one ally in all Europe, 


6s ce ng of Portugal alone excepted. Now if 
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H «x. VI. «© he will make alliinces with other Princes, how 
An' 1440. © ſhall they be brought to hearken to his propo- 
Was, when it ſhall come to their knowledge, that 
« he had ro other means of preſerving his royal 
c father's conguelts, than by ſetting at liberty one 
of his mortal enemies? 
« VIII. The late reconciliation between the 
„ dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, at Calais, 
« ought to create a dread of their joining forces to 
« expel the Engliſh from all France, (as they may 
« do, if the Almighty lends not his helping hand) 
« inſtead of expecting any advantage by their diſ- 
« ſenſion. If any ſtreſs is laid on the oath to be 
c taken by the duke of Orleans, before he leaves 
« England, let the civil laws be conſulted, touch- 
ing the dependance to be had on the oath of a 
<« priſoner, | 
% IX. If any of the Princes or peers, who ſerve 
« the King in France, happen to fall into the ene- 
mies hands, as may caſily come to or four 
« or five might be exchanged for the duke of Or- 
ce Jeans alone. But in caſe that Prince is releaſed, 
« the Engliſh Princes and noblemen cannot fight 
&« for the King without expoſing themſelves to ir- 
e retrievable deſtruction. 
« X. If, as it is very likely, the duke of Or- 
« leans's releaſe occaſions the loſs of Normandy, 
<« and the reſt of the King's dominions in France, 
« which way will the King's counſellors be able to 
« excuſe themſelves ? What murmurings will there 
„ be among the people, when it ſhall be conſider- 
« ed, that theſe conqueſts, purchaſed with the lives 
« of the late King, the duke of Clarence, the 
« duke of Bedford, and an infinite number of 
c Princes, nobles, and gentlemen, ſhall have been 
«© all loſt by this fatal counſel ? 
« XI. Laſtly : Every one knows, the late King, 
« wiſely weighing, the danger which would ariſe 
« from the inlargement of the duke of Orleans, 
e did, when drawing his lateſt breath, inſiſt on 
ce the faid Prince's not being releaſed *till a peace 
vas concluded. | 
And, as poſſibly, after my death, I may be 
« accuſed of conſent ing to this reſolution, I hum- 
<« bly intreat the King, that this my proteſtatior, 
% may be recorded, and an authentic copy given 
« me, under the great ſeal, to ſerve for my juſti- 
ce fication.” 


The council The duke of Gloceſter's requeſt was granted, 

perſiſts in their but his proteſtation obſtructed not the execution of 

reſolution. the council's reſolve. On the ſecond of July, the 

> * agreement for the duke of Orleans's releaſe was 

ol. X. p.756, ee aa” the duke. | 1 

567. igned by the King and the duke, in two ori 
ginals, extant in the collection of public acts. 

with The terms required of the duke were much 

e of eaſier than thoſe offered by himſelf before the con- 

5 greſs of Arras. He was not bound to acknow- 

* ledge Henry for King of France, or to ſwear to 

55 him, much leſs to give him any towns in hoſtage, 

as he had formerly offered. Only his word and 

oath were taken for the payment of his ranſom, 

ſet at a hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. It 

is true, by this agreement he ingaged to give 

oblig tions from the Dauphin, the duke of Bre- 

tagne, and ſome others, for the ſum of ſixty thou- 

ſand crowns, which he was not to pay *till after his 

being ſet at liberty. Moreover, he promiſed to 

procure the King's letters-patent from King Charles, 

authoriſing the agreement, and promiſing not any 

way to obſtruct che execution, and to account the 

duke of Orleans baſe and infamous, in caſe he vio- 

lated the articles. Finally, the duke proteſting that, 

as for the half of his ranſom, which he was to pay 


to perform his ingagement without paſſing over to Hey, VI 


| 


before he left England, it was impoſſible tor him 


France, leave was granted him for a year. Av' 1 5 

The council conſiſted then of perſons who blind- WS gs | 
ly followed their paſſions, without regarding the in. He is f x Pea 
tereſts of either King or ſtate : and of this we ſhall liberty. cel 


quickly ſee very evident proofs. What alone ſome- ande BP 
what diſquieted them, was that the inlargement of the Rym. Fa » 
duke of Orleans ſeemed directly repugnant to the Vol.X.p.g1, the 
late King's will : and indeed that monarch had expreſ. 819. | by 
ly injoined, by his laſt will and teſtament, that ch * 
5 7 c (ui 
duke of Orleans ſhould be retained priſoner till the Ch: 
King his ſon became of age, except his releaſe ſhould col 
by a means of accompliſhing a firm and ſincere ac- 7 
commodation: but they found à certain expedient A 
to ſcreen themſelves from the murmurs of the peo- | | 


ple, in this regard. The King did, by a public 

Act, declare that, in releaſing the duke of Orle- 

ans, his meaning was not in the leaſt to contradict * 
his father's will, but only to obtain a ſpeedier conclu- 
ſion of 3 The more evidently to demonſtrate 
this to be the King's real intention, the duke was, 
by freſh articles, bound to imploy his utmoſt indea- 
vors to procure a pacification between the two 
Kings; and, in caſe he ſucceeded, his ranſom was to 
be forgiven, and what he ſhould have paid to be re- 
ſtored. But if, on the contrary, his efforts proved 
fruitleſs, he was to return into England, and remain 
a priſoner as before, but the money advanced to- 
wards his ranſom to be returned. It is manifeſt, that 
theſe new articles were only to throw duſt in the peo- 
ple's eyes, ſince they were directly contrary to the 
tormer ones, and a condition, which was not in the 
duke's power was annexed. In the next place, 
this appears yet plainer, in that, the peace not being 
concluded, the duke returned not to England, nor 
was he ever reclaimed : but he punctually performed 
the firſt agreement. | 

All the French authors have done the duke of Rematem: 
Burgundy the honor to ſay, that he lent the duke miſtake ofthe 
of Orleans money to pay his ranſom ; but we find, French hits 
in the collection of public acts, that all he did, in pa. _ 
favor of his newly reconciled enemy, amounted to Vol mY 
no more than this, viz. he conſented that his du- 791. * 
cheſs ſhould, in her own name, promiſe to ſend the 
K ing the obligation for thirty thouſand crowns which 
the Dauphin was to give, or, in caſe of refuſal, to be- 
come reſponſible. But as the Dauphin made no p. 794 
ſcruple of giving his obligation, the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy's promiſe became uſeleſs. J rue it is, the Monſtrelet 
duke of Burgundy magnificently received the duke 
of Orleans at Graveline, where they confirmed 
their reconciliation. I have dwelled the longer on 
the duke of Orleans's releaſe, becauſe it ;- * 
the diſpoſition of the court and council, on which 
depend all the future events of this reign. We 
muſt now return to the general affairs. 

The duke of Bretagne always pretended to ob- Convention: 
ſerve a neutrality, tho* the ſuccors which, from between Hen. 
time to time, were brought by the conſtable his bro- ry and the | 
ther to King Charles, could neither be levied in his duke of pr. 
country, nor conducted thence without his permit- Ale. 
ſion or connivance. Had the Engliſh been in bet- 
ter circumſtances, they doubtleſs would have ſhewn 
their reſentment z but, in the preſent ſituation of 
their affairs, they deemed it no ſmall advantage 
that the duke of Bretagne did not openly declare 
tor their enemies. Mean while, as the Engliſh Rym. Fal. 
and the Bretons annoyed each other at ſea, contraty Vol-X-p-7'9 
to the intereſt of both nations, the King and the 759 $03: 
duke thought fit to conclude a treaty, mutually pro- 
miſing not to ſuffer any naval armaments to be 
made in their ports to the detriment of their re- 
ſpective ſubjects. 

The carl of Warwick *, regent of France, dy- 
ing in the begining ot this ſummer, the duke ot 


— 


* Richard de Beauchamp. 


York. 
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i, VL York was again ſent thither in that quality, tho' 
% 1440. he had been recalled to give place to the ear] of 
WAL Warwick. | 
path of te Had the Engliſh in France been ſufficiently 
ol of WA powerful to improve the preſent opportunity, they 
94 never had a fairer to repair their loſfes. The Dau— 
Coed by PRIN, and all the Princes of the blood, except 
the duke of Burgundy and count Fn, were joined 
in a league againſt King Charles. This league 
tended to no leis than his dethronation, in order to 
It the crown on the head of the Prince his ſon. 


all. 


Quarrels in 


(harles's N : f ; 

0 Bat, happily for him, the confederares had ingaged 
p. Daniel. La Trimouille in their party, and thereby intirely 
. Chartier. 


loit the conſtable. As he mortally hated that mi- 
niſter, his hatred extended to the whole party, and 
induced him to bring the King a powerful aid, 
which inabled him to give law to the Princes. 
\Warofla Pra- This civil war was called La Praguerie; hut for 
gerie, which what reaſon I know not. The league was fo ill 


\lonttrelct. 


1 managed on the part of the confederates, that the 
= Ning at length compelled them to implore his mer- 


cy. Mean time, the Engliſh, who carried on the 
war very faintly, made ſome incurſions about Paris: 


but the baſtard of Orleans, who, after ſiding firſt 


with the Dauphin, was returned to the King, put 
a ſtop to thei: progreſs, which, by reaſon of their 
weakneſs, was far from being very conſiderable. 
Chartes takes Charles having brought to a concluſion this dan- 
LaCharite. gerous war, he approached Paris, and in his way 
j. Chartier. became maſter of La Charite, fold him by the go- 
vernor. 
m. Fed. Mean while, the dacheſs of Burgundy never cea- 
Vol.X.p.808, fed her indeavors to renew the pacific conferences. 


810, $44 At length, after laboring the whole year to accom- 

87 pliſh this project, ſhe prevailed with the two Kings 
ro appoint plenipotentiarics to meet at St. Omer. 
The duke of Orleans was choſen to be one of the 
mediators. 

Ax' 1441, This new congreſs had no better ſucceſs than the 

A new con- former. All the embaſſadors were already at St. 


greſs about a Omer; but count de Vendome, head of the French 


peace. 
lb. p. 827. 
XI. p. 13. 


embaſſy, refuſed to treat with thoſe of England, 
by reaſon of the inferiority of their quality. Ne- 
vertheleſs two of them were peers of the realm, 
namely, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the lord 
Fanhope. In the reign of Henry V, the French 
offered not to ſtart thoſe forts of difficultics : they 
then readily confered with bare doctors in law, pro- 
vided they were duly impowered. It is true, the 
embaſſadors for this congreſs were not of fo high a 
character as the former: but as there was no like- 
lihood the French would be more moderate in their 
demands, the council judged it not convenient to 
put the King, or the Princes, or any of the moſt 
conſiderable nobles, to any needleſs expenſe. How- 
ever, Charles did thence take occaſion to revoke 
the powers given to his embaſſadors. Thus the 
congreſs broke off without being ever opened. 
The French blamed the Engliſh, pretending the 
court of England had deſignedly choſen perſons 
of no birth or note, that they might not be treat- 
ed with. The truth is, both parties generally 
aimed only at amuſing each other by theſe con- 
ferences. They both gueſſed what their adverſa- 


To no pu:- 
pole. 


ries were to demand, and, as they were reſolved 


not to grant it, could not expect any great benefit 
from theſe negociations. They conſented to them 
however, as well to juſtify themſelves to the pub- 
lic, as to try to amuſe each other with the hopes 
of a pactfication. | 5 

While the embaſſadors were repairing to St. 
Omer, Charles was aſſembling an army to make 


Charles takes 
Creil. 
Monſtrelet. 


2 
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a powerful eflort, and take advantage of the in- 


dolence of the Engliſh. As foon as he was ready, 


he ordered admiral de Coitivy to inveſt Cxeil- ſur- 
Oyſe, with a detachment of the army. The con- 


ſable joining him with the reſt of his troops, the 


ſiege was regularly formed, and the King, towards HE x. VI. 
the cloſe of April, went thither to receive the town Ax' 1441. 
by capitulation. | — Om 
This was only a preparative to a more conſide- He ys ſiege 
rable undertaking, namely, the reduction of Pon- ay A w=— 
. . . . Oonirelet. 
toiſe, to which, early in July, Charles laid fiege 
with an army twelve thonſand ſtrong. He had with 
him his fon the Dauphin, and all the generals and 
officers of note in France. This ſiege was at firſt 
carried on with exceſſive vigor; but the beſieged 
failed not giving notable proofs of their bravery. 
Talbot, whom the moſt difficult enterpriſes could Talbot throws 
not diſcourage, being commiſſioned by the duke of ſuecors thrice 
York to introduce a convoy into the town, ate into the town. 
tacked one of the enemy's 2 and forcing it, 
lent in his convoy. This ſeaſonable relief inſpired 
with freſh courage that fatigued gariſon, who made 
lo reſolute a defenſe, that the ſiege proceeded very 
deliberately. Notwithflanding the beſiegers were 
extremely vigilant, having to deal with ſo expe- 
rienced a warrior as Talbot, they could not pre- 
vent his throwing ſuccors into the town, three ſe- 
veral times. However, Charles was obſtinately 
bent on proſecuting that ſiege, which he undertook 
purely at the inſtance of the Pariſians, who defray- 
ed his whole charge. But at lengch die duke of The duke of 
York, receiving from England a teintorcement, York raiſes” 
which increaſed his army to twelve thonſind, ap- the fiege.. 
W - * Monſtrelet. 
proached the town, and ſent a herald to the King Stow 
to offer him battle. Charles anſwered, «+ He would © 
« conſider on what he had to do, but deſigned not 
{© to regulate his time by that of his enemies.“ 
He beheld the Engliſh army on the other fide the 
Oyſe, which they could paſs only by a bridge 
guarded by a detachment of a thouſand men: 
wherefore, without any apprehenſion of a ſudden 
attack, he leiſurely continued the ſiege. Mean 
while, the duke of York, reſolving at any rate 
to relieve the place, found means in the night to, 
paſs over five or ſix hundred men in boats made of 
icather., This detachment falling ſuddenly on thoſe 
who guarded the bridge, and cutting them in pie- 
ces, opened a paſſage for the duke, who inſtantly 
arrived on the other ſide with his whole army. 
Charles was fo aſtoniſhed at this uuexpected action, 
that he haſtily raiſed the ſiege, and retired under 
the cannon of Poiſſi. The duke of York followed 
him, and in vain offered him battle. At laſt, after 
braving him for fome time, and pillaging in his 
very ſight the abbey and town of Poiſſi, he retir- 
ed, not thinking proper to attack him in that poſt. 
King Charles's haſty retreat before an enemy Charles ſuf- 
much weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious fers in his re- 
to his reputation. All the French in general mur- Monſtrelet. 
mured loudly, but more particularly the Pariſians : 
The King's beſt friends were all diſmayed, and gave 
open demonſtrations of their fears, that ſo univerſal 
a diſcontent would be attended with fatal conſequen- 
ces. In ſhort, thoſe neareſt his perſon intimating to 
him, how he had cxpoled his reputation by fo in- 
glorious an action, he rclolved to retrieve his credit, 
whatever might be the event. To this purpoſe, 
when leaſt of all expected, he returned before Pon- He returns 
toiſe, and carried it by ſtorm. He ſo ſignalized before Pon- 
himſelf in the aſſault, that all the ill impreſſions ka 5p? 
| cauſed by his former conduct, to his diſadyantage, nam * W 
were effaced He was ſeen on the breach, ſword in Ilonſtrelet. 
hand, fighting with undaunted reſolution, and ex- P. Daniel, 
poſing his perſon like the meaneſt of his ſoldicrs. By 
this vigorous exploit he plainly diſcovered, that if 
he delighted not in war, it was not fo much for want 
of courage, as from a too great attachment to is - 
pleaſures. Some time after, the town of Evreux J. Chartier. 
was taken from the Engliſh, by the help of a Fiſh- Hall. 


| erman, who found means to introduce the French. 


While all this paſſed in France, a very ſtrange 


ſpectacle attracted the eyes and attention of 


—— 
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Hr x. VI. the people in England. I have frequently obſerv- 
A' 1441. ed, that the duke of Gloceſter's credit ſenſi 
WY bly declincd, or rather, was intirely funk. Of this 
was feen a notable proof in the courſe of the preſent 

Year. This Prince was, with regard to the king 

his nephew, wholly unblameable in his conduct. 

Whatever ſpics were placed about him by his enemies, 

they could never — any diſcovery which might 

ſerve for a pretence to the leaſt charge againſt his 

perſon. But at length, by narrowly obſerving what 

paſſed in his family, they learned, that his ducheſs 

had frequent conferences with a prieſt *, who was 

reckoned a great necromancer, as alſo with a cer- 

tain woman Þ, reputed a ſorcereſs. This was 

| ſufficient to form a charge of high trea- 

ſon againſt her. She was accuſed of making, 

in conjunction with thoſe two perſons, the King's 

image in wax; and that her deſign was, by melt- 


ing it gradually, that the King's ſtrength ſhould 
waſte infenſibly as the wax melted, and his life ter- 
minate when the image was quite diſſolved. By 
this accuſation, it was pretended to make evident, 
that the ducheſs's deſign was to deſtroy the King, 
that the crown might devolve to the duke her hus- 
band. At the ſame time, ſuſpicions were inſtilled 
into King and people even againſt the duke himſelf. 
When the parties accuſed were examined, the prieſt 
denied all; but the ducheſs confeſſed, ſhe had de- 
fired the Woman to prepare for her a philter or 
love-potion for her 8 who ſometimes went 
aſtray. Tho' this confeſſion did not make her 
guilty of the crime ſhe was accuſed of, the duke's 
enemics had taken ſuch meaſures, that the prieſt 
was condemned to be hanged, and the woman to 
be burned. As for the ducheſs, tho? ſhe would have 
demned to do been the moſt guilty, had the thing been well prov- 
% be pri. Ed, out of a pretended regard to the duke, ſhe was 
ſoned for life. Only condemned to do public penance in St. Paul's 
Rym. Fed. Church, [thrice] and to be impriſoned for lite ||. 
Vol.X.p.581. This was a terrible mortification to the firſt Prince 
Stow. of the blood, who had been protector of the realm, 
and always evidenced a molt hearty zeal for the 
King's honor and intereſt. But his enemies were fo 
powertul, that he was forced to be ſilent, for fear of 
giving them occaſion to fall directly upon his perſon. 
New league Charles had ſcarce taken any repoſe after the ſiege 
againſt King of Pontoiſe, before he ſaw himſelt extremely emba- 
Charles. raſſed. All the Princes of his houſe were in a freſh 
1 league againſt him, with the duke of Orleans at 
* their head. This Prince was highly offended at the 
cold reception given him by the King, after a 
twenty-five years captivity ſuffered for the intereſt 
of France, and even during which he had rendered 
him diverſe eſſential ſervices. Very probably, this 
league would have intirely ruined the King's affairs, 
it, by a fortunate advice, he had not gained the 
chiet by conſiderable favors. The duke of Orleans's 
detection breaking all the confederates meaſures, 
they were forced to throw themſelves on the King's 
mercy. Thus ended the league, and thus end gene- 
rally all leagues ot ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns, 
when the ſovereigns find means to content the lead- 
ers. 
Tartas be- The rebellion of the Princes was not the only af- 
ſieged by the fair which gave King Charles uneaſineſs. His ho- 
CO. nor as well as intereſt called upon him to relieve 
hart oh Tartas, a town of Guienne beſieged by the Engliſh. 
Hall. This place appertained to the houſe of Albret, which 
had long been ſerviceable to France by the diver- 


She is con- 


| 


| 


ſi h he Engliſh in G I N 
ions they gave the Engliſh in Guienne. It there. 

fore highly concerned the King to ſuccor this hank. * VL 
which was in danger of loſing their capital town. 3 
Otherwiſe it was to be feared, all the nobles of Gui. 

enne of his party would revolt from him to the 

King of England, Mean while, the league of the 
Princes having hindered him from thinking ſooner 

of relieving Tartas, he began not his march to Gui— 

enne till November. The town {till defended itſelf Th 

and it was even January before the gariſon capitu- W hs 
lated, on a condition which afforded the King more furrender, 
than ſufficient time to prepare for their relief. The dot relic 
capitulation ran, that the town ſhould be delivered in ix mort. 
to barons de Cognac and Saint Par, for the Engliſh, 

if, on the 24th of the inſuing June, there appeared 

not a French army ſtrong enough to give battle: but 
if it was relieved on the day prefixed, it ſhould be 
reſtored to baron d' Albret. 

Charles having all the leiſure neceſſary to prepare, 
paſſed the winter in Poictou, where he aſſembled a Chan, 3 
conſiderable army, conſiſting of four hundred lan- vances . 
ces, eight thouſand croſs-bows, and as many ar- wards Guicy 
chers. All the nobility of the realm repairing to be. 
him, he counted a hundred and ſixty banners in his Monfrelt 
army Fd. Mean time England made no effort to de- 
tend Guienne, or give the enemy a diverſion elſe- 
where. The council, ſince it was no longer influ- 
enced by the duke of Gloceſter, ſeemed to be grown 
quite thoughtleſs. | 

With the forces aſſembled by Charles in Poictou, 
he humbled certain nobles who were for acting too 
much the maſters in that province, and from thence 
came to Limoges, where he made ſome ſtay. At- 
ter that, he paſſed ſome time at Montauban. There Death of Ly 
he loſt the brave La Hire or Vignoles, one of his beſt Hire: 
generals. The relief of Tartas was not the ſole 4 
motive of his journey. There was another, which 
touched him more nearly, and that was, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the earldom of Cominge, which he had 
claimed by virtue of a certain ſettlement made in 
his favor. As this affair has ſome relation to thoſe 
of England, it will be requiſite to ſpecify the 
foundation oſ his pretenſions. 

Margaret, heireſs of Cominge, had two daugh- Charles 
ters by her firſt husband John III, count of Armag- daim to the 
nac, who died in 1391; and the two daughters =__ 6 
died likewiſe ſoon after. The counteſs was married p Hani 
afterwards to John d' Armagnac count of Fezenſa- 
quet. But, by an outrage unheard of in France, ſhe 
divorced her ſecond husband, who died with grief 
in 1434. Then ſhe eſpouſed Matthew de Grailley 
brother of John count of Foix, and by him had a 
daughter, but of ſo infirm a conſtitution, that Mat- 
thew her father was under apprehenſions, leſt by the 
death of both mother and daughter he ſhould be de- 
prived of the earldom of Cominge, of which he was | 
in poſſeſſion : and for this reaſon, he preſſed his | 
counteſs, who was much older than himſelf, to make 
a will, and ſettle it on him and their daughter. 

But the counteſs refuſed it. Margaret's obſtinacy 
occaſioned ſuch a quarrel between her and her huſ- 
band, that he reſolved to diſpoſeſs her, with the al- 
ſiſtance of count d' Armagnac, who was very ready 
to join in the project, on condition of going ſhares 
with him, Being agreed, count d' Armagnac attack- 


Counts 
magna 
(om! 


Ax' I 


ed and yanquiſhed, took the counteſs priſoner, and, 


with her husband's conſent, confined her in a caſtle, 
where ſhe remained twenty-two years. This rigo- 
rous treatment ſerved only farther to exaſperate the 


* Named fir Roger Bolingbroke. 


1 


+ Margery Gurdemain of Eye, who was burned in Smithfield, the 27th of October. Sir John Hume and Thomas Southwell, 


prieſts, were allo accuſed of being concerned with the ducheſs. 


Bolingbroke was hanged and quartered. Hall, fol. 146. 


|| She was firſt confined in Cheſter caſtle, under cuſtody of fir Thomas Stanley. Stow's Annals, p. 382. But removed after- 


wards to Kenelworth. Rym. Fœd. Vol. XI. p. 45. 


8 Monſtrelet (fol. 191) affirms that he ſet out eighty thouſand ſtrong in cavalry, with vaſt quantities of proviſions of all ſorts ;' 
but went with only ſixteen thouſand to Tartas, for tear ſo numerous a body might be ſtreightened for nece ſſaries. 
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Ur u. VI. aged counteſs. At laſt in 1435 ſhe found means in 


Av“ 1442. 


Counts d' Ar- 
magnae and 
Cominge 


| are ſummonèe 


to the parlia- 

ment of Tou- 
Jouſe. 

Cominge ad- 

judged to the 

King. 


Armagnac 
Liokly ot- 
ted, 


He offers his 
chughter to 
Henry. 

Rym. Feed. 


Vol. XI. p. 6. 


lis offer is 


all, 


Charleʒ re- 
ices Tartas, the twenty-fourth of June, and no enemy offering 
ind takes ſe- 

eral places 
mn Guienne. 
Montlrelet. 
Hall. 


the defenſe of Guienne, which was on the point of 


* 8.7. 


her confinement to make a will, wherein ſhe nomi- 
nated her daughter Jane for her heir, and after her 
ſettled the earldom on King Charles VII. Jane 
dying ſome time after, Charles heard of this ſettle- 
ment; and as the counteſs was {till living, formed a 
deſign to free her from impriſonment, and cauſe her 
to confirm the will. After he had made ſome ſtay 
at Montauban, he repaired to Toulouſe, and ordered 
counts d' Armagnac and Cominge to be ſummoned 
before the parliament of that city. The two counts 
made their appearance, not daring to reſiſt a Prince 
% well able ro compel them. Beſide, ſince count 
d' Armagnac's anceſtors had ſpontaneouſly acknow- 
ledged the Kings of France tor their Sovereigns, 
there was no room to decline the juriſdiction of their 
parliaments. He was therefore forced to bring the 
old captive counteſs, now eighty years of age, to 
Toulouſe, where the parliament decreed the ſettle- 
ment upon the King to be good and valid. Pur- 
ſuant to this decree, the King took poſſeſſion of the 
earldom of Cominge. But out of conſideration for 
Gaſton count of Foix, who had ſucceeded his father 
John in 1437, he vouchſafed to conſent, that his 
uncle Matthew ſhould injoy his part of the earldom 
during hte, Count d' Armagnac was treated leſs 
tavorably. The King nor only diſpoſſeſſed him of 
the part he had uſurped, but deprived him of the pri- 
vilege of the regale in his territories, and prohibited 
his ſtiling himſelf, „John, by the grace of God, 
count of Armagnac,“ as had been always thitherto 
practiſed both by him and his progenitors. 

Count d' Armignac could not be of opinion that 
he deſerved ſuch ulage, after all the ſervices his houſe 
had done the Kings of France. If, to eſpouſe their 
intereſts, his anceſtors had not thrown off tele obedi- 
ence to the Kings of England, he ſhould never 
have been liable to appear before the parliament 
of Toulouſe, nor have loſt the privileges which the 
Kings of England, dukes of Guienne, had never 
diſputed with his predeceſſors. Exceſlive was his 
concern to. ſee the zeal of his anceſtors for the inte- 
reſt of France become rhe occaſion of his oppreſ- 
ſion. He burned with deſire to free himſelf from 
this yoke, and be revenged : but as he was ſenſible 


his own ſingle ſtrength would not be ſufficient to pro- 


cure him that ſatisfaction, he determined on caſt- 
ing himſelf into the arms of the King of England, 
Accordingly, not long after, he ſent ro deſire his 
protection, with an offer ot one of his daughters 
in marriage. The propoſal being conſidered in the 
council, it was judged, that, in the preſent poſture 
of the King's affairs in France, the alliance propoſed 
by the count could not but be very advantageous: 
and therefore, without loſs of time, embaſſadors 
were diſpatched away to count d' Armagnac, to 
ſettle the marriage-articles, and, in King Henry's 
name, affiance one of his daughters. 


Mean time, Charles appearing before Tartas, on ture. 


to give him battle, the place was reſtored to the 
baron d' Albret, according to the capitulation. 
The preparations of the French were not unknown 
in England, and yet no meaſures were taken for 


being invaded. Charles taking advantage of this 
negligence, poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Sever F. He 
then far down before Acs, one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in thoſe quarters, which made a ſix-weeks 
defenſe. La Reole was carried by ſtorm, and Mar- 
mande fell likewiſe into the hands of the French, 


o . 


* 
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During the inſuing winter, which was extremely ſe- H x x. VI, 


vere, Acs and St. Sever opened their gates to the Ax' 1442. 


ed the whole winter at Toulouſe. | 
While theſe things were tranſacting at one end of Talbot made 
the kingdom, the Engliſh meditated making a di- carlotShrew(- 
verſion at the other. They ſhould have thought ws 2 
of it ſooner, in order to prevent Charles's march Ieans count of 
into Guienne. By that means, they would infallibly Dunois. 
have preſerved all the lately reduced places. How- Hall. 


ny np. but count de Foix retook St. Sever. Charles... 
pa 


ever, orders being iflued to raiſe five thouſand men 


in England, the command was confered on Talbot, 


whom the King had newly created earl of Shrew . 
bury. Talbot landing in Normandy, ſoon drove Exploits of 
our of the field the baſtard of Orleans, who had the earl of 
likewiſe a new title, being created count of Shrewſbury i 
Dunois. Talbot inſtantly laid fiege to the ca- 2 "i * 
ſtle of Conches, and, to make a diverſion, tge 
French general inveſted Galardon. The Engliſh 
mas in few days, reduced the caſtle, count Du- 
nois thought not proper to expect his enemy, who 
was marching directly to give him battle. Shrewſ- 
bury, then advanced towards Diepe, a place of great 
importance, which the French ſtill held in Norman- 
dy. Such was his expedition, that Eſtouteville, who, 
with the utmoſt diligence, was marching to throw 
in a ſupply of troops, could not arrive time enough 
to obffruct his deſign, Shrewsbury was no ſooner 11e plocks "W 
before the place, but he formed the ſiege, tho* with Hiepe : 
a force little proportionable to the undertaking, and J. Chartier. 
eſpecially fo late in the year as November: not Mouſtrelet. 
that he expected to be maſter of the town during Hall. 
the winter, and with fo few troops ; but his deſign 
was to poſſeſs himſelf of Fort Charles-Miſnel, ſitu- 
ate on Mount-Polet, which defended the avenue to 
Diepe, which done he hoped to preſs that city ſo 
cloſcly that it ſhould be forced to ſurrender. Having and goes to 
thus taken his meaſures, he ſword in hand, attack- England for a 
ed and carried the fort, which he cauſed to be in- reinforce- 
larged and ſtrengthened. This done, mounting his ment. 
batteries, he left the management of the ſiege, or 
rather blocade to a natural fon of his; and paſſed 
over to England in order to ſollicite a ſupply. 

As matters then ſtood in court, it was no Very he dake of 


proper ſeaſon for the earl of Shrewsbury to obtain Gloceſter ac- 


the ſuccors he defired, at leaſt fo ſoon as neceſſity cuſes the car- 


required, The duke of Gloceſter, perceiving the dinal of Win- 
affairs of both King and ſtate to be daily declining, * 


' 


i 


did, at this very juncture, bring before the council a a 
politive charge of high · treaſon againſt the cardinal of 


| Wincheſter. Probably the hatred he bore that prelate , 


4 


inſpired him with a belief of his being the fole oc- 
caſion of all the misfortunes befallen the Engliſh. 
Perhaps, he only deſigned to clear himſelf to the 
public by aa his enemy: and indeed, ſo 
well acquainted as he doubtleſs was with the mem- 
bers of the council, he could not flatter himſelf 


with hopes of much ſucceſs in a buſineſs of that na- 


However this be, the charge conſiſted of 
fourteen articles, whereof the ſubſtance 1s as fol- 
lows: | | 


I. That the biſhop of Wincheſter accepted and Attticles of ac 
aſſumed the title and dignity of cardinal, contrary cuſation, 
to the late King's orders, and in derogation to the Hall. 
metropolitan church of -Canterbury. X = Pr Ih 
II. That by the ſtatute of Proviſors, having 
 forteited the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, he had pro- 

cured the Pope's Bull to ſecure it, repugnant to the 
national laws, and particularly to the ſtatute of Præ- 
' Munire. | 


. 


6— 


* By virtue of this 
epiſcopal ſees. 


privilege, termed Regale, the Kings of France have a right to diſpoſe of benefices during the vacancies of 


+ Where more than eight hundred Engliſh were ſlain. Monſtrelet, fol. 192. 
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Hex. VI. III. That jointly with John Kemp archbiſhop of 
Ax' 1442. York, he had aſſumed the government of the King's 
perſon, without being authorized, | 
IV. That he had defrauded the King of his 
jewels. 
« This article was grounded on the CardinaPs 
lending the King money upon pledges * . 


V. That, being chancellor of the realm, he had 


ſealed an order for ſetting at liberty the King of|was who had introduced at court the earl of Suf. 
Scotland, and another for the remitting that prince |folk +, for whom the King had conceived ſuch af. 


part of his ranſom, on condition of eſpouſing his 

niece: :., 

VI. That he had defrauded the King of his re- 

venues, by applying to his own uſe the cuſtoms of 

wools, at the port of Southampton. 

« His eminence, probably, took that method 

ce to repay himſelf the monies which he had 
« lent the King.“ 


VIII. That he had, from Rome, procured an ex- 
emption for his dioceſe, from paying tythes to the 
King, and thereby given a pernicious example to 
the other prelates. 

IX. That he had been inſtrumental in reconciling 
the duke of Burgundy to King Charles and the duke 
of Orleans, to the great prejudice of England. 

X. That, being the King's embaſſador and ple- 
nepotentiary to treat of a peace, he had ſent the 
archbiſhop of York to the King, to perſuade him 
to quit the title of King of France, to the diſhonor 
ot the King and his illuſtrious anceſtors. 

XI. That the duke of Orleans's releaſe had been 
procured by his and the duke of York's intrigues, 
contrary to the late King's expreſs order, 

XII. That, being chancellor, he had himſelf pur- 
chaſed crown-lands, inſtead of preventing ſuch alie- 
nations, according to the duty of his office. 

XIII. That, by commiſſioning ſuch officers only 
in the army as were his creatures, he had been the 
cauſe of all the loſſes ſuſtained in France. 

XIV. That he had ſold captains commiſſions, and 
thereby introduced into the King's ſervice ſuch as 
were incapable of performing their duty. 


The cardinal Theſe accuſations had a reading at the board : but 


acquitted. the council, for ſome time, had conſiſted only of ſuch 
as were the cardinal's creatures and the duke of Glo- 


ym. Feed. ceſter's enemies: wherefore, under color of not car- 


Vol XI. p. 26. ing to interfere with the prerogative royal, the par- 
0 don granted the cardinal, in 1437, was urged and 
pronounced valid. The duke of Gloceſter, finding 
there was no probability of caſting his adverſary, 
thought, fit to drop the proſecution, and the King 

gave his eminence a freſh pardon. | | 
The duke of Ccrtainly the duke of Gloceſter was in a ſad ſitua- 
Glocetter loſes tion. Beſide his vexation to ſee thoſe who were at 
ground daily. the helm ſteering a courſe directly contrary to that 
marked out by the glorious Henry V, his brother, 
he perceived there was a ſettled deſign to mortify 


They preju- him on all occaſions. The King his nephew, who | 


dice the King was ſo much obliged to him, ſutfered himſelf to be 


againſt him. miſled by the artifices of his enemies; not e 
; | ? 


penetrafion enough to. diſcern the intrigues of tho 


who had rothing in view but their own intereſt. He 


was made to conſider his uncle as a ſecret enemy, who 
would rejoice at his deſtruction, by reaſon he was 
his immediate heir: nay more, they inſpired» him 
with ſtrong ſuſpicions of him, by repreſenting him 
as a counſellor whoſe intereſt it was to ingage him 
to take falſe ſteps, in order to render him contemp- 
tible and odious to his ſubjects, and thereby pave 


2 —— — 2 Pe 


— 


his way to the throne. It is not to be wondered at 
that a young Prince of ſo limited a genius as Henry 
ſhould ſuffer himſelf to Be blinded by ſuch inſinua- 
tions. He had none about his perſon to undeceive 
him; nor had he, for ſome time, ſeen any who were 
not his uncle's enemies. The cardinal was ever 
watchful not to ſuffer, either at court or in the 
council, any one who was not intirely devoted to 
him; and this he made his chief buſineſs. He it 
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fection, that he neither ſaw but with his eyes, nor 
acted but by his advice. As the new favorite wholly 
owed his fortune to the cardinal, he neglected not 
any occaſion of inſinuating to his royal maſter, that, 
of all his ſubjects, the ſaid prelate was the perſon in 
whom with the greateſt ſafety he might confide. 
By this means, he more and more diminiſhed the 
credit of the duke of Gloceſter, whoſe counſels were 
always directly _ to thoſe of his competitor. 
John Kemparchbi op of York and cardinal (1), was 
allo a counſellor abſolutely at the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter's devotion, and his inſtrument to confirm the 
King in his ſuſpicions of the duke of Gloceſter, 
Thus theſe three miniſters, ſtrictly united, ſo managed, 
that the King daily gave his uncle ſome freſh morti- 
fication. On the other hand, the duke's haughty 
and impetuous temper not ſuffering him to bear in- 
dignities, without complaining, and even menacing 
the authors, he failed not haſtening his own ruin, 
by the continual faults his impatience cauſed him to 
commit. 

In September this year, the ducheſs of York wis Buh dfb. 
delivered of a Prince, whom we ſhall hereafter wn, fn 
find on the throne by the name of Edward IV ||. the duke af 

John V, duke of Bretagne, dying the twenty- York. 
eighth of Auguſt, Francis, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceede] 
him in the ſovereignty of that duchy. 

The year 1443, began with a private negociati- 4% 1 
on between the King and the duke of Burgundy. Tce be 
The duke finding the affairs of both Kings at ſuch tween Eng: 
a pals as not likely to be decided either by war or land and Bu- 
treaty for peace, judged it adviſeable to ſecure him- gundy 1 
ſelf by a ſeparate truce with England. He was Rym. fal. 
diſſatisfied with King Charles for diverſe reaſors vol. XI. 
too tedious ro be ſpecified. On the contrary, he 124. 
had cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the ſaid Prince's recon- 
ciliation with him was mere policy, and that he 
might reſume his preſtine enmity againſt him, when- 
ever his affairs came to be well reſtored: and tor 
this reaſon chiefly he judged it againſt his intereſt 
to be any longer his aſſiſtant towards finiſhing a war, 
the a: iſſue whereof might render him too 

werful. Theſe conſiderations induced him to give 

is ducheſs full power to conclude with the King 
of England a general truce for all their reſpective 
dominions. The former one concerned only the 
commerce between England and the Netherlands 
but this, ſigned April twenty-three, included Bur- 
gundy, and generally all the dukt's territories. It 
was to continue till one of the parties ſhould be 
diſpoſed to break it off; in which cate, the other 
was to have three months notice. : 
| Diepe ſtill remained blocked up, in expectation of Carle: fnb 
ſupplies from England to preſs the town with more the Daupin 
vigor. King Charles being ſenſible it would be in fy 
great danger, if not relieved before the arrival of Per“ 
thoſe recruits, at length determined on ſending 
thither his ſon, the Dauphin, who preſſed him to 
commit to his care this expedition : not that hc 


condeſcended to gratiſy him in this his defire without 
reluctance. He was not only afraid to truſt out of 


* Lending him four thouſand pounds on jewels appraiſed at twenty-two thouſand marks, which jewels he retained, as appear? 


in the article at large. See Hall. fol. 142. 
+ William de la Pole. 


(1) Promoted to the cardinalate, in 1431, by Eugenius IV. 


* 


April 29, 1441, at Roan. See Sandford's Geneal. p. 403. 
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Hen. VI. his fight this young prince, who had ſeveral times 
Av 1443. given proofs of a turbulent ſpirit, but was more 
over loth to ſurniſh him with opportunities of ac- 

quiring glory. Theſe conſiderations however gave 

place to the neceſſity of relieving Diepe, which was 

reduced to extremity, by a ſtrait blocade of eight 

months continuance. "The Dauphin departed Gui- 

enne with four thouſand horſe, and directed his march 

Who raiſes towards Normandy. When he came within fight 
the blocade of Dirpe, he was readily convinced that Fort Charles- 
of — 4 Mceinil, where the Engliſh had fortified themſelves, 
1 was impregnable on the ſide next the country; and 
8 therefore, without heſitation, reſolved to enter the 
town, and, in ſpite of the Engliſh, executed his de- 

ſign. Scarce was he entered, when, without afford- 

ing the enemy leiſure to recollect themſelves, be ſal- 

lied out with all his troops, and ſtormed the fort on 

the ſide next the town, He was thrice repulſed, 

bat, the fourth time, carried it ſword in hand. The 

Engliſh finding they were unable to continue the 

blocade, after the loſs of their fort, retired in good 

The duke of order. John duke of Somerſet (who had lately ſuc- 
Somerſet ceeded his brother Henry) “ arrived five days after, 
bn. with a reinforcement of five thouſand men t. Had 
8 he made more haſte, the Dauphin would not per- 
haps have performed this enterpriſe with ſo much 

honor. As the duke found the blocade raiſed, he 

could do nothing more than ravage part of the 

enemies country, after retaking ſome caſtles in Nor- 


mandy. 
Count d' Ar-. The Dauphin being gone, King Charles quitted | 
magnac re-. Guienne, and came to Tours, where he diverted 
138 himſelf after the fatigues of the war. But his plea- 
f of Co- 


* ſures were ſomewhat diſturbed by the news of count 
5. Baniel. d' Armagnac's taking arms, and ſeizing that part of 
the earldom of Cominge of which he had been late- 
ly diſpoſſeſſed. The voluptuous life Charles led at 
Tours was fo alluring, that he could not prevail 
on himſelf ſo foon to interrupt his pleaſures, He 
waited till the Dauphin's return, and, as he had 
gallantly behaved in the affair of Diepe, his father, 
immediately after his arrival, diſpatched him away 
The Dauphia to Chaſtiſe count d' Armagnac. On the Dauphin's 
frips him of approach, the count found himſelf deſerted by all 
all his terri- his friends, and unſupported by the Engliſh, tho? 
— their King was affianced to his daughter: inſomuch 
that the Dauphin with eaſe became maſter of Ro- 
vergne, and generally of whatever appertained to 
that count, who had nothing left but the little town 
of Liſle en Jourdain, about twelve miles from Tou- 
louſe. That place the Dauphin held long beſieged 
in vain. At length deſpairing of putting an hono- 
rable end to the ſiege, he artfully drew the count to 
a conference, on promiſe of a fate conduct, and when 
he had him in his power ſent him to the King his 
father, who made no ſcruple to detain him. Two 
years after, he reſtored him his territories, at the 
requeſt of the Kings of Caſtile and Navarre, who 
interceded in his behalf. 

Count d' Armagnac's misfortunes cauſed the King 
and council of England to grow cold with reſpect 
to the marriage, whereof there was no farther 
diſcourſe. They apprehended not putting that at- 
front on a ruined Prince, who was no longer in a 
condition to take vengeance. 

Since the duke of Burgundy's ſeparate truce with 
The two © Henry, the French were become leſs eager to con- 
Kings are tinue hoſtilities. The truth is, they as much need- 
equally defir- ed repoſe as did the Engliſh. France was utterly 
ou ot peace. exhauſted by this deſtructive war, which had con- 

» Tet. tinued full thirty years without interruption, and 
by the inteſtine troubles, raiſed ſeveral years before 


AN" 1444. 


Fe * * 


houſes of Orleans and Burgundy. The Princes H x. VI: 
and grandees were diſneartened at the fatigues and An* 1444. 
loſſes they had fo long ſuſtained. The country ana 
towns were become } > 7a France, tho* gene- 
rally well peopled, could no longer find ſoldiers: 
Beſide, the duke of Orleans, who had promiſed 
to uſe his utmoſt indeavors to procure a peace, be- 
ing willing to keep his word, never ceaſed ſolliciting 
King Charles on this head. The duke of Bur- 
gundy preſſed him likewiſe on his part, and the 
whole kingdom in general ardently wiſhed to ſee a 
ceſſation of ſo many calamities. In England, a 
peace was no leſs deſired. All the money levied 
there was ſwallowed up in France, as in a bottom- 
leſs gulf, from whence it never returned. In a 
word, the King was no warrior, and his council 
moſtly conſiſted of eccleſiaſtics, introduced by the 
cardinal of Wincheſter to ſtrengthen his party. 
The council was very ſenſible that proſecuting the 
war would not any way recomme d ti em to the 
people. As the war had, for ſome ume, been diſ- 
advantageous to England, it was natural to throw 
che blame on thoſe who fat at the helm, rather than 
on the King, who only approved of what was 
luggeſted by his miniſters. he duke of Gloceſter 
alone was of opinion, that freſh efforts ſhould be 
made to take the advantage of King Chirles's weak- 
neſs, and of the late truce with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. But this Prince was no longer the faſhioh, 
and conſequently his counſels not regarded. | 

Theſe conſiderations, which were very weighty . .. | 
on both ſides, prevailed at length with the two 5 * 4— 
Kings to hearken to the inſtances of the duke of a truce at 
Burgundy, who preſſed for their conſent to a truce, Tours. 
in order more calmly to indeavor a peace. It was Monſtrelet. 
agreed, the negociation ſhould be at Tours, where __ _ 
King Charles reſided, tho* by that the Engliſh Vol. X. * 
ſeemed to be going to beg it. At any other time &c. 
the bare propoſal of treating at Tours would have Hall 
been ſufficient for a rupture; but Henry's council 
were not ſo nice. They were for having a truce 
at any rate, and in order to attain it nothing ap- 
peared diſhonorable : we ſhall even ſee preſently, 
that almoſt every point had been privately adjuſted 
before the embaſſadors ſer out for Tours. This 
truce, which ſeemed grounded on the public good, 
was properly deſigned only for the ſupport of the 
miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view than the 
nation's advantage. Henry comprehended not an 
part of the whole, but, as ufual, ſuffered himfſcif 
to be guided by his counſcllors, who made him 
believe they had his intereſt at heart, when in reali- 
ty they were working only for themſelves. | 

The carl of Suffolk was appointed head of this The earl of 
embaſſy. This nobleman had more than one rea. Suffolk head 
ſon to deſire this office, as will preſently appear. of the embaſſy 
Mean while, as he was not ignorant how tickliſh a He acts cau- 
ſtep he was about to take, and how liable to be toully in the 
{tridtly inquired into, he preſented to the King a — 2 
petition, which, very probably, had been concert- Rym. Fad. 
ed with the leading members of the council. In Vol. XI p. 53. 
this petition he expreſſed abundance of ſcruples 
with regard to his inſtructions, pretending 8 
were far beyond his capacity, tho', in all likelihood, 
he was himſelf the author. Then he modeſtly 
begged to be eaſed of the burden of the negocia- 
tion; or at leaſt, if the King did not think proper 
to grant him that favor, he would be pleafed 10 ſe- 
cure him againſt all imputation. Whercupon the 
King, by the advice of his council, cauſed to be 
drawn up an authentic order, to execute ivily what- 
ever was contained in his inſtructions. As, pro- 


the breach of the truce, by the quarrel between the 


r Ls 1 


bably, this order was to be ſhewn only in caſe of 


SW 


M. Rapin ſhould have ſaid, he was newly created duke of Somerſet, He had been earl of Somerſet ever ſince 5 Henry V, 


when his brother Henry died. See Dugdale. 
+ Monſtrelet, fol. 194, ſays 6000. 
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A truce is 
concluded at 
Pouts. 

IL. p. 59, &c. 
Du Illes. 


Vol. XI. p.58. 


Suffolk pro- 
poſes à mar- 
riage between 
the Cing and 
Margaret of 
Anjou. 
Monſtrelet. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


His motives 
for it. 


the fame time, the kingdom a governeſs. 


ncceſſity, and after the execution, the King ſaid in 
it, that the inſtructions concerned not only the ge- 
ncral good of the kingdom, but allo his own per- 
ſon and marriage. A clear evidence that the mar- 
riage, ſpoken of preſently, was already reſolved. 
The embaſſadors of England, when arrived at 
Tours, entered immediately into negociation with 
King Charles's commiſſioners concerning a peace. 
But, after ſome mutual and fruitleſs propoſals, they 
were content with a truce, which was ſigned on the 
twenty-eighth of May. It was to commence the 


ſeventh ot July this year, and expire the firſt of | 


April 1446. 

At the ſame time, the truce between England 
and Scotland was prolonged at Edinburg for ſeven 
years, to begin the firſt of May 1447, which was 
the day the tormer was to terminate. 

The ai/air of the truce with France being ended, 
the carl of Suffolk propoſed, or cauſed to be pro- 
poſed, the King's marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Rene d' Anjou, who, fince the deceaſe 
of Lewis III, his elder brother, bore the title of 
King of Sicily, The Engliſh tax the earl of Sut- 
folk with making this propoſal for himſelf, without 
any authority; but we have above demonſtrated the 
contrary : not but that, probably, he was the firſt 
contriver, but he had ks the precaution to pro- 
cure the King's approbation. He was willing to 
keep in his preſent poſt, and nothing was more pro- 
per to ſupport him, than this marriage. | 
Henry to be of himſelf incapable of governing; and 
conſequently his miniſters muſt be liable to envy, and 
bear the blame of whatever was not agreeable to the 
people. In this behalf, he fancied the beſt way to 
tupport himſelf was to give the King a wife and, at 
Tothat 
end, it was neccflary the Princeſs who was to mount 
the throne ſhould be of a genius and capacity pro- 
per to ſupply the defect of the King her ſpouſe, 
and of a retolution which might afford room to 
hope ſhe would protect the miniſtry. It was more- 
over neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould be of a rank not to 
diſparage the King, but withal ſhould have no 
ground naturally to aſpire to ſo elevated a ſtation, 
that, being intirely indehted for it to the managers, 
ſhe ſhould be always diſpoſed to ſupport them. 
The earl of Suffolk's aim was likewiſe to be ſtrict- 
ly united with the Queen, in order to complete the 
ruin of the duke of Gloceſter, who was a perpe- 
tual obſtacle to the deſigns formed by the miniſters. 
All thefe requifites were found in Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of Rene King 'of Sicily, and the 

acen of France's niece. She was a Princeſs of a 
lively wit, daring ſpirit, of great penetration, un- 
common reſolution, and not to be daunted by op- 
poſition or difficulties. On the other hand, the 
match propoſed by the earl of Suffolk was ſo ad. 
vantageous, that ſhe could nor have expected it 
without the concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances 
in her favor. I ſpeak not with relation to her 
birth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough to 

afford her pretenſion to this honor. But ſhe was 
ſo deſtitute of fortune's gifts, that thoſe to whom 
ſhe appertained were not able to beſtow on her any 
dowry. To ſupply this defect, the Engliſh mini. 
ſters extolled her noble qualities, which, they ſaid, 
were more valuable than all the wealth in the uni- 
verſe. But what they chiefly infinuated to the peo- 
ple was, that this Princeſs, being niece both to the 
Queen of France, and to King Charles's favorite, 


would. be very inſtrumental in procuring a peace. | 


This was a too evident demonſtration of the neceſ- 
ſity England was in for this peace. Accordingly, 
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the court of France, who liad 


He knew 
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erfect intelligence of v 
what paſſed among the Frelifh, made tele advan- * 1 
tage of it, by ingaging the earl of Suffolk to pro- em 
miſe, in the King's name, to deliver . Mans, and He ingages 
the whole province of Maine, to the King of de %&liver y 
Sicily; on condition, he ſhould preſent them to 2 to the 


his brother Charles d Aro. Thus, inſtead of re- nat” Ov 


ceiving with Margaret a dowry, Henry purchaſed Stow. 

her with the reſtitution of one of the ſtrongeſt 

places in France, or rather with the whole province 

of Maine. | 

Conditions thus ſettled, the earl of Suffolk re- He returns to 
turned to England to propoſe them to the King, England. 
and get them approved. This was no difficult task 

ſince the principal counſellors were in the ſecret, and 

had already given their conſent. The duke of The duke of 
Gloceſter, who till then was a ſtranger to the whole Gloceſter in 
affair, ſtrongly N ſed it, for two reaſons which ain oppoſes 
ſeemed unanſwerable. The firſt was, that the King 3 
being already ingaged to count dArmagnac's . 
daughter, it would be very diſhonorable to violate 

his faith, without alledging the leaſt excuſe. The 

ſecond was of no leſs force, namely, that Maine, 

_ as it were the bulwark of Normandy, could 

not be abandoned without putting Normandy in 
maniteſt danger, as ſoon as the truce ſhould expire. 

But theſe reaſons were not regarded : and theretore, 

by advice of the council, the King impowered the 

earl of Suffolk to eſpouſe Princeſs Margaret in his 

name. 

For joy the marriage was concluded, the King Diverſe new 
created his faid embaſſador, marquis of Suffolk, creations. 
and on John Holland, earl of Huntington, con- Hall. 
fered the title of duke of Exeter. At the ſame time 
he created Humphrey earl of Stafford, duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Henry de Beauchamp, ſon of the late 
_—_ — Warwick, duke of Warwick. 

e King's marriage was ſolemniſed by proxy The Kine 
at Tours, in the —2 of King Charles A. ha — 
whole court, in a ſplended manner, little ſuitable lemnized at 
to the preſent circumſtances of the two Kings, and None 
the new Queen's indigence. — 

Tho' the nuptials were celebrated in November, Ay* 1 445, 
the Queen came not into England *till the inſuing The Queen 
May, and, on the thirtieth of the ſame month, arrives in 
was ſolemnly crowned. No ſooner was ſhe with England, and 
her royal conſort, but, perceiving his weakneſs, ſhe * _ 
ruled him abſolutely. By that means the marquiſs 
of Suffolk, cardinal of Wincheſter, and archbiſhop 
of York, held the ſame credit as before the King's 
marriage. They ſtood in need of the Queen, and 
ſhe could not do without them, not having as yet 
any creatures but of their procuring. For this rea- A league 
ſon, a very ſtrict union was formed between the againt the 
Queen and the miniſters, which could not but end duke of Gio 
in the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter, whom ©" 
they all looked on as their common enemy. 

The truce being made enly in order to a pacifi- The truce i: 
cation, this whole year paſſed in diverſe negociati- prolonged. | 
ons concerning the time and place of a new con- Rym. Fei. 
greſs. It was alfo preſumed, that an interview of pong peg 
che two Kings might facilitate the concluſion of a 11 11,156, 
peace: and therefore the miniſters of both courts 1 89. p. 97: 
agreed, that the two Monarchs ſhould meet ſome- Monſtrrlet. 
where in France; and that, in order thereto, 
Henry ſhould repair to Calais, in order to be near 
2 place to be appointed for the interview. But 
ſeveral difficulties occurring about the choice of the 

lace, the truce was prolonged *till the firſt of 
November, 1446. 
Henry Chicheley, who held the fee of Canterbury 


John Stafford 
thirty years, died this year, and was ſucceeded by 


archbiſhop of 


Canterbury 


John Stafford, biſhop of Bath and Wells“. 


—— 9 a tt VO "ITY ** FR „ 


' ® Biſhop Chichely held that ſee only twenty-nine years. He died April 12, 1443. Stafford, his ſucceſſor, was ſpuriouſly be- : 
viz, Tonſtal, Gardiner, Bonner, &c. 


gotten, as were diverſe other prelates of the ſucceeding century, 


The 
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Gren. VI. The duke of York having no farther buſineſs in 
Ay? 1440. France, came into England, where he was very 
worm courtcoully and favorably received, and thanked by 
The duke of the court tor his ſervices to the ſtate. The King, 
York gabe willing to expreſs his acknowledgment, granted 


8 him a patent to be regent of France five years more. 
ſve years e ſhall hercafter ſee that his enemies would not 
longer. ſufler him ſo long to injoy that dignity, 
Hall. 'The parliament, which met early in 1446, grant- 
why A ed the King a conſiderable ſubſidy tor the vigorous 
. proſecution of a war with France, immediately on 
Cottons's the truce's expiration, But this pretended declara- 
Abridg. tion of a war was no other than merely a decoy to 
draw money from the parliament. Very far from 
preparing tor war, negociations for the interview of 
the two Kings, and for a congreſs of embaſſadors 
to ſtrike up a peace, were zealouſly and ſtrenuouſly 
Truce pro- continued. Mean while, the truce was farther pro- 
longed. longed to the firſt of April 1447. This ſufficiently 
_—_ evidences that the council deſigned not to carry on 
5 3 the war, tho' the parliament was called on that 
111, 149, Pretence. We ſhall ſoon ſee the truce was again 
185. prolonged, and interrupted only by a certain unex- 
Monftrelet. pected event wholly repugnaat to the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry's views and intentions. 
The parlia- Ihe parhament might caſily have perceived the 


ment thanks devices made uſe of to procure ſubſidics, had they 
the marquis not been ſpontaneouſly blinded. This was one of 
of Suffolk. thoſe parliaments, which, as is but too frequently 
Abrids. the caſe, was, manageu by the court's intrigues. 
This plainly appears in a reſolution to return the 
marquis of Suffolk public thanks tor the ſignal ſer- 
vices he had done the ſtate, in negociating the 
King's marriage. Mean time, the advantages ac- 
cruing to either King or realm, from an alliance with 
the family of the molt mortal enemy to both, had 
not hitherto been perceived. Neither was the par- 
liament contented with this. They addreſſed the 
King, ſupplicating him to reward the marquis; and 
even granted a ſubſidy purpoſely to reimburle him 
the charges of his embaſſy. 
The Queen, the cardinal of Wincheſter, the 
marquis of Suffolk, with all the reſt of that party, 
finding themſelves ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and ha- 
ving nothing to tear from a parliament ſo much at 
their devotion, began to contrive the ruin of the 
duke of Gloceſter, who to them was ever formi- 
dable. The bulk of the people eſpouſed his intereſt. 
Beſide, as hitherto he was preſumptive heir of the 
crown, they had, in caſe he ſhould one day alcend 
the throne, no ſmall reaſon to apprehend he would 
call them to account for their conduct. Their firſt 
ſtep was to remove him from the council. To give 
ſome color to this injuſtice, perſons were ſubornecl to 
accuſe him of diverſe crimes, the principal whereol 
was, that, being protector of the realm, he had | 
put ſeveral to death by his own proper authority, 
and aggravated the condemnation of many others. 
Upon thele accuſations, about which they Were ex- 
ceflively clamorous, he was ſummoned before the 
council. But he fo demonſtrably cleared himſcll 
from all laid to his charge, that the council, tho 
intirely compoſed of his enemies, thought not fit 
to commence a proſecution, It is not in England 
as in other countries, where the ſubjects lives, in 
lome meaſure, depend on the will of the ſovereign, 
who appoints ſuch commiſſioners as he pleaſes, to 
proſecute thoſe whom he would deſtroy. To take 
away the duke of Gloceſter's life in a legal manner, 
he muſt have been tried by his pgers. But his ad- 
verſarics were well awate that, how great ſoever 
their credit might be, the body of the nobility was 
not ſo corrupted for them to entertain the leaſt hopes 
of deſtroying the firſt Prince of the blood on crimes 


Hall. 


project againſt 
the duke of 
Gloceſter. 
Hall. 


Hall. 


— — 


merely ſuppoſitious. Mean while, this procedure | 


ſo agitated the Londoners, that nothing was heard 


lic view. 


tions againſt thoſe who governed in the King's name. Ht x. VI! 
Theſe murmurs, which were plain indications of AN* 14465 
the peoples affection for the duke, convinced his-. 
enemies there was no medium between his and their 
rum. Accordingly, without further heſitation 
determined on his diſpatch. "The Queen, who was folved on. 
of a bold and enterpriſing genius, was the perſon 
wo firſt incouraged this retolution : at leatt the 
hiſtorians inſinuate as much, if they have not hid 
it in expreſs words: and in reality, the minittry 
never dur{t have ventured on ſuch a ſtroke, with- 
out having her at their head, | 
Ir was not poſſible, as has already been obſerved, An? 144%. 
to put this Prince to death by the uſual courſe of The partia- 
Juſtice 3 and to murder him openly would have been ment fum- | 
very perillous. His enemies were abſolutely for 5 8 att 
deſtroying him, but would conceal the hand which 1 8 
ſhould give the blow. To execute their deſign Hail. 
with all poſſible privaſy, they deviſed a means 
countenance, if not contrived by the Queen. This 
Was, to accule him of ſome crime, in order to have 
a pretence to ſhut him up in priſon, where their 
villany might be accompliſhed with all imaginable 
lecreſy, and without oppoſition. For this purpoſe 
It was rumored, that a very important affair re 
quired the ſpeedy meeting of a parliament. Ac-- 
cordingly one was called for the inſunig February. 
Mcan while, the Queen. and miuiſtry affected to 
load the duke of Gloceſter with honors and caxeſſes, 
not to iulpire him with confidence, but with ſuſpi- 
clons. They would have been glad at his abſent- 
ing himſelt, or taking ſome other courte Which 
would have furniſhed them with advantage againſt 
him. To that end, they, by their emiſlaries, in- 
deavored to terrify him, in warning him to take 
care of himlelf, and hinting a deſign to accuſe him 
before the parliament of ſundry crimes and miſde- 
meanors; and that all things were prepared for his 
condemnation 3 that St. Edmunds-bury was pur- 
poſely choſen for holding the parliament, as a plice 
more proper tor this deſign than London, where he 
was too much the peoples favorite, All this was 
only to induce him to withdraw, and thereby ren- 
der himſelf apparently guilty of what he was to be 
charged with. But as he was conſcious of his own in- 
nocence, he would not, by abſenting himſelf, give 
occaſion to the world to belicve him culpable. Ne- 
verthelcts, there was no poſſibility for him to avoid 
falling into the ſnares laid for him by his enemies. 15 
The firſt day of the ſeſſion, the duke was appre- The duke 
hended and put under cloſe confinement, without confined. 
being allowed to retain any one of his domeſtics. 1 
To give a plauſible color to this ſevere treatment, 178. * 
care was taken to publiſh, that he was accuſed of con- 
Ipiring to kill the King, in order to ſeize the crown; 
and with an armed force to deliver his ducheſs out 
of Kenelworth caſtle, where ſhe was impriſoned. 
Ot theſe accuſations, the firſt found not the leaſt 
credit among the people: on the contrary, there 
was preſently a commotion in the city in his favor; 
but it was ſoon appeaſed. As the people believed 
him innocent, they imagined he would clear himſelf 
from theſe, as he had from all other 1mputations : 
but he was allowed ncither time nor opportunity to 
make his defenſe. On the morrow, he was found He is found 
dead in his bed, without any ſigns of violence on dead in his 
his body. However, the people were convinced bed 
he was murdered. Some ſay, he was ſmothered Hall. 
between two feather- beds; and others, that he un- 
derwent the ſame fate with Edward II. To remove 
theſe ſuſpicions, his body was ſhewn to both houſes 
of parliament tor ſome days, and expoſed to pub- 
But it muſt have been an cxceſs of bold- 
neſs in any one to charge with this murder thoſe 
who were conſidered as the authors. Thele were 
no leſs than the very managers of the nation's at- 


Nan . a = 
„tue His ruin re. 


poleyl to view. 


but praiſes of the duke of Gloceſter, and execra- 
N 43. Vor. I. 


fairs, who, in facrificing the firſt Prince of the 
8 H blood 
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lis domeſtics 
condemned 
for high- 
treaſon. 

"Che King 
pardons them. 


Hatred of the 


people againſt 


blood to their malice and revenge, plainly de- 
monſtrated what thoſe of inferior rank were to ex- 
pect if they preſumed to declare themſelves their 
oppolers. 

Mean while, in ſome meaſure to make good the 
impeachment againſt the deceaſed, ſeveral of his 
menials were apprehended, and accuſed of being in 
the plot ro kill the King. Whercupon they were 
all ſentenced to death, by the judges appointed by 
the King's commiſſion, of whom the marquis of 
Suffolk was chick, But, tho' the crime for which 
they were condemned was the moſt heinous, the 
King pardoned them all without exception“. This 
act of grace was founded on the conſideration of 
Good-Friday, and the Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
with the like pious and. religious motives. This 
gives occofion to preſume, theſe people were bribed 
to confeſs themſelves guilty, on aſſurance of am- 
nelty. However this be, there was no inquiry 
made after the ſudden death of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter : nay, it was pretended, he was notoriouſly 
guilty of the crime tor which his ſervants were 
condemned, tho' they had never been confronted 
with him. But as theſe domeſtics were not thoſe 
whom he moſt truſted, nor even ſome of the prin- 
cipal, it could not be imagined that he would have 
been fo imprudent as to make them his inſtruments, 
or communicate to them ſuch a deſign, if he had 
really conceived it. 

The outrage exerciſed on a Prince of the duke's 
character, ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by the 


the Queen and 3 drew on the Queen and the miniſtry a ha- 


minz{try. 


Llall. 
tol. 152. 


The truce 
with France 
prolonged. 
Rvm. Fad, 
Vol. XI. 

p. 151, 163. 


Alfo that be- 
tween Bur- 
gundy and 
England. 

p. 140. 

D. 171. 


tred almoſt univerſal, and which time could never 
efface. The Queen, in particular, was openly 
charged with the murder, and the reſpect due to 
her was not capable of bridling the tongues of the 
populace. This is however the very Queen, whom 
the French load with exceſſive commendations; pro- 
bably becauſe ſhe was of the royal family of France. 
It is true, they very ſlighely paſs over the duke of 
Gloceſter's death, without indeavoring to juſtify 
her. As for the King, he probably was not 
conſulted in this infamous affair: but whether he 
did not even ſuſpect the authors of the murder, or 
had not the courage to puniſh them, the only pre- 
text for at all excuſing him 1s to alledge his natural 
imbecility. I cannot drop this ſubject without re- 
marking on the ſhort-ſightednels of human policy. 
The Queen, and others of the duke of Gloceſter's 
enemies, imagined that his death had ſecured them 
from all oppoſition. But, by the judgment of God, 
that very death was the abſolute cauſe of the ruin of 
King, Qucen, and all therein concerned. The 
duke of York found uimſelf at liberty to aſſert his 
claim to the crown 3 a claim which occaſioned 
torrents of Engliſh blood to be ſhed, and which 
doubtleſs would never have entered his imagination, 
had there been living ſuch a competitor as the duke 
of Gloceſtor. | 
When this tragedy was acting in England, the 
negociation for a peace was carrying on in France: 
but as great difficulties occurred concerning the pro- 
jected interview of the two Kings, the truce was 
further prolonged to the firſt of January 1448. 
Mean while, the ducheſs of Burgundy, by. vir- 
tue of the power received from the duke her huſ- 
band, prolonged the truce with England *till 1459, on 
condition that, which-ever of the two Princes ſhould 


delire to break it, ſhould give the other twelve 


months notice. Alter that, a new treaty was made, 
May the fourth, whereby both parties agreed, that 
the truce ſhould not be broke within the firſt four 
years. 


od 


ENGLAND 

The cardinal of Wincheſt r 

ardinal of Wincheſter, one of the chi f 
authors of the duke of Gloceſter's death, N. Day V. 
but one month the ſatisfaction he conceived at the 2 
fall of that enemy. He was a prelate abundantly Death of f 
fitter for the world than the church; accordingly cardinal of 
even to his lateſt breath, he remained ſtrongly A ncheſter 
tached to the former. He is ſaid to have died in a — 
ſort of deſpair, that his wealth was not capable of = 
exempting him from the common fate of all man- 
kind, and to ſee himſelf thereby on a level with the 
* 3 
ean while, the people, perceiving the time de- Th 

ſigned for procuring a * to * away i murmur N 
effectually, murmured very clamorouſly againſt the in $uf 
marquis of Suffolk, It was openly ſaid, he had“ 
betrayed both King and ſtate; that this treaty 
with the French tended only to a truce deſtructive 
to England, as it afforded the enemy time to tor- 
tity himſelf ; that he had ingaged to deliver Maine 
to the French, in order to marry the King to a 
Princeſs who had given ſenſible proofs of the ca- 
lamities which England muſt expect under her go- 
vernment. Theſe murmurs were ſo public, that 
they muſt unavoidably come to the marquis's 
knowledge: and in order to ſilence them, he re- 
queſted the King to hear his defenſe, that he might 
convince him of his innocence. Whereupon the 
King ſet him a day to clear himſelf, and heard him 
in his own apartment, in the preſence of diverſe of 
the nobility, none of whom were there with a de- 
ſign of oppoſing him. He recited all he had done He males 
in France, and could eaſily juſtify himſelf, ſince he defenſe way 
had taken care, before his departure, to be fortified the King, 
with the royal inſtructions. Having ended his ha- Who gives 
rangue, the King declared himſelf fatisfied, and then df 
gave him letters-patent under the great ſeal, ac- * g 
quitting him from all imputation of miſdemeanor, Rym. Feed, 
and inhibiting all perſons, on pain of his high diſ- Vol. XI. 
pleaſure, to accuſe or defame him. But all this was P 172. 
not ſufficient to ſilence the peoples murmurs. None 
doubted the King's being contented; but this was 
not deemed a full ſatisfaction to the ſubjects. Not- 
withſtanding the marquis's pretended juſtification, 
he was looked on with horror, as he was believed 
to be the principal author of the duke of Gloce- 
ſter's murder. Beſide the King's marriage, procur- 
cd by his means, was conſidered as one of the 
greateſt calamities that could betal England. This 
was the general opinion of town and country : but 
the court, where the Queen would ſuffer none but 
her creatures, ſtood otherwiſe affected. The mi- 
nitters had likewiſe for adherents, throughout the 
kingdom, ſuch as found good account in their at- 
tachment to the court, namely, all who held any 
poſt or office under the miniſtry. Theſe imployed 
their authority and indeavors to ſtifle the complaints 
and murmurs of the people, who could not bear to 
ſee the adminiſtration of the public affairs in the 
hands of a foreigner. Indeed the King, incapable 
of holding the reins of the government himſelt, on- 
ly lent his name to the Queen, who made juſt what 
uſe of it ſhe pleaſed. For his part, he minded no- 
thing but his devotions, wherein the Queen took 
| care to make him imploy his whole time, as in the 
only buſineſs he was fit for, in order to divert him 
intirely from the government. Some have made a F. d'Orleats 
ſaint of this Prince. But he may be ſaid to be one 
of thoſe ſaints more commendable tor the vices 
they have not, than for the virtues they poſſeſs, and 
to whom weakneſs of mind ſerves inſtead of merit. 

It was impoſſible for the Queen and the marquis The peoples 
of Suffolk to govern the kingdom alone, without diſpoſition 


p 
cauſing jealouſies in a with regar 
g] people never accuſtomed to ſee © the Quee?: 


* Of the thirty-two who were attached, five were drawn to Tyburn, hanged, let down alive, ſtripped naked, marked with 
a knife to be quartered, and then a pardon for their lives was produced. Rym. Fad. Vol. XI. p. 178. | 
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dex. VI. their _ aſſume the reins of government. Ac- 
ix? 1447. cordingly, it was not without the utmoſt concern 
RIS, that they ſaw this Queen uſurping a deſpotic power 
in name of the King, who had no farther hand 
in affairs, than, without examination, to ſign the 
orders which were brought him. The Queen's 
haughty carriage, her partiality in difpoſing of 
places, and, above all, the duke of Gloceſter's mur- 
der, had drawn upon her the hatred of the nation 
to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was every Where talked 
of with very little reſpect. Her great intimacy with 
the marquis of Suffolk furniſhed her enemies with 
a treſh occaſion to ſpread reports not much. to her 
honor: nor was the marquis any better beloved 
than the Quecn. He it was who had brought her 
into England, and, to accompliſh the marriage, 
ſacrificed the nation's intereſts. But the King's 
name was ſo revered, that not only thode who were 
by intereſt attached to the court, but like wue many 
others, were of the ſame party, from a motive of 
duty. It was therefore no eaſy task to wreſt from 
the Queen and tavorite the authority they injoyed. 
People begin The diſpoſition of moſt people, with regard to 
wtalk of the the Queen and the miniſters, inſpired the duke of 
duke 11 ade York with hopes he ſhould, one day, be able to 
— aſſert his title to the crown. He was, by his mo- 
ther, the only heir of the houſe of Mortimer or 
March, deſcended from Lioncl, third ſon of Ed— 
ward III *, and elder brother of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, by whole poſterity the throne was 
then actually poſſeſſed : but probably, he would 
never have formed ſuch a deſign, had the duke of 
Gloceſter been in being, or the people not diſguſted 
with the Queen and miniſtry. Mean while, as it 
would have been too dangerous to diſcloſe his deſigns 
till the peoples inclinations were ſounded, he took 
care ſo to proceed, that it ſhould not be poſſible to 
convict him of having made the leaſt ſtep that way 
tending. He at firſt contented himſelf with ſetting to 
work ſecret emiſſaries, who induſtriouſly ſpread among 
the people diſcourſes proper to turn their thoughts 
towards his title to the crown. It was whiſpered 
about; That the houſe of Lancaſter had uſurped 
« the throne : that indeed the uſurpation had been 
„ tolerable, while the Kings of ; wt houſe were 
« Princes of real merit, and had acted for the 
« welfare and honor of the nation: that, even 
« during the preſent King's non-age there had been 
<< hopes of his treading in the ſteps of his anceſtors, 
<< and his being a worthy imitator of his royal fa- 
<« ther; but that, ſince he became of age, nothing 
4 olorious was to be expected from him: that 
<< therefore no conſideration whatever could ingage 
<« the Engliſh any longer to ſupport the crown's 
4 uſurpation in favor of a Queen who, being of 
«<<. the blood of their moſt deadly enemy, ruled 
<«< the kingdom arbitrarily : that, in viewing 
« the poſterity of Edward III, it was evident 
<«« the houſe of March had been unjuſtly deprived 
«« of the crown: that the duke of York, being the 
« ſole heir of that houſe, and deſcended from Ed- 
« ward III by his paternal anceſtors, ought to have 
<< juſtice done him in that reſpect: In fine, that his 
noble qualities, his known virtue, and his ſignal 
4c ſervices to the nation, very forcibly ſupported the 
rightful title given him by his birth.” Theſe 
diſcourſes, artfully ſpread among the people, began 
to gain the duke of York a party. But he ap- 
peared not himſelf: all was done in private by his 
triends. | 
Mean while, the Queen, the favorite, and all 
thoſe of the houſe of Lancaſter, failed not taking 
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notice of what was divulged concerning the duke II U. VI. 


of Vork's 3 He might inderd keep hun- Ax' 1447. 
ed from others, but it was not taly to- 


{elf concea | 
deceive perſons ſo quick-ſ{1ghted, and whon the by- The court 
ſineſs ſo immediately concerned. As they que. ES from 
ſtioned not inthe leaſt, that all thele diſcourſes were 
ſpread about with his approbation, they believed it gency of 


requiſite to leſſen his credit, by giving him forme France, and 


__ we 5 5 
mortification. John, duke of Somerſet, dying dur- Ben 0 * p 
ing thele tranſactions , Edmund his brother, who ee 4 
lucceeded him, ſeemed a very proper. perfon to be Hall. 
let up in oppoſition to the duke of York : where- 

fore, without any pretext, the Queen and the mar- 

quis of Suftolk induced the King to remove the 

duke of York from the regency of France, before 

his term was expired, in order to conter it on the 

new duke of Somerſet. "This laſt was of a molt 

haughty temper, and, as his brother had been in- 

gaged in great conteſts with the duke of York 

he behaved to him, on this occaſion, ſo as to 

make him his implacable enemy. On the other 

hand, the duke of York very highly reſented this 

aftront : but, as it was not in his power to be re- 

venged, diſſembled his reſentment, in expectation 


of a more tavorable opportunity to make it ap- 
Pear. 


Early in this year 1448, the King, who acted Ax“ 1448 
only by the Queen's ſuggeſtions, created the mar- The marquis 


quis of Suffolk, duke of Suffolk. It actually ſcem- made duke 
ed as if the Queen's meaning was to brave the pco- % _—— 
ple by daily ſhowering her favors on a perfon to 3 880 
univerſally deteſted. By to doing, the did very 
great ſervice to lier own peculiar adverſarics, who 

only wanted occaſions to ſtir up the people againſt 

her. This is a notable error, into which thoſe at the 

helm frequently fall, I mean diſregarding the com- 

plaints of the people. As they are always ſurround- 

ed with flatteries, they are either ignorant of what 

paſſes any where but at court, or imagine that, hav- 

ing moſt of the great men for them, the reſt of the 

people are to be counted as nothing : but it is not 

{ſeldom they find it to their coſt, that grandees, and 

even Kings themſelves, have no more power and 
authority than private men, when unſupported by 

the people. This is what we ſhall have occaſion to 

take a more particular view of in the courſe of the 

preſent reign. But we mult firſt return to the affairs 

of France, which will yet afford us matter of ſome 

years diſcourſe. 


In the negoctation concerning, the King's mar- Mans deliver- 
riage, it was agreed, that the city of Mans, and edto Charles 


whatever the Engliſh had in Maine, ſhould be de- J Anjou. 


livered to Charles d' Anjou, the future Queen's arent 
my ' | n 0 » o ym. Fad. 
uncle. But the clamors this ceflion occaſioned in vol. XI. 


England, and the duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, p. 203, 215 


made the reſtitution be defered 'till this year. In P. Daniel 
February, Charles d' Anjou, at the head of ſome 

troops, appeared before Mans, in order to take 
poſſeſſion, The French ſay, he beſieged the city, 

and that the duke of Exeter, its governor, not dar- 

ing to ſtand the aſſault, ſurrendered by capitulation : 

bur it is certain, the duke of Exeter was not then 

in the place, neither was there any appearance of a 

ſiege. The reſtitution was made by agreement be- 

tween the two courts, and 1 1 ſent to Mans two 
commiſſioners to deliver it to the Prince of Anjou. As Henry's 

he was entering, the two commiſſioners met him on the Proteſtation. 
bridge, and, before a public 2 made a formal 
proteſtation, declaring; That the King of England's 
ſole intent in reſtoring that place, was to procure a final 
peace between himſelf and King Charles (d' Anjou's 
uncle) and only during the truce. That more- 


Vol. XI. 
240. 


* M. Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the ſecond ſon. 


+ He died May 27, 1444, (22 Henry VI.) leaving only a daughter, named Margaret, married to Edmund Tudor, earl of 


Richmond, by whom ſhe had Henry VII. 


over, 


the duke of 


York: the re 


Rym. Fad. 
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Irn. VI. over, he reſerved to himſelf the ſovereignty of the 
AN* 1448. city and province, and, in caſe of any attempt on 
= the right of this ſovereignty, claimed a power to 
| revoke the ceſſion without prejudicing his honor. 
Charles d' Anjou heard the proteſtation without ap- 

proving it, and took poſſeſſion of the place. 


The truce After the ſurrender of Mans to the French, the 


1 negociations for a peace, and the interview of the 
). P. 193, 7 l : ; 4 
199, 206. WO Kings, were continued: but, by reaſon of ſom 


difficulties, they were obliged to a farther prolon- 
pation of the truce to the firſt of April, 1449 : 
however, it laſted not ſo long; an unforeſeen ac- 
cident put an end to it ſooner than was expected. 

Suricnneſur- About the middle of this year, Surienne, a na- 
priſe, Fouge- tive of Arragon, who had ſerved the King of Eng- 
3 land twenty years, and was knight of the garter, and 


I governor of the Lower-Normandy, one night ſcal- 
Hall. ed the town of Fougeres, appertaining to the duke of 


Bretagne, and made there a very great booty. 
The duke of Whereupon, the duke of Bretagne ſent a herald to 


Bretagne 
Mins. 2 
Tork ed reſtitution of the place, with all the plunder. 


The regent anſwered, he was highly diſpleaſed with 

this action, and the duke of Bretagne ſhould have 

whatever ſatisfaction he could reaſonably expect. 
eee Dal Mean while, as it would require ſome time to be 
reconzle to the informed more particularly of this affair, and to no- 

King of tity it to the court of England, the duke of Bre- 

France, who tagne, impatient of the delay, complained to the 

eſpouſes the King of France of the breach of the truce, where- 

3 in Bretagne was expreſsly included. Charles, conſi- 

onſtrelet. a . + x ; . 

Hall, dering his affairs were in a tolerable ſituation, and 
thoſe of the Engliſh in great diſorder, as well by 
reaſon of the King's inability as of the people's 
dilcontent, took fire at this news, as if the injury 
had been done to himſelf : and yet, to look back 
on the late duke of Bretagne's proceedings, during 
the whole courſe of the preceding war, Charles had 

The King of NO great cauſe to be ſatisfied with that houſe, How- 

France de ever, perceiving it to be a favorable opportunity to 

mands an ex- renew the war, while the Engliſh thought of nothing 

travagant ſa- leſs. he { f W 

tistaction tor leſs, he tent a gentleman to the duke of Somerſet, 

the duke of and two embaſſadors to London, to demand repa- 

Bretagne. ration for this inſult: but at the fame time to render 

onſtrelet. impracticable this reparation, he inſiſted on the 
— of ſixteen hundred thouſand crowns to the 
uke of Bretagne, for the damages ſuſtained by the 
attair of Fougeres. This ſum was ſo exorbitant, 
that it muſt not be thought ſtrange if the court of 

England retuſed to pay it down, Bcſide, it was in a 
manner impoſſible that, in ſo ſhorf a time, a juſt cal- 
culation could be made of the damages done by 

the Engliſh. It was alſo very ſurpriſing, that 
Charles ſhould ſo cagerly eſpouſe a quarrel of the 

4 duke of Bretagne, who was not included in the 
truce as his ally, but rather as a neutral Prince 

PI NS” who had frequently been mediator between the two 

ads Kings. The embaſſadors were however told, the 

reply. King would take care to indemnity the duke as ſoon 

Rym. Fad. as it was known what his loſs might amount to; 

Vol. XI. p. and it Charles would fend embaſſadors to Louviers, 


The repent 
promiſes ſa- 
tistaction. 


216. the King of England would do the like, in order 
to ſettle all matters to the common ſatisfaction of the 
The conſe-. Wo Kings and the duke of Bretagne. | 
rence at Lou. At the congreſs, held at Louviers on this occaſion, 
8 the Engliſh repreſented, that the taking Fou- 
Monſtrelet. geres was without orders, and unknown to the re- 
Hall. gent. They expoſtulated likewiſe againſt the ſum 
demanded, as far exceeding, what the duke of Bre- 
tagne could juſtly require. But the French plainly 
told them, if the duke received not the ſatisfaction 
their maſter demanded, he deemed the truce vio- 
Is ineffec- lated. 


This haughty peremptory way of negociat- 
ing on Charlcs's part ſeemed very ſtrange to the 
Engliſh; but the French perſiſting in their firſt pro- 
polition, the conference broke up without coming 
to any concluſion, 


tual. 


the duke of Somerſet, than at Roan, and demand- 


| were ready. Certainly, when it is conſidered, that 
| the court was fo remiſs to ſatisfy the duke of Bre- 


| with the King's enemies to diſpoſſeſs him of all he 


| tagne, and fo careleſs to prepare for war, it is not ea- 


— 

So bent was Charles on renewing the war, while H 
the King of England was unprepared, that, i 1 

2 as unprepared, that, in caſe Ay 
the Engliſh ſhould reſolve to give the ſatisfaction re. ww. 
quired, he had another pretence for a rupture. He Chatte . 
er they had violated the truce with Scot. *afion td 
and, and he was obliged to undertake the cauſe of Te. the 
the Scots. Indeed, there had been a conflict he. Mont 

, , : rele, 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, wherein the Engliſh Hal. 
had been worſted. Buchanan makes it a pitched Bucky, 
battle, and ſays, the Engliſh loſt three thouſand inen. 
However, this affair ſeems not to have been of ſo 
great conſequence, ſince it was immediately ſup- 
preſſed. This year the two nations renewed their g. 
truce without fixing the time of its continuance, Va. x1 
Only it was agreed, that, which-ever of the two 222,230. 
Kings ſhould defire to break it, he ſhould give the 242,242 
other a certain timely notice, However, King ** 71. 
James had not deſired Charles to interpoſe in this 
quarrel, and conſequently it is evident Charles fought 
occaſion of rupture. 

While Charles was preparing himſelf, he amuſed Ay' ; 440 
the Engliſh with fruitleſs negociations. The court Imprudence 
of England's imprudence at this juncture is very of the cmd 
aſtoniſhing. They knew neither how to preſerve England, 

all. 
the truce, nor prepare for war. Had they been 
willing to avoid a rupture, they ſhould at leaſt have 
reſtored Fougeres to the duke of Bretagne, with pro- 
miſe of amends for all damages. But they kept the 
place, without uſing any effectual indeavors to ap- 
peaſe that inſenſed Prince. The council, where 


He ut 
Roan 
Mont 


Hall. 


greater care was taken to introduce the Queen's and 


the duke of Suffo]k's creatures than perſons qualified 
to manage the public affairs, ſeemed to be ſcized 
with a ſpirit of inconſideration. To reflect on the 
Queen's indolence on this occaſion, it might be ima- 
gined that, being without iſſue, ſhe was in a plot 


Th 
obe 
to t 
Ile 


{till held in France. If ſhe, and her favorites and 
miniſters, or even the whole council had ſuch a de- 
ſign, they ſucceeded but too well. However that 
be, the faults they committed on this occaſion are 
to be excuſed only by the conſideration of the haugh- 
tineſs where with Charles acted, who rendered im- 
poſſible all accommodation: but at the ſame time, 
they ſhould have prepared for their defenſe. 

As ſoon as Charles was in condition to renew Charles ſur 
the war, he cauſed the caſtle of Conches, and Pont pris ſerewl 


: : 4 laces of the 
de PArche, in Normandy, and about the {ame time, Engl by 1 


Gerberoy in Beauvoiſis, Cognac, and St. Maigrin way of repr- 
in Guienne, to be ſurpriſed, all in the duke of Bre- fals for For 
tagne's name. The Engliſh, in their turn, complain- PR. 
ed of the violation of the truce, but were told, it mo as 
was by way of repriſal for Fougeres. Thus the 

war was rekindled at a juncture very diſadvantage- 

ous to the Engliſh. As they were unprepared, the 

duke of Somerſet, regent of France, was deſtitute 
of forces when moſt of all wanted. Charles had 3 , 
therefore free ſcope to puſh his conqueſts. This pan 1 
gives room to believe that the ſurpriſe of Fouge- 

res was unknown to the court of England: other. 

wiſe it muſt be thought, either that the miniſters had 

loſt their ſenſes in not preparing to ſupport their enter- 
priſe, or had among them traitors who, thereby, In- 
tended to re-ingage the Engliſh in war before they 


— = — — w 2 


— ww 


ly to know what conjectures to wake of ſuch à 
conduct. | 

Charles's chief aim was to recover Normandy, Chal o 
and to that end had prepared four armies : a plain age dy with 
demonſtration he defired not that the affair of Fou- four armies 
geres ſhould be terminated by any accommodation. Mouſtrelet 
Since the congreſs of Louviers, which broke up inn Hall 
April, he would not have had time to put on foot 
ſuch a numerous body of forces. "The firſt of theſe 


armies he himſelf headed. The ſecond was com- 
manded 


\ of 
Em 


als 
Nor. 
vith 
16s. 
let. 
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Mew. VI. manded by count Dunois, lately created count of 


kx? 1449. Longueville, and generaliſſimo of the King's armies} 


under the conſtable. The duke ot Alenſon had the 
command of the third; and the duke of Bretagne 


ted the fourth, wholly conſiſting of his own troops. | 


All the towns of Normandy were ill-provided with 
men and ainunition. Moſt of the governors, rely- 
ing on the truce, were gone over to England: inſo- 
much that the French armies had no more to do 
than ſhew themſelves in order to take poſſeſſion of 
the places. Diverſe towns waited not to be ſum- 
moned. Some, taking arms, cxpelled the Engliſh 
gariſons; others were fold by the commanding ot- 
hcers. Pont Audemer and Chateau Gilliard were 
the only places which made a tolerable deſenſe. In 
ſhort, not to enter into a needleſs detail of all 
the ſieges, real or feigned, it will, in a word, fut- 
fice to ſay, that, before the campain was over, 
Charles was in a condition to ſit down before Roan, 
lle inveſts where he had partifans. Having united his whole 
ban. force, compoſing a body fifty thouſand ſtrong, 
\lonſttelet- hie therewith (October the eighth) inveſted the capi- 
- tal of Normandy. He would not form a tegular 
ſiege, being well aſſured that the duke of Somerſet 
and earl of Shrewsbury, there ſhut up with only 
three thouſand men, would not be able to detend 
themſelves againſt the inhabitants, who had pro- 
miſled to riſe in his favor. And, in effect, a few 
days after, count Dunbis was on the point of being 
introduced at St. Hilary's gate, with three hundred 
ſoldiers, had not the earl of Shrewsbury come very 
opportunely and repulſed the detachment. = 
Ile cities otwithſtanding this diſappointment, the inha- 
upen the gates bitants perſiſted in their determination. On the 
o the French. nineteenth of October, the citizens unanimoully tak- 
\lonſrelet. ing arms, all the duke of Somerſet could do was 
to diſtribute his gariſon in ſome. of the moſt advan- 
tageous ſtations : but the French being introduced, 
ſoon forced all the poſts, {word in hand. There 
only remained the palace whither the duke of So- 
merſet and earl of Shrewsbury, with eight hundred 
men, were retired. As they foreſaw they ſhould ſpeed- 
ily be ſtraightened for want of proviſions, the duke 
deſired audience of the King in order to capitulate 3 
which being granted, he offered to retire on honor- 
able conditions. But the King inſiſted on ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion, except he would treat lor the 
The duke of reſt of Normandy. As this point cold not be ad- 
Somerſet juſted, the duke returned to the palace, and held out 
lurrenders up- ten Or twelve days longer. At laſt, he was forced 
im do capitulate, on condition of leaving all his artille- 
\onfretet, TY» Paying fifty thouſand gold crowns, and deliver- 
ing to the King Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, 
Tancarville, Montravilliers, and Harfleur. The 
carl of Shrewsbury was left as hoſtage for the per- 
formance of this ingagement, and the Engliſh ga- 
rifon marched out of Roan, whereinto (November 
| the nineteenth) King Charles made his entry. The 
Siepe and re. £OVernor of Harfleur not thinking fit to comply 
lution of with this capitulation, King Charles detached count 
3 de Longueville to beſiege that place, which furren- 
|. Char, dered early in January. Tho Charles might juſt- 
ly, © ly have detained the earl of Shrewsbury, ſince the 
capitulation of Roan was not fully obſerved by the 
Engliſh, he vouchſafed, as a mark of his eſteem, 
to give him his liberty without ranſom.” Mean 
CountdeFojix While, count de Foix, who commanded in Guienne 
ukes lau- for King Charles, reduced the caſtle of Mauleon, 
* ſtanding on a ſcarce accceſſible rock. Thus ended 
W Fed. the firſt campain, which proved fo fatal to the En- 
"ol. XI. P- glifh ; GR wy 
Rebellion in Beſide the court of England's concern for the ill 
clad, poſture of affairs in France, a dangerous infurrecti- 
All on in Ireland, at the very juncture, gave them treſh 
cauſe of uneaſineſs. However, the Queen and the 
duke of Suffolk reaped ſome advantage by theſe com- 


1 S they furniſhed them with a pretence to re- 
VOI. I. 


move the duke of York. This Prince begining to Hen. VI. 
be to them a great eye- ſore, they confered on him An? 1440. 
the government of Ireland, under color of his be- N 
ing the propereſt perſon to ſuppreſs that rebellion ; Ihe duke of 
but withal, they allowed but a ſmall force to effect gon 22 
it. They were in hopes he would either periſh in rm 
the attempt, or forfeit his reputation. The duke Ile fpprefie: 
perceived their aim, and wiſely turned againſt them- the rebellion, 
ſelves the artifice they uſed for his ruin. He fo 
managed that, by his mild and ingaging deport- 
ment, he won the Iriſh, and brought them to their 
duty without being obliged to uſe force: nay more, 
he fo made them his friends that, from thencefor- 
ward, they were always devoted to the ſcrvice of 
himſelf and family, even when reduced to the great- 
eſt extremity. | Fe 5 
The univerſal diſorder the affairs of France were Ad 1450.4 
in; the Ergliſh court's negligence in that reſpect; Complaints of 
the loſs of, in a manner, all Normandy in a ſingle the people 
campain, the conqueſt whereof had coſt ſo much againſt the. 
blood, did at I. Sch flir up the Engliſh to give lte So 
loud and plaintive tokens of the natural impatience. 
of their humor. The whole Kingdom reſounded 
with clamors againſt the duke of Suſſolk. People 
openly faid, «+ He had betrayed the ſtate, and that 
Maine, the key of Normandy, had been given 
*© up to the French, merely to accompliſh a mar- 
riage advantageous to none but himſelf. They 
charged him with being the chief author of the 
duke of Gloceſter's murder, tor fear that diſ- 
cerning Prince ſhould fee thro? his treaſonable 
e practiſes, They complained of there being in, 
« the council but few perſons of capacity, and flill 
fewer of virtue: that, on the contrary, the 
board was crouded with vicious counſellors, devoid 
of all principles either of honor or religion, and 
ce that thoſe who governed all affected pl. ing there 
ce none but ſuch, that no conſideration might hin- 
der their being wholly devoted to the Queen's 
and her miniſter's pleaſure : that it was the very 
lame, with regard to thoſe in public poſts, in 
whom integrity and ability were not ſo much re- 
quired, as a blind attachment to the miniſtry.” 8 
Nor were they better pleaſed with the Queen. It al againſt 
was complained, „ That, with moſt inſuflerable the Queen. 
« pride and haughtineſs, ſhe domintered over a 
free people, accultomed to be governed only by 
« Jaw, and who hitherto would never ſubmit to be 
« ruled deſpotically: adding, that the uſurpation 
« of ſuch a power was not to be ſuffered eve: in a 
« King, much leſs in a Queen who was a forcigner. 
„ That ſhe had, by degrecs, turned out of the 
« council all thoſe who gave her the leaſt umbrage, 
„ in order to ſubſtitute ſuch as were at her devo- 
<« tion, without giving herſelf any concern whe- 
ther or no they were fit for that high ſtation.“ 
Such was the peoples univerſal diſpoſition, when The parlia- 
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the parliament met, very early in 1450. The ment meets. 


court wanted an aid to inable them, in ſome mea- rh 
ſure, to reſtore the aſiairs of France, which they ß 


otherwiſe found themſelves under a neceſſity to. 
abandon abſolutely, and thereby give their enemies 
a farther advantage againſt them. The 1 


ſoon perceived that the national diſcontent had ſeiz- _ F 
ed the very repreſentatives. She believed, it would The court in 


be of great advantage to remove the parliament to vain ſtrives to 


Leiceſter, where ſhe hoped to have greater ſwa 3 it to 
than at London, whoſe inhabitants ſhe ſuſpected: Fer: 


but ſne met with ſo ſtrong oppoſition from the peers, 


that ſhe was forced to deſiſt. Apparently, ſome 


| ſtrokes like what had paſſed at St. Edmund's-bury, 


with regard to the duke of Gloceſter, were appre- 
hended. ö 
On the parliament's aſſembling, the lower houſe 
laid before the lords a bill of indictment againſt the 
duke of Suffolk, containing the following articles: 


"Wh I. The 
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Len mn 
Articles of 
impeachment 
againſt 

the duke of 
Suffolk. 
Cotton's Abr. 
1 

fol. 157. 


The duke's 
defenſe. 


Remarks on 
the laſt ar- 

ticle. 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. p. 


59, 97- 


Ib. p. 154. 


The King 
nds the 
quke to the 
tower. 


Hall. 


I. That the quke of Suffolk had treated with the | 
baſtard of Orleans, and the other French embaſſa 
dors, to perſuade King Charles to invade England ; 
wherein his view was to place on the throne his ſon, 
whom he deſigned tro marry with Margaret, John 
duke of Somerſet's only daughter. 

II. That, being bribed by the French, he had 
relealed the duke of Orleans, againſt the late King's 
expreſs injunction. 

III. That it was by his means, and thro? his ad- 
vice alone, that Normandy had been invaded. . 

IV. That, being embaſſador in France, he in- 
gaged to ſurrender Maine to the French, without 
the conſent; or even the knowledge of his collegues; 
and drew the King and council to ratify his in- 
gagement. | 

V. That he had informed the enemies of, the 
weaknefs of the Engliſh towns in France, and in- 
couraged them to attempt their reduction. 

VI. That he had betrayed the council's ſecrets 
to the nation's enemies. 

VII. That he had obſtructed the concluſion 
of a peace, by diſcovering the weakneſs of Eng- 
land. | 
VIII. That, in the hearing of ſeveral nobles, he 
had boaſted his having no lels credit in the court of 
France than in that of England. | 

IX. That he had prevented ſending ſuccors to 
France, that the enemy might make the greater 
progreſs. 

X. That, in the treaty of truce, he had not in- 
cluded either the King of Aragon, or the duke of 


Bretagne, and by that affected neglect England had 
loſt thoſe two allies. 


The duke of Suffolk anſwered theſe accufations, 
by a formal denial of the greateſt part, and demand- 
ed the pretended proofs. As to — of the articles 
as he would acknowledge, he juſtified his conduct 
by producing the King's expreſs orders. But that 
was not a ſufficient juſtification, ſince his chief 
crime was the abuſe of his credit with the King, 
and his impoſing on the council. Hiſtorians re- 
mark, that he cleared himſelf from all but the laſt 
article, relating to the duke of Bretagne. In rea- 
lity, it is very true that, in the firſt treaty of truce 
concluded at Tours, and in ſeveral ſubſequent trea- 
ties to prolong it, the duke of Bretagne was inc lud- 
ed only by France. This is a miſtery not very ea- 
ſy to be unravelled. The duke of Bedford, as has 
been related, obliged the duke of Bretagne to re- 
nounce Charles's alliance, and acknowledge Henry 
for King of France. Since that time, there had 
been no rupture between England and Bretagne: 
and yet, Charles took care to compriſe the duke of 
Bretagne in the treaty of truce, concluded at 
Tours, while he was not even mentioned by the 
Engliſh. Was this thro' negligence or forgetful- 
neſs 3 or was it a premeditated deſign ? The laſt is 
molt probable. However, the duke of Suffolk 
had, in ſome meaſure, repaired his error by includ. 
ing the duke of Bretagne, as England's ally, in 
the prolongation of the truce in 1447, as appears 
in Rymer's Fœdera. But that was not, it ſeems, 
ſufficient to ſatisfy his enemies. | 
The een perceiving matters were like to go ill 
with the duke, ſo ordered it that the King ſent 
him to the tower, not ſo much with deſign to pu- 
niſh him, as to give the houſe of commons ſome 


* 


appearance of ſatisfaction. Mean while; leſt the 

ſhould perſiſt in their proſecution, ſhe cauſed 1 1 

parliament to be adjourned to Leiceſter. Imme- — 

diately after the duke was releaſed, and reſumed his The pull 

former imploy at court. The news of his. releaſe Went adjur, 

raiſed a ſedition in Kent, headed by a certain fuller * ; e Lei 

but before the rebels could make any conſiderable The dd 

attempt, the ring-leaders were apprehended and ex- freed. * 

ecuted, and by that means the inſurrection was A ſedition 

ſtifled in its birth. 8 in Kent. 
The parliament being re- aſſembled at Leiceſter, _ U 

the King and Queen appeared, attended by the 1 

duke of Suffolk, who ſtill officiated in quality of again, 

their prime miniſter. The commons were highl he com, 

exaſperated at this procedure, which they conſtder- ren 

ed as levelled at them, by way of bravado. To of Safe 

expreſs their reſentment, they went in a body and appearing. 

addreſſed the King, that the perſons who had been Stow. 

inſtrumental in delivering Normandy + to the Biondi 

French, might be puniſhed according to their de- 

fertss The Queen was alarmed at this addreſs, 

She found the commons were bent on the duke of 

Suffolk's ruin, and that it was not poſſible to pre- 

vent it, without coming to open rupture with the 

lower-houſe : wherefore, to ſave the miniſter ſome 

part of the puniſhment which was probably deſign- 

ed him, ſhe determined on averting a formal judg- 

ment, which, in the preſent juncture, could not but 

have been very rigorous. Accordingly, not many He is tz 

days after receipt of this petition, Henry baniſhed niſted. 

the duke for five years, and removed all his crea- ton. 

tures. Suffolk himſelf looking on his exile as a 

proper means to ſecure him from popular fury, 

Ipeedily imbarked for France: but he could not eſ- | 

cape his deſtiny. He was met in his paſſage by a He is behead- 

warlike Engliſh ſhip, whoſe captain, named Ni. ed in bis pa 

cholas, ſearching the duke's veſſel, and finding him fagetoFrac, 

there, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, without = 

any farther ceremony $. Thus fell the duke of 

Suffolk, | of whom, a few days before, it might 

have been ſaid that he was omnipotent in England. 

It is uncertain whether he was guilty of all the 

crimes the commons laid to his charge: but it can- 

not be denied, that the diſaſters which, one upon 

another, happened to the affairs of the Engliſh in 

France, are to be aſcribed to his ill conduct; if it 

be true that they are not to be deemed the conſe- 

quences of a plot formed to deprive Henry of all 

the Engliſh acquiſitions in France. | 
By the duke of Suffolk's death, the duke of The duke! 

York ſaw himſelf freed from a powerful enemy, rw — 

who, being attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, Hall | 

would doubtleſs have ſtrongly, oppoſed the eXecu- Biondi 

tion of his deſigns. Tho' this Prince was in Ire- 

land, his friends effectually ſerved him in England, 

by extolling his merit, and repreſenting to the peo- 

ple the King's incapacity, and the Queen's male- 

adminiſtration. Theſe diſcourſes, joined to the in- 

tire loſs of all Normandy, which happened at the 

ſame time, made deep impreſſions on che minds of 

the people, and daily augmented the number of che 

duke's partiſans. He had perfect information of 

what paſſed: but, not to hazard himſelf in vain, 

he deviſed an expedient, which he thought proper 

to ſound the people's inclinations, in order to take 1 

his meaſures with more ſafety. By his inſtigation, —.— 

a certain [riſhman, commonly called Jack Cade, in 


8 
aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, of the houſe = 


of March, executed in the begining of this reign * 
Ol. 


— |), 275 285. 


* A deſperate fellow, named Thomas Thany, but nick-named Blue-Beard. Stow's An. p. 387. 


+ Hall (fol. 158.) and Stow (p. 687) ſay Anjou and Maine. 


$ Dugdale, from Hollingſhead, affirms Nicholas not to be the captain's but the ſhip's name, it being called the Nicholas of 


the Tower, as belonging to the duke of Exeter, then conſtable of the Tower of London. 


Alice, ducheſs of Suffolk, the poet 


Chaucer's only daughter, ſurvived her huſband 'till the fourteenth of Edward IV, and lies buried at Ewelma, in the church there 


of her own founding: 
William de la Pole. 
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of ENGLAND. 


Hrn. VI. Under this borrowed name he,repaired into Kent, 
Ay 1430. where the duke of York had many adherents, and 
drew together great numbers of male- contents; 
uling for, pretence the neceſſity of reforming the 
government, and eaſing the people. In the pte- 


1 tent diſpoſition of the greateſt purt of the nation, 
Jie oi "i . "I . 8 | 

"oaches with regird to the court; the rebels ſo increaſed, 
London!. that in a few days Cade ſaw himſelf in a condition 


to incamp on Black-Heath, near London. 
le preſents The King, having notice of the rebels approach, 
wo petitions fent to Know the reaton of their appearing thus in 
tothe par- arms. Cade anſwered for all, that they had no bad 


lament. intentions againſt the King's perſon: that their de- 
=, Ann. ſign was, to petition the parliament, that the evil 
9.389. miniſters might be puniſhed, and the people live 


happier than they had done for ſome years. A 
few days after, they preſented to the parliament two 
peticions, ſetting forth the grievances of the nation. 
Among other particulars, they demanded that the 
duke of Somerſer might be puniſhed, as being the 
chief author of the loſs of Normandy : that the 
King's council might be filled with the Princes of 
tlie blood, and other prudent and judicious perſons, 
and not with vicious and profligate men, of cor- 
rupt principles and morals, and incapable of ma- 
naging the affairs of the ſtate. Theſe petitions 
being communicated to the King, the council con- 
demned them as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion by force of arms. Whereupon the 
The King King aſſembling a body of fitteen thouſand men, 
marches headed them himſelf, and marched againſt the re- 
againſt them. bels. On his approach, Cade, feigning himſelf 
Cade retires afraid, retired and lay in ambuſh in a wood near 
EI de. Sevenoak, not doubting, but the King would fol- 
ment of low him. But Henry, imagining the rebels were 
uchment of low him. But Henry, imagining the rebels were 
the King's diſperſed, returned to London, being ſatisfied with 
army. ſending after them a detachment of his army, com- 
. manded by the lord Stafford *. This detachment 
talling into the ambuſh, were cut in pieces, and the 
commander himſelf loſt his life in the fight. 
At the ſame time, Cade, began his march to- 
wards London, while the King and the whole court 
haſtily retired to Renelworth caſtle, leaving a gari- 
ſon in the tower, under command of the lord Scales. 
Cade's ſucceſs againſt Stafford increaſed his army | 
with multitudes, who flocked to join him from all 
quarters. The city of London, either thro? fear, 
or ſome other motive, opened her gates to the re 
bels, and Cade entered as it were in triumph, at 
the head of his troops: but he prohibited, unde 
ſevere penalties, the offering any injury to the inha- 
He beheads bitants. Next day, being informed that the lord 
tie yh. Say, high-treaſurer, was in the city, he ordered 
ueaſurer. him to be apprehended and beheaded. Towards 
the evening, he withdtew to Southwark, on the op- 
polite fide of the Thames, and thus he, for fome 
days, continued entering the city in the morning, and 
quitting it hefore night, purpoſely to remove all 
occaſton of fear or uneaſineſs from the citizens. 
Cade's ſoldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt 
weenthe very friendly together. But at laſt, the ſoldiers 
oldiers and N e 1 1 
meg committing ſome riot in the city, When they came 
Fight on the in the morning, as uſual, they found the bridge- 
ridge, gate ſhut: Whereupon a battle inſued between 
Hal them and the citizens, which laſted all day, and 
oy ended at the approach of night, by a ceſſation of 
arms 'til the morrow. Mean while,” the arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the chancellor , who 
had taken refuge in the tower, obſerving by their 


Cade is let in- 
to London 
Stow. 


Quarrel be. 


— „ & - 


hearts began to fail them, inſtantly drew up a ge- Hex. VI 
neral amneſty, affixed to it the great Cal, and the Ax! 146% 
ſame night cauſed it to be praclaimed in Sourh- — 
wark. The pardon. produced to judden and ſur- 00" ww 
priſing an effect, that before day, Cade found him- . 
ſelf deſerted by his followers, and forced to fly all 
alone, and conceal, himſelf in the county of Suſſex. 
But the King promiſing, by proclamation, a thou- and ſlain. 
ſand marks reward to any Who ſhould bring him mn. Fed. 
0 1 0 3 5 Vol. XI. p 
alive or dead, he was ſlain in his retreat, by a gen- 2 c 
tleman of Kent, who brought his body to Lon- * 
don d. The pardon under the great,ſeal prevented p. 28. 
not the execution of many of, his accomplices. Thus Hall. 
ended this dangerous rebcllion, which might have 
been attended with worſe conſequences, had it been 
conducted by a more experienced leader. S 
While theſe: matters were tranſacted in England, Continuation 
the war was continued in Normandy, bur ſtill to ofthe war in 
the diſadvantage of the Eng'iſh, The Queen per- Normandy. 
ceiving the peoples diſcontent partly fpruug from 5) brings 
18. * - a ſupply 
the ill ſucceſs of the affairs of France, had ſent fif- from Eng: 
teen hundred men {| to the duke of Somerſet, under land. 


Cherburg. His deſign was to lead his troops to towardsCaen. 
Caen, where the duke of Somerſet then reſided. 

Buc as 1t was dangerous to march with fo ſmall a 

body, he was joined on the roul by ſeveral de- 

tachments from the Engliſh gariſons of that neigh- 

borhood. The French writers affirm, that, by 

this junction, the Engliſh army amounted to five 

thouland men **, which however 1s not very like- 
ly. However it be, conſtable de Richemont hav-, The battle of 
ing notice of KiricPs deſign, ſpeedily drew together Fourmigni, 
a corps ſeven tliouſand ſtrong, and with them N mu 
waited for him at Fourmigni, thro* which place he ES. 
was to paſs. 'The two armies ingaging, the En- Monſtrelet. 
glich, tho? inferior in number, long detended them- Hall. 
ſelves with great bravery : but at length, notwith- 

ſtanding their obſtinate reſiſtance, they were put 

to rout, and their general taken prifoner. On com- 

paring this battle with a certain prediction of the. 

maid of Orleans, that the Engliſh would be intirely 

expelled the kingdom by a deteat much more con- 

ſiderable thin thoſe of Orleans and Patay, one is in- 

clined to believe her not to have been perfectly in- 

ſpired : for, in the battle of Fourmigni, the only one 

ſince Foan's death, the Engliſh, even according to 

their enemies computation, were at moſt but tive 

thouſand, and loſt but fitteen hundred ++. How- 

ever, for the ſake of the propheſy, the French hi- 

ſtorians talk of the action at Fourmigni in very lot- 

ty terms, comparing it to the moſt celebrated battles. 

Kiri-I's reintorcement being defeated, the duke of Sn 
Somerſet could no longer withſtand the victorious — of 
arms of the French: It would be needleſs to enter on Normandy. 
a particular detail of the ſieges carried on by the 
French in this ſecond campain, It will ſuffice to ſay, 
in a' word, that towards the middle of Auguſt, 

: Charles found himſelf in poſſeſſion of all Norizan- + 

ly. The city of Caen was inveſted the fourth of The duke of 
June, and the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, the Somerſet 
duke of Sbmerſet capitulated, quite contrary to the {renders 
ſentiments of ſome ot the officers, WhO maintained Monſtrelet. 
it was not yet time. Falaile, Domſront, and Cher- J. Chartier 
burg were beſieged at once, and the campain ended Hall. 


in Normandy with the reduction of Cherburg, 


which ſurrendered the tweltth of Auguſt. I hus, 
in two camipains, Charles became maſter of the 
whole province, not a ſingle town remaining in the 


ſpies and the proceedings of the rebels that their 


hands of the Engliſh.  . 


3 


7 This is a miſtake. It was fir Humphrey Stafford, a collateral branch of the family af Humphrey de Stafford, duke of 
1 2 His brother William was alſo ſlain in this Action. Hall. 


Kempe, archbiſhop of York. 


\ lie was quartered, and his head put over London- bridge. The mob named him Captain Mend-all. Stow's An. p. 388, 397. 


| Monſtrelet, fol. 26, ſays three theuſaud. 
»* Between fix and ſeven thouſand. Ibid. 


4+ Monſtrelet, ibid. ſays three thouſand ſeven hundred. Hall, fol. 155, ſay four thouſand ſlain and eight hundred ws 1 
* 
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command of fir Thomas Kiricl, who landed. at. He marches + 
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III VI. The parliament met at Weſtminſter the ſixth of | 
Aw” 1450. November, and the duke of Somerſet, having 


7 * nothing more to do in France, about the ſame 
he parlia- 


eee time paſſed over to England. He was blamed for 
The erde ot the lots of Normandy, and particularly of Caen, | 


Soner where he was accuſed of not having done his duty. 
arrives in Theſe complaints were made fo openly, that the 
England. commons could not avoid taking notice thereof. 
Corron's Abr. I' hey petitioned the King, to ſend the duke of So- 
He is ſent to a * 
the tower. merſet to the tower, that his conduct might be exa- 
mined. Henry not thinking proper, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, to diſoblige the commons, granted their re- 
His palace queſt. The populace of London were fo tranſ- 
is plundered. Ported with joy, when they heard the duke was in 
the tower, that they immediately roſe and plunder- 
ed his palace. Their inſolence would have gone far- 
ther, had not the King ſpeedily iſſued out a pro- 
clamation to diſperſe thoſe mutineers. Neverthe- 
lets, tome of the Feat tractable continued the tumult, 
till one of the moſt audacious had his head ſtruck off. 
He returns to The parliament was no ſooner up, but the duke of 
court, and is Somerſet was releaſed, and at court appeared offici- 
bins ating in the ſame poſt injoyed by the late duke of 
; Suffolk. 
Charles takes The Engliſh, not having been able to prevent 
ſeveral places the loſs of Normandy, were ſtill leſs abe to de- 
in Guienne. fend Guienne, which was more remote. King 
Monſtrelet. Charles, improving the preſent juncture, had al- 
ready diſpatched his troops to that province, 
where, this very year, his generals took Bergerac, 
Genſac, Montterrand, Chalais, and Sainte Foi, 
which made but a feeble reſiſtance. The ſeaſon, 
being very far advanced, prevented the farther pur- 
ſuit of their conqueſts. 
Count d Or- During the winter, count d' Orval, of the houſe 
val de feats the of Albret, making inroads to the very gates of 
— of Rourdeaux, the mayor ſallied out with ten thouſand 
1 men to attack him. How inferior ſoever d'Orval 
might be in number of troops, he ſtood his ground 
againſt this undiſciplined militia, ſlew great part 
of them, and took many priſoners. 
An! 461. In April 1451, the French army, commanded 
Great pro- by the baſtard of Orleans, count of Dunois and 
refs of the Longuzville, was forty thouſand ſtrong. This ge- 
French in neral ſoon made himſelf maſter of Montguion in 
Guienne. Saintonge. Then, May the ſixteenth, he beſteged 
Moultrelet. Blaye, and, on the twenty-firſt, carried it. Not 
Has: only there was not any Engliſh army in the field, 
but moreover not the leaſt appearance that the 
court of England thought of defending Guienne. 
The French general, improving ſo favorable a 
juncture, divided his army into four bodies, the 
moſt conſiderable of which he himſelf commanded. 
He gave the command of the other three to the 
counts de Foix, Pontievre, and Armagnac. All 
theſe generals made ſeveral conqueſts, and with very 
little difficulty. Libourn, Caſtillon, Dacs, Rioure 
and Bourg quickly ſurrendered. Fronſac, the ſtrong- 
eſt place of the province, held out but three days, 
however, the caſtle made a ſtout defenſe. 
888 The inhabitants of Guienne, finding themſelves 
and the reſt thus deſerted by the King of England, thought it 
of Guienne time to provide for their ſafety. The ſtates of 
treat with the province being aſſembled at Bourdeaux, in June, 
ee reſolved voluntarily to ſubmit to King Charles, and 
onſtrelet. 1 5 
avoid the utter ruin wherewith they were menaced. 
Anſwerably to his determination, they concluded 
with count Dunois a treaty, promiſing to return to 
the King of France's obedience, if before the twenty- 
fourth of the ſame month they were not relieved by 
an army able to give battle. The French general 
could grant that condition without apprehenſion, 
ſince he was well aſſured there was nothing ready in 
England, for the aſſiſtance of Guienne. The army 
not appearing, all the towns of the duchy opened 
their gates to the French, except Bayonne, which 
refuſed to be included in the *treaty. That town, 
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| in caſe, by openly attacking him, the court had com- 


regard to the duke of York. As in the Kentiſh *" regard 


convicted of any project againſt the King, that he 


he wrote to the King, complaining of this ſuſpici- complains u 


the only one remaining to the Engliſh, was inveſted H 


che ſixth of Auguſt,” The breach being large Aw z ö 
enough, on the nineteenth of the ſame month, the 451, 


beſiegers were preparing to ſtorm ; but the inhabi- Guienne - 
tants ſaved them the trouble by riſing in arms and render t 

torcing the gariſon to capitulate. The French 2 ex. 

hiſtorians ſay, that a white croſs was ſeen in the air, et Bayonre, 


: : Which 1 
juſt over the town; an evident ſign of God's pro- 0 


: forced to ca 
tection to France. pitulate. 


While the Engliſh court careleſly ſuffered Gui- The cour, 
enne to be loſt, they grew extremely uneaſy with dneaſineß 
rebellion, Jack Cade had aſſumed the name of Mor- 22 
timer, it was eaſy to perceive his aim had been to 
ſound the peoples inclination to the houſe of 
March. Conſequenrly it might be infered, that he 
had been incouraged by the duke of York, ſole heir 
of that family. In reality, the matter was palpable 
enough; but there was no evidence to convict the 
duke, becauſe Cade was no longer living. Beſide, 
in the peoples diſpoſition with regard to the court, 
they would infallibly have joined with that Prince, 


pelled him in earneſt to put himſelf on the defenſive. 

Mean while, as he was ſuſpected of having formed The kin 
ſome fcheme in Ireland, deſigning to bring over orders his 
into England an army of Iriſh, the King fent or- landing to 
ders to the ſheriffs of Wales, Shropſhire and Che- = oppoſed, 
ſhire, to be in a readineſs to hinder his landing. ace 
This precaution produced diverſe bad effects. Firſt, this preca- 
it gave the people to underſtand, that the court tion. 
dreaded the duke of York, which it would have 

been very proper to conceal, for fear of furniſhing 
occaſion for inquiring into the reaſon. Secondly, 

the duke thence found it concerned him to be on 

his guard; whereas, if the court had feigned not 

to know his deſigns, they might have drawn him 

into ſome ſnare, or given him room to make ſome 

falſe ſtep, which would have given them an advan- 

tage. Fmally, he was thereby furniſhed with a pre- 

tence to complain, ſince he was ſo far from being 


had not taken one apparent ſtep, whereon any plau- 
ſible accuſation could be grounded. Accordingly, Tue duke 


on, which he feigned to look en as extremely in- the King, 
jurious, and as a mere pretext intended for his ruin. His Aniver 
The King ſent him a very courteous reply, where- 

in he gave him ſome ſort of ſatisfaction; but revok- 

ed not his orders, 

Tho? Cade's enterpriſe had miſcarried, the duke ne duke 
of York had reaped the benefit he propoſed. The perfits in hi 
great number of people who imbarked therein, diſ- deſigns, ſpit 
covered how much the nation was diſpleaſed with of al difficul 
the Queen and miniſtry, and that the memory“ 
of the rights of the houſe of March was not in- 
tirely extinct : wherefore, inſtead of being diſcou- 
raged, he entertained freſh hopes. He judged, if 
the ſhadow only of one of his family was capable of 


| cauſing ſo great a multitude to take arms, much 


more would the people be attached to a Prince of 

the blood-royal, ſole heir of this houſe. Mean 

while, not to be too haſty in the execution of 2 

project of ſuch conſequence, he reſolved, before 

any thing was attempted, to conſalt his friends. | 
The time of his government of Ireland being ex- pee returns ts 
pired, he imbarked for England; but, when he England. 
would have landed in Wales, found at the port the 

militia in arms ready to oppoſe him. However, 

this prevented not his getting aſhore at another 

place, which was not ſo ſtrongly guarded. This 

he did the more boldly, as he hau only his own 

ſervants with him, and had yet given his enemies no 

hold. He thence repaired to London, from whence 


the court was gone ſome time before in progreſs to 
the weſtern countries. | 


The duke of York was impatiently expected at 
London. 
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le retires into a ; : 
Wales, and ed into Wales and taking all his meaſures, wrote 
writes to the to the King, „ That ali the kingdom was difla- 


Ay? 1452. 


Ir v. VI. London. His friends had frequently confered toge- 


«4 1451, ther in his abſence, but could not without him come 
co any reſolution. 


His principal -adherents were, 
John Mowbray duke of Nortolk, Richard Nevil 
earl of Saliſbury, ſon-in law to the general of the 
fume name, flain before Orleans, Richard Nevil 
his ſon, who was ſoon after earl of Warwick, 
by his marriage with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of 
the earl of Warwick who diced in France, Thomas 
Courtney ear] of Devonſhire, tho* brother-in-law 
of the duke of Somerſet*, and Edward Brook ba- 
ron of Cobham. With theſe lords the duke, im- 
mediately after his arrival, concerted meaſures to 
accompliſh his deſigns. The reſult of their con- 
ſultations was, that the duke ſhould retire into 
Wales, where the family of March had always 
great intereſt ; that he ſhould privately be aſſured 
of ſeaſonably raiſing an army, by means of his 
friends; that he ſhould write to the King, to ad- 
vertiſe him of the peoples diſlike of the miniſtry, 
and particularly of the duke of Somerſet. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke repair- 


« tisfied, becauſe traitors were ſcreened from juſ- 
« tice, and that he took the freedom to adviſe 
« him to prevent the ill conſequences of this dit- 
« content. That the readieſt means was to order 
« the guilty to be brought to trial, and particular- 
c ly the duke of Somerſet, who, having been im- 
„ peached by the commons, was reſtored to favor 
« without any examination. Finally, that if he 
« ſhouldgive the nation this ſatisfaction, he offered 
« to aſſiſt in the execution of ſo good a deſign.” 
The miniſtry eaſily perceived the duke of York 
ſought occaſion of quarrel: but as, in their preſent 
ſituation, they durſt not act haughtily, it was judged 


requiſite that the King ſhould return the duke a 


civil anſwer. Accordingly the King, in his letter, 


ends him a told him, that he had refolved, ſome time fince, 
mild anſwer. to reform whatever was amiſs in the government; 


and for that purpoſe intended to appoint a certain 
number of virtuous and able counfellors, of whom 
he deſigned him to be one: that as for the traitors 
mentioned in his letter, he did not mean to let them 
go unpuniſhed; but the affair, being of very great 
conſequence, required mature deliberation : that as 
for the duke of Somerſet in particular, he ſhould 
not be excuſed from anfwering the accuſation laid to 
his charge. | IS | 

Tho? this anfwer deprived the duke of York of 
all pretence to take arms, he however imagined the 


marches to King's bare refuſal to remove or puniſh the miniſters 
London with complained of, was a fufficient warrant. 


He ex- 
pected not ſo mild a reply. Mean while, as he had 
taken his meaſures to raiſe an army, he did not 
think proper to break them, or ſuffer himſelf to be 
decoyed by a moderation which might be as well 
feigned as real : and therefore, putting himſelf at 
the head of his army, he marched rowards London: 
but he found the Queen had not been ſo negligent 
as he hoped, On notice of the duke's retiring into 
Wales, ſhe had ordered troops to be levied in the 
King's name, but withot publiſhing for what ſer- 
vice they were intended: inſomuch that the duke 
was ſcarce on his march when he had notice the King 
was advancing to give him battle. Tho' he wanted 
neither reſolution nor experience, he yet was of opi- 
nion, that he ought not to hazard coming to blows 
with the King, without having a more plauſible 
pretext than that wherewith he ſought to cover his 
deſigns. His aim was to gain the people; but to 
fight the King without a more ſpecious reaſon, was 


2 


8 


not the way to compaſs his ends, even could he HN. VI 
have been fare of victory. Beſide, looking on the Ax' 1452. 


ſide, he judged that, before all things, he ought to 
ſecure that metropolis. For this reaſon, when he London-gates 
heard the King was coming againſt him, he fulden- dude again 
ly altered his rout, and by haſty marches got be- — 
fore him, and appeared before London, where he 
expected to be received with open arms. But he 
had the mortification to find the gates ſhut, the in- 
habitants not. thinking proper to declare for him, 
while the King was fo cloſely purſuing him with a 
force much ſuperior to his army. He was forced 
therefore to paſs the Thames at Kingſton, and in- 
camp at Burnt-Heath, twelve miles trom London. 
The King, following him, marched over London- 
bridge, and fat down about four miles diſtant trom 
his mcampment. | 
The two armies being ſo near each other that no- The King 
thing could prevent an ingagement, the King ſent {ends to know 
two biſhops, to know of the duke, what had induc- cvs ger og 
: 4 | had taken 
ed him to appear in arms. As the duke ſaw him arms. 
ſelf difappoi.ted of his hopes to gain London to Hall. 
fide with him, he thought it adviſable to ſhow ſome 
regard for the court, leſt he ſhould ruin his affairs 
by precipitate refolutions. In this opinion, he made The dulce 
antwer, „That it had never been his Jeſign to vio- offers io ſub- 
late his allegiance to the King, but only to r mi, if Sc mer: 
* 1 : f 4 MY nie 
move from his perſon evil countellors, of whom back to the 
the duke of Somerſet was chief: that if the K ing tower. 


«© would put him into ſafe cuſtody *till he ſhould Hall 

in parliament anſwer to what was objected agaiuſt Stow. 

„ him, he was ready to diſmiſs his troops.” He 

expected not his demand would be granted, ſince 

both King and Queen were ſolely guided by the 

counſels of him who was moſt concerned to have it 

rejected. He hoped thereby to throw all the blame 

on the court, and demonſtrate to the people, that 

the miniſtry ſcrupled not expoſing the realm to a 

civil war for the ſake of a man odious to the nation. 

But, for once, he was the dupe of his own policy. 

The King took him at his word, promiſed to fend He is "taken 

his enemy to the tower, and even ordered him to be at his word, 

immediately arreſted. The duke of York was ſur- 

priſed at this condeſcenſion. He would very gladly 

have receded from his ingagement: but as he could 

not do it without taying himſelf too open, he judged 

it behoved him to run ſome risk rather than hazard 

loſing the good-will of the people, whercon he | 

grounded his whole expeCtation. Wherefore, with- He difinſies 

out heſitation, he diſbanded his troops and repiir- his troops, 

ed to court, not deſigning even to take any pre- Soes to court, 

caution for his ſafety. Being in the King's pre- zud 2ccutes 
| , the duke of 

ſence, he very warmly accuſed the duke of So- * 

merſet, and indeavored to perſuade the King, that who ſuddenly 

he was a traitor, and had ſacrificed the nation's in- appears and 

tereſt to his ambition and avarice. At theſe laſt accuſes him. 

words, the duke of Somerſet, who was concealed py." 5; 

FIT) g | ond}. 

behind the hangings, ſuddenly came out to anſwer 


the charge, and acculed him himſelf of having 


conſpired the King's dethronement. The duke of 
Vork, ſceing before him, and in the King's apart- 
ment, his adverſary, whom he thought in ſafe cuſ- 


tody, found he was impoſed on, and peceived his 

danger. Nevertheleſs, without expreſſing any ſur- 

priſe or concern, he modeſtly complained of the 

King's breach of promiſe thro* the ſuggeſtions of 

the duke of Somerſet, on whom he cait the baſe- | 
"neſs of his fraud. Immediately after, the King The duke of 
diſmiſſed the duke of Vork; but cauſed him to be York i, ap- 
apprehended on quitting the preſence-chamber, prehended 
Had the duke of York's enemies dared to grati- 


fy their paſſions, that Prince would not have eicaped 


— — 


Not ſon-in-law, as M. Rapin ſays by miſtake. He | married Margaret Beaufort, ſiſter of Edmund duke of Somerſet. 
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city of London as able to recline the balance to hi- 
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Hen. VI. the ſnare whereinto he had imprudently fallen. 
Ax' 1452. But the poſture of affairs, and the diſpoſition of the 
W— pcople, aflording juſt occaſion of tcar, they durſt 
Reaſons why not venture on a rigorous proſecution. Two other 
the court at- 5 : 1 I | - 1 {i I : 1 
rented not reaſons contributed allo to his ſafety. It was ru 

: more at court, that his fon, the young earl of 


to take his . 1 . 
lite. March, attended by all the friends of his family, 
Hall. was advancing with a ſtrong body of troops to de- 


liver his father : and therefore, for fear the duke's 

army, which was lately diſbanded, ſhould join his 

ſou's troops, the court was obliged to take a more 

gentle courſe. On the other hand, the Gaſcons had 

lent deputies to the King, to offer reducing Gui. 

enne to his Obedience, if he would ſend them ſup- 

plies. At ſuch a juncture it was believed, as the 

duke of York's lite could not be attempted with- 

out involving the nation ina civil war, there would 

be a neceſſity of detaiging the troops deſigned tor 

| Guienne, and thereby a favorable opportunity o 
He is ſet at recovering that province irretrievably loſt. I hel. 
liberty. conſiderations induced the —_— and duke of So- 
merſet to give the duke of York his liberty, tho' 

their own, the King's, and the whole houſe of Lan- 

caſter's intereſt required he ſhould be ſacrificed to 

their ſafety. Perhaps all the calamities Englanc, 

afterwards indurcd might, by that means, have 

He fears been prevented. However, as the Queen and mi- 
allegiance to niſters were willing, as far as in them lay, to ſecure 


the King; themſelves againſt his deſigns, they obliged him 
1 to take an oath to the King, whereby he ſwore to 
Stow. 


remain his faithtul ſubject 'till death, and never to 


and returns to take arms againſt him. This done, the duke of. 


Wigmore. York retired to his cattle of Wigmore *, and the 

Hall. dulce of Somerſet injoyed, without a rival, the au- 
thority he had acquired at court. 

Quarrels be- While Henry was at home imployed in oppoſing 

tween King the duke of York's projects and attempts, Charles 


Charles and 


d had, alſo in his own houle, a no leſs dangerous ene- 
the Dauphin 


my to incounter. His ſon the Dauphin, a Prince 
of a turbulent diſpoſition, by his behavior created 
him great uneaſineſs. For ſome time he had re- 
ſided in Dauphine, where he acted as ſovereign, 
regardleſs of the King his father's orders, executing 
a them no farther than he pleaſed, He had been 
even ſo inconſiderately raſh as to demand of the duke 
of Savoy his daughter Violante 1n marriage; anc 
the duke complied with his requeſt ; all which was 
effected without the King's participation, King 
Charles, inſenſed at this preſumption, put himſcl; 
at the head of thirty thouſand men, and marched 
towards Lyons, determined on chaſtiſing both his 
ſon and the duke of Savoy for their infolent teme- 
rity; but the revolution which, at the ſame junc- 
ture, happened in Guienne, cauſed him to take 

other meaſures. | 
The Gaſeons The Gaſcons, who, for three hundred years, 
offer to return Without interruption, had been under the dominion 
to the King of the Kings of England, had ſubmitted to King 
or England. Charles only becauſe tney were neglected by the 
* Engliſh. No ſooner had the French army quitted 
Guicnne, but the nobility and gentry of the coun- 
try, in concert with the inhabitants of Boudeaux, 
This offer is reſolved on calling in their priſtine maſters. For 
acc:xxed. that purpole, they deputed the baron de Candale 
„ C2rtier. and de PEſparre, to negociate the matter at Lon- 
lonltrelet. don. The troubles raiſed by the duke of York 
had, for ſome time, hindered the court from at- 
tending to this affair: but thoſe diſturbances being 
appealed, the Queen and council, after mature de- 
liberation, jadged that nothing ſhould be neglected 
to accompliſh the enterpriſe. The ſucceſs they ex- 
pected might, they hoped, redeem their credit, 


1 — 


0 8 © 
and gain them, with the people, that intereſt they H x x . 


wanted to ſupport themſelves againſt their enemies. Ay 
Talbot, INE carl of 88 Ft * [452 
returned from a voyage to Italy, was chcfſ:n for Talbot fn 
the expedition. Tho he was eighty years of into Guizny, 
age, he readily accepted a charge which gave him 3; tele, 
opportunity, once more before he lett the world, 4 

to do his King and country a conſiderable ſervice, Va. _ 
As diligence was abſolutely neceſſary, he imbarked P. 313, 321 
what troops were ready, conſiſting of ſeven hundred | 
men at arms T, on a promiſe that the reſt deſigned 

tor him ſhould 90 follow. He failed the 
cighteenth of October, and on the twenty-firſt 

landed near Bourdeaux. Next day he appeared be- Heis res 

- . ; | 1 Wed 
tore the city; and as all things were prepared to in Bourdeyy 
receive him, he was introduced at a gate with the Monſtrele,, 
guard whereof the citizens were intruſted. The Hall 
French gariſon, who knew nothing of his coming, 
ſurpriſed at this unexpected accident, would have 
withdrawing by another of the gates; but were in 

4 manner all made priſoners. 

The promiſed reinforcement being arrived from He rene, 
England a few days after $, the earl of Shrewſbury ſeveralylee 
cook the field at the head of ſeven thouſand men, at Guieme 
With this little army he recovered, with the fame Monte 
rapidity as they had been loſt, diverſe places in 
Guienne, among which were Fronſac and Caſtillon. 

Had not winter prevented him from purſuing his 
conqueſts, he would actually have poſſeſſed himſelf 

of the whole province. 

Charles, then at Lyons, hearing this ill news, A' 1473. 
Judged it not proper to perſiſt in the execution o ß 
the deſign he had formed. The affair of Guienne 

leemed to him of greater importance. Wherefore, 
luddenly altering his reſolution, he acquieſced to 

the Dauphin's marriage with the Princeſs of Savoy, 

and even gave one of his own daughtersto the young 

Prince of Piedmont: and, at the ſame time, he 
determined on ſending, in the inſuing ſpring, his 

whole force into Guienne, Mean while, he dis- Charles fends 
patched before a body of ten thouſand men, under ten thoufnd 
command of Chabanes and count de Pontievre. men ino 
Theſe two generals, being arrived in Saintonge, be- Ciilin 
ſieged Chalais and Caſtillon, while count de Cler- beſegel. 
mont followed them with the reſt of the army de- J. Charter, 
igned for Guienne, Chabanes found imployment Hall. 

at the ſiege of Chalais 'till June, which ended, he 

Joined count de Pontievre betore Caſtillon, which 
continued making a vigorous defenſe. The dread 
inſpired by the earl of Shrewſbury's valor and ex- 
perience occaſioned their uſing the precaution ſeldom 
practiſed in thoſe days, of drawing lines, and clo- 

ling up the avenues of their camp with paliſades. 

The earl of Shrewſbury, with ſix or ſeven thou- Talbot 
ſand men, was at Bourdeaux, in ſuſpenſe what marches wn 
courſe he ſhould take with regard to the ſiege. He 1 
would gladly have relieved the place, but feared Lal, | 
meeting with many ditficulties, as well by reaſon ot 
the intrenchments of the French, as the ſuperiority 
of their number. On the other hand, knowing count 
de Clermont was advancing with all poſſible diligence, 
he conſidered it muſt be done betore the arrival of 
theſe freſh troops, after which it would be too late, 
ſince he would then have the whole power of France 
to oppoſe. In fine, having concluded on this lat- 
ter method, he left Bourdeaux with his whole force, 
and, approaching the French camp, attacked them, 
with the ſame vigor the Engliſh had ſhown at the 
battle of Azincourt, and on diverſe other occaſions. 

He preſently defeated a corps four thouſand 
ſtrong, without the intrenchments, under command 
of Chabanes, puſhed them back to their camp, and, 


— 


* In Herefordſhire. 
+ Between four and five thouſand men. 
$ Four thouſand men. 


Ibid. Hall, fol. 165. 


Monſtrelet, fol. 41. 
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ite; VI. in ſpite of the beſicgets rannon which fweeped aa 
de 1.4.52, his men by the whole tiles, forced their lines, and en- 
ww chem pell-mell with the tugitive French. Thus 
the Engliſh tell the ſtory, But the French only lay, 
the lines were on the point of being forced when the 
Engliſh were attacked in the rear by a body of French 
cavalry. This cooled their ardor, and obliged 
cheir general to diſcontinue the attack of tlie lines, 
and face thole who preſſed him from a difterent quar- 
ter. This motion furniſhed the French with oppor- 
ruvity to draw all their troops out of the camp: in- 
ſomuch that the earl of Shrewſbury, who had not 
remaining more than five thouſand men, was re- 
| duced to the neceſſity of making two fronts, and op- 
tle is defeat» poſing a body of forces ten thouſand ſtrong. At 
ed an! tam. length, the Ungliſh, finding themſelves overpower- 
88 ed by numbers, began to give ground. At the 
Hal. ſame time, the carl of Shrewſbury was wounded in 
the thigh with a muſquet-ball, and had his horſe k1l- 
led under him. In this plight, not able, to remount, 
by reaſon of his wound, he ordered his fon, fir 
John Talbot to retire, and fave himſelf for another 
occaſion where he might {till be ſerviceable to his 
country. But young Talbot, rather than baſely 
thew his back, choſe to die by the earl his father, 
who allo preſently after breathed his laſt. The En- 
gliſh loſt two thouſand men; but their moſt conſide- 
rable loſs was that of their worthy general. 

je end of After this defeat, Cattiilon ſurrendered the ſix— 
the war in teenth of July. A few days aiter, count de Cler- 
: 1 mont being arrived, and the King came to the 
camp, the army was divided into four bodies, which 
beſieged at once Cadillac, Libourne, Fronſac, and 
Bourdeaux. Fronſac and L.ibourne reſiſted only a few 
days; but the caſtle of Cadillac maintained a two 
months ſiege. Alter reducing that place, the whole 
army joined before Bourdeaux, which capitulated the 
the ſeventeeth of October, and the gariſon had li- 
berty to paſs over to England. Thus, of ſo many 
conqueſts made by the Engliſh in France, ſince Ed- 
ward III, there remained only Calais and Guiſnes; 
poor remains of ſo many provinces, ſeveral where- 
of had belonged to their Kings by hereditary right, 
and the reſt were acquired by 1o many victories, and 

at the expenſe of ſo profuſe a torrent of blood! 
Henry falls While the French were thus ſucceſsfully carrying 


— red. ON the war in Guienne, Henry was ſeized, at Lon- 
m. d. 


\ol. XI. p. don, with a long and dangerous ſickneſs, which of- 


347. ten gave occaſion to ſurmiſe he would never reco- 
birth of Ed- ver. At the fame time, the Queen was delivered, 
vard, tne on the twenty-third of October, of a Prince bap- 
kings ton. tiſed by the name of Edward. This Prince was 
inauſpiciouſly born, coming into the world at the 
very juncture when the Engliſh loſt all their poſſeſ- 
ſions in France. His birth gave riſe to ſeve- 
eports to the ral reports, not much to the Queen's honor: there 
Neen'sdilad- were wg ſo daring as to fay openly, that he was 
— not the King's ſon: others maintained, he was 
ſuppoſititious, becauſe the Queen had never before 
been with child, tho? nine years married: in fine, 
ſome there were, who, took occaſion, from this 
Prince's birth, to hope well for the futute. Their 
reaſon was, becauſe the Queen, having a ſon, would 
be more firmly attached to the intereſt of England, 
thereby plainly intimating, what they thought oi 
her former conduct. 
ThomasRour- Cardinal Kemp, tranſlated from the fee of York 
chier achbi to that of Canterbury, dying in December this year, 
ſhop of Can- Thomas Bouchier, brother of the earl of Eſſex, was 
aur. (eee archbiſnop. He was a prelate of eminent 
merit, and was afterwards 41. chancellor, and 
then honored with the dignity of cardinal. 


1 


ot this reigh conſiſt only of the {quarrels between 


which had for device a red, and the other a white 2 1 
roſe. Theſe devices are famous for the vaſt tor-— 
rents of Engliſh blood ſhed on their account. Ihe 
troubles raited by the duke of York leemed intire-- 

ly ſuppreſſed, ſince their reconciliation with the 
King ; but they were quickly renewed with ſo much 
more fury as the Engliſh were not by a foreign wat 
any longer diverted. I am about giving as ſuccinct 

a detail as poſſible of the events occaſioned by the 
duke of York's pretenſions, which at length ended 

in the ruin of King Henry, and the whole houſe of 
Lancaſter. 


The duke of York had renewed his oth to the The reſpec- 


| : cates] Barge 2 York and 
He was no lels reſolved to maiatain his precenfions, Lancatter. 


and take advantage of the Kiag's iucap.city, and 
the peoples diſaffection for the Queen and her mi- 
ons. Lo conſider only the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm, his title was indiſputable. Hz deſcended 
from the third ſon * of Edward III; whereas, Hen- 
ry came only from the ſame Prince's tourth for. Þ. 
It 1s true, it was by a daughter; but there was 
not in England any ſuch thig as the Salic Law, 
wo exclude him on that accou.t. On the con- 
trary, in the reign of Richard II, Roger carl of 
March, his maternal grandfather, was by the par- 
lament declared preſumptive heir to the crown, in 
cale Richard died iſſuelefs: and even fince the houfe 


obſerved in the reign of Henry IV, bad, by a fo- 
leinn act, confirmed the right of the daughters and 
their deſcendants; and yet Henry VI was no uſur- 


authority of the parliament who ſettled it on the —3 5 

tamily of Henry IV: fo that the duke of York 

could pretend to the crown, only on fuppoſition that 

the parliament had not power to alter the ſucceſſion. 

For this reaſon he could not openly difcover his in- 

tention, without directly attacking the parliament's 

privileges, whereot the Engliſh nation has ever been 

jealous. Beſide he ſtood in need of the parliament to 

lucceed in his deſign: but how could he gain the par- 

liament to eſpoul. his intereſt, it he offered to queſtion 

che validity ot their acts? On the other hand, he 

was to break thro” a fiity years poſſeſſion, confirm- 

cd by the unanimous content of the people, and be- 

come {till more authentic by the gloi19us advantages 

which the late Kiog Henry V lad procured to the 

nation, 5 
Theſe obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the duke of His advan- 

York from his enterpriſe, it, on the other hand, the 8e: 

preſent conjunctures had not incouraged him in the 

purſuit, Henry was a Prince unable of himſelf 

to oppoſe the duke's efforts. 'Tho' he was not 

| hated by the people, he was little eſteemed. He 

was looked on but as the ſhadow of a King, who 

only lent his name to the Queen and miniſtry, Ne- 

vertheleſs, the ſole name of King would have been 

enough to keep the people in ſubjection to thoſe 

at the helm, had they not made bad uſe of their 

power, as is too commonly done by thofe who are 

in the like ſtation. But the authority uſurped by 

the Queen, and the duke of Soinerſet, was not 

what alone diſguſted the Engliſh. When they 

conſidered, that all the conqueſts of Henry V, and 


even Guienne it ſelf, which, for three hundred 


ry . „ * 


John, duke of Lancaſter. 
+ Lionel, duke of Clarence. 


i | years 


* 0 N i . — . Wim 1 7 
The war in France, which had continued full thir- H z x. VI. 
ty-cight years, being ended, the remaining events AN* 1453. 


A a 
} * The civil w. 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York ; the frlt of Th car 


King; but it was only to free bimſelt from the dan- = rt pe 
ger whereinto he had been thrown by his impradence. 


of Lancaſter was on the throne, the parlianent, as , 


per. It was now more than fifty years ſince the Difficulties of 
houſe of Lancaſter had poſſeſſed the crown, by the the duke of 
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The earls of 
Saliſbury 

and Warwick 
chief friends 
of the duke 
of York. 
Hall. 


_ ark conſults 


s friends. 


years, had been under the dominion of England, 
were loſt in a very ſhort ſpace of time, they could 
not forbear laying the fault on thoſe who go- 
verned in the King's name. Normandy had been 
ſnatched from England in only two campains, un- 
der the duke of Somerſct's regency, while he was 
actually on the ſpot to defend it. He was likewiſe 
accuſed of having been too precipitate in ſurren- 
dering Caen. On the other hand, it was conſidered, 
that during the duke of Gloceſter's regency the at- 
fairs of France were maintained on a tolerable foot- 
ing; and yet, the Queen, to gratify her paſſion, 
had diſpatched that Prince out of the way, in a 
baſe and violent manner, and thereby been the oc- 
caſion of all the ſubſequent loſſes. The King was 
therefore looked on as a Prince incapable of re- 
trieving the nation's honor, and reſtoring the 
affairs of the kingdom to a Mouriſhing ſtate ; the 
Queen, as too well affected to France, and graſp- 
ing at the whole authority in England; and the 
duke of Somerſet as a greedy miniſter, who ſought 
only to inrich himſelf at the public's expenſe. It 
was farther and loudly complained that, to preſerve 
his own authority, the duke confered the moſt emi- 
nent poſts on his creatures, without the leaſt re- 
gard to their merit and capacity. This laſt ar- 
ticle made a decp impreſſion on the minds of the 
people. They could not, without indignation, be- 
hold the council filled with vicious men, and all 
the offices of the kingdom poſſeſſed by perſons of 
no religion or principles. This gave occaſion to 
luſpect, that the Queen's and miniſtry's aim was to 
prevent either religion, honor, virtue, or patrio- 
tilm, from inducing thoſe who were in public im- 
ployments to oppole the abuſes and diſorders 
fpread throughout the realm. This diſpoſition of 
the people gave the duke of York ſo great advan- 
tages, that he thought he ſhould improve them, 
not by acting directly for himſelf, but under color 
of procuring the nation's good, in obliging the 
King to imploy other miniſters. He was very ſen- 
ſible that, if he could remove from the council his 
opponents, and introduce his own creatures, It 
would not be difficult to purſue the execution of his 
deſigns. | 

An undertaking of this nature could not be ac- 
compliſhed without the aſſiſtance of friends; and 
therefore he ingaged in his project diverſe of the 
nobility; ſome under color of turning out the duke 
of Somerſet, who was generally hated and envied; 
others, by diſcove ring to them his moſt ſecret pur- 
poles. Of theſe latter, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were 
the two Nevils, father and fon. The tather, who 
bore the title of earl of Saliſbury, was eminent for 
his virtues and conſummate prudence. His ſon, 


the earl of Warwick, was univerſally eſteemed for 


his valor, and adored by the people tor his ſingular 
atfability and ingaging behavior. He ſo well knew 
how to carry himſelf, that he ſeemed to have ſolely 
in view the welfare and glory of the nation. Hi. 
therto he had affected between the two parties a 
neutrality which, by rendering him agreeable to the 
people, had taken from the miniſters not only all 
pretence of deſtroying him, but even all occaſion 


The duke of I ſuſpecting him. Theſe two peers, with ſome 


others, conſulting with the duke of York, concern- 
ing the means to accompliſh his project, agreed, 
that it was not yet time to diſcover his intention; 
that, on the contrary, he ought to affect extraor- 
dinary ſubmiſſiveneſs to the King, in order to efface 
whatever ill impreſſions his former conduct might 
have made on the people. The franknefs where- 
wi h he had diſbanded his troops, and his new oath 
to the King, were intirely proper to inſtil a belief 
of his having no ill deſign. 

The parliament had been ſummoned to Reading z 
but, n account of the King's relapſe, it was ad- 
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journed to Weſtminſter, for the fourteenth of Fe- Hrx. vi 
bruary. In this interval, the duke of York's pri- Ax 
vate friends, who pretended to be of the court par- 25 
ty, intimated to the Queen and the duke of S0. Advice given 
merſet, that, in the preſent diſpoſition of the peo- dhe Quren ay 
ple, it was to be feared the parliament would come Ake ef 89. 
to reſolutions which would not be to them very a- wo 0 
greeable: that while the King was in health, they ä 
could act in his name, becauſe all orders were ſup- 

poſed to iſſue from him; but that the caſe was dit. 

ferent during his indiſpoſition: that their authority 

being wholly NN on the King's pleaſure, there 

was reaſon to apprehend that, the royal will no 

longer appearing, the parliament would nominate 

other governors: that therefore it was proper to ad- 

mit into the council the duke of York, the two 

Nevils, and ſome others of the moſt popular nobi- 

lity, 1n order to evidence that thoſe who governed 

ought not to ingroſs the whole power. This ad- 

vice was founded on ſuch plauſible reaſons, that the 

Queen and the favorite could not avoid falling into 

the ſnare. In ſhort, the duke of York, the two 

Nevils, and ſome others of their cabal, were made 
members of the council before the parliament's 
meeting. They had no ſooner got admittance, but 

they became ſuperior, inſomuch that they who be- 

fore managed all had no longer the leaſt ſhadow 

of credit. 

The firſt notable ſtep of theſe new counſellors Ay” 1464 
was, even in the Queen's bed-chamber, to arreſt The duke of 
the duke of Somerſet, and ſend him to the tower, Somalet 
Mean while, the parliament was farther prorogued =_ * 
to the fifteenth of March, to give the duke of Hall. 
York and his friends time to concert meaſures with 
the members. Two days betore the parliament The duke of 
met, the council impowered the duke of York to Vork ic made 
hold it in the King's name. In the begining of the 8 1 
ſeſſion, the commons ſent up to the lords a bill of vol. XI. p. 
accuſation againſt the duke of Somerſet, for ſut- 346. 
fering Normandy to be loſt during his regency, Cotton's 
and by his fault. On the ſecond of April, the Abridg. 
great feal was given to the earl of Saliſbury, Next 
day, the parliament appointed the duke of York, 
protector of the realm, defender of the church, 
and the King's firſt counſellor ; with this limita- 
tion, *till young Edward, the King's ſon, was ot 
age to exerciſe that high office. Hence it appears, 
firſt, that it was believed the King's indiſpoſition 
would continue during his whole lite, and. that it 
more affected his intellects than his body: next, 
by reſerving this office for a child of ſix months, 
who was to exerciſe it when of age, the parlia- 
ment ſhewed their intention to preterve intire the 
rights of the houſe of Lancaſter, tho? the duke of 
York was declared protector. Generally, on theſe 
occaſions, there is too much or too little done, and 
from thence ſpring inteſtine diſſenſions. Had the 
parliament openly declared againſt the houſe of 
| Lancaſter, very probable it is that, at ſuch a 
time, it would not have found abundance of adhe- 
rents. On the other hand, if, inſtead of placing 
the duke of York ſo near the throne, care had 
been taken to check his ambition, which was but 
too manifeſt, he doubtleſs would have loſt many 
of his partiſans, and perhaps the civil war, which 
deſolated the kingdom, been avoided : but it is 
extremely difficult, at ſuch junctures, for a parlia- 
ment to act with freedom, and according to rea- 
ſon and equity. | | a 

The duke of York, having all the power in his aid gowerrer 
own hands, removed the duke of Somerſet, who of cms, 
was ſtill in the tower, from the government of ot. p 
Calais, and, by the King's letters-patent, aſſumed 351, 550 
it himſelf. It was univerſally believed, that the ac- 
cuſation againſt the impriſoned duke would be vi- 
gorouſly proſecuted: but, for the whole remainder 


of the year, that affair was ſuffered to lye 9 
and 
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Hr x. VI. and ſeemingly unregarded. Probably, the eviden- 
Av! 1455+ ces againſt him were thought not ſufficient. | 
——— Early in 1455, the King, finding himſelf ſome- 
The King re- what recovered of his long illneſs, the authority 
ſumes his au- confered on the duke of York ceaſed of courſe, 
_” ſince it was wholly founded on the King's inability 
| to manage his own affairs, by reaſon of his indil- 
poſition. The duke of York's matters were not 
ſufficiently ripe to inable him to diſpute with Kin 
Henry the right of reſuming his authority; tho? it 
was in effect only to replace it in the —_ hands. 
The duke of The firſt effect of this change, was the duke of 
comerſet Somerſet's releaſe. On the fifth of February, the 
releaſed. duke of Buckingham, the earl of Wiltſhire, and 
or two knights, offering to be his pledges, their offer 
»q . was accepted, and the governor of the tower was 
15 ordered to releaſe his priſoner. A month after, 
Stow. thoſe lords were diſcharged from their ſureties, 
| without any lawtul reaſon, As the duke was ap- 
prehended by order of council, it was preſumed he 
might be releaſed by the ſame authority : but, 
againſt this preſumption, much was to be alledged. 
The impeachment of the houſe of commons ſince 
intervening, 1t could not be pretended, that the 
King had power to releaſe him before he was le- 
gally acquitted : however, the court had no regard 
to this reaſon; . After the King had reſumed the 
government; the duke of York and his party had 
no longer any credit in the council, where the 
Queen and the duke of Somerſet bore an abſolute 
tway : fo prevalent was the King's bare name to 
The dukes of give a new turn to affairs. Mean while, ſome of 
York and the wiſeſt pccrs, dreading the ill conſequences of the 
Somerſet refer quarrel between the two dukes, indeavored to re- 
tele _ concile them. It was the intereſt of both to make 
min appear, that they acted not from ambitious mo- 
dym. Fed. tives; for their aim was to gain the people. Where- 
Val. XI. p. fore they mutually agreed to chuſe arbitrators, and 
763. ſubmit to their deciſion, under penalty for him who 
refuſed paying to his antagoniſt twenty thou- 
ſand marks: but it was on condition, that the ſen- 
tence of the arbitrators ſhould be pronounced be- 
fore the tweiiii-th of the inſuing June. 
The duke of W hile people were in expectation of this ſentence, 
York remov- the duke of Somerſet repreſented to the King, that 
el from the he was removed from the government of Calais on 
government * . 
of Calais, à bare accuſation which was never determined; and 
March. it was not juſt his adverſary ſhould remain cloathed 
Hall. with his Fi oils, ſince their difference was yet unde- 
Biondi. Cided. n this remonſtrance, the King took 
| from the duke of York, that government which 
he had confered on him for ſeven years: then, un- 
der color of obſerving a perfect neutrality between 


thoſe competitors, he declared himſelf governor of 
m. Fœd. Calais. 
Vol. XI. p- 


affront, withdrew from court, where he found his 
affairs began to be in a very unpromiſing ſituation. 


He retires He retired into Wales, not only to ſcreen him- 


into Wales, 


— * ces, and he inabled to attack his adverſaries. He 


Hall. was very ſenſible that the Queen and the duke of 
Somerſet, being abſolute maſters of the King's 
perſon, had an advantage whereof force alone 
could deprive them : and therefore, without farther 
conſideration, he reſolved to take arms. The 


court's proceedings in releaſing the duke of Somer- 


ſet, without giving the nation any ſatisfaction, 
made him imagine he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported 
Hall. whenever he came to uſe that pretence. He was 


Hollingſh, not deceived in his expectations. In a ſhort ſpace, 
Wow. | 
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n the act, whereby the duke of York | 
30 was removed, it was ſaid to be done at the duke's 
4 own requeſt : but the duke, taking it as a hemous | 


ſelf from all attempts, but with deſign to levy for- 


| he ſaw himſelf maſter of a numerous army, HEN. VI. 
and in condition to make head againſt the King, An? 1455. 
who had likewiſe 1 * himſelf, and was march- a 
ing directly towards him to give him battle. The 

two armies met near St. Albans, on a level ground, 

where nothing obſtructed their ingaging. The 

duke of York, to ſhow he had taken arms ſolely 
for the public's good, offered the King to diſmils 
his troops, if the duke of Somerſet was delivered 
up to juſtice, to be condemned if guilty, or ac- 

uitted if innocent; but the. court, being very ſen- 

ible that all this was no other than a vain pretext, 
and that the quarrel muſt, ſooner or later, be de- 
cided by arms, rejected the offer, and the battle 
was fought on the thirty-firſt of May. * | 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded the duke The firſt . 

of York's van, expecting this anfwer, attacked the m_ of St. 
King's army, while the court was waiting for new 114. 
propoſals from the male- contents. This attack, Stow. 
which was as vigorous as ſudden, put the royal Hollingſh. 
army into fuch diforder that it was not in the duke 
of Somerſet's power to repair it. At the ſame time, The King's 
the duke of York improving this alvantage, ad- army is de- 
vanced likewiſe from his quarter, not ivy the _ _ 
enemies time to recover themſelves. He pfeſſed gomeriet 
them ſo briſkly, that, in a very few moments, the fin. 
royal army was defeated, with loſs ot five thou- Stow. 
land men Þ, without making any conſidcrable re- 
ſiſtance. The duke of Somerſet was Killed on the 
ſpot, with the earl of Northumberland, the carl of 
Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Buckingham, 
the lord Clifford, and ſeveral other nobles and of- 
ficers of note, all firmly attached to the houſe of 
Lancaſter. The duke of Buckingham, receiving 
a wound, retired out of the battle, and, by his re- 
treat, compleated the diſorder among the King's 


"= 
| Meantime, the King, who was wounded in the The King 


neck with an arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the falls into the 
rout of His army, retired to a little h6uſe, which hands - — 
was money inveſted. The duke of York, hav- _ gy : 
ing thereof notice, poſted thither with the earl of him very re- 
Saliſbury, and preſenting themſelves before him on ſpectfuliy. 
their knees, told him, that ſince the public enemy Stow. 

was dead, his Majeſty ſaw none there but petſons — 
ready to obey him in whatever he ſhould pleaſe to * 
command them. The King, upon theſe words, 


recovering a little from his fright cauſed by the 


duke's approach, intreated him, tor God's ſake, to 


put a ſtop to the laughter, aſſuring him, he was 
ready to give him all the ſatisfaction he could rea- 
ſonably deſire. Hereupon the duke inſtantly cauſed 
a retreat to be ſounded, and proclaimed throughout 
the army, that no more blood ſhould be ſhed. He 
then conducted the King to St. Albans, whence 
they feturned to London. 

Soon after, Henry cahed a parliament, which The parſia 
met in July, The King being then relapſed, the ment meets. 
duke of York was commiſſioned to hold it in his Cotton's A- 
name. The parliament, which, at ſuch a juncture, Ha 1 
could ſcarce be compoſed of any but the duke of Stow. 
Vork's partiſans, made the following declaration: 

« That the government had been ill- managed by and condemns 
«© the Queen, and the duke of Somerſet, who had the Queen's 
<« abuſed the King's goodneſs and confidence: that and Somer- 
ce the late duke of Gloceſter had been unjuſtly ac- {'s mange. 
« cuſed: that all the alienations of the crown-lands ou Be : oF 
«© made ſince the firſt year of the pteſent reign, of Vork. 

« ſhould be revoked : that the duke of York, the 

« earls'of Saliſbury and Warwick, ot any who had 

e liſted under their banners, were not guilty of 


<« rebellion in taking arms againſt the King, ſince 


All or moſt of our hiſtorians ſay on the twenty- third. 


Ps Y 


— ——— 


+ Stow (fol. 400) ſays ſo: whereas Hall (fol. 168.) ſays more than 8000. But Hollingſhead (p. 1288) and with great pro- 


bability, thinks it ſhould be only 800. Stow (as above) ſays 600 fell on * duke of York's fide. 
TY | 
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Ilex. VI. << it was neceſſary to free his perſon from captivity 4 
AN” 1455. © that, on the contrary, the blame was to be laid 
W—yY=— < on the duke of Somerſet and his adherents, who 


concealed from the King the duke of York's 
letter, which might have prevented theſe diſ- 
The Kirg is © orders.” Then, the parliament intreated the 
petitioned to K ig to nominate a protector, becauſe of his indiſ- 
name a pro- poſition, which prevented his attending to the pub- 
mad lic affairs. This requeſt was repeated ſeveral times 
without the King's returning any anſwer : not that 
he had reſolved to reject it. He was no more at 
liberty to follow his own counſels than when he was 
un ler the guardianſhip of the Queen, and the duke 
of Somerſet : but the duke of York was deſirous 
The parlia- this nomination ſhould not appear forced. At 
ment is pro- length, the parliament being prorogued to the 
rogued. tweltth of November, the King, on that very day, 


The King ſigned a patent, wherein he ſaid ; That having been 
makes the frequently petitioned by his parliament to nominate 
duke of York a protector, he appointed the duke of York for 
1 | chat important imploy, till he ſhould be removed 
Vat. XI. p. by the parliament, or the young prince of Wales 
369, 370. capable af officiating. Then, after a month's ſeſ- 
| ſion, the parliament was prorogued to the four- 
teenth of January. | 
Ax' 1456. While the duke of York thus injoyed the advan- 


brojectagainſt tage he had gained upon his enemies, theſe were 
——" of not idle. The Queen, who knew his deſigns, was 
Hall. too much concerned, as well for her own as the 
King's and her ſon's ſake, not to aim at diſappointing 
them. Henry duke ot Somerſet, ſon of him {lain 
at St. Albans, and the duke of Buckingham, were 
equally defirous of revenging, the one his ſon's, 
the other his father's death. In fine, all the Princes 
and lords allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, or at- 
tached to its intereſt, ſeeing the duke of York 
taking large ſt-ps towards the throne, were pre- 
pared to imploy their utmoſt efforts to obſtruct his 
His uncon - Progreſs. Mean while, the duke of York lived in 
cernedneſs a ſecurity which aſtoniſhed his very enemies. He 
prejudicial to foreſaw it would be extremely dangerous openly 
his affairs. to aſpire to a crown which had been fifty-ſix years 


in the houſe of Lancaſter : wherefore he choſe to 


wait, till time ſhould produce a favorable oppor- 

tunity to proſecute his right. Above all things, he 
- wanted to gain the people's affection, without which 
he was ſatisfied all his indeavors would be fruitlets. 
To demonſtrate therefore, that he was not ſwaycc 
by paſſion or intereſt, he left the King ard Queen 
at full liberty. He imagined, it was not in their 
power to deprive him of the protectorſhip, which, 
according to his patent, he was to injoy till r:move | 
by the parliament : but he had to deal with a Queer: 
able and enterpriſing, one not to be diſcouraged at 
what obſtacles ſhe might meet in her way. 

The King being recovered, the duke of York's 
enemies reſolved to improve this juncture, to diveſt 
him of his dignity of protector, which gave him 
ſo great a power. It would have been eaſy for him 
to foreſee, the pretence of the King's recovery 
might be uſed, as it was once before, had he not 
been blinded by the clauſe in his patent. But this 
clauſe, whereon he ſo relied, was a weak fence 
againſt the attempts of his enemies. The parlia- 
ment being re- aſſembled, the King went in perſon 
and declared, „ That being, by God's grace, in 
«© good health, and able to reſume the reins of the 
« government, he did not think the kingdom any 
longer wanted a protector.” Then he deſired 
the parliament to conſent, that the duke of York 
might be diſmiſſed from that office. Whether the 


* 


The King re- 


covers. 


The duke of 
York is diſ- 
miſſed from 
e proteQtor- 
ſhip. 

Feb. 25. 


i 


| knowledge, it was immediately reſolved, to com- 
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parliament thought the King's demand reaſonable, H x 1; 
or the members had been gained without the duke's Ay? , 


VI, 
1450, 
ply with the King's deſire. The fame day the 5 
King ſent the duke an order to reſign the office of Vol. X1 | 
protector. "RG 
This was as a thunder-bolt to the duke of York Heu 
and his party, They caſily perceived the combina- 
tion was too ſtrong for them to hope they could 
break it: and therefore, as we fay, making a vir- 
tue of neceſſity, they teigned patiently to ſubmit to 
the King's and the parliaments orders. However, 
under color of having no farther buſineſs at court, 
they retired into the country. But the duke of 
York and the earls of Salifbury and Warwick kept 
within ſuitable diſtance of each other in Yorkſhire. 
Not long after happened a ſedition at London, Sedition a 
occaſioned by a ſudden quarrel between two men, London. 
one Engliſh, and the other Italian“. The mob Hall. 
riſing in favor of the Engliſhman, the King im- 2 
powered the dukes of Exeter and Buckingham to Ph 
e juridically againſt the guilty; but the popu- 
ace would not ſuffer them to execute their com- 
miſſion. The Queen ſuſpecting this tumult to be The Olen 
raiſed by the duke of York's adherents, and not takes the 
thinking the King ſafe at London, conveyed him to King into 
Coventry, under color of changing air: but, be- "oo 
ſide this, ſhe had another motive of no leſs impor- Hat. 
tance ; and that was, to inſnare at once the duke of Stow. 
York, and the two earls his friends, who were all 
three retired into the north. She was informed, She tries to 
that, tho' they was ſeparated in appearance, they &awthethre 
had, on diverſe pretences, frequent conterences, confederat 
whereat. ſeveral other lords of their party were pre- Pim fer 
ſent. As ſhe could not doubt it was to concert Vol. XI. 
meaſures againſt the King, ſhe helieved ſhe ſhould p. 401. 
have them 1n her power, it ſhe could draw them 
to Coventry, waere they would not find the ſame 
protection as at London. To that end, ſhe ſent They are lle 
them letters under the King's own hand, requiring tobeinſnarel, 
their preſence at court, Where their advice was _—_— 
wanted in an affair of the utmoſt importance. 1 
The duke of York had not yet done any thing 
openly, which ſhewed that he aſpired to the crown, 
This was a ſecret between him and his principal 
friends. It is very true, the court was perſuaded 
of it, but it was not poflible to convict him. Hi- 
cherto he had varniſhed his actions with the ſpe- 
cious pretext of public good, and for that very rea- 
ſon was formidable to the court. But tho' it was 
not eaſy to condemn him legally, he could not be 
ignorant there were ſpeedier and more certain ways 
to get rid of him, and that his adverſaries were not 
over- ſcrupulous. Beſide, tho? he had artfully con- 
ccaled his deſigns from the people, he could not think 
of deceiving the Queen, who was too much con- 
cerned not to diſcover them. Notwithſtanding theſe 
conſiderations which ought to have rendered diffident 
thoſe three noblemen, who had received the King's 
letters, they reſolved to go to him. They flatter- 
ed themſelves, that Henry, being at length ſenſible 
of the miſmanagement of the Queen and miniſtry, 
required their aſſiſtance in maki:g ſome alterations 


thdrays 
fr om Court, 


Ib. p. 388. 


0- 
at court. But as they were on the road to Coven- 333 
try, their private emiſſaries undeceived them, by (cc, de. 


warning them of their danger. This advice cauſing fgns, they 
them to take other meaſures, they thought proper retire. 
to ſeparate, The duke of York withdrew to his Hal. 
caſtle of Wigmore, in the Marches of Wales; and Sto. 


the earl of Shrewsbury to his ſeat in Yorkſhire ; 
as for the earl of Warwick, he went directly to Ca- 


ä — 


* The ground of this quarrel was thus: a certain Engliſh merchant's domeſtic, who had formerly been in Italy, and blamed, 
or puniſhed for wearing a dagger at his girdle, meeting an Italian merchant's ſervant's with one in Cheapſide, queſtioned him 
about it; and words ariſing, the Engliſhman ſnatched the dagger from the Italian, and broke it about his head. Whereupon a 
great tumult inſuing, the mob rifled the houſes of ſeveral Italian merchants ; but three were executed for this riot. Fabian. 
Stow. p. 401. Hall, fol. 169, 170. M. Rapin calls them both merchants. | 


$ At Middleham. 
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eu. VI. lais, of which he was made governor after the bat. 
A 1456. tle of St. Albans. The Queen was extremely vexed 
us this diſappointment ; but her comfort was, ſhe 
3 had ſeparated the three lords, and fo rendered them 
leſs formidable. | | 
A 1457. The fears and jealouſies of both parties were,during 
The French the year 1457, ſomewhat interrupted by foreign at- 
race the, fairs. As the Engliſh had formerly improved the 
land. 


Hall, kingdom, Charles VII thought he ſhould not neglect 
p. Daniel. court ſeemed to offer him. For that purpoſe, he 
repared two fleets, which were to invade England 
in two different quarters. The firſt, ' failing to th. 
Downs, plundered the town of Sandwich“. The 
other ſerved in the fame manner a ſmall town in 
Cornwal : but this was all they did worth remark 
ing. Probably, they were too ill provided to ven- 
ture on more important attempts: wherefore it was 
properly but a kind of bravado, to inſult the En- 
gliſh in their own country, aſter their expulſion out 
of France. . | 
The Scots in- About the ſame time the Scots made likewiſe an 
ade the nor- jnroad into the northern countries, and carried off 
— l ſome booty. Indeed there was a truce, concluded 
Vel. XI. p. in 1453, between England and Scotland, till the 
377. twenty-firſt of May this year, on condition, that 
when this term was expired, which-ever of the two 
Kings intended to renew the war, he ſhould givc 
the other one hundred and eighty days notice. But 
ſo many outrages had been committed on both ſides, 
that neither party thought themſelves obliged to 
obſerve the treaty. The very laſt year, the two 


p. 383. 


Truce renew. haughtineſs and contempt. 
ed with Scot- 


land, 
p. 389, 407. 


However, whether the 

Scots intended only to revenge a particular in- 

jury, or for ſome other reaſon, the truce was renew- 

ed from the ſixth of July this year, to that day 

in the ſame month, 1459, and afterwards prolong- 
ed to the ſixth of July 1463. | 

; Axv' 1438. The affairs with the foreign enemies being end- 

The two par- ed, domeſtic quarrels were on the point of being 

tics are out- revived, had not ſome peaceful perſons uſed thei 

_ recon indeavors to prevent the fatal conſequences of theſe 

| diviſions, It was eaſy to fee that the two parties, 

in deciding their quarrel by arms, could not but ruin 

the kingdom, and finally occaſion ſome melan- 

choly revolution. Neither party was ſo fuperior is 

to promiſe themſelves certain victory. Succeſs de- 

pended on the events of war, too doubtful for ei- 

ther to found any reaſonable hopes upon. The duke 


of York was ſenſible, it was no caly afſair forcibly 


to diſpoſſeſs a King who had been on the throac 
thirty-five years. The truth is, Henry was little 
eſteemed by his ſubjects, on account of his incapaci- 
ty ; but he gained their affection by his innocent 
life, and good intentions, tho' ill-ſupported by his 
ſlender abilities. 
new duke of Somerſet (who held the late duke his 
father's poſt) the reſt of the miniſtry, and the whole 
houſe of Lancaſter, were in a very tottering ſituation. 


Hall. The French and Scots took advantage of theſe quar- 
rels to invade the kingdom, and all the miſcarr iages 
1 n0- were laid at the doors of thoſe who governed in the 
. ; King's name, The court plaialy faw the duke of 
e- 
pe Yor 


uſed this pretence to ſtir up the * againſt 
them. Tho? hitherto he had not made all the pro- 
eſs he could have wiſhed, he however found him- 
If able very ſoon to make one abundantly morc 
conſiderable. Theſe reaſons, added to the King's 


Kings had ſent each other abulive letters, full ol 


On the other hand, the Queen, the 
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| inſtances to adjuſt theſe diſferences, at length mov- xx. VI. 


ed the Que n and the duke of Somerſet, to fend the An? 1458. 

duke of York offers of a ſincere reconciliation. 

This firſt ſtep being taken, the King deſired the Hall. 

duke of York and his friends to repair to London, I Hine 
> Hollingthed, 

4 place by them unſuſpected, in order to labor for 

this accommodation. He wrote to them with his 


WTR... own hand, ſwearing on his ſalvation, that he would 
coats of Eng- 1;Fenfions in France, to make conqueſt upon that |, 


do them no injury, and that his intentions were ut- 


| lect | terly devoid of all diſſimulation. 
dow. the advantages which the quarrels of the Engliſh | 


Such an invitation could not be rejected, with- 


out openly Aeclaring himſelf, which the tuke of 


York was willing to avoid: wheretore the grandees 
his adherents determined on accepting it: not but 
they had a jcalouſy of the Queen, who, on he: part, 
ad as little confidence in them; perhaps they were 
equally in the right. Very likely, each pirty hop- 
ed to reap ſome advantage from rhis procedure, 
without inten ſing however to alter their firſt pro- 
jects. Mean while, to remove all fears, it was Hall. 
agreed, that both parties might be attended with a 
certain number of armed ſollowers: nay, the King 
Zave permiſſion to the earl of Warwick, who 
was to come from Calais, to bring Wi:'t kim twen- 
:y-four foreigners, beſide Engliſh F. 
All matters being thus ſettled, the lords of both 
parties came to London in January; but the carl 
of Warwick arrived not till February. They were Hollingſh, 
lo'g:4d in two different quarters, to avor] the diſor- Hall. 
ders which their being together might occaſion, . 
The mayor of London rode every night round 
the city with his militia, to the number of ten 
thouſanl., The King and Queen entered the city 
the twenty-ſeventh of March, and lodged in the 
biſhop's palace, at an equal diſtance from both 
parties. 
Mediators being, choſen with unanimous conſent, 
ſuch was the diſpoſition of boch ſides, that, on the 
third of April, a reconciliation was made to the 
common ſatisfaction of the King, Queen, the par— | 
Lies concerned, and the whole kingdom. The ſub- Hollingtts 
ſtance of the agreement was, that, all animoſity Stow. 
veing laid aſide, the lords ſhould live together in 
peace and concord, and in perfect obedience to the 
King's commands. But to avoid all occaſion of The duke of 
omplaint, it was agreed, that the Juke of York, York and 
the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, with ſome his friends 
others of that parry, ſhould be admitted 1:to the CHIN 
:ouncil, Then the fifth of April was ap- eil. — 
»ointed for a public thankigiving-day, for this re- Solemn pro- 
-onciliation, by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's ceſſion. 
cathedral. The King and Queen, and all the Hall. 
lords were preſent, and walked two and two, one 1 
of each party, in token of a perfect union. The 1 
luke of York led the Queen, who publicly gave 
im marks of confidence ad eſteem, 1 
However it appcared ſoon after, that this confi- The duke of 
lence, of which ſo great ſhew was made on both York and his 
ſides, was far from being reſtored. 


- 


The duke of ere 
York and his two principal friends, always appre- 5 
hending ſome treachery from their reconciled ene- 
mies, withdrew from court on ſeveral pretexts. 

The duke and the earl of Saliſbury went to York, 

and the earl of Warwick to his government of Ca- 
lais. The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay, this carl, being The earl of 
Admiral of the channel, fitted out fourteen ſhips to Warwick 
give chace to ſome Spaniſh corſairs who infeſted the _ 1 
narrow ſeas, and meeting them, ſulk ſeveral, and * 2 5 
brought ſix to Calais; but probably they were mi- 9 


ſtaken, ſince Rymer's Fœdera gives quite another 


' 
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* P. Daniel, (Vol. VI. p. 392) ſays they landed, with four thouſand men on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt. 
F 


oy. | | 8 8 
$ 1 with him fix hundred men in red coats, imbroidered with white ragged ſtaves, before and behind. Thee earl, 
of Saliſbury brought five hundred. The duke of York four hundred. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter eight hundred. Tha 


earl of Northumberland, the lords Egrefhont and Clifford fifteen hundred, Stow, p. 403: 
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Hex. VI. 
N' 1458. 
— —mnnd 


He comes to 
Fngland to 
juſtify himſelf. 


He takes 
meaſures with 
his father and 
the duke of 
York ; 


idea of this affair. It is true, we there find com- 
plaints, from the republics of Genoa and Lubeck, 
to the King, againſt the earl of Warwick; and 
that the King appointed commiſſioners to take in- 
formations : but in this commiſſion there is no men- 
tion of Spaniſh ſhips : it even appears, that this in- 
gagement was occaſioned by an accidental quarrel 
between the ſhips of Genoa and Lubeck, and thoſe 
which were conveying the earl of Warwick with his 
retinue to Calais. This does not ſhew they were 
pirates, or that the earl of Warwick attacked them 
deſignedly. Howſoever the buſineſs was, on this 
complaint he was obliged to return home to anſwer 
as himſelt, and remained fix or ſeven weeks in Eng- 
and, | | 
During the earPs ſtay at London, it happened 
one day, while he was at the council, a ſervant of 
his quarrelled with and wounded one of the King's 
domeſtics: whereupon the reſt of the court me- 
nials armed themſelves, ſome with ſwords, others, 
with clubs and ſuch weapons, ran to revenge their 
comrade. As they could not meet with him who 
did the fact, they fell on the reſt of the earl of 
Warwick's retinue. In ſhort, they even aſſaulted 
his perſon, as he was coming, out of the council to 
go to his barge, which waited for him on the 
Thames. The aſſault was fo violent, that with 
the utmoſt difficulty he eſcaped to his barge, after 
ſeeing ſeveral of his people killed on the ſpot. He 
doubted not this to be a contrivance of the Queen 
to deſtroy him, without appearing to be concerned. 
He was confirmed in his opinion, when he heard 
the King had ordered him to be arreſted and ſent to 
the tower. He had notice time enough to diſap- 
point thoſe who were ſent to ſeize him. It 1s very 
difficult to decide, whether the Queen contrived the 
quarrel to diſpatch him, or whether it happened by 
accident. However this be, the order to appre- 
hend him, tho' he himſelf had reaſon to complain, 
made him ſenſible, that he could not better ſecure 
himſelf from the machinations of his adverſaries, 
than by attacking them with open violence. With 
a mind full of reſentment at this affront, he repair- 
ed to his father, the earl of Saliſbury ; and, with- 
out delay, they both went to the duke of York, to 
conſult what was to be done in this juncture. From 
what had lately paſſed, they concluded the reconcilia- 
tion at London was only a ſnare to ſurpriſe them 


the more eaſily, and deſtroy them one after the other. 


And returns 
to Calais. 
Hall. 


Ax“ 1459. 
The earl of 
Saliſbury 
marches to- 
w:rds London 
with an army. 
"4 lic lord 
Audley is ſent 
againſt him. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollinghh. 


The battle of 
Blore- Heath. 
Audley is 
ſlain. 


Perhaps they were not ſorry for having this excuſe 
to jultity their reſolution of acting openly, as not 
daring any longer to rely on court-promiſes. A- 
greeably to this determination, the earl of War- 
wick ſpeedily returned to Calais to ſecure that place, 
not doubting but the court intended to deprive him 
of his government. 

Mean, while, the duke of York and the earl of 
Saliſbury took meaſures to execute their projects. 
They agreed, that, while the duke was levying an 
army in Wales, the earl ſhould advance towards 
London at the head of five or fix thouſand men *, 
and openly demand ſatisfaction for the injury done 
to his fon. As this deſign could not be executed 
without the Queen's knowledge, the lord Audley 
was commiſſioned to raiſe troops, and oppoſe the 
earl of Saliſbury. Audley made ſuch diſpatch that, 
in a very ſhort time, he was at the head of ten 
thouſand men, and in condition to march towards 
Lancaſhire, thro' which the earl of Saliſbury was to 
paſs : but he found the earl was already advanced 
as far as Shropſhire, where the two armies met. 
The carl of Saliſbury, tho' but half as ſtrong. as the 


r 5 


ey 
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enemy, thought not proper to retreat, but reſolved 53 
to make uſe of ſtratagem to obtain a victory, which A VL 
otherwiſe he could not expect. Audley being in- 1659 
camped on Blore-Heath near a little river, Saliſbu- OY 
ry poſted himſelf on the other ſide, as if he intended 

to guard the paſs, and prevent his being attacked. 

Then ſuddenly feigning a fear, he retired in the 

night, marching in ſuch manner as at day-break his 

enemies could ſtill ſee the rear of his army. This 

retreat, which ſeemed to be with precipitation, in- 

ſpiring the royaliſts with ardor, they began to paſs 

the river in diſorder, imagining they had nothing to 

do but to purſue the flying enemy. But while they 

were in this confuſion, ſome being over the river, 

others in the water, and others _ to paſs, the earl 

of Saliſbury returned and fell upon the troops already 

over, who had ſcarce time to draw up. However, 

the conflict held four or five hours, becauſe the King's 

troops were ſupported by thoſe who were continually 
paſſing. But as this could not be done without diſ- Hay. 
order, the royal army was at length put to rout with Hellingy 
the loſs of two thouſand four hundred men. Audley 

himſelf was ＋ = all the principal _ 

The earl of Saliſbury having thus o a paſ- ganu;. 
ſage, joined the duke 2. York, whs wes raiſing Yeh . 
troops in Wales. It would have been too dange - The cour 
rous to purſue his march towards London, becauſe be nam. 
the court had already got together a very conſide- 
derable body of troops at Coventry, The Queen, 
who ſtill commanded in the King's name, uſed all 
poſſible indeavors to have a powerful army. She 
plainly ſaw there was nothing to be done without a 
great ſuperiority. On the other hand, the duke The due of 
of York and the earl of Saliſbury were no leſs in- Vork likeniſ 
tent on procuring all poſſible aſſiſtance, in order to Prepares. 
withſtand the forces which were preparing againſt 
them. They ſent the earl of Warwick notice, that The earl of 
it would be very neceſſary he ſhould join them, Warwick 
and try to b. ing them ſome troops. Upon this ad. Joins the duke 
vice, Warwick left Calais under the government of: = 
his uncle the lord Falconbridge , and took with Stow. 
him part of the gariſon, ot which he gave the Hollirgh. 
command to fir Andrew Trollop, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf in the French wars. 

It was ſeven months after the battle of Blore- The king 
Heath, before the two parties had drawn all their marches to- 
forces together. October was come, and no moti- wards the 
on yet made on cither ſide, At length the King 1 
departed from Coventry, where he had aſſembled * * 
his troops, and marched towards Wales in queſt of 
the male- contents, who were incamped near Lud- 
low. Arriving at Gloceſter $, he made a halt, and He offen 
ſent an offer of pardon to the rebels, if they would quit = wa 
their arms and diſperſe. Their reply was, “ That they They demand 
could not any longer rely on ſuch P omiſes, ſecurity. 

which were intended only to ſurpriſe them, as Hollingh. 
was viſible in what had happened at London to Stow. 
the ear] of Warwick: that nevertheleſs, they 
were ready to ſubmit to the King, it fome ex- ; 

« pedient could be found for their ſatery.” Upon Tho * + 
this anſwer, the King ordered his army to advance. t hone 
At the ſame time, he gave the duke of Somerſet a of Calais. 
patent to be governor of Calais, inſtead of the earl Rym. Fed. 
of Warwick: but it was eaſier to give the duke Vol. XI. p. 
this 5 in parchment, than to put him in 43% 439 
poſſeſſion. 


The King having advanced with deſign to give Lete of the 


g - le. content 
battle, the Lorkiſts ſent him a very ſubmiſſive let- — King. 
ter, intreating him to conſider; That they Hollingſt. 


% had taken arms only in their own defenſe, againſt Stow- 


cc 
Indo 
cc 
4 


A 


þs the attempts of their enemies : that this inten- 
<« tion appeared in their keeping themſelves in a 


— 


* Hall (fol. 173) Stow (p. 404) and Hollinſhead (p. 1294) ſay tour or five thouſand. 


+ William Nevil. 
y} Worceſter. Hollingſihead, p. 1296. Stow, p. 405, 
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Ur. VI.“ corner of the Kingdom, without undertaking any 
An? 1459. *© thing, being determined not to proceed to hoſti- 
«« lities except they were forced: that they deſired 
© only the redreſs of grievances introduced into 
« the government, to the great oppreſſion of the 
& people, by the fault of the miniſtry : beſeeching 
& the King, to look on them as loyal ſubjects, who 
«© had not formed any deſign againſt his perſon, and 
« to reſtore them to favor.” 
They are de- This letter gave a turn quite contrary to what 
ferted by cheir they expected. Their enemies, not doubting but 
cops a. theſe words procceded from fear, advanced with- 
Hlellnnen. in half a mile of them, with a reſolution to 
give them battle on the day following. At the ſame 
time, they found means to diſperſe in the enemy's 
camp the King's proclamation, offering pardon to 
all the adherents of the rebellious lords, provided 
they would lay down their arms. This proclama- 
tion had a ſurpriſing effect. The duke of York's 
troops, imagining the King offered a pardon by rea- 
ſon of the ſuperiority of his torces, and that there was 
no time to be loft from taking the benefit of it, im- 
Hall. mediately began to diſband. Sir Andrew Trollop, 


| Stow. who commanded the detachment of the gariſon of 


Hollingh. Calais, put the whole army in diſorder, by with- 


drawing that night to the royal camp, with the 
troops under his command. This deſertion, which 
increaſed every moment, threw the leaders into ſo 
terrible a conſternation, that, apprehe::ſtve of being 
delivered up at day-break to the King, they cholc 
The duke of to fave themſelves by flight. The duke of York, 
York flies in- taking with him the earl of Rutland this ſecond for, 


to Ireland. imbarked for Ireland. The earl of Warwick fl: 
Ager * towards Calais, and the earl of Saliſbury ſpeedily 


Gas. Hiall. followed him, with the carl of March, the duke of 
York's eldeſt ſon; which young Prince was then 
aged nineteen. The generals being withdrawn, the 
reſt of the officers and foldicrs thus abandoned were 
reduced to implore mercy of the King, who was 

pleaſed to pardon all, except a few who, for ex- 

_ ample ſake, were executed. 

The duke of The parliament, being aſſembled in December, 

York and his Qeclared the duke of York and his adherents guilty of 

Adherents are high-treaſon. Their eſtates were confiſcated, and 


N they and their poſterity pronounced incapable of in- 

Abridg. heriting, to the fourth generation. We fee here a 

Follingh. remarkable inſtance of the variableneſs of parlia. 

ww ments, according as affairs change countenance. I 
ſhall, in the ſequel, often have occaſion to take 
notice of the hke inſtances. 

The duke of The parliament being broke up, the duke of 


bemeret is Somerſet imbarked with a body of troops, in or- 
N at der to take poſſeſſion of the government of Calais; 
Hall. but the gariſon firing on him, he was obliged to 


Hollingh. land elſcwhere, and retire to Guiſnes, whence he 
made frequent incurſions about Calais : but thoſc 
ſufficed not to render him maſter of ſuch a fortreſs. 

u 1460. The Queen, finding the earl of Warwick would 


lle Queen not be deprived of his government, fitted out a 
ſends him ſup- fleet to tranſport ſuccors to the duke of Somerſet. 
pics, which This fleet, well provided with all requiſites, lay at 
are carried off . ea 'F , Th 

0 Calis Sandwich, waiting for a fair wind. e earl of 
Hal. Warwick, having thereof intelligence, privately 


Hollingh, diſpatched away a body of troops from Calais, un 
11 Fed. der command of fir John Dinham, who, arriving 
= XI. p. at Sandwich, about break of day, ſurpriſed moſt ot 
- the officers in their beds. As ſoon as he had them 
in his power, he found means to gain the ſoldiers 
and mariners, and carried the King's ſhips to Ca- 
lais. 
e 3 The earl of Warwick made uſe of theſe ſhips to 
Yor convoy him into Ireland, where he went to concert 
Hall. meaſures with the duke of York, for thew common 
Rm. Fad, defenſe. Having been about a month on this 


= XI. p. voyage, he met in his return the duke of Exeter “, 
49. 


1 2 * 


admiral of England, who waited to take him in | 
his paſſage : but ſo little diſpoſed were thoſ: in the 455 49 5 
royal navy to fight againſt him, that the duke of & 
Exeter, fearing ſome diſgrace, thought not proper 

to attack him. 


F 42 4 * and miniſters doubted not that the The Court re- 
uke of York's and earl of Warwick's interview ſolves to he rid 
would produce a freſh rebellion. For this reaſon, of theYorkilts 
at a council held on that occaſion, it was reſolved, we 


Rym. H 
that ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made in all the counties Vel. xl. p. 


and towns of the kingdom, tor the duke of York's 445. 
partiſans, and that ſuch as moſt favored him, and 
were belt able to ſerve him, ſhould be diſpatched; 
It was not | pipes but this method would effectu- 
ally put a ſtop to his.ambitious purſuits. Anſwer- 
ably to this determination, James Butler earl of A commiſſion 
Wiltſhire, and the lord Scales, were impowered to ©? that pur. 
inquire out thoſe who bore arms for the male- Re, 
contents in the late rebellion, and to puniſh them * 
according to law. Theſe two lords began to ex- 
ecute their commiſſion, in ſome of the towns which 
had moſt openly declared for the duke of Vork, 
and ſentenced to death diverſe perſons. Of all the 
counties throughout the realm, none had more 
reaſon to dread the court's reſentment than Kent. 
On all occaſions that couity had expreſſed a very 
itroag attachment to the duke of Yo:k, and what 
was done there in {vor of Cade was not yet forgot: 
inſomuch that the inhabitants of Kent perceiving, Kent alarmed 
by what was practiſcd in other places, that their at it. 
ruin was unavoidable, began early to think of Stow. 
means to prevent it. To that end, they notified and invites | 
to the lords at Calais, that it they would make a over the lords | 
deſcent in their county, they ſhould be received with at Calais. 
open arms, all the inhabitants being ready diſpoſed 
to hazard with them both lite and fortune: 

This overture was very agreeable to the lords. They fend 
However, not to imbark raſhly in this affair, they Falconbridge 
ſent the lord Falconbridge to take aſſurances of the 3c 

i | x ; ollingſh. 

ſincerity of thoſe people. Falconbridge meeting at Stow. 
ſea with ſir Simon Montfort, who was appointed 
to guard the coaſts, attacked him, and taking him 
with many other officers priſoners, ſent them all to 
Calais. At their arrival, the earl of March or- 
dered Montfort, with twelve of his Captains, to be 
beheaded, by way of retaliation for his father's par- 
 cifans who had been executed in England. Thefe 
are crueltics in a manner unayoidable in molt civil 
wars. 

Falconbridge, being come to Sandwich, found the who ſends 
inhahitants of that place and of the whole county them notice 
of Kent, ſo well- affected to the lords, that he how the pes. 
wrote over to Calais, That no time was to be Ple * af- 
« loſt; that the county of Kent was on the point of Hollio n. 
being ruined, if not ſpeedily relieved; and that, 
in the terror people were under, it was not to be 
doubted that ſeveral other counties as well as 
Kent would riſe againſt the court, if they could 
hope to be ſupported.” This juncture appear- 
ing very favourable, the Jords at Calais determined 
on improving it, and took care to inform the duke 
of York, who ſtill remained in Ireland. Before 
they failed, a maniteſto was diſperſed in Kent and The lords 
in the neighboring parts, declaring, That the 3 a ma- 
“ ſole motive of their taking arms, was to free 3 466 
«© the poor people from the 2 they groaned EAT” 
« under, and ſecure their liberties and privileges: 
« adding, that they did not queſtion, but all honeſt 
% Engliſhmen would aſſiſt in the execution of ſo 
good a deſign.” This manifeſto had ſuch effect, 
that the lords arriving at Sandwich with fifteen 
hundred men only, found there a' body of four 
thouſand armed men conducted by the lord Cobham. 
With this reinforcement they began their march 


1460, 


They atrive 
at Sandwich. 


towards London, knowing the citizens were ready 


| 
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Hr x. VI. to receive them: in effect, the gates being opened 
An? 1460. to them, they entcred the city, at the head of torty 
WA thouſand men, their army increaſing to that num- 
Their army ber in ſo ſhort a march. The archbiſhop of Can- 
_— terbury, the biſhops of London, Lincoln, Ely and 
Trey enter Exeter declared for them. 
London. Mean while the Queen, who was at Coventry, 
The Queen fat not idle. She indeavored to prevent the male- 
tries in vain to contents trom entering London, by ſending the 
Fran them. Jord Scales with a ſtout body of forces: but the 
Hollingh. mayor had refuſed to admit him, even before the 
lords arrived. Scales, being thus repulſed, had 
thrown himſclt into the Tower, whence he manaced 
to demoliſh the city with his artillery, if the rebels 
were received: but the citizens were not to be 
terrified with theſe threats, Mean while, the 
King and Quren were, with all poſſible diligence, 
She aſſembles aſſembling their forces at Coventry. As ſoon as 


her lorces at their army was ready to march, they gave the 
Coventry, 


and marches 
towards Lon- 
don. 


Rym. Fel. ing really general, ſince all was done by her orders, 


car] of March, hearing the Qucen was marching 
to JL. ondon, departed thence with tweaty-five 
thouſand men, to give her battle betore ſhe ſhould 
grow ſtronger. He left at London the earl of 
Salisbury, with good part of his troops, and took 
with him the earl of Warwick and the lord Cobham, 
who lerved as his lieutenants. At his departure 
from London, the lord Scales ordered the Tower 
cannon to fire upon the city, and did ſome damage: 
but, by the carl of Salisbury's care to prevent his 
having any proviſions, he was himſelf reduced to 
great extremities. 
The Queen The Queen advancing towards the male-contents, 
paſſes a river incamped on a plain near Northampton, with a 
to fight them. Jittle river behin | her, which ſhe had haſtily paſſed, 
— leſt the enen 1:5 ſhould make uſe of it to avoid 
fighting; ſo deſirous was ſhe to decide the quarrel 
y a battle: but this precaution was not only un- 
ſerviceable to her, but, as will be ſeen preſently, 
very prejudicial. The carls of March and Warwick, 
likewiſe advancing, incamped, July ſeventeen, 
between Torceſter and Northampton. The ſame 
day, they lent the biſhop of Salisbury to the King, 
beſecching him, “ to ſuſpend his anger, and 
The court re- conſider with them of lomec accommodation, to 
jeets the ſub- prevent the farther etiuſion of Engliſh blood.“ 
miſſion of the gut the court perceiving 1t to be only a genera] 
lords. Ws O D 
propoſal, intended merely to ſalve the appearances, 
would not by any means liſten to it: ſo both ſides 
prepared tor hoſtilic les. 

July nineteen, the Yorkifts advanced towards 
the royal army. The carl of Warwick com- 
manded the right wing, lord Cobham the letr, 
and the earl of March was in the center. The 
dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham were at the 
head of the royaliſts, while the Queen kept at ſome 
diſtance to obſerve what ſhould paſs, and diſtribute 
orders accordingly. The King remained in his 
tent, waiting the iſſue of a battle which, probably, 
was to ſccure or deprive him of the crown for ever. 
The royal The fight began not till two in the afternoon, the 
army is de- lords having firſt publiſhed in their army a ſtrict 
feated and the charge, not to hurt the King's perſon, to ſpare the 
1 taken. common ſoldiers, but not to favor any of the 
Stow. officers. The battle laſted two (ſome ſay five) 
Hollingh. hours, with great fierceneſs and obſtinacy on both 

ſides, till at length the lord Grey, who commande 
a conſiderable body of the King's army, ſuddenly 
went over to the male-contents. This unexpected 
defection quite diſheartened the royaliſts. Appre 
henſive that other bodies would follow this example, 
they began by degrees to give ground, an ar laſt 
were routed, with the lots of ten thouſand men. 


453 
'The lords go 
to meet her. 


Hall. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 


The battle of 
Northamp- 
ton. 

Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


command to the duke of Somerſet (lately returned 
trom Guiſies) and the duke of Buckingham: but 
uus was only tor form ſake, the Queen herſelf be- 


| 


could the vanquiſhed have purſued their flight wit 
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The river which- was in their rear, cauſed th 


. 0 II F VN 1 
ſlaughter to be greater than it would have bee x, Vi, 
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more facility; beſide, many were drowned in at- ;; 


tempting to repaſs the rivulet. The duke of — 
Buckingham, the carl of Shrewsbury fon of the = 
renowned Talbot, the lord Beaumont, and levera] 

other nobles and officers of diſtinction, were ſlain on 

the ſpot. 

The Queen, with the young Prince of Wales and The Ga 
duke of Somerſet, with the utmoſt precipitation Prince, d, 
and ſcarce ever reſting, fled away into the biſhoy- a ly 
rick of Durham; fo great was their fear of being cs. 
delivered to their enemies. The untortunate King, 
who continued in his tent, fell once more into the 
hands of the victorious lords, who however paid 
him all the reſpect he could have required of them 
had he been in his greateſt proſperity. This dete- T1 
rence was ſome comtort to him in his preſent con- uſed 1, 
dition, which would have been more worthy of fully; 
compaſſion, had not his natural imbecility rendered Stow. 
him inſenſible of good and bad jortune. Inume— 


ie King 


| diately after the battle, he was honorably con- 
Vol. XI. p. tho' the King was perſonally preſent. The young 


ducted to Northampton, where he reſided. Alter and conduReg 
that, Auguſt ſixteen, he came to London, to London, h 
ſurrounded with crowds of nobility and gentry, 
who, a few days before, were in arms againſt him, 
Mean while, the Queen, not thinking herſelf fate The Oise 
in Durham, privately retired, with eight perlons retires in, 
only, into Wales, where none would ever have Wale, 
thought of ſeeking her. Soon after, the left that el. 
retreat, and, e with the Prince her ton, fled into 
Scotland. | 

On the King's arrival at London, he called a puppy, 
parliament for the ſecond of October. 1 hole why is called, 
governed him had need of this delay, in order to Hall. 
ſend for the duke of York, who was {till in Ireland, t. 
They took care to acquaint him with what was 
tranſacted, and requeſted him to repair to London 
with all poſſible expedition, that he might be there 
at opening the parliament, or {ooner if the wind 
would permit. In this interval, they acted in the 
King's name, and obliged him to ſign all the orders 
which agreed with their intereſt. . In Rymer's F- Vol. XI. 
dera, is a patent, confirming to the earl of War- p. 4%? 
wick the government of Calais; and an order to 
the duke of Somerſet, to reſign him that of Guil- 
nes: as likewite the King's declaration, acknow- Tue jim; 
ledging the duke of York, and his adherents, lor duct 
good and loyal ſubjects, as having given undoubica i kr ot 
roofs of their fidelity, not only in words, but 14 gg: " 
dccds. | Lym, Feed. 

While England was thus in combuſtion, James II, d. . 
King of Scotland, prepared to make an irt uptiol. p. 450. 
lt was the duke of York, who, after his retreat into 
ircland, had, by ſome advantageous offers, 1ngig- 
ed him to break with Henry, in expectation ot 3 
reaping ſome benefit to himſelf from this diverſion. Thr KHG, 
Tho, laſt year, Jam es had concluded with Englui.i vo 
a four years truce, he belicved he ought to umprove, - 
this opportunity. Indeed, he alledged certain rea- Ib. p. 4. 
ſons to color his purpoſed invaſion; but the ſituati- 
on of England's aiiairs was the ſole and real mo- 
tive of his military preparations. However this 
was, a few days after the battle of Northampton, p. 461. 
he entered England at the head of an army, and 
beſieged Roxborough; but had not time to make 
any great progreſs. One of his own cannon hap- Ae 
pening to burſt, he was killed wich a ſplincer on the enn 
fourth of Auguſt. James III, his eldeit ſon, then 
but ſeven years old, was his ſucceſſor. In Queen 
his relict, who was in the army, carried on tue 
ſiege, *cll the cown was ſurrendered. DT 

The death of James II had been preceded ſom: 2 . 
days by tic of Charles VII King of France. I ſuccered N 
1s pretended, he waived himſelf ior fear Of belns Levis Xl. 
polſoued by nis ton che Dauphin, who, on 15 

mile, 
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Vl, rv. VI. mite, aſcended the Gallic throne, by the name of 
1 1400. Lewis XI. : 
g Ihe duke of York could not reach London till two 
lle duke ot days after opening the parliament. He rode direct- 
Yok arrwes. y to Weſtminſter, and alighting went to the 
houle of lords, where he ſtood ſome time under the 
lb expedts in CANOPY of ſtate, wich his hand on the throne, 01. 
in tobe pecting as it were to be deſired to feat himſelt 
el to feat thercon. But the aſſembly's Hlence gave him plain- 
, tinſelf on tue Jy to underſtand that his intention was not generally 
pf =” approved, At the ſame time, to increaſe his con- 
8 lollagb. tuſion cauſed by their ſilence, the archbiſhop of Can- 
YZ terbury, approaching*, asked him; Whether he 
«« would not go and pay his reſpects to the King ? ” 
With what caution ſoever the duke had hitherto 
behaved, he could not forbear changing counte- 
nance at this queltion, and telling the archbiſhop, 
he knew none to whom he owed that honor, Ar 
0. theſe words, he inſtantly withdrew to his owa 
lle ſends the houſe. He was too diſcerning not to comprehend, 
,arlament a that it would be in vain for him to expect he ſhould 
memorial to be 1ntreated to accept the crowa : fo without con- 
jutly his ccaling his ſentiments any longer, he feat nex 
an, \þ moriing a writing to the parlument, containing 
(Cotton $ Abr. . = 
b 665. the reaſons whereoa he grounded his pretenſions. 
ow. As they have been freq ently mentioned, a repe- 
tition here woull be n:e.ul-ls: it ſuffices to ſay in a 
vn word, that he claimed the crowa as heir of the 
0 houſe of March. Tais affair was debated in par- 
liament with great warmch, according to the know- 
ledge and inclinations of the members. To relate 
all the arguments alledged pro. and con, would 
b.. exccllively tedious 3 but as this is a matter of 
great moment, it will not be improper to give the 
lub:tance of the objections to the duke of York's 
claim, and the replies made by his partiſans. How- 
ever, I muſt not forget remarking that both par- 
ties refere to the deciſion of parliament, which 
they equally acknowledged tor tole arhiter of this 
altair. 
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ent 


Arguments 
pro and con. 


In the firſt place it was ſaid, when Henry IV, 
the reigning King's grand- father, took poſſeſſion of 
the throne, no perſon appeared in oppoſition. 

The duke of York's friends replied, that as 
Edmund earl oft March, who was then living, 

could not diſpute it without manifeſt danger, his 
5 ſilence could not be interpreted for conſent, 
5 II. It was, on the King's behalf, alledged, that 
of Henry IV, his grandfather, had received the crown 
by the parliament's authority. To this it was rc- 
el torted, that the duke of York pretended not to 
| take poſſeſſion without the ſame authority, as ap- 
peared in his memorial directed to both houles : 
but that, as the parliament had then cogent reafons 
to proceed contrary to cuſtom in favor of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, ſo, at this juncture, they had others 
no leſs cogent to do the duke of York Juſtice, 
Thoſe who argued thus were careful not to diſpute 
the parliament's authority, at a time when they 
pretended to make uſe of it to place the duke of 
York on the throne : but, it is very probable, they 
uttered not the whole extent of their thoughts on 
this ſubject. 

III. The reſignation of Richard II was urged 
in behalf of the houſe of Lancaſter. 

To this anſwer was made, by denying Richard's 
reſignation to have concerned that houſe in parti- 
cular, or even the perſon of Henry IV : but, ſup- 


ſtances, and according to the rule generally follow- 


poling it fo, it was not in the power of a captive I xx. VI. 
King, juſt on the point of being depoſed, to ap- Ax' 1460. 
point a ſucceſſor, — 
IV. It was objecte !! againſt the duke of York, 
that his father, the carl of Cambridge, having 
been executed for high-treaſon, his polterity were 
rendered incapable ot any inheritance. 
The duke's adherems replied, he had been re- 
ſtored to his honors, and all his birth-rights, and 
acknowledged for duke of York and earl of 
March, by the King himſelf, and the whole 
nation. 
V. It was farther urged, that the houſe of Lan- 
caſter had wyoyed the crown more than ſixty 
years, | 
To that it was returned, that preſcription was no 
plea againſt the right oi ſucceſſion to the crown, 
which was a natural right, to deitroy or extermi- 
nate which there was not any politive law, 
VI. Laſtly, it was, in the Ki-g's favor, repre- 
ſented, that having now reizne.l tairty-c.qht years, 
and during that whole ferics of time, p {ed his 


his like innocently, without giving the aft caule 


of complaint to any perſo.1, it wouki be a great 
cruelty to deprive him of the crowa. - 

This argument ſeemed very ſtrong: but the 
duke of York's friends replies, that tie wy being 
capable of governing by himfelt, to leave him in 
poſſeſſion of the crown was acting rat'ier for the 


Qucen and the miagiſters, who abuſed his name and 


authority, than for him: adding, thit the Wehle 
nation was not to be ruined for his fake, nor in- 
juſtice done thro? a charitable motive. 


It may readily be ſuppoſed, that theſe and di- Agreed that 
verſe other reaſons, alle.iged by the two parties, rpg _ 
were expatiated on and diſplayed to the buſt advan- 1 4 1 
tage; particularly in the parliament, where are life. 
generally a great number of able perſons. This Cotton's 
was a topic proper enough for the inigenious to ex- Abridg. 
erciſe their talents on; a ſuhject crabbed in itſelf, b, 0 

a 2 Stow, p. 400. 
but ſtill more fo on account of the then poſture of I all. 
altuirs. Finally, atter a debate of ſeveral days, it 
was reſolved, that Henry ſhould injoy the crown 
during lite, and the duke of York be declared his 
ſucceſſor. This reſolve was paſſed into a parlimen- 
tary act, declaring ; that, notwithitanding the duke 
of York's indiſputable title to the crown, he had 
freely conſented, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it tor 
his life, and promiſed to {wear allegiance to him as 
his law lovereign : but if the King ſhould any 
way infringe or violate this agreement, then the 
crown ſhould immediately devolve to the duke of 
York, or his lawtul heirs . | | 

Very probably, this agreement reached not the The duke of 
utmoſt extent of the duke of York's expectations: York conſents 
however he acquieſced and was ſeemingly fatisfied, bo hn "Ow. 
as plainly perceiving how difficult it would be for _ 
him to obtain more, without open force. It can- 
not be denied, that he behaved with a moderation 


very uncommon in ſuch caſes. In his then circum- Inſtances of 
his moders- - 
ed by parliaments, to declare for the ſtrongeſt, no- 5 
thing was eaſier for the duke than to cauſe the 
crown to be adjudged to him immediately, He 
had at his command a victorious and, at that junc- 
ture, irreſiſtible army : beſide, moſt of the mem- 
bers of parliament were in his intereſt, and proba- 
bly, after acknowledging his title to be indiſputa- 


* This queſtion was not put to him then, while he was 


'till things were brought to a concluſion. 


Hall, fol. 181. 
+ The parliament ſettled 


ſtanding under the canopy of ſtate ; l 
he and the King were both lodged in the palace at Weſtminſter, yet, for no prayer or interceflion, would he once viſit and ſee him, 


alſown the duke of Vork ten thouſand marks; viz. 


but at another time. And tho 


five thouſand for himſelf, three thouſand five 


\l. hundred or his eldeſt fon Edward earl of March, and 'fifteen hundred for his other ſon the earl of Rutland. Cotton's Abridg. 


p. 667. Stow, p. 410, 


ble. 
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Iv. VI. ble, they would not have required much ſollicita- 
An? 1460. tion to proceed one ſtep farther and place him on 
vpe chrone. It is therefore manifeſt that, if the 
arliament ſhewed any regard for Henry, it was 

— they thought themſelves at liberty to do 

that piece of juſtice, notwithſtanding the victorious 

army which might have offered them violence if 

the duke would have made uſe of his advantages. 

It muſt be farther obſerved, that the duke of York 

was more advanced in years than the King, and 

therefore naturally could not expect to out- live him. 

He has been And yet, thoſe who penned the narratives of theſe 
little favored troubles, have given ſiniſter and diſadvantageous 
by the hitto- turns to whatever they advanced relating to this 


Mm Prince: the reaſon may be eaſily gueſſed. The 
houſe of York injoying the throne only twenty- 
four years, we have no hiſtorians who wrote during 
that interval; all we have being later, and writing 
ſince the reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, in 
the perſon of Henry VII. This mult be always 
remembered in reading the hiſtory of theſe inteſ- 
tine cumbuſtions. 

Proceſſion at The day after paſſing the forementioned act, a 

Sc. Paul's. proceſſion was made at St. Paul's, where the King 

Hall. P 3 , 

. was preſent, with his crown on his head, attended 
by the duke of York T. 

The duke is 


Aſter this agreement, the King no way deviated 


abſolute ma- from his former character. Tho' it was eaſy for 


_— comprehend what prejudice the late ſettle- 
government. 3 5 2 x 
ment brought to his family, and particularly to his 
ſon the Prince of Wales, he lived quietly in his 
ſervitude, without concerning himſelf about means 
for his deliverance, Satisfied with whatever the 
duke of York was pleaſe to ſuggeſt, he minded no- 
thing but devotion, and left the public affairs wholly 
at the diſcretion of thoſe who managed them in 
The King his name. Thus the duke, finding himſelf abſolute 
orders the maſter of the government and perſon of the King, 
Queen to re- cauſed him to ſign an order, requiring the Queen to 
Hall. — repair to him. The duke was ſenſible, this order 
Hollingſh. would be intirely fruitleſs: but his aim was to ren- 


der her criminal by the refuſal he knew ſhe would 
make of obeying the royal mandate, and thereby 
to juſtity his intended proceedings againſt her. H- 
deemed her deſtitute of refuge, and in that perſuaſion 
fancied, all he had to do was the finding à pretext 
to lay ſome inſuperable obſtacle to her return, in 
order to be free from ſo dangerous an enemy: but 
he relied too far on his own good fortune, and the 


She levies an Queen's weaknels. Inſtead of being diſcouraged 


army in the it tthe ill ſituation of the King's, and his families 

_ : affairs, ſhe had already entered England, wich her 

Hollinghh, fon the Prince of Wales, and had aſſembled in the 
north a body of forces eighteen thouſand ſtrong F. 
The better to ingage in her intereſt the people of 
thoſe quarters, ſhe had it rumored, that ſhe allow- 
ed them to pillage the country ſouth of the Trent. 
Probably, this moſt conduced to her amaſſing fo 
numerous a body of forces. | 

Tie dike of The duke of York, having due intelligence of 


York marches the Queen's efforts to levy an army, but being ig 
againſt her norant of the great progreſs ſhe had made, how- 
with ſcarce ever judged he could not be too expeditious in op- 


Er olinathed poſing the execution of her deſigns. He therefore 
Fall, © * tet out from London with only between four and 


five thouſand followers, leaving orders with his ſon 
the earl of March to conduct into Wales the reſi- 
due of his army, there to refreſh them, and then 


— _—_— — — at 


— 4 


' herſelf with undoubted ſucceſs : but it was not cer- 
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to march and join him. As he advanced towards Hex. vi II. 
the north, he received the mortifying news of the Ay? F 6, A) 
Queen's great ſucceſs, in levying troops. At length, wy — 


being arrived near Wakefield in the county of York 
he heard the Queen was advancing towards him, 
at the head of eighteen thouſand men: whereupon, He retire 
he determined on retiring to the caſtle of Sai:dal, into Sandal 
which was his own, *till the arrival of the ear] of **. 
March. He knew the Queen, who had no artil- 

lery, could not force him in that caſtle, which was 

well fortified, and queſtioned not but the earl his 

ſon would haſten to his relief. 

It was no ſmall mortification to the Queen to find The Queen 
this adverſary ſo ſcreened from all attack. As ſhe provoke; hin 
was then much ſuperior in number of troops, if the to fight. 
duke would have tought, ſhe might have flattered Hal. 


tain that, after the earl of March's arrival, ſhe 
ſhould be in the ſame ſituation. For this reaſon, 
ſhe neglected nothing to provoke her enemy, and 
induce him to quit his retreat. As ſhe diſpaired 
not of accompliſhing her deſign, ſhe placed a body 
of troops in ambuſh, behind a hill. Then the 
y—_ before the walls of Sandal, giving the 
duke all manner of provocations, one while threaten- 
ing him, another while ſending him defiances, 
and uphraiding him, that a man who aſpired to the 
crown ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be thus 7 ak up by a 


woman. 
The duke of York had hitherto proceeded with The duke. 
the utmoſt prudence and conduct. Dering the wars termines on 
of France, where. he had often commanded in fighting. 
chief, he had ſhewn no leſs wiſdom, than true va- 
lor. But, on this occaſion, he unfortunately fut- 
tered his courage to prevail, contrary to the opinion 
of- his friends, who counſelled him rather to con- 
temn thoſe vain reproaches. Probably, his hatred 
to the Queen led him, as it were againſt his will, 
to commit a fault no way pardonable in a general 
of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation. Theſe at leaſt were 
the motives aſcribed to him by the hiſtorians. For 
my part, if declaring my own fentiments may be 
allowed me, I take it to be very little probable. I 
ſhould rather believe the want of proviſions forced 
him to a battle, in order to avoid the danger to 
which he was expoſed. If therefore he was guilty The battle d 
of a fault, it was that of cooping himſelf up in a Wakefield, 
fortreſs, inſtead of returning or marching away to here tic 
meet his ſon, whom he might eaſily have joined. _— * 
However this was, he marched out of Sandal, and December. 
drew up his forces on Wakefield plain, reckoning Hall 
that his reſolution and experience would ſupply the Hollingh 
defect of numbers in his army. No ſooner was he . 
in battle- array, but he ſaw himſelf attacked by the 
Queen's troops, which, being abundantly more 
numerous than his, had over him a very conſider- 
able advantage, While he was preſſed in the front 
by enemies ſtronger than himſelf, thoſe who lay in 
ambuſh behind the hill rofe and attacked him in the 
rear. This unexpected aſſault bred ſuch confuſidn 
among his troops that, within half an hour, they 
were routed, and himſelf flain, couragiouſly fight- 
ing. The young earl of Rutland his ſecond ſon, 
not above twelve years of age, flying with his go- 
vernor, was overtaken by the lord Clifford, who ford 
plunged his dagger into his breaſt, notwithſtanding Hall 
nis governor's preſſing intreaties for him to ſpare the Hollingſi 
young Prince's life ||. Afterwards, the ſame lord | 


a 
Hollingſh, 


The earl of 
Rutland ki 
led by Clit 


— 


© + And on the Saturday following, Richard duke of York was, by ſound of trumpet proclaimed heir apparent to the crown of 
Stow, 

and. Hall, fol. 182. 

ave killed that day ſo many with his own hand, that he was thenceforward called the butcher. 


Thomas lord Clifford, having been ſlain, in the battle of St. Albans, by the duke of York, this lord Clifford (as Grafton ſays) 
ſwore, 4 he would not leave one branch of the York line ſtanding”, Leland Col. I. p. 45. 


England, and protector of the realm. Hogs. p. 1303. 
$ Or, 1 to others, twenty-two thou 


| He is faid to 


£3 
Hollingfh. 1303. 8 
15 , 


Clifford, 


' » 75, 


de- 


foox XII. 


Ro 
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Ir u. VI. Clifford, finding the duke of York's body, be- 
3 1460. headed it, and crowning the head with a paper 
AN crown, made in haſte, cauſed it to be fixed on a 
lance's point, and preſenting the ſame to the — 

ſhe ordered it to be placed on the walls of York *. 
vemark on Thus fell the duke of York, then about the age 
he partiality of fifty T. It may be ſaid, never was Prince fo 
of hiſtorians near a throne, and not in it, and that it lay in his 
o the g's ” own breaſt to take N had he been willing 
o lancanen. to uſe the power he had in his hands. I ſhall not 
undertake, either to condemn, or juſtify him, with 
relation to his pretenſions, but leave the reader to 
paſs his own judgment on the foundations thereof, 
already explained in ſeveral places. Unhappily for 
this Prince, the Engliſh hiſtorians (who wrote when 
the reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter was ſtill 
freſh, I mean in the reigns of Henry VII, and 
Henry VIII) have put ſiniſter conſtructions on all 
his actions. Thoſe who followed them, not con- 
tent with taking the facts as they found them re- 
lated, have likewiſe copied the reflections, and 
have even uſed the very invectives. They have 
thereby all unanimouſly given the cauſe for the houſe 
of Lancaſter, inſtead of leaving their readers at 
liberty to paſs impartial verdicts on a caſe ſo diffi- 
cult, the deciſion whereof would be no leſs per- 
lexing than it was heretofore, ſhould the like now 
The earl of ies. The earl of Salisbury, having the mil- 
Galiſbury be- fortune to be taken priſoner in the battle, was con- 


_ veyed, wounded as he was, to Pontefract, where 
all. 


Hollingſh. his head was ſtruck off on a ſcaffold. The Queen 
ordered it to be placed near that of the duke of 
York. | 

The earl of Such was the ſucceſs of this battle, fought about 

March re. the cloſe of December, juſt by the town of Wake- 


ſolves to field, from whence it has derived its name. It 
maintain the might have been thought this action had firmly re- 
quarrel. ſtored the affairs of the King and Queen; yet it 
= ſerved only to haſten their deſtruction, and ſooner 
Aw 1461, advance the houſe of York to the throne. The 
earl of March hearing of the defeat and death of 
the duke his father, was not diſcouraged. On the 
contrary, he reſolved to maintain the quarrel, at 
ail events, and either loſe his life, or execute his 
father's deſigns. After what had paſſed, there was 
ho medium; one of the two houſes n.uſt neceſſarily 
* be eſtabliſned on the ruins of the other. This 


Hollinog,, Prince was then in Wales ready to march to his 

en. father's aſſiſtance. His army was twenty-three 

thouſand ſtrong, beſide thoſe he left at London, 

under command of the earl of Warwick, for the 

defenſe' of that mietropolis : infomuch that finding 

himſelf ſtrong enough to go in queſt of the Queen, 

he deſired nothing ſo ardently as the opportunity of 
revenging his father's death. 7 

The Queen While the earl of March was taking this reſolu- 

marches to- tion, the Queen advanced towards London, with 

wards Lon- deſign to ſecure that great city, which could alone 

3 mol influence the fortune of either party : but hearing 


broke againſt ON the road that the earl of March began to move, 
the earl of ſhe diſpatched Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, to 


March. 0 is new enemy, whom ſhe imagined not fo 
— ppoſe this ne 75 Red: 


Hollingſh, 4 


ſtrong as he was. The earl of March, informed HE x. VI. 
of the Queen's motion towards London, altered his Ax' 1461. 
courſe, and, inſtead of going to meet her, took 
likewiſe the road to London, in order to intercept | 

her : but having intelligence of the detachment ſent 

againſt him, he judged it not proper to come be- 

tween two hoſtile armies, which muſt have been 

the caſe with him had he continued his rout ; 
wherefore, coming to a ſudden reſolution, he re- Pembroke 
turned to meet the earl of Pembroke. He met defeated. 
him near Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire, and, 

as he was much ſuperior in number, eaſily defeated 

him, and ſlew of his followers three thouſand eight 

hundred. The earl of Pembroke had the good for- | 
tune to eſcape. But Owen Tudor his father, ac- Owen Tudor 
cording to ſome, or more probably, his younger is beheaded. 
brother, being taken priſoner, was 3 with 

ſeveral others, by way ot repriſal for the earl of 

Saliſbury. $ 3 

The news of this defeat, reaching the Queen on The Queen 
the road, prevented her not from continuing her 8 * 
march towards London. She was perſuaded that, London 
by appearing at the city-gates with a victorious ar- Hall. 
my, ſhe ſhould fo aſtoniſh the inhabitants that, of Stow. 
'their own accord, they would drive away the ear] Hollingfh. 
of Warwick. 

In effect, it ſeems as if the earl himſelf was of The earl of 
the ſame opinion, ſince he choſe rather to advance Warwick 
towards the Queen, in order to fight her, than re- goes out to 
main in London; which he doubtleſs would not ht her. 
have done, had he been ſecure of the city. The 
Queen being grrived at St. Albans, received cer- 
tain advice, that the earl ot Warwick was march- 
ing towards her with his army, reinforced with a 
body of Londoners, and bringing with him the 
King. The Queen's army conſiſted of northern 
troops ||, who committed ſuch monſterous ravages, 
that it was one of the chief reaſons why the Lon- 
doners choſe to join the ear! of Warwick. Had 
theſe troops entered London, the inhabitants would 
have had all things to apprehend from ſuch gueſts. 

The two armies meeting on Bernard's-Heath, xx, is deſeated 
began a fight which at firſt was very fierce on both at Bernard's- 
ſides: but Lovelace, who commanded one of the Heath. 
wings of Warwick's army, either thro treachery, Feb. 17. 
or for ſome other reaſon, not ingaging 1n time, vic- — 
tory declared for the Queen, and the vanquiſped 
loſt two thouſand eight hundred men **. She had 
withal the ſatisfaction to free the King, whom the 
earl of Warwick durſt not venture to Tore at Lon- 
don. She uſed her victory with the barbarity too The Queen 
common 1n civil wars, beheading ſeveral perſons of frees the 
diſtinction, particularly the lord Bonvile T., and fir King: 
Thomas Kiriel, tho' the King had granted them 
their lives. As her troops had voluntarily liſted in ,, troops 
her ſervice, without her having wherewithal to pay plunder 3 
them, ſhe.could not hinder them, after the victo- Albans. 
ry, from plundering the town of St. Albans. Theſe Stow. 
northern ſoldiers declared, thep had taken arms on- Hollingth. 
ly on promiſe of having the plunder of the country | 


lying ſouth of the Trent. This pretenſion inſpired 
the inhabitants of London, and the neighboring 


Stow. 


_ 


= 


® Beſides the duke of York, there fell in this battle his two baſtard uncles, fir John, and fir Hugh Mortimer, fir Davy Halle, 


fir Hugh Haſtings, fir Thomas Nevil, &c. and two thouſand eight hundred perſons more. Hall, fol. 183. | 
+ His corpſe was firſt interred at Pontefract, but afterwards in the collegiate church of Fotheringhay. The duke of Somerſet 
(his chief «mg ſaid of him, That if he had not learned to play the King by his regency in France, he had never for- 
u 


<« got to obey as a 


bje& when he returned to England.” By Cecily, daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, he had, 


as ſome ſay, eight ſons (Henry, who died young; Edward earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV; Edmund, earl of 
Rutland ; john, William, and Thomas, who all died young; George, duke of Clarence; and Richard duke of Gloceſter, af- 


terwards King Richard III.) and four daughters. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 161. 
Look back to p. 642. col. 2, concerning this Owen Tudor, &c. 
ots, and Iriſh, beſide Engliſh. Stow, p. 413. 


Sandford, p. 391, 392, 402. 


1. Two thouſand three hundred; and no man of note among them, except fir John Grey of Groby, firſt huſband of Eli- 


Ow 23 


oy of, 


5 719. 
4H 


Vor. 


* 


zabeth Woodvile, married aſterwards to King Edward IV. Hall, fol. 184. Hollingſh. p. 1305. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I 


El was one of thoſe who had the cuſtody of the King aſter he was taken at St. Albans, and had ſtayed with him at his 
requeſt, and upon promiſe of being ſafe. Hall, fol. 184. Stoxx. i ; 


$ N country 
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Hen. VI. country with a terror very prejudicial to the Queen. | This firſt ſtep made, and the nation's meauin 
An' 1401. Proviſions being grown very ſcarce in her army, by | being, as was pretended, ſufficiently known, a gre 
CLoAanrnnmmmmned 


She demands 
proviſions of 
the mayor of 
London. 
The mob 
oppole it. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


The earl of 

March ap- 
roaches 
ondon. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


The Queen 
retires to- 
wards the 
north. 


The earl en- 
ters London. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


His friends 
reſolve to 
place him on 


the throne. 


Extraordina- 
ry election of 
the earl of 
March. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


reaſon of the extraordinary licenciouſneſs of her 
troops, ſhe ſent to the mayor of London for a ſup- 
ply, who, not daring to deny her at ſuch a juncture, 
ordered ſeveral carts to be loaded : but as they were 


going, out of the ate, the mob ſtopped them, and | mentioned agreement, and defired it might be tc - 
they would not ſuffer proviſions to 

be ſent to an army which was purpoſely come to 
plunder the country. The mayor, not able to re- 
medy or prevent this diſorder, made his excuſe to 


told the mayor, 


— 


g Hex, yr 
. g at An? 1405 
council was called of all the prelates, nobility, gen- | 


try and magiſtrates in and about London. Eq. Aﬀenwly f 
ward, being preſent in this aſſembly, ſet forth his the grandes, 
title to the crown, as well by birth, as by the fore- = audyel 

m the 

r 
him adjudged. It would have been great boldneſs Hall, 
to diſpute his pretenſions at ſuch a juncture: where. Stow. 
fore, with one conſent, the aſſembly declared, that 
Henry of Lancaſter, having forfeited his rizht of 


the Queen, and gave her hopes of being received | injoying the crown during lite, by the breach of the 


into the city when the people were appeaſed. 


While the Queen, at St. Albans, was treating 
with the mayor of London, the earl of March was, 


ſolemn agreement made with the duke of York, 
and ratified by the parliament, it was devolved to 
Edward, eldeſt ſon of the duke of York. On Hall. 


with all poſſible diligence, advancing to inſpire the | this declaration, the crown was offered the earl, 


Londoners with a reſolution to keep their gates ſhut 


againſt the Queen, on account of the approaching 
aſſiſtance : and, in effect, the news of his march 


contributed not a little towards Fm the ne- 


| the mayor, which 
ruined her affairs. When ſhe heard the earl of | happy 


gociation between the Queen an 


who accepted it, modeſtly confeſſing his inſufficien- 

cy : adding, that tho* his youth and inexperience 

made him apprehenſive of taking on him fo weigh- 

ty a charge, yet he would, with God's aſſiſtance, 

imploy his utmoſt indeavors to render his people 
On the morrow, he went in proceſſion to Ipid. 


March was advancing apace, and had ſtrengthened St. Paul's“, where he ſat in the King's ſeat, with the 


his _ with the remains of the earl of Warwick's, 
e 


ſhe cho 


to retire into the north. Beſide, her be- | hi 
ing inferior to her enemy, ſhe was juſtly apprehen- 
ſive of not being received into London, in caſe ſhe 
came that way, and of being obliged to join battle 


_— of St. Edward in his hand T. Thearch- 
op of Canterbury having demanded of the au- 
dience; Whether they would have Edward ear] of 
March for King ? the people anſwered with loud 
and joyous acclamations : after which, the new King 


at the gates of that capital, but too well diſpoſed to | received homage from the nobles there preſent. 


favor her enemy. 


The earl of March, overjoyed that the Queen 
voluntarily yielded him the metropolis, entered, as 


The ceremony being cloſed with Te Deum, Ed- 
ward was conducted, with great ſolemnity, to the 
biſhop's palace, where Henry uſually lodged while 


it were in triumph, the begining of March. He | within the walls of the city. Next day, being the 


was received with the acclamations of the citizens, 
who, for ſeveral years paſt, had in a manner abſo- 


fiſth of March, he was proclaimed in London, 
and the neighboring towns, by the name of Ed- 


lutely declared againſt the court. The caution | ward IV. 


wherewith the late duke of York judged proper to | 
deport himfelt, had been ſo detrimental to him, 

that his ſon's friends deemed it intirely requiſite at 
once to place him on the throne. After ſundry con- 
ſultations, they reſolved not to be expoſed to the 
delays of a parliament, but to proceed to an extra- 
ordinary election, firſt by the people, and then by 
the nobles. They were of opinion, this method 
could be juſtified by that act of parliament which 
confirmed the. agreement between the King and the 
duke of York, and that it was unneceſſary to wait 


for a freſh confirmation, 


Purſuant to this reſolution, the ear] of Warwick 
drew up his army in a plain near the city, amidſt | him ſeemed alwa 
multitudes, whom ordering to be caſt into a circle | from the King 
round him, he read aloud the agreement between 
the King and the duke of York, with the act of 
parliament whereby it was confirmed. That done, 
he told the people, Henry had notoriouſly violated 
this agreement, and thereby, according to the par- 
lamentary decree, forteited his right to the crown. 
Jam. however, at a loſs to determine on what foun- 
dation he could charge the King with the Queen's 
proceedings, ſince he was all the while as a priſoner 
at London: neither was he any more his own ma- 
ſter after. his being with the Queen. However this 
be, the carl of Warwick, exalting his voice, aſked 
the people who ſtood round him, Whether they 

a ave Henry of: Lancaſter for King? The| 


wou 


whole multitude crying out, no, no: he asked, | to paſs into hatred. 
Whether, according to that ſettlement, they would 


at f y would [| During the firſt years of his reign, his affairs 
have Edward, ſon of the late duke of York, for were in a proſperous ſtate, becauſe they were ma- 
their Sovereign? To which all the anſwered |. naged by the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter his 


with acclamations, expreſſing their conſent. 


— 


Thus ended the reign of Henry VI, which had End of Hen. 
continued thirty-eight years and a half, without ry's 70181 
his ever intermedling with the adminiſtration of | 
public affairs. It does not appear that, even on Hischaratter, 
any occaſion whatever, he was much moved with 
events; which nevertheleſs were generally ſuch as 
would affect any Prince of a different character. He 
was fitter for private life, than a crown. His great 
and only defect was a natural imbecility, which 
rendered him incapable to govern of himſelf. Ever 
ſubordinate by thoſe who managed affairs in his 
name, his capacity reached not to penetrate the 
conſequences of the counſels given him, which to 
ys good, Herein, he was different 

is father, whoſe genius was ever 
ſuperior to that of his miniſters. As to the reſt, he 
was chaſte, temperate, extremely religious, abhor- 
ing injuſtice and cruelty. It was theſe. virtues which 
have ſerved for foundation to the praiſes beſtowed 
on him by diverſe hiſtorians, and which have made 
ſome conſider him as a real faint. Indeed, theſe 
virtues would have rendered him a moſt accom- 
pliſhed Prince, had they been attended with the 
qualifications of a Sovereign: but being unaccom- 
panied with royal virtues, they ſerved only to make 
him an honeſt man, and withal, a very indit- 
ferent King, not to ſay worſe. His incapacity 
rendered him contemptible to his ſubjects: but the 
innocency of his life never ſuffered their contempt 


— 


| uncles, Princes of great abilities, who had his in- 


* And from thence, with great ſtate, and ſolemnity, was conducted to Weſtminſter-Hall. | 


+ Then he went in proceſſion, under a canopy, to the abbey, and was placed in the choir as King, while Te Deum was 
ſung ; after. which he made the uſual offerings. That done, 


en; lh fol. 185. Stow, p. 415. M. Rapin, by miſtake ſays, he fat in the King's ſeat at St. Paul's, with the ſcepter in 
8 . 


— — 4 — — * * — * —— — = 
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he returned by water to St. Paul's, and lodged in the biſhop's pa- 


tereſt 


en; 
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tereſt at heart: and if, even in their life-time, his 


not ſo much to their fault, as to ſome unforeſeen 
accidents, which no human prudence could poſſibl 

have prevented. After the duke of Bedford's de- 
ceaſe, Henry ſuffered himſelf to be governed b 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, and the duke of Sut- 
folk; who, acting not by the ſame motives, and 
regarding only their own concerns, compleated his 
ruin. Atterwards, Queen Margaret his conſort, 
by her extraordinary abilities, might have reſtored 
his affairs to a flouriſhing condition; but the King's 
honor, and the nation's intereſt were what leaſt of 
all took up her thoughts: her ſole view, was to 
graſp all the power, and uſe the King's name to 
authoriſe the ſallics of her paſſlons. The miniſters 
ſhe imployed were all of this very character. It is 
therefore not to be admired, that the King's affairs 
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If, e. g his | ſhould fo ſwiftly run to confuſion. The duke of HE N. VI. 
affairs began to decline, it may be ſaid to be owing | Gloceſter*s death will eternally remain a blot in Ax' 1461. 


Margaret's reputation, and unhappily this crime re 


flected but too much on the King himſelf, fince he 
had not the reſolution either to oppoſe it, or puniſh 


y | the authors: accordingly, it was manifeſt, that 


Heaven took public vengeance of this murder, by 
the civil wars which inſued, and which occaſioned 
the ruin of the King, the Queen, the Prince their 
ſon, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

Henry VI was thirty-nine years and about a quar- 
ter old, when he was diſpoſſeſſed of that regal dig- 
nity which he had injoyed almoſt from his very 
birth. He ſtill lived long enough to be the ſport 
of fortune, as will be ſeen in the ſubſequent reign. 
Edward his ſon, Prince of Wales, was in his ninth 
year at the time of this cataſtrophe, 
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A DISSERTATION on the Marip or ORLE ANS. 


T HE actions of Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, did heretofore 
make a very great noiſe in the world. 
They are to be met with diſperſed in the hiſtories 


of France and England, with circumſtances all fa- 


voring of prodigy. Moſt of thoſe who have hand- 
led this ſubject have ſcarce left their readers the 
liberty of reaſoning and ju.lging. They have for 
mally and expreſly decided, ſome, that Joan oi 
Arc was inſpired by tae divine ſpirit 5 others, tha' 
ſhe was really the deviPs inſtrument : but even i. 
this oppoſition, they all agree to inſinuate, tha: 
what ſhe did could not be performed without a ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance, However, impartial and un- 
prejudicted readers find great obſtacles in both theſ 
opinions. As they ſee not wherein religion can b. 
concerned in this young peaſant's actions, they 
think it equally difficult to believe, that God ſhoul. 
either ſuperraturally raiſe the ſaid maiden in favo- 
of Charles VII, or give the devil any extraordinary 
power to make her his inſtrument to ruin the affairs 
of the Engliſh in France. Hence ſeveral hav. 
been induced to imbrace a third opinion; name 
ly, that the pretended inſpiration of Joan of Arc 
was only a contrivance judged proper to pro.luce 
the effect it actually did produce. This diverſity 
of opinions, joined to what appears carrying with 
it the face of marvellous in the performances ot u 
plain female peaſant, very naturally raiſes a curio 
fity to know what may be relied on. I am there- 


fore perſuaded, that it will not be unacceptable. 


fairly to examine this matter, with the ſole view o- 
diſcovering the truth, as far as poſſible. As my de- 
ſign is to be as conciſe as the hay will allow, 
omitting the erudition whereof ſuch a ſubject is real- 
ly ſuſceptible, I ſhall content myſelt with barely 
relating the facts and teſtimonies which may clear 
up this matter, and afterwards thereon make ſome 


reflections. Such as are impatient to purſue the 


the hiſtory of England, may diſpenſe with reading 
this diſſertation, without fear of loſing any par- 
ticulars abſolutely neceſſary to be known. 

It muſt be firſt obſerved, that we have only a 
ſingle cotemporary writer, who gives us any ac- 
count of the maid of Orleans; all thoſe who 


wrote after him have added ſomething to what he 


relates,- in · Oder · to· imbelliſh their narrative: Mon- 
ſtrelet is the author I mean. He was one of the 
retinue of Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
and had himſelt teen this maiden : but he is extreme- 
ly reſerved in what he ſays on the ſubject: he never 


is very evident, viz. becauſe as Joan made her firſt 
appearance when the duke of Burgundy was in al- 
liance with England, Monſtrelet, with all of that 
party, did not bclieve her inſpired, But as he 
wrote not his chronicle 'till after the duke was re- 
conciled to K1:y Charles, he judged it not proper 
to combat in his writings the general opinion of the 
French, who were then his maſter's Friends On 
he other hand, as probably, in changing his par- 
y, he had not changed his opmion of Joan, he 
was caretul not to fay any thing to make it thought 
ie was under the ſame prejudice with the reſt of the 
French. It therefore ſcems to me, that Monſtrelet 
may be followed as a guide who, whatever his ſen- 
iments might be, has ſaid nothing to render him 
luſpected: and indeed, he never affirms either that 
Joan was, or was not inſpired. 

The ſame author has, in his chronicle, inſerted a 
etter, written in the name of Henry VI to the duke 
»f Burgundy, to inform him of what paſſed at the 
trial ot the maid of Orleans. This letter might 
be juſtly ſuſpected of partiality, if the facts it con- 
cains did not, for the moſt part, agree with the re- 


cords of the trial hereafter mentioned: this letter is 


therefore a ſecond ſource from whence we may fetch 
e e which will aſſiſt us in diſcovering the 
truth. | 
We have likewiſe a third fource which is both 
che ampleſt and moſt conſiderable, namely, Joan's 
xamination and anfwers, of which the famous Ste- 
piien choc «ga has given us the particulars, This 
| .uthor tells us, he had Joan's original trial four 
whole years in his poſſeſſion, and that whatever he 
has advanced on the ſubject was thence faithfully ex- 
tracted : but we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh what 
Paſquier ſays as of himſelf, from the records of the 
trial: he being fo prepoſſeſſed in favor of Joan, 
that he could not avoid lanching out into downright 
petulency againſt fuch of his compatriots as believed 
= not to have been inſpired. He ſays, they were 
orſe than the Engliſh, and highly injurious to the 
honor of France : inſomuch that, conſidering only 
is private opinion, he may be ſaid to have juſtly 
rendered himſelf ſuſpected to one of the parties. But 
the trial itſelf is an original piece, beyond all ſuſpici- 
on, ſince we there find, word for word;-Joan's'owrn 
anſwers to the artieles whereon ſhe was examined. 
; Monſtrelet's chronicle, the King of England's 
letter to the duke of Burgundy, and Joan's trial, 


are the three evidences which muſt: be examined, 


in 


decides peremptorily in the matter; and the reaſon Piss 
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Monſtrelet. 
Vol. II. fol. 


41. 


in order to pals a true judgment on this affair, As] 
to the facts diſperſed in the hiſtories of France and 
England, which are not drawn from theſe three 
fountains, I am not of opinion they ought to be 
much regarded. It is evident that the hiſtorians 
have, without any previous examination, Copied 
thoſe who wrote before them, and that ſeveral 
have induſtriouſly imbelliſhed their ſubject by re- 
lating more wonders than ever actually occurred. 
It ſome among them are to be credited, Joan 
wrought miracles 3 fore-told future events; knew ſe- 
crets unknown to all but the King ; her heart was 
found whole and intire amidft the aſhes of her fu- 
neral pile, and out of the flames which conſumed 
her body was ſeen to fly a white dove, the emblem 
of her chaſtity. According to theſe hiſtorians, Joan 
had the command of the convoy which entered Or- 
leans, and led the beſieged to the aſſault of the En- 
oliſh forts. By her ſole advice the battle of Patay 
was fought, and to her valor the French were in- 
debted tor their victory. In a word, they pretend 
Joan did all, and leave King Charles's generals on- 
ly the honor of following her, and fighting under 
her banner. In all this they doubtleſs exceed the 


truth. The ſureſt method is our adherence to the 


three above ſpecified authorities, which it will be 
neceſſary to examine. I ſhall begin with Monftre- 


let, and cite ſome paſſages of his chronicle, eſſential 


to the point in hand; for it would be tedious to co- 
py all he has ſaid concerning this maiden. 

« Now in the year abovementioned, came to the 
„ King, at Chinon where he reſided, a young mai- 


den, about. twenty. years old (1), called Jehanne, 


<« cloathed like a man. She was born in the parts 
ce between Lorrain and Burgundy, at a place called 
% Droimy (2), rot far from Vaucouleur. This mai- 
den long officiated as bed-maker at a certain inn, 
<« and was courageous enough to mount horſes, and 
« would ride them to water, and likewiſe to per- 
« form other feats of activity to which young girls are 
e not accuſtomed. Being diſmiſſed thence, the was 
« ſent to the King by a certain chevalier, named 
«© meſſire Robert de Baudricourt, one of the King's 
« captains and governor of Vaucouleur, who fur- 
e niſhed her with horſes, and four or five compa- 
«+ n1ons. 
« den] inſpired with divine grace, and ſaid ſhe was 
« ſent to the King to reſtore him the 1 of 
« his realm whereof he was wrongfully deprived. 
« She was in a mean condition. About two months 
ce ſhe remained in the palace of the King, whom 
« ſhe did diverſe timesadmoniſh to furntſh her with 
«« men and aid, and ſhe would repulſe his enemies, 
« and exalt his dominion. During this time, the 
« King and his council gave no great credit to an 
« thing ſhe faid, but took her for a fool and not well 
« in her ſenſes : for to ſuch great Princes and to all 
other grandees, theſe or the like words are very 
« doubtful and dangerous, as well on account of 
« the wrath of our Tack chiefly, as of the ſlander 
« from the talk of the world. All her words 
« were in the name of God; and therefore many of 
« 'thoſe who ſaw and heard her ſpeak, were ſtrongly 
« perſuaded of her being divinely inſpired, as ſhe 
„ gave out ſhe was. She was ſeveral times exa- 
« mined by notable clerks and other learned men 
f great authority, that her intention might be 
« more fully known: but ſhe always kept to her 
de point, faying, if the King would believe her, ſhe 
« would reſtore him to his dominions. _—. When 
„ ſhe came before the King, there were preſent the 
4 duke of Alenſon, the King's marſhal, and di- 


She ſtiled herſelf La Pucelle [or the mai- 


** verſe commanders : for the King had held a coun- 
*« ci] concerning the ſiege of Orleans; and from 
*© thence he Went to Poictiers, and this maiden with 
„him. Not long after, the marſhal was ordered 
to carry proviſions and other neceſſaries to Orle- 

ans. The maiden Jehanne would needs go with 
him, and requeſted ſhe might have a ſuit of ar- 
mor and new cloathing, and ſhe was therewitha] 
furniſhed. Preſently after, ſhe ſet up her ſtan- 
dard and went to Blois, where was the ren. 
dezvous, and from thence with the others to 
„Orleans. She was always completely armed. 

In this expedition abundance of martial peo- 
ple came in and liſted under her: and when 
„ ſhe was arrived at Orleans, ſhe was made very 
p welcome, and many people rejoiced at her com- 
c in FR. 

This is all Monſtrelet ſays concerning Joan, 'till 
her entry into Orleans. We may remark, that 
it was not ſne who commanded the convoy, but on- 
ly that ſhe attended the marſhal with ſome who had 
put themſelves under her conduct. As to ſtorm- 
ing the forts, it at firſt ſeems from what he ſays of 
it, that Joan commanded in all the fallies : but at- 
terwards he fays; „And notwithſtanding that, in 
ce theſe three aſſaults, the above-mentioned maiden 
«« Tehanne is reported by common fame to have 


ce the noble chevaliers and captains were in them 
“ who, during the ſaid ſiege, were in the city of 

Orleans, and behaved, each for his part, valiant- 
ly, as warriors ought to do in ſuch caſes.” He 
however fails not highly to commend her valor on 
diverſe occaſions, For inſtance, ſpeaking of the 
French army's march after raiſing the ſiege of Or- 
leans, he ſays: The maiden Jehanne was ever 
e in the front before her ſtandard: and in all the 
“ marches her fame was ſpread, as if ſhe and no 
% other had been the only real warrior. 

After his deſcription of the battle of Patay, he 
adds theſe words; and more efpecially the mai- 
den Jehanne acquired on ſuch occaſions fo great 
„ praiſe and renown, that all people imagined the 
King's enemies would be no longer able to reſiſt 
<< her, and that, thro* her means, the King would 
c ſpeedily be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his whole 
„ realm”. 

In fine, not to cite too many of this author's paſ- 
ſages, it will ſuffice to obſerve in a word, that when 
he mentions Joan's inſpiration, he never ſays what 
he himſclt thinks, but always, that ſhe ſtiled her 
ſelf inſpired. He is ſo very cautious in this matter 
that, in mentioning what the duke of Burgundy 
ſaid to her, when he went to ſee her after ſhe was 


y | taken, he pretends not to remember it, tho' he was 


himſelf an ear-witneſs. His words are theſe: The 
duke went to ſee her at the place where ſhe was 
<« lodged, and ſpoke to her ſome haughty words, 
Which I have forgot, tho I was preſent.” It is 
caſy to conceive the duke's words were reproaches 
tor ſeducing the people, and menaces on that account: 
but Monſtrelet chuſes rather to be ſilent, than to ſay 
any thing either for or againſt. 


Joan threw herſelf into Compiegne, ſhe had fought 
a captain of the duke of Burgundy's, named Fran- 
quet d' Arras, and, having 4 r him priſoner, had 
his head ſtruck off: but he does not ſay whether juſtly 
or not, contenting himſelf with relating the fact, 
without adding what he thought of it. 

When he comes at. laſt to her condemnation, he 


ſo expreſſes himſelf, that he does not diſcover his 


(1) She was then twenty-ſeven years of age ; for in her examination the year 1431, ſhe declared ſhe was twenty-nine years 


n 
— 


3 


old, conſequently, when ſhe came to the King in 1429, ſhe was twenty-ſeven years of age. 


2) It ſhould be read Dompre. 


own 


«© had the chief command, yet all or moſt part of 


He moreover relates, that, a few days before fol. 47: 
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fol. 44. 


fol. 45. 
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England's letter to the duke of Burgundy on that 


coccaſion. As that letter is an original which may 


help to diſcover the truth, it will be proper to in- 
ſert it at length. | 


Moſt dear and well-beloved Unale: 


ce H E fervent affection which we are ſenſi- 
40 ble you, as a true catholic, have, for our 
« holy mother church, and for the advancement of 
« our faith, juſtly exhorts and admoniſhes us to no- 
« tity to you in writing what, to the honor of our 
« ſaid holy mother church, to the ſtrengthening of 
« our faith, and to the extirpation of peſtilent er- 
< rors, has been lately in this our city of Roan ſo- 
« lemnly tranſacted. | 

<« It is now well known, almoſt every where, by 
4 common fame, how the woman who called her- 
« ſelf Jehanne La Pucelle, had, for above two years, 
<« contrary to the divine law, and the condition of 
<< her ſex, wandered about in man's apparel, a thing 
« abominable to God, and in ſuch dreſs was brought 
e to our and your mortal enemy; and to whom and 
eto thoſe of his party, churchmen, nobles and 
«© commons, ſhe frequently intimated, ſhe was ſent 
« from God; preſumptuouſly boaſting to have per- 
<« ſonally, and viſibly converſed with St. Michael, 
<« and great number of angels and ſaints of para- 


cc diſe, as St. Catherine and St. Margaret. By this | 
C falſe intimation, and the promiſe of future victo- 


<< ries, ſhe turned the hearts of many men and wo- 
men from the truth to fables and lies. She like- 
ce wiſe wore arms appointed for knights and *ſquires, 
<« and ſet up a ſtandard. Moreover, with great 
<< boldneſs, pride and preſumption, ſhe demanded 
<< to bear the moſt excellent arms of France, which 
4 ſhe partly obtained, and bore in ſeveral incurſi- 
< ons and aſſaults, as did her brother alſo, accord- 
ing to report; namely, azure, two flowers- 
& de-lys, or, and a ſword, the point upwards, 
c and on it a crown. In this ſtate, ſhe took the 
4 field; and led men at arms and archers in bands 
and great companies, to commit and exerciſe in- 
human cruelties; by ſheding human blood; by 
«< raiſing ſeditions and commotions among the peo- 
<< ple, leading them into perjury, rebellion, ſuper- 
<« ſtition and erroneous. opinions; by diſturbing all 
<« true peace, and renewing mortal wars; by ſuf- 
<« fering herſelf to be honored and reverenced of 
<«« many as a ſaint; and by working other damna- 
« ble deeds, too tedious to relate, which however 
<< were well known in feveral places, and at which 
c almoſt all Chriſtendom was highly ſcandalized. 
But the Almighty, taking pity on his faithful 
bf * and not ſuffering them long to continue 
« in ſuch peril; nor to remain in the pernicious, 
„ vain and novel credulities which they had lightly 
« and raſhly imbraced, has permitted, thro' his 
e great goodneſs and mercy, that this woman 
* ſhould be taken in your army, at the ſiege you 
<«« were carrying on for us at Compiegne, and by 
your good means put into our power. And 
e becauſe we were immediately required, by the 
„ biſhop of the dioceſe where fhe was taken, to 
deliver over to him, as her ordinary eccleſiaſtical 
judge, this fame Jehanne, branded with the 
<« crime of high-treaſon againſt the Divine Ma- 
<- jeſty ; we, as well out of reverence to our holy 
e mother church, whoſe ordinances we juſtly pre- 
<« fer to our own will and pleaſure, as alſo fe the 
ec honor and exaltation of our holy faith, delivered 
<« her to him to be brought to her trial, without 
* ſuffering our ſecular judges to take vengeance or 
„ inflict any puniſhment yoo her, as we might 


e legally have done, conſidering the great dama- | 


« ges and miſchiefs, the horrible murders and 
ol, I. 


* deteſtable cruelties, with innumerable other Diss 


* crimes, ſhe had committed againſt us and our 
e dutiful loyal people. The biſhop Joined with 
him the vicar of the inquiſitor of errors and 
< hereſies ; and. calling in with them a great and 


% notable number of folemn maſters, and doors . 


„ in divinity and canon law, commenced, with 
great ſolemnity and due gravity, the proceſs of 


© this Jehanne. Aſter he and the inquiſitor, 


Judges in the cauſe, had for ſevetal days ex- 
*© amined her, they ordered her confeſſions and 
** aſſertions to be maturely conſidered by the 
** maſters and doctors, and in general by all the 
„ faculties of our moſt dearly beloved daughter 
<< the univerſity of Paris, before whom the con- 
feſſions and aſſertions were laid. By their opinion 
and determination, the judges found Jehanne 
<*« guilty of E blaſphemy againſt 
«© God, his ſaints and ſainteſſes, ſchiſm, and of 
greatly erring in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. And 
in order to reſtore her to the union and com- 
% munion of our holy mother church, to cleanſe 
her from her horrible and pernicious crimes and 
wickedneſs, and to preferve her ſoul from eter- 
* nal damnation; ſhe was long and frequently 
very charitably and calmly admoniſhed to re- 
ject and caſt away all her errors; and humbly re- 
turn to the way and paths of truth, or otherwiſe 
<< ſhe would greatly indanger both ſoul and body. 

< But the moſt pernicious and divided ſpirit of 
pride and outragious preſumption, which is 
always indeavoring to deſtroy the union and 
„ ſafety of chriſtians, ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed this ſame 
Jehanne, that, notwithſtanding all the holy 
% doctrine or . counſel, or other mild exhortation 
* adminiſtered to her, her perverſe and obdurate 
* heart would not be humbled or mollified. She 
6 ſtil] boaſted, that all ſhe had done was per- 
4 formed by the command of God and the hoſy 
Virgin, who had viſibly appeared to her: and 
* what is worſe, ſhe would recognize no judge on 
earth, but appeal to God alone and the ſaints in 
s paradiſe ; rejecting the judgment of our holy 
father the Pope, and of a general council, and 
the univerſal church militant. Whereupon, her 
<« eccleſiaſtical judges ſeeing her perſevere fo long, 


and fo obſtinately in her reſolution and purpoſe, 
& ordered her to be conducted to the church, be- 


„ fore the clergy and people, there aſſembled in 
great multitudes; in the preſence of whom her 
<& wicked purpoſes were ſet forth, 2 4 and de- 
% clared, folemnly and publicly, by a notable 
* doctor in divinity 3 to the exaltation of our faith, 
<« the extirpation of errors, the edification and 
e amendment of chriſtian people. After that, ſhe 
« was charitably admoniſhed to return to the union 
e of holy church, and reform her faults and errors, 


„„ wherein ſhe was hardened ; and therefore, the 


« judges proceeded to denounce upon her the uſual 
c and cuſtomary ſentence in ſuch caſes. But be- 
e fore the ſentence was fully declared, ſhe ſeeming- 
ly began to relent, crying out, ſhe would return 
« to holy church. This was readily and fy 
heard by the judges and clergy, who kindly 
e received her, hoping by that means her ſoul and 
% body would be faved from perdition and torment, 


«© Then ſhe ſubmitted to the ordinance of holy 


« church, abjured with her own mouth her errors 
<« and deteſtable crimes, made a public recantation, 
« and ſigned the inſtrument with her own hand. 


And thus, our compaſſionate mother holy church, 


e rejoicing over this penitent ſinner,” glad to find 
e and reſtore this ſtrayed and loſt ſeep to the reſt 
ce of the fold, condemned her to do penance in 
<« priſon.” But ſcarcely was ſhe there, before tho 
<« fire of her pride, which ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, 


e rekindled into peſtiferous flames by the ſuggeſtions 
9 | « of 
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of the enemy; and preſently, the ſaid wretched, 
Jehanne relapſed into her former errors and mad- 
« neſs which, as obſerved, ſhe had lately abjured 
and recanted. 4 
For which reaſons, according to the decrees: 
and orders of the holy church, ſhe was again pub- 


as ſhe was relapſed into her priſtine deteſtable 
errors and crimes, ſhe was delivered over to the 
ſecular arm, and received ſentence to be burned. 
Perceiving her end to approach, ſhe frankly ac- 
% knowledged and confeſſed, that the ſpirits which 
the faid appeared to her ſeveral tunes, were 
evil and lying ſpirits, and that their frequent 
promiſes to free her were falſe: and accordingly | 
ſhe owned, that ſhe had been deceived and 
mocked by theſe ſpirits. Thus, purſuant to her 
ſentence, ſhe was conveyed bound to the old 
market-place in Roan, -and there burned in the 
ce ſight of all the people.” 
Betore we proceed to her trial, it will not be 
amiſs to peruſe a letter, ſaid to be ſent by her to 
the King of England and his generals, betore the 
ſiege of Orleans was raiſed. Ir here follows, in the 
words of John de Serres, a French hiſtorian, 


King of ENGLAND, | 


« Do juſtice to the King of Heaven, in his royal 
« blood. Reftore to the Virgin the keys of all the 


« good cities you have forced. She is come from 


« God to demand the blood royal, and is ready to 


make peace, it you are willing to do juſtice, and 
<« reſtore what you have taken away. King of 


England; if you will not do thus, I am chief of 


« the war, In what place ſoever I find your men 
« in France, I will make them depart, whether 
« they will or no. It they will ſubmit, I will 


ce take them to mercy, The Virgin comes from 


«« the King of Heaven, to drive you out of France. 
It you will not obey, ſhe will make ſuch havock, 


« France: and reſt aſſured, that the King of Heaven 
will ſend to her, and her good men at arms, greater 


«« ſtrength than you are able to furniſh. Return in 


God's name into your own country. Perſiſt not ob- 
ſtinately in your opinion; for you ſhall not hold 
France of the King of Heaven, fon of the bleſſed 
« Mary : but King Charles, the rightful heir, to 


« whom God hath given it, ſhall poſſeſs it, and 


he ſhall enter Paris magnificently attended. You, 
William Poullet earl of Suffolk, John lord 
« Talbot, Thomas lord Scales, lieutenants of the 


« duke of Bethford, and you duke of Bethford, 


ſtiling yourſelf regent of France, ſpare innocent 
blood. Leave Orleans at liberty. If you do 
not juſtice to thoſe whom you have injured, the 
« French will perform the nobleſt exploit that ever 
« was done in Chriſtendom, Hear this advice from 
„ God and the Virgin.“ 


This letter, written in the ſtile of a propheteſs, 
and by a young female who pretended a divine 
miſſion, and expreſſed herſelf 
what was afterwards found to be exactly true: ne- 
vertheleſs there are in it predictions which were 
never accompliſhed. For inſtance 3 it is not true 
that ſhe drove out of France even a ſingle Engliſh- 
man. She farther affirms, ſhe will make ſuch 
havock, as had not been known in France for a 
thouſand years. Theſe words can relate only: to 
raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, and the battle of Patay : 
but as for the firſt of theſe actions, it has nothing 
in itſelf extraordinary. That a gariſon ſhould 
make a ſally, and drive the beſiegers from their 
poſts, is a thing too common to be reckoned à mira- 


licly denounced againſt, that ſhe might not here- | 
<« after infect the reſidue of Chriſt's members. And, | 


as in a thouſand years has not been known in 


| 


| poſitive with re- | 
gard to the future, ought to contain nothing but | 


cle. As to the battle of Patay, ſuppoſing 


did not, can that action be worthy e reſſing 
in the terms ſhe uſes? The Engliſh had only 
ſix thouſand men, and loſt two thouſand five hun- 
dred. That defeat ſcarce bears any proportion to 
thoſe of the French at Crecy, Poictiers and Azin- 
court, the firſt of which was barely a hundred 
years before Joan's time, and the latter only thir- 
teen or fourteen. 

It is farther obſervable, that in her letter, ſhe 
ſpeaks as if ſhe were actually at the head of the 
armies of France, ſince ſne ſummoned the King of 
England to return her the keys of all the towns in 
his poſſeſſion. And yet, the letter muſt neceſſarily 
have been penned while ſhe was only on the march 
with the convoy deſigned for Orleans, which, fays 
Monſtrelet, ſhe, as a ſort of favor, obtained leave 


| to accompany, very far from having it under her 


command. I fay nothing of her addreſſing the 
King of England as if then a grown man, tho? he 
was only nine years old, exhorting him not to per- 
fiſt in his opinion; nor of her admoniſhing him 


| to depart out of France, tho he was then in England: 
| theſe things may be paſſed over, as being in a pro- 
- | phetic ſtile, and taken as ſo many figures of ſpeech. 

But ſhe ſhould at leaſt have known the names of 


thoſe to whom ſhe addreſſed herſelf, and not have 
called the earl of Suffolk, Poullet, when his name 
was dela Pole. To miſtake the names of foreigners 
may be eafily excuſed in common perſons : but I 
know not whether it is pardonable in one who pre- 
tended to ſpeak in the name, and by the authority 
of God. Theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons, which 
it would be tedious to inſiſt on, induce me to be- 
lieve this letter was compoſed after the event, by 
ſome perſon who knew that Joan had actually 
written to the King of England, or the duke of 
Bedford, as we ſhall fee preſently. 


Let us now proceed to the proceſs of Joan of Arc, 


as we find it in Paſquier. I ſay to the proceſs, and 


not to the ſentiment of that author, who lived 
too long after her for his teſtimony to be of 
any great weight. It ſuffices to ſay, with regard 
to him, that he every where ſpeaks of her with 
great commendations, and believed ſhe was really 
inſpired, and ſent from God to fave France. Here 
tollow her examination and anſwers, which I ſhall 
2 as much as poſſible, without obſcuring the 
lenſe. | 

Firſt ; being charged to ſpeak the truth, ſhe re- 
plied : ſhe would ſay what concerned her father and 
mother, but not divulge the revelations ſhe had told 
King Charles, tho' in eight days ſhe ſhould know 
whether ſhe might or no. 

To the ſecond queſtion, concerning her name and 
tamily, ſhe anſwered: ſhe was of the village of 
Dompre, was called in her own country Jeanette, but 
in France, Jeanne d'Arc. That her father's name 


was Jacques d'Arc, and her mother's Ifabella, &c. 


That ſhe was then twenty nine years old, or 
thereabouts. | 

That her profeſſion was ſpinning and working at 
her needle, and not a ſhepherdeſs. 

That ſhe annually went to confeſſion. 2 

That ſhe frequently heard a voice from heaven, 
and in the place where ſhe heard it ſaw alſo a light, 
which ſhe took for an angel: the voice had often 
warned her to go into France, and raiſe the ſiege 
ot Orleans : that ſhe ſhould go to Robert de Bau- 


dricourt, captain of Vaucouleurs, who would give 


bets guard to conduct her; which ſhe did accord- 
gy. . 

She added ; that ſhe very well knew God loved 
the duke of Orleans, and ſhe had received more 
revelations concerning that Prince than any perſon 
living, the King excepted. 


Item. 


oan D 
had commanded the French army; ar, he iss Exrgr. 
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Item. She confeſſed ſhe was ingaged in a ſkirmiſh 
before Paris, on a holy-day ; and being asked ; 


Whether that was right ? ſhe replied,---Proceed. 


Being aſked z When ſhe laſt heard the voice? ſhe 


replied: yeſterday, thrice ; in the morning ; at the 
time of Veſpers ; and when the Ave Maria bell 
rung in the evening. | 

Being interrogated; Whether ſhe had ever ſeen 
any fairies? ſhe anſwered, no; but that one of her 
god-mothers pretended to have ſeen fome at the 
tairy-tree, near the village of Dompre. 

Being asked ; Who they were who ſpake to her? 
ſhe anſwered ; St. Catherine; and St. Margaret ; 
and ſhe had frequently ſeen and touched them ſince 
ſhe was in priſon, and kiſſed the ground on which 
they trod: moreover, that ſhe conſulted them about 
her anſwers. 


She farther faid 3 ſhe had put on man's cloaths | 


by the expreſs command of God, and was wound- 
ed in the neck before Orleans. | 

Item. That, within feven years, the Engliſh 
ſhould leave a greater pledge than what they left 


before Orleans, and loſe all they poſſeſſed in 
France. 5 | | 


That they ſhould fuſtain in France a much 
greater loſs than what they had yet done, by means 
of a great victory which the French ſhould gain 
over them. | 

Being interrogated z Whether ſhe bore any coat 
of arms? ſhe anſwered, No, but only her ftandard : 
that it was true, the King had given her brothers 
a coat of arms; namely, in a field azure, two 
flowers-de-lys, or, and a crown in the middle. 

She added; that her father dreamed ſhe would 
go with the ſoldiers, and for that reaſon ſuffered 
her to be neceſſitous, and faid, he had rather ſhe 
were drowned. 8 5 | 

Then ſhe was charged with throwing herſelf 
headlong from the tower, in order to kill herſelf, 
when ſhe was priſoner at Beaurevoir. She owned 
the fact; but faid, her deſign was not to kill her- 


ſelf, but make her eſcape. 


While her proceſs was in hand, ſhe deſired leave 
to hear maſs, and communicate at Eaſter. This 
was granted her, on condition ſhe would dreſs her- 
ſelf in'woman's apparel : but ſhe choſe rather not 
to communicate, than do it on thole terms. 
She was taxed with permitting adoration to be 
paid her: but ſhe replied ; if ſome people had kiſ- 
{ed her hands or clothes, it was not with her con- 
ſent. | 

After thefe anſwers, we meet with ſeveral others, 
which gives occaſion to believe they were made to 
as many interrogations ſuppreſſed by Paſquier : they 
here follow : a 

That ſhe had talked with St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret, at the fairy-tree, and not with the fai- 
ries, as ſhe had been accuſed, That ſhe began at 
thirteen years of age to converſe with theſe ſaints. 

That at twenty years old, ſhe hired herſelf at 
Neufchatel in Lorrain, to a woman named La 
Rouſſe, who was an inn-keeper, and there led the 
cattle to graſs, and watered the horſes, and ſo learn- 
ed to ride. : 

That while ſhe was there, ſhe had a law-fuit 
concerning a marriage, before the official of Thoul, 
and carried her caufe. 7 


Th)hat, after ſerving five years, ſhe returned to her 
father, and, againſt his will, went to Baudricourt, 


who made no account of her for the two firſt 
months, but in the third gave her a guard of twen- 
ty horſemen, one ſquire, and four ſervants, to con- 


duct her to Chinon, where the King reſided. 

The judges earneſtly prefling her to put on 
ſhe replied, ſhe deſired none 
of her ſex's clothes, but a ſhift after ſhe was 


woman's apparel : 


dead. 


man: but ſhe refuſed to accept the condition: how- 
ever, ſhe at length conſented to take a woman's ha- 
bit to hear maſs, provided ſhe might be allowed 
to reſſume her preſent habit; but, as that requeſt 
was refuſed her, ſhe declared, ſhe would rather dic 
than be clothed like a woman, contrary. to Goc's 
expreſs command. 

She ſaid likewiſe ; ſhe had promiſed the King to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and cauſe him to be 
crowned. oa 

She was reproached with having always oppoſed 
a pacification; which ſhe acknowledged: "Hem 
ing, there could be no peace concluded, except the 
Engliſh would quit France. | 

The proctor having taxed her with cauſing n 
{word to be concealed in St. Catherine's church at 
Fierbois, and ſending for the fame after the had 
talked with the King; ſhe denied ſhe had ever uſed 
any frauds : ſhe however owned that ſhe had heard 
three maſſes in that church. | 


On being accuſed of ſaying, ſhe was ſent from 
God to proſecute a war, which was directly contrary 
to the Almighty's will; ſhe anſwered, that, in the 


letter ſent by her to the King of England and the 


peace. Paſquier ſays, the letter is copied in the 
rial: but as he thought not proper to tranſcribe it 
himſelf, we cannot be furs it is the ſame inſerted by 
de Serres in his liſtory. | 

On being charged with putting to death Fran- 
quet d' Arras, her prifoner ; ſhe replied 3 he was a 


liff of Senlis. 


On the charge of having ſeveral times commu— 
nicated in man's apparel, and kneeled to the voice 
which ſpake to her; ſhe confeſſed the whole. | 

The proctor accuſed her alſo of having ſeduced 
ſo ſtrangely many people, that they revercnced her 
as a {aint ; cauſed praycrs to be ſaid in the church 
to her honor ; maintained that, next to the holy 
Virgin, ſhe was the greateſt of ſaints, and wore 
about them her image in lead, or other metals. To 
this charge ſhe replied : ſhe appealed to God. 

On the accuſation of uturping dominion over 
men, by making herſelf chief of the war : ſhe an- 
twered ; ſhe had done it to beat the Engliſh : ad- 
ding, her ſtandard was of linen or, fuſtian, border- 
ed with velvet, with a field ſemce with flowers-de- 
lys, and in the middle the image of God holding 
the world, ſupported by two angels in white, and 
underneath, Jeſus Maria. | 

| This occationed her judges to upbraid her, that 
ſhe was in the wrong to afcribe to God ſuch vani- 
ties, contrary to the reverence due to him, and 
aſked her ; Whether ſhe put her confidence in her 
ſtandard ? to which ſhe replied : ſhe placed her con- 
| fidence only in him whoſe image it bore. | 
| After this ſhe was interrogated, Why ſhe held 

alone her ſtandard at the coronation of King Charles ? 
ſhe anſwered it was but juſt, that he who had been 
in trouble, ſhould be likewiſe in glory. | 
She was farther told, that being wounded before 
Paris, ſhe oſtentaciouſly cauſed her armor to be 
hung up in the church of St. Dennis: ſhe replied 3 
ſhe did it from a motive of piety, according to the 
| cuſtom of thoſe who were wounded in war. 

Finally ; ſhewas interrogated ; Whether or no ſhe 

would ſubmit to the judgment of the church mili- 
tant? ſhe anſwered; ſhe would, provided the church 
did not injoin her any impoſſibilities: that ſhe could 
not in any wiſe revokewhat ſhe had ſaid concern- 
ing her viſions and revelations, and if the church 
ne) they were illuſions,” in that caſe; ſhe would 
22 refer it to the judgment of men, but to God 
alone. 


The 


Princes of the blood, ſhe had firſt offered them 


known robber, and condemned to die by the bai- 
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She was thereupon told, that they would not admit Dissxxrar 
her to communion in any dreſs but that of a wo- 
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The examination being ended, the judges drew 
a lummary of her confeſſions; containing: 


I. That, being thirteen years old, ſhe ſaw St. Mi- 
chael, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and a great 
company of angels. 

II. That theſe faints adviſed her to go to King 
Charles, and to cloath herſelf in man's apparel, 

III. That ſhe choſe rather not to hear maſs and 
communicate, than dreſs as a woman. 

IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the church- 
militant. 

V. That ſhe pretended to tell future contin- 
gencies. | 

Vi. That ſhe knew ſaints by their voices, whom 
ſhc had never ſeen or heard of before. 

VII. That ſhe was expreſly commanded by God 
to wear man's cloaths. 

VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a 
tower, chuſing rather to die than remain in the hands 
of her enemies. 

IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but like- 
wiſe touched bodily St. Catherine, and St. Marga- 
ret, and kiſſed the ground on which they trod. 


The proctor having taken his concluſions upon 
theſe articles, it was ſaid by the judges, that what 
Joan of Arc had done, was all a cheat, and the 
devil's invention to delude the ignorant populace: 
that ſhe was guilty of diſobedience to her parents, 
and of idolatry, to the diſhonor of the church ; 
particularly, for chuſing rather to deprive herſelf of 
the body of our Lord, than quit man's apparel. At 
this judgment were preſent the biſhops of Coutance 
ind Lifieux, the chapter of the cathedral of Roan, 
ſixteen doors, ſix licenciates, or bachelors of di- 
vinity, and eleven advocates of Roan. 

This ſentence being ſent to the univerſity of Paris, 
was confirmed by the faculties of divinity and the 
decrees, and Joan pronounced heretic and ſchiſma- 
tic. Then the univerſity wrote to the King and 
the biſhop of Bayeux, to deſire ſhe might be exe- 
cuted. It appears not in Paſquier, to what puniſh- 
ment ſhe was condemned by this ſentence : all can 
be ſaid is, that at leaſt ſhe was excommunicated. 
However that be, Joan being conducted into the 


church, and placed on a ſcaffold, was publicly 


predicated, according to the language of thoſe days. 
All theſe formalities ſtriking her with great dread, 
ſhe cried out aloud : ſhe would ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of God and the Pope ; but finding what ſhe 
ſaid was not ſuffictent to revoke her ſentence, or 
ſtop the publication, the declared, ſhe would ſtand 
to the church's determination: that ſince ſo many 
wiſe and learned men affirmed her viſions came not 
from God, ſhe was willing to believe alſo the ſame ; 


and this ſhe repeated ſeveral times. Then ſhe made | 


x public abjuration, inſerted in the trial; but Paſ- 
quier thought not fit to give the contents. 

On this abjuration, another ſentence intervened, 
abſolving her from the bond of excommunication, 
and condemning her to perpetual impriſonment by 
way of penance. After that, ſhe put on woman's 
apparel : but as ſhe had ever ſhewed herſelf ex- 
tremely contumacious with regard to the maſculine 
drefs, which ſhe wore, as ſhe ſaid, by God's ex- 
preſs command, it was judged proper to make the 
experiment, whether her abyuration was ſincere, by 
leaving a man's habit wich her in priſon. This 
expedient, to her misfortune, ſucceeded but too 
well, ſince ſhe was no ſooner alone than ſhe reſum- 
ed this ſame habit. On the morrow, being found 
in that dreſs, ſhe was asked the reaſon ; to which 
ſhe anſwered, ſhe had put on her former habit by 
the expreſs order of St. Catherine and St. Marga- 
ret, and had rather obey God than man. Where- 
upon, an information was entered againſt her in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, and ſhe was declared a heretic 
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33 and delivered over to the ſecular 
Paſquier ſays nothing of her confeſſion, according 
to the mY of England's letter, that ſhe was ſe. 
duced by bine ſpirits, who had promiſed to ſet 
her free. Indeed, this confeſſion is directly con- 
trary to the inferences Paſquier would draw from 
the records of the trial, namely, that Joan was di- 
vinely inſpired. He only ſays, ſhe was ſentenced 
to be burned, on the thirty-firſt of May, 1431. 
But, as all the other facts, intimated in the King's 
letter, exactly agree with the records of the proceſs 
I ſee not why Paſquier's ſilence ſhould occaſion this 
to be queſtioned. | 

Numberleſs reflections might be made on the ex- 
amination, anſwers, and behavior of this oung 
peaſant : but not to tire the reader's patience, I ſhall 
content myſelf with the following remarks : 

1. It is certain, Paſquier's view, in what he has 
related of this trial, was to prove Joan's inſpiration: 
and therefore, prejudiced as he was, he made no 
ſcruple in ſeveral places to curtail the queſtions and 
anſwers. This manifeſtly appears, in that diverſe 
of the anſwers have no poi Bir #0 with the queſtions, 
nor with each other. For inſtance ; what ſhe ſays 
in her anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, concerning the 
duke of Orleans, neceſſarily preſuppoſes ſome other 
queſtion, which Paſquier was pleaſed to omit. 

2. It appears, that he has paſſed over in ſilence 
ſome of the anſwers. For example; it is ſaid in 
the r of Joan's confeſſion, that ſhe had 
boaſted of ſeeing St. Michael; and yet it is not 
mentioned in the examination. 

3. Paſquier would not tranſcribe Joan's letter to 
the King of England, or her abjuration: papers 
however of no leſs importance than all he has pro- 
duced: much more unwilling was he to mention 
the confeſſion ſhe made previous to her execution, 
viz, of her being ſeduced or deceived. Theſe 
omiſſions give occaſion to preſume, that Paſquier 
ſought, in Joan's trial, not ſo much what might be 
of ſervice to diſcover the truth, as what he believed 
conducive to prove his opinion: and indeed he 
multiplies words, to draw from Joan's anſwers con- 
ſequences favorable to his notion, and to ſhew that 
her predictions were fulfilled, and her aſſertions all 
true. He labors chiefly to prove, by very weak 
arguments, that the duke of Orleans was greatly 
beloved of God, as Joan affirmed. Among other 
reaſons, he alledges this: that God had bleſſed that 
Prince with two illuſtrious ſons, the one, legitimate, 
atterwards King of France, by the name of 
Lewis XII, the other natural, namely, that re- 
nowned general, known firſt by the appellation of 
baſtard of Orleans, and afterwards by — of count 
de Dunois and Longueville: but it is univerſally 
known, that this latter was natural brother, and not 
ſon of the duke of Orleans, mentioned by Joan. 
It is ſurpriſing a man ſo verſed as Paſquier in the 
hiſtory of France, ſhould be guilty of ſo groſs a 
miſtake, | | 

Having given ſome account of ſuch facts, con- 
cerning Joan, as cannot be denied, ſince they are 


ſupported by inconteſtible teſtimonies, nothing more 


remains but to examine the three ſentiments relating 
to this affair, and to determine in favor of one ot 
them. 

| Moſt of the French writers maintain, that Joan 
was really inſpired, and ſent by God, and found 
their opinion on theſe four principal reaſons. The 
firſt is, the poſſibility of God's working ſuch-mira- 
cles: but this point may be granted them, and yet 
they not able to draw any inference from the poſſibil- 


lity for the truth of the fact. 


The ſecond is, Joan's own evidence, grounded 
on her viſions of faints and angels: but this is the 
very thing in queſtion, and conſequently cannot be 
urged as a proof, Th 
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That ſhe wonld exalt his dominion, and. drive 


cither better chriftians or honeſter men than the | 


own glory, or the good of his church, or in favor 


The third reaſon is taken from her knowing King 
Charles amidſt his courtiers, tho? he was diſguiſed. 
This does not deſerve notice. Suppoſing, as many 
believe, that Joan was perſuaded to act this part, 
it is eaſy to conceive ſhe might be very well inſtruc- 
ted to diſtinguiſh the King, tho' ſhe had never ſeen 
him betore. | _ OS 

The fourth is founded on the accompliſhment of 
her prediction, of raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, and 
the King's coronation, at a tine when theſe events 
were extremely improbable. This reaſon, added 
to her uncoinmon valor on all occaſions, is doubtleſs 
the ſtrongeſt can be alledged for this opinion. 
However, the objections to which this argument is | 
liable very much weakeri, if not wholly deſtroy it. 

Firſt, it may be objected, it is ſhe herſelf who 
ſaid in her examination, and after the event, that 
ſhe had foretold to the King the raiſing the ſiege of 
Orleans, and his coronation. We have obſerved, 
that Monſtrelet does not make her ſpeak ſo preciſely. 
He only makes her ſay to the King, in general terms, 


his enemies out of the kingdom; which however 
ſhe did not perform, ſince the Engliſh were not 


expelled Ftance, till upwards of twenty years after 
her death. 


Moreover Joan, in her examination, * theſe 
two particulars were revealed to her by St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret. I mean not here to take into con- 
ſideration all the object ions which may be made to 
this circumſtance. J am willing to ſuppoſe, God 
reveals ſometimes to the glorified faints what 1s to 
happen on earth; that he commands them to aſſume 
a 8 ſhape, to inform certain perſons thereof, 
and that Catherine and Margaret were of the 
number of thoſe glorified ſaints, tho* it cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. But it muſt at leaft be 
acknowledged that God very rarely makes uſe of 
ſuch means, and when he does, it is always for his 


of ſome perſons very eminent for their ſanctity. 
Now, in the war which was then carrying on in 
France, neither the gloty of God, the honor of 
religion, nor the good of the church were directly 
concerned: and Charles VII, for whoſe ſake, ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition, the Almighty performed 
ſuch wonders, was far from being famous for holineſs 
of life. The diſpute between the two Kings, and 
the two parties, was purely about temporal concerns. 
They both profeſſed the fame religion, and could 
not tax each other either with ſchiſm or herefy. It 
does not therefore appear wherein it could be for 
the glory of God, or the advantage of religion or 
the church, that the realm of France ſhould be 
governed by a Prince of the houſe of Valois, rather 
than by a King of England, deſcended by a daugh- 
ter from the blood royal of France. A man may 
affirm as much as he pleaſes, that the uſurpation of 
the Engliſh was fo heinous and maniteſt, that God's 
honor was concerned to make them examples of his 
Juſtice. This is ſuppoſing the thing in queſtion. 
One need only read what has been laid down relating 
to this point, in the reign of Edward III, to be ſatiſ- 
fied that the ſuppoſition is not fo maniteſt as 1s pre- 
tended, but is liable to great difficulties. However, 
tho? it were undeniable that the Engliſh were real 
uſurpers, can it be affifmed that God's honor is 
concerned to puniſh in a ſupernatural and exemplary 
manner, the heinous mjultices committed 1n the 
world? How many uſurpations of provinces and 
kingdoms are to be met with in hiſtory, without 
the intervention of a miracle to puniſly the uſurpers ? 
En fine, Charles VII, or his ſucceſſors, appear not to 
have. done religion any ſervice to make it preſumed, 
that God had it in view in what he did by Joan's 
means. Beſide the French were not, in'thoſe days, 


Vo. 1. 


| Engliſh. As for the perſon of King Charles VII, . 
etended God miraculouſly raiſed w We 


for whoſe ſake it is pr 

up Joan, none are ignorant that the faid Prince's . 
life was extremely irregular, To fay nothing o 
the duke of Burgundy's aſſaſſination, perpetrated 
by his order, and in his preſence, contrary to the 
faith of a treaty ratified with a ſolemn oath, is it 


not certain that, at the very juncture when 


| Joan 
came to him at Chinon, he lived in open adultery 


with Agnes Sorel, in the eyes of his whole court ? 
Are they Princes of this character whom God uſually 
honors with particular favors ? If to all theſe reaſons 
be added Joan's confeſſion before her death, that ſhe 
was deceived, there will be room to be ſatisfied ſhe 
was not really inſpired : but I inſiſt not on this con- 
feſſion, becauſe it is a diſputable point, as being 
why pero only by the teſtimony of her adverſaries. 
come now to the opinion of the Engliſh, who 
obſtinately maintain, that Joan of Arc was a witch, 
and acted only by the inſtigations of the devil. On 
this fentiment I ſhall be very brief; only obſerving 
that it is liable to the very fame ohjections as the 
foregoing, ſince it is no leſs difficult to conceive 
why, on this occaſion, God ſhould have given ſuch 
power to the devil: ſo whatever has been ſaid con- 
cerning her inſpiration, may be applied to her ſor- 
cery, and retorted upon the Evglifh. | 
But there is a thifd opinion, which is not liable 
to ſo many difficulties, If it is ſuppoſed that, in 
King Charles's extreme diſtrefs, himſelf, his Queen, 
Agnes Sorel, or ſome one of his miniſters, invent- 
ed this contrivance, nothing wilt be eaficr than 
to reconcile the events with ſuch 4 ſuppoſition. 
The buſineſs was to revive the courage of the 
French, diſheartened by ſo many loſſes, and per- 
haps of the King himſelf, who was meditating a 
retreat into Dauphine. Is it any wonder that ſuch 
an artifice ſhould be uſed for that purpoſe? This 
is at leaſt as poſſible as the apparitions of ſaints, or 
as witchcraft, A country girl of good ſenſe, as 
many ſuch ate to be met with, of undaunted reſo- 
lution, and who knew how to manage a horſe, 
might have been cholen. She may have been taken 
from out of the kingdom, in order to her being 
leſs known, and the execution of the project leſs in 
danger of being obſtructed by impertinent neigh- 
bors, who would he apt to be too free in their diſ- 
courſes. This being ſuppoſed, it will be eaſy to 
account for moſt of the things which appear ex- 
traordinary in this peaſant, All the King faid of 
her, and the ſecrets ſhe diſcloſed, would be only a 
conſequence of the impoſture. Thoſe in the plot 
would not fail extolling her, and the reſt be car- 
ried away by their authority. | 
It muſt not however be concealed, that ſtrong 
objections may be made to this third opinion, 
which it will be proper to anſwer. | 
The firſt is, that it is merely a conjecture. I 
own it: but it is a very natural coujecture in a 
matter where 1t is ſo hard to come at the truth. 
The French ſay, ſhe was inſpired by God, This 
notion is demonſtrated to be full of difficulties, 
and very little probable. The Engliſh affirm, ſhe 
was a Witch, and acted only by inſtigatioh of the 
devil: this is no leſs hard to conceive. It is how- 
ever certain ſhe performed great actions. What 
remains therefore, in order to explain the cauſe of 
the revolution in France, but to have recourſe to 
natural means, ſince the fupernatural are ſo doubr- 
ful, not to uſe a harſher expreſſion ? In my opinion, 
this is a caſe where, if ever, conjecture is to take 
lace. FRI | 
F The ſecond objection is taken from Joan's uncom- 
mon valor, which is repreſented as ſupernatural: 
To this it may be anſwered, much' more than her 
due was certainly aſcribed to her, as appears by the 
teſtimony of Monſtrelet, a cotemporary writer. 
8 P One 
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DissrxTAr. One muſt be extremely ignorant of the way of the | years after, and was no way conſiderable, as I have Dise 
YR world, not to know how apt we are, on ſuch oc- | already made appear. She alſo, in her examination, — Tar, 
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a ſubject is of imbelliſhment. 


coronation at 


caſions, to run into exceſſes, and how capable ſuch 
It does not appear, 
by what Monſtrelet fays, that Joan ever com- 
manded in chief. If this author ſeems to intimate 
as much in one place, he unſays it in another, as 
may be ſeen in the above-cited paſſages, It is true, 
the generals carried her with them, and placed her 
in their front to confirm the ſoldiers prepoſſeſſion: 
infomuch that ſhe had only to ſhew reſolution 
enough to keep always near them, and ſuch a re- 
ſolution cannot be looked on as miraculous. And 
if the glory of all the happy ſucceſſes were aſcribed 
to her, where is the wonder, ſince it was for the ad- 
vantage of King Charles, and all thoſe of his par- 
ty ? 

: The third objection is the ſtrongeſt, grounded on 
the accompliſhment of Joan's predictions. She told 
the King, ſhe would cauſe the ſiege of Orleans to be 
raiſed, and himſelf to be crowned which fell out 
accordingly. On ſuppoſition therefore, that the 
whole was contrivance, it muſt be withal ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe had the gift of propheſy. 

To this objection, it may be replied, in the firſt 
lace, that the aſſurance wherewith the French hi- 
— have advanced that theſe predictions were 
before the event, is what gives it the greateſt force. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that of the two articles, 
namely, raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, and the King's 
Rheims, the firſt only is atteſted by 

Joan herſelf in her examination, without any men- 
tion of the coronation. In the next place, this 
ſame atteſtation comes after the event; neither can 
it be well proved that, when ſhe waited on the 
King, ſhe gave him any aſſurance of raiſing the 
ſiege of Orleans. As Monſtrelet relates it, Charles 
does not ſeem to have relied on her promiſes, when 
he undertook to ſend a convoy to Orleans. He 
ſays, the King reſolved to ſend a convoy to that 


city, and that Joan deſired to accompany it, which 


requeſt was granted. Certainly, if that deſign had 
been formed ſolely on her promiſes, ſhe would have 
had no occaſion to deſire to be preſent at the exe- 
cution, ſince, in that caſe, ſhe muſt have been the 
principal actreſs, 

But ſecondly, tho! Joan had foretold what is aſ- 
cribed to her, I know not whether that will be a 
convincing proof. On ſyppoſition that ſhe was per- 
ſuaded to act this part, and had her leſſon given her 
beforehand, nothing was more natural than to make 
her tell the King, ſhe was commiſſioned to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans. This ſiege was what, at that 
juncture, gave uneaſineſs to the King and the whole 
court. It was not known which way to fave that 
important place, and conſequently to give hopes of 
railing the ſiege was requiſite, in order to create a 
beliet of Joan's divine miſſion. Herein nothing was 
hazarded but the reputation of a country wench, 
which would not have been much W had the 
affair proved unſucceſsful. As to the King's coro- 


toretold, that, within ſeven years, the Erpliſh 
ſhould leave a greater pledge than what they left be- 
fore Orleans. I comprehend not the true ſignifica- 
tion of that expreſſion, except it means the loſs of 
ſome battle: but there was no battle within that in- 
terval. Let us however allow thoſe words the moſt 
favorable conſtruction can be given them; let an 
who pleaſes underſtand thereby the loſs of Paris: 
but even that event occurred five years after the 
prediction. Is it uſual for the divine ſpirit thus to 
mark out the ſpace of ſeven years inſtead of five ? 
Was it more difficult for ſuch a ſpirit to foreſee this 
event would happen in five, than in ſeven, years? 

Thus, all things conſidered, let the difficulties of 
the third opinion be compared with thoſe which 
ariſe from the apparitions of faints and witchcraft, 
and am perſuaded they will be found to be no leſs 
in this ſentiment than 1n the two others. 

Beſide, this peaſant's inſpiration was not ſo gene- 
rally acknowledged by the French themſelves, but 
that it was queſtioned by many, Conſtable de 
Richemont being on the march to join the King be- 
fore Baugenci, the King, prepoſſeſſed that he was 
coming with ſome ill deſign, reſolved at firſt to go 
fight him: but altering his mind, he ſent Joan to 
meet and receive him. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe 
alighted, and imbraced his knee : whereupon the 
conſtable ſaid to her theſe words, which plainly evi- 
dence his opinion of her: Jeanne, I am told you 
«© deſign to fight me. I neither know who you 
are, nor from whom you are ſent, whether from 
„ God or the devil. If you come from God, I 
* have no reaſon to fear you, for he knows my in- 
<< tention as well as yours. If you are from the de- 
vil, I have leſs reaſon to fear; and therefore do 
* yo beſt or your worſt.” | 

aron de Langey, in his treatiſe of military inſti- 
tution, ſays, that Joan's inſpiration was like Numa's 
pretended converfations with the nymph Egeria. 

Others have affirmed, ſhe was perſuaded to act 
this part by the court lords. Du Haillan was of 


this opinion, who even relates ſeveral circumſtances, | 
| and then adds, Some have taken it ill that I fa 
|<< this, and put the French out of conceit with ſo 


holy and miraculous a buſineſs, by indeavoring 
now to turn it into fable. But I was willing to 
% fay it, becauſe time, which diſcovers all things, 
« has diſcovered this to be a cheat. Beſide, it is 
c not a matter of that importance as to be received 
& for an article of faith.“ | 

Pope Pius II, under the name of Gobelin his ſe- 
cretary : after relating the ſtory of Joan and her 
exploits, adds, „It is very difficult to affirm, whe- 
ce ther this was the work of God, or the invention 
e of man. Some think, the great men at court 
e contending for the command, ſome wiſer 
* than the reſt invented this ſtratagem, and per- 


„ ſuaded Joan to ſay ſhe was ſent from God, that 


* none might ſcruple to ſerve under her.” 


nation, the hopes of that was likewiſe neceſſary to In fine, there are French writers who have de- 


be inſtilled, ſince raiſing the ſiege was but a means 
to attain the chief end, which was to eſtabliſn 
Charles on the throne of his anceſtors. | 

In the third place, to Joan's 


redictions a very 
perplexing oby ion may be made. If ſhe was in- 
{pired by God to foretel the future, how came ſhe 
to be miſtaken? She ſaid, ſhe would drive the En- 
gliſh out of the kingdom, and yet they were not 
expelled till more than twenty years after her death. | 
She foretold, they would be driven out by a great 
victory gained over them by the French, Does not | 
this raiſe the idea of a bloody battle, and an extra- | 
ordinary victory? But where is this * to be 
met with ſince that peaſant's execution? There is 
only that of Fourmigni, which happened twenty 


famed this maiden of theirs, and ſaid, ſhe was cor- 
rupted by Baudricourt, or, according to others, by 


|the baſtard of Orleans, or by Xaintrailles, and that 


theſe three perſonages, together with the duke of 
Alenſon, contrived the whole project. Polydore 
Virgil ſays, when Joan found ſhe was condemned, 
ſhe pretended to be pregnant, and for that reaſon 
her execution was for ſome months poſtponed. In 
a word, among all the hiſtorians, both ancient and 
modern, who have treated of this young woman, 
not any two are to be met with agreeing in the facts 
exhibited concerning her. 
As to the reſt, even ſuppoſing this maiden's in- 
ſpiration to be a human invention, it is ealy not to 


| determine, whether the King was in the fecrct, Or 
| : was 
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pier rar. was himſelf cheated. Perhaps ſhe herſelf was de- 
ceived by certain means but too frequently practiſed. 
For my part, I think this opinion very plauſible, 
conſidering the firmneſs wherewith ſhe anfwered her 
judges, when ſhe muſt have perceived the immi- 
nent danger ſhe was in: but atter all, this is only 
conjecture. CF 
I conclude the inquiry I have been making with 
ſaying, that Joan's pretended inſpiration may juſtly 
be deemed a contrivance to revive the courage of 
the terrified French. It is true, that, indubitably, 
the project ſucceeded much beyond the expectation 
of the authors. However, it is not very -ſtrange 
the courage of the French troops ſhould be revived, 
when they thought to fight under Heaven's peculiar 
direction. This is not the firſt time ſuch inventions 
have produced the like effect. We meet with in- 
ſtances in the hiſtories of the Pagan nations. The 
feigned apparitions of their gods and goddeſſes were 
not certainly the immediate works of the Almigh. 
ty's puiflance, nevertheleſs on ſome occaſions they 
produced ſurpriſing effects. | 


Before I cloſe this ſubject, I cannot but reflect on Dissxx rr. 


the inhumanity exerciſed on this poor woman. It is 
not poſſible to give any color to this injuſtice. As 
ſhe was not a native of France, Henry could not 
pretend ſhe was his ſubject, and conſequently could 
treat her only as a priſoner of war. 2 

poſition, he could much leſs puniſh her for a ſchiſ- 
matic, heretic, or ſorcereſs, even had ſhe been con- 
victed. 
have eſtabliſhed, was once received, every priſoner 
of war would be in danger of being condemned by 
his enemies for forged crimes, and ſacrificed to 
their malice. Charles VII cauſed the ſentence to 
be reverſed by other judges, and Joan's honor to 
be retrieved, which 1s by ſeveral alledged in proot 
of her innocence. But this is a weak argument, 
ſince, without ftrong prejudice, the latter ſentence 
can be no more depended on than the firſt. This 


n this ſup- 


If the rule which the Engliſh would then 


was paſſed by her enemies, whoſe intereſt it was 
to defame her; and the other by her friends, who 
found their glory and advantage in proving her in- 
nocent, | | 


End of the Twelfth B o o x. 
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Containing the Reigns of the Three KINGS of the Housz 
of Lokk, EpwarDV, Epwarp V, and Rl inn . 


8 


EDWARD IV. 


ED w. IV. ABYSS DW ARD was proclaimed the fifth 
Ax' 1461. P of March; and, on the tweltth or 

| | 7 N thirteenth of the ſame month, was 
— Walt — obliged to put himſelf at the head 
_—__ of his army. Before his departure 
geen. from London, a merchant was exe 
Hall. cuted, for ſaying, he would make his ſon Prince of 
Execution on Wales v. Probably, he added ſome contemptu- 
_ cus words againſt the new King, and expreſſed too 
Stow. much zeal for the houſe of Lancaſter. However 


Habington. it be, ſome have conſidered this man's execution, 
In the dawn of his reign, as a preſage of the blood 

, which was E to be fned in the quarrel of the two 

3 „ ouſes. Cay ys 
The Queen's Queen Margaret had acted with prudence, in not 
2 my greatly Fhazarding a battle at the gates of London, and in 
mereales. » retiring among the northern people, who had hi- 
therto appeared firmly attached to the houſe of Lan- 

caſter. They gave her, on this occaſion, a ſenſi- 


ble. mark of their affection, by re- inforeing her 


_— ut 


The Sixteenth King of ENGLAND, ſince the 
| CONQUEST. ; 06 


army with recruits; nay, whole bodies of freſh Ep w. IV. 
troops. This was done with ſuch expedition, that An? 1461. 
in a few days the Queen ſaw. herſelf at the head of => 
ſixty thouſand men, in condition to expect her ene- Habington. 

my, or even to march againſt him. 1 


Tho“ Edward had been proclaimed. at London, MOR feht 
he was very ſenſible that ceremony made no great per“ Ws 
addition to his right, conſidering how irregularly it 

was performed. The grandees of his party, and the 
Londoners were not inveſted with power to give a 
Sovereign to the kingdom : and therefore he could 

not depend on that extraordinary election, except 

it was ſupported with force. . Henry VI had reign- 

ed thirty-eight years, acknowledged for lawful King 

by all the Engliſh 3 and yet this right, which ſeem- 

ed ſo well eſtabliſhed, had not been able to main- 

tain itſelf againſt a ſuperior ſtrength. It was there- 

fore eaſy to ſee, that Edward's right, which had 

not greater advantages, would fubſiſt no longer than 
crowned with ſucceſs. Matters ſtanding thus, the 


F 2 & 4a * _ 4 a . . 4 " FO M 
nn IRON Ah or Bal DELL WE HIER RN 


* 


Here M. Rapin, by not underſtanding the jeſt, is guilty 
of Cheapſide, ſuffered for only ſaying, He make his ſ 
Habington. p. 431. 


8 


of a groſs miſtake. This man, named Walter Walker, a grocer 
heir to the crown; that being the ſign of his own houle. 


two 
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Epw. IV. two parties were once more to try the way of arms. 
An? 1461. Happy both, if a ſingle battle could have decided 
2 tis bloody quarrel! Edward, young and full of 
fire, confided in his courage and fortune : he was 
likewiſe excited to venture all by the great men his 
adherents, who, having ſhewn ſo little regard for 
Henry, ſaw no ſatety but in victory. He * 
Hall. London a few days after being proclaimed, and 
Stow. heading his army marched towards the north, with 
Hollingh- à reſolution of going in queſt of Margaret. 
He ſecures a When arrived at Pontefract, he detached lord 


2 : Fitz-Walter, to ſecure the paſſage of F erribridge, 
ond. on the river Are, which he muſt neceſſarily traverſe 
—_— in order to join his enemies. Fitz-Walter ſucceed- 


ed according to the King's deſires, and poſted him- 

ſelf on the other ſide the river with his detachment. 

Mean while, Henry and his Queen, who were at 

York, underſtanding Edward was marching with 

all diligence, readily concluded, it was to give them 

battle. This was what they themſelves earneſtly 

wiſhed, ſince the gaining a victory was the only 

means left for their reſtoration : wherefore they 

placed at their army's head the duke of Somerſet, 

and at York waited the iſſue of a battle whereby 

their fate was to be determined. [Et 

His detach- The duke of Somerſet, hearing Edward had ſe- 
ment driven cured the paſſage of Ferribridge, doubted not its 
— being with intention to fight, and to oblige him ſo 
| to do with diſadvantage, reſolved to diſtodge Fitz- 
Walter, in order to have the river between him and 

his enemies. Anfwerably to this determination, 

lord Clifford was detached to recover the poſt ſeiz- 

ed by Fitz-Walter. Whether Fitz-Walter was 

ilty of any neglect, or was not timely ſupported, 

* could not withſtand Clifford's attack, who drove 

his troops over the river with great ſlaughter. 

Fitz- Walter, and the baſtard of Saliſbury, were 

ſlain in the action. | 

The earl of Warwick, of whom I have had fre- | 

Warwick quent occaſion to ſpeak towards the cloſe of laſt 
alarmed at it. reign, was conſidered as the ſoul of Edward's army. 
_ q The King was looked on as a courageous young 
m. Prince without experience, and the earl of War- 
wick as the real general. Accordingly all eyes. 
were fixed on him, to conclude by the countenance 
he bore whether there was reaſon for hope or fear. 
The news of Fitz-Walter's defeat being brought 
to the earl, he ſeemed to be under great conſterna- 
tion, dreading this firſt check would diſcourage the 
army. He immediately poſted to inform the King, 


The earl of 


with an emotion which plainly diſcovered how ap- 


prehenſive he was of the conſequences: but withal, 

to ſhew his fears were not perſonal, he killed his 

- horle, and kiſſing the hilt of his word which was 

made croſs-wiſe, he ſwore, that he would, even 

ſhould every foul run away, alone remain there in 

detence of the King's cauſe, FE + | 

The Kings Edward perceiving the earl's concern, judged it 
ſeadinels. neceſſary to prevent the ill effects it might produce 
bu a. among the troops. Inſtead therefore of being 
olg. alarmed. at the news, he made proclamation, that 
all who deſired it, might depart : that he would 
reward thoſe who performed their duty, but there 
was no favor to be expected for ſuch as fled during 
the battle. At the ſame time, he detached William, 
Nevil, lord Fauconbridge, 'to paſs the Are at Caſtle- 
ford, about three miles from Ferribridge, with 
orders to attack thoſe who guarded the poſt lately 
loſt. Fauconbridge executed his orders, with ſuch 
ſecrecy and expedition, that he paſſed the river, at 


ah. — ry 


Caſtleford, before the enemies had the leaſt notice: Epw. IV. 
then marching along the Are, he met Clifford at Ax' 146 x: 
the head of a body of cavalry, whom he inſtantly &=w—w 
attacked and ſoon routed. Clifford, at the very He recovers 
onſet, was ſhot dead with an arrow ; too light a _—_— 
28 for his inhumanity to the young earl of Eliftord gain 
utland, brother of Edward, at the battle of 
Wakefield. With him was alſo ſlain the earl of 
Weſtmoreland's brother. The poſt of Ferribridge 
being thus fortunately recovered, Edward, who 
held himſelf in a readineſs, paſſed his army over 


the river, and immediately marched in queſt of his 
enemies. 


The two armies met on Palm-Sunday, between The battle of 


Saxton and Towton, where they drew up. Henry's Towton. 
army was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and Edward's about Hall. 
forty thouſand *®. The air was darkened by the — 
ſnow, which fell very thick, and was by the wind 
driven in the faces of the Lancaſtrians. Theſe laſt 
began the fight with a volley of arrows, which 
being diſcharged at too great a diſtance, did very 
little execution +, Fauconbridge, who command- 
ed the van of Edward's army, diſdaining a fight 
ſo diſtant, ordered his men to lay by their bows 
and take their ſwords. Whereupon, the armies ap- 
roaching each other began a furious fight, wherein - 

Lok ſides expreſſed equal intrepidity, and a like 
reſolution of exerting their utmoſt to gain the 
victory. It would be very difficult to give a par- 
ticular detail of this terrible battle; moſt of thoſe 
who mention it, 1gnorant of the military art, have 
given only a confuſed idea of it, far from acquaint- 
ing us with the circumſtances. Beſide, the two 
armies are to be conſidered, as truſting more to 
their courage, than the experience of their generals. 

It will fuffice to obſerve, that the battle laſted 
from morning to night ; and thence it may be judged 
how obſtinately it was fought on both ſides. Ed- Edward wins 
ward ſignalized himſelf by an uncommon valor, the vietory. 
which did not a little contribute to maintain his 
troops in their reſolution of conquering or dying 
for his ſake. At length, towards the evening, the 
Lancaſtrians began to give ground, not flying, but 
retreating: as they fought, and making a- ſtand now 
and then, fo that the Yorkiſts could not be intirely 
lure of the victory. However, this advantage in- 
couraging Edward's ſoldiers to make freſh efforts, 
they ſo preſſed their enemies, that at laſt they forced 
them to turn their backs : and then it was a dread- 
ful laughter inſued. Edward, before they ingaged, Hall. 
had made proclamation in his camp, that no quarter Hollingſh. 
ſhould be given, well knowing it would but weaken 
his army to incumber it with priſoners. The flying 
Lancaſtrians bended their courſe towards Tadcaſter 
bridge; but, deſpairing to reach it, becauſe they 
were fo hotly purſued by their enemies, they turned 


| aſide in order to paſs the ſmall ſtream of Cock, 


which runs into the river Wherf. This was done 

with ſuch diſorder and precipitation that the rivulet 

was inſtantly dammed up with ſuch as were drowned, 

and who, ſerved for a bridge to their companions 

in this their misfortune. The laughter is ſaid to 

have been fo great in this place, that the waters of 

the Wherf, were tinged quite red with the blood. 
Nor indeed is that to be thought ſtrange, ſince the Number of 
hiſtorians affirm, no fewer than thirty-ſix thouſand dhe flain. 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix were killed in this Stow. 
dreadful incounter. Among the dead were found, Hollingſh- 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 


* — * = _= 
. * * 


the lords Dacres and Wells, Sir John Nevil, and 


n . 


bn 2 thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty. Hall. fol. 186. 


I The rea 


on of this was: Fauconbridge finding the enemy was blinded with the ſnow, ordered his men to ſhoot a volley of 


flight arrows (provided on purpoſe) and then drew back. The Lancaſtrians feeling the arrows, and thinking their enemies 


were nearer than they were, ſhot all their arro 
to:them, when they came to cloſe fight. Ibid. 


»s, which fell ſhort ſixty yards, . and-ſticking in the ground, was diſadvantageous 
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AN? 1461. 


— mn 
The earl of 
Devonſhire 
taken and 


beheaded. 


Gio. Franceſ- ' 


co Biondi. 


p- 6. 


Andrew Trollop. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter had the happineſs to eſcape. Thomas 
Courtney earl of Devonſhire was taken. He was at 


firſt ſpared, notwithſtanding the King's commands; 


but it was only in order to his making a leſs hono- 
rable exit on a ſcaffold. 

A certain Italian author, who wrote the hiſto 
of theſe civil wars, makes this remark on the battle 
of Towton ; That if France or Scotland had then 
<«« invaded England, the kingdom muſt undoubtedly 
<« have been conquered, in its then feeble condition, 
after fo violent a bleeding,” This might have been 
the caſe, and the example of France, which, in 
much the ſame circumſtances, was in a manner ab- 
ſolutely ſubdued by Henry V, gives weight to this 
reflection. Nevertheleſs, the battles fought before 
the quarrel between the two houſes was decided, 


evidence there was ſtill abundance of Engliſh blood 


to be ſhed before England could receive a mortal 
wound, 


Edward takes After this ſignal victory, Edward marched di- 


down his fa- 
ther's head 


from the walls batt le, 


of York. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


He returns 
to London; 


and prepares 
for his coro- 
nation. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


He guards 
againſt Scot- 
land. 

Ibid. 


Aﬀarrs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


rectly to York, perhaps in expectation of finding 
Henry and Margaret. But as, after the loſs of the 
they could not hope for ſafety there, they 
choſe to retire to Berwick, and from thence fled for 
refuge to Edinburg. On his arrival at York, Ed- 
ward ordered the heads of the duke his father, and 
the earl of Saliſbury to be taken down, and thoſe 
of the earl of Devonſhire and ſome others, behead- 
ed at Pontefract, to be fixed in their places. He 
ſtayed ſome time at York, to take meaſures for the 


defenſe of the borders, in caſe rhe Scots ſhould be 


diſpoſed to make any inroads : but, as he perceived, 
tho? they had ſuch a deſign, they were not yet ready 
to execute it, he believed there would be no great 
danger in returning to London, where he arrived 
the eighth of June. | 

All appearing quiet in England ſince the victory 
of Towron, Edward would no longer defer his co- 
ronation, which was fixed to the twentieth of that 
month . While preparations were making, he 
conſidered how to guard againſt Scotland, from 
whence he toreſaw the fugitive King and Queen 
might have aſſiſtance. For that purpoſe, he ſought 
means to find the Scots imployment, ſufficient to 
prevent their intermeddling with their neighbors af- 
tairs. To this he was likewiſe induced by the ſo- 
licitations of the carl of Douglaſs, a Scot, who, ſe- 
veral years ſince, had taken refuge in Enęl und: but, 
for the better underſtanding how matters then ſtood 
between England and Scotland, it will be neceſſary 
briefly to relate the then poſture of that kingdom. 

Scotland had, for ſome time, been miſerably ha- 
raſſed with dangerous factions, which began with 
the reign of James II, That Prince, being ſcarce 
ſeven years old when the King his father was mur- 
dered, Archibald Douglaſs pretended to the regen- 


cy; but the ſtates, not thinking proper to truſt fo 


powerful a perſon with the adminiſtration f affairs, 
made Alexander Levingſton regent, and William 
Creighton chancellor. Theſe noblemen immedt- 
ately formed two parties, which would have divided 
all Scotland, had not the carl of Douglaſs made 
himſelf head of a third, which counter-balanced both 
the others. The earl dying about two years after, 
was ſucceeded by his fon William, who, ſtill 
haughtier and more impetuous than his father; raiſed 
great diſturbances in the kingdom. Sworn enemy 
to the regent and chancellor, he, in his whole pro- 
cedure; demonſtrated that he was labori 
ſtruction of both, in order to eftabliſh himſelf 
on their ruins : this obliged them, for their intereſt, 
to unite againſt their common enemy. Some time 


b. Wh 


the de- 


to be ſtruck off. Beatrix his daughter inherited 
the eſtate, and James his brother the title. But 
James died two years after, leaving William his ſon 


ry | head of that powerful family. 


William was no leſs 1 and ambitious than 
his predeceſſors. He fo well gained confidence 
with the young King, who began to look into his 
affairs, that he became prime miniſter and favo- 
rite, Finding his credit ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he 
attacked the two heads of the oppoſite factions, 
and forced Levingſton to retire from court. He 
met with ſtronger oppoſition from Creighton. But 
however this be, he fo abuſed his power, and act- 
ed ſo arbitrarily, that he deprived people of their 
ves, not only by his own authority, but even con- 
trary to the King's will. In ſhort, James II, blind- 
ed by his affection to the earl, was not content 
with pardoning all thoſe exceſſes, but moreover 
made him his licutenant-general of the whole king- 
dom. According to appearances, this high promo- 
tion inſpired the earl of Douglaſs with ſchemes too 
ambitious, Without the King's participation, he 
took a journey into England, where it was known 
he conſered privately with Henry VI's miniſters. 
This proceeding gave his enemies the opportunity 
they had long ſought to ruin him in the King's fa- 
vor. They inſtilled fo many ſuſpicions and fears 
into this Prince, that, in order to prevent the earl 
from executing the pernicious deſigns they charged 
him with, he removed him from all his poſts ; not 
daring perhaps to attempt inflicting on him a more 
rigorous chaitucment. At the fame time, he gave 
the adminiſtration of affairs to [William Sinclair] 
ear] of the Orcades, mortal enemy of Douglaſs, 
and reſtored the ſeals to Creighton. | 
Douglaſs, inraged to ſ-e his enemies triumph, 
formed a league againſt them, and brought the 
kingdom to the very brink of deſtruction. In ſhort, 
ſuch and ſo many were the outrages and violences he 
perpetrated, that the King, juſtly irritated againſt 
him, reſolved to be freed irom a ſubject who created 
him ſo much uneaſineſs: but as he was ſenfible of his 
not being ſufficiently powerful to execute this deſign 
openly, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. By means 
of ſome of the earl's friends, he put him in hopes 
of being reſtored to favor on the fame foot as here- 
tofore ; and then ſending for him to court, on ſafe- 
conduct ſigned with his own hand, he led him alone 
to his cloſet, and there plunged into his breaſt a 
dagger. This action, tho? violent and irregular, 
was approved by the ſtates, who, at the ſame time, 
declared enemies of their country James, brother 
and heir of the deceaſed, with his other brothers. 
James, the new earl of Douglaſs, meditating on- 
ly how to revenge his brother's death, and ſupport 
the credit of his family, raiſed in the kingdom a 
civil war: during which, the King beſieging one of 
his places, Douglaſs was preparing to re ieve it, 
but was ſuddenly forſaken by all his partiſans, and 


forced to fly for refuge to England. Some time af- 


ter, he entered the county of Anandale with ſome 
troops, and being defeated, was once again con- 
ſtrained to fly his country, George earl of Or- 
mond +, one of his brothers, was taken and be- 


Theſe as diſcoyra ed not the rebellious g 
Douglaſs. He gained the carl of Roſs, lord of the v 
Illes, tl 
mily, and perſuaded them to take arms againſt the 


King: then they together entered the county of 


—_ —CTc____ 
emo aand 


* The ſolemnity was performed on the twenty-ninth.” Hall. 


8 


Stow. Hollingſhead, &c 


+ Buchanan gives him no title, and ſays, Archibald earl of Murray, another brother, was ſlain on the ſpot. George Dun- 


bar was earl of Ormond. Buchan. 1. XI. 


Ne 45. Vol: I. 


0. 


Merch, 


after, they found means to draw him to the aſſem- Epw. IV. 
bly of the ſtates, on the aſſurance of a fate con- Ax' 1461. 
duct, notwithſtanding, which, they cauſed his head . 


Donald his brother, and the reſt of that fa- 474. 
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Ep w. IV. Merch, and ravaged it from one end to the other. 
An? 1461. Douglaſs was preparing to purſue his progreſs, 
ien Roſs, repenting of his fault, deſerted him, 


and caſt himſelf on the King's mercy. The King 
gave him hopes of a pardon, on condition he would 
merit it by his ſervices. Douglaſs, not diſpoſed to 
imitate his quondam friend's example, once more 
retired to England. _ 

Theſe commotions being 5 > qo by the earl of 
Roſs's ſubmiſſion, and Douglals's retreat, James II, 
at the duke of York's ſollicitation, beſieged . Rox- 
borough. The earl of Roſs, willing to render him- 
ſelf worthy of the King's pardon, offered him his 
ſervice Sh a body of choice troops. James, as 
has been obſerved, was unfortunately killed at this 


| ſiege, and left for ſucceſſor to the Scotiſh crown 


Rym. Fœd. in Scotland: and as Douglaſs aſſured him that the 
Vol. XI. p. earl of Roſs, Donald his brother, and Donald's 
174. ſon, were diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Scotiſh King, 
he gave him a full power to treat with them, 
Edward While Douglaſs was negociating this affair with 
oug 8 9 N 

crowned. the earl of Rols, Edward was crowned, with the 
Hall. uſual ſolemnities, at Weſtminſter. 

1 0 Tho' Queen Margaret was out of the kingdom, 
a ce ich the gave the new King great uneaſineſs. He was 
Scotland. juſtly apprehenſive the Scots aid would inable her 


[bid. p. 475, 
477+ 


his ſon, James III, then about ſeven years old. 
The death of James II, and the new King's non- 
age, revived the hopes of Douglaſs ; but, as he 
could not then expect any aſſiſtance from England 
by reaſon ot the civil war which raged there, he was 
obliged to wait till affairs were in another poſture. 
He believed the favorable juncture he expected was 
at length arrived, ſince Edward's victory at Low- 
ton. Wheretore, applying himſelf to that Prince, 
who ſeemed firmly ſettled on the throne, he inti- 
mated to him, that, by means of his friends in 
Scotland, it would be very eafy for the Engliſh to 
conquer that Kingdom. Edward had no inclina- 
tion, in his preſent circumſtances, to undertake a 
taſk fo difficult. However, to find the Scots im- 
ployment, and obſtruct their aſſiſting Henry, he 
imbraced the opportunity offered him by the earl 
ot Douglaſs, in hopes of kindling a domeſtic war 


to make ſome new attempt to gain his crown: 
wherefore, in order to obſtruct her deſigns, he pro- 

oſed a truce to the regents of Scotland, That 
4: = A was then divided into two factions, form- 
ed on account of the regency. Mary de Geldres, 
the King's mother, was at the head of the firſt, 


and the earl of Angus of the ſecond. They both 


claimed the regency ; but the ſtates, to diſoblige 
neither, nominated two regents of each party, and 
petitioned the Queen to be contented with the care 
of educating her children. Thus the two factions 
ſtill ſubſiſted, becauſe both were not poſſibly to be 
ſatisfied. . The Scotiſh affairs being in this lituation 
when Edward propoſed the truce, the regents de- 
termined on conſenting thereto, and even ſent em- 
baſſadors to treat with him. But Queen Margaret, 


Margaret 5 6 * . 

e it. Who was then at Edinburg, perceiving how prejudi- 

Hall, cial this truce would be to her, found means to break 
tow. 


Edward's meaſures, by ſurrendering Berwick to the 
Scots, and concluding a marriage between her ſon 
Prince Edward, and Margaret fitter of King James: 
whereupon the negociation of the truce was intirely 


broke off. 


» VE Were — 


While Margaret was imployed in gaining the Epw. IV 

Scots to her intereſt, Edward called a parliament at Ax' 1461 i 
Weſtminſter, to confirm the revolution which ha.... 
placed him on the throne. It is eaſy to conceive. The parlia. 
that, in ſuch a juncture, the parliament wanted not gent con- 
much ſollicitation to confirm whatever had been £101 "gp 
done in favor of Edward. How irregular ſoever on. 8 
his election might be, he was victorious; that was Cotton's 
ſufficient to 1 N any one's venturing to diſpute Abridg. 
his right. Diverſe preceding inſtances demonſtrate, 
that the parliaments of England never attempted to 
deviate from that ſalutary principle of declaring for 
the ſtrongeſt ; and what we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of 
this very reign, will be thereof a ſtill farther confir- 
mation. Purſuant to this maxim, the parliament ay the act 
approved of Edward's coronation ; confirmed his againſt the 
title, and repealed all the acts made, in the late houſe of York 
reign, againſt the houſe of York. Henry VI, af- repealed. 
ter a thirty æight years reign, was deemed a uſur- ne 
per, and all he had done, while on the throne, an- "ti 
nulled, as wanting legal authority, and as being of 
no force *till confirmed by the new parliament “. 
Thus the peoples credulity was abuſed, and they 
were made believe, that what had been juſt tor 
ſixty years, was become unjuſt by a contingent 
event, I mean, Edwards victory at Towton. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, the King cre- Creation of 
ated George, the elder of his brothers, duke of diverſe peers. 
Clarence, and Richard, the younger brother, duke Ry=. Fad: 
of Gloceſter. The lord Fauconbridge was made pho * 
earl of Kent. Henry Bourchier, the King's ma-“) 
ternal uncle , was honored with the title of earl 
of Eſſex, and John Nevil, the earl of Warwick's 
brother, had the title of lord Montague. 

Notwithſtanding the earl of Devonſhire, and The earl of 
ſome others, had been beheaded at York, theſe Oxford and 
victims were not deemed ſufficient to attone for the his ſon be- 
blood of the houſe of York's friends ſhed by the Queen Hraded. 

on ſcaffolds. To the King's policy, fear, or re- — 
ſentment were likewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere | 
ear] of Oxford, and Aubery his eldeſt ſon, who 

were publicly beheaded F. 5 | 

After Edward had thus ſettled his domeſtic, he Diſpoſition 
ſeriouſly thought of the foreign affairs. The king- of foreign 
dom was actually at war with France, Scotland, Princes with 
Bretagne, and the Netherlands: and there was fe ard te 
cauſe of apprehenſion from all theſe quarters. Had — 
all thoſe ſtates united againſt England, it would 
have been very difficult for Edward to withſtand 
their forces, conſidering his preſent ſituation, and 
little dependence on the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. 

Happily for him, France had a new King, who Of the King 
never once dreamed of conquering England: M of France. 
mean, Lewis XI, who was wholly intent on the 
project of rendering himſelf abſolute in his own do- 

minions, and ruining the grandees, among whom 

the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the prin- 

cipal. It is true, his deſigns had not yet been diſ- 

Cloſed : but what he was meditating was more than 

ſufficient to hinder him from renewing the war 

with England. The duke of Bretagne took Of the dufte 
care not to ſtir alone in a war againſt Edward, of Bretagne, 
which could not but be on all accounts to him ex- 

tremely prejudicial. As for the duke of Burgundy, and Burgun- 
the lame reaſons which occaſioned his being deſirous dy. 

of a truce with England were ſtill ſubſiſting : beſide, 


he ſaw plainly, it was againſt his intereſt to unite 


— 


—— 


® The following perſons were then attainted ; King Henry VI, Queen Margaret, Edward Prince of Wales, Henry duke of 
Somerſet, Henry earl of Northumberland, Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, Thomas lord Roſs, Henry duke of Exeter, 
William viſcount Beaumont, Jaſper earl of Pembroke, James Butler earl of Wiltſhire, Robert lord Hungerford, John Forteſcue, 


Eſq; and many others. Cotton's Abridg. p. 670, 671. 


1 He married Iſabella, the King's aunt, ſiſter to the late duke of Vork, the King's father. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 129. 
With one knight and two eſquires, viz. Sir Thomas Tudenham, William Tyrrel and Walter Montgomery. The dukes of 
Exeter and Somerlet, with 140 others were attainted. Of this John de Vere, it is ſaid, that, in a former parliament, he dif- 
puted concerning the precedency of temporal and ſpiritual barons (a bold attempt in thoſe days) and, by his arguments, carried 


it for the lords temporal. Stow, p. 416. Hollingſh. p. 1313. 


with 
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Fp w. IV. with France and Bretagne, in order to weaken | 


An? 1461. England, and much mare to maintain alone a war 


which muſt be utterly deſtructive to the trade of 


his ſubjects. Indeed his inclination led him to ſup- 
port the houſe of Lancaſter, rather than that of 
York, on account of his marriage with Iſabella of 
Portugal, nearly related ro Henry VI : but reaſons 
taken from the inclinatiors of Princes do not 
always prevail over thoſe of policy, The duke of 
Burgundy was perfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Lewis XI, and conſequently was very ſen- 
ſible that he ought to be on his guard againſt him, 


inſtead of offering to render him more powerful by 


weakening England. Thus, contenting himſelf 

with wiſhing well to the houſe of Lancaſter, with- 

out giving it any aſſiſtance, he judged it for his in- 

tereſt to keep up a good underſtanding with Edward, 

whom he perceived to be firmly eſtabliſhed without 

any appearance of being dethroned. To that end, 

tym. Fad. he ſent embaſſadors to congratulate him on his ac- 
Vol. XI. p. ceſſion to the crown, and withal to demand ſatiſ- 
178. faction for certain outrages committed by the 
Engliſh, contrary to the truce. Edward gladly 

anſwered the duke of Burgundy's advances, and 
immediately appointed commiſſioners to examine 

the breaches of the truce, complained of by that 

Prince. His affairs would not allow him to carry 

himſelf magiſterially to any of the Princes his neigh- 


bors, and {till leſs to the duke of Burgundy, who 


was extremely puiſſant, and allied to the houſe of 
—_— Pp OM _ 
osten of WY! otland remained which could create 
— Edward any uneaſineſs. He knew that Queen 
Margaret had delivered Berwick to the Scots, and 
contracted the Prince her fon to King James's 
ſiſter : wherefore he could not queſtion her relying on 
Margaret ſol- aſſiſtance from that kingdom. Mean while, that 
hats Lewis Princeſs, having ſettled her affairs in Scotland, had 
XI for uc- Jeft there the King her husband with the Prince 
228 her ſon, and went over to France. The deſign of 
this voyage was to deſire aid of Lewis XI: but 
that Prince was not of a diſpoſition to ingage in any 
undertaking which he foreſaw would not be much to 
his advantage. He however gave the fugitive 
Princeſs, his near relation, hopes of aſſiſtance: but, 
being unwilling to come to a declared rupture with 
Edward, he was contented with making proclama- 
tion, that all the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter 
ſhould be well received in his dominions, and the 
adherents of the houſe of York not admitted. 
Ax? 1462. Edward doubted not in the leaſt Margaret's at- 
Edward's tempting ſome new enterpriſe. Her viſit to the 
treaty with the French court, and eſpecially the late alliance with 
earl of Roſs. the King of Scotland, were indications but too no- 
toriouſly evident. Judging therefore it would be 
in vain to attempt breaking her meaſures by a 
truce with Scotland, to which the Scots daily raed 
freſh obſtacles, he reſolved on renewing his nego- 
ciation with the earl of Roſs. In all appearance, 


the carl of Douglaſs had already prepared that | 


nobleman to take arms 3 the terms only were to be 
Rym. Feed. adjuſted, To conclude this affair, which Edward 
Vol. XI. p. hoped would turn to his advantage, he impowered 
483, 484. the biſhop of Durham, the earl of Worceſter,” and 


others, in his name to make a treaty with the earl | 


of Roſs, which was done accordingly.” The ſub- 
ſtance of this treaty is as follows; viz. FE. 

That John earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles,“ Donald 
Balagh, his brother, and John of the Iſles, ſon of 
Donald, do homage to King Edward. 


wn 


That they never acknowledge an l 
| y other King of E w. IV. 
England but Edward, or his ſucceſſors deſcended 1 62 
from Lionel duke of Clarence. — 1 
That they be always ready to ſerve him in * 
his wars with Scotland, or the Scots in Ireland. 


That, in time of peace, the earl of Roſs have 1 
yearly penſion of one hundred marks ſterling, 
Donald one of twenty pounds, and John his ſon one 
of ten pounds; and that theſe penſions be doubled 
in time of war, during actual ſervice. 

That, in caſe Scotland be conquered by the 
arms of „Edward, and with their aſliſtance, the. 
King inveſt them with all the iſles bevond the 
Scotiſh ſea, to be among them equally divided. 

That James earl of Douglaſs be likewile inveſted 
with all the lands formerly held by him in the king- 
dom of Scotland, from the north- ſea to England. 

Laſtly, that Edward make neither peace nor 
truce with the King of Scotland, without inchuding 
them, if they ſo deſire. 

As this treaty is not mentioned by any Engliſh 
hiſtorian, probably it lay concealed among the re- 
cords of England, till it was inſerted in Rymer's 
collection of public acts. Indeed, it was of little 
moment, ſince never executed. Edward had too 
many affairs on his hands to think on the con- 
quelt of Scotland ; his fole view was to make uſe of 
the earls of Douglaſs and Roſs to raiſe diſturbances 
in that kingdom. But it is probable, the meaſures 
taken by the ear] of Douglaſs were not over and 
above juſt, ſince the Scotiſh hiſtory mentions not 
any inſurrection at this juncture. | 

The reſt of the year 1462 was quiet enough, the 
ſtorm which was gathering not being yet ready to 
break. | | 

Pope Pius II, believing Edward ſufficiently eſta- Pius IT. con- 
bliſhed in the throne, wrote him a congratulatory gratulates 
letter on his acceſſion to the crown, in anſwer to Ed 1 1 
one ſent him by that Prtince to give him thereof VI x1 
notification. The Pope expreſſed himſelf fo, that p. 489. 
it appeared he reſerved the liberty of retracting if 
necetiary, ſince his approbation was founded only on 
the proots Edward himſelf had given him of his 
title; whereby he rendered it conditional. 3 

The duke of Exeter, who had eſpouſed Ed- Exeter's lands, 
ward's ſiſter, having followed Henry to Scotland, given to his 
the King gave the confiſcation of his eſtate to his 2", the 
ducheis, who choſe rather to remain with the King 18 90 
her brother, than follow the fortune of her huſband. — 4 ; 

The lord Fauconbridge, a zealous Yorkilt, who 
was in parliament created earl of Kent, was, about 
the clote of this year, made high-admiral of 
England. 3 | 

All being quiet in the kingdom, and no appear- The duke of 
ance of any treſh attempt againſt the new King, Somerſet ſub- 
the duke of Somerſet, and Ralph Percy the earl Hall 
of Northumberland's brother, came and threw them. 
ſelves on the mercy of Edward, who generouſly 
granted them a pardon. 


the Engliſh fleet made a certain expedition into fee be 


| . 0 France, . 
eaſy to conceive, what could induce Edward incon- Hollingſh. 


ſiderately to renew the war, at a juncture when he Stow. 
ſhould have thought himſelf very happy if ſuffered 
to be quiet: nay it appears, in Rymer's col- 
lection, that he was not without apprehenſions of 
a rebellion from thoſe of the Lancaſtrian faction. 


It at kaſt ſeems, to this only can be aſcribed his care 


— 


* The Weſtern Iſles, called by the inliabitants Inch Gall; by a writer of the laſt age, Hebrides ; by the ancients, Beteoricz, 
** 3 Feebudes, tion thought to be forty four in number, but are really more. Among them is Jona, which 
Bede calls Hy or Hu, given to the Scotiſh monks by the Piets, for preaching the goſpel among them. Here ſtands a monaſtery | 
famous for the burial ot the Kings of Scotland. The inhabitants of theſe iſles ſpeak the Iriſh language, and retain the cuſtoms, 


&c. of the ancient Scots, as the Highlanders do. They are injoyed at preſent by the Mac-Conells, who derive themſelves from 
this Donald, who took the title ot King of the Iſles, and ravaged Scotland in a cruel manner. , 


-+ 


to 


Hiſtorians affirm, that in the courſe of this year, Pretended ex- 


Bretagne and the Iſle of Ree, not mentioned either > pagan x 
by the French or the Bretons: and indeed, it is not - 
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Tie HISTORY T ENGLAND: 


* 


E. p w. IV. 
AN' 1462. 


— pms 
The King's 
conceſſion to 
the clergy. 
Kym. Fd. 
Vol. XI. p. 
493+ 


Ax' 146 
miſe. p. 499. 


Queen Mar- 


garet arrives 


jn the north of 


England; 
Biondi. 
Habington. 
Hall. 


and is ſorced tion. 
to Ber- 


to fly 
wick. 


+ Pierre de 
Breſe. 


The King 


to gain the clergy to his intereſt, by granting them 
a tavor never willingly conceded by any of his 
predeceſſors; namely, that, for the future, all eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſons, indicted for any crime, ſhould be 
tried in the eccleſiaſtica} court, without the inter- 
poſition of the King's judges on any pretence what- 
ſoever. By this patent, he fcreened the clergy from 
the penalties of all the laws made by parliaments in 
that regard, and particularly the ſtatutes of Pro- 
viſors and Prœmunire, paſſed in the ſixteenth of 
Richard II. He pretended, he was induced to this 
conceſſion from his great zeal for religion; his dread 
of the excommunications decreed by the holy canons, 
and his belief that all the calamities wherewith 
England had been for ſome time afflicted, were 
judgments for the diſregard ſhown to the miniſters 
of God's church : but there is abundance of proba- 
bility, that motives of a quite different nature led 
him to violate fo many ſtatutes, which the parlia- 


ments had deemed neceſſary to check the growth of 


clerical power. 

Towards the cloſe of this year, the truce o! 
commerce between England and the duke of Bar- 
gundy's dominions, was prolonged for ſome time“. 


3. Mean while, Edward underitanding preparations 
Edwald calls were 
upon the earl 
ot Roſs to per- 
form his pro- 


18 making in Scotland, and 138 
againſt him, called upon the carl of Roſs to per- 
form his promiſe; and, for that purpoſe, appointed 
commiſſioners, who were ordered to receive his 
oath. But the earl, who had his ſpies in England, 
not finding Edward to be really preparing to ſupport 
him, thought not proper to begin, for tear of being 
deſerted. | 

Nor was it without reaſon that Edward dreaded 
a ſtorm from the north. Soon after, Queen Mar- 
garet, having obtained of the King of France 
five hundred men, with a promiſe of a greater aid, 
imbarked to make a deſcent in England. As ſhe 
hoped, the inhabitants of the northern counties would 


take arms in her favor, ſhe landed at the mouth of 


the Tine: but ſhe there found a body of Engliſh 
troops, who forced her to re-imbark with precipita- 
A few hours after, her ſhip being ſeparated 
from the reſt of the fleet by a ſtorm, it was with 
great difficulty that, having entered the Tweed, ſhe 
at laſt landed at Berwick. The reſidue of the ſhips 
were driven towards Bamburgh, where the French 
would have landed; but the baſtard Ogle, who was 
in thoſe parts, having prevented their deſcent, they 
retired to the little iſle of Lindisfarn; for the wind 
hindered their putting to ſea. Thither they were 
immediately followed by Ogle, who attacking them 
ſlew part, and took four ;hundred priſoners. Their 
leader | was in a manner the only perſon who found 
means to eſcape, in a fiſher-boat, to Berwick. 
Edward, on receiving this news, readily con- 


ſends Monta- ceived Margaret was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of the 


gue to the 
north. 
Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XI. p. 
FOO, 501. 
Stow. 


Henry and 
Margaret re- 


enterEngland. 


Hall. 


Montague de- 


Scots, and would ſoon march into England. This 


1 obliging him feriouſly to attend to his 
affairs, he diſpatched away before lord Montague, 
with what troops were ready, while him ſelf haſtened 
a great ſea and land armament, which he was pre- 


paring in order vigorouſly to oppoſe his enemies. 


ontague, having begun his march, heard, on 


the road, that the Queen was entered Northumber- 
land at the head of an army, which daily increaſed, 
by reaſon of the great licenſe ſhe allowed the ſoldiery. 
He however advanced as far as Durham, where he 


to him from the King. Theſe ſupplies being arrived, 


feats a detach- he continued his march, and meeting a detachment 
ment of their of the enemies, commanded by the lords Hunger- 


army. 


97 


8 


o 


halted ſome days, expecting a reinforcement _—_ | 


Henry, Margaret, and the Prince their ſon, got The King, 


Book XIII 


ofs and Hungerford, $ were taken priſoners; but 


away to Scotland. The priſoners were not lon 8 = 
ſuffered to languiſh : a few days after, the duke of © be. 
Somerſet was beheaded at Hexham, as were the Somerſet and 


lords Roſs and Hungerford elſewhere ; with twenty wn be- He 
officers of note at York. Several others, who had "**d. M. 
concealed themſelves in different places, being either gre 
diſcovered or delivered up to the conqueror, were pl 


likewiſe ſacrificed to his vengeance. 
After this victory, Edward, who was advanced Edward re. 
to Durham, ſent the earl of Warwick farther north- turn 40 Lon- 


on, leavi 
wards, to recover ſome places taken by the Queen; caving 


; | Warwick in 
after whicn, he returned to London. The earl of the north. 


Warwick, having nothing to fear ſince the victory Hall. 
obtained by his brother, divided his army into three Stow. 
bodies, and beſieged at once Baraburgh, Dunſtan- * 
burgh, and Alnwick. Ot theſe places, the two 

firit were caſily taken, and the commanding officers 

puniſhed. Alnwick, where a cectain French captain 
commanded with ſome troops of his nation, held 

out till the earl cf Angus come to its relief with a 

body of Scots: || but all the ſaid earl was able to 

effect was withdrawing the gariſon; probably by 

a treaty with the beſiegers, tho? Buchanan relates 

the ſtory quite differently. 

Edward, being arrived at London, ordered two Montague 
patents to be drawn up under the great ſeal, in.created a mar. 
order to recompence the lord Montague and fir Wil- > _—_ 
liam Herbert with the dignities he on them confered. Pembroke. 
The firſt had done him ſignal ſervices in his two Biondi. 
late victories: the other had conſtantly diſtinguiſhed Hall. 
himſelf by his extraordinary zeal for the houſe of Stow. 
York. Deͤſirous therefore of beſtowing on both 
evident tokens of his acknowledgment, he created 1 
the former earl of Northumberland, and the latter 4 
ear] of Pembroke; Henry Percy, and Jaſper Tudor, 
who bore thoſe titles, having forfeited them by ad- L 
hering to King Henry: but Percy afterwards ſub- 3 
mitting to the King, and obtaining his pardon, E 
Montague willingly reſigned him the title of earl 
of Northumberland, for that of marquis of Mon- 
tague. As for the title of earl of Pembroke, care 
muſt be taken not to confound the two lords by 
whom it was borne ; viz. Jaſper Tudor, King 
Henry's maternal brother, and William Herbert, 
who was in Edward's ſervice. | 

While Edward was injoying the tranquillity pro- Preparations 
cured by his late victory, he received advice that making in 
preparations were making in France, to ſupport Franceaganl 
the intereſts of Henry and Margaret. On this in- 1 "M 
telligence, he reſolved to ſend for the earl of War- he earl of 
wick, and leave the marquis of Montague in the Warwick. 
north, with a patent of governor of the northern 
Marches, and a power to levy what troops he 
judged neceſſary. He doubted not that his enemies 
had determined on making their greateſt efforts 
from that quarter, by reaſon of the neighborhood 
of Scotland. Theſe precautions, joined to his late 
victory, probably cooled the ardor of the French 
and Scots. Soon after the Scots demanded a ſafe 


conduct for the embaſſy they deſigned him. At 


„One year. Rym. Fad. Vol. XI. p. 497. 
As alſo the lord Molyns, fir Thomas Wentworth, 
|| Fhirteen thouſand. Ibid, p. 1315. 


fir Thomas Huſey, fir John Fynderne, &c. Hollingſh. p. 1314. 


the 
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leb w. IV. the ſame time, Lewis XI, by the duke of Burgun- | him beheaded at Hexham, with the duk ) | z 
Ax' 1463. dy's mediation, negociated a truce with Edward, fled for refuge to rhe Netherlands, 8 3 
N This truce was actually concluded, at St. Omer, on] ever they durſt not make themſelves known, for fear — 
cnn the firſt of October 1464, on condition, that nei- | of being delivered up to Edward. In Flanders The dukes of 
dym. Ferd. ther of the two Kings ſhould affift the other's ene- 8 underwent whatever miſeries a comfortleſs Somerſet and 
Vol. XI. p. mies. The duke o Burgundy agreed likewiſe to exile, attended with extreme want, was capable of — 11 
egen — — 8 = | = —— commerce be- . > e their rank and character. in Flanders. 
a F  Engtar e Netherlands. i ili ommines ſa Txe- ines / 
dy; Afrer Edward had thus ſecured himſelf againſt b Nee 


Bi | ter, before he was known, following bare-legged Hall. 
4 a with France, he concluded with Scotland a truce for one | the duke of Burgundy's equi age, — ſerving) fre. Hollingſh. 
a 


Scotland. year, negociated at London, by the archbiſhop of | bably as a lackey for his daily ſuſtenance: but theſe 

p. 510. St. Andrews, in the name of the regents : thus, | two noblemen being at length known, the duke 

having nothing to apprehend from his neighbors, at | gave thein a mean penſion for their ſubſiſtence, not 

leaſt for one year, he found he was well at leifure | daring doubtleſs to carry his generoſity any farther, 

to ſtrengthen himſelf in the throne, in caſe of any] for fear of offending Edward: Theſe are ſtrange 

freſh attack. i die viciſſitudes of fortune, for a monarch who had fat 

Henry and Mean while, the unfortunate Henry, deſerted by | full thirty-eight years on a throne, for a Queen who 

Margaret in the Kings of France and Scotland, and the duke of | had for many years in- a manner deſpotically ruled 

great per-. Burgundy, who alone were able to aſſiſt him, faw | all England, for a young Prince deſtined by his birth 

plexity. himſelf utterly deſtitute of refuge. He was till at | to wear a crown, for noble peers related or allied to 

Edinburg, but not without great uneaſineſs. Be-] the royal family, who had always injoyed the high- 

lide that che late truce between the Engliſh and | eſt offices! Such inſtances of the inſtability of mun- 

Scots allowed not theſe latter to give him any aſſi- | dane grandure, frequently make no great impreſſion 

ſtance, there was the greateſt probability that, in] at the time they are ſeen, becauſe thoſe concerned 

concluding the truce with Scotland, Edward had | are generally induced to aſcribe their misfortunes to 

ſtipulated, that his enemies ſhould not be ſuffered j the malice, of their enemies. But can thoſe. who 

| any longer to remain in that Kingdom. It even ap- impartially read them in hiſtory avoid obſerving 

. 508. peafs, in Rymer's collection of public acts, that, | and acknowledging the direction of divine provi- 
before the truce was ſigned, the Kings of England | dence ? | 


and Scotland agreed on certain ſecret articles which | Edward having King Henry in his power, and Aw* 1464. 
could only concern the unhappy royal fugitive. | Queen Margaret being retired to the duke her fa» Edward re- 
1 fenry ima- Howſoever this be, Henry, ignorant whither to re- ther, no perſon remained apparently able to diſturb muneiates his 
MW gies he could tire, prepoſterouſly fancied he might conceal him- | the ſtate. Then it was, that after offering in vain a nin 0 _ 
= * mu wi telf in England. Probably, he was in hopes the | pardon to all ſuch of the Lancaſtrians as would make «at. * 
| 5 hp northern counties would arm in his favor: but un- | their ſubmiſſion-and ſwear allegiance by ſuch a time, Hall. 
; ; ſucceſsful Princes ſeldom find loyal partiſans; at] he confiſcated their eſtates, and liberally beſtowed Hollingſi:. 
3 leaſt, it may be preſumed that, tearing to be deli- | them on thoſe who had dane him any ſervice, Then He renders 
I vered up by the Scots, and having no conveniency | willing to gain his ſubjects affections, after the con- himſelf ex- 
* to eſcape by ſea, he hoped to meet with ſome friend vincing proofs he had previouſly given of his ſe- tremely po- 
"i in England who would give him a fafe retreat 'till | verity, he made himſelf extremely popular, even to == 
"i opportunity offered of paſſing, over to France. | ſuch a degree, that the above-cited Italian author | 
lle is taken Whatever his deſign might be, he had ſcarce ſet} taxes him with running into the contrary extreme. 
and carried foot in England but, being known, he was ſeized *, During this calm, which promiſed a long con- He demands 


» * 


3M © £2299 ignominiouſly conducted to London +, and con- tinuance, Edward's chief counſellors preſſed him to in marriage 

4 fined in the tower. Some affirm, he was taken the | think of marrying, in order to lea ve the crown to mon Sh 

; | preceding year at the battle of Hexham, or at leaſt his poſterity. He took their advice, and three n,. 

4 a few days after: but it appears in ſome records, || matches were propoſed.” The firſt with Margaret, Hall. 

3 that, in October that year, he was not yet in Ed- the Scotiſh King's ſiſter : but beſide that this) Prin- Hollingſh. 

; ward's power: It is therefore more probable that, | ceſs was already aſfianced to Henry's fon, ſhe. was 

as I faid, after the ſtay he had made in Scotland, | ſo young that che nuptinls could not in ſeveral yeats 

he was betrayed and ſeized while indeavoring to] have been confummated. The ſecond was with Tfabella 

1 conceal himfelf in England. of Caflile, afterwards married to FerdinandiofiAra- = 

q Adventure The adventure which befel Margaret, and is re- gon: the Engliſh writers tay, this Princeſs wus re- Hall. 

0 *« Queen lated by Monſtrelet, gives room tor ſuſpicion that] jected alſo on account of her non- gige; yet, it js Biondi. 

Margaret, ſhe alſo reſblved to lye concealed in England, in] certain ſhe was then full thirteen $. Bona of Savoy, | 

* expectation of ſome opportunity to ſhip herſelf, | the Queen of France's ſiſter, was the third. Ed- The earl of 
not daring any longer to truſt the Scots; and, the ard reſolved on this latter, and ſhortly: after ſent 8 

petter to accompliſh her deſign, had parted from the earl of Warwick to demand her in Cy 


: | = count to 

5 the K ing her huſband, Monſtrelet ſays, Margaret She was then with the Queen her ſiſter, at tlie = 
being in England with the Prince her ſon, attended; | French court. It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs 
in by a French nobleman, named La Varenne, fell in- | of France, by reaſbn of their connexion. With thoſe 
: to the hands of robbers who would have killed her, | of England : otherwite; the reader wbuld-underſtand 


had not a fudderi quarrel among them afforded” her but imperfectly what paſſed in England in the reign 
pportunity of eſcaping with the Prince to a wood.:of , og ho vo ot eg 

Naas that afterwards the found means to im- Lewis XI, a Prince of a turbulent and reſtleſs State of affaits 
bark fot Sldice in Flanders, where the dukeof Bur- ſpirit, was no ſooner on the Gallic throne, but he 2 _ 

gundy gave her a very - honorable: reception. If | formed the deſign of rendering himſelt abſolute. h 
this adventure be true, m inuſt have happened at the | This is what ſomne flatterers have had the aſſurance 
whe retires to time wherbof 1 am nom fpeaking. However that |.to term freeing himſelf, but which, according to a 
her father. be; after her departiite-froan Scotland, ſhe retired, certain famous hiſtorian; ought | rather to be ſtiled, 
| Frith the Prince her ſon, to René d'Avjob her fas Frunning mad. To execute this grand deſign, the 
ther. Edmund, the ne duke of Somerſet, brother of {ovet-grown power of the peers was firſt to be hum- 
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* By fir James Haryngton, at Waddington hall in Lancaſhire, while he was at dinner. Habing. p. 435. Rymer's Feed, 
Vol. N. pr A8. — rr ery err F ——— 2 8 1 | ; : = | | ; 
the ſtirrups. Stow, p. 419... , av „, 47 rH. F Prin . 

( Hall — but — A ond forex years old, ol. 19. Bit Biondi (p. 11.) affirms, ſhe was then 1 h 
Vo L. I. „ 
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Epw. IV. 


An” 1404. 


ve . * 


Conteſts be- 
tween the 
Kings of 
France and 


bled, among whom the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne were the moſt conſiderable. They not 
only mutually upheld each other, but were more- 
over a ſupport to the reſt. The firſt held Burgun- 
dy and Flanders, the only two ancient lay-peerdoms 
which ſtill remained unannexed to the crown. This 
Prince, who was moreover ſovereign of near the 
whole Netherlands, was ſo powerful, that to attack 


the dukes of, him firſt would have been very imprudent. . It was 


Bretagne. 
Argentre. 


to do liege-hamage would 


therefore with the duke of Bretagne Lewis reſolved 
to begin the execution of his projects. A cettain 
old quarrel concerning homage furniſhed him with a 
1 Ever ſince Pierre, ſur- named Mauclerc, 

ad done homage to St. Lewis, the nature of that 
homage had been a continual ſubject of diſputes be- 
tween the _ of France and.the dukes of Bre- 
tagne. The Kings pretended it was liege, and the 
dukes aſſerted the contrary. This was a very im- 
portant queſtion, by reaſon of the great difference be- 
tween ſimple homage, and homage-liege. The firſt 
was paid by thoſe who, without being naturally de- 
pendent on a Prince, however did him homage on 
other accounts, as for his protection, for his aſſiſtance 
when wanted, or even for, a penſion. Rymer's col- 
lection of public acts contains ſundry homages of this 
kind, paid to the Kings of England by ſovereign 
Princes of Germany and the Netherlands, and by 
counts of Savoy. But homage-liege was paid by 
ſuch as held lands diſmembered from the domains of 
the Prince to whom it was paid; ſuch were the 
dukedoms and peerdoms of France. As theſe two 
ſorts ot homage were of a different nature, they 
were likewiſe performed in a different manner. The 

erſon who d homage - liege was uncovered, on his 

nees, ungirded, ä ſword or ſpurs; he held 
his hands joined within thoſe of the ſovereign, and 
ſwore fealty to him. But ſimple-homage was paid 
ſtanding, with the ſword and ſpurs on, and with- 
out oath, Thus liege-homage was for lands dif- 
membered from a ſtate, and denoted their being 
liable to confiſcation and re- union: but ſimple-ho- 
mage was perſonal, on certain conditions advanta- 


eous to the vaſſal; fo that the default of homage 


eprived him only of the benefit of theſe. conditi- 
ons: wherefore, the 2 the duke of Bretagne 
ave put him under a 


neceſſity to own his duchy liable to confiſcation, 


® AS 
4 * 
* 


— 


fiſcated and annexed to the crown, by a decree of 


* 
»* 


© 


= 


and to be re- annexed to the Gallic crown. To 
avoid this inconvenience, the dukes of Bretagne 
had found the expedient of doing their homage, 
like their predeceſſors, in general terms. Whether 
the right of the Kings of France, with regard to 
the nature of the homage, could not be well proved, 
or the circumſtances of affairs obliged them to ma- 
nage the dukes of Bretagne, it is certain they long 


received their homage in that manner. It is true, 


after homage done, the chancellor or high-cham- 
berlain ſaid aloud, the homage was liege: to which 
the duke anſwered: it was not; and thus the preten- 
ſions of each remained intire. King Charles V; 
py ſhewed he 1 the homage to be liege, 
ince he cauſed. the dukedom ot Bretagne to be con- 


the court of peers. A peace being concluded be- 
tween France and Bretagne early in the reign of 
Charles VI, the duke of Bretagne was reſtored to 


his duchy, and, as nothing was ſettled concern- 


ing the nature of the homage, the pretenſions of 
both parties {till ſubſiſted. Arthur III, who had 
been conſtable of France, when he became duke of 
Bretagne, ſolemaly declared, in doing his homage to 
Charles VII, that his meaning was not to pay liege 


homage; and was allowed to do it in general terms, 


. 7 br 44 
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like his predeceſſors. Francis IT his ſucceſſor made Epw. IV. 
the ſame declaration, and Charles VII received An! 
his homage, tho* without approving his proteſta- wy 
tions 245 fig 06 44.0: 

In this poſture ſtood. affairs between France and Lewis xI 
Bretagne, when Lewis XI aſcended the throne. attacks the 
Probably; this Prince would not have been more duke of Bre. 
difficult to pleaſe than Charles his father, in reſpect n .. 
of the duke of Bretagne's homage, had he not, as — 1 
I obſerved, determined with him to commence his Argenue. | 
rome project of humbling all thoſe who could hin- P. Daniel. 

er his arriving at arbitrary power. He had taken 
this refolution the moment he was ſeated on the 
throne ; and poſſibly even before the King his fa- 
ther's deceaſe 3 but it was not *till 1464, that he 
* to put it in execution. To that end, having 
firſt ordered fome troops into Anjou, he ſent chan- 
cellor de Morvilliers to the duke of Bretagne, in 
his name, to prohibit his aſſuming right of ſove- 
reignty in the duchy. Francis II finding himſelf 
unprepared for his defenſe, had recourſe to artifice, 
and demanded three months delay to conſult his 
ſtates. This term being granted him, he made uſe 
of it to cabal in France among the grandees, and 
to form againſt Lewis a powerful league, called the 


League for Public Good, whereof we ſhall preſently 
diſcourſe. f 


tacking the duke of Bretagne, Edward fent the between Ed- 
earl of Warwick to demand of him in marriage his ward and 
ſiſter-in-law, Bona of Savoy. This propoſal could — 4 15 
not but be very agreeable to him, ſince he deſired Stow. 
nothing more ardently than to make an alliance with 
the King of England, in order to prevent his inter- . 
poling in his future quarrels with the peers and 
3 of his realm: but before the marriage 

ould be brought to a concluſion, he was willing 
to make ſure of reaping therefrom the propoſed be- 
nefit. To that end, he cauſed this affair of the 
match to be ſomewhat prolonged, while he nego- 
ciated at London, and with the ear] of Warwick 
at Paris, a treaty of perſonal amity between him 
and Edward. This appears in Rymer's collection Rym. Feed 
of public acts, where are ſeveral papers concerning Vol. XI. p. 
this negociation. We ſee there a full power given 513, 515, 
by Edward to the earl of Warwick, to treat either 518. 
| of a concluſive peace, alliance, or truce with 
Lewis XI; and another to conclude a treaty of 
amity and friendſhip between the two Kings. 
Lewis's deſigns were ſtill more extenſive. In or- 
der to deprive the duke of Bretagne of all pro- 
tection, he would have drawn the duke of Burgun- p. 521. 
dy into his intended alliance with England, and for 
that purpoſe agreed with Edward and Philip'on a 
congreſs of embaſſadors at Heſdin, which was af- 
terwards transfered to St. Omer. He managed this p. 513. 
affair at London by baron de Launoy, governor of p. 520, 526. 
Amiens, ſent thither towards the cloſe of the pro- 
ceding year. But all theſe negociations terminated p. 523. 
only in the concluſion of a maritime truce, of the Monitrelet. 
—_ continuance with that before made for the 

While theſe matters were in agitation at London Edward 
and Paris; Edward concluded with Scotland a fif- makes a truce 
teen years truce. John Kenet “, a perſonage of withscotland. 
great abilities, and extremely zealous for his King 5,7" XII 
and country, thought he could not, during his re- p. 51 , fg. 
gency, do a greater ſervice to both than to maintain 517, 524, 
a good underſtanding with the Engliſh ; it being 825. 
otherwiſe in a manner impoſſible to preſerve any 29; | 
tranquillity in Scotland, becauſe, during the war, the Helling. 
male- contents always relied on the protection of 
England. — — 
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» This was ſir John Kennedy, anceſtor of the earls of Caſſiles. He ws not ſole regent. a rota U. 
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1464. 


At the very juncture when Lewis meditated at- Negociations | 


Rym. Fed. 


— 


e . >. +”. H1 


a had bed BY $amt\ >. at i Tf) Wt 
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| E pw. IV. This affair being ended, Edward offered to all priſed at fo advantageous a propoſal | „ E | 
; An' 1464. who had taken arms againſt him abſolute pardon, aged, in a manner ſo reſpeRttul Mera pots * 85 
WO excepting only Ralph Grey and 1 Nevil. | ledging, as compleated the conqueſt of this monarch's Cy 
2 Grey, having been taken in Bamborough, where he | heart. However, as he was unwilling to diſobli | 
— nr 3 _ 88 Pro- | the ducheſs of York his mother, he ola not chi 
m. Fœd. bably, ne had done ſomething ſince which occa- | of proceedin r wi kr ey . 
. x 2. fioned his being excluded from the general amnefly. | with his inet The due unten r het 


ned | cclude with his intention. The ducheſs amazed at his Hall. 
527. Soon after, the King iſſued a proclamation, com- | haſty reſolutlon, uſed all her rhetoric to difſuade Hollingſ. 
— manding all his ſubjects, from ſixteen to ſixty, to take | him from it. She repreſented to him, the Injury 


Rm, Fad. arms : but the hiſtorians are ſilent concerning both | he wobld db the earl of Warwick, to whom te 
Vol. XI. p. the armament and the occaſion. | „ 


| was ſo much obliged, and who, it was to be feared; 
f In Auguſt this year, Edward received embaſſa- would highl it: that by the affront he wa: 
Th conclades dors from the duke of Bretagne, who came to ne- rr 


ü 5 oing to put upon the King of F ce, 
: _ _ gociate a truce, As the duke then found himfelf ks ks u men . and 308 
* * $91; preſſed by the King of France, and was laboring to | practicable the deſired pacification: that the Engliſh 


2, c36. form the league for publick good, he was glad to | nobility would behold with envy the ile 

* ſecure himſelf” againſt England. He . from harmily bed ſo far above n te Yeoh 

Edward a one year's truce, commencing the firſt of | tent might be attended with fatal conſequences. 

October, OO 0 In a word, he was going to marry a beggar, his 

About the ſame time, the ſee of York becoming | ſubject, and who had children by another man 

vacant, George Nevil, the earl of Warwick's bro-| Edward briefl teplied ; it was uncertain whether 

ther; was promoted to it by the King's recom-| the earl of Warwick would conſider his change as 

mendation. „ | an injury; but as for him, he was fire of his af: 

Ax' 1463. Mean while, the earl of Warwick, who was fection: that the King of France was like to have 

The earl of ſtil] at the court of France, having preſſed Lewis | upon his hands affairs which would probably divert 
Warwick on the principal occaſion of his embaſſy, Edward's | 


him from all thoughts of ſccking revenge. That 

* 1 © marriage with Bona of Savoy, was at length con-| a King's matiying ſubject, inttead of” offending 
mne with cluded and agreed. Preſently after, Lewis ap-] the nobles, would rather be agreeable to them, 
Bona of Savoy pointed count Dammartin for his embaſſador to] ſince for the future evety good family might aſpire 

Hall. dward, to ſettle with him what ſtill remained to] to the ſame honor. Laſtly, that a dower ought to 

be dene in the affair: but by a love-fit all theſe] be of no "conſideration in a King's marriage; and 

ojects were fruſtrated. What I am about relating | whatever elſe he could expe&t would be ſupplied 

is not a romance, but real hiſtory, which ſhews how | by his love and the virtue of her whom he chaſe for 

far that paſſion is ſometimes concerned in the moſt | his wife. The ducheſs perceiving the King would 

important revolutions ; for this affair was attended | not be perſiaded by her arguments, added another, 

with very great conſequences. | | and as ſhe thought a much ſtronger reaſon. She 

Edward falls While the earl of Warwick in France was, to | remonſtrated to him, that he was contracted t 


in love with the utmoſt of his ability, haſtening the concluſion | Elizabeth Lucy, and could not in conſcience eſpouſe 


— — of his negociation, Edward in England rendered any other. ward Foy denied he was in- a 
ban wille s it all ineffectual; and that by a mere accident. | gaged to that lady: nevertheleſs, for his mother's | 
Habington. This Prince being in Northamptonſhire, near the | ſatistaction, or for fear this pretended contract might 

Biondi. manor of Grafton, was diſpoſed to viſit Jaquelina | one day furniſh .a pretence to diſpute the validity 


of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, who had | of his marriage, he conſented that Elizabeth Lucy 
married fir Richard Woodville. By him ſhe had, | ſhould be examined — ſome biſhops. ' On her ex- 
among other children, a daughter named Elizabeth, | amination, ſhe confeſſed the King had not made 
who had been married to fir John Grey; and on his | her a poſitive promiſe: but ſhe however ſaid, ſhe 
deceaſe was retired to her father; She had the | ſhould never have yielded to his deſires, had ſhe 
affliction to ſee her huſband's eſtate confiſcated, on | not been perſuaded of his intention to marry her. 
account of his attachment to the Lancaſtrian intereſt, | Thisanfwer ſhewing there was no abſolute promiſe 
and had loft his life in its ſervice. The King's viſit | on the King's part; the biſhops were of opinion 
appeating to this young lady to be a favorable op- | the King might with a ſafe conſcience marry an- 6 
rtunity; ſhe came and threw herſelf at his feet, | other. Accordingly, Edward eſpoufed Elizabeth and marries 
imploring the reſtitution of her deceaſed huſband's | Woodville in the preſence of a few perſons, fo that A 
lands, and his pity on her children. Edward, who | his marriage was divulged only by the orders given tran. “ 
was young and extremely amorous, no fooner be- to prepare for the new 8. 5 coronation. follingm. 
held that beautiful widow at his feet, but he became he nobles and people were extremely ſurpriſed The nobles 
YL violently inamored of the lovely object. Imme- to ſee the King married to one of his ſubjects, nas of the 
| diately raifing her from the ground, he gave her | when he was negociating his marriage at the court wales. 
hopes of his granting what ſhe requefted, and even | of France with the Princeſs of Savoy; nay, when 
intimated, it was not in his power to refuſe her | this marriage was already concluded. Sir Richard The Queen's 
any thing. Afterwards, in his private converſa-| Woodville, the Queen's father, was immediately 3 
tions with her, he would fain have perſuaded her to | raiſed to the dignit of earl of Rivers, and his ſon, and ME hen” 


urchaſe the favor at a very high rate. All the | Anthony Woodville, married to the only daugh 


ther marries x 


| 175 iſtorians agree, that he was the fineſt. man in | ter of lord Scales, the wealthieſt” heireſs in the rich heireſs. 
. | | England, | 0 the moſt proper to make conqueſts | kmgdom. This created great envy in the nobles; Hall. 


e fair ſex. As he was: thereof felf-confcious, | particularly in the, duke of Clarence, who could not 

he —— not gaining this lady's heart with the] but highly refent it, that the K ing his brother ſhould 

fame.eaſe he had done many others. But ſheplainly | not think ot procuring him this advantageous match. 

told him, that notwithſtanding ſhe deemed her- But this was nothing in com riſon of the earl of The Kingand 

« ſelf unworthy to be-a Queen, her ſpirit was | Watwick*s indignation at being o impoſed on * 
above ſtooping to be any one's concubine.” This He thought the King ſhould have had more reſpect ah cher 

declaration, which evidenced ſuch virtue in Eliza- for him, than to treat him thus unworthiſy. In this Hall. 

beth, made ſo deep impreſſion on the King, that belief, he expreſſed his refentment to the King of Hollingſti 

deſpairing to attain his ends any other way, he | France, who failed not to mflame it to the utmoſt 

offered her marriage. A heart like Edward's, of his power. Lewis himſelf could not but look 

offered her together with a diadem, was not-lightly | on-Edward's procedure as a moſt outrageous affront: 

to be refuſed, The young lady, agreeably ſur- s his affairs not permitting him to demand im- 


mediate 
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Ew. IV, mediate ſatisfaction, he concealed his reſentment, 


An? 1465. till he had a favorable 


— 


* 
oP 125 


opportunity to fhew 1. 
As for the earl of Warwick, he left the court of 


France, and returned to England, with a heart re- 


plete with vindictive rancor againſt, Edward, whoſe | 
ingratitude he deteſted. He took care however to 


conceal his ſentiments, becauſe it was not yet time 
' to diſcover them; but his very diſſimulation ſhewed 


- 


Rym. Fed. 
Vol. XI. p. 


$40—7. 


Affairs of 
France. 
Monſtrelet. 
P. Daniel. 


Monſtrelet. j 
Commin- the two 


ion, canſidered this reſtiturionas a; mortal wound to 
bum and hs believed the duke his fa- 


+ * 
- 6 * 
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and lon a quarrel, . 
fpment x ch | 


| Buch that at length the count, In great; 
Mfeeantent, n grew into een He pretended, 
it was nat fafe for him to be. any longer.as conrt 3. 


the King he was highly diſguſted. In this. belief, 
Edward himſelf began, to conſider him as; a ſecret 
enemy, tho? he ſtill gave him ſome ſlight marks of 
his confidence. Thus amidſt the diſguiſes of the 
King and the earl was nouriſhed 2 mutual hatred, 
which induced the King to give him ſeveral mor- 
tifications, as well to gratify his paſſion, as to leſſen 
the earls credit with the peaple. As he could not 


perſuade himſelf that he who had credit and intereſt 


enough to raiſe him to the. throne, might likewiſe 
have it in his power to pull him down, he was very 
little careful not, to di online him intirely. War- 
wick plainly perceived the King's aim, but wiſely 
diſſembled, leſt a not ſeaſonable reſentment ſhould in- 
gage Edward to diſable him from taking vengeance. 
11 the hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that preſently 
after his return from France, he retired into the 
country, on pretence of his health. But we find, in 
Rymer's collection of public acts, that, during the 
years 1465 and 1466, he was at court, and even 
imployed in negociations of importance. with em- 
baſſadors of foreign Princes: ſo that it was not till 
two years after his return, that he retired, when he 
could no longer bear to be wholly removed from 
the helm, while the new earl of Rivers injoyed all the 
King's confidence. 55 55 
; The reſt of the year 1465, paſſed in fundry ne- 
gociations with the King of France, the duke of 
Rurgundy, count de Charolois, and the duke of 


Bretagne, the former by artifice, and latter by force. 
I Ne j ad, as 
I faid, begun ro execute his project, by.afſembling 


- — 


Ely apogee, by way of arms. He gained 


which rendered him more formidable ro France Guo 


all th of us dominionß, 


his father. This affair ;qreazed, between the father 
hich. the favorites took care 49; 


diſpatch him with poiſon. 


that the favorites had counſelled his father to ſeize Ep w. IV. 
his perſon; nay and had even hired perſons t6 Ax' 1469. 


hike count de * Charolois was in Holland, Membin of 


Lewis XI ſent thither 
Rubempre, in, a veſſel fitted out at Diepe, with 
ſome choſen ſoldiers, who, without knowing whither 
they were going, had orders to obey all Rubempre's 
commands. That baſtard landing with four of theſe 
ſaldiers, was known and diſcovered to count de 
Charolois, who immediately cauſed him to be 
ſeized. Some ſay, there was found upon him an 
order, under the King's own hand, to apprehend the 
count, and bring him away dead or — ang 
confiderable any drawn together on certain pre- 
tences. He had appointed the duke of Burgundy 
to meet him, on purpoſe, as it was afterwards re- 
ported, to ſeize his perſon as ſoon as he ſhould 
have notice that the affair undertaken by Rubemprẽ 
had ſucceeded. But count de Charolois fanding his 
father ſpeedy intelligence of what he had diſcovered, 
the duke 1 rode away from Heſdin, 
which place he had already reached. Thus, if it 
be true that Lewis intended to ſeize at once the 
father and ſon, his project miſcarried. This at- 


tempt, whether it was only ſuſpected, or there was 

lome proof of it, greatly ancreaſed count de Cha- 

ralois's hatred to Lewis: he every where proclaimed, 
Eoare, or 


that the King of France deſigned to a 
him away forcibly ; and the report immediately 

flew all over Flanders. | | 
Lewis eaſily perceived his honor could not but 


be concerned in this affair, eſpecially if the baſtard 


of Rubempre, whoſe trial was preparing in Hol- 
land, ſhould be convicted of the fact with which 


he ſtood charged: wherefore, to prevent this trial, 
he ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers, with ſome other 


embaſſadors, to the duke of Burgundy, to require 
| him to deliver the 


priſoner into his hands. Count 
de Charolois being preſent at the audience, the 
chancellor ſpoke very imperiouſly to the duke, and 
did even drop ſome offenſive expreſſions againſt the 
count his ſon. The count would frequently have 
replied ; but the chancellor ſtill interrupted him 
with ſaying; he was ſent to his father, and not to him. 
The duke of Burgundy's anſwer was, that being 
ſovereign in Holland, and no way dependent on 
France, for that domain, he would have the, priſaner 
tried, and either puniſhed. or acquitted, according 
as he was found guilty or innocent. When the 
French embaſſadors took leave of the duke, count 
de Charolois taking ane of them aſide, faid tohim : 
“The King your maſter has been very ſevere upon 
„ me by his chancellor, but he ſhall repent. be- 
fore a year paſſes:” and in effect he was exattly 


the reſt of his He was ſo, inſenſed he 
. . - Againſt, che tmiryſters, that he openly menaced te 
.. Puniſh them one day for their pernicious adyige to 


— 


ſiting a longer. delay, but in reality: to c 
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In the 
mean time, Lewis was upon the Somme, with a 


rivately the | baſtard of Commines. 
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Commin. 


Levis again 
ſeizes Nor- 
mand /. 
Monſtrelet. 
Commin. 


firit who ventured to take arms, with deſign to 
draw the King into his country, at a diſtance from 
Paris. Lewis, who had not yet any intelligence of the 
league, marched immediately towards Bourbonnais : 
but ſoon after he had notice that count de Charolois, 
at the head of a powerful army, was approaching 
Paris, and the duke of Bretagne, with the teſt of 
the confederates, were preparing to join him; on 
which intelligence, he haſtily quitted Bourbonnois, 
to ſave his metropolis. Mean while, count de Cha- 
rolois attempted to become maſter of it; but, ſee- 


ing no proſpect of ſucceſs, he marched away and | 


incamped at Montlhery, expecting the dukes of 
Berry and Bretagne. During this interim, the King, 


who was advancing by haſty marches, being arrived 


near Montlhery; the two armies met and joined 
battle. So dubious was the ſucceſs, that both ſides 
claimed the advantage: but as the King decamped 
in the night to throw himfelf into Paris, he gave 
cceeaſion to his enemies to ſay, he owned himſelf 


worſted. A few days after, the.. dukes of Berry | F 


and Bretagne joined the Burgundians: but the Kin 
had by that time fo well provided for the deen 


federates to carry that city. At levgth, the war 
ended in a treaty ſigned, at Conflans, the tlirtieth of 
October. Lewis reſtored to the duke of Burgundy 
the towns on the Soinme, for which he had paid 
four hundred thouſand crowns, and gave Normandy 
in appennage to the duke of Berry his brother. 
After ſigning the treaty, count de Charolois with- 
drew to the Netherlands, and the duke of Berry, 
accompanied with the duke of Bretagne, went to 
take poſſeſſion of Normandy : but, ſome few days 
after, the duke of Bretagne, having differed with 
the duke of Berry, returned into his own dominions. 
Then Lewis, taking advantage of this diſſenſion, 
without loſs of time, marched into Normandy, ex- 
pelled his brother, and forced him once more to 
take refuge in Bretagne, where, notwithſtanding 
their former quarrel, he was civilly received by the 


duke. Theſe are all the moſt material tranſactions 


Negociations 
of the duke 
of Bretagne, 
and count de 
Charolois, 
with Edward. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. p. 
549, 542% 
$47» 


Truce pro- 
longed with 
Scotland. 


p. 546, 558. 


Ax' 1466. 


Birth of 
Princeſs 
Elizabeth. 
Hall. 


Edward keeps 


fair both with 
the King of 
France, and 
his oppo- 


nents. 


behaved with great 
for 


in France, during the year 1465. 

White the French Princes were buſied in prepara- 
tidns for the war for public good, they had not 
neglected the King of England. We find; in 
Rymer's collection of public acts, that, from March 
to their taking the field, the duke of Bretagne and 
count de Charolois had their embaſſadors at London, 
and the count offered to make with Edward a treaty 
of Alliance aid Friendſhip. Lewis XI himſelf, 
cho' highly. diſpleaſed at his procedure, failed not 
courtitig tim : but Edward, doubtleſs willing to 
be better informed of the poſture of affairs, declined, 
on ſeveral pretexts, coming to any agreement with 
either of the parties. 6 

He proceeded otherwiſe with regard to the King 

of Scotland, with whom, after a Iong negociation, 
he at Newcaſtle concluded a treaty,” whereby the 
late truce was prolonged for forty years, till 1519. 
. Early in this year, 1466, the 
livered of 2 Princeſs, whom they named Elizabeth, 
who afterwards became the happy inſtrument to 
bring peace to England, after a tedious civil war. 

Edward having ſenſibly affronted Lewis XI, con- 
ſidered him as a ſecret enemy who would not miſs 
any opportunity of being revenged. He however 
caution, during the war called 
public good, for tear of giying him a freſh 
cauſe to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter, in Caſe 
he ſhould cruſh the confederate: Princes. The ſame 
reaſon induced him ] 
dukes ot Berry and Bretagne; bur e had taken 
care not to conclude on any thing either with them 
or the King of France. Afterwards Lewis's diſ- 
advantage at the treaty of Conſtans might have pre. 
valled on Edward to pay him leſs regard: but the 

Vol. I. 


uren was de- 


to liſten to the propoſals of the 


and the like with the duke 


8 


fairs on the ſame foot, till iſcoveri 
of his capital, that it was impoſlible for the con-] b „ill farther diſcoveries could 


revolution, which happened immediatel 
1 after, in 2 
8 occaſioned him to proceed Ci 47 7466 
can While, he was equally preſſed from bo 
_ The King of France, feigning not at 
al to relent the affront he had received; urged him 
b0 enter into treaty with him for a definitive peace 
—_— the two crowns, or at leaſt for a long truce. 
; n . other hand, the duke of Burgundy, count 
ö harolois, and the duke of Bretagne, repreſent- 
ed to him that, if he ſuffered the French Princes 
to be oppreſſed, the King of France would thereby 
acquire ſuch augmentation of power as muſt needs 
prove fatal to England. The courſe he took on this 


| occaſion was to manage them all; and keep both 


ſides in hopes: the truth is, 
his intereſt to concern himſell 
create new enemies, when the. Lancaſtr{a 
| . n part 
= 1 depreſſed, were ſtill very RG i 
auß 2 This is the real motive of his conduct, He makes 1 
ot all his negociations, as well with the King of truce with 


it was by no means 
in their quarrels, and 


rance, as with other Princes, who preſſed him for France, 
2 poſitive declararation. Mean while, — = _ 
= 
of Bret . . 
b retagne. a- Kym. d 
naging the King of France he had : ache — Ve ar 
to haſten the concluſion of a match propoſed to hin 868, 50, 
between his ſiſter Margaret and count de Charolois. 5 1 | 
He was ſenſible, the Fs inclined he appeared © hn EP 
break with Lewis XI, the more eager would the count de 
duke of Burgundy. and his fon be for the ſaid alli- Charolois 
ance : and indeed his policy had all the ſucceſs he OR. Be 
expected. Theſe two Princes, perceiving how dif- 1 _ 
ficult it was to ingage him in their party, imagined Hall. © 
there was no ſhorter way to attain their ends, than Stow. 
to effect the marriage propoſed. As ſoon as Eq. Hollingſh. 
ward faw them in this diſpoſition, he no longer de- 
layed entering with them into the deſired ingage- 
ments. He had no affection to the King of France, 
as knowing that Prince had none for him: beſide 
he conſidered there was no reliance on his word; 
that his proceedings were inſincere, and that ſooner 
or later he would give him proofs of his reſentment, 
Nor was it England's intereſt to ſuffer the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne to be ruined, which, as it 
evidently appeared, was Lewis's grand deſign. 
Wherefore, on the twenty-third of October, he Treaty with 
ſigned a treaty of perfonal.- alliance; amity and count de 
triendſhip with count de Charolois. A few days af. Charolois. 
ter, he fent a fafe- cout to Lewis de Bruges baron * - * 
de Gruthuyſe, appointed by the duke of Burgundy 3 * 
to treat with him of a perpetual peace, and ſettle p. 574 
the marriage- articles of count de Carolois with 
Princeſs Margaret. ä 
All this ſeemed to tend to a league between Ed- The duke of 
ward and the duke of Burgundy, in defenſe of the Bretagne 
duke of Bretagne, who was vigorouſly preſſed : cloſely preſ- 
ſince the duke of Berry had been expelled Nor- Commi 
mandy,” the duke of Bretagne' had undertaken to 7 
ſupport him, and procure execution of the treaty ; 
of Conſtans. This was projected by him and count 
de Charolois, who promiſed to make a powerful di- 
verſion in Picardy: but, unhappily for the duke of Count de 
Bretagne, the duke of Burgundy was ingaged in a Charolois 
war with the Liegeois, which prevented count de cannot affiſt 
Charolois from performing his promiſe. Mean him. 
while, Lewis XI, improving this. juncture, exceſ- 
ſively preſſed the duke of Bretagne, who, unable 
to withſtand him alone, gave him hopes he would 
comply with his will: but this was only to gain 
time till the duke of Burgundy” was. ready. At 
length, the war with Liege being ſuſpended by a 
truce; count de Charolois prepared to march for PE 
cardy : but, when leaſt expected, Lewis, by his 
ſecret intrigues; * cauſed the Liegeois to take arfiis 
again. Thus the duke of Bretagne was ſtill great- 
ly imbaraſſed. However, he defended himſelf the 
8 8 beſt 


e made, he concluded a ſhort truce with France 


8 


IJ : » + 
Commin, 
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LD W. IV. beſt he could, in expectation of being ſpeedily af- | 
AN? 1460. ſiſted. | 


Edward's al- 


While theſe matters were tranſacting in France, 


ee RY E:lward concluded a treaty of perpetual alliance 
Cattile ang with the King of Caſtile, He had done the lame 
Denmark. With the King of Denmark the begining . of this 
Rym. Fad. year, Tho? theſe alliances were inconſiderable, with 
Vol. XI. reſpect to his principal affairs, they gained him re- 
Pp. 537, 55%» putation, and rendered him more formidable to his 
wi . enemies. | | 

Hall. The firſt part of the ycar 1467 wholly paſſed in 


An? 1467. negociations with France and the duke of Burgun- 


Negociations 
with Lewis 

and the duke 
of Burgundy 
Rym. Had. 


I. Þ 


576, 600. 


dy. The duke only waited a concluſion of the war 

againſt Liege, in order to put his ſon at the head 

ot all his forces, and, by a powerful: diverſion, pre- 
vent the ruin of the duke of Bretagne, who, having 

already loſt his towns in Lower-Normandy, found 
himſelf on the point of being attacked in his own 
country. On the other ſide, Lewis, who ſpared 
no colt to procure good ſpies, was informed of 
what paſſed between Edward and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and eaſily perceived their union tended to 
the duke of Bretagne's defenſe. As he had {till in 
view that Prince's ruin, he omitted nothing to divert 
Edward from the ingagements he was entering into 
with his enemics. For that purpoſe, in February 
1467, he ſent the baſtard of Bourbon into England, 
and in June, the archbiſhop of Narbonne. Ed- 
ward, pretending to be intirely diſingaged, immedi- 
ately appointed commiſſioners to treat with theſe 
embaſſadors: but, as it is caſy to gain time in theſe 


negociations, nothing was concluded. Mean while, 


Death of the 
duke of Bur- 
gundy. 
Count de 
Charolois 
ſucceeds him. 
Nlonſtrelet. 
Mezerai. 

He retuſes to 
deſert the 
duke of Bre- 
tagne. 


Lewis dreaded diſtreſſing the duke of Bretagne, left 
he ſhould drive Edward to declare in his behalf. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs between thoſe two 
Princes, when the duke of Burgundy died, on the 
fifteenth of June, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his 
age. Charles, count de Charolois, his only fon, 
whom for the ſuture I mult ſtile duke of Burgun- 
dy, ſucceeded him in all his domains. He would 
immediately have poſted to the duke of Bretagne's 
atiiſtance, had he not been detained by his quarrel 
with the Licgeols. | re 

Mean while, Lewis, apprehenſive left his prey 
ſhould eſcape him, ſent offers to the new duke of 
Burgundy, that he would deſert the Liegeois whom 
he had hitherto aſſiſted, provided in return he would 
abandon the duke of Bretagne. Had duke Charles 
come into this propoſal, the duke of Bretagne 
would have been irrecoverably ruined, ſince there 
was already a French army thirty thouſand ſtrong 
in the heart of his country : but he haughtily and 
nobly rejected it, declaring that, at all events, he 
would aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne to the very extent 
of his ability. He only waited the end of the Liegeois 
war, to throw himſelf into Picardy, and queſtioned 
not Edward's declaring againſt France when he per- 


He ratifies his ceived himſelf ſecure of being ſo potently * 


treaty with 
Edward. 
Ibid. p. 550. 


The duke of 
Bretagne ob- 
tains a truce. 


The Queen's 


relations in 


court. 
Biondi. 
Habington. 


The very day ofhis father's death, he ratified his alli- 

ance with Edward, and the new bond, whereby 

they were on tlie point of being more firmly united, 
(viz, his marriage, then juſt on concluſion) ſeemed to 
aſſure him of never wanting England's aſſiſtance. 

Mean while, the duke of Bretagne, fearing to be 
oppreſſed before the ſuccors arrived, put Lewis in | 
hopes of all the ſatisfaction he deſired, and by that 
means obtained a truce, which gave him ſome re- 
ſpite. | 0 9:2 4 * 

n While all this paſſed in France, conſiderable ' al- 
terations were made in the court of England; which 


. 


great credit at afterwards occaſioned great troubles. The Queen's 


„ : ** . 


7s F 


relations daily advanced in favor with King EA. Ep w. IV 

ward, and the earl of Warwick with his brothers, A' 146 

who had been ſo powerful, were little regarded. 8 

The archbiſhop of York was till chancellor, but | 

at length was removed to make room for the biſhop 

of Bath and Wells *, one of the Queen's moſt zea- Roben g 

lous adherents. The earl of Warwick was no Stillington, 

longer imployed as before in affairs of importance. Warwick and 
This manifeſtly appears, in Rymer's collection, his brothers 

where his name is not found after the middle of this *egledted. 

year. As for his brother the marquis of Monta- 

gue, governor of the northern counties, as that poſt 

was not of any great conſequence ſince there was no 

danger from Scotland, he was not diſplaced : he- 

fide, Edward had leſs inclination to diſpleaſe him, 

becauſe, in the decline of his family's credit, he 

behaved with more circumſpection than his brothers. 

On the other hand, the earl of Rivers, the * The earl 

father, was raiſed to the higheſt degree of favor. "rol is 2 

Beſide the office of lord-treaſurer, he was likewiſe treaſurer 

made high - conſtable, on the voluntary or forced re- and high- 

ſignation of the earl of Worceſter , whom the 8 

King requited, by making him lieutenant of Ire- Vol. XI. 

land under the duke of Clarence. Thus the earl p. 581. 

of Rivers held at once two of the greateſt offices + John Typ. 

of the crown, and moreover his ſon, Anthony **f. 

Woodville, had a grant of the reverſion of the 

high-conftableſhip. Probably, it was about this The earl of 

time that the earl of Warwick retired from court, Warwick 

and the archbiſhop of York withdrew to his dio- withdrays 

ceſe, and there reſided. * 
It was a great difficulty for a perſon of the earl He ;. . 

of Warwick's character to ſuffer ſuch a affronts tremely 3 

without reſentment. He was the haughtieſt peer ſenſed againſt 

England ever knew, and the ſignal ſervices he had the King. 

done King Edward, ſerved to augment his innate Hall. 

haughtinels and impatience. The inſult done —_ 1 

him by that Prince, by matching himſelf in Englankgn 

without his participation, and at the very time he 

was imployed by him at Paris to negociate another 

marriage, which was even concluded, had extreme- 

ly inſenſed him. The contempt ſhewn him by Ed- 

ward at his return from France, in not making him 

ſome plauſible and courteous excuſe, had very much 

increaſed his diſguſt. To this was added, exceſ- 

five indignation to fee his credit intirely ſunk. 

Finally, the favors heaped by Edwardon the Queen's 

relatives racked him with envy, and threw him on 

the moſt violent reſolutions F. If we may believe Hall. 

certain hiſtorians, he had a ſtronger reaſon to hate Hollingh. 

this Prince than thoſe I have mentioned; and that 

is, Edward attempted the chaſtity of one of his 

daughters ; and this Prince's character, who was 

not over and above ſcrupulous in that reſpect, renders 

the matter at leaſt probable. Howſoever this was, the He ſtifles his 

earl bore Edward mortal hatred, tho' he concealed reſentment. 

it, in order to find occaſion of ſhewing it effectual- 

ly. It is certain the King, to whom he was not 

unknown, committed a grear error in not givin 

him fome ſatisfaction, or cruſhing him abſolute- 

y : with perſons of this character, policy requires 

that one or other of theſe courſes be = The con- x5, makes 

tinuator of Monſtrelet ſays that, in June 1467, the ſure of the 

earl of Warwick met Lewis XI at Roan, and with protection o: 

him remained twelve days: if fo, it may be pre- King Lews. 

ſumed that, being ſent into France on the King's 


affairs, he took that opportunity to ſecure Lewis's 


protection, and concert meaſures with him concern- 


ing the execution of his project to dethrone Ed- 
ward. 


Mean while, the marriage - negoctation of AN 14068. 


|. WE 


— 


If what we are told by Stow (p. 421.) concerning Richard Nevil, this Make-King earl of Warwick, may be credited, we 
are not to wonder at his having armies at command. That hiſtorian aſſures us, that, whenever he came to London, fix oxen 


were devoured at his houſe for 


Tr bieak-faft, and that every tavern was full of his meat. 
Or his niece ; the certainty, ſays Hall (fol. 195.) for bath their honors, was not openly known. 


Edward's 
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Epw. IV. EdwarUs ſiſter with the duke of Burgundy ſtill con- 
Ax? 1468. tinucd, while Edward kept Lewis in hopes of con- 


| Cluding a perpetual peace with him: but it was only 
he duke of 


, to amuie him, and haſten withal the nuptials of 
Purgundy's the Princeſs his ſiſte | . 
Ss  - Princels his filter. However, leſt his embaſly 
ſolemniſed. to Paris might give ſome ſuſpicion to the duke of 
Hall. Burgundy, he iitucd out a proclamation, expreſly 
Stow. ordering the coaſts to be well guarded, as ſoon as | 
Kym. Fad, 


* the truce with France, which was to end in March 
Vol XI. P. fhould be expired. Short! aftel arri Ay 
3 8 pired. ohort:y after, the marriage was 

finally concluded, and Margaret ſent to Brugcs 

with a iplendid retinue, being attended by the 

ducheſſes of Exeter and Suffolk. There the nup- 

tials were ſolemniſed with a magnificence worthy 

the two Princes who were allied by this match. 

he commer- The fame day the truce of commerce between Eng- 

cial truce pro- land and the duke of Burgundy's dominions was 
longed for prolonged for thirty years. 

thirty years. The refidue of this winter paſſed in negociating 

1 3 an alliance between Edward and the duke of Bre 

Newclations tagne. The duke of Burgundy ſtrongly ſollicited 

with the duke the concluſion of that auair, becauſe he was fo in- 

of Bretagne. cumbered with the war of Liege that it was not 

poſſible for him to aſſiſt his ally. The affair was 

not without difficulties, ſince it was to paſs from a 

long war between England and Bretagne, to a ſtrict 

b. 615; 624. alliance: fo, all could be done at firſt was to pro. 

long the truce 'till July. After that, Edward and 

| the duke of Bretagne ſent each other letters- patent, 


promiſing mutual aſſiſtance to the utmoſt extent 


p. 61 5. of their power. The duke of Burgundy ſent 
the like to Edward, to induce him the ſooner to de- 
clare againſt France. Indeed, it was of the ut- 


moſt conſequence to him to prevent the duke of 


Bretagne's ruin, and procure for the duke of Berry 
a ſettlement which might inable him to keep in 
awe the King his brother. He was in a manner 
certain that, after Lewis had diſabled theſe two 
Princes from hurting him, he would not fail to attack 
Edward re- him with all his forces. On the other hand, Ed- 
ſolves to aid ward faw but roo plainly how prejudicial Lewis's 
the duke of growth of power might be to him : wherefore, by 
Bretagne. xpreſs order, his commiſſioners, on the ſecond of 
en July, ſigned a treaty of commerce with Bretagne, 
and the next day a levy of troops was ordered for 
the aſſiſtance of that duchy. Early in Auguſt, he 
fent embaſſadors to France, on pretence of 2 
with Lewis a perpetual peace, and yet, two days at- 
ter, he ſigned a treaty, whereby he ingaged to ſend 
the duke of Bretagne an aid of three thouſand 
p. 626, 628. archers. As the duke ſaw himſelf preſſed by the 
King of France, it was neceſſary to haſten that 


affair, as well on his own as on the part of Edward, 


without ſtanding too ſcrupulouſly on terms and for- 


Pp. 630. malities. The fleet and troops deſigned for Bre- 


tagne being ready in the begining of October, the 
King gave the command to Anthony Woodville, 

lord Scales, his brother-in-law. 5 
The dukes of While theſe affairs were negociating at London, 
Perry an«Bre- the dukes of Berry and Bretagne were not a little 
tne 1auch jmbaraſſed. The truce granted them by Lewis 


1 being about to expire, they ſaw the duke of Bur- 
2 gundy too remote and too buſy elſewhere, to hope 
Commin. by his means a deliverance. As for the ſuccors ex- 


&ed from England, they were neither ſpeedy nor 
ſtrong enough to free them from their danger. 
The duke of Mean while, the duke of Burgundy made all poſ- 


Burgundy fible haſte*to terminate the war with the Liegeois, 
beats the knowing how the duke of Bretagne was preſſed, 
Liegeois. — 


He at length found means to force his enemies to 
a battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory, 
which obliged them to ſue for peace. As ſoon as 
He hears the the treaty was ſigned, he marched for Picardy. He 
dukes had was arrived on the Somme, ready to enter up- 
made a peace gn action, when he learned that the dukes of Berry 
with Lewis. and Bretagne had ſtruck up a peace with the King 


©, 


of France, and, after renouncing all foreign alliance, 


the duke of Berry was ſatisfied with an appen- 
nage of fix thouſand livres annually in land, and 
a yearly penſion of ſixty thouſand, in licu of Nor- 
mandy granted him by the treaty of Conflans. 


* 


was extremely unwelcome: however; without be- 


hoped, as the duke of Bretagne had been compel- 
led to a peace, he would repent what he had done, 
when he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and eaſily find ſome 
excuſe to break it. This is what he plainly told 
ihoſe who adviſed him to ſue to the King of France 
tor peace, 


near, In that caſe, he might depend on having to 
deal with the King of England, the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bretagne, and many of the moſt potent 
grandees of the kingdom, who were diſſatisfied with 
nm. In this uneaſineſs, which was not ill ground- 
ed, he ſet out from Paris, where he then was, to- 
wards Picardy, to treat with the duke of Burgun- 
dy. This deſign ſucceeded to his wiſh. The duke, 
uncertain of the reſolution the duke of Bretagne 
| might take, agreed to retire, for four hundred thou- 


land crowns, which Lewis gave him to defray his 
expenſes. 


very moderate appennage : however, he could not 


afterwards attack the other peers, and the duke of 
Burgundy himſelf, with more ſafety. His extreme 
deſire to execute this project made him commit 
the groſſeſt fault that ſo politic a Prince could poſſi- 
bly be guilty of. After ſigning that treaty with the 


duke of Burgundy, he would needs have with him 


a conference. So conceited was he of himſelf, that 


which he could not tail reaping ſome very great ad- 


-vantages. To that end, he demanded of the duke 


a ſafe-· conduct to meet him at Peronne; which when 
received, he repaired to that town with a flender 
retinue, the better to gain the duke by that extror- 
dinary confidence : but, before his departure, he 
forgot to recal his embaſſadors ſent the Liegeois, 
to perſuade them to break the peace with the duke 
ot Burgundy, on his aſſurance of a powerful aid. 
This was ſufficient to induce that people to take 
arms again, and the news of it was brought to the 
duke of Burgundy at Peronne, the ſame or next day 
after the King's arrival. This procedure, fo ſuper- 


to impriſon him in the caſtle of Peronne, where he 
was lodged, and detained him ſeveral days, uncer- 
tain what reſolution to take in this affair, Lewis, 
judging of his adverſary by himſeff, was in mortal 


-' 


duke thought fit to impoſe on him, He met with 
more generoſity, in that Prince than he could have 
expected. After a conciſe negociation, it was agreed 


pagne and Brieto his brother, inſtead of Normandy, 
which he was. to have had by the treaty of Con- 
fans, and ſhould accompany the duke in the war 


neſs of the deſtruction of that city, whoſe misfor- 
tune 


he fancied he ſhould perſuade that Prince to relin- 
. quiſh the intereſts of the duke of Bretagne, at leaſt, 
he hoped to ſow between them jealouſies : from 


—_ 


EDw. IV. 


Ax' 1468; 
$2 — 


This news, which Lewis ſent him by a courier, 


He reſolves 


ing diſcouraged at this unexpected accident, he re- on proſecut- 
ſolved to remain in his preſent incampment. He ing the war . 


without them. 


The duke of Burgundy's reſolution inſpired Lewis He gets a 
with apprehenſion, fearing the dukes of Berry and vantageous 
Bretagne would recede when they ſaw affiſtance fo 3 of 

eW1. 


Hitherto Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied with Lewis puts 
his advantages. He had diſperſed the league made himſelf im- 


poor a ; * prudently in 
gainſt him, and reduced the duke his brother to a fe dul of 


: : g c Burgundy's 
think of abandoning his firſt project. He was re- — 


ſolved to ruin the duke of Bretagne, that he might Commin. 


The duke 
diſcovers the 
inſincerity of 
Lewis, and 
takes him 
priſoner. 
Commun. 


latively inſincere, convincing the duke that Lewis 
ſought only to deceive him, he went fo far as even 


agonies: and, not knowing how to eſcape, he ſaw Lewis ſub- | 


no other remedy but to ſubmit to what terms the . t 


Commin. 


between them, that the King ſhould give Cham- 


againſt the Liegeois. A tew days. after, they de- Deſtruction of 
parted together towards the territories of Liege, the city of 


f ification to be himſelf wit- Liege. 
and Lewis had the mortification to be him 3 


— 
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Fp w. IV. tune he ſo unadviſedly had accelerated. At length, 
A' 1468. he got out of the duke of Burgundy's hands, after 
Wa having been in continual fears either of loſing his 
life, or, for the remainder of his days, undergoing 

a wretched captivity. Nevertheleſs, he was no way 

diſpoſed to execute the treaty made at Peronne 3 

and, in effect, afterwards tound means to evade it. 

It is now time we quit the affairs whereof 1t 

was neceſſary to give a general idea, and re- 

fume thole of England, where a more affecting 

ſcene is now to open, by the variety of the events 

which render this part of Edward's reign very re- 

Edward's al- markable. The twentieth of October, Edward re- 
liance with newed the ancient alliance between England and 


—_—_ Aragon. The Engliſh hiſtorians place this treaty 
Vol. XI p. in the year 1466, but, in Rymer's collection, it bears 
631, 635. date October the twentieth, 1468: probably, they 


| have confounded the alliance with Caſtile, in 1466, 
with that which was renewed two years after with 
= ſends the Aragon. Edward, on this occaſion, is reported to 
ing of Ara- 4 
gon a preſent have ſent the King of Aragon a preſent of ſome 


of ſheep. ewes and rams*, which ſo multiplied in Spain, 
Biondi. that it proved very detrimental to the wool-trade of 
Habington. England. 15 

_ 1460. It was about the eg 1468, or beginning of 
The I 4 1409, that the earl of Warwick judged himfelt in 


Warwick Condition to commence the execution of his project 
draws his bro- againſt Edward. Since he had quitted the court, 
thers into the he had been in ſuch oblivion, that he was never once 


ES named, except when there was necefſity of ſending 
3 him orders concerning his government of Calais. 
Hall. If he paſſed over to | Trp in the year preceding, 
Stow. as Monſtrelet's continuator affirms, it is ſcarce to be 


Hollingh. queſtioned but he communicated his deſigns to 
Laws XI, and concerted meaſures with him ac- 
cordingly. But even ſuppoſing he went not out of 
England, there was no difficulty for him to treat with 
that Prince by ſecret emiſſaries. However this be, the 
earl, paſſionately deſiring to make evident that he 
was not to be offended with impunity, deemed it 
requiſite to begin with gaining his two brothers, the 
archbiſhop of York and the marquis of Montague, 
whoſe intereſts were the very fame. To that pur- 
poſe, he repreſented to them what they had all three 
done for the King, and the little account made 
thereof, ſince their rewards bore no proportion to 
their ſervices : that not content with his want of 
acknowledgment to themſelves and all belonging 
to them in general, he had put on himſelf in particu- 
lar a grievous affront in the buſineſs of his marriage: 
that moreover, he had attempted to diſgrace their 
family in a manner inſupportable to men of honor. 
In fine, after many other arguments tending to con- 
vince them of the King's ingratitude, he told them, 
he was determined to apply his utmoſt efforts to 
ſhew him, that he who had raiſed him to the throne 
was powerful enough to pull him down, and, for the 
execution of this deſign, deſired their advice and 
aſſiſtance. The archbiſhop of York was very 
eaſily led to follow his brother's paſſion, but the 
marquis of Montague was not ſo forward to reſolve. 
He urged diverſe reaſons and objections, to all which 
the carl of Warwick anſwered with exceſſive vehe- 
mence. At length, he was prevailed with; but in- 
timated, it was more out of complaiſance to his 
brother, than inclination. : 


He ingages This firſt ſtep being made, the earl of Warwick 
_ of addreſſed himſelf to the duke of Clarence, the 


the fame de- elder of the King's brothers. He knew the duke 


fin, was diſſatisfied, becauſe all the King his brother had 
all. 


given him was merely an empty title which E p w. IV 
he did not want: that moreover he had be- An! 1469, 
held with exceſſive jealouſy the lord Scales, the. 
Queen's brother, matched with the richeſt heireſs 

in the kingdom, without any thought of procuring 

him a party ſo advantageous. Theſe conſiderations 

inducing the earl of Warwick to a belief, that the 

duke would gladly imbrace a proper o portunity 

of taking vengeance, he imparted to him 4 deſign. 

The duke was really inclined as the earl wiſhed him, 

and, as he burned with deſire to be revenged for 

the little affection ſhewn him by the King, readily 

cloſed with the project. The better ro confirm him He marries 
in this reſolution, the earl ot Warwick promifed lis daughter 
him his eldeſt Daughter + in marriage, with a * rince. 
conſiderable fortune. All the hiſtorians affirm that, ay 
preſently after this conference, they went together to Hollingh. 
Calais $, where the nuptiak were ſolemniſed; but 

ſay not whether it was privately, or with the King's 

conſent. What they add, that the duke and the 

earl remained at Calais till the inſurrection hereafter 
mentioned, cannot be true: it on the contrary ap- Vol. XI. p. 
pears, by ſeveral papers in Rymer's collection of ©47- 
public acts, that they were in England moſt part of 

this year, before the inſurrection, and even in favor 

with the King, who had not the leaſt intelligence of 

their combination. Nay, it ſeems he began to re- 

! 2 his great neglect of the earl of Warwick 

ſince, on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, he made him 

juſticiary of South-Wales, and ſome time after 

grand ſeneſchal of the whole principality. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe favors, the earl of War- Infurrea;. 
wick's projects commenced execution. In the be- on in York- 
gining of October, aroſe in Yorkſhire a ſedition, ſhire, raiſed 
which all the hiſtorians unanimouſly aſcribe to the 27 Warwick's 
ſecret practiſes of the marquis of Montague, and "a 
his brother the archbiſhop of York. The occa- Hollingſh 
ſion, or pretence, was this. In the city of York | 
was a certain hoſpital, to the maintenance whereof 
the whole country had always contributed, withour 
being however obliged ſo to do. In time, theſe 
voluntary contributions were changed into a kind of 
right wholly founded on cuſtom, and for which 
collectors were appointed. They who had been 
bribed to ſtir up the people, artfully ſpread a re- 
parts that the contributions were miſapplied, and 
erved only to inrich the directors of the hoſpital : 
that beſide, the hoſpital being ſufficiently indowed, 
theſe collections were needleſs. Hereupon the coun- 
try people took fire, as if it had been an affair of 
the utmoſt importance. They aſſembled to the 
number of fifteen thouſand, and, having firſt mur- 
dered ſome of the collectors, marched towards 
York, under conduct of one Robert Huldern. | 
At this intelligence, the marquis of Montague, who Montague de- 
reſided at York, aſſembling a body of the citizens, ats the mu- 
ſallied out againſt thoſe mutinters, ſlew a great er rd 
number, and, taking their leader, ordered his head 3%; "my ”_ 
to be ſtruck off. Phis conduct might give occa- 
ſion to preſume the ſedition not to have been raiſed 
by himſelf, had certain ſteps he took afterwards been 
leſs ambiguous. 

The firſt rumor of this commotion made Ed- Pembroke 
ward apprehenſive of the conſequences. Indeed the commiſſioned 
cauſe was not very important; but, ſenſible how to raiſe forces 
numerous the Lancaſtrian party ſtill were, he ya _. 
queſtioned not its being excited by ſome leading Habington 
peer,» attached to that houſe. However, he was Hall 
very far from miſtruſting his brother and the earl of 


Warwick to be the chief authors. Whatever the 


— 


® He gave licence for ſome Coteſwold ſheep to be tranſported to Spain. But the reader muſt not from hence infer, that there 


were no 


. 


+ Iſabella. IIell, fol. 220. 


eep in that country before: for the contrary is evident, from a patent of King Henry II, granted the 31ſt of his 


reign, to the weavers of London, importing, That if any cloth were found to be made of Spaniſh wool, mixed with Engliſh 
wool, the mayor of London ſhould fee it — Stow, F. 419. aj F 8 


$- Whereot the earl of Warwick was governor. 


Hollingſh. p. 1319. 
| iſſue 
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Epw. IV. iſſue might be, he diſpatched orders to the earl of 
An* 1469. Pembroke, governor of Wales, to aſſemble all the 
LY forces of thoſe parts, and keep himſelf ready to 
march. Mean while, the Yorkſhire male-contents, 
rather animated than diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of 
their firſt attempt, took arms again, and placed 
at their head Tenry ſon of the lord Fitz-Hugh “, and 
Henry Nevil fon of the lord Latimer. Neither of 
' theſe young leaders had much experience; but they 
were directed by fir John Conyers, a perſon of 
courage and conduct, and well verſed in militar 
affairs. Their firlt project was to poſſeſs themſelves 
of Vork; but ſuddenly altering their reſolution and 
route, they marched away for London, not at all 
doubting that their army would increaſe by the way, 
as was actually the caſe, Then it was that the affair 
ot York hoſpital appeared to have been a' mere 
contrivance to amals the people z ſince the hoſpital 
afforded not the ſeditious any ſort of pretence to 
direct their courſe towards London. 
Mean while, the carl of Pembroke, having drawn 
together about ten thouſand men +, began his march 
goes out ® in queſt of the male- contents. He was joined on the 
meet the nor- . b f 
chern rebels, Toad by the lord Stafford, with eight hundred 
who approach archers. The two armies approaching each other, 


The earl of 
pembroke 


London. the earl of Pembroke ſent his brother, ſir Richard 
7 Herbert, with a detachment 5 to view the enemy as 
abington. near as poſſible. Sir Richard, who was a very 
good officer, executed his orders with great con- 
duct, without however expoſing himſclt to be at- 
.. tacked ; tho? his followers, who had not his ex- 
The royalifts perience, fondly imagining a fair opportunity of 

in part routed. E 2 y Ps. © NERD </ 
Hall. defeating the enemy would flip their hands, ſpite of 
Hollingſn. him; fell on their rear: but Conyers, who fore- 
faw it, was ſo well prepared that, with conſiderable 

loſs, the detachment was routed. 

The mutis Edward hearing this news, wrote to the earl of 


neers reſolve Pembroke, not to be diſcouraged at ſo ſlight a re- 
warck s pulſe; affuring him, he would cithef join him per- 
envi ſonally, or fend him a powerful reinforcement. 
Mean while, the ſeditious, finding they had at their 

heels an army which might daily increaſe, and ap- 

prehenſive of meeting King Edward in the way, 
determined on marching away to Warwick, where, 

in all appearance, the leaders were well ſatisfied of 

Pembroke , finding reception. But the earl of Pembroke, im- 


- purſues them. patient to have his revenge, marched directly to- 


wards them, and forced them to halt near Banbury, 
| where the two armies incamped at a ſmall diſtance 
Stafford de= from each other. In the interim, Pembroke and 


Hal him. lord Stafford quarrelling about quarters, || Stafford 
Hollingſh. withdrew in the night with his eight hundred archers, 


On the morrow, at break of day, the male-contents 
marched in good order to attack the royal army. 
By deſerters they had heard of the lord Stafford's 
retreat, and were reſolved to improve it. | Henry 


Nevil, one of their generals, advancing in order | 


to ingage, for fear the royaliſts ſhould retire, was 
fiercely repulſed, made priſoner, and in cold blood 
The King's murdered. This piece of inhumanity inſpiring the 


army is northern men with a kind of raging madneſs,” they 
worſted, and furiouſly poured in upon their enemies, and, not- 
8 withſtanding the exceſſive valor of ſir Richard 
beheaded, Herbert, who performed that day actions extolled 
Hall. by all the hiſtorians **, the King's army was put 
Stow. to rout FF. The earl of Pembroke and his bro- 
Hollingſh. 


thers fell into the hands of the conquerors, who, 


*., 4 — 


carrying them to Banbury, ordered their heads to FD w. IV. 
be ſtruck off, in revenge tor the death of fir Henry Ax 1469, 
Nevil. After this victory, the male contents con- AA 
tinued their march to Warwick. Hirherto the earl 

of Warwick and duke of Clarence had not declared Biondi. 
themſelves : oſſibly they were, ſome time before, 

gone to Calais, to avoid the ſuſpicion of being con- 

cerned in this inſurrection, in caſe it miſcarried, and 

to improve it in caſe of ſucceſs. | 

A few days after the battle of Banbury, the The Nor- 
people of Northamptonſhire, imitating, thoſe of thamptonſhire 
Yorkſhire, aſſembled in great numbers, under con- mutineers be. 
duct of one Riddiſdale $& This mutinous rabble, „ "Ou 
which perpetually ſwelled, tumultuouſly aſſaulting Hollingth. 
Grafton, a ſeat appertaining to the carl of Rivers, Hall. 

the Queen's father, ſeized the earl and brought him 

to Northampton, where, without any ſort of legal 

tormality, he was decapitated. 5 

On the other land, the King juſtly inſenſed with he King be- 
lord Stafford for abandoning the earl of Pem- heads the lord 
broke on a. frivolous quarrel, and gccaſioning by Stafford. 
his retreat the loſs of Banbury battle; cauſed him Hall. 
to be publicly beheaded. 

What had befallen the earl of Rivers ſhould, one Edwards 
would think, have convinced Edward, that the earl blindneſs in 
of Warwick, tho' abſent, was the real author of regard to the 
theſe troubles, even tho? the male- contents marching ON * 
towards London and the battle ot Banbury ſufficed“ e. 
not to inſpire him with ſuck ſuſpicion. Warwick 
was the earl of Rivers's avowed enemy, he was ill 
ſatisfied with the King, and the male contents had 
without oppoſition been received into Warwick. 

In a word, theſe people had no reaſon to take arms 

againſt Edward on account of York hoſpital, had 

they not been privately incouraged by ſome potent 

eneiny of the King, who could be no other than 

the earl of Warwick: for, there was not then in 

the whole realm any Prince of the houſe of Lan- 

caſter, or any nobleman of that party, ſufficiently 

powerful to excite theſe commotions. Whereſore, 

as Edward could not be ignorant of the diſcontent 

and great credit of the ear] of Warwick and his 

brothers, he naturally. ought to have concluded them 

only to be the ſecret authors. Nevertheleſs, tho“, in Rym. pq 
Rymer's collection, it appears that the earl of Rivers Vol. XI. p. 
was murdered before the ſixteenth of November, 649. 
Edward perceived not clearly, till the following 
March, that he had to deal with the earl of War- 

wick. Moſt unaccountable blindneſs |. 


time, interrupted by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon : Hoſtilities 
beſide, the King, to whom 1t was very unexpected, duringwinter. 
wanted time to prepare, On the other hand, the 
male- contents, not having as yet any declared head, 
remained quizt, in expectation of more particular 
directions. 1 | 
Puring: the winter, Lewis XI fent embaſſadors Embaſſy from 
ro England, under color of renewing the truce: France. 
probably, his ſole aim was to be perfectly informed p. 650. 
of the poſture of that nation's affairs. At the ſame 
time Edward, deſirous of ſtrengthening his alliance 
with the duke of Burgundy, ſent him the order of 
the garter, which that Prince received, at Bruges, 
with great ſolemnity, on the fourth of February. 
If the duke of Clarence and earl of War- 
wick were at Calais during the late troubles, it 1s 


likely they returned not to England till about Fe- 


_— 


— 


2 


M. Rapin, by miſtake, names this nobleman, lord Fitz-Harry. 


+ Hall, (fol. 201.) Hollingſh. (1319.) and others, ſay, he had only fix or ſeven thouſand. But Stow affirms, he had with 
him eighteen thouſand ; and Humphrey, lord Stafford of Southwick, ſix thouſand archers, p. 421. 


$ Of two thouſand Horſe. Hall, fol. 201. 


A certain inn, where lord Stafford had a miſtrels, They alſo had previouſly agreed, that whoever took poſſtſſion of any inn, 


ſhould keep it. Ibid. | 


** With his pole-ax in his hand, he made way twice thro' the main body of the enemy. Ibid. fol. 202. 8 
++ This battle was fought July the twenty - ſixtl, and more than five thouſand Welſhmen were ſlain. - Ibid. Stow, p. 422. 


$F Robert Hilliard, nick-named Robin of Riddeſdale. Hollingh. p. 1321. 


Vol. I. 


— / 


8 7 | bruary 


This new-kindled inteſtine war was, for ſome A x- 470. 
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E b w. IV. 
A' 1470. 
2 
p. 652. 
p. O54. 


Warwick and 
Clarence de- 


clare for the 
rebels. 
Hall. 


The King's 
ſecurity ill- 
grounded. 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. p. 


654. 


p. 655. 


The duke and 


earl levy 
troops and 
join. 

The King 
marches a- 
gainſt them. 
Hall. 
Biondi. 
Habington. 


Talk of an 
accommoda- 
tion. 


bruary 1470; there being not the leaſt mention 
of them in Rymer's collection ſince Auguſt, in the 
year preceding. After their return, Edward was 
ſo far from ſuſpecting them, that, on the ſeventh of 
March, he ſent them a joint-commiſſion to levy 
troops againſt the northera revolters. Seven days 
after, he confered on the earl of Worceſter the ot- 
fice of high-conſtable, vacant by the death of the 
earl of Rivers. 

But very ſoon after, the King's eyes were fully 
opened with regard to the duke his brother, and 
the carl of Warwick. They levied troops by vir- 
tue of his commiſſion, but not for his ſervice : be- 
ſide, the rebels no way ſcrupled acknowledging them 


for their heads. Thus, both ſides were preparing 


more than ever to renew the war. Mean while, 
ſuch was Ecward's 1 pe" that his brother 
and the earl of Warwick durſt not appear before 


him, that he imagined their deſign was to retire | ] 


into Ireland, whereof the duke of Clarence had the 
lieutenancy. In this belief he iſſued a proclama- 
tion, dated March the twenty-third, injoining the 
Iriſh not to pay any obedience to the duke his bro- 
ther, and to apprehend both him and the earl of 
Warwick, in caſe they paſſed over thither. More- 
over, he promiſed whomſoever ſhould ſeize them, 
a penſion of a thouſand pounds Sterling, or the 
ſum of ten thouſand pounds in ready money, at his 
own free option. By the ſame proclamation, he 
confered the government. of Ireland on the earl of 
Worceſter. Three days after, he ordered troops 
to be levied in all the counties under his obedience z 
which order was very diligently executed. 

But the duke of Clarence and earl of Warwick 
were very far from any thoughts of going over to 
Ireland. On the contrary, they were extremely in- 
tent on raiſing troops, each in different quarters. 
Having ar length intelligence that the King was 
preparing to march againſt them, they thought 
proper to join, leſt by remaining ſeparate they 
thould furniſh him with too many advantages: 
wherefore Edward, when he marched to attack 
them, found them ready for his reception, and ful- 
ly determined to decide the diſpute by a battle. 
However, the uncertainty of the iſſue holding both 
parties equally ſuſpenſeful, certain of the moſt mo- 
derately- inclined nobles interpoſed, to attempt pro- 
curing ſome accommodation, rather than proceed 


The King de- to hoſtilities. This Edward paſſionately deſired, 


fires it. 


He is negli- 


gent during 
the negocia- 
tion. 
Hall. 


becauſe he conſidered he was on the point of 
hazarding his crown by the loſs of a battle, where- 
as a victory could not procure him any great be- 
nefit. Oa the other hand, he flattered himſelf, 
that the earl of Warwick, ſeeing him in ſo good 
a poſture, would be glad, by any honorable com- 
poſition, to free himſelf from his preſent bad ſitua- 
tion, Wherefore, fancying the negociation could 


not tail of ſucceſs, he neglected taking the cuſtomary 
precautions for the detenſe of his camp, contrary 


'The earl of 
Warwick 
tacks the 
King unaA- 
wares, 


to that moſt approved maxim of War, That people 
ought never to be more on their guard, than while 
they are in treaty. | 


Mean time, the earl of Warwick, informed of 


at- Edward's remiſſneſs, failed not taking the offered 


advantage. After all poſſible care to prevent his 
deſigt*s being diſcovered, he marched in the night 
directly into the King's camp, and giving thereon 
a ſudden attack, put it in the utmoſt contuſion. 


and takes him: Edward himſclt ſurpriſed, like all the reſt of his 


riſoner. 
Hall. 
Hollingſhed. 


army, ſaw himſelf in the hands of his enemies, 
betore he could take any meaſures for his defenſe or 
eſcape. The victorious earl no ſooner had him in 
his power, but he cauſed him to be conducted to 
Warwick. After that, he ordered him to be re- 


| | — — 
ENGLAND. Boox XIII. fo 
moved to Middleham caſtle, under cuſtody of his / 
brother = wing. 780 who aa no leſs 2 nn oo 
concerned than himſelf careful! C | 
— ully to guard ſuch a -V A 
This accident ſeemed to have ended the war. Warwick 
Indeed Edward being a captive, nothing more ap- diſmiſſes his od 
peared that could oppoſe the two triumphant con- troops. nd fir 
tederates : wherefore, they ſo relied on their good a0) 
fortune, that they diſbanded moſt of their troops, 1 
as not wanting them after this deciſion. They had . 
only to determine on what model the government tefeats 
ſhould he ſettled : for it does not appear, they had Wells 
any deſire to reſtore Henry to the throne : but a 4 
certain unlooked- for event, no leſs ſurpriſing than rf 
what had juſt happened, broke all their meaſures. 2 


Edward, being confined in Middleham caſtle, in the 
cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, behaved fo 
obligingly to that prelate, that he had ſometimes 


eave, under a ſlender guard, to hunt i 
2 gu o hunt in the park. 


courſe they ſhould take for his delivery. The gen- 
tlemen *, 2 at this opportunity of rendering 
the King fo ſignal a ſervice, privately aſſembled 
their friends, and, lying in ambuſh near the 


contrary to all expectation, immediately repaired to 
York: but he ſtayed not long there; whether he 
miſtruſted the inhabitants, or thought it more con- 
venient to be nearer London. Howſoever this was, 
he haſtened into Lancaſhire, where he found lord 
Haſtings, his chamberlain, who had afſembled ſome 
troops. After that, taking a compaſs to deceive 
the earl of Warwick's vigilance, he went directly to 
London, where he was received without the leaſt 
obſtruction, The earl of Warwick ſo little expect- 
ed ſuch a turn, that he had neglected ſecuring the 
metropolis, not imagining it to be in any danger. 
It is eaſy to concerve the earl of Warwick's ſur- 
priſe, when he received this fatal news. The indiſ- 
cretion of his brother the archbiſhop was ſo ſingular, 
that he could not but ſuſpect him corrupted. 
But as it was not then time to examine into his con- 
duct, he thought only of re- aſſembling his diſperſed 
troops, which could not be done in few days. Ed- 
ward was likewiſe in the ſame confuſion, ſince he 
was witnout forces: inſomuch that, how deſirous 


they were obliged to ſtay *till their armies were aſ- 
ſembled. In the interim, ſome peaceable nobles 
propoſcd to renew the negociation begun before the 
King's impriſonment. 'I'he propoſal being accept- 
ed, the mediators judged an interview of the King 
and the two chiets of the oppoſite party might con- 
duce to a pacification, In this belief, they fo or- 
dered it, that theſe laſt came to Weſtminſter on the 
King's ſafe· conduct: but the conference had not the 
deſired effect. It paſſed wholly in mutual re- 
proaches, whereby mankind are not very apt to be 
toftened. | 
Preſently after the interview, each prepared for 
war. The earl of Warwick commiſſioned fir Ro- 
bert Wells, ſon of the lord Wells, to levy troops 
in Lincolnſhire, which with great facility he per- 
tormed, by reaſon of his family's intereſt in thoſe 
quarters, Edward having thereof notice, ſent ex- 
preſs order to the lord Wells, to repair inſtantly to 
court: his deſign was to oblige him to lay on him 
his - paternal command to forſake the rebels. 
Lord Wells arriving at London, and underſtanding 
how highly the King was inſenſed againſt his ſon, 
dreading he ſhould himſelf feel the effects of his re- 


ſentment, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter abbey : 


———— ü I 


„ Sjr William Stanley and fir Thomas Burgh. Hall, fol. 203. 


— * a 4 
2 


3 — 


but 


taken, he prevailed with one of his Edward 
guards to deliver a letter to two gentlemen of the eſcapes to 


neighborhood, wherein he pointed out to them what —_— 


ls, an _. 
cally carried him away. Edward, being at berry 


loever both were to end their quarrel by a battle, 


raiſes troops 
for Warwick. 


Hollingſh. 


Warw ick 3 . 
again draws = ' 
his troops to- = " 
gether. == © 


Hall. ; 2 ( 
Hollingſh. 2 
Edward does | 


the like. 


Conference at F 
Weſtminſter ; 
fruitleſs. 
Ibid., 


The lord 
Wells's ſon 


Hall. 


i 


) 
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5 w. IV. but Edward, ſending him a ſafe- conduct, he imme- 
W 1470. diately came to court. He even wrote to his ſon, 


inſoining him to quit the earl of Warwick's party, 
and diſmiſs his troops; but the ſon refuſed obedi. 
ence. Edward, inraged at not being able to ſuc- 


lord Wells ceed, ordered lord Wells to be beheaded, with his 
nd fir Tho. brother. in law fir Thomas Dymock, who had ac- 


Pymoc 
headed. 
Hall. 

fdward 


companied him: probably, he ſuſpected them guil- 
ty at leaſt of connivance. 


This violent action was extremely prejudicial to 


vfears young Edward's reputation, and inſpired young Wells 


Wells, and 


tcheads him. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 


Clarence and 
Warwick re · 
tire to France. 


Commines. 
Hall. 


Vauclair 


refuſes them 
entrance into 


Calais. 
Commines. 
Hollingſh. 
Hall. 


He is made 
governor of 


Calais, 


The duke 


and: ear] go 


to Lewis XI, 


Commin. 


Biondi. 


Hollingſh. 


204. This was done in May. 
fleur in Normandy, fol. 164. 


with a defire of revenge, which occaſioned his 
ruin, and proved highly detrimental to the earl of 


Warwick's affairs. The King perceiving Well's 


followers viſibly increaſe, thought proper to fight 
him before he was joined by the duke of Clarence 
and eafl of Warwick, who were raiſing men in 
other counties, Wells lay incamped near Stam- 
ford *, Whither he might eaſily have retired ; but 
the deſire of revenging his father's death made 
him reſolve on expecting the King. So long as he 
was ſupported by his troops he behaved molt intre- 
pidly but, at length, finding victory declared for the 
ing, he ſtrenuouſly ſought death; but he met with 
enemies too compaſſionate to gratity his deſire, who 
ſpared his life purely to have the pleaſure of ſeein 
him, in a few days after, loſe it on a ſcaffold. In this 
battle Edward obtained a complete victory over his 
adverſaries, of whom fell ten thouſand. 

Young Wells's deteat broke all the meaſures of 
the duke of Clarence and ear] of Warwick. The 
were not yet ready, and Edward was on the marc 
to attack them. In this extremity, they found no 
other remedy than to imbark, in order to ſcreen 
themſelves from the impending danger F& The 
earl of Warwick took with him his two daughters, 
the eldeſt of whom was on the point of delivery from 
her pregnancy. His intent was to retire to his 

overnment of Calais, where he had left for his 
Lame Vauclair, a Gaſcon captain, in whoſe fi- 
delity he intirely confided. But how great was his 
ſurpriſe, when, approaching Calais, he beheld the 
cannon fired at him! He thought to move Vauclair 
on account of the ducheſs of Clarence's condition, 
ſhe being juſt delivered, aboard ſhip, of a Prince, 


afterwards named Edward: but all he could ob- 


tain, was a preſent of two bottles of wine for the 
ducheſs. Mean while, Vauclair took care to fend 
this ſmall preſent by a truſty meſſenger, who, in his 
name, told the earl of Warwick, that he was ſtill de- 
voted to him, tho? conſtrained thus to behave, the 
better to ferve him, becauſe if he entered the town 
he would not be fate ; but that he might depend on 


his fidelity. Edward, who knew not the motive 


of Vauclair's procedure, was fo pleaſed with his con- 
duct, that he gave him the government of Caluis, 


to which the duke of Burgundy ſpontaneouſly an- 


nexed a penſion of a thouſand crowns, 

Warwick, finding himſelt thus repulſed, ſteered 
his courſe to Diepe, where he ſafely landed with the 
duke of Clarence, and his two daughters. A few 
days after, they departed thence to wait on the 
King of France, then at Amboiſe, who received 
them very courtcouſly. Lewis, as I obferved, 


would not concern himſelf with the affairs of Eng- 
land, while Edward and Henry were contending for 


the crown: but when he ſaw the ſtrict alliance be- 
tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he found 


4 2 2 Fol „ ——— Fry * a 
a 4 1 


Prince of Wales ſhould marry 


this reaſon of ſtate, was added the deſi 
ing the affront put on him by Edward, 
of his marriage. In ſhort, the aſſiſtance Edward 
would have given the duke of Bretagne evidently 
ſhewed, ſo long as he was on the throne, the French 


theſe united reaſons moved Lewis not only to re- 
ceive the fugitive Engliſh, but moreover to pro- 
miſe them a powerful aid: for, nothing could be 
to him more agreeable, and withal more advanta- 
geous, than that ſuch inteſtine broils ſhould be re- 
kindled in England: nay, very probably, he had; 
for that 7 already taken private meaſures with 
the earl of Warwick; nor would the earl ever have 
ventured to declare againſt Edward, had lie not been 
ſecure of this aſſiſtance. 
portunity naturally offering to create Edward, in his 
own country, troubles which would prevent his in- 
terpoſing in the affairs of his neighbors, he ſent for 


tired to the King of Sicily, her tather. It was the 
earl of Warwick who had been author of all that 
Princeſs's misfortunes, and the earl, on his part, 
looked upon her as his mortal enemy: and yet, their 


g | common intereſt requiring them to ſtifle their ani- 


moſity, Lewis very eaſily reconciled them. At pre- 
ſent, they could ſcarce proceed without each other. 
Warwick perceived he wanted a pretence to dethrone 
Edward, and could find none more plauſible than 
Henry's reſtoration, which he could not attempt 
without being united with the Queen. On the other 
hand, Margaret ſaw this to be the only means of 
re-ſeating on the throne the King her conſort, or 
indeed rather herſelf : wherefore, as ſhe beheld a 
ray of hope from that quarter, ſhe ſcrupled not 
readily to receive for her protector this her moſt in- 
veterate enemy. Their reconciliation therefore was 
made by the King of France's mediation, on theſe 


throne : that the Queen ſhould promiſe, under oath 


hands, during the King's lite, and minority of the 


Prince his ſon, in cafe he came to the crown before 


he was of age: laſtly, to ſtrengthen their union, the 
| the earl of War- 
wick's youngeſt daughter. The laſt article was im- 
Edward || became brother-in-law of the yonng 
equally allied to both thoſe contending families. 


the court of France, being informed of the 


to which he was extremely addicted. 


his battle was fought near Stamford, not Strafford, as M. Rapin ſays by mi 


4 


l in order to run away the lighter, it was called, The battle of Loſe-Coat field Hall, fol. 907. Hollingſh, 1322. 
* a to Exeter, 4 alter a ſhort ſtay there, hired a ſhip at Dartmouth, and imbarked for France. Hall, fol. 


+ Hall lays, ſhe came thither of her own accord, attended by 


The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, they went away with eighty veſſels, and landed at Har- 


Jaſper Tudo earl of Pembroke, and John de Vere earl of Oxford, 
who, after a long impriſonment in England, had eſcaped into France, fol. 236, 21 and 22: | 
I George duke gf Clarence, who had married Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter. 


mediately executed. Thus the brother of King 


Prince of Lancaſter, and the earl of Warwick was 


What 


it con his intereſt to labor the ruin of both. To Ep w. IV. 
re of teveng- Ax' 1470. 
on 4tcount LW wu 


Princes would ever find in him a protector. All who promiſes 


them aid, 
H 


However that be, this op- Queen Mar- 
garet recon- 

ciled to them. 

Hall. 


Contin. 
Queen 19 4 t, who, ſome years ſince, was re- Monſtrelet. 


terms: that the duke of Clarence and earl of The terms of 


Warwick ſhould indeavor to reſtore Henry to the -—- mon 
all. 


- .? fol. 207. 
to leave the government of the kingdom in their 


Hollingſh. 


The duke of Burgundy, who had good 2 at The duke of 
e tranſ- Burgundy / 
actions, ſent thereof due notice to Edward, who hereof warns 


Edward. 


ſake: and from the Lincolnſhire men throwing off 
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NN' 1470. his brother the duke of Clarence fo ſtrictly united 


LA Vith his encmies. 


This union had already produ- 


rw rr ced ill etfects, and might in time produce worſe. 
Clarence, He believed therefore, to make himſelf eaſy, he 


Commin. 
Hall. 
Biondi. 
Habington. 


Hall. 
Hollinſh. 


The earl of 
Warwick re- 


turns to Eng- 
land. 


Con ; Mon. 


ought to indeavor to gain his brother to his intereſt. 
To that end he bribed one of the ducheſs of Cla- 
rencc's temale attendants, and, inſtructing her in the 
part ſhe was to act, granted her a paſſport to go 
over to her lady. This woman departing from Pa- 
ris, paſſed thro' Calais, where ſhe ſaw the gover- 
nor without imparting to him her ſecret. It was 
very happy for Edward that Vauclair, who was in 
the intereſts of the earl of Warwick, was not ac- 
quainted with the affair; for he would abſolutely 
have made a full diſcovery. When the woman 
came to her journey's end, ſhe very artfully and 
ſucceſsfully diſcharged her commiſſion. She repre- 
ſented to the duke of Clarence, from the King his 
brother, That the courſe he was taking mult 
c terminate in his own ruin: that, ſuppoſing the 
deſigns he had formed with the earl of Warwick 
ſhould ſucceed to his wiſh, he could not expect 
the houſe of Lancaſter would put any truſt in a 
Prince of the houſe of York, when there was 
no farther need of him: that even his life would 
be in danger: that, inſtead of relying on the 
Queen's oath, he ought to conſider it as a ſnare 
to ſurpriſe him: that the earl of Warwick 
would be the firſt to oppreſs him, as well to 
free himſelf from a collegue in the government, 
as to be rid of a Prince who might one day 
have it in his power to revenge the injuries done 
to his houſe : that, on the other hand, the King 
his brother, having only a young daughter, 
whom death might eaſily ſnatch out of the 
world, he was next heir to the crown: but, if 
the houſe of Lancaſter was reſtored, he would 
loſe all hope of mounting the throne, ſince 
there was abundance of probability that Henry's 
« ſon would have a numerous iflue.” To theſe 
reaſons, which were very ſtrong, ſhe added mo- 
tives taken from the ties of —_— {ore excules 
from the King, with a poſitive promiſe to conſider 
him for the tuture as his real brother and the chief 
ſupport of their family. A man muſt have wanted 
common ſenſe not to yield to fuch convincing ar- 
guments. The duke of Clarence, ſeeing at laſt his 
true intereſts, charged the woman to tell his bro- 
ther, he would not fail to declare for him, when he 
could do it with fafety and probability of rendering 
him ſome momentous ſervice. Edward, being in- 
formed how the duke of Clarence ſtood affected, 
grew perfectly eaſy, believing the earl of Warwick's 
future attempts would be fruitleſs, when no longer 
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ſeconded by the duke his ſon-in-law. It muſt be | 


acknowledged, that the earl of Warwick's policy and 
addreſs were not a little extraordinary, in ren- 
dering the duke of Clarence inſtrumental to ruin the 
King his brother. He muſt have ſuppoſed, the 
duke would act openly againſt. his own intereſt, 
which was not to be expected from the moſt ſtupid 
of mankind : and indeed, he was afterwards very 
ſenſible, when it was too late, that he had taken 
falſe meaſures. x | 
While Edward lived in a deceitful ſecurity, the 
earl of Warwick was preparing for his return to 
England. He was ſure of tinding a powerful party, 
to which were Joined all the friends of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, whom he had taken care to acquaint with 
his deſign. Lewis XI furniſhed him, tho? ſparingly, 


ths 


What gave him the molt uneaſineſs, was to fee | 
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with money and troops. As far as can be jud 
that monarch's ſole 6 was to ſoment dior 7 2 
mong the W to prevent their interpoſing in 
his affairs. He ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of cruſh- 
ing the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, in which 
he thought he could not ſucceed ſo long as theſe 
two Princes might expect the protection of Eng- 
land. Mean while, to facilitate the earl of War- 
wick's deſcent, he ordered the baſtard of Bourbon 
to convoy him with ſome warlike ſhips; but the 
paſſage over to England was not a taſk {> eaſy. The 
duke of Burgundy's fleet, much ſtronger than that 
of France, waited in the mouth of the Seine to in- 
gage the French if they failed, and it was not like- 
ly the baſtard of Bourbon would venture on ſo un- 
equal a fight. Notwithſtanding this, the earl of 

arwick repaired to Havre de Grace, to be read 
to imbrace whatever opportunity ſhould offer. This 
precaution was not ufeleſs. Some days after his Comming, 
arrival, a violent ſtorm ſo diſperſed the Flemiſh ſhips 
that, not being able to keep the ſea, they were for-- - 
ced to retire to their ports. The ſtorm being over, 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick ſet 
fail and arrived at Dartmouth, from whence they 
* paſſed over to France four or five months be- 
ore. 
The news of their landing was ſo far from alarm- Edwards 
ing Edward, that he rejoiced at it exceedingly, ill-grounde4 | 
Poſſeſſed with the notion that it was impoſſible for ſecurity. 
the earl of Warwick to accompliſh his deſigns, he Commin. 
fancied he could wiſh for nothing more advantage- — 
ous, than to ſee his enemy come and deliver himſelf 
into his hands. Thus prepoſſeſſed, he deſired the 
duke of Burgundy to continue his fleet at ſea, to 
obſtruct the earl of Warwick's eſcape : but that 
Prince had quite different thoughts of this expedition. 
He could not believe ſo prudent a perſon as the ear] 
of Warwick would have thus ventured, had he not 
been ſure of a party in England capable of ſupport- 
ing him: in effect, Warwick had no ſooner Janded warwick has 
his men, but he ſaw himſelf at the head of an army an army 
which, in a few days, ſwelled to ſixty thouſand. fixty thouſand | 
Immediately he cauſed Henry VI to be proclaimed, ſtrong. 
publiſhing an order in his name, for all his ſubjects, — 
from ſixteen to ſixty, to take arms and expel the 
uſurping tyrant. 

So unexpected an Event opened Edward's eyes, 
and convinced him of the vanity of his hopes. 

; troops like- 

Mean time, he gave orders to levy troops, and ap- gif 
pointed the rendezvous about Nottingham. Some Ibid. 
affirm, his army was more numerous than the earl 
of Warwick's: others again ſay, it was much in- 
terior 3 and this indeed is moſt probable * : for, had 
Edward been ſuperior in number of troops, he would 
molt certainly have marched to face his adverſaries ; 
whereas, on their approach, he retired towards the | 
ſea. The news he received, that the marquis of Aontague de. 
Montague, who commanded in the north, had de- ſerts hem. 
clared againſt him, troubled him exceedingly, ap- Stow. 
prehenſive as he was that this detection would be Commin: 
followed by many others. He would fain have 
avoided a battle, but knew not whither to retire, 
3 — _ 8 who were his real friends. 

t length, he incamped near Lynn, a ſmall mari- : 
time » 4H in Norfolk +, and lodged in the Caſtle. _ 
This precaution, tho? perhaps taken without deſign, Norfolk. 


AN? I 479, 
— 


Edward raiſes 


ome of great ſervice. The earl of Warwick Hal . , 
ing come within three miles of his army, cauſed 1 purſued. 


the cry of King Henry! King Henry! to be every 


where reſounded. And the ſame cry, by ſome un- 
known practiſes, began likewiſe to be heard in Ed- 


„Hall obſerves, that of thoſe who were ſent fo 
willingly than were truſted, fol. 208. 
+ M. Rapin, ſays erroneouſly, Lincolnſhire. 


r, few in effect came, and yet more came than were willing, and more come 


ward's 


ed 


c has | 
* 
uſand 


raiſes 


ke- 


ue de- 
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k p w. IV ward's Camp; whereupon he commanded the caſtle 
An* 1470. gates to be ſhut, and a ſtrong guard poſted on the 
ASS bridge while a council E to conſider of what 
He imbarks was t6 be dane. But the ſhoutings, which grew 
and goes for Jouder in his army, not affording time to deliberate, 
Holland. he ſaw no other remedy than to imbark, with four 
_ or five. himdred of his moſt truſty followers *, on 
Hollingth. board three ſmall veſſels which had ſerved to bring 
proviſions for his army. Lord Haſtings placed 
himſelf in the rear; .to withſtand the efforts of the 
ſoldiers, in caſe they attempted to oppoſe the King's 
flight, and, when all were imbarked, went himſelf 
on board one of the ſhips . | 
He is in dan- Edward, finding himſelf reduced to this wretched 


we being condition, ordered his ſhips ta ſteer for Holland, 


| : bub not knowing whither to go for refuge, except into 
ed by the territories of his brother-in-law the duke of 


baron Gru- Burgundy. While he was beating the ſeas, his 
thuyſe. ſhips were deſcryed by eight corſairs belonging to 
_ thoſe Netherland Germans whom the Engliſh 
* called Eaſterlings, from their country lying eaſtward 

of England. Immediately thoſe cruiſers ſpread out 

all their fails and gave chace to the three ſhips ; 

but as theſe were lighter and more nimble, they had 

time to get into Alcmaar road at low-water, which 

hindered the corſairs from purſuing them any far- 

ther, becauſe they durſt not approach ſo near the 

ſhore. Mean while, they anchored in ſight, de- 

ſigning to attack them at high-water. In this ex- 

tremity, Edward had no other refuge than to make 

ſignals to implore the protection of the country. 

Happily for him, baron Gruthuyſe, of whom I 


have made former mention, being then governor of 


Holland, chanced to be at Alcmaar. When he 
was told theſe ſhips deſired aſſiſtance, he ſent a 
ſloop to know what they were. As ſoon as he 
heard the King of England was there, he ſent an 
order to the corſairs not to approach, on pain of 
incurring the duke his maſter's indignation. Theſe 
people, tho ſo near their prey, durſt not diſobey: 
they too frequently ſtood in need of that gover- 
nor's protection to think of diſpleaſing him. Gru- 


Alt Mis. i A 


* 


thuyſe then went in a ſloop to wait on the King: E w. IV. 
and paid him all due nin.” Edward, not Ane le 
money to reward the maſter of the. veſſel which 
brought him over, made him a preſent of a rich Commin- 
robe lined with fables : after that, he was conducted 
to the Hague, where Gruthuyſe bore his expenſes; . 


till he had received the duke of Burgundy's orders 
how to proceed, | 


Mean while the Queen, who was at London, The Queen 
hearing of the King's flight, took ſanctuary in flies for fanctu- 
Weſtminſter abbey F, whither ſhe was followed by a 7: 
great number of Yorkiſts. There ſhe was delivered — , 
of a Prince named Edward, born heir of a hoble © 


kingdom, at the vety time it was loſt by his father. 


nation, the duke of Clarence and earl of Warwick, Warwick 
victorious without drawing ſword, were marching eome to Lon- 
to London, where they entered in triumph the be- = ang Tre 
* ing Henry. 
.gining of October. On the ſixth of the fame Hollingſh. 
month, the earl of Warwick, attended by diverſe 
; of the nobility and a vaſt concourſe of people, went 
to the Tower and freed King Henry, who had been 
| there ſix years a priſoner. 19 | F . 
While all this paſſed, the populace of Kent, flock- Sedition in 
ing together, marched direftly to London, with Kent. 
deſign to inrich themſelves with the plunder of that Hall. 
capital: but the earl of Warwick, meeting them — 
with part of his troops, eaſily repulſed this multitude, 
and cauſed execution to be done on the ringleaders. 
He could not however preyent their pillaging South- 
wark, ſeparated from London by the river Thames: | 
The tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſolemnly Henry re- 
proclaimed, as re-mounting the throne. Next day ſtored to the 
there was a proceſſion, whereat aſſiſted the new King throne. 
with a crown on his head ||, and followed by innu- 
merable crowds of people who, by their acclama- 
tions, expreſſed their approbation of the late revolu- 
tion. Thys the earl of Warwick had the honor of 
reſtoring Henry to the throne, after having de- 
— him, and of pulling down Edward, who had 
een raiſed —_— by his means: whercfore, he 
was commonly ſtiled, The King-Maker. 


3 
Hollingſh. 


Nn 4 ? 


* About ſeven or eight hundred; among whom were the duke of Gloceſter, lord Scales, &c. Commines, 1. 11. c. . Hall, 


fol. 209. Hollingſh. 1324. | 


+ Thus, as Hall (fot: 208) and Stow (p. 422) obſerve, Edward imbarked (Oct. 3.) without bag or baggage, cloke, ſack or 


mail; and perchance with a great purſe and little treaſure. 


$ Stow (ibid) ſays ſhe went thither privately (OR. 1 .) by water from the Tower. _ | ' | 
On October 25. He came from the Tower, dreſſed in a long gown of blue velvet, to St. Paul's church; attended by. the 
duke of Clarence, the earls of Warwick and Shrewſbury, lord Stanley, &c. and from thence went to the biſhop of London's 


palace, where he kept his court. Hall, fol. 210. Hollingſh. p. 1325. 


5 ? 


— ——— 


"1 } 4 ye '% 4 
0 * 


HENRY 

Hen. VI, HE firſt care of the new King, or rather of 
reſtored. the earl of Warwick, who governed in his 
name, was to reſtore the marquis of Montague to 
Montague is the government of the northern counties, which 
_— Edward had taken from him and given to his bro- 
North. ther the duke of Gloceſter. Then, a parliament 
Rym. Feed. was called for the twenty-ſixth of November, to 
Vol. XI.p. confirm the new revolution. This was a neceſſary 
Hal formality to fatisfy the people, tho? the parliament's 
Remarks on Confirmation was of no great weight in an affair 
parliaments, tranſacted without it, and in which it could not make 
any alteration. The ſame thing happened when 

Edward aſcended the throne. The contrary reſo- 

Jutions of parliaments, in regard to the quarrel 

between the oaks of Lancaſter and York, clearly 

evidence that theſe aſſemblies acted not with free- 

dom, but were ſwayed by the events which occurred 

before their deliberations. It is in vain therefore 

to urge the authority of parliaments in ſupport 

of the rights of either houſe : their determinations 


are properly of no force, ſince they had not the 
Ne + Vol. I. 8 


VI, reſtored: 


liberty to judge acgording to their underſtanding; Efe v. 
except it be ſaid, their na, xr hr of directed . *. VI, 
always to ſide. with the ſtrongeſt. * 
However this was, the N voted Edward Edward de- 
a traitor and uſurper of the crown, confiſcated his clared a trai- 
whole paternal eſtate, and annulled all the, ſtatutes tor and uſur- 
made in his reign, as wanting legal authority. | 
By another act, the crown was confirmed on An extragr- 
Henry VI, and his male-heirs : but in default of dinary ow 
ſuch heirs, the crown was to deſcend to the houſe ſettle the ſuc- 
of York, that is, to the duke of Clarence and his en. 
heirs; Edward, eldeſt ſon of the late duke of York, Hollingm. 
being excluded for his rebellion. Here would be 
a large field to expatiate on the unlimited authority 


reſtored. 


of parliaments, if this ſtatute had been mage 


with freedom, and after mature deliberation. But 
it is eaſy to ſee the little freedom there was in this 
arliament, if it is conſidered, this act was only a 
bare confirmation of the ear] of Warwick's ingage- 
ments. Moreover, out of pure condeſcenſion tor 
the earl, or rather by his direction, and contrary to 
U | t 


While Edward's friends were in the utmoſt conſter- Clarence and 
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Hex. VI. the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, it was not ſcrupled in that cafe, he would have had but one courſe: ts HEN. VI. 


A' 1470. 
— 


The duke and 
earl declared 
governors of 
the kingdom. 
II ollingſh. 
Hall. 


to deprive the daughters of the houſe of Lancaſter 
of a right injoyed by the Princeſſes of the royal 
family ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. Thus, by 
a haſty reſolution, was eſtabliſhed in England a 
kind of Salic law, which the Engliſh had ſo much 
cenſured and derided when Edward III and Philip 
de Valois were contending for the crown of France. 
This fame parliament reſtored to all their honors | 
and rights, Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, King 
Henry's half-brother, and John earl of Oxford, 


take; namely, to 1 of Henry's reſtoration. Ax 1470 
But Edward being living, and in Holland, could wnynny 
not but imbaraſs him exceſſively. He had allied 
himfelf to him, not out of affection but, ſolely for 
reaſons of ſtate. He had to his intereſt ſacrificed 
the natural averſion he bore the houſe of York ; an 
averſion he imbibed from his mother, daughter of 
a Princeſs of the houſe of Lancaſter, Mean while, 
he was reduced to the melancholly neceſſity either 


who were attainted under-Edward. y | 
Moreover, in conſequence of Queen Margaret's 
ingagements at Amboiſe, the duke of Clarence and 


carl of Warwick were declared and appointed go- N 


vernors of the kingdom. By this, the parliament ma- 
nifeſtly ſuppoſed the inability of Henry, who indeed 
was conſidered only- as the ſhadow of a King. A 
pardon was likewiſe granted to the marquis of Mon- 
tague, for his crime in ſerving Edward, ſince, by 
deſerting him at fo critical a juncture, he was the 


| 5 cauſe of his flight: but this was not all. 


o give the earl of Warwick a plauſible pretext to 


be revenged on his private enemies, all who had 


borne arms in defenſe of Edward's pretended right, 
were declared traitors and rebels *. By virtue of 
this act, John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, governor 


of Ireland and high-conſtable of England, having 


been found hid in a hollow tree, was brought to 


London and beheaded. By theſe acts of private 


revenge, the nobles of the oppoſite party were, 


| we may juſtly ſay, compelled to have recourſe to 


arms for their preſervation. 


Perhaps this was one 


of the chief cauſes of ſeveral revolutions which already 


The earl of 
Richmond 
preſented to 
the King. 
Henry's pre- 
tended pro- 
hecy. 

all. 
Hollingſh. 


being invented in the reign of Henry 


had and which afterwards did happen. 

Soon after the parliament had broke up, the earl 
of Pembroke -went for his young nephew, who 
lay concealed in Wales , and brought him to the 
King. Some pretend that King Henry, ſtedfaſtly 
fixing his eyes on that young Prince, foretold he 
ſhould one day aſcend the throne, and terminate the 

uarrel of the two houſes : but 1 know not whether 
is fact be ſo well proved, as certain hiſtorians 
affirm, There ſeems to be reaſon to 1 
„while 


the canonization of Henry VI was ſolliciting at 


A grant to 
the archbiſhop 
of York. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. p. 
669. 


The duke of 
Burgundy's 
perplexity 
concerning 
Edward. 
Commin. * 
Tall. 


Rome : for, the principal cauſe of the Roman 
court's oppoſition was that, notwithſtanding their 
willingneſs to acknowledge that Prince for a good 
man, they ſaw not in his life the leaſt proof of any 
diſtinguiſhed ſanctity : ſo that this pretended pro- 
phecy, had it heen well atteſted, would have been 
altogether proper to remove the objection. 

The earl of Warwick, having forgiven his bro- 
ther the archbiſhop of York, for letting Edward 
eſcape, procured him a grant of Woodſtock park, 
and diverſe other manors &, with the confiſcation 
of the eſtates of ſeveral perſons condemned for 
rebellion, that is, for having ſerved Edward. 


ſtate, deprived of his kingdom, and entertained at 
the charge of baron Gruthuyſe, till the duke of 
Burgundy was informed of his condition. The 
tydings of his faid royal brother-in-law's arrival in 


his dominions was far from being agreeable to that 


Prince. Philip de Commines affirms, he would 
have been leſs uneaſy at the news of his death: for, 


a 


of deſerting his brother-in-law, who ſought refuge 
in his dominions, or, by protecting him, of ex- 


{| poſing himſelf to the danger of drawing upon him 


the united forces of France and England. On the 
other hand, the dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, who 
made at his court a fort of figure quite different from 
what they did before this revolution, earneſt] 
preſſed him to abandon Edward, and menaced him, 
in caſe of refuſal, with England's high reſentment. 
Moreover, the ear] of Warwick had already ſent 
over to Calais a body of troops, which only waited 
for orders to join the French, and invade ſome 
province of the Netherlands. Vauclair had not 
only received thoſe troops into the town, but had, 
in many other particulars, ſufficiently evidenced that 
he was far from being unfaithful to the earl of 
Warwick. Philip de Commines aſſures us, that the 
duke his maſter having ſent him to Calais, for a 
confirmation of the trace of commerce between that 
fortreſs and the Netherlands, found the governor, 
gariſon, and townſmen intirely for Henry ||. He 
adds, that he ſaw no other way to ſucceed in his 
negociation, than to tell the Inhabitants of Calais, 
that the truce being made with England, and not 
with Edward's perſon **, the change of King was 
not a ſufficient motive to break it : intimating 
1 that the duke diſapproved not of the revo- 
ution. | | | 
Certainly, it greatly concerned that Prince to Poſture of the 
keep fair with the Engliſh, But the better to un- duke of Bur- 
deritand his perplexity cauſed by Edward's re- gundy's 4. 
treat into his dominions, it will be neceſſary to know flair. 
the ſituation of his affairs. By the treaty ſigned by 
Lewis XI at Peronne, he promiſed to give in ap- 
pennage to his brother the duke of Berry, Cham- 
pagne and Brie, in lieu of Normandy which he had 
taken from him: nor was he by this ingagement, 
a little imbaraſſed. He plainly perceived the duke 
of Burgundy's aim was to have Prince Charles for 
neighbor, to be able by his means to excite com- 
motions in France whenever he pleaſed : but, for 
the very ſame reaſon, Lewis wanted to keep his 
brother at a diſtance from the duke. For that 
purpoſe, he tried to perſuade the duke of Berry to 
accepr of Guienne and Rochelle, inſtead of Cham- 
pagne, and, to ſucceed in this project, bribed all 
thoſe who had over him any influence. The duke 
of Burgundy, informed of this deſign, oppoſed it 


| to the very extent of his power, by repreſeming to 
I left Edward at the Hague in a moſt diſconſolate | 


the duke of Berry how much that exchange would 
be to his prejudice. But, perceiving theſe reaſons to 
be ineffectual, he infinuated to him, by private 

emiſſaries, that, if he demanded his only daughter 
in marriage he would certainly obtain her, and 
might, to prevent his brother's oppoſition, retire 
| into England till the marriage was concluded. 


This negociation had been carried ſo far, that Ed- * 7 
3 p. 044 


between nine and ten, who was kept in a manner like a 
William earl of Pembrolce. Hall, fol. 211. | 


And it was enacted, That extreme puniſhment ſhould be done without delay, on ſuch of King Edward's adherents, as were 


apprehended, and were either in captivity, or went at large upon truſt of their ſureties. Hall, fol. 210. 


+ He went into Wales to viſit his county of Pembroke, where he found this young Prince, afterwards Henry VII, then aged 


$ Hanburgh, Wotton, and Stonesfeld. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. 
He found they all wore the earl of Warwick's badge, and 


mines, L 3. c. 6. Hall, fol. 212. | 
* Whom he reported to be dead, Commines, Ibid, 


captive, 


but well and honorably educated by the lady Herbert, reli of 


XI. p. 669. 


on every door were ſet white croſſes and ragged Staves. Com- 


'ward, 
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HEN. VI. ward, at the duke of Burgundy's inſtance, had or- 
Ax' 1470. dered a ſafe- conduct to be diſpatched for that 
Prince: but theſe meaſures were broken, becauſe 
the duke of Berry, e on by his perfidious 
counſellors, at length determined on accepting the 
exchange offered by the King his brother. 
Hereupon the duke of Burgundy liſtened. but 
coldly to the oy of the marriage, which could 
no longer be ſubſervient to his deſigns. Mean 
while, the duke of Bretagne and conſtable de St. 
Pol, who were deeply concerned in the negocia- 
tion *, were extremely deſirous of its ſucceſs. As 
they loved not the King, they conſidered this match 
would infallibly be a ſure means to keep up between 
the two brothers a diſſenſion from which they hoped 
to reap great advantages. 
wanting but the duke of Burgundy's conſent ; and 


Commin. 
Argentre. 


as they perceived him no way inclined to it, they 


undertook to get him in the humor by a no ordi- 
nary method. They pretended to be diſſatisfied 
with the duke, and adviſed the King of France to 
make war upon him, promiſing to aſſiſt him to the 
utmoſt of their power. Their aim was to offer 
the duke, when he ſhould come to be preſſed, to 
eſpouſe his quarrel, on condition he would give his 
daughter to the duke of Guienne. Lewis XI de- 
fired nothing more than to ſee the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bretagne at variance: beſide, he moſt 
paſſionately wiſhed to take from the duke of Bur- 
gundy the towns on the Somme, delivered to him 
by the treaty of Conflans. He would not how- 
ever have attempred to make war upon him, tor 
fear the duke of Bretagne and the conſtable ſhould 
have raiſed diſturbances in the kingdom, while he 
was elſewhere imployed : but when he fancied him- 
felf ſafe from that quarter, he immediately deter- 
mined on the war, as not having the leaſt intelli- 
gence of their combination. Before he declared 
himſelf, he ſent private emiſſaries to the towns he 
wanted to recover, to win the principal burghers 
to his intereſt. It muſt be obſerved, that the duke 
of Burgundy kept but ſlender gariſons in his towns, 
and on the peace diſbanded his troops to eaſe his 
ſubjects. 5 g 

Lewis XI de. Lewis having laid all his ſchemes, aſſembled the 
clres war ſtates at Tours, in March 1470, where, on frivo- 
againſt Bur- lous complaints brought by count d' Eu againſt the 


Commin, 


gundy. duke of Burgundy, he was ſummoned before the 
— peers, and the citation was ſent by a ſum- 
moner of the parliament, The duke not appear- 
ing, he proclaimed war againſt him, and ſeized St. 
Quentin, which place conſtable de St. Pol entered 
without oppoſition. Amiens opened her gates to 
the King by the like practiſes, and the duke was 
alſo very near loſing Abbeville. 
The duke Such was the poſture of the duke of Burgundy's 
afraid of in- affairs when Edward came for refuge into his coun- 
r = try. He ſaw himſelf; unexpectedly attacked by the 
wee, aa King of France, and preſently after the earl of War- 
Commin. wick ſent ＋ four thouſand men to Calais to join the 


French, or make a diverſion: ſo that this Prince 
could do nothing more prejudicial to his intereſt 
than to exaſperate the earl of Warwick by protect- 
ing Edward. It is not therefore ſtrange if Edward 
indured ſome mortifications during his retreat: it 
was neceſſary for the duke of Burgundy's intereſt, 
that it ſnould be thought in England he was ſorry 
to ſee him, and had no inclination to him; but, in 
private, he promiſed to give him aſſiſtance when- 
ever he could do it with 12 ; 

This policy anſwered not Edward's wiſhes. He 


that he loſt his friends and creatures in England 


There was nothing | 


could have been better farisfied if the duke of Bur- H N. VI 
gundy would have declared for him, imagining ſuch Ax' 1470: 
a declaration would have greatly conduced to te 
ſupport of his party in England. At length, find- Commin. 
_— duke firm to his reſolution, and his ducheſs's 
ſollicitations made no great impreſſion on him, he 
demanded a private audience, As the duke could 
+ _— he repreſented to him, „ That a Edward's di 
c longe Audi: im: courſe wit 
longer delay was extremely prejudicial to him * the duke of 
** while the earl of Warwick was daily ſtrengthen- Oy 
ing himſelf in his uſurped power: that therefore 
there was no medium between aſſiſting him ſpee- 
dily, and abandoning him to his ill- fortune. 
Then, he imparted to him his brother, tlie duke 
of Clarence's promiſes; adding, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be expeditious, leſt that 
Prince, who was naturally inconſtant, ſhould 
alter his mind, or the earl of Warwick, diſco- 
vering his deſign, hinder him from executing it, 
by removing him from the government. To 
*< theſe reaſons, which concerned him in particu- 
* lar, he added the conſideration of their mutual 
5 oath, whereby they were bound to give each 
other proofs of a ſincere friendſhip and a ready 
aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity. Moreover, he 
<< 1ntreated him to reflect that, in acting for him, 
« he was alſo laboring for his own family, which 
might one day ſtand in need of aſſiſtance; not 
<« to'reckon the honor which would redound to 
him by reſtoring a King, his brother-in-law, 
< to the throne, Finally, he poſitively promiſed 
to enter into a ſtrict alliance with him againſt 
“ France, the moment he was reſtored ; adding, 
that ſuch a league was the true method to repulſe 
their common enemy. He concluded with re- 
<« preſenting; that diſſimulation would never pro- 
« duce the effect he intended, ſince it would 
«© not prevent Lewis and the earl of Warwick 
c from jointly indeavoring to accompliſh his de- 
& ſtruction.” | | 
The duke of Burgundy was moved with this The duke of 
diſcourſe. He perceived that, in reality, there was 2 * 
no medium in the alternative propoſed to him by affiting Ed. 
Edward. Above all, he ſeriouſly conſidered in ward. | 
what terms that Prince had cloſed his diſcourſe, Commin. 
that he could not 1 to repulſe the attacks of the Hollingſn. 
King of France without the aſſiſtance of England, 
which could be expected only by Edward's reſto- 
ration: that, on the contrary, by deſerting him he 
ſhould run the riſk of ſeeing France and England 
unite all their forces againſt him; but on the other 
hand, he reflected, that he could give Edward but 
a very ſmall aid, conſidering the preſent ſicuation 
of his own affairs : that it was to be feared, this at- 
tempt happening to miſcarry he ſhould furiuſh the 
carl of Warwick with a plauſible pretence to attack 
him. In this perplexity, he deviſed. a certain ex- 
pedient whereby he fancied he might at once ſalve 
appearances with Warwick, and turniſh the royal | 
fugitive with ſome ſmall aſſiſtance, He fitted out Commin. 
four large ſhips at Vere, a free port in Zealand, in Hall. 
the names of other perſons, whom he ſupplied with Hollingſh. 
monies, Moreover, he privately hired fourteen 
ſhips of the Eaſterlings, to convoy the King over 
to England, and to keep on the coaſt fourteen, or 
fifteen days after his landing, to conduct him back 
in caſe of need. Then, giving Edward a good 
ſum of money 9, he lett him in Holland, and 
went himſelt into Flanders. When all theſe ſhips Commin. 


were ready, Edward diſappearing, notice was tent 


Count de St. Pol had a yearly penſion of thirty thouſand livres from the King of France. P. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 420. 
+ He intended to ſend them, but was diſſuaded from it by the merchants of the ſtaple, who were then perſons. of great au- 
chority, and had a very conſiderable influence upon the affairs of the nation, Commines, I. 3. c. 6, 


$ Fifty thouſand florins, Commines, I. 3. c, 6. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Bbox XIII 


An' 1470. 


Hen. IV. to the duke, who immediately ordered 8 


tion to be made, that none of his ſubjects ſhould 


3 arfñfſt him, directly or indirectly, on pain of death: 


Warwick 
has ſome in- 
timations of 
Edward's de- 
ſign. 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. 
p. 676. 


Ax' 1471. 
He is made 
bigh-admiral. 
p. 679. 


Clarence 
levies troops. 


p. 680. 


Truce be- 
tween Eng- 
land and 
France. 

p. 667, 681, 
683. 


p. 690. 


| p. 693. 


Grants to 
the duke of 
Clarence, &c. 


p. 693, 700. 


p. 699, 700. 


Edward ſets 


ſail. 
Commin. 
Habington. 
Hollingſh. 
He lands at 


 Ravenſpur, 


and is coldly 
iſh 
Hollingſh. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


but it is likely, had Edward's attempt miſcarried, 
the earl of Warwick would not have been deceived 
by this artifice. 

Whatever care was taken by Edward and the 
duke of Burgundy to conceal their deſigns, the earl 
of Watwick had thereof ſome intelligence. It was 
too much for his intereſt to have good ſpies in Hol- 
land to neglect ſo neceſſary a precaution. It ap- 
pears, in Rymer's collection of public acts, that, 
on the twenty-firſt of December, the marquis of 
Montague had orders to levy troops in the north, 
on pretence of a rebellion, not mentioned by the 
hiſtorians : probably, it was only a farther precau- 
tion taken by the earl of Warwick, on ſome __ 
ral advices of a conſpiracy hatching in Holland. 

On the ſecond of January 1471, the ear] of 
Warwick was made high-admiral. Doubtleſs, he 
would not venture to intruſt any with the care of 
equiping a fleet which he foreſaw would be wanted 
it the duke of Burgundy attempted to aſſiſt Ed- 
ward with open force, The advices from Holland 
being ſomewhat more certain than hitherto, the 
duke of Clarence, who was by no means ſuſpected 
of holding intelligence with his brother, was com- 
miſſioned to raiſe forces to oppoſe his deſigns, in 
caſe he ſhould return into the kingdom. 

Theſe meaſures taken, the earl of Warwick 
haſtened concluding with Lewis XI an alliance, 
which kad ſome time before been projected: but 
as there would be difficulties in bringing matters to 
a formal alliance with a Prince actually at war with 
England, and as a ſolid pacification could not be 
ſettled by reaſon of Henry's pretenſions to the 
crown of France, a long truce was reſolved on al- 
moſt equivalent to a peace. In the treaty on this 
occaſion it was ſtipulated, that the truce ſhould laſt 
till one of the two parties deſired to break it, in 
which caſe he was to give the other five years no- 
tice, and the truce was to continue ten years with- 
out being revocable. It was farther agreed, that a 
2 ſnould be appointed to treat of a final peace. 

ing Lewis, I know not for what reaſon, inſiſted 
that his brother, the duke of Guienne, ſhould be 
particularly included in the truce. 

The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the grand 


prior of the order of St. John of Jcruſalem ſer out | with a body of troops ||, had orders to fight Ed- 


for France, to bring home Queen Margaret and 
the Prince of Wales. 

Soon after the earl of Warwick, out of affection 
to the duke of Clarence his ſon-in-law, or to attach 
that Prince more to King Henry's intereſt, reſtored 
him the government of Ireland, with ſeveral ma- 
nors in England taken from Edward's adherents by 
way of confiſcation, The marquis of Montague 
and Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke participated 
alio of the King's favors. 

Mean while, Edward having finiſhed all his 
preparations, failed from the port of Vere, about 
the middle of March, with two thouſand followers. 
He came aſhore at Ravenſpur *, where Henry IV 
had formerly landed when he came to wreſt the 
crown from Richard II. He expected to' be re- 


— 


ighly diſſatisfied at his arrival. Some were well 
affected to the houſe of Lancaſter : others, ſeeing 
Edward ſo thinly attended, were afraid to venture 
openly to eſpouſe his cauſe. Mean while, as there 
were no regular troops, he met with no oppoſition : 
but that was not all he deſired, he would gladly 
have been met by the people, and have found them 
diſpoſed to augment his army. This diſappoint- 


as dyke of York, to claim the private inheritance 
of his family, which had been confiſcated 7. 
Henry IV had formerly uſed the ſame artifice, but 
with more juſtice, ſince he had been exiled with- 


crown, as he ſeemed to own, he muſt have been 
guilty of uſurpation, and conſequently could not 
juſtly complain that his patrimony was confiſcated. 
The reaſon why he carried not his pretenfions any 
farther on his arrival in the kingdom, ſeems to be 
this. He was ſtrongly perſuaded that the people, in 
general, were much more inclined to him than to 
his competitor, but that the magiſtracy oppoſed. 
Indeed, as ſoon as the earl of Warwick 

government in his hands, after Henry's reſtoration, 
his firſt care was to fill all offices with his own crea- 
tures. It was therefore convenient that Edward 


him, how ſlight ſoever it might be, thereby to op- 
oſe the authority of the magiſtrates, who would 


| had too much advantage, could they have 


affirmed he was come in arms to dethrone the reign- 
ing King : whereas, by demanding only his pri- 
vate patrimony, he moved the peoples compaſſion, 
and * * them with hopes that the quarrel be- 


- 


tween t 


reſtoring his inheritance. Howſoever this be, Ed- 
ward, tho? little pleaſed with the peoples coldneſs, 
marched towards York, giving Henry every where 
the title of King, and tiling himſelf only duke S. 
The news of Edward's landing having reached 
the court, the duke of Clarence and earl of 
Warwick departed from London to levy troops. 
At the ſame time the magiſtrates of all towns were 
ordered to ſhut their gates againſt the enemy, and 
the marquis of Montague, who kept at Pontefract 


ward before his arrival at York. But the marquis, 
tor what reaſon 1s unknown, fat quiet in his ſtation, 
without making the leaſt movement to obſtruct his 


can there be of his wanting good intelligence on fo 
momentous an occaſion? Others tax him with 
cowardice 3 but he was one of the gallanteſt noble- 
men in the land. Some believe he held correſpon- 
dence with Edward; but the ſequel evidenced the 


pearance of foundation, ſay; that Montague, ima- 
gining Edward would not return to England with- 
out a well-grounded hope of being reſtored, deſign- 
ed to reſerve himſelf this way in order to make his 


peace with him: and, tho' his attempt ſhould miſ- 


1 1 
TY 


#* The twelfth of March, Edward came before Cromer, in Norfolk, where he ſent on ſhore fir Robert Chamberlaine, fir Gil- 
bert Debenham, and others, to underſtand how the people ſtood affected; they found, that by reaſon of the vigilance of John 
de Vere earl of Oxford, and the great preparations he had made, it was unſafe to land in thoſe parts : wherefore they ſteered 
to the northward, and, a ſtorm ariſing that night, they could not land *till the fourteenth, which they did at Raven 


ſpur, 
and places adjoining. The King lodged that night'in a village two miles from the place of his landing. The next { 
being the fifteenth of March, the King's forces met and joined in a body, whence they proceeded to Beverly, &c. Hollingſh. 


1327. | 
E ry a nd ſhewed the earl of Northumberland's letters under his ſeal, wherein he had invited him over. Stow, p. 423. 

F It is incredible, fays Hall, what effect this new imagination (his claiming only the duchy of Vork) had upon the people. 
All men, moved with mercy and compaſſion, began out of hand either to favor him, or elſe not to reſiſt him. fol. 215. 


| Four thouſand men. Stow, p. 423. 


** Stow ſays, he had received letters from the duke of Clarence, that he ſhould not fight till he came, p. 423- 


carry, 


ceived with acclamations; but, contrary to his ex- H E v. VI. 
ectarion, found the inhabitants of thoſe quarters An* 1471. 


—— 


He aſſumes 


ment obliging him to march with circumipection, only the title 
he cauſed it to be rumored, that he was come only ot duke. 
Hollingſh. 


Hall. 


out legal cauſe : but jf Edward had no right to the 


The reaſon 
of it. 


had the 


ſhould furniſh the people with a pretence to favor 


e two houſes might at length be ended by 


He marches 
to York. 
Hall. 


Warwick 
prepares to 
repulſe him. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol.XI. p. 
705. 

Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


march **, Some aſcribe this conduct to his igno- The doubtful 
rance of Edward's ſtrength : but what probability behavior of 


Montague. 


contrary. Thoſe who argue with the beſt ap- The apparent 


reaſon of it. 
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HEN. VI. 
Axw' 14/1. 
— 


Edward on 
his approach 
to Vork, is 

deſired to 
take another 
route. 


He anſwers 
with great 
moderation. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


The people 
oblige the ma- 


Deputies are 
ſent to him. 
He ſwears to 
be faithful to 
Henry. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


Clarence and 
Warwick 
command ſe- 
parate armies. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. p. 
706. 


Montague lets 
Edward paſs. 
Hall. 


Hollingſhed. 


carry, Montague deſpaired not of pacifying the earl 
his brother. | _ 7 

Mean while, Edward approaching Tork, two 
of the aldermen came and intreated him, in the 
name of the magiſtrates; to march another way; 
repreſenting, that they could not receive into their 
city a Prince who came to deprive their rightful ſo- 
vereign of the crown. Edward, purſuant to the 
plan he had formed, replied, + That he was not 
ee come to take from the King his crown: that 
<« ſince the people had declared for Henry, he ac- 
« knowledged him for his ſovereign, and had no 
intention to do him any prejudice : that he came 
ce to requeſt the King for reſtitution of his eſtate, 
not with an army to uſe force, but only with a 
«< few followers to ſecure him from the malice of 
“ his enemies: that the parliament ſhould be the 
ce judge of his cauſe, he deſiring only to have 
« means to paſs his days quietly, in the allegiance 
« becoming a good ſubject: that however the in- 
& habitants of York ſhould of all others be the 
<« [aſt to deny him admittance, ſince his lands in 
<« the county, as well as his title of duke of York, 
cs rendered him their countryman, In fine, he 
e prayed them to remember the favors which, on 
« ſeveral occaſions, their city had received from his 
« family.” 

The aldermen returned with this anſwer, which 
was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the magiſtrates, devoted 


as they were to the earl of Warwick: but Ed- 


ward's adherents in the city perſuaded the people, 
that it would be very cruel to refuſe the gates to a 
Prince who, ſubmiting himſelf to the King and 
parliament, was come only to demand his inheri- 
tance. This occaſioned fuch a commotion that the 
magiſtrates were not able to appeaſe it; all they 
could obtain of the populace was, that deputies 
ſhould be ſent to Edward to make terms with him, 
in order to preſerve, as far as poſſible, the rights 
of the King, and fave the city from plunder. The 
deputies found Edward ready to promiſe whatever 
they deſired. He proteſted, he was ſincere, and 
promiſed he would do no damage to the city, and 
always remain the King's faithtul ſubject. Where- 
upon the gates were opened to him, and, entering 
the city, he went to the cathedral, and confirmed 
his ingagements with a ſolemn oath. All things 
being thus on his part tranſacted with great mo- 
deſty and moderation, he borrowed ſome money of 
the citizens, left there a gariſon, and ſet out for 
London. During his ſhort ſtay at York his army 
was greatly increaſed : he would not however have 
ventured to march towards London, had he not ex- 
pected it would continue to increaſe in his route, and 
the duke of Clarence perform his promiſe f. 

Mean while, the duke of Clarence and ear] of 
Warwick were parted in order to aſſemble their 
forces. They intended afterwards to join their 
troops into one body, and ſet at their head the 
Prince of Wales, Son of Henry, who was expect- 
ed from France. The earl of Warwick thought 
he had ſufficient time to prepare and join the duke 
of Clarence, becauſe he queſtioned not his brother 
Montague's being ſtrong enough to ſtop Edward : 
but, greatly remote from his expectation, he heard 
that Montague had ſuffered him to paſs without 
oppoſition 3 and that his army continually increaſed 
4 his route with great numbers of officers and ſol- 
diers, who flocked to him from all parts of the 
kingdom. He was extremely 1 181 with this 
news, and knew not what to think of Montague, 


who behaved fo remiſly in an affair of ſuch im- Hu. VI. 

portance. He however diſſembled, and, after ſend- An? 1471. 

ing him expreſs orders to march and join him, and 

deſiring the duke of Clarence to advance with all Warwick 

poſſible diligence, reſolved to incamp near Coven- Coventry. 

try, and there expect Edward. His deſign was to il. 

follow him in caſe he had the boldneſs to come be- 

tween him and the duke of Clarence, or amuſe 

him in thoſe quarters till his two other bodies were 

arrived, In effect, Montague began his march to The duke 

Jon his brother, and the duke of Clarence like- prepares to 

wiſe advancing, kept within diſtance, as if he had join him. 

the ſame intention. 3 | 
In the interim, Edward, who was already in 

the neighborhood of Coventry, approached - the 

earl of Warwick's intrenchments with a counte- 1 — 

nance of deſigning to attack them. The earl, find- Hall. 

ing himſelf weak, ſent frequent expreſſes to the duke Hollingh. 

of Clarence, deſiring him to advance with all poſ- 

ſible expedition: but the duke till found ſome ex- 

cuſe to delay the junction. While the two armies The duke of 

were thus in ſight and, in all appearance, ready to Clarence joins 

ingage, the duke of Gloceſter, with a ſmall train, Edward. 

rode forth from the camp of Edward his brother, _ 

and, without demanding a fafe-condutt, went di- 

rectly to the duke of Clarence. At their firſt meet- 

ing, the two brothers tenderly imbraced. Then, 

after a ſhort conference, the duke of Clarence, hav- 

ing gained the principal officers, cauſed Edward to 

be proclaimed in his army. The ſame day Edward 

headed his own troops, and joined the duke of 

Clarence with all tokens of reciprocal amity. 
This was a ſtunning blow to the earl of War- The duke 

wick, by whom it was little expected. However, 2 a 1 

ſpite of this traverſe, which would have diſcourag- r. * - 

ed any man but himſelf, he could not reſolve to jeas it. 

liſten to any propoſals of agreement, tho' the duke Hall. 


Edward 
makes as if he 


of Clarence offered him his mediation : but ſuch a; Hollingſh. 


——_— 


mediator, who had ſo openly betrayed him, could 

not but be ſuſpected. As his army would. 

be ſoon reinforced by Montague's troops, and he 

was ſtrongly intrenched, he deemed it not adviſa- 

ble to be too haſty in giving into this accommoda- 

tion, which muſt needs have been abundantly to 

his detriment. Beſide, he was in hopes that Lon- 

don, where he had left the duke of Somerſet, and: 

the archbiſhop of York, would ſhut her gates 
againft Edward, if he appeared before the city. In 

that caſe; he was reſolved to follow him, imme- 
diately after Montague's arrival, and force him ei- 

ther to retire elſewhere, or join battle at the gates 

of the capital, with a manifeſt diſadvantage : but 

theie meaſures proved none of the juſteſt. 8 

Preſently after the junction of Edward and his Edward 

brother, it was Mani whether they ſhould artack marches to- 
the earl of Warwick in his intrenchments, or march __ Lon- 
directly to London; and the laſt was juiged moſt |7.1 
convenient : firſt, by reaſon that, as Edward had Hollingſh. 
many friends in the city, it was likely that, ſeeing 

him approach with a powerful army, they would 

uſe their indeavors to procure him admittance, and 

the earl of Warwick's diſtance would greatly faci- 

litate their attempt: ſecondly, nothing could be 

more for Edward's advantage than to have London 

on his ſide. He wanted money, and could not ea- 

ſily find it elſewhere; moreover, he could not ab- 
ſolutely rely on his reſtoration fo long as he was 

not maſter of the metropolis: laſtly, it was of the 
utmoſt importance to have Henry in his power. 

He began therefore his march for London, leaving 


the earl of Warwick behind him, not without 


a * - * 


1 * _— 1 —: he... vary 


In his march from York to London, inſtead of going thro' Pontefract, where the marquis of Montague lay incamped, he 
took a compaſs of about four miles, and came to Nottingham, where fir Thomas Parre, fir James Harrington, fir William Stan- 
ley, ſir Thomas Burgh, fir Thomas Montgomery, ſir William Norris, &c. repaired to him. Here they perſuaded him to iſſue 


out a proclamation, as King, under the name of Edward IV, ſaying, they would ſerve none but a King. 


Hollirigftiead, p. 1321. Stow, p. 423- 
Vor. I. | 


Hall, fol. 215. 
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Conn mmm 
'The London- 
ers are deter- 
mined to re- 
ceive Edward, 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


danger of being reduced to great ſtraits, in caſe the 
Londoners denied him reception. 

When the news reache! London, that the two 
brothers were joined and approached the city, the 
earl of Warwick was given over for loſt, This 
belief inſpired the people with a terror which Ed- 
ward's friends caretully cheriſhed, by aggravating 
the city's danger of being expoſed to Edward's in- 
dignation, except it was averted by a ſpeedy ſub- 
miſſion. At the ſame time, thoſe who, after Ed- 
ward's flight, had taken ſanctuary in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, came out to ſupport that Prince's intereſt. 


On the other hand, the oppoſers ſcarce durſt open 


Epw. IV. 
Ax' 1471. 
Cen am 


Edward 
marches to 
meet War- 
wick ; 


who reſolves 
on fighting. 
Hall. 


moreover, perpetually au 


their mouths for fear their efforts in favor of his 
rival ſhould haſten on their ruin; inſomuch that the 
Londoners, without waiting the magiſtrates deter- 
mination, were ready to let open their Gates to 
Edward, and run out to bid him welcome *. In 
vain did the duke of Somerſet and archbiſhop of 
York oppoſe this procedure : they were not heard. 
In vain did they promiſe the people, that the earl 


viceable. 


of Warwick would come to their relief in three H E x. V1 


days : Edward's army, which was already at the An” 1471. 
city gates, wrought a contrary effect. In fine, Ed.. 
ward's party prevailing, the Londoners hurried out 
in crowds to receive him with acclamations which, 
whether real or feigned, were to him ſignally ſer- 

8 While the citizens were thus bulled in 
receiving Edward, Henry's friends withdrew from 
the city, without any one's concerning himfelf to 
aſſiſt that unhappy Prince to make his eſcape. 

Edward entered London the eleventh of April: Edward enters 
the firſt ſtep he took was thanking the people for the city. 
their affection, and promiſing to have it in ever- Hall. 
laſting remembrance. He ſeconded this promiſe Hollingſ. 
with ſeveral acts of clemency, which intirely won 
him the hearts of the citizens. Mean while, Henry, 
who had not found means to ſecure himſelf, nor per- 
haps even thought of it T, was again impriſoned 
in the tower, whence he had been taken ſeven 
months before to re-mount the throne. 


— 


®* Which they did upon theſe three accounts : firſt, they were induced thereto by the number of his friends who had taken 
ſanctuary, and particularly his Queen: ſecondly, becauſe he owed ſeveral Merchants reay ſums, which would have otherwiſe 


been loſt : and thirdly, Edward having been familiar with the 
relations to declare for him. Commines, 1. 3. c. 7. 


3 
+ He was delivered to Edward by the archbiſhop of Vork, 


Hollingſhead, p. 1332. 


wives of the chief citizens they perſuaded their huſbands and 


who had found means to make his peace with the conqueror. 


Continuation of the Reign of EDxwARD IV. 


DWARD had not time to make a long 

ſtay at London. Two days after his arri- 

val, he departed to put himſelf at the head 
of his army, hearing the earl of Warwick was ad- 
vanced to St. Alban's. Undoubtedly the earl was 
extremely imbaraſſed. He had decamped from 
Coventry, and marched with great diligence, 1n ex- 
pectation that the city of London would keep Ed- 
ward at leaſt a few days before the walls, and the 
news of his own approach prevent the inhabitants 
from giving him reception. But he found the me- 
tropolis loft. to him, King Henry in priſon, and in 
a manner the whole realm __ to declare for his 
enemy. In this extremity, he had no other refuge, 
but to fight and vanquiſh Edward : a victory was 
the ſole means of re weing his affairs. Bur, on 
the other hand, tho? he had a good army, it was 
far from heing ſo ſtrong as Edward's, which was 
enting ſince his being 
maſter of 1 — Beſide, the conduct of the 
marquis of. 
8 not what to think of it. He recollected the 
difficulty he had made of entering into the project 
of dethroning Edward, and his having lately twice 


neglected fighting him, on occaſions where all things 


were to be hazarded. It is true he was come to 


join him; but this farther increaſed his fuſj icions. 


His ſon-in-law the duke of Clarence's example made 
him apprehenſive his own brother had alſo ſuffered 
himſelt to be corrupted; In this ſtate of fear and 
uncertainty he would willingly have diſmiſſed him, 
had he not been afraid of diſcouraging his army. 
In ſhort after many reflections on the poſture of his 
affairs, flight being difficult and diſhonorable, and 
the ſucceſs of a battle ſtill dubious, he concluded his 
only way was to hazard an ingagement and die ho- 
norably if victory declared for his adverſary : but 
withal, he refalved fo to order it, that the marquis 
his brother ſhould run the ſame fortune with him, 


ontague was ſo myſterious, that he 


ſince it was the event only which could aſſure him E g v. Iv 
of his fidelity. In this reſolution, he marched from Ax' 1 471. 
St. Alban's, and advancing to Barnet, which is but "8} 
ten miles from London, met Edward, who was He marches 
likewiſe advancing, determined to ingage. There, towards Lon- 
on the fourteenth of April, being Eaſter-day, a ter- _ 

rible battle was fought, which decided the fate of 

the two competitors. Edward had brought with 
him King Henry, not daring to truſt him in any 
one's cuſtody. Thus, that untortunate Prince ſeem- 
ed born only to be the ſport of fortune. Happy 
in being, by his natural imbecility, leſs ſenſible of his 
misfortunes than any other would have been. 

The battle begaa early in the morning, and laſted 
"till noon. Never perhaps had two armies been parnet. 
ſeen to fight with more bravery and obſtinacy. Warwick and 
Each individual conſidering himſelf as a rebel, in Montague de- 
caſe the enemy was victorious, no quarter was ex- feated and 
pected. None were ignorant of the barbarity uſu- Hali 
ally practiſed in civil wars, and more eſpecially in Hollingſh. 
this, when ſundry reyolutions in favor of both par- Stow. 
ties had carried animoſity to the higheſt pitch. 

This probably was the true cauſe of the battle's long 
continuance. The earl of Warwick's troops, tho 
inferior in number, fought deſſ erately, being deter- 
mined, by the example of their general, either to 
conquer or periſh. I hey had even, for fome time, 
reaſon to hope that victory was on the point of 
declaring for them. Some ſquadrons, detached by 

the earl of Warwick from the third line, gained Bt: 
ſo much ground upon their enemies, that ſeveral 
poſed to London with the news of Edward's defeat, 

ut that Prince, not loſing the preſence of mind ſo 
neceſſary to commanders in chief on ſuch perilous 
occaſions, advanced his body of reſerve, who falling 
on the victorious enemies in flank, put them in ex- 
treme diſorder, The ſmall number of Warwick's 


The battle of 


troops admited not his making a detachment to 
oppoſe that corps. At the ſame time, "_— of 
| xford, 
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Oxford, who had repulſed Edward's troops, con- 
ſidering he had left too much expoſed the line 
where he was poſted, wheeled about to recover his 


Caſe of Ed- ſaid ſtation. This precaution, prudent as it was, 
ward's victory Occaſioned the earl of Warwick's overthrow. The 


Stow. 


Habington. 


Hall. 


Commin. 


Oxford and 
Somerſet eſ- 
cape. 

Exeter is 
wounded. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


Edward re- 
turns to Lon- 
don, 


Hall. 
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Queeen Mar- 
garet arrives 
with the 
Prince. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
She ſwoons 
the news of 
the defeat, 


ear] of Oxford's badge on his arms and colors was a 
ſtar with ſtreams, and Edward's device was a ſun. 
A ſmall miſt, which aroſe during the battle, hin- 
dering the earl of Warwick's men from diſtinguiſh- 
ing the difference, they furiouſly charged theſe ſqua- 
drons as they were returning to their poſt, and put 
them to rout betore the earl of Oxford had either 
time or opportunity to undeceive them. This 
cauſed a ſtrange confuſion in the army. Some, 
imagining they were betrayed, becauſe attacked 
by their own people, fled away towards the adverſe 
army in the utmoſt diforder. Others, ſeeing them 


run that way, thought themſelves attacked in the | 


rear, and knew not what courſe to take. Mean 
while, Edward improving this miſtake, cut in pie- 
ces the troops which were flying towards him. The 
ear] of Warwick perceivin 1. diſorder, uſed all 
poſſible efforts to remedy it, but in vain. At length, 
willing to animate his troops by his example, he 
ruſhed, on foot as he was, among the thickeſt of 
his enemies, where he quickly fell, covered with 
wounds. The marquis of Montague his brother, 
deſirous to reſcue him, periſhed in the attempt a 
few moments after him. Thus, about noon, end- 
ed the battle, by the intire defeat of Warwick's 
army, whereof ten thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot. 
It is ſaid, Edward, who in all the other battles, was 
wont, before the ingagement, to proclaim that the 
common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared and the officers 
put to the ſword, had before this fight ordered no 

uarter ſhould be given. The earl of Oxford and 
2 duke of Somerſet fled into Wales to the carl of 
Pembroke, who was levying troops for the earl of 
Warwick. The duke of Exeter was left for dead 
in the field of battle, but recovering his ſenſes, he 
crawled to a neighboring houſe, whence he found 
means to be carried to London, and ſo got to the 
ſanctuary at Weſtminſter. 

Such was the ſucceſs of this bloody day, and ſuch 
the cataſtrophe of the famous earl of Warwick, who, 
ſince the quarrel between the houſes of Lancaſter and 
York commenced, had made in England the greateſt 
figure any ſubject had ever done before him. In a 
word, he had made and unmade Kings at his 
pleaſure. Nothing more glorious could be ſaid of 
a private perſon, if true glory conſiſted in exceſs of 
power. : 

Edward, having thus obtained a complete victory 
which ſeemed to ſecure him the crown, returned to 
London, where he was received in triumph. The 
inhabitants could not ſufficiently. expreſs their joy, 
to ſee themſelves freed from the danger to which 
they would have been expoſed had the earl of War- 
wick been conqueror. The King's firſt care was, 
in St. Paul's cathedral, to return heaven thanks for 
the victory; after which, he ordered the unfortu- 
nate Henry to his former priſon. A few days at- 
ter, he granted a pardon to the archbiſhop of York ; 
probably not to inſenſe the clergy by puniſhing 
one of their principal members: beſide, he called 
to mind the great ſervice that prelate had done him, 
tho* perhaps more thro' negligence than affection, 
in ſuffering him to eſcape from his confinement at 
Middleham. 

While theſe things paſſed, Queen Margaret, 
who was juſt arrived from France, in Dorſetſhire, 
found herſelf in a condition truly deplorable. She 
had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf two days, when 
ſhe received the fatal news of the defeat and death 


at of the Earl of Warwick. Tho' ſhe had hitherto 


bravely withſtood all the attacks of fortune, ſhe 
was ſo affected with this treſh difgrace, that ſhe fell 


out much difficulty, 


refuge, ſhe gave way to her grief, and loſt on this 
occaſion that wonderful firmneſs by which ſhe had 
ever been ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed. 


the morta] agonies cauſed by this fatal accident, 
when ſhe ſaw arrive the duke of Somerſet, John 
Beaufort his brother, the carls of Pembroke and 
Devonſhire, and the lord Wenlock. The two laſt 
had been for Edward, and, unhappily for them, had 
deſerted him. The Queen had allo with her the 
grand prior of St. John's, ſent into France to con- 


indeed Edward was victorious, but might be van- 
** quiſhed again; that, as the kingdom {kill abound- 
ing with friends to King Henry, it was not fo 
< difficult as ſhe imagined to form a new army ca- 
<< pable of obſtructing the uſurper's progreſs : that, 
as the gaining one battle had reſtored him to the 
* throne, fo the loſs of another might caſt him 
* down : that the ſundry revolutions for and again 
the two houſes, ſince the quarrel began, ouglit to 
teach her that there was (till hope, provided ſhe 
would not, by an unſeaſonable puſilanimity, a- 
bandon her own intereſts, with thoſe of her royal 
conſort and the Prince their ſon : that armies 
had been frequently victorious under her conduct, 
and it was no way impoſlible that victory ſhould 
once more incline to her ſide. Finally, that all 
the world conſidered the Prince of Wales as un- 
doubted heir of the crown, and, by ſetting him 
at the army's head, there was {till room 
expect a happy revolution.“ 4 


taking propoſed to her, in caſe it was not attend- 
ed with fucceſs. She plainly foreſa w, he could not 
attempt recovering the crown of his anceſtors, with- 


that conſideration was ſo grievous. to her as to hin- 
der her from coming to any reſolution. In this per- 
plexity, ſhe propoſed ſending the Prince into France, 
that, in caſe the enterpriſe ſucceeded, he might reap 
the benefit, and if it miſcarried, might at leaſt be 


young Edward's 4 
lufficient to attract multitudes to his ſervice, and 
induce the troops to behave reſolutely in his behalf. 


and the deſire of procuring him a crown which 
ſhe believed his lawful right, conſented” to follow 
the counſel of thoſe their well-wiſhers. 


others diſperſed in all quarters to t 
friends, with the remains of the earl of Warwick's 


a body of forces in Wales, where his intereſt was 
great, and immediately departed, only deſiring the 
duke of Somerſet, who was to command in chief, 
under the Prince of Wales, to run no hazard till 
Joined by the Welſh. The ſuddenneſs wherewith 
all theſe lords levied or re- aſſembled thetr troops 
would be amazing, were we not, firſt, to reflect 


and 


0 


out at the ſame time hazarding his own life, and 


on the aſtoniſhing effects uſually produced by hatred 


If Margaret dreaded again expoſing herſc}{ to She prapoſ 
the viciſſitude of fortune, it was not on her own tiring her 
account: the Prince her fon was the cauſe: of all ſen from dan- 
her anxiety, Her tenderneſs for him gave her an Fall. 
inſight into the fatal conſequences of the um ler- Hollingdl. 


| into a ſwoon, from which ſhe recovered not with- Epw. IV. 


In an inſtant ſhe compre- Ax' 1471. 
hended all the conſequences, and, perceiving no 


, l : Thus yield- and takes 
ing to her unhappy deſtiny, and thinking only of ſanctuary. 
ſaving the Prince her ſon, ſhe took ſanctuary in the Hall. 
abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. She was {till in Hollingſl. 


duct her to England. Theſe noblemen, with di- Her friends 
verſe other officers of diſtinction, ſtrove to comfort come to her, 
her, and revive her hopes. They repreſented to and exhort 

her, “That ſhe had no reaſon yet to deſpair ; that : 


er once a- 
ain to try 
her ſortupe. 


0 
4 
„. e * , 
1 s 
2 
. 
- 


in ſafety, But the duke of Somerſet repreſented to 1 duke of 
her, that her main hope could be grounded only on Somerſet op- 
eſence, which alone would be poſes it. 


At length the Queen, after induring in her foul a She yields to 
violent conflict between the fear of loſing her fon, him. 


This reſolution fixed, it was agreed, that the The qpeet 
Queen and Prince ſhould retire to Bath, while the wherewith the 
aſſemble their Lancaſtria 
levy a fre 
army. The earl of Pembroke undertook to levyx “ 
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Ax' 1471. recollect, that the earl of Warwick's army, having 
WA WR) diſperſed themſelves after the battle of Barnet, wanted 


Proclamation 
againſt the 
Queen. 
Rym. Fd. 
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only a leader to head them: laſtly, as it was but a 
tew days ſince the ingagement, it was not yet known 
how the conqueror would behave to the vanquiſhed: 
lo that the majority, having greater reaſon to ex- 
pect ſeverity than mercy, choſe rather again to ven- 
ture their lives in the field, than expoſe themſelves 
to the gibbet or ſcaffold. Howſoever this was, 
it appears, in Rymer's collection, that, the twenty- 
ſeventh of April, thirteen days after the incounter 
near Barnet, the Lancaſtrian nobles had actually 
re-aſſembled a numerous army. | 
On the ſame day, as appears by the date, Ed- 
ward iſſued a proclamation, ſetting forth: That his 
title to the crown was unqueſtionable : firft, by rea- 
ſon : ſecondly, by the confitmation of diverſe par- 
liaments : thirdly, by his victories, and particularly 
the laſt, where the marquis of Montague and the 
earl of Warwick were Hain, That notwithſtand- 
ing theſe three moſt firm and ſolid foundations, 


namely, reaſon, parliamentary authority, and victo- 


Edward 


marches a- 


H ©. 208 


She is for re- 
tiring into 
Wales. 
Hall. 


ry, ſundry perſons had taken arms againſt him: 
but to wall” all farther effuſion of blood, he had 
judged proper to give his people a liſt of the names 
of thoſe incorrigible men who were pronounced 
traitors and rebels, that their incouragers might not 
complain if any miſchief befel them. The per- 
ſons proſcribed were, Margaret, tiling herſelf 
Queen of England, Edward her ſon, the duke of 
Exeter, the duke of Somerſet, John earl of Ox- 
ford, John Courtney earl of Devonſhire, William 
viſconnt de Beaumont, John Beaufort brother to 
the duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, with eleven 
others. 

Mean while, Edward loſt not a moment. As 
his troops were ready to march, he put himſelf at 
their head, to give his enemies battle, before the 
earl of 8 joined them with his Welſh re- 
cruits. How diligent ſoever the lords in league 
with Queen Margaret had been, oy were far 
from being in ſo good a poſture as the King, becauſe 
of their want of arms and ammunition, Hearing 
therefore that Edward was matching in queſt of her 


and her adherents, they reſolved to retire into 


Wales, where the ſituation of the country would 


inable them to avoid fighting as long as they plea- 


ſed. Beſide, they expected to be very ſpeedily join- 
ed by the earl of Pembroke, and ſhould then be 


in condition to offer battle. The point was to pals 


Edward over- 
takes her at 
Tewkſbury. 


The Queen 
is for paſſing 
the Severn. 


The duke of 
Somerſet is 
a = it. 


the Severn before Edward ſhould overtake them, 
and to that end they marched to Gloceſter. But 
that city refuſing her gates, and there being no pro- 
bability of their reducing it at the firſt aſſault, much 
leſs of their beſieging it in form, they determined 
on paſſing the ie river at Tewkſbury. Mean 
time, Edward ſo cloſely purſued them, that on 
their arrival at Tewkſbury they conſulted, Whether 
they ſhould venture to paſs the river, at the peril 
of ſeeing their rear put to rout, or intrench them- 
ſelves in a park adjoining the town, *till the ear] 
of Pembroke arrived. The Queen, who thought 
only of ſaving the Prince, was for paſſing; ſome 
others, more out of complaiſance to her than for 
any good reaſon, ſeconded her opinion: but the 
1 of Somerſet ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. He re- 
preſented the enemy was ſo near that, before all the 
army had paſſed, he would infallibly have it in 
his power to attack them, and cut in pieces thoſe 


* who ſhould have the misfortune to be left behind: 


that ſuch an accident, which ſeemed unavoidable, 
could not but prove very fatal, and diſcourage ſuch 


by intrenching in the park, and drawing lines which 
would balance the enemy's ſuperiority. After 
mature deliberation, this opinion was thought moſt 
advfiedble, conſidering the circumſtances of time 
and place. Hiſtorians, few of whom are verſed 
in the military art, have taxed the duke of Somer- 
ſet with imprudence and temerity, ſolely becauſe 
they conſidered not the difficulty of paſſing a river 
like the Severn, with an enemy in the rear: but 
if that general had been guilty of no other fault, 
perhaps the Queen's affairs would have taken ano- 
ther turn. At leaſt ſhe might have waited the ear] 
of Pembroke's arrival, and, by fighting on equal 
terms, cauſed her enemy to run his ſhare of the 
peril. This the ſequel will demonſtate. 


ſo ardently did they labor to be ſecured from ſur 
priſe. Edward approaching to view the intrench- 


before the arrival of the earl of Pembroke, who 


time, he drew up his army in two lines. Of the 
firſt he gave the command to his youngeſt brother, 
the duke of Gloceſter, and himſelf, with the duke 
of Clarence, headed the ſecond. The duke of 
Somerſet ranged his army behind the intrenchments, 
in three bodies, of which he himſelf commanded 
the foremoſt, * in order to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock. 
Wenlock + conducted the ſecond, under Prince 
12 who was conſidered as commander in 


| chief : and in front of the third was ſtationed the 


earl of Devonſhire. Edward, taking a cloſer view 
of the enemy's lines, perceived an opening left to 
go out at in caſe of neceſſity. This occaſioned his 
judging, that the duke of Somerſet hoped to repel 
the firſt charge, and it he obſerved any diſorder 
among the aſſailants, had determined on fallying to 
improve the advantage: wherefore, the more eaſil 
to draw him out of his faſtneſs, he ordered the duke 
of Gloceſter, who was to begin the fight, to retreat 
with ſome precipitation, in caſe he met with too 
vigorous a reſiſtance; and, if he was pur ſued, 
to face about and warmly attack his purſuers, in 
the aſſurance of being ſupported by the whole reſidue 
of the army. This order was founded on Edward's 
knowledge of the duke of Somerſet's undauntedneſs 
and extraordinary conceit of his own prowels. 


All being thus diſpoſed, the duke of Gloceſter The battle of | 
began the attack of the intrenchmem with great Tewkſbury. 


as were ſtill friends to the houſe of Lancaſter : In Ep v. Iv 
fine, tho? their army was inferior in number to that An” 


of the enemy, that W might be repaire. 


The reſolution of expecting Edward being taken, He intrenches 
the whole night was imployed in caſting up trenches himſelf bꝰ 
round the park, which were finiſhed before day; Tewkſb 

10 Edward 


was hourly expected; wherefore, without loſs of 


Y Hollingh. 


vigor: but finding the enemies ſtood their ground, Hall. 


and every where preſented themſelves to withſtand 
his efforts, he retreated toward the ſecond line with 
a precipitation which gave the duke of Somerſet 
ground to imagine the whole body quite diſpirited. 


which he fancied already in confuſion : and at the 
ſame time, he diſpatched orders, that Wenlock 
ſhould inſtantly repair to his ſupport. Mean while, 


ſome diſtance from the intrenchments, obſerving 
the duke of Somerſet advancing towards him in 
good order, faved him part of the way. As he 
was fure of being „e by the King his brother, 
who was not far off, he furiouſly fell on the troops 


* With his brother lord John Beaufort, Hall, fol. 220. + And lord St. John, Ibid. fol. 22 1. Hollingſh. p. 1338. 


the duke of Gloceſter, who was again drawn up at | 


which 


It was then that this general, not able to curb the Palſe ſtep of 
impetuoſity of his courage, and believing it his the duke of 
duty to improve the offered advantage, ſallied out Somerſet. 
of his trenches to preſs the enemy's army, Holl 


ollingſh. 


1471, 


ury. 
re- 
ſolves to at- 
: - tack him. 

ments, judged it abſolutely neceſſary to attack them, Hall. b 


before they were rendered more impenetrable, and Hollingh. 


H——_— 
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Hail. 
Hollingſh. 


lle kills 
Wenlock. 


which were marchivg againſt him, and, by this 
vigorous and unexpected attack, ſo aſtoniſhed them, 
that they ſaw no other refuge than to fly in diſorder 
to their camp. The duke of Somerſet, on finding 
himſelf unſupported, was in the. utmoſt fury. He 
had relied on Wenlock ; and inſtead of finding 
him without the intrenchments with the ſecond line, 
to oppoſe the duke of Gloceſter, he ſaw him 
motionleſs in the very place where he firſt drew up: 
at which fight, not able to bridle his rage, like 
lightning he rode up to him, and cleaved down his 
head with a ſtroke of his battle-axe, 


The duke of Mean time, the duke of Gloceſter, entering the 


Gloceſter 
enters the 


enemy's camp 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


The Queen 
taken. * 
Hall. 


Hollingſh. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 


The Prince 
murdered in 
cold blood. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Remarks 
thereon. 


Hall. 


Follingſh. 


ici f Provence. Hall, foll, 221. 
Nero and Sicily, and the County of Pro al, ai Alz e and Biſhopſgate. 


enemy's camp together with the fugitives, made a 
terrible ſlaughter. Wenlock being dead, the 
young Prince knew not how to proceed, and the 
duke of Somerſet, tranſported with paſſion, was 
incapable of diſtributing proper orders and forcing 
obedience. Thus confuſion inſtantly ſpreading in 
the army, and the King, who cloſely tollowed the 
duke his brother, entering likewiſe the camp, the 
Queen's troops thought only of ſaving themſelves 
by flight, without farther reſiſtance. It is ſaid, the 
Queen was found in a chariot, halt dead with griet 
at ſeeing her affairs in ſo forlorn a ſituation, with- 
out knowing what was become of the Prince her 
ſon, and was ſo brought to King Edward. One 
hiſtorian however affirms, it was not till a day or two 
after the battle, that ſhe was taken out of a nunnery 
whither ſhe had fled for refuge, and conducted to 
the King, then at Worceſter. In this battle, by 
which the crown was abſolurely ſecured to Edward, 
there fell on the Queen's ſide only about three 
thouſand, becauſe the two laſt lines ran away with- 
out fighting. Among the flain were found the 
earl of Devonſhire and fir John Beaufort, the duke 
of Somerſct's brother. The Prince of Wales, the 
duke of Somerſet, and the grand prior of St. John's * 
were made priſoners. But it would have been 
happier for them to have died in the field, ſince 
they ſaved their lives only to loſe them in a leſs 
honorable manner. The young Prince, being 
brought into the King's — appeared before 
him with an undaunted countenance, without de- 
baſing himſelf by ſubmiſſions unbecoming his birth. 
Edward was ſurpriſed; and ſtill more when, aſking 
him: „How he durſt preſume to enter his realm 
ce thus armed?“ The Prince replied, That he 
came with a deſign of recovering his own right- 
ce ful inheritance, which had unjuſtly been ulurped.” 
Edward, full of indignation at this boldneſs, ſtruck 
him on the mouth with his gantlct; and turned from 
him. This was, as it were, the ſignal to diſpatch 
that unfortunate Prince. It is ſata that, imme- 
diately on the King's withdrawing, his brothers 


the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, the ear] of 


Dorſet, and lord Haſtings, fell like ſavage 
beaſts on the young Prince, and ſtabbed him dead 
with their daggers. It is certain, he was murdered 
that inſtant, and, in all appearance, the King had 
previouſly given orders for that inhuman execution : 
but I know not whether we are to credit the hiſto- 
rians who affirm thoſe four perſonages to have 
been the actual executioners. This might be an 
effect of the prejudice of thoſe who wrote the 
hiſtory after the reſtoration of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter ; ſince it is certain they have forgot nothing 
to render odious the Yorkiſts. It is however 
probable that the murder was committed in the ſaid 
perſons preſence. Some ſay, the Prince, eſcaping 
out of the battle, the King offercd a penſion of five 


hundred pounds ſterling, to any one who ſhould Ep w. IV. 
bring him dead or alive, promiſing, if he were Ax' 1471. 
living, not to put him to death: that, on this prc- — 
miſe, fir Richard Crotts, in whoſe hands he was 
fallen, brought him to the King, who performed | 
not his word. This Prince loft his life at eighteen 
years of age. Next day, the duke of Someriet, Somerſet and 
and the grand prior of St. John's were beheaded. the grand 
Queen Margaret was confined in the T'ower, where Prior behead 
ſhe remained a priſoner till 1475, when Lewis XI Han 
ranſomed her for fifty thouland crowns . Such = 
was the wretched cataſtrophe ot this Princeſs, Hollingh. 
who, for attempting to rule England deſpotically, Rym. Fed 
occaſioned ſuch prodigious elfuſion of Englith blood, Vol. XII. p. 
and wrought her own as well as the ruin of her?“ ** 
royal conſort, of the Prince her ſon, and of the 
whole Lancaſtrian family, whereof was left re- 
maining only a ſingle branch in the perſon of 
Henry earl of Richmond. There ſeems to have 
been a fort of fatality with regard to the Engliſh 
Kings who eſpouſed the Daughters of France. 
Edward II, Richard II, Henry VI and Charles I, 
were the only Kings who married French Prin- 
ceſſes $, and they all four underwent the fame fate, 
three of them merely thro' their Queens fault. 
The battle of Tewkſbury, tought on the fourth Llollingſh. 
of May, eighteen days after that at Barnet, was Stow. 
the twelfth ſince the begining of the quarrel be- 
tween the two Roſes: but it was not the laſt, tho? 
followed by no other during the remainder of this 
reign. | | 
While Edward was imployed in purſuing Mar- The baſtard 
garet, there ſtarted up againſt him a treſh enemy. of  Faucon- 
Thomas Nevil, known by the name of the baſtarg Pridga wes 
* 2 N | againſt King 
of Fauconbridge, being the lord of that name's Edward. 
natural fon, had been vice-admiral of the channel Hall. 
during tae adminiſtration of the earl of Warwick, to Hollingſh. 
whom he adhered. The earl being dead, and 
King Edward re-inthroned, the baſtard had loſt his 
imploy. As he was a man of corrupt morals and 
without ſubſtance, he ſaw no other means for him 
to ſubſiſt but by turning pirate. When he found 
the King buſied in the weſt in purſuit of the 
Queen, he aſſembled ſome ſhips, and many per- 
ſons of deſperate fortunes, where with he came 
upon the Kentiſh coaſt, not imagining the new- | | 
kindled war would end fo ſuddenly. His deſign He attempts 
was to ſurpriſe London, and inrich himſelf with to ſurpriſe 
the city's plunder. With this view, he began his 338 
march towards London, giving out, that he only eee | 
intended to free King Henry from captivity. On 
this pretence, drawing in many adherents of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, he formed an army ſeven 
thouſand ſtrong. He preſently became maſter of 
Southwark; and, at the ſame time, ordered part 
of his troops to paſs the Thames, and aſſault two 
of the city gates ||, while himſelf attempted to — 
 torce the bridge. But the citizens, having had Heisrepulſed, 
notice of his march, were upon their guard, and 


the baſtard hearing of the ſucceſs of Tewkſbury v4nuvich. 
battle, and knowing the King was diligently march- 
ing to London, retired in good order to Sandwich, 
where he fortified himſelf. Edward, being arrived 
at London, paſſed thro' the city without ſtaying, 
and marched to Canterbury, where the baſtard ſent. 
to acquaint him, that he was ready to ſubmit, on ; 
certain terms, which were immediately granted him. The King 


admiral of the channel as before : but he injoyed _— 


not long theſe favors. Soon after, he had his head his head. 


\ ; \ 1 Y 


* 


* John Langſtrother 


Her father famed her for that ſum, which he borrowed of Lewis XI, and mortgaged to him for it the kingdoms of 


M. Rapin forgot Henry V. 
Vol. I. 


8 Y fruck- 


repulſed him from every quarter. In the interim, ani retires to 


The King even knighted him, and made him vice- pardons him; 
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E p w. IV. ſtruck off, either for new or his former miſde- 
Ax' 1471. meanors. 
—— Fs qward, arriving at London the twenty-firſt of 

a May, after two victories in leſs than three weeks, 
2 granted abſolute pardon to William Wainfleet 
— Fad. biſhop of Wincheſter, a zealous Lancaſtrian. But 
Vol. XI. p. he had not the fame generoſity for King Henry, 
711. head of that party. The innocent life of that un- 
happy Prince might, ſeemingly, have ſcreened him 
from the cruelty of his victorious rival. It was 
doubtleſs on that account Edward had twice before 
ſpared his life: nay, it is very probable, he would 
have ſuffered him to die a natural death, had he 
believed it conſiſtent with his ſafety ; but he feared 
he ſhould never injoy a ſettled repoſe while that 
Prince was living ; and this conſideration made him 
reſolve to diſpatch him. It was properly Queen 
Margaret who haſtened her _ conſort's death 
by her laſt attempt for his re-eſtabliſhment. Had 
ſhe won the battle of Tewkſbury, and taken Ed- 
ward priſoner, it is ſcarce to be doubted, that ſhe 
would have made him leave his head on a ſcaffold. 
She ought not therefore to think it very ſtrange 
that the ill ſucceſs of her enterpriſe fell on the heads 
of her huſband and ſon : it is even very probable, 
ſhe was herſelf indebted to her ſex for her own life. 
However this be, Edward reſolving to facrifice 
Henry to his ſafety, ordered the duke of Gloceſter, 
to whom all the hiſtorians unanimouſly give the 
character of a brutal, ant Prince, to make 
him away in priſon. Ir 1s pretended that this duke, 
as he had been the ſon's butcher, would alſo be the 
farher's, and that, entering the chamber, he him- 
ſelf plunged a dagger in his breaſt. But, as T 
obſerved, ſome caution is to be uſed in receiving 
what is advanced by the hiſtorians concerning the 
Princes of the York family. 

Thus ended Henry VI his unhappy days, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, after a reign of upwards of 
thirty eight years before he was dethroned, and of 
ſeven months only after his reſtoration, Never 
had Prince been the occaſion, tho* innocently, of 
more fatal tragedies, or cauſed more blood to be 
expended in his quarrel, Tho' his natural imbe- 
cility rendered him unfit to govern his kingdom, 
and for that reaſon he always gave himſelf up to 
the guidance of others, he had ſome good qualities, 
which after his death were extolled tor virtues of 
the firſt claſs, on purpoſe to render more odious 
the perſon who deprived him of his crown and lite. 
All that can truly be ſaid of this Prince is that, 
conſidering him in his private capacity, his life was 
innocent, or at leaſt free trom the crimes but too 
common in the world: but, if he is conſidered as a 
ſovereign, he will appear in his whole lite to have 
acted neither good nor bad. He founded Eaton 
Rym. Feed. college near Windſor, and King's college, in Cam- 


The biſhop of 


The death of 
Henry VI. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 


His character. 


His founda- 


tions. 


Journey. 


Vol. XI. p. bridge, for the benefit of Eaton ſcholars: theſe two 
6 **Þ: foundations are ſtill in being. After his death, his 
ollingh. body was brought to St. Paul's, where it was ſome 

Hall. time expoſed to public view; after which it was 

interred, without any pomp, in a village near 
London “. 
The remains The twelve battles, fought ſince the year 1455, 


of the houſe of and the conſequent barbarous executions, had re- 
Lancaſter. 


of ENGLAND. Book XIII | 


tion not Charles Somerſet, from whom the earls of Eo w. IV. 
Worceſter were derived, becauſe, being only natural Ax' 1451. 
ſon of the Beaufort-Somerſet family, he coul not wy 


have any title to the crown. 


Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, uncle of the The earls of 
Pembroke 
and Rich- 
mond retire 


k into Wales. 
too weak to ſupport alone the intereſts of the houſe Hal * 


young earl of Richmond, not having been ſpeedy 
enough to be preſent at the battle of Tewkſbury, 


was not a little imbaraſſed. As he found himſelf 


of Lancaſter, * diſmiſſed his troops, and remained 
with the earl of Richmond his nephew, in Wales, 
where he had many friends and great credit. Ed- 
ward paſſionately deſired to have in his power theſe 
two lords, the only perſons who could create him 
any farther diſturbance. To accompliſh this deſign 
it was not by any means proper to march his troops 


againſt them. Beſide that this would warn them Edward tries 


to quit the kingdom, it was not eaſy even to ſeize ” get = of 
em, but 


their perſons, in a country where they had as many 
friends as there were inhabitants. Believing there- 


into thoſe parts Roger Vaughan, with order to try 


all means either to ſeize or diſpatch them. Vaughan, The 
not having been fo ſecret as he ought, the earl of for 


Pembroke, who had notice of his deſign, pretend- 
ing to fall into the ſnare laid for him by that 
villain, - killed him. This done, he retired to Pem- 
broke caſtle, from whence he ſoon after departed 


can 


not. 


: Hall. 
fore policy to be more requiſite than force, he ſent Hollingſt. 


with Henry his nephew, and imbarked in a veſſel 


which was to carry them over to France: but the 
winds driving them on the coaſt of Bretagne, they 
were forced to put into a port of that country, 


imbark 
rance, 


They deſigned for Paris; but, as they could not and are de. 
be excuſed waiting on the duke of Bretagne, when tained in Bre. 
they would have taken their leave, they were told, tagne. 


they were not at liberty to proceed on their intended 
The duke judging theſe two perſonages 
might be of ſome advantage to him, aſſigned them 
the town of Vannes for their reſidence, with 
honorable entertainment. Mean while, tho' they 


outwardly received all the reſpect due to their birth 


and quality, they were nevertheleſs very narrowly 
obſerved. 


Edward, finding himſelf perfectly reſtored, with- Edward gets 


out any appearance of being again diſturbed in the the lords to 

N S 'S take the oath 
to his ſon. 
Rym. Feed. 


poſſeſſion of a crown acquired with ſo much labor, 
aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and temporal at Weſt- 
minſter, 
indeavored to diſplay the York 
crown, and forgot not his victories, he expreſſed 
nis deſire that they would ſwear allegiance to his ſon 
Prince Edward, as to his apparent ſucceſſor, where- 
to he found them all unanimouſly diſpoſed. The 
two archbiſhops, eight biſhops, five dukes, with 
all the earls and other peers there preſent took this 
oath, on the third of July. Diverſe preceding ex- 
amples had demonſtrated the little uſe of ſuch a 
precaution 3 and, without fearching higher, Ed- 
ward * have called to mind his father's oath to 
Henry VI, as well as his own at York. Never- 
theleſs he was perſuaded that people would be 
more ſcrupulous to him : but, after his deceaſe, his 


children unhappily experienced how little reliance 
may be fixed on ſuch aſſurances. 


\ 


There, in a ſtudied 2 wherein he Vol. XI. p. 
amily's title to the 714. 


Not long after, Edward granted a pardon to ſix pardon 


t- 
duced the houſe of Lancaſter to two perſons only, biſhops F who had declared againſt him in the late ed to <a 


namely, Margaret (daughter of John duke of revolution. From the begining of his reign to the biſnops. 


Somerſet, wife of Edmund Tudor, earl of Rich- 
mond, halt-brother of Henry VI) and her fon Henry | 
ear] of Richmond. Margaret had two other 
huſbands, Henry earl 'of Stafford, and Thomas 
Stanley 3 but had not any iſſue by either. I men- 


2 


end, he always indeavored to carry fair with the 
clergy. The remainder of the year paſſed in 
ſundry negociations, whereof I ſhall make ſome 
mention. 


The firſt was with the King oß Scotland. During 


In the abbey, or monaſtery of Chertſey, in Surrey : bit a few years after removed to Windſor. | 
T Viz. of London, Lichfield and Coventry, Hereford, St. Aſaph, Landaff, Bath and Wells. Rymer's Feed. Tom. XI. 


p. 715, 716, 728, 729, 734, 736. M. Rapin fays feven 
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Epw. IV. the troubles in England, the truce between the 
Av? 1471. Engliſh and Scots had been frequently violated, 
wy contrary to the intention of both Kirgs. After 

r Edward's reſtoration, the K ing of Scotland ſendin 
* s him embaſſadors, it was agreed to hold a congreſs 
b. 716, 717, at Alnwick, the twenty-fourth of September, for a 
-:3, 748. mutual reparation of the outrages committed by 
the two nations upon each other. Both Kings 

were equally deſirous to preſerve the truce, and 

even to conclude a final peace : however, this ne- 
goclation ended not till 1473. It appears, in 
Rymer's collection, that Edward impowered his 
embaſſadors to propoſe a marriage 8 the 
King of Scotland, and ſome Princels of the Engliſh 
blood- royal. I ſhall hereafter touch on the ſequel 

of this negociation. 
| On the thirtieth of September, the thirty years 
ha - hell truce with Bretagne was confirmed: as the truce, 
ay" = 750. during the earl ot Warwick's adminiſtration, had 
* been often violated, this confirmation was not un- 
neceſſary. 

Truce ofeight Lewis XI was very ſenſible Edward had no 
months with reaſon to be pleaſed with him: however, he offered 
France. him a truce; that with Henry VI being of no force 


The truce 


of the Engliſh affairs, it was by no means proper 
for Edward to renew the war with France. His 
kingdom was too much exhauſted to think ſo early 
of ſuch undertakings : wherefore, without much 
intreaty, he agreed to continue the truce, from the 
firſt of September this year, to the firſt of May 
following. This was only while he prepared to be 
revenged of Lewis for aſſiſting Queen Margaret. 
The year 1472 was not ſo iruittul of important 
and remarkable events as the year preceding; it 
being in a manner wholly imployed in different 
negociations, tending to ſecure the tranquillity of 
King and kingdom by truces or alliances with 
foreign Princes. 8 | 
The negociation with Scotland ftill continued, 
tho? ſlowly, by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred 
in the reparations demanded by the reſpective 
parties. 
Differences It appears, in ſeveral papers of Rymer's col- 
between the lection of public acts, that ſome diſpute aroſe con- 
Engliſh and cerning the thirty years commercial truce between 
Flemings. England and the duke of Burgundy's dominions. 
b. 737. 738 Probably, during the carl of Warwick's admini- 
ſtration, the Engliſh had injured the duke's trading 
ſubjects. Theſe laſt demanded reparation for ſun- 
dry damages ſuſtained, affirming the truce was to 
to he confidered as made with England, and not 
with the perſon of the reigning King. Edward, 
on his part deemed not himſelf obliged to repair 
the damages done the Flemings during Warwick's 
miniſtry : but theſe differences properly concerned 
only. the merchants of the two nations. As tor 
the two Princes, it was for both their intereſts to 
live ina good underſtanding : wherefore, in treating 
of the outrages committed againſt the truce, they 
failed not negociating a concluſive and perpetual 
pacification. 5 
Negociations A certain affair of much the ſame nature with 
with the the Hanſe towns did alſo create King Edward ſome 
Hanſe towns. trouble. Theſe towns, whereof Lubeck, Ham- 
Pe739- burgh, and Dantzick were the three principal, 
had obtained of the Kings of England ſeveral pri- 
vileges for their merchants, becauſe their commerce 
was very advantageous to the Engliſh. But under 


Ax' 1472. 


p. 733 


2 


now Edward was reſtored. In the preſent ſituation | 


ſuch frequent changes of 8 during the in-E pw. IV. 
teſtine commotions, the Engliſh had often Injured Ax' 1472. 
the merchants of theſe towns and violated. their wy 
privileges; whereupon thoſe traders had obtained 
of their magiſtrates letters of mart, which had con- 
verted theſe diſputes to open war extremely de- 
trimental to both parties. Ar length, the troubles 
in England being ceaſed, the Hanſe towns ſent em. 
baſſadors to the King, to demand ſatisfaction tor 
their loſſes, and to propoſe a renewal of alliance, 
to confirm their privileges, and ſecure the trade and 
navigation of .the Engliſh in the northern ſeas. 
Edward very courteouſly received the embaſſy, and 
appointed commiſſioners who, after diverſe con- 
terences, agreed with them, that a congreſs ſhould 
be held at Utrecht, to ſettle matters to their mutual 
ſatisfaction : but ſuch were the difficulties attending 
this affair that, till 1474, it could not be fully 
adjuſted, A 

Some time after, Edward, by his letters patent, Alliance with 
confirmed the ancient alliance between Richard II, Portugal. 
and John King of Portugal, for them and their P: 74" 
ſucceſſors. Alfonſo, King of that country, ſent 
him the like letters, dated Auguſt thirty. | 

While Edward was indeavoring to ſecure his The earl of 

eace, by renewing the truces or alliances with Oxford ſur- 
oreign Princes, the return? of the earl of Oxford priſes Mount 
into England gave him freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs. St. Michael, 
The earl, great favorer of the houſe of Lancaſter, — 1 
had retired into France after the battle of Tewkſbury: edat mes 
but as he found not Lewis XI much diſpoſed to Hall. 

favor him, he was returned into England with only Hollingſk. 
ſeventy-five followers, and had by furpriſe carried Biondi. 
Mount St. Michael, in Cornwall. Edward, ever 
apprehenſive that the leaſt ſpark might re-kindle the 

flame ſo happily extinguiſhed, ordered ſome troops 

to march immediately into the weſt, and inveſt the 

earl of Oxford in that his new acquiſition ; but, as 

the earl had not time to provide againſt a ſiege, he 
ſurrendered * before he was reduced to extremity. 

All he could obtain was his life only; but he 

loft both liberty and ſubſtance, his whole eſtate 

| being confiſcated, without the leaſt allowance for 

his counteſs, the earl of Warwick's ſiſter. From 

Mount St. Michael he was conducted to the caſtle 

of Hammes, near Calais, where he remained a 
priſoner twelve years. 

The archbiſhop of York had much a like fate ; and the arch- 
tho' the King had pardoned him, and received his biſhopofYork 
oath at London the day before the battle of Bar- at Guiſnes. 
net. He was the earl of Warwick's brother, and = 1 
that was ſufficient to render him ſuſpected: fo, not- Stow. * 
withſtanding the pardon, he was confined in the 
caſtle of Guiſnes, where he died ſoon after ＋. 

The King had no conſiderable enemy left in the Death of the 
kingdom but Henry $ Holland duke of Exeter, duke of 
who had taken ſanctuary at Weſtminſter after the Exeter. 
battle of Barnet. Tired with his confinement, he _ 
imployed his wite, Edward's ſiſter, to obtain his me 
pardon. They had lived ſeparate ever ſince the 
begining of the civil wars, becauſe the duke, whoſe 
grandmother was ſiſter of Henry IV, adhered to 
the Lancaſtrian party, and his ducheſs had conti- 
nued with the King her brother. This Princeſs, 
inſtead of ſolliciting her huſband's pardon, requeſt- 
ed a juridical divorce, and obtained it, tiw? ſhe 
could not advance one valid reaſon : very probably, 
the King's interpoſition was not a little inſtrumental 
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towards gaining her deſires. Thus the duke of 


* February 15, 1472. Stow (p. 426) lays, he had fo great plenty of Proviſions, that he could have held out conſiderably 


longer. 


One day, as he was hunting with Edward at Windſor, that Prince told him, he would come and hunt with him at his ſeat 


called the More, in Hertfordſhire. Accordingly the archbiſhop 


his friends : but the day before Edward was to come, the archbiſhop was apprehended, and all his goods and effects, valued at 
ewenty thouſand pounds, ſeized to the King's uſe, Stow, p. 420. 


$ Not John, as M. Rapin miſcalls him. 


made great preparations, and borrowed abundance of plate from 


Exeter 


—_— — — 
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Edward per- 
ſecutes the 
Lancaſtrians. 


He demands 
the earl of 
Richmond 
of the duke 
of Bretagne, 
who refuſes. 


Hall. 


this conſideration Edward paid him a large 


Truce with 
Scotland. 


Gruthuyſe 
made earl of 
Wincheſter. 
p. 765. 
Stow. 


State of affuirs 
between Lewis 
and the duke 
of Burgundy. 
Commin.- 
P. Paniel. 


P. Daniel. 


Amiens and St. 


Exeter found himlelt conſtrained to keep cloſe in | 
his ſan&t1rary, without hope of pardon, or the leaſt 
{billtence, but what was privately ſent him by his 
friemls. At length, no longer able to live thus im- 
mure:], he went off, without its being known how 
or when, It is only known that, in 1474, he was 
tound dead near the ſea, on. the Kentiſh coaſt. 

E lward, having nothing more to apprehend ſince 
the death, impriſonment, or exile of all the houſe 
of Lancaſter's chief partiſans, ſomewhat too far in- 
dulged his vindictive humor in perſecuting perſons 
of inferior rank, whom he ought not to have 
dreaded, Some were put to death, and others im- 
moderately fined, as a puniſhment for taking arms 
againſt him : but what moſt troubled him, was his 
having ſuffered the earlsof Pembroke and Richmond 
to eſcape. He ſeemed to foreſee the evil which was 
to befal his family from that quarter. The earl of 
Richmond was, as I ſaid, the only remaining 
branch of the Lancaſtrian family, or rather, the 
only perſon who could pretend to diſpute the crown 
with Edward, as being ſon of a Princeſs of that 
houſe. He had with him his uncle, the earl of 
Pembroke, a perſonage of ſignal merit, and very 
capable to direct him. Notwithſtanding they were 
both abſent, and as priſoners in Bretagne, they 
cauſed no ſmall uneaſinefs to the King, who wiſhed 
to ſee the quarrel between the two houſes abſolutely 
terminated by the death of young Henry, on whom 
all the rights of the Lancaſtrian houſe were de- 
volved. For that purpoſe, he ſent embaſſadors to 
the duke of Bretagne, intreating him to deliver the 
two Engliſh lords he had in his power; but the 
duke very civily deſired to be excuſed : he however 
promiſed to guard them fo carefully that they ſhould 
never be able to give him any diſturbance. * 

nſion 


annually, under color of a maintenance for the two 
priſoners. _ | 

All this while the negociation with Scotland was 
continued, and, as great difficulties occurred, it 


- was agreed between the plenipotcntiaries of the two 
* Kings, that the truce ſhould ſubſiſt till July 1473. 


Atter Edward had ſettled all affairs to his mind, 
he remembered the honorable and hearty reception 
he had met with in Holland, from Lewis de Bruges 
baron de Gruthuyſe, and determined on making him 
ſome acknowledgment. To that end, having 
ſo managed that the 122 etitioned him to 
create that foreign lord a peer of England, he made 
him earl of Wincheſter,” and afterwards, by letters 
patent, allowed him to bear the arms of England 
in a corner of his eſcucheon. 

Before I finiſh what relates to this year's occur- 
rences, it will be neceſſary briefly to oblerve how 
matters ſtood between Lewis XI, and the duke of 
Burgundy : the knowledge of their diſputes being 
very requiſite towards underſtanding the Englith 
hiſtory. Lewis, as I faid, at the inſtance of the 
duke of Bretagne and conſtable de St. Pol, who 
ſought only to deceive him, had begun the war 
with the duke of Burgundy, and taken from him 
Quentin. As he wanted not good 
ſpics,: he at length diſcovered, that he was ingaged 
in that war fclely for the accompliſhment of the 
projected marriage between his brother the duke of 
Guienne and the duke of Burgundy's daughter. In 
order therefore to free himſelf at once from the 
troubles deſigned to be raiſed by means of his bro- 
ther, he cauſed a poiſon to be given him, which 
was to operate ſlowly, that his death might be al- 
cribed to a common diſtemper. Mean while, tor 
fear the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf too 
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much preſſed, ſhould take new meaſures with the ED w. IV. 
duke of Bretagne and the conſtable, he ſent to of- Ax' 1472. 


fer him a truce. The duke, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, could wiſh for nothing more advantageous : 
but as he had reaſon to ſuſpect the offer was intend- 
ed merely to amuſe him, Lewis gave the duke of 
Bretagne full power to conclude the truce in his 
name. As this Prince could not retuſe undertaking 
this affair without diſcovering himſelf, he ſent the 
biſhop of Leon, in quality of mediator, to Cam- 
bray, where the treaty was to be negociated. Both 
parties were fo willing to agree, that it was not poſ- 
lible tor the biſhop to deviſe any means to obſtruct 
ſigning a truce for thirteen months, from the firſt 
of April 1472, to the firſt of May 1473. About 
ſix weeks after concluding the truce, the duke of 
Guienne died, and Lewis took poſſeſſion of that 
duchy without oppoſition. 

The duke of Burgundy then perceived that 
Lewis had granted him a truce only to have time to 
ſecure Guienne, and that, on every occaſion, he 
ſhould be that Prince's dupe, when their affhirs 


—  a—_— 


were determined by way of negociation : inſomuch 
that being highly provoked to find himſelf thus 


amuſed, and foreſeeing that, with ſuch enemies, 
che ſureſt way is to act with open force, and make 
them at leaſt run an equal ſhare of the danger, he 
entered France, and with fire and ſword deſtroyed 
whatever fell in his way. The duke of Bretagne 
ſeeing all his ſchemes fruſtrated by the duke of Gui- 
enne's death, refolved ſeriouſly on joining the duke 
of Burgundy, being perſuaded that the preſervation 
of both depended on their ſtrict union. Mean 
while Lewis, perceiving the duke of Bretagne 
would not fail taking that courſe, had already Tone 
troops into Anjou, to keep him in awe. 

While Lewis was ſtill imployed in Guienne, the 
duke of Burgundy made ſome progreſs in Picardy, 
and took Neſle and Roye: but unfortunately he 
loſt two whole months before Beauvais without re- 
lucing the place, which 11] ſucceſs was the cauſe 
that Lewis, not perceiving himſelf much preſſed, 
left his troops in Anjou: ſo that the duke of Bre- 
tagne, not daring to ſtir from his country, was pre- 
vented from joining his ally according to agreement. 
At length, the duke of Burgundy raiſing the ſiege 
of Beauvais, came into Normandy, in expectation of 
the duke of Bretagne. Mean time, Lewis was ſome- 
what imbaraſſed. By leaving his troops in Anjou, 
he expoſed Picardy and Normandy to the duke of 
Burgundy's attacks, and if he marched to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of theſe two provinces, he left the duke of 
Bretagne ar liberty to make a powerful diverſion in 
his neighborhood: but he ſoon freed himſelf from 
this difficulty. By the help of the duke of Bre- 
tagne's miniſters, whom he gained to his intereſt, 
he found means to make a truce with that Prince *, 
and prevail on him to renounce the duke of Bur- 
gundy's alliance. This unexpected defection oblig- 
ed the duke of Burgundy to accept of a truce of- 
tered him by Lewis, and which was frequently pro- 
longed. | 

Before we enter on the occurrences of the year 
1473, it muſt be obſerved, that all the Engliſh 
hiſtorians ere in their chronology, placing in 
this what happened in the inſuing year. Biondi, 
the Italian author I have ſometimes cited, acknow- 
ledges that the French place in the year 1475 what 


— 


| the Engliſh. fix to the year 1474, and adds, that 


ne chuſes to follow the Engliſh, and ſo is guilty of 
their miſtake. © This is, by Rymer's collection of 
public acts, ſo plainly demonſtrated, that there is 


no room to ſtart the leaſt objection. Indeed, the 


— 


* By granting him a penſion of forty thouſand livres, the half of Guienne, and other places. Commines, 1. 3. c. 11. 


year 


Commin. 


Ax' 1473. 


Miſtakes of 
the Engliſh 
hiſtorians. 
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ED w. IV. year 1473 was ſo barren of events, that it is no ve- 
An" 1473. ry great wonder it we find ir confounded or joined 
WS with that which followed. The affairs which ought 

to be aſſigned to the year 1473, tho' they are of 
little moment in themſelves, ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
theſe two years and rectify the chronology. 


Agreement The King of Portugal demanding reſtitution of 
wich Por- certain Portugueſe veſſels taken by the Engliſh, in- 
_ Fed. quiry was made, whereby it appeared, that theſe 
Vol. XI. ips were plundered by the baſtard of Faucon- 


p. 762, 766, bridge, during his revolt: wheretore the Portugueſe 
769. deſiſted from all farther demands. 

Confirmation The affairs with Scotland imployed Edward good 
of the truce part of this year. At length, by a treaty, conclud- 


with Scot ed at Alnwick the twenty-eighth of September, it 
ge” 788. was agreed, that the truce of Newcaſtle ſhould be 
p- 776, 788. 


inviolably obſerved by both nations. 
The differences Edward had with the Hanſe 


793 | towns were alſo decided, at the congreſs of Utrecht, 
the twenty-ninth of September, | 
Negociations There were likewile ſome negociations concern- 


with the duke jn 
of Burgundy. | 


p. 772, 778. 


g the thirty years commercial truce between Eng- 
and and the duke of Burgundy's dominions; but 
it does not appear that any thing was concluded in 
the affair, which probably was only a pretence for 
more ſecret and important negociations, as will be 
ſeen preſently. 

Alliance with The altiance between England and Denmark be- 
Denmark. ing often violated during the confuſion of the civil 
P- 775,784. wars in England, the two fovercigns were equally 
deſirous of its renewal. To that end, they agreed 
that, without inquiring into the damages the Eng- 
liſh and Danes had reciprocally done each other, the 
alliance ſhould remain on the ſame foot as before the 
violation. 

This is all worth notice in Rymer's collection for 
the year 1473. Let us now proceed to the year 
inſuing, which will afford us more plenty of mat- 
cer. 

The duke of Burgundy, as I faid, obtained a 
truce which was afterwards twice or thrice prolong- 
ed *till 1475. During this truce, he had conquered 
the duchy of Gueldres. Arnold, duke of that 
name, being diſpleaſed with his ſon Adolphus, who 
had for ſome time kept him in priſon *, made a 
grant of his duchy to the duke of Burgundy. On 
this pretence, entering Gueldres, he deteated Adol- 
phus, and, taking him priſoner, ſeized the duchy. 

This acquiſition exciting him to new conqueſts, 
he meditated how to inlarge his dominions on the 
ſide of Germany, and formed projects too vaſt 
and difficult to be performed. Mezerai fays, he 
promiſed his daughter in marriage to Maximilian, 
ſon of the Emperor Frederic, on condition his do- 

minions ſhouid be erected into a kingdom. He 
adds, this affair miſcarried, becauſe the duke would 
have the condition performed before the marriage, 
in order to ſign the contract as King; but the 
Emperor would firſt have the nuptials ſolemniſed. 
However this was, the duke forming the project of 
extending his dominions into Germany, imbraced 
the firſt opportunity to carry his arms into that 
country. A diſpute, concerning the archbiſhop of 
Cologn, ariſing between Robert of Bavarla and the 
brother of the Landgrave of Heſſe, furniſhed him 
with the pretext he wanted. He immediately took 
the Prince of Bavaria's part, and laid ſiege to 
Nuz, a ſtrong town in the archbiſhoprick of 
Cologn; reckoning the reduction of that place 
would promote the execution of his other pro- 
jects. ; | 
The truce with the King of France being to laſt 


Ax' 1474. 
Deſigns of 
the duke of 
Burgundy. 
Commin. 


Mezerai. 
Commin. 


Commin. 


*till June 1475, the duke of Burgundy hoped to be| 


maſter of Nuz before it was expired : but Lewis E bw. IV. 
put in his way fuch obſtacles, that be could not Ax' 1474. 
execute his ſchemes ſo foon as he imagined, Lewis,, 
by his intrigues ſo managed, that the Emperor Fre- 
deric drew together a ſtrong army, to oblige the 
duke to raiſe his ſiege, The duke of IL orraln, the 
duke of Auſtria, and the Swiſſers, entered into a 
league againſt him; ſo that finding himſelf ex- 
tremely umbaraſſed to reſiſt ſo many cnemics, he 


remained ten months before Nuz, without being 


able to take it. While he was buſied at the ſiege, 


he ſaw no other way to free himſelf from the per- 


lecutions of his enemy, than to ingage the King of 

England to make a powerful diverſion in France. | 
For that purpoſe, he Eat embaſſadors to Edward, Ile ingages 
to perſuade him to declare war againſt their com- Edward to 
mon enemy. The better to ingage him in this un- MIS = 
dertaking, he promiſed to join him with all his Pr _ 


n f f France. 
forces the moment he landed in Picardy. He alſo Commin. 


made him hope, that conſtable de St. Pol would de- Hall. 
liver him St. Quentin, the duke of Bretagne league Habington. 
with them, and, by the help of that Prince's ad- te. 
herents in France, he would put the kingdom in 
ſuch confuſion that its conqueſt would be rendered 
much eaſter than in the reign of Charles VI. 

This was preciſely the opportunity impatiently 
expected by Edward to be revenged on Lewis XI. 
Every thing ſcemed to conſpire the downfall of that 
reſtleſs and turbulent Prince, ſince he was on the 
point of being attacked by three formidable powers, 
without mentioning what he had to apprehend ſrom 
his own ſubjects: and, in reality, had all his ene- 
mies acted with the ſame ardor as Edward, he 
would doubtleſs have run the hazard of ſeeing his 
affairs in great diſorder : but, in all appearance, the 
duke of Burgundy only intended to ingage Edward 
co make a diverſion in France, in order to prevent 
Lewis from diſturbing him in Germany. How- 
ever this be, acting as if he really deſigned to un- 
dertake the conqueſt of France jointly with the King 
of England, he gave very ample powers to his em- 
baſladors to treat with him on that ſubject. The 
plenipotentiaries of the two Princes having ſettled 
all matters, about the end of July, ſizned di- 
verſe treaties relating to this momentous enterpriſe, 

The firſt was a treaty of amity, alliance and Several trea- 
confederacy between the King of England and the ties between 
duke of Burgundy, mutually promiſing to aſſiſt 22 _ 
each other to the utmoſt of their power. | oe "ty 

The ſecond contained certain private conven- — Fad. 
tions, concerning the war they were to carry in- Vol. XI. p. 
to France, compriſed in the eight following ar- $04, 806. 
ticles : | | 


I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the head 
of at leaſt ten thouſand men, all completely armed 
and well-appointed, before the finſt of July 1475, 
to recover the duchies of Guienue and Normandy, 
and the whole kingdom of France. 

II. That the duke of Burgundy ſhould perſonal- 
ly aſſiſt him with all his forces, 

III. That the King ſhould not liſten to any pro- 
poſal of peace or truce, without the duke's con- 
currence. 

IV. The duke of Burgundy alſo laid himſelf un- 
der the ſame ingagement. 

V. That the two Princes ſhould cauſe the war 
to be proclaimed, each in his dominions, againſt 
Lewis, as their common enemy. 2 

VI. That in caſe one of the two Princes ſhould 
beſiege ſome town, or be forced to give battle, the 
other ſhould be obliged to join him with his whole 


force, and at his own charges, that both might 


4 . 
o v . 2 


* Six months. Commines, I. 4. c. 1. 
Vol. I. 


* 
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Ev w. IV. run the fame hazard. That their licutenants ſhould 
AN? 1474. be likewiſe bound to do the ſame. 

— VII. That, immediately after the war was be- 
gun or proclaimed, the two allies ſnould attack the 
common enemy, in the moſt convenient places, in 
fuch manner however as to be within diſtance to aſ- 
ſiſt each other. 

VIII. That, when the war was once commenc- 
ed, neither ſhould deſiſt ſo long as the other ſhould 
deſire to continue it: that if one was abſent, his 
ficutenant ſhould be obliged to obey the other in 


whatever concerned the common good of the two 
allies. 


p. 808. The third treaty contained an explication of one 


of the articles of the firſt, where it was ſaid, that 
each of the two allies ſhould aſſiſt the other with all 
his forces. As this expreſſion was too general, they 
agreed on the number * and pay of the troops they 
were to ſupply. 

The fourth was a grant from Edward to the duke 
of Burgundy of ſeveral provinces of France, in 
conſideration of that Prince's future ſervices, in 
aiding him to recover the whole Kingdom. Thus 
grant included the duchy of Bar, the carldoms of 
Champagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the barony 
of Dor, with all the towns on both ſides the 
Somme; and finally, all the lands poſſeſſed by 
count de St. Pol, and held of Guienne, Normandy, 
or the crown of France, Moreover, he renounced 
the homage of all theſe provinces, as well as of 
Burgundy, the earldoms of Charolois and Micon, 
of Flanders, Artois, and in general of all the terri- 
tories the duke was actually poſſeſſed of, or acquired 
by this grant. Laſtly ; he added, his intent was 
that this grant or conveyance ſhould be as firm as 
if conſented to by the ſtates aſſembled, promiſing 
to 5 their confirmation of the whole, as ſoon 
as he was in poſſeſſion of the crown of France. 

The fifth was an agreement, whereby the duke 
of Burgundy ingaged to furniſh for the war an army 
of more than ten and leſs than twenty thouſand men. 
The King promiſed on his part, to aſſign him year- 
ly the pay of theſe troops on the provinces included 
in the foregoing grant, in caſe they were conquer- 
ed, and if not, on other demeſns of the crown, in 
proportion to what ſhould be wanted: that it the 
aſſignment of the pay was not made betore the end 
of every year, he agreed, the duke ſhould not be 
obliged to find any troops the year following. 

The ſixth and laſt act was in form of letters 
patent, whereby the duke of Burgundy agreed, 
that Edward and his ſucceſſors, Kings of France, 
ſhould have tree liberty to enter Rheims in order to 
be crowned, and depart without any impediment. 
This act was . becauſe Champagne was 
included in the fe ca grant. 


p. 810. 


p. 812. 


p. 813. 


The Kings This was properly {clling the bear's ſkin before he 
and duke his WAS killed. However, it 1s not very difficult to 
treaty, diſcover the motives of the conduct of theſe two 
Princes, fince it is certain they both intended to de- 

ccive each other. They were both too wiſe to ex- 

pect to conquer France with the ſtipulated forces. 

But the duke of Burgundy's meaning was to ingage 

Edward to make a powertul diverſion in that king- 


dom, by flattering him it would be a very eaſy 


conqueſt. Edward, on his part, feigned to be 
allured with theſe hopes, the better to ingage the 
duke of Burgundy to lend him a ſupply ſufficient to 
recover Guienne and Normandy. his is neither 
the firſt nor the laſt time that Princes have played 
the like farces in their treaties, + | 

Edward, having ſigned all theſe treaties, began 
ſeriouſly to make preparations for the intended war. 


His firſt care was to aſſemble a. parliament, which | June, having appointed his fon, the Prince of Wales, . 


readily granted him a ſubſidy. Since the reign of E DW. IV. 
Edward III, the parliaments ſeldom wanted much Ax' 1474. 
ſollicitation to grant money for a war againſt France, w=y=u 
Edward no ſooner found himſelf ſapported by his Subſidy grant. 
parliament, but he iſſued commiſſions to levy a * 
much greater number of troops than what he had Abridg. 
ae to ſupply by this treaty with Burgundy. Hall. 
ndeed, as the war was on his account, it was his Hollingſh. 
part to exert himſelf anſwerably to the greatneſs fen. 
of the undertaking. While he was haſtening his for 1 
preparations, he ſent embaſſadors to diverſe courts, Several em. 
as well to make alliances with ſeveral Princes, as baſſies. 
to indeavor preventing their union with his enemy. Rym. Feed. 
We find, in Rymer's collection, that he ſent to the yy 4 P. 
Emperor Frederic, to Ferdinand King of Sicily: 
to the King of Hungary, and ſome others, to in- 
gage them to accede to the league. 

At the fame time, he ſecured himſelf againſt any He concludes 
diverſions from the Scots, by concluding a marriage the marriage 
| between his ſecond daughter Cecily, and the King at daugh. 
of Scotland's eldeſt ſon. The firſt overture con- rk _ 
cerning this marriage was made in the begining of Scotland. 
this year, and it was afterwards negociated in diverſe p.. 814, 836. 
conferences between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
Kings. At length, it was concluded the thirtieth 
of July, and October the eighteenth the young 
Prince and Princeſs were affianced by proxies, 

Some days after the truce of Newcaſtle, which was 

to laſt till 1519, was again ratified at Edinburg. | 
As the affianced couple were yet too young, it was He advances 
agreed, that the nuptials ſhould be conſummated as her dowry. 
ſoon as they were both of fit age, and, in the 

mean while, Edward ſhould pay at ſeveral times 

his daughter's dowry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 

marks ſterling, 


Edward, having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the Ax' 1475. 


diverſions his enemy might have occaſioned him, He raiſes mo. 


continued his preparations, with great ho 


of ney by way of 
parliament not ſeeming ſufficient, or part of it a1 | 
perhaps being applied 8 other uſes, by borrowed — 
money of all his ſubjects who were known to be 
wealthy. Some contributed chearfully ; others 

were gained by the King's flatteries; and ſome 

teared to incur his diſpleaſure, and perhaps ſome 
violence in caſe they retuſed : in general, there were 

but few who dared to diſobey. This ſort of aid, 

lcvied after this manner, was called by the name 

of Benevolence, intimating that private perſons had 
granted it freely and of their own accord. Mean 

while, theſe loans, raiſed without authority of par- 
lament, were of a very dangerous conſequence : 

but as it was to make war upon France, there was 

20 murmur. It is reported, the King himſelf, Hall. 
alking a rich widow what ſhe would lend him, ſhe 

replied 3 „ She could not refuſe twenty pound ſterling 

to a Prince who borrowed with ſo good a grace.“ 

The King, as much pleaſed with the lady's polite- 

neis as her preſent, very courteouſly gave her a 

kiſs, whereby ſhe thought herſelf ſo highly honored, 

that ſhe doubled the ſum promiſed. 


thouſand men deſigned for the duke of Bretagne, 22 
purſuant to a ſecret treaty between him and Ed- fene. 
ward. That Prince however had lately changed Rym. Fed. 
into a perpetual peace the truce made with Lewis: Vol. XII. p. 
and yet, when he was informed of the league be- 12. 

tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he de- 

fired to be included, but privately, for fear of being 
oppreſſed before his allies were ready. The lords Ibid. 
Audely and Duras were to command the ſuccors 


Intended for Bretagne. 


All being ready for the army's departure, Ed- He paſſes oer 
ward imbarked 2 Sandwich, the enn of to Calais. 


Commin. 


Six thouſand men. 


- Hall. 
Stow. 


— _— 5 JF . 4 * w 4 


but 


ſucceeding in his deſigns. The ſubſidy granted by benevolence. | 


Among the new-raiſed troops, there were three He deſigns |} 
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w. IV. but five years old, guardian of the realm in his 
Ay? 1475. abſente. A certain hiſtorian aſſures us, that he 
WA LI found at Dover five hundred tranſport veſſels ſent 
by the duke of Burgundy ; which is not very pro- 
bable. Mezerai fays, on the contrar , that three 
weeks were imployed in paſſing the Evoliſh troops 
over to Calais, which is a ſign that either they had 
but few tranſports, or a very great number of troops. 
i. 4 c. 5. Philip de Commines affirms, that no King of 
England cver led into France an army ſo numerous, 
But this is ſpeaking hyperbolically, or not exactly 
according to truth. It is certain, this army for 
number, was not comparable to that led by Ed- 
ward III into France a little before the treaty of 
Bretigny (1). However, it is not eaſy to know the 
preciſe number of the troops, ſince the hiſtorians 
only tell us how many were the cavalry, without 
commin. ever mentioning the infantry. But if we judge by 
Hall. the uſual proportion in thoſe days, when horſe were 
Stow. much more relied on than foot, this army was not 
ſo numerous as is pretended, ſince there were onl 
fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen thouſand 
mounted archers. Beſide, by Edward's treaty with 
the duke of Burgundy, he, was not obliged to fur- 
niſh more than ten thouſand men. In fine, it will 
be ſeen in the ſequel, that he made peace with 
Lewis without opening the campain, when he 
found he could not depend on the duke of Bur- 
gundy's afliſtance, which doubtleſs he would not 
have done, before he had rendered himſelf formida- 
ble by ſome exploit, had he been ſo ſuperior as he 
15 repreſented. 
He proclaims - On Edward's arrival at Calais, he ſent a herald 
war by a to Lewis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole 


— kingdom of France, and, in caſe of reſuſal, to 
bond. Proclaim war againſt him. Lewis, giving the 
Habington. herald private audience, told him, he was very well 


Lewis's an- informed that King Edward was not come of his 
ſwer, . own inclination to make war, but by the inſtigation 
of the duke of Burgundy, and conſtable de St. Pol, 
who, he might aſſure his maſter, would both de- 
and preſent to ceive him. Then, after aſking him ſome queſtions 
the herald. which gave the herald occaſion to ſay that, when he 
—_ made any offers of peace, he ſhould apply to the 
lords Howard and Stanley, he preſented him with 
three hundred crowns , and thirty ells of velvet 
to make him a robe. He, doubtleſs, expected 
not to reap great advantages from the herald by 
this liberality, ſince that perſon was unacquaintec| 
with his maſter's inward reſolutions ; but his mean- 
ing was to ſhew Edward's courtiers what they might 
expect from him for more important ſervices. I he 
herald failed not boaſting of his roger nor im- 
parting to lord Howard, who he! the chief place 
in the King's favor, what paſſed between King 
Lewis and himſelf. | ; 
Edward hears Mean while, Edward advancing into Picardy, 
ronews ofthe where he expected to meet the duke of Burgundy, 
undy. 
Fran? Surpriſed at fo ſeemingly ſtrange a procedure, he 
ſent to the duke, who was ſtill before Nuz, to 
know the reaſon. But before I proceed, it will be 
neceſſary to make ſome mention of the duke of 
Burgundy's affairs. | : 
State of the The duke was intent on the _y of Nuz, in 
duke of Bur- hopes of reducing that * and alſo Cologn, be- 
gundy's af. fore Edward's arrival in France. But the Emperor 


fairs. : ith an army four times as 
. approaching the ſiege with an army mes 
_ ſtrong as the duke's, without however offering him 


battle, the beſiegers were ſo haraſſed that the 
fiege, inſtead of advancing, was retarded : never- 
theleſs the duke, from a motive of vain-glory, 


found not ſo much as a fingle man from him. | 


717 
| obſticately continued it, to ſhew that the Emperor E p w. IV. 
with all his forces was not able to raiſe it. No- An? 1475. 
thing could be more advantageous to the King f= 


France, or more 8 to the duke's affairs, He is bent to 
than this unſea 


n onable obſtinacy : for, 1, It Purſus the 
hindered his joining the King of England. 2. In — 1 oy 
the mean time, Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria took Hall. x 
trom him the earldom of Ferette &, and the duke Commin. 
of Lorrain ravaged Luxemburgh. 3. As ſoon as 
this truce with France was expired, Lewis made 
himſelf maſter of Roye, Corbie, and Montdidier. 
At length, when it was too late, and he was 
within eight days of being maſter of the place, 
preſſed by Edward's inſtances, he agreed it ſhould 
be delivered to a legate, to be diſpoſed of accord- 5 
ing to the Pope's pleaſure. After raiſing the ſiege, He quits tlie 
the duke's army was fo little able to march, that, ſiege. 
inſtead of ſpeedily joining the Engliſh, it was put 
into ſummer quarters: which done, with a very 
{mall train, he went in perſon to make his excules He goes to 
to Edward. It was difficult for the King to digeſt Edward with- 
ſuch negligence in fo important an affair. He be- but troops. 
gan from that time to open his eyes, and perceive Hal“ 
he was ingaged in the war for the intereſt of others, tollingd:. 
whereas he had imagined it was for his own. . On 
the other hand, the duke of Burgundy's precaution, 
to admit only a few Engliſh at once into Peronne, 
confirmed the King's ſuſpicions. At laſt, he was 
quite undeceived by the behavior of conſtable de 
St. Pol, who commanded in St. Quentin. The x56 deere 
conſtable, who was one of rhe chiet promoters of by conſtable 
the war, becauſe he founded his greatneſs ſolely on de St. Pol. 
the diſſenſion between the King of France and the Commin. 
duke of Burgundy, had poſitively promiled .to 
deliver St. Quentin to the King of England. On 
this aſſurance, the duke of Burgundy would have 
conducted Edward into the place, that having ſo 
good a pledge in his hands, he might be patient : 
but, on their approach, they were fired upon from 
the town. At the fame time, a body of horſe 
fallying out, killed ſome Engliſh ſoldiers, who were 
molt eager to enter, expecting to be admitted with- 
out difficulty. Very probably, the duke of Bur- 
gundy was himſelf, on this occaſion, deceived by 
the conſtable; ſince it is not likely he ſhould de- 
ſignedly cauſe ſuch an affront to be put on a Prince 
whom he yet wanted, and who had him in his 
ower. He however did all he could to excuſe 
the conſtable, and feed the King's hopes: but 
finding Edward gave no credit to his words, but, He leaves 
on the contrary, bitterly reproached him, he- left Edward, 
him next day, under pretence of haſtening his 
troops : poſſibly, he was not without ſome appre- 
henſion that Edward might purſue his reſentment. 
Edward fecing himſelf thus deſerted by the duke who is greatly 
of Burgundy and the conſtable, and not hearing imbaraſſed. 
that the duke of Bretagne made any motion, or Mmmm. 
8 e „ Hollingſh. . 
there was any appearance of the inſurrections in Rlonſtielet. 
France he had been made to expect, found himſelf Stow. 
extremely imbaraſſed. In the mean time, a French 
priſoner, the only one taken ſince the Engliſh army's 
arrival, being releaſed by the King's order, the 
lords Howard and Stanley charged him to preſent 
their reſpects to the King his maſter. The priſo- 
ner diſcharging his commiſſion, Lewis began to 
think it was not without deſign that this compli- 
ment was made him, recollecting what the Engliſh 
herald told him concerning theſe lords. He per- 
ceived the court of England deſired to enter into 


treaty, but would not make the firſt advances. He, 1. is offers 4 


for his part, not being ſo ſcru ulous, reſolved to peace. 


— 


improve this fort of overture. But Philip de Com- Commis. 


—_—— FY — 


Ed d the third's army conſiſted of a hundred thouſand fighting men. 
. - ** bim a thouſand crowns more, in caſe matters were adjuſted. 


( 
$ Which he had mortgaged to him tor a hundred thouſand florins. Commin. I. 4. c. 2. 


— 


, : & 


— —— — — 
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ey 
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mines tays, he cauſed a certain perſon of ſmall Nor, | 


Ax' 1475. but of good ſexe, to be drefl:1 like a herald, and, 
n tully iuſtructing him, ſeat him to the Engliſh army, 


'The herald's 
ſpeech to 
Edward. 
Communes. 


Edward calls 
a council. 
Aug. 13. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XII. 


p. 14, 15. 


Conditions 
offered to 
the King of 
France. 


to demand a ſate- conduct for embaſſadors, and ad- 
dreſs himiſelf for that purpoſe to th: lor qs Howard 
and Stanley. The pretended herald being admit- 
ted into the King's pretence, told him, “ That he 
« was ordered by the King his miſt er to repreſent 
to him, that the war between their two kingdoms 
« could not but be deſtructive to both, and the 
« mutual trade of the two nations was on the con- 
« trary a manifeſt advantage, which ought to be 
« cheriſhed. Then, he excuſed the King his ma- 
« ſter's countenancing the earl of Warwick, aſſur- 
„ing, it was not out of ilEwill to Edward, but 
« on account of the duke of Burgundy, his irrecon- 
ce cileable enemy. He added, that the duke of 
« Burgundy's and the, conſtable's inſincerity was 
“ ſo evident, that it was needleſs to mention it, 
ce ſince he was very ſenſible of the effects. That 
de he was come in arms into a country where he 
« had neither caſtles, nor friends, and he left it to 
« him to judge, whether the conqueſt of France 
« was ſo eaſy as he had been made to believe: that 
« however the King his maſter, knowing that ſo 
great an armament could not be made without 
e vaſt expenſe, was very willing to make him 
e ſuch amends as he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatis- 
« fied : that therefore he demanded a ſafe- conduct 
« for embaſſadors, with a train of one hundred 
« horſe, that they might treat, in a proper place, 
<« with thoſe of England, concerning a firm and 
<« Jaſting peace between the two Kings and their 
„ ſubjects.” | 

In Edward's then ſituation, the King of France's 
propoſal was very acceptable, Accordingly, the 
herald was diſmiſſed with a preſent, and the requeſt- 
ed paſs, The ſame day, or the next, Edward cal- 
led a council, whereat were preſent all the nobles 
who had attended him in the army, in number 
eighteen. It was almoſt unanimouſly reſolved, that 
the lord Howard and three others ſhould confer 
with the King of France's embaſſadors, and a full 
power was given them to conclude a peace, on the 
following conditions; viz: 1. That Lewis ſhould, 
within fifteen days, pay King Edward the ſum ot 
leventy-five 8 crowns, and from ihence for- 


Cc 


ward fifty thouſand crowns annually, at two pay- 


Treaty of 
Amiens or 
Pequigny. 
P- 1. 


lation. 


ments, during the life of the two Kings. 2. Thu 
the King of France ſhould promiſe to marry his 
fon the Dauphin to the King's eldeſt or teconu 
daughter, and allow his daughter-in-law ſixty thou- 
ſand livres yearly. On theſe conditions, the em- 
baſſadors were impowered to promiſe, in the King's 
name, that he would return into England with nis 
troops, immediately after the receipt of the ſeventy- 
live thouſand crowns; and to conclude a treaty of 
amity and alliance between the two Kings, with 
promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt their rebellious 
ſubjects: and, laſtly, to ſign a truce for ſeven years. 
The plenipotentiaries of both Kings meeting 
near Amiens, at an almoſt equal diſtance from their 
reſpective armies, the treaty was concluded on the 
twenty-etghth or twenty-ninth of Auguſt, as Ed- 
ward deſired, without any conſiderable alteration. 
All matters being thus adjuſted, ſeparate writings 
were drawn on each particular article of the treaty. 
By the firſt, rhe two Kings promiſed to decide 
all their differences by arbitrators, namely, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the duke of Cla- 


' rence for the King of England, and for the King 


of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and count 
Danois. Moreover, Edward ingaged to quit the 
French territorics, on the receipt of the ſeventy- five 
thouſand crowns, without doing any damage; and 
to leave hoſtages for the pertormance of his ſtipu- 


The ſecond concerned the ſeven years truce, in Enw. IV 
which were included all the allies of both Kings, Ax' 1495, 
and expreſly the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne. 
if they ſo deſired. . | P. 17. 

The third contained a mutual ingagement of bro- p. 19. 
therly friendſhip between the two Kings, and ex- 
prels articles concerning the Dauphin's marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward. 

The fourth was in form of letters patent, where- p. 20. 
by Lewis promiſed to pay annually to Edward, 
during their faid reſpective lives, the ſum of fifty 
thouſand crowns, This the Engliſh authors call a 
tribute, tho* the letters patent expreſs not under 
what title or denomination this yearly penſion was 
to be paid. Some fay, it was limited to nine 
years: but no other limitation appears than the 
lives of the two Kings. 

Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe Queen Mar- P. 21. 
garet, for a ranſom of fifty thouſand crowns, which 
the King of France was to pay for her, within five 
years. We find, in Rymer's collection, that Mar- 
garet was accordingly releaſed, the begining of No- 
vember, this year, and Lewis XI punctually paid 
the ſum promiſed. 

The duke of Burgundy, having notice that the The duke of 
two Kings were upon treating, departed immedi- Burgundy 
ately from his army, to which he was returned, falls out with 
and made all poſſible haſte in expectation of pre- — 

. . omman. 
venting this blow; but found the truce was already Hall. 
ſigned. He fell upon Edward with bitter re- Hollingh. 
proaches z to which Edward returned a ſuitable an- ah 
ſwer; telling him, however: „He had taken care to a 
include him in the truce.” But the duke fiercely re- 
plied ; „He wanted not his mediation, and valued it 
e ſo little, that, if he treated for himſelf, it ſhould 
4 not be 'till three months after he had notice of his 
« arrival in England.” Thus paiting extremely in- 
ſenſed againſt each other, the duke withdrew to his 
own territories, Conſtable de St. Pol did whatever Commin. 
lay in his power to perſuade Edward to break the 


truce, offering to deliver St. Quentin, and lend him 
fifty thouſand crowns : but Edward was far from 


—— 


would procurc him agreeable diverſions with the la- 


renewing the war for his ſake, and truſting to his 
promiſes after having been ſo notoriouſly deceived. 

Before Edward's departure for England, it was Commin. 
thought proper that the two Kings ſhould have a 
conference, on Pequigny bridge, having between 
them a barrier. Lewis came firſt to the place, at- Coins of 
ended with cardinal de Bourbon and five other no- the two Kings 
bles. Edward arrived atterwards, accompanied at Pequigny. 
likewiſe wich a ſmall number of his nobility. When Commin. 
chey had mutually {worn to obſerve the late treaty, Hall. 
Lewis, inviing Edward to Paris, told him; „He _ 


dies of that city, anu it he chanced to be guilty of 
any venialities, cardinal de Bourbon ſhould be his 
“ CO. feſſor, whom he would not find over and above 
„ rigid.” After a few more ſuch railleries, Lewis 
made ſign to the lords who attended him to retire, 
and the Engliſh alſo did the like. The two Kings 
being alone, they diſcourſed together a conſiderable 
while; and it was afterwards known, that the con- 
ſtable, and the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
were the ſubject of their converſation. With re- 
gard to the conſtable, Edward would not at all be 
concerned. As for Burgundy, Lewis asking him, 
* What he ſhould do, if that Prince retuicd to be 
included in the truce? * Edward replied ; He 
might do as he pleaſed, if, after a ſecond otter, 
the duke ſhould refuſe.” But with regard to 
the duke of Bretagne, he plainly told him; That 
* he would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt ot his power, 
if attacked.” Lewis thought proper to inſiit no 
farther on that ſubject 3 and in fine they parted ex- 
tremely well fatisfied with each other. 


A aA 
To 


{ > f fuſed Ed - 
JAmiens, whither the lord Howard followed him as 3 viſe. 


'Fhe interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Lewis civilly 


hoſtage. Commin 
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E pw. IV. hoſtage. While L.cwis was waſhing his hands be- | 
Ax' 1475. fore ſupper, Howard whiſpered him in the ear, that 
he would undertake to perſuade the King his rhaſter 


to take a journey to Paris; to which Lewis re- 


duke would be glad of an 
his acknowledgment, 


under color of renewing. their truce. - 


y opportunity to evidence Epw. IV. 
he ſent embaſſadors to him, Ax' 
Very . few & 


1476. 


turned no aniwer. Howard preſently hinted the ſame 
thing at table, without the King's ſeeming to hear 

However he cauſed him afterwards to be 
told, that the war he was on the point of com- 
mencing againſt the duke of Burgundy not permit- 
ting him to go to Paris, he was very lorry he could 
not injoy the honor intended him by King Edward. 
Philip de Commines, on this occaſion, remarks, 
that Lewis dreaded nothing more than Edward's re- 
liſhing France, nor fo paſſionately wiſhed for any 
thing as he did for his retutn to England: He 


him. 


. 4. c. 10. 


He gives 


enfions to was under ſuch apprehenſion of Edward's repenting 
the Engliſh. his having concluded the truce, that he privately be- 
Commines. 


5 a 6 
difficulties occurred in this negociation. The duke Edward de- 
readily agreed to confirm the truce, tho' often vio- _—_— A 
lated on the part of the Engliſh. He even deſiſted mond of the 
trom his demand of fifty thouſand crc 


[ wns, ſor the duke of Bre- 
damages ſuſtained by his ſubjects. The King, on tagne: 

his ſide, quitted his demands on him for the arma. Mall. 
ment made in his favor. All things being thus jp". 


Hollingſh. 
on the terms of a perfect good underſtanding be- Hedingron. 


tween the two Princes, the embaſſadors acquaint- Argentre. 


ed the duke with the principal buſineſs of their em- Rym. Fed. 
baſſy. They told him, the King their matter was ol. XII. 


extremely deſirous intirely to extinguiſh the flames ® 57 
of the two factions which had raged ſo long in 


Commin. te their iſland. At length, all Lewis's fears va- 
Hall. Niſhed with the departure of the Engliſh, who | ©* 
Helling. went away, ſays a hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed | ** 

with the French gold and wine; adding, the pen- | ** 

ſions aſſigned to Edward's chief courtiers amounted |** 

to ſixteen thouſand crowns annually. | ES us 
The duke of The duke of Burgundy, not prevailing on him- 
Burgundy ſelf to ſollicit his being included in the truce made 
accepts a by Edward without his participation, ſtood out for 
= ſome time, and at laſt accepted a feparate truce 
3 offered him by Lewis. As for the conſtable, who 
Hollingſh, 


The conſta- 
ble beheaded. 
Commin. 


The reaſon of 


F.ward's 


protecting 
the duke of 


Bretagne. 


credit. The Engliſh army approaching Amiens, 
Lewis cauſed the gates to be kept open, and ſent 


for ſome to ſay, that, with a few cart- loads of wine, 


England; that the earl of Richmond, who was in 

Bretagne, being the only ſurvivor of the Lanca- 

ſtrian family, he intended to marry him to one of 

his daughters, in order to unite the two houſes : 

that therefore he deſired him to ſend him the carl, 

that he might give him marks of his favor, and 

thereby manifeſt to his whole kingdom his earneſt 

defire of procuring them a felicitous tranquillity. 

Ihe duke of Bretagne was a good Prince, who, The duke 

Judging of others by himſelf, and not believing Ed- Ses up the 

ward concealed ill deſigns under theſe appearances N ou 

of moderation, ordered the earl of Richmond's be- Hull g 

ing put into the hands of the embaffadors, to be Stow. 

conducted to England. Some however affirm, that Hollingſh. 

a large ſum of money, preſented to the duke by 

the Engliſh embaſſadors, rendered their inſtances 

more effectual. However this be, they departed 

with their prey, to imbark at St. Malo. But while 

they were on the road. one of the duke's counſellors 

repreſented to him; „ That, by this procedure, 

*« he would be eternally infamous; that beſide, he 

could not in conſcience ſurrender a Ptincc,, Who 
thought himſelf ſafe under his protection, to his 

moſt mortal enemy, who demanded him only to! 

deſtroy him,under the falſe pretence of honorably 

providing for him; that he would be accounta- 

ble to God for this action, whatever gloſs or color 

he might put on it in the eyes of men; and con- 

juxed him to conſider what honor, juſtice and 

religion required of him on this occaſion.” Whe- 

ther this remonſtrance had made the duke ſenſible 


of what he had not hitherto comprehend, or ſtung 
had deceived the three Princes, and been the prin- him with remorſe of what he had done, he in- 


cipal author of their diviſion, he in the end found | ſtantly diſpatched his favorite Peter Landais to St. 
himſelf abandoned by all, and obliged to retire into Malo, with orders to recover the carl of Richmond 
the duke of Burgundy's dominions, on the faith of | out of the hands of the embaſſadors, if they were i 
a ſafe· conduct: but notwithſtanding that ſecurity, | not yet imbarked. Landais arrived juſt as they m_ him 
the duke failed not delivering him to the King of | were entering the veſſel which was'to carry then _ 
France, who ordered his head to be ſtruck off. A | England. He immediately gave ptivate orders for wy 
notable leſſon for ſuch as labor to ſow diſcord | aiding the two priſoners to eſcape, while himſelf con- py, 
among, Princes ! | fered with the embaſſadors. The conference being 

Lewis would have greatly rejoiced had the duke of | ended, the two earls were found to have taken 
Bretagne been thus ſacrificed to him. But that Prince | ſanctuary in a church, from hence Landais Pre- 
had in his hands a pledge which extorted King Ed- tended they could not be removed. Thic 5 1 
ward's protection; otherwiſe he would have as lit- | dors complained of this fraud; but, after ſome fri; 
tle regarded him as he did the duke of Burgundy. | volous excuſes, he plainl told them, the ans his 

This was the earl of Richmond, who, tho” ab-] maſter, on ſecond thoughts, believed he cou 1 not 
ſent. occaſioned exceſſive uneaſineſs to the Engliſh | deliver the earl to the King without 2 * 
monarch. Had the duke of Bretagne ſuffered: that | ing his honor; that however, he wow pr * 
Prince, with the earl of Pembroke his uncle, to [guard him ſo carefully that Edward ſhould never 


ſtowed penſions on his principal counſellors, to induce 
them to keep him in the reſolution of obſerving it. 
Commines could ſpeak of theſe things with cer- 
tainty, ſince he was then in Lewis's ſervice and con- 
fidence. He adds raoreover, that the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, who was againſt the truce, waiting on King 
Lewis, was received with extraordinary reſpect, 
and that the King forgot nothing. to gain to his in- 
tereft fuch of Edward's courtiers as were in any 


orders to the public inns to entertain, at free coſt, 
all the Engliſh who ſhould repair thither. More- 
over, he ſent to the King a preſent of three hun- 
dred waggon-loads of wine, for the uſe of his army; 
fo deſirous was he to gain the hearts of the Engliſh, 
for fear ſome one of them ſhould make Edward 
ſenſible of his error. This preſent gave occaſion 


he had found means to ſend the Engliſh packing 


ſcape, they might in time have revived the Lan- 
elcape, they and thereby perhaps expoſed Ed- 
ward to the hazard of a thirteenth battle to main- 


caſtrian party, 


receive any damage. The embaſſadors, finding 
themſelves the weakeſt, were forced to be content 
with this promiſe, which in ſome 


2 mitigat· 
Nm. Fed. n . : - the true rea- | ed theit concern at being ſo baffled. hus, by 4 
Vol. . Ou 2 e the es of — fort of miracle, the earl of Richmond efcaped the 
pm - 1 a e — preſſed him ſe- danger to which he was expoſed, providence hav- 
. 1 deſert that Prince, that, on the eon- ing preſerved him, om this occaſion, in order to | 
trarv. he would defend him to the utmoſt of his | place him one day on the Engliſh throne, . 2 * 
— | The reſt of the year 1476 affords nothing re- 2 
An' 1476 Fo This open demonſtration of ſriendſhip for the | markable concerning the affairs of England, except 4 


Ne 47. Vol. I. 


duke of Bretagne inducing Edward to imagine the 


a negociation to renew the alliance with Denmark 3 Vol. XII. p. 
9 A the 25327429, 39- 


Morat. 


8 


E nw, IV. the death of the archbiſhop of York at Guiſnes, 
An? 1476. where he was prifoner, and ſome other inconſide- 
WIRD rible events. But it will be neceſſary to touch on 
thoſe of the duke of Burgundy, which became of 
very great importance both to England and France. 


Affairs of That Prince had accepted the truce offered by 
2 Lewis, not ſo much thro? dread of his arms, as 


from a deſire to carry war into Germany. He 
8 885 wanted to be revenged on the duke of Lorrain, the 
Swiſſers, and the duke of Auſtria 3 but this would 
have been impoſſible, had the war with France 
continued. In October 1475, preſently after ſign- 
ing the truce with Lewis XI, he attacked the duke 
of Lorrain, and ſubdued his whole duchy, without 
meeting much reſiſtance, except at Nanci, which 
indured a two-months ſiege. Lorrain being con- 
quered, he formed a project to humble the Swiſſers, 
who had preſumed to declare againſt him, while he 
was imployed in the ſiege of Nuz. He uſcd for 
pretence the injury they had done to Jacques de Sa- 
voy count de Romont, in ſeizing his territories, 
The Swiſſers, who made yet no great figure in Eu- 
rope, ſeeing the ſtorm ready to break upon them, 
ſubmiſſively ſued for peace; but the duke was in- 
exorable. Wherefore, leaving Lorrain, in March 
1476, he paſſed thro* Burgundy, and threw him- 
ſelf into the country of Vaux, where he took three 
or four towns. Then, he laid ſiege to Granſon, 
where were ſeven or eight hundred Swiſſers deter- 
mined on making a ſtout defenſe. The town havirg 
at length capitulated, the duke broke the articles, 
and maſſacread the whole gariſon. Mean while, a 
body of Swiſſers was advancing to relieve the be- 
His defeat at ſieged; but came too late. The duke, contrary to 
Granſon. the opinion of his council, reſolved to meet this bo- 
dy, which was {till in the narrow paſſes of the moun- 
tains. To that erd, he detached a hundred mounted 
archers to ſecurea certain paſs, and preſently af.er he 
marched himſelf to ſupport them. Theſe archers 
meeting the Swiſſers iſſuing from between the moun- 
tains, haſtily retreated towards the body which was 
marching behind : whereupon the duke's army, 
imagining their cavalry repulſed by the enemy, 
were ſeized with a panic, and took to flight, with- 
| out the duke's being able to rally them. He loſt 
only ſeven men at arms, but all his baggage became 
a prey to the enemy. 
His ſecond Far from being diſcouraged at this ill ſucceſs, he 
more conſide · aſſembled his ſcattered troops, and ſoon reduced 
rable deſeat at them to a poſture for action. About fifteen days 
after he took the field, and laid ſiege to Morat, a 
ſmall town not far from Bern. Mean time, the 
Swiſſers receiving 1 from ſome neighboring 
Princes, marched to fight him thirty thouſand ſtrong. 
The battle was fought three weeks after the rout of 
Granſon, and the duke was intircly defeated, loſing 
eight thouſand of his tollowers. 
His concen This terrible blow ſo affected the duke, that he 
thereat. ſickened with mere grief. Philip de Commines affirms 
that he even became ſomewhat diſordered in his 
ſenſes. He remained ſix weeks at a town named La 
Riviere, where he kept himſelf as it were recluſe, 
and none durſt utter a word of conſolation. In the 
interim, ſeveral Princes, who before were his friends, 
declared againſt him. Then the duke of Lor- 
. rain, perceiving it to be a favorable opportunity, 
appeared before Nanci, and carried it by compoſition, 
without the duke of Burgundy's moving to its re- 
lief. At length, when it was too late, and the 
town ſurrendered, the duke of Burgundy approach- 
ed, and, his enemy being retired, untdertook the 
ſiege, where he met with difficulties which made him 
loſe much time, and proved the occaſion of his ruin. 


Commin. 


2 Wo. 


— 
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While this paſſed, the duke of Lorram drew toge- ED w. IV. 
ther forces from all quarters, Lewis XI ſupplying Ax' 1477. 
him with money for their ſubſiſtence. When he 
thought himſelt ſufficiently ſtrong, he approached — Cefeat 
Nanci, and incamped at St. Nicholas, expecting the fore 1 
effect of his correſpondence in the enemy's army, Commin. 
with Campobache, a Neapolitan captain, in whom 
the duke of Burgundy intirely confided. The city 
being reduced to extremity, the duke of Lor- 
rain advanced to join battle. Then Campobache 
ſuddenly deſerted his patron with about two hun- 
dred Jances, and went over to the enemy. He lett 
in the army fourteen men whom he had bribed, 
who were to alarm the troops during the fight, and 
kill the duke of Burgundy, if they found oppor- 
tunity. The battle was fought on the fifth of 
January 1477, the duke of Burgundy's army being 
routed, and himſelf flain, in the forty-ſixth year 
of his age. He had reigned nine years and a halt, 
amidſt continual troubles, imployed ſome times in 
defending himſelf againſt the open or ſecret attacks 
of Lewis XI, other whiles, in ex:curing projects 
beyond his ſtrength, which argued more ambition 
and temerity than prudence and conduct. 

The duke of Burgundy's death made a great al- Alterations 
teration, not only 1n the affairs of the Netherlands, cauſed by the 
bur allo in thoſe of the neighboring Princes. Nay, duke of Bu: 
it may be ſaid to be the firſt and principal ſource death. 
of moſt of the commotions wherewith Europe hass 
ever ſince been agitated. That Prince left only a 
daughter, named Maria, heireſs to his extenſive 
dominions, and whom he had in ſome mea- 
ſure promiſed to Maximilian of Auſtria, the Em- 
peror Frederic's ſon, This Princeſs, aged nine- Lewis ftrips 
teen, ſaw herſelf not only forſaken by all the late his daughter 


duke her father's friends, but moreover expoſed a 1 
i * pO of her domi- 
prey to Lewis XI, who immediately deprived her nions. 


of Burgundy, with the towns on the Somme, and Commin. 


even formed a project to diſpoſſeſs her of all the Mezerai. 
reſt of her inheritance. In this preſſing neceſſity, 

her only refuge was aſſiſtance from the King of 
Englard, whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe Lewis's 

growth of Power. But Edward's council being Commin. 
bribed and corrupted by the King of France's libe- RES 
rality, all Maria could obtain trom that quarter 

was only empty wiſhes for her proſperity, * com- 

pliments of very little or rather no ſignificancy.. . . 
To complete her misfortune, the young Princeſs al- 9 
ſo found herſelf expoſed to the tyranny of the Gan- by the Gan- 
tois who, ſeizing her perſon, removed all her coun- tois. 
ſellors, beheaded two, and gave her a new council Commines. 
compoſed abſolutely of their creatures. 

Mean time, they began to think of this Prin- Several 
ceſs's marriage, Some were for her eſpouſing the * 
Dauphin of France. But Lewis, having already enter- 
ed into ingagements witk Edward, durſt not diſ- 
oblige him at ſuch a juncture. Others would have 
her married to the duke of Gueldres; and ſome to 
a German Prince. She herſelf was almoſt the ſole 
perſon not conſulted about the choice of a conſort 
tor her. Mean while Lewis purſued his conqueſts. py 2 
In May 1477, the Emperor Frederic ſending em- ag 
baſſadors to Gaunt, to renew the treaty concerning 2 
the marriage of his ſon Maxamilian with Princcts 
Maria, the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, her 
mother-in-law, requeſted her brother Edward to diſ- 
patch into Flanders an embaſſy to aſſiſt her in that 
affair. Edward conſented, but would not promiſe to Edward re- 


Commines. 


aid Maria againſt the King of France, notwithſtand- fuſes to ald 


ing he was thereto earneſtly preſſed by the Flemings _ 
and the duke of Bretagne. On the contrary, he Ib. p. 4;. 


| at Amiens, till a year after the demiſe of one of the 


agreed to prolong the ſeven- years truce concluded 


— _ — 9 — 


The King of Sicily, duke of Milan, ducheſi of Savoy, dc. Commines, 1. 5. c. 2. 


— ll. ER. — 
— — IS 


two 


rannized over 


poſed for her. 
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ED w. IV. two Kings. Thus Edward acted directly contrary 
Av' 1477. to the intereſts of England, in ſuffering the ad- 
wWr— vancement of France, and the ruin of the houſe of 
| Burgundy. Three principal reaſons prevented him 
Hisreaſonsfor from quarreling with France. The firſt, that being 
king ts grown corpulent and heavy, he was no longer able 
Clamin. to undelgo the fatigues of war, The ſecond, be- 
cauſe all his chief counſellors were penſioners to 
France. The third, that having promiſed his 
daughter Elizabeth to the Dauphin, he was loth to 
take any ſtep which might obſtruct the marriage. 
Mean while, Lewis was exceſſively ſedulous to kec 
him in theſe diſpoſitions, by punctually prying him 
the fifiy thouſand crowns, and the annual penſion 

of ten thouſand for Queen Margaret's ranſom. 
Thus Maria of Burgundy finding herſelf aban- 
doned by all whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, 
had no other refuge than to marry Priace Maxi- 
milian ; not that ſhe could thence expect any very 
material aſſiſtance. The nuptials being celebrated 
in July, Lewis XI, out of regard to the Emperor, 
granted the new duke of Burgundy a truce for a 
year, and reſtored him ſome towns in Haynault 
which he had ſeized. Shortly after, he received 
embaſſadors from England, who were come to ſettle 
the agreed on arb'tration, concerning the differences 
between the two crowns : but he had then other 
affairs which hindered his thinking of this, and 

obliged him to defer it to a properer ſeaſon, 

1 he begining of the year 1478 was very quiet, 


Maria eſpou- 
ſes Maximi- 
lian of Auſt ria. 
Lewis grants 
him a truce. 
Commin. 


Ax' 1478. 


Death of the with reſpect to the general afiairs I have been ſpeak- 


duke of Cla- i g of, But at the ſame time, ſome things paſſed 
Tence. at the cout of England, which wholly ingroſſed 


nar the public's attention : I mean the duke of Cla- 
Habington. Tencc's tragical cataſtrophe, which neccſſarily calls 
Hollingm. for a few moments notice. This Prince was 


haughty and ambitious, not very moderate in his 
pallions, inconſtant of temper, taking no care to 
diſguiſe his ſentiments; in a word, of a genius 
ſomewhat contracted. While the King his brother 
continued ſingle, he could not but entertain hopes 
of one day aſcending the throre, tho' there was 
very little likelihood of Edwaru's always remaining 
in a ſtate of celibacy. The Kiog's marriage de- 
ſtroying theſe hopes, he was diſpleaſed with the 
 Kirg himſclf, and eſpecially with the Queen and 
her family. As he took not the leaſt care to con- 
ceal his diſcontent, he drew on himſelf the averſion 
of the Queen, and her creatures, who failed not 
doing hin ill offices: inſomuch that Edward began 
to negl:& him, and very little heeded procuring 
him any of thoſe advantages which a King may 
eaſily do for his brothers. Ihe duke fo reſented 
this contempt, that he ſcrupled not joining with 
the earl of Warwick, to dethrone his own brother. 
He repented afterwards, and his repentance, as 
hath been ſeen, proved Edward's preſervation, 
He was in hopes a reward would inſtantly follow fo 
ſignal a ſervice, recollecting only what he had done 
for the King, without reflecting on the danger to 
which he had expoſed him. But Edward, pre- 
Judiced againſt him, on the contrary thought that 
a bare pardon of the injury was a ſufficient re- 
compence for the ſervice he had received. Theſe 
ſentiments were inſtilled into him by his Queen, 
who having loſt her father the earl of Rivers during 
the rebellion, could not forbear looking on the au- 
thors thereof as objects of her vengeance. On the 
other hand, the duke of Gloceſter, to the utmoſt 
of his power, privately ſowed diſſenſion between 
his brothers. He was a Prince rather more than 
leſs ambitious than the duke of Clarence, but withal 


of a very different character, proceeding to his ends E p w. IV. 
by deep and artful contrivances, which rendered his An' 1478, 
ways imperceptible. He always thought befor 
| he ſaid, whereas the duke of Clarence ruined 
himſelf by too freely diſcovering his ſentiments, 
It was difficult for two brothers ſo different in 
humor to love each other : but in their diſcord 
the duke of Clarence uſed no ceremony with his 
brother, while Gloceſter ſtrove never to give him 
publicly any advantage. Mean while, he gave 
him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoidable as the 


U 
| 


p | came from a hand unſuſpected. All the hiſtorians 


| agree, that from this time the duke of Gloceſter 
thought of ſecuring the crown after Edward's 
death, and therefore the duke of Clarence could 
not but very much incommode him. This was how- 
cver an undertaking the execution whereof ſeemed 
extremely difficult, ſince both his elder brothers had 
iſſue. But his ambition made him think it not 
umpracticable, if he proceeded gradually. The firſt - 

ſtep was to rid himſelf of the duke of Clarence; 

to forward which he ſtrove to blacken him in the 

King's opinion, and to make him conſidered by 

Edward as a ſecret enemy who was privately labor- 

ing to ſupplant his children. To this deſign the 

duke of Clarence's raſh and inconſiderate expreſſions 

proved ſubſervient. On the other hand, the Queen, 

who had much influence over her royal conſort, rated 

not to corroborate his ſuſpicions, 

Matters ſtanding thus, the King, as he was Stow. 
hunting in a park belongi:g to Thomas Bardet*, Habington, 
the duke of Clarence's great privado, chanced to kill 
a white buck, in which that gentleman much 
delighted. Burdet was ſo greatly concerned for the 
death of his favorite buck, that in the firſt tranſports 
of his paſſion he, with a great oath, wiſhed the 
horns in the belly of him who killed it: that ſufficed 
to have him arraigned for high-treaſon, condemned, 
and within two days exgcute d. Some ſay, his im- 
precation concerned only the perle wao adviſed 
the King to hurt in tis park, However this was, 
doubtlcis the deſign of thoſe who ſo hotly preſeted 
that unfortunate gentleman was to induce the duke 
of Clarence to expoſe himſelſ by ſau e oi wnerity, 
of which his inconſiderate, impetuous and hanghty 
diſpoſition afforded great aſſurance. Accordi gly 
the duke, who was then in Ireland, being retur ed 
to court, talked very loftily to the King concern- 
ing his ſaid friend's murder, and bitterly complained 
of his diſregard for a brother to whom lie owed 
his reſtoration to the throne : in ſhort, he was ſo 
far tranſported, that he threatened revenge. Neither 
was this all. After leaving Edward, he farcher 
let flip ſome no leſs imprudent expreſſions, 1..timat- 
ing the King to be ſpurious, and conſequently 
had no right to the crown. Nothing being more 
agreeable to his enemies wiſhes than to ſce him pre- 
cipitate himſelt into their ſnare, they ſo exaſperated 
Edward againſt him that he determined on his ruin. 
For that purpoſe, he held a council, intirely con- 
ſiſting of the duke of Clarence's adverſaries, where 
it was refolved to apprehend him, accuſe him of 
high-treaſon, and bring the accuſation before the 
parliament then aſſembled. All thls was imme- 
diately executed, that the Duke might not have 
leiſure to repent and beg the King's pardon: for had 
he been allowed time to recollect himſelf, and im- 
plore the King's mercy, his raſh expreſſions mult 
have been =. only as the effect of a ſudden 
paſſion, which deſerved not the rigorous puniſhment 
- wtended him. His affair being brought before the 
| parliament +, he was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, 


pou A. 


Stow, p. 430. 


1 
2 
* * 


* Of Arrow in Warwickſhire. Stow, P. 430. 
+ The parliament laſt mentioned, which met 


: 2 16. 
enemies were in to take him off, and the general indig 


Dugdale's opinion, That the duke was not conde mned and attainted in 


nation of the people again 


=—— Whoever obſerves, what hurry the duke's 
&t Edward as a fratricide, mult be of fir William 
nt till after his death. Baron. Vol. II. p. 164. 

, vader 


Stow, p. 450. 


arliame 
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I. b W. IV. under the following articles.“ 1. That, by his ſe- 


A' 1478 


cions which are to ſerve hereafter to ruin his own 


He is ſuffoca- 
ted in a butt 


of Malmley. 
Hall. 


His iflue. 
Sandford. 
Hall. 


Edward cre- 


ates his eldeſt Edward, his eldeſt ſon, Prince of Wales, and his 
lon Prince of ſecond fon Richard, duke of York. The rejoicings 


Wales, and 


his youngeſt . 


duke of York. 
Sandford. 


. Gitious diſcourſes, he had indeavored to draw on 
de King his ſubjects hatred, by accuſing him of 


&« having taken away Burdet's life unjuſtly. II. That 
« he had corrupted ſome of his domeſtics and 
e others, to ſpread abroad thoſe falſe reports. 
&« III. That he had ſaid, the King made uſe of 
c necromancy to dive into futurity. IV. That he 
„ had taxed the King with poiſoning innocent 
« perſons, whom he thought he could not legally 
« deſtroy. V. That he had affirmed, the King 
« was not ſon of the duke of York, but of an 
« adulterer admitted by the ducheſs their mother 
<« to her bed. VI. That, thence infering the crown 
« was devolved to him, he had diſcovered his 
« deſign to ſeize it, by exacting from many per- 
<« ſons oaths of fidelity to him and his heirs, with- 
out any exception of their allegiance to the 
„King. VII. That he had accuſed the King of 
<« practiſing magic to take away his life, by 
e cauſing him to conſume away like a taper. 
« VIII. That, finally, he had manifeſted his 
deſign to dethrone the King, in procuring an 
& authentic copy of an act of parliament paſſed 
during the earl of Warwick's uſurpation, where- 
& by the crown was adjudged to him, after the 
& demiſe of Henry VI, and his iſſue-male.“ 

All the hiſtorians agree, it would have been very 
difficult to prove all thele articles of impeachment, 
had not the King declared himſelf a party, and 
the Queen and duke of Gloceſtcr acted underhand to 
have him found guilty. Howloever it was, he was 
ſenteneed to death: but there is in this ſentence a 
very remarkable circumſtance. One of the chief 
reaſons of his condemnation was, his affirming the 
King not to be the duke of York's ſon; and that 
very matter ſerved afterwards for foundation to the 
duke of Gloceſter to mount the throne in prejudice 
of Edward's children. Herein muſt be admired 
human blindneſs and divine juſtice. Edward 
makes uſe of a falſe accuſation to take away 
his brother's life, and thereby gives occaſion to ſuſpi- 


children. The duke of Clarence being condemned, 
all the tavor he could obtain of King Edward was, 
to chuſe the manner of his death. To avoid ap- 
pearing on a ſcaffold, he defired * to be drowned in 
a butt of Malmſey +. He left one ſon, named Ed- 
ward, who, from his maternal grandfather & inhe- 
rited the title of earl of Warwick, and a daughter 
named Margaret, who was counteſs of Saliſhury. 
As the duke of Clarence's death raiſed in the | 
kingdom a general indignation and murmuring 
againſt King Edward, me pretended to ſtifle it, by: 
expoſing his corpſe in St. Paul's church, and giving 
out he died of immoderate grief: but this artifice 

was not ſufficient to amuſe the people, who too 

plainly ſaw, in the condemnation of that prince, 

the terrible effects of his enemy's malice || 

About three months before, the King had created 


at court on this occaſion expreſſed not ſo much the 
joy of the favorites for the two Princes promotion, 
as their ſatistaction to ſee their project of the duke 
of Clarence's ruin fo near accompliſhed. Edward 


brother was the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of his Epw. Iv 
own ſons: had the duke of Clarence lived, the Ay* 14 g 
duke of Gloceſter would never have thought of 8 
ſacrifiſing them to his ambition, as he did not very 

long after. 

Shortly after the duke of Clarence's cataſtrophe, Rym. Pod. 
the term taken by Lewis XI and Edward to decide Vol. XII. p. 
their differences by arbitration was farther prolonged, 52, 61. 
and the duke of Gloceſter appointed by Edward one 
of the arbitrators, in the room of the duke of 
Clarence, 

While theſe matters were tranſacting in England, 
the truce between Lewis and Maximilian beim ex- — 43 3 
pired, Maximilian entered Burgundy, and with Edward. 
great facility recovered diverſe places, by reaſon P. 67, 86. 
of the peoples affection to the houſe of Burgundy, 

Probably, he would then have poſſeſſed himſelf of 
both Burgundies, had he received from the Em- 
eror his father a ſupply anſwerable to his occaſions. 

his Lewis extremely apprehended ; and, as he 

knew it to be Edward's intereſt to join forces with 
Maximilian, he forgot nothing to divert him from p. 86. 
ſo doing. In July, this year, he ſent a full power 
to prolong the truce, till a hundred years after the 
deceaſe of one of the reſpective Kings, and oblige 
him to the payment of the annual penſion of fitty 
thouſand crowns, ſo long as the truce ſhould indure. 
Moreover the embaſſador was impowered, to pro- 
long, for three years, the term agreed on to decide 
the difterences by arbitrators, and to promiſe for 
Lewis and his ſucceſſors to do the like every third 
year till all diſputes ſhould be adjuſted. The em- 
baſſador being arrived at London, Edward ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with him, and at 
length the treaty was concluded, as propoſed by 
Lewis, tho' not till February the fifteenth, 1479. 

What ſomewhat retarded this negociation, was Lewis fhik 
Edward's deſire to ſecure firſt his daughter Eliza- of the Dau- 
beth's marriage with the Dauphin. To that end, phin's mar- 
he ſent two embaſſadors into France, with power Lage with Eli. 
to perform the ceremony of affiancing : but Lewis 2 8 
apparently found ſome excuſe to deter it, Mean Hall Say 
while, he made the ſecond payment of ten thouſand 
crowns for Queen Margaret's ranſom. 

Thus Edward, contrary to his own and the His offer to 
nation's intereſts, ſuffered himſelf to be managed by Edward. 

the King of France, or rather by his own miniſters, Hall. 
whom that Prince had corrupted. Lewis, not con- — 
tent with diverting him, by his intrigues, from aſſiſt- 3 h 
ing the duchels of Burgundy, ſent him alſo a pro- 2 
poſal to divide between them that Princeſs's domini- * 

ons, offering him for his part Flanders and Brabant. 

Edward cloſed with the propoſal, but on this con- 

dition; that, in exchange for the towns conquered 

in Flanders, Lewis ſhould give him others in 

Picardy, and particularly Boulogne **. But Lewis 

was too apprehenſive of the neighborhood of the 
Engliſn to accept that condition. If he propoſed 

to him the conqueſt of Flanders, it was only to 

ingage him in a war with Maximilian and Maria, 

for tear he ſhould one time or other repent his de- 

ſert ing them. | 

But Edward was far from ſuch a thought. In- Ay” x 479. 
ſtead of meditating war, he wholly abandoned him- Edward be- 
ſelf to his pleaſures, with intention effeminately to comes flothful 


foreſaw not that his unjuſt combination againſt his 


paſs the reſidue of his days in a ſlothful inactivity, and <ffemi- 
Mean while, theſe pleaſures, which he ſo —_— — 


* 
Sd. 


That it was done at his own deſire, ſeems to be a miſtake. 


Hall, fol. 239, and Hollingſhead, p. 1550, fay, he was privily 


drowned in a butt of Malmſey, on March 11, or rather February 18. See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. 55 164. 
+ King Edward ſeems afterwards to have regreted his death; inſomuch, that when any one ſued to him for the pardon of a2 
condemned malefactor, he would break out into theſe words : Oh, unfortunate brother, for whoſe life not one creature would 


make interceſſion!” Hall, fol. 239. 
$ Richard Nevil earl of Warwick. 


His Body was buried at Tewkſbury in Gloceſterſhire, by that of his ducheſs, Iſabella, daughter and coheir of Richard Nevil, 
the great earl of Warwick. She being pregnant, died alittle before, and, as ſome reported, of poiſon. Sandford, p. 438. Cotton's 


Abridg. p. 703. 


** Monltreville and Abbeville. Commines, I. 6. c. 7. Hall, fol. 241. 
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E p w. IV. purſued, were to him abundantly more expenſive 
Ax' 1479. than the heavieſt war: and therefore, his coffers 
| being empty, he uſed diverſe illegal means to ex- 
He 3 tort money from his ſubjects. The moſt terrible of 
Hal. * all was that of cauſing the rich to be accuſed of 
ow high treaſon, in order to confiſcate their eſtates, or 
Hollingſh. exact large ſums for their pardon. In the mean 
time, he with ſeveral Princes continued negociations 
tending to ſecure him the continuance of tn 
he lo paſſionately loved. 
Negociation The firſt of theſe negociations was with the King 
= Pen- of Denmark, the former {tipulation's not having 
Rym. Feed. been well obſerved on either ſide. At laſt, that 
Vol. XII. p. Prince ſending embaſſadots to London, the alliance 
100. was confirmed and renewed, and a congreſs ap- 
pointed, at Hamburgh, to decide all their differen- 
ces. One of the conditions of the treaty was, that 
the Engliſh ſhould not ſet foot in Iſeland, without 
| a paſs-port from the King of Denmark. 
Treaty be- Two days after the concluſion of this treaty, the 
and E 4 ag French embaſſador and King Edward's commiſſi- 
p. 97, 101. Oners ſigned that mentioned above, whereby 
p. 103. Lewis XI promiſed, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to 
pay the King of England annually fifty thouſand 
crowns, as well during the two Kings lives, 
as a hundred years after, to commence at the ſur- 
vivor's deceaſe. Next day was alſo ſigned an- 
other treaty, prolonging the truce, friendſhip and 
good underſtanding between the two Kings during 
their lite, and between their ſucceſſors, for the ſpace 
of one hundred years, with promiſe of mutual 
aſſiſtance againſt their rebellious ſubjects. The 
other articles were; That if one of the two Princes 
was driven out of his kingdom, the other ſhould 
be obliged to receive him, and aſſiſt him with all 
his forces : that they ſhould make no alliance with- 
out a reciprocal concurrence : that the King of 
France ſhould ratify this treaty, and cauſe it to be 
confirmed and ratified by the ſtates ; and that 
Edward ſhould likewiſe procure the parliament's 
approbation : laſtly ; that the Dauphin's marriage 
with Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould be accompliſhed, 
according to the agreement at Amiens, and this 
new treaty not be derogatory to the former. It 
does not appear that Lewis XI ever ratified this 
treaty, which probably was made only to amule 
Edward. Lewis knew, he was bound to nothing 
without a formal ratification, which doubtlets he 
reſolved not to grant, tho' the treaty contained 
only ſuch articles as were propoſed by himlclt. 
This was one of Lewis's artifices, againſt which 
it 1s very difficult to be prepared, With Princes 
of this character, the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure way 
would be never to enter into a negociation, 
Project of a As Lewis amuſed Edward with the marriage of 
— Elizabeth to the Dauphin, Maximilian uled the 
of Auſtria * fame means to gain him to his intereſts, Tho 
and Edward's Philip his ſon was but a year old, he offered Ed- 
daughterAnn, ward to marry him to Ann his third daughter. 
* Edward accepted the offer, and while the marriage 
articles were ſettling, the two Princes ſent each 
other letters patent, promiſing not to marry their 
children without a mutual conſent, during the ſpace 
of three years. 
and of his About the ſame time, Edward had thoughts of 


— ing hi mer, Catherine, to John 
therine, with mary ing his fourth daughter, Catherine, to John, 


at repoſe 


the Infante of Infante of Caſtile and Aragon, ſon of King Fer- 


Spain. p. 110. dinand and Iſabella of Caſtile. Nay, it appears, 
in Rymer's collection, that embaſſadors were ſent 
into Spain to haſten the treaty, which however 
came to nothing. . . 

Lewis duly Mean while, Lewis duly paid the penſion of 

pays the pen- fifty thouſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral ac- 

— 6. qudittances in the faid collection of public acts. 

p #5: 65 We find there likewiſe that, in March 1480, he 

p. 112, compleated the Payment of Margaret's ranſom. 

Lewis readily performed all the articles of the 
Vol. I. 


treaty of Amiens, except the Dauphin's marriage, Ew. IV. 
tor which he {til found ſome treſh excuſe, tho' he An? 1479. 
ſul perſiſted in his promiſe to fulfil that ingage- r. 
ment. Edward, ſurpriſed at all thele delays, called He amules 
an extraordinary council, where it was relolved to 18 


n , Hall. 
fend embaſſadors to Lewis, peremptorily to demand Stow. 


performance of his promiſe and ratification of the Hollingſh. 
late treaty concluded at London, Lord I loward who tends 


and Thomas Langton, treaſurer of the church of him enibaſffa. 


Exeter, were choſen for this embaſſy. Howard, K = Feed 
who was one of Edwards confidents, was, ac- Vot. XII. p. 
cording to all appearance, the chit of thole who 113. 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by the King of 

France's bounties. | | 

Mean time, Lewis was not a little imbaraſſed. Lewis con- 
He had given his word for the marriage, and even ſn } * 
bound himſelf by a treaty, tho” he had never any Hol 28 
thoughts of accompliſhing it. On the other hand, 
his embaſſadors at London hai ſigned another 
treaty on the foot propoſe] by himſclt, and yet he 
was reſolved not to ratify it. His ſole aim had 
been to amuſe Edward, tor tear of his joining with , 
the archduke. To free himſelf from theſe diffi- He ſtirs up 
culties, he reſolved to diſſemble and continue to 2 of 
promile compleating the marriage, while, by cm- — 3 
baſſadors ſent into Scotland, he tried to perfaade Hall. 

James III to break the truce with England, This Stow... 
negociation ſucceeded to his wiſh. King James Hollingh. 
ſuffered himſelt to be governed by three favorites, 

raiſed from the duſt, without adviſing with any one 

peer of his realm. The King of France found no 

great difficulty in corrupting thoſe venal wretches, 

who promiſed to induce their maſter to break the 

truce with the Engliſh : and in effect, ſoon after, 

James made preparations which plainly diſcovered 

his deſign. Edward ſurpriſed at the approaching 

rupture between the King of Scotland and him, | 
readily gueſſed the author. He however diffenibled Rym. Fad. 
his refentment, and only ordered an army to be Vol. XII. p. 
raiſed, the command whereof he reſolved to give 15 

to his brother the duke of Gloceſtef. Then it Edward be- 
was that he began to open his eyes and perceive the Pius to open 
inſincerity of Lewis, who, ever ſince Burgundy's his _ 85 
death, had amuſed him with falſe promiſes. Mean © * 
while, tho? he had loſt all the favorable opportu- 

nities, he turned his thoughts, tho* too late, n 
revenge. This appears in ſeveral pieces of Rymer's AN* 1480. 
collection, all dated the year 1480, before the Scots 

had actually broke the truce. „„ 

Firſt; he ſ-nt emhaſſadors to Caſtile, to make Embaſſy to 
reparation for certain outrages committed by the * 
Engliſh, during the earl of Warwick's adminiftra- P. 5 
tion, contrary to the alliance between Caſtile and 
England. When a Prince offers of himſelf to re- 
pair the damages his ſubje&s have done to ancther 
nation, there 1s reaſon to preſume it 1s with a view 
to ſome other defign, Edward's aim was to ingage 
the King of Caſtile to make war upon France, or 
at leaſt, to obſtruct his aſſiſting Lewis. SE TE 

Secondly ; he ratified the treaty concluded by his Treaty with' 
embaſſadors, at Hamburgh, with the King of Denmark. 
Denmark. = | | 2 . 

Thirdly; he confirmed his treaty of alliance with Edward pro- 
the late duke of Burgundy, and promiſed to ſend miſes to aid 


Maximilian and Maria an aid of fix thouſand men, * | 
_ to the treaty. The archduke promifed on p. 126, 12 


| p. 120," 127. 
is part to pay him fifty thouſand crowns yearly, in 


caſe the King of France diſcontinued his penſion, 
and a war inſued on that account. 


Laſtly; the marriage of Philip, count de Charo- He concludes, 


lois; ſon of Maximilian and Maria, with Ann te arr e 

daughter of Edward was concluded, with promiſe ws f * 2 

on both ſides to cauſe it to be conſummated as ſoon jp. 

as the parties were of age. By this treaty Edward p. 126, 134, 

gave with his daughter a hundred thouſand crowns : 138. 

but, by a' ſubſequent treaty, the dower was ſet 

againſt the yearly penſion of fifty thouſand we 
9 B to 
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LW. IV. to be paid by the archduke inſtead of the King of 
AN? 1480. France, and they mutually forgave each other. 

; By another treaty, Edward promiſed to uſe his 
"rg ideavor to procure Maximilian a truce with the 
4 mY OE i 1 : &- 6 wv) q o 4 a, 20 
gainſt Lewis, King of France; to oſſer himſelf arbitrator be 


if he is not tween Lewis and him; to try to be received as ſuch 
choſen um- and, if Lewis refuſed, ingaged to declare againſt 
Pire. him. This proceeding was not very fair, but pro- 
. 133. bably he judged himſelf not obliged to act with 
more ſincerity than Lewis had done. f 
Embaſſy to Edward, having thus ſettled his matters with 
France. Maximilian and Maria, ſent again embaſſadors to 
P. 135 


France, to preſs the marriage of his daughter Eli- 
zabeth with the Dauphin. If Lewis had complied, 
very probably he would not have ſcrupled relin- 
A fleet to aid quiſhing the archduke : but Lewis, according to 
Maximilian. cyſtom, uſing ſome lame excuſe, he equiped a fleet, 
5 and gave the command to John Middleton, to go 
to the aſſiſtance of his new allies. 

An' 1481, Mean time, the King of Scotland continued his 
The King of Preparations wich intention to break with England. 
Scotland pre- But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this war ſo 
parcs for war. little expected by Edward, it will be proper briefly 
Ig to relate what paſſed then in Scotland, with the ſi- 
Hollinghed. tuation of the aflairs of that kingdom. 


Affairs of James III, who came to the crown at ſeven years 
Scotland. of age, being out of his minority, had ſuffered 
Buchanan. hFjq1clf to be ſo corrupted by flatterers, that he 
James op- —mMave his will the ſole rule of his actions, With- 
prefſes his out entering on a needleſs detail of the outrages 
ſubj.cts. he committed upon his ſubjects, it will ſuffice to ſay 
He gives him. jm a word he was deemed a real tyrant, He had 
{elt up to his 2 | : x . 

"yawn: oy three miniſters or favorites, men of baſe deſcent, 


who governed him abſolutely, and whoſe ſole view 
was to render him independent of the laws, that 
they themſelves might, in his name, rule deſpo- 
puts one bro}. tically. The King had two brothers, namely, 
ther to death, Alexander duke of Albany, and John, The latter, 
and impriſons ſfe. King lomewuat too freely of the King his bro- 
another. ther's conduct, was thrown into priſon, and there 
put to death by having his veins opened. As the 
tavorites were apprehenſive leſt Alexander ſhould 


revenge his death, they perſuaded the King to con- 
fine him: in a caſtle, 


Edward pre- At this juncture it was that James, hated by his 
_ his people, and particularly by the nobility, undertook 


without the leaſt pretence to break the truce with 
England, Edward was vexed to ſce the approaches 
of a rupture which would divert him from the war 
with France, to which he was much more inclined. 
Rym. Fad. Mean while, not to neglect all neceſſary precautions, 
Vol. XII. p. he gave orders for defenſe of the borders, and at 
139, 140. the lame time committed to certain natives of Ire- 
land the care of making an alliance in his name 
with the carl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, to give his 
enemy a diverſion from that quarter. 
ames enters In June 1481, the Scots made an irruption into 
8 and the frontiers before Edward's army was ready. 


carries of They carried away ſome booty, and that was all 
ſome booty. thele mighty preparations came to. Edward made 
Edward . 
3 no haſte to ſend an army againſt Scotland, as well 
more * [= ph 8 g 
of France becauſe he ſtill hoped to end this affair amicably, as 
than Scot= becauſe he knew King James's circumſtances to be 
land. ſuch that he could nor do him much hurt. His 
h grand deſign was to be revenged on Lewis XI: for 
tho* that Prince, with his uſual diſſimulation, till 
pur him in hopes he would perform his promiſe 
with reſpect to the marriage, and tho? he punctual- 
ly paid twenty-five thouſand crowns every fix 
months, Edward plainly perceived he intended not 
to ſtand to his word with regard to the firſt article, 
Proje of and that a rupture was unavoidable, with 
marriage be- For this reaſon he renewed his alliance with the 
tween the duke of Bretagne, and concluded the marriage of 
* of the Prince of Wales his ſon and Ann eldeſt daugh- 
ales, and po : 
Ann of Bre. ter of that duke, or, in caſe ſhe died before con- | troo 
tagne. ſummation, with Iſabella her younger ſiſter, on 
Ib. p. 142. | 


theſe conditions: That if there ſhould be ſeveral ED w. IV. 
ſons, the ſecond, or next heir of the crown of Eng- An* 14:1: 
land, ſhould be duke of Bretagne, and reſide in ! 
the country ; that if the duke ſhould hereafter have 

a ſon born in wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe her to 

ſome one of Edward's daughters who was moſt 

ſuitable to his age; that if Edward had not a daugh- 

ter to give him, the duke ſhould not . marry his 

ſon without the King's conſent. Laſtly, it was 

agreed bet ixt them; That if the King of France 

made war upon the duke of Bretagne, Edward 

ſhould ſend the duke three thouſand men at his own 

charge. The duke promiſed the like in caſe of a 

war between England and France. 

In the begining of the year 1482, Edward re- Ax' 1482. 
newed his alliance with Portugal. Shortly after, Alliance with 
he ſent embaſſadors to Caſtile, to conclude the Portugal, 
marriage of his daughter Catherine with the Infante: Þ: 745: 


but that affair ſucceeded not to his wiſh. All theſe 3 
treaties, theſe renewings of alliances, theſe projects riage. 
of marriages evidenced that Edward was bent on a 
war with France. 

While Edward was intent on every thing condu- The duke of 
cive to the good ſucceſs of his undertaking, Alexan- Albany ef- 
der duke of Albany, the Scotiſh King's brother, Peu 


eſcaped from priſon, and came by ſea into England — 
to implore Edward's protection. 


Beſide the gene- Rym. Fad. 
their King, Alexander had very particular ones. 54: 
The duke his brother's murder, and his own im- 
priſonment violently inclined him to ſeek means 
to be revenged, and doubtleſs ambition contributed 
not a little towards inflaming his paſſion. The 
Engliſh and Scotiſh hiſtorians have limited his de- 
fire of revenge to ſome general views of reclaiming 
the King his brother, and procuring to himſelf the 
reſtitution of his eſtate : but Rymer's collection of 
public acts furniſhes authentic proofs, that Alexan- 
der's deſign was to be poſſeſſed of the throne. We Treaty of the 
find there his treaty with Edward, wherein he aſ, duke of Al. 
ſumes the title of King of Scotland, and promiſes _ _ 
to do homage for that kingdom to the crown of _ 4 
England. He ingages moreover to break the an- p. 156. 
cient alliance of France with Scotland, and make 
one with Edward againſt Lewis XI; to deliver 
Berwick to England, and marry Cecily, Edward's 
daughter, affianced to Prince James his nephew, in 
caſe a divorce could be procured : that if he could 
not ſucceed, he would ingage not to marry his ſon 
to any other than a Princeſs of the blood-royal of 
England. Edward obliges himſelf on his part, to 
aſſilt him with all his power to take poſſeſſion of 
the throne of Scotland. This treaty being ſigned, The duke of 
Edward ſent an army againſt Scotland, under com- Glocei.cr 
mand of his brother the duke of Gloceſter, whom 1 
the duke of Albany would accompany, but how- Ts. ; 
ever without aſſuming a regal title. Probably, this 4 
treaty was a ſecret known to few perſons. At the 
ſame time, Edward gave the command of a fleet 
to Robert Ratcliff, to act againſt Scotland. The and takes 
duke of Gloceſter, advancir g to the borders ct Berwick. 
both kingdoms, took the town of | Berwick, and Hall. 
being unwilling to loſe time in beſieging the caſtle, Nellingen 
left Ic inveſted and marched directly for Edinburg. g 

While the duke of Gloceſter was advancing at Troubles in 
the head of his army, King James, who had wan- Scotland. 
tonly undertaken this war without concerting mea- 1 
ſures to proſecute it vigorouſly, was greatly imba- — 00 
raſſed. The only means he had to reſiſt the Eng- 
liſh was to aſſemble the nobility; but he durſt not 
attempt it, knowing how much they were diſpleaſed 

im and his, miniſters. He was however 

obliged either to determine on that, on on caſting 
himſelf on the mercy of the Engliſh. The lords 
being therefore ſummoned, they came with their 
ps to Lauther, where they were exp<Cted by the 
King. But to what ſtreights ſoever that Prince was 
reduced, 


ral reaſons which all the Scots had to complain of Vol. XII. p. 
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Ew. IV. reduced, he altered not his conduct. His three fa- 
Ax? 1482, vorites were his ſole council, and ſcarce any darec 
co approach him except themſelves or their crea- 
tures. The nobles, highly reſenting this deport- 
ment, reſolved to imbrace fo fair an opportunity to 
be 114] of thoſe who thus abuſed and impoſed on 
their ſovereign. Alter conſulting together how 
they ſhould proceed, ſome of them, well-attend- 
ed, came to the King's apartment, and carrying 
away the three favorites who had ſheltered them: 
ſelves in his chamber, brought them to the army, 
where they lad them inftantly hanged. James, in 
exceſſive terror, dreading alſo ſome attempt upon 
his life, promiſed to reform his conduct for the fu- 
ture 3 but a few days after, retired to the caſtle 
of Edinburg. Thus, the army being without a 
head, immediately diſbanded, and the nobles wich- 
drew to their reſpective homes. 
The dulce of The duke of Gloceſter, informed of this diſor- 
Gloceſter poſ- der, haſtened his march to Edinburg, and entered 
ſeſſes himſelf the city without oppoſition. He would have con- 
of Edinburg. fered with the King, but there was not even a poſ 


5 King 8 a ther he executed this deſign, tho? there is, in Ry. Rym. Fa. 

-- _ ſibility of gettiag him acquainted with the propo-| mer's collection, a af-conduct for him and a 3 Vol. XIL, 

Stow. ſal. This obſtinacy of not even hearing what he] ſand attendants. Howſoever it be, his diſſimulation P: 170. 

Hollingh. had to ſay, obliged the duke of Gloceſter to pub-| was not very laſting. He reſumed his former He attempts 
liſh, by ſound of trumpet, throughout Flimburg, | courſe of lite, as well as his enmity to his brother, to deſtroy lis 
that if, before September, the King of Scotland] and reſolved to diſpatch him. This deſign was brother, who 
did not obſerve the treaties made with the King off kept fo private that when the duke was toll of hp ONT 
England, he would, with fire and ſword, aſſured- I he had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a fiſhing- * 
ly deſolate the whole kingdom. King James's in-] boat, and, with a few friends, eſcape to the caſtle 
gagements were chiefly to keep the truce, and re. of Dunbar. From thence he ſent into England the Ax' 1483, 
turn the money received for the dower of Princeſs earl of Angus and ſome others to renew with Ed- He renews 
Cecily, affianced to the Prince his fon. To this| ward the treaty made in the preceding year, and his treaty 
the duke of Gloceſter added, that he ſhould recal| which the intervening agreement had rendered fruit- ** * 
the duke of Albany and reſtore him to his eſtate and leſs. This treaty was confirmed February 11. 1483, . 
honors. James, equally unable to reſiſt his ene- with additional articles: but Edward's death, wllich 
mies and to perform his ingagements, made no an-| happened preſently after, prevented the execution. 

The nebility wer. Mean while, the nobles being aſſembled at} Mean while the duke of Albany having, purſuant Buchanan. 

ſend deputies Hadington, ſent deputies to the duke of Gloceſter,] to the treaty, delivered the fortreſs of Dunbar to His unſortu- 

to him. to acquaint him : That 1t was their earneſt deſire] the Engliſh, and ſeeing no appearance of being re- nate death 

Hall. the intended match ſhould be accompliſhed ; and] lieved, retired to France, where he was unkappily B: : —_— 

Stow. that neither they nor the ſtates were to be blam- killed with the ſplinter of a lance, at a tournament, 145 y 

Hollingh. ed that the truce was not punctually obſerved.| by the duke of Orleans, who was afterwards King 
The duke of Gloceſter replied ; That the match} of France by the name of Lewis XII. | 
being projected only to maintain a good under-| The war with Scotland being ended, Edward The ill po- 
ſtanding between the two nations, and King James| turned all his thoughts to the war he deſigned to flure of Ed-. 
having inconſiderately violated it without any pro- carry into France: but he was far from being in ſo 2 1 
vocation, he was not certain whether the King| favorable circumſtances to take revenge on Lewis —— = 
his brother had any farther deſire of having the] XI, as before the rupture with Scotland, Maria, qeceale. 4 
faid alliance proſecuted : that however he had or-] duchels of Burgundy, being killed by a fall from Mezerai. 
ders to receive the ſums which had been diſburfed| her hor fee in March 1481, the archduke her ſpouſe P. Danicl. 
in part of the Princeſs's dower : that as for the] had ſo lictle authority among the Flemings, that he 
truce, it would poſitively be obſerved by England,] was forced to fuiter his children by that Princeſs to | 
provided the King his brother was put in poſſeſſi- remain in the hands of the Gantois. Then Lewis The Dau: 
on of the caſtle of Berwick, or at leaſt the Scots] XI, uſing all his policy to inſpire the Flemings with phin's mar- 
would promiſe not to give the beſieged any af-| a dread of the houſe of Auſtria's power, managed riage with 
ſiſtance. ſo dexterouſly with the Gantois, that he obtained 1 

5 A h . . min. 

The duke of Matters ſtanding thus, the duke of Albany de- their conſent to give Margaret, daughter of their Hall. 

Albany pro- manded of the Scotiſh lords a ſafe- conduct and, ob- deceafed ducheſs, with the carldoms of Artols, P. Daniel. 

cures a paci- taining it, went and confered with them. In the Burgundy, Maconnois, Auxerre and Charolois, to Hollingſh. 

_ 4, conference it was agreed, that the duke of Albany] his fon the Dauphin. This treaty was made with 

Vol. XII. ſhould be regent of Scotland: that the citizens of that ſecrecy that Edward had no notice of it; ſo 

p. 160, 168. Edinburg ſhould be obliged to pay the King off that Lewis ſtill continued to amuſe the Engliſh em- 

Hall. England the money received by James, in caſe the] baſſadors, even after all was concluded anſwerably 

Hollingſh projected marriage took not effect: laſtly, that the] to his deſires, The firſt notice they had of all this, 


of Gloceſter. | 
ſecurity, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the bi- 
ſhop of ancello 
of Argyle, promiſed to procure him a general am- 


caſtle of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to the duke 
For the duke of Albany's private 


Dunkeld, the high chancellor, and the ear] 


be included in the pardon. 
made, the duke of Albany, 

i ul} mcet 
with too many obſtacles, relinquiſhed his project ot 
placing himſelf on the throne. On the other hand. 
the duke of Gloceſter marched and paſſed ſome 
days at Newcaſtle, 'till the King his brother ſhould 
acquaint him with his pleaſure concerning his daugh- 
"The duke of Albany thu 

e duke o any thus finding himſelf maſter James beine 

of the Kingdom, re-eſtabliſhed the King his bro- mtg 
ther in his priſtine dignity, reſerving to himſelf on- ſembles his 
ly his own eſtate, and the glory of his generoſity. 8 
James pleaſed, as may be ſuppoſed at being thus Hall. - 
quitted with barely the fright he had been in, 
made ſhew ar firſt of being fully diſpoſed to deport 
himſelf quite otherwiſe than he hal done hitherto, 
Not long after, he determined on going to Amiens 
to viſit the relicts of St. John, or perhaps to take 
new meaſures with Lewis XI: but I know not whe- 


was the arrival of the young D.uphineſs,” two years 
old, who was brought to Paris in April 1482. 
The nuptials were ſolemniſed in July. This was 
certainly a very great ſubject of complaint, as be- 
ing a moſt outrageous inſult offered King Edward, 


neſty for all crimes whatever, even for attempting | who cauſed the Princeſs his daughter to be ſtiled 


to dethrone the King; 
his whole eſtate. 


and to ſwear alE:giance to him. 


rightfal ſovereign, hit 
S 8 his treaty with 


This gives occaſion to preſume, 


Edward was known in Scotland, or the duke| Princes term reaſons of ſtate. 


and to make reſtitution ot 
Oa the other hand, the duke pro- 
miſed to acknowledge the King his brother for his 


madam the Dwphineſs. He ſeemingly forgot the 
affront he himſelf had put upon Lewis with regard 
to his own marriage, or perhaps fancied love might 
ſufficiently excuſe him; but Lewis believed him 
ſelf no leſs excuſed by politics, and what ſovereign 
Howloever it be, 

award, 


Hall. 


| thought proper to diſcover it, that this clauſe might E p w. IV. 
This agreement being Ax? 1482. 


either out of pure ge- ü 
neroſity, or becauſe he ſuſr ected he 4 1 
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Ep w. IV. Edward, foaming with reſentment and indignation, : 


An' 1483. 


—— 


Fd ward deter- 
mines on ven- 


geance, tho! 


at a bad junc- 


ture. 
Argentre. 
Biondi. 


He however 
prepares for 
war. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſn. 


Death of Ed- 
ward IV. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


1. 6. c. 9. 
Hall. 


* 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


bent his whole thoughts on revenging the injury: 
but it was too late; the opportunities he had neg- 
lected were loſt beyond recovery. He could no 
longer rely on the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who 
had ſo glaringly evidenced their attachment to the 
intereſts of France. The duke of Bretagne was 
ſeized with a melancholy which rendered him inca- 
pable of any conſiderable undertaking. The Kin 
of Scotland had no reaſon to be pleaſed, and all 
Edward could expect from his alliance with the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal was, that they would 
not aſſiſt Lewis: wherefore, in order to be reveng- 
ed, Edward muſt, like Henry V, attack France 
with the forces of England alone. But France was 
very far from being in the ſame circumſtances as 
when Henry V commenced his war. However, 
notwithſtanding rhe improbability of ſucceeding in 
ſuch an undertaking, Edward was thereon deter- 
mined : and, to that intent, he aſſembled all the 
lords who were at court or near London, and, in a 
moſt pathetic harangue, repreſented to them what 
great reaſon the Engliſh nation in general, and him- 
ſelf in particular, had, to reſent the grievous at- 
fronts put upon him by the King of France. He 
forgot not diſplaying the title the Kings of Eng- 
land had to the Gallic crown: that was the 
main article whereby he deſigned to move the ſpi- 
rits of the Engliſh. In ſhort, he added whatever 
he thought capable to convince them not only of 
the neceſſity of the war with France, but alſo of 
the poſſibility of ſuccels. Much rhetoric is never 
required to induce the Engliſh to a war with France. 
T he whole body of nobility unanimouſly declared, 
they thought the war juſt and neceſſary, and aſſured 
the King of their readineſs to ſerve him with their 
lives and fortunes. The report being ſpread 
throughout the realm, that a war with France was 
reſolved, extraordinary joy appeared in peoples 
countenances, as if they had heard of ſome impor- 
tant victory. 

But while preparations were making for this war, 
Edward was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe, which 
convinced him of the vanity of his projects. When 
he found his diſſolution approaching, he beheld 
with a very different eye from what he had hitherto 
done whatever had formerly ingroſſed his thoughts; 
and it is pretended that he gave tokens of a ſincere 
repentance : but in the laſt moments, the great 
ſearcher of hearts alone can perfectly judge of the 
ſentiments expreſſed by the tongue. Edward died 
the ninth of April, in the forty ſecond year of his 
age, after a reign of twenty-two years and one 
month. The occaſion of his death 1s variouſly re- 
lated. Some accuſe his brother the duke of Gloceſter 
of having poiſoned him : but as this accuſation is 
not grounded on any one proof, it ought not to be 
too lightly credited. Philip de Commines pretends 
that Edward died with mere vexation at being ſo 


.. amuſed and impoſed on by Lewis XI: but what he 
ſays is to be conſidered only as a bare conjecture, 


and the rather as Edward was convinced, two years 
before, of Lewis's infincerity. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that he died of a ſurfeit, as being fre- 
quently accuſtomed to indeavor to divert his cares by 
great exceſſes in feaſting. 


Character of I have hitherto treated only of Edward IV's 


Edward IV. 
More. 
Habington. 


moſt ſhining actions, by reaſon of their connexion 
with the public affairs. It will be neceſſary now to 
advance ſomewhat concerning his perſon, in a brief 
deſcription of his good and bad qualities, as well 
internal as external. But firſt, I cannot forbear 
once more remarking, that a reader ought to be on 
his guard, with reſpect to the hiſtorians who treat 
of this Prince, as well as of his brother Richard III. 


The greateſt part wrote when the throne was filled 


with Princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, who were 


Kings of the York family commended. Thoſe 
who wrote ſince, when the civil wars were forgot, 
tranſcribed what they found in theſe firſt hiſtorians, 
and often exhibited for real fact what was only the 
effect of the N or policy of the preceding 
writers. As for my ſelf, hs have no intereſt to 


g | blacken this Prince's reputation, 1 have indeavored 


to avoid that exceſs, 'without concealing however 
either his failings or ill qualities. 

When Edward aſcended the throne, he was, as 
to perſon, one of the fineſt and moft complete men 
in England, and perhaps in Europe. This is uni- 
verſally acknowledged. His noble mein, his free 
and eaſy air, with his affable carriage prepoſſeſſed at 
firſt all perſons in his favor. Theſe qualifications, 
joined to his natural intrepidity, gained him among 
the people an eſteem and affection extremely ſer- 
viceable to him in many circumſtances of has life. 
Philip de Commines affirms, that he owed his re- 
eſtabliſhment to the inclination the principal Lon- 
Jon dames had for him. But that would not have 
been of any great importance to him, had he not 
alſo gained the affection of their huſbands, and in- 
deed of almoſt all the Engliſh in general. If he 
had not depended on the peoples love and cordiality, 
he would never have ventured to attempt recovering 
the throne with only two thouſand men, and of 
thoſe the majority foreigners. 


iſpoſition to avarice, as from a neceſſity to ſupply 
the immoderate expenſes into which he was thrown: 
by his too eager purſuit of pleaſure. Tho? he had 
a great extent of wit, and a ſolid judgment, he 
however failed not being guilty of ſeveral very 
great errors. The firſt was, when he ſuffered him- 
elf to be ſurpriſed by the earl of Warwick: but 
that fault was in a great meaſure repaired by the 
promptneſs and dexterity wherewith he freed him- 
ſelf from the archbiſhop of York. The ſecond 
was, his confiding in traitors whom he could not 
but know were penſioners to France. The third, 
his ſuffering himſelf to be ſo long amuſed by 
Lewis XI, who was univerſally exclaimed againſt 
for his inſincerity. Moſt hiſtorians have extremely 
aggravated this error, as being ignorant that,, from 
the year 1480, he began to take meaſures to make 
war upon Lewis, as appears in what has been cited 
from Rymer's collection. Two other errors are 
alſo aſcribed to him, which may be more eaſily 
excuſed, The firſt is, his breaking off the war 
with France, for a trifling ſum of money, at a 
juncture when he might have flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of ſucceſs. But if the circumſtances of 
this aftair be duly examined, it will readily appear 
that, being forſaken by the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne his allies, it would have been no {ſmall 
temerity for him, with only his own proper forces, 
to have purſued the execution of fo great an enter- 
priſe wherein, according to all appearances, he 
could not have come off with much honor. Another 
error laid to his charge is, his not joining with the 
heireſs of Burgundy to obſtruct the King of France's 
progreſs. That I acknowledge to have been really 
a great fault: nevertheleſs, it may be conſiderably 
extenuated by the examples of diverſe Princes, 
eminent for their abilities, who have proceeded in 
the like manner on like occaſions. Uncertain of 
the events, Princes often imagine they ſhall be 
great gainers by ſetting their neighbors at variance, 
in hopes of their weakening each other : but the 
ſucceſs ſometimes happens not to anſwer their ex- 
pectations. It is certain, if Maria of Burgundy,. 
and afterwards the archduke her huſband, had more 


vigorouſly reſiſted the attacks. of Lewis XI, no- 
thing, 


Book XIII. 


extremely jealous of their rights, and would not Ep w. I 
willingly have ſuffered them to be attacked, or the An? 


For ſome time, he Faults aſeri. 
was exceſſively liberal; but at length he became bed to Ed. 


— the reverſe, not ſo much thro? any natural Ward. 
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| Book XIII. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND | 


Ep w. IV. thing was more capable to render Edward the 
An? 1483. arbiter of Europe than the mutual weakening of 
== theſe two powers. By this conduct it was that he] I 
made himſelf courted by the King of France, and 


27 


Inſtances of 
his cruelty. 


His breach of 


faith. 


His inconti« 


nence. 
More. 


Hall. 
Stow. 


may be faid to have been one continued ſcene of 


the holieſt in the world, for ſhe was always in 


however only two natural children, both by Eliza- 
beth Lucy (to whom he is faid to have been con- 
tracted before his marriage) Arthur, ſur-named 


the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he was always in 
condition to make the balance incline to one ſide. 
Poſſibly, he hoped it would be always the fame ; 
but he had to deal with a Prince ſubtiler and more 
artful than himſelf. | 

Theſe were properly political miſtakes, which 
are often conſidered as faults merely on account of 
the events, which are not in human power. But the 
crimes werewith Edward is molt juſtly charged are 
his cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The firſt 
appears in the great number of Princes and noble- 
men whom, having taken priſoners of war in the 
field, he cauſed to make their exit on ſcaffolds. 
If ever there was room to exerciſe clemency in 
caſe of rebellion, it was at that fatal time, when it 
was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, and ſo diffi- 
cult to chuſe the juſteſt ſide between the two 
houſes then contending for the crown : and yet, 
we find not that Edward had ever any regard to 
that conſideration. The death of the Prince of 
Wales, fon of Henry VI, murdered almoſt in his 
preſence ; and that of Henry himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing his innocence, may perhaps be in ſome meaſure 
juſtified, by thoſe who think nothing unlawful 
when a throne is in queſtion ; but they will never 
be excuſed by thoſe who have any tincture of re- 
ligion. As for the death of the duke of Clarence, 
I am not certain whether it can poſſibly be any way 


extemted, if it be true, as there is no ſmall ap- 


pearance, that he was innocent. | 
Edward's breach of faith was viſible in the unjuſt 
executions of lord Wells and his brother-in-law, 
after drawing them out of ſanctuary by a ſate-con- 
duct; in that of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, 
whoſe crime he had pardoned z and laſtly, in his 


oath at York, taken even with intention to break | 
it. All theſe actions are of the number of thoſe 
which can he excuſed only by pleading reaſons of 
ſtate ; weak excuſe in things where honor and re- 
ligion arc concerned. 


As for Edward's incontinency, his whole life 
ſenſuality. He had many concubines, but three 
particularly, of whom he faid, „ One was the 
% merrieſt, the other the wittieſt, and the third 


&« 4 church, but when he ſent for her.” He had 


d 'FEL . 
\ k & 
* * 
1 ns 
* 4 * 
* 
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Plantagenet *, created viſcount Line by Henry Ep w. IV. 


VIII, and Elizabeth, wife of ſir T 


homas Lumley. Ax“, 148. 

1 ſay nothing x Edward's religion, 4 2 
ns mention it only 1 ing his dens Hall. 

Naka, y in relating his death-bed =_ - 


What is moſt ſurpriſing in the life his 1 
Prince, is his good ' wha. which Foo bath = — " 
almoſt miraculous. He was raiſed to the throne 
after the loſs of two battles, the firſt by the duke 

his father, the other by the earl of Warwick, then 

devoted to the York. family. The head of the 

father was ſtill on York wall when the ſon was pro- 

claimed at London. Edwa ſcaped, as it were 

by miracle, out of his confin&nent at Middlcham. 

He was reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt received 

into London at his return from Holland, before 

he was conqueror, and while his fortune yet de- 

pended on the deciſion of a battle which the carl 

of Warlick was ready to give him. In a word, 

he was ever victorious in all the battles where he 

was preſent. of” 
Elizabeth, his Queen, brought him a numerous His fur. 
iſſue ; viz: three Princes, and eight Princeſſes, 

of whom one fon and two daughters died in their 

infancy. We ſhall ſee reſently the fate of his 

eldeſt Son and ſucceſſor Edward, and Richard duke 

of York, the younger brother. | 

Elizabeth, the eldeſt of his daughters, was pro- 

miſed in marriage to the Dauphin, ſon of Lewis 

XI, afterwards King of France by the name of 
Charles VIII: in proceſs of time, ſhe eſpouſed 

Henry VII, King of Engiand, 

Cecily, who was affianced to the Prince of 
Scotland, eſpouſed the lord viſcount Wells, and, 

after his deceaſe, another whoſe name I know not 

ſhe died iſſueleſs. | | 

Ann was contracted to Philip, fon of Maximi- 

lian of Auſtria and Burgundy: but that marriage 

not tak ing effect, ſhe eſpouſed Thomas Howard, 

duke of Norfolk, hy whom ſhe had two ſons, 

who died without iſſue. 

Bridget was a nun. 2 

Mary, who was promiſed to the King of Den- 


* 


mark, died at Greenwich before her mariage was 


ſolemniſed. . 

Catherine, whom the King her father would have 
matched with the Infante of Spain, was married to 
William Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, by whom 
ſhe had a fon, created marquis of Exeter in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

It muſt be remarked, that in the Engliſh hiſto- 
ries there 1s a continual Anachroniſm of a year, 
and ſometimes of two, trom 1474, to the end of 


this reign. 


av. a. 5 


ah 
— 


—— 


9 From whoſe ſecond daughter, Frances Plantagenet, who married Thomas Monk, eſquire, was lineally deſcended George 
Monk late duke of Albemarle. See Sandford. p. 449, 450. 
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EDWARD V, the ſeventeenth King of ExnGLanD ſinee 


2 = 


the ConQuUEsT. 


his eldeſt ſon, aged between twelve and 


ſovereign of England, hiſtorians have made no Ax' 1483. 


E p w v O the demiſe of Edward IV, the Prince | ſhort interval, he was generally acknowledged for E DW. V. 


AN' 1483. 


' thirteen, was proclaimed King, by the ſcruple to rank him among the Kings, The whole 


name 5 is Pri ject of this reign conſiſts only of the means-uſed 
E — Of Edward V. The reign of this Prince was | ſubject o ign . 
— ſhort and Iframe 3 if the Ss months and twelve] by the duke of Gloceſter to diſpoſſeſs the young 


April g. 


days ſpace of time wherein he bore the title of 


ing his nephew, and place himſelf in the throne: 


ich holly imployed in intrigu- | but before I enter on the detail of thoſe baſe prac- 
3 * 5 3 him of hs _ even bars tiſes, it will be neceſſary to give ſome account of 
he liad ſolemnly received it, is not rather to be the poſture the court of England was in before the 


deemed an inter- regnum. However as, during that death of Edward Iv. 


| Vol. J. 


9.0 Elizabeth 
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E pW. V. Elizabeth Woodville, who from a ſubject was | The Queen having thus op:nly declared againſt Ep w. v. 

Ax' 1483. become Queen, by her marriage with Edward held the ancient families, it is eaſy to conceive that they An? 1 483. 

- tte firſt rank at court, as well by the privileges | were not much her admirers. Accordingly ſhe took d 

State of the common to all Queens, as by her own peculiar cre- | all poſſible care to prevent ſuch of the nobility as ſhe The Kin 

_ dit. From the very day of her nuptials, ſhe had | liked not, from having the King's ear. Mean while, 8 

ceaſe, acquired over the King a no ſmall influence, and | it was not in her power to expel from the court three More. oF 
which ſhe preſerved while he lived. Her birth by | Lords of the ancient nobility whom the King loved, Heads of the 
her father's ſide was not very conſiderable : but her | becauſe they had done him ſignal ſervices. Theſe old nobility, 

mother, who had been the famous duke of Bedford's | were Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, Wil- 

conſort, was of the houſe of Luxemburgh, illuſ- | liam Haſtings, and Thomas Stanley. 


trious for the Princes, Kings, and Emperors it had | The firſt, who was of a very ancient family, The duke of 
jven to . Conſidering therefore Queen | had moreover the advantage of being deſcended Buckingham, 


Aizabeth as "derive from thence, it is not at all | from a daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock duke of 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould be indowed with a capacious foul, | Gloceſter, ſeventh ſon of Edward III, and of 


and deem herſelf as worthy of bearing command as | poſſeſſing the office of high-conſtable. | 
the nobleſt peers of England. Mean while, as her | Lord Haſtings || was high - chamberlain. The Lord Ha- 


ſtation of Queen- conſort gave her no right to inter- King had a fingular affection for him, becauſe of ftings. 
poſe in public affairs, ſhe artfully aſſumed it by her | his conſtant lo 


s 5 alty, of which he had given proofs 
aſcendant over the King. Notwithſtanding King | in the time oF 


his adverſity, particularly when he 
Edward was frequently falſe to her bed, ſhe bore it | was forced to fly into Holland. This nobleman was 
with exemplary patience, without ever giving any 


| extremely attached to the King's perſon, but loved 
ſigns of the unealineſs thoſe injuries might occaſion. | not the Queen; if he paid her any refpect it was 


Edward charmed to find himſelf at liberty to pur- | with reluctance, and merely thro' complaiſance to 
ſue his inclinations, without danger of continual re- | the King his maſter. 


proaches, repaid this her moderation with all man-] Lord Stanley **, of an ancient family, was in Lord 
ner of obliging condeſcenſions, which Eliza- 


5 l the ſame diſpoſitions. He was devoted to the King Stanley. 

beth well knew how to improve. The advance- | without making much court to the Queen. 
ment of her father ſir Richard Woodville to the dig- 8 f 3 
nity of earl of Rivers, and the marriage of her bro- The King's concubines held likewiſe a conſider- jane Shore 
ther with the richeſt heireſs of the kingdom, were able rank at court, by reaſon of their influence over K. Edward's 
the firſt proots ſhe gave of her power and intereſt. him. There were three eſpecially, of whom Jane miſtrebs. 
After that, Edward heaped honors and richcs upon Shore alone was concerned in the events of this new More. 
this family, even to the eßkring to marry his Queen's red. She was a London citizen's wite, whom 

Rym. Fad. brother Anthony to the King of Scotland's * ſiſter, Edward had debauched, and taken from her huf- 

Vol. XI. p. as appears in Rymer's collection. When the Prince band. She was ſurpriſingly beautiful, and withal 

171. of Wales was of age to have a governor, this ſame of a generoſity very uncommon in perſons of that 
Anthony, become earl of Rivers, was intruſted with character. The King loved her as much for her 
that high office. The Queen forgot not her own temper as her beauty. He never heard her ſpeak ill 
Children by her former huſband fir John Grey F. of any perſon, nor ever perceived her to aim at pre- 
Thomas Grey, her eldeſt fon, was made marquis of judicing him againſt any man whatever . If ſhe im- 
Dorſet, governor of the tower, and keeper of the portuned him ſometimes, it was in behalf of the un- 
King's treaſures. Richard Grey, his brother, was Ertunate. When ſhe had done a good office, ſhe 
created a baron, and had a conſiderable poſt about corned to take reward, being unwilling to give 
the Prince of Wales. - occaſion to think ſlie acted from a motive of in- 

Two parties Had Queen Elizabeth confined her favors to her 2 and ry the wealth ſhe had amaſſed 

at court, the ſons, her father and her brother, there would have | 35, Dut 1ncontidera le, 1n compariſon of other con- 

old and new been no reaſon to think it very ſtrange. But it can- cubines, whoſe greedineſs can never be fatisfied. 

nobility. not be denied that ſhe abuſed her power, by cauſing The duke of Gloceſter, King Edward's brother, Diſſimulation 
to be created peers many perſons who would never | Was imbaraſſed between the two Parties formed at of the duke of 
have had any pretenſion to that honor, had they not | court, and in the kingdom. The only way to pleaſe Gloceſter. 
been ſupported by her favor. This gave occaſion to the King, was to make court to the Queen: but, 
the diſtinction in thoſe days between the ancient and on the other hand, the duke, perceiving the Queen's 
the modern nobility. But if this diſtinction re- | aim Was to ingroſs the government in caſe King Ed- 
dounded not to the credit of thele latter, thar difad- | ward chanced to die, could not be attached to her 
vantage was amply repaired by the places of honor | without forfeiting the affection of the ancient nobi- 
and profit procured them by the Queen. By de- liry, whereof he might one day ſtand in need. As 
grees ſhe had as it were banifhed the ancient nobility he was naturally a fmifhed diſſembler, he reſolved to 
from the court, where appeared ſcarce any but lords make his court to the _ publicly, but in pri- 
of the new creation, all at her devotion. It was | vate he joined with the duke of Buckingham, lord 

much the ſame in every part of the realm, where Haſtings and lord Stanley. 


the moſt conſiderable poſts were filled by ſuch as | It is needleſs to ſay much of the two young pawara IV 
the Queen knew to be firmly attached to her ſer- Princes, King Edward's ſons, of whom the eldeſt ſends his eldeſt 
vice. Her aim was to preſerve her power during | was only twelve, and the duke of York, his brother, ſoninto Wales. 
the King's life, and, in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to | but nine years old when the King their father died. More. 
ſecure the government of the kingdom, in the name | It will ſuffice to ſay that, before Edward IV was 

of her ſon, when he ſhould be on the throne : but, | ſeized with the diſtemper which laid him in his 

by a fatality very common to the beſt contrived pro- | grave, he had ſent the Prince his eldeft fon, with 

jects, this very thing proved the occaſion of her | the earl of Rivers his governor, into Wales, there 

own and her family's ruin. to appeaſe certain new-raiſed commotions. The 


— 1 


”Y 


* 


1 


Margaret. 

+ Of Groby. | 

$ Anceſtor of the earl of Huntington. 
. Anceſtor of the earl of Derby. 


* He was deſcended from Robert de Stafford, who, at the time of the general Survey, in the reign of William I. poſſeſſed 


two Lordſhips in Suffolk, one in Northamptonſhire, one in Worceſterſhire, twenty in Lincoluſhire, twenty fix in Warwickſhire, 
and eiguty-one in Staffordſhire, Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 136. . | kſhire 
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Epw. V. young duke of York remained at court with the 
An? 1483. Queen his mother. : | 
—— Edward aw with ſome concern the two parties 
Reconcilia- which were formed in his court: but his affection for 
tion of the the Queen not ſuffering him to hold the balance 


two parties be- 
ſore Edward's even, he took no care to prevent the bad conſe- 
deceaſe. * While he injoyed his health, he imagined 
More. that, during his life, he ſhould be always maſter of 
both, and by ſtrengthening the new nobility hinder 
the old from bring able to prejudice the Queen and 
her Children after his deceaſe : but — 3. — ap- 


1 him, he viewed this diviſion in a different 
1 


——_—_— WT 


— — 


formed this deſign the moment he heard of his bro- Ep w. V. 
ther's deceaſe. All his after-proceedings too plainly Ax' 1483. 
appear to be conſequences of a ſcheme laid to com- — 
paſs that end. As for lord Haſtings, his ſole in- 
tention was, certainly, to remove the Queen and 

her relatives from the adminiſtration. His con- 

ſtant attachment to Edward IV would never have 

ſuffered him to be concerned in a combination to de- 

throne his ſon. As for the duke of Buckingham, his 

conduct is more ambiguous. Beſide his hatred of 

the Queen and her family, he had always preſerved 

a particular reſpect for the duke of Gloceſter, which 


ght. He conſidered that he lett for ſupport to his 
houſe only new families, which had not time to 
eſtabliſh themſelves, and intircly owed their whole 
authority and credit to his favor, whereof they were 
on the point of being deprived. This thought ſen- 
ſibly troubling him, he fought in himſelt the means 
to repair his error, and, in his preſent condition, found 
no better remedy than to perſuade the two parties 
to be reconciled for his fake. Weak expedient | 
which could not cafily produce the deſired effect. 
The regard for a dying King, never beloved by thr 
ancient nobility, was little capable of extinguiſhing, 
their hatred and envy of the Queen's relations, whicu 
unhappily had been but too much fomented. How- 
ever, before he expired, Edward had at leaſt the 
ſatisfaction to ſee this reconciliation, which he thought 
real, by reaſon of the ſeeming readinefs and chear- 
fulneſs wherewith both parties complied with his 
deſire. The earl of Rivers being abſent, the Queen 
his ſiſter paſſed her word for him, and the marqui 
of Dorſet her eldeſt ſon, as repreſenting the family 
of Grey, imbraced the duke of Buckingham and 
lord Haſtings, who were the heads of the oppoſite 
ny The duke of Gloceſter, being then at 
ork on the King's affairs, had it not in his power 
to obſtruct this reconciliation, which indeed would 
have been very much to his prejudice had it been 
ſincere. | 
Meaſures of As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, the two 
both parties to Parties, forgeting their late mutual proteſtations 
ſeize the go- Of friendſhip, thought only of gaining advantage 
vernment. of each other. Mean while, they unanimouſly 
agreed to proclaim the deceaſed King's eldeſt ton, 
by the name of Edward V: which done, each took 
ſuch meaſures as were deemed propereſt to attain his 
ends. The chief matter was to become maſter of 
the King's perſon, in order to govern in his name. 
The Queen hoped to maintain and even to increaſe 
her authority, during the King her ſon's minority, 
and the other party ſaw themſelves irrecoverably 
loſt if the young Prince was once in the hands of his 
mother : however, thus far the advantage was 1n- 
tirely on the Queen fide. Immediately after her 
royal conſort's death, ſhe had diſpatched a courier to 
the earl of Rivers her. brother with the news. She 
withal, in the letter, acquainted him, that ſhe believed 
it abſolutely neceſſary for him to raiſe forces in Wales, 
and the adjoining counties, to inable him to conduct 
the new King ſafely to London, in order to his co- 
ronation. | 
Bucks 
and Hein tord Haſtings ſent a courier to the duke of Glo- 
ftir up Glo- ceſter, informing him of the King's death, and 
ceſter to ſeize the Quecn's meaſures z and alſo repreſenting to 
FL him, that, being the King's paternal uncle, the go- 
perion. , 0 "2000" a 
More. vernment of the realm belonged to him, during the 
minority; but, if he did not prevent the Queen, it 
would be in vain to expect afterwards to obtain his 
due right. Finally, at all adventures, they of- 
fered him à thoufamd men well armed, and ready to 
They deſign march at the firſt word of command. 
only to re- It is very difficult to judge whether, before the 
move the death & Edward IV, the duke of Gloceſter had 
Queen from thouglit of mounting the throne to the prejudice of 
men his nephews: but it 15 ſcarce to be doubted that he 
Ibid, 


gives occaſion to ſuſpect he had joined with him at 
firſt in the deſign to place him on the throne. | How- Conference ax 
cver, the hiſtorians aſcribe to him (at leaſt in the Northamp- 
begining of this reign) the ſame intention only tou. 

with lord Haſtings, namely, to remove the Queen 

trom the government of the King's perſon, and of 

the realm. However this was, the duke of Glo- 

ceſter, on news of the King's death, ſent back the 

expreſs, with orders to deſire the duke of Bucking- 

ham and lord Haſtings to come and confer with him 

at Northampton. ; 

T hele two lords, with ſome others of their party, The dulke of 
repairing to the place appointed, the duke of Glo- Gloceſter's 
ceſter, in a long ſpeech, demonſtrated to them the 3 to his 
great and impending danger if the Queen was poſ- friend. 
ſeſſed of the government. He told them, They 
“ would be expoſed to the mercy of an imperious 
«© woman, and of the two families of Rivers and _ 

{© Grey, newly raiſed by the King his brother, who 
would never think themſelves perfectly ſaſe, *till 
<< thoſe whom they conſidered as their enemies and 
rivals were deſtroyed. That the late King had 
kept them, by his authority, within ſome bounds z 
but when they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
power, in name of the. young King, nothing 
«© would be capable of curbing their inſolence. He 
added ; that no perſon had more right, or was 
«© more concerned than himſelf, to take care of the 

„ nation's affairs during the King his nephew's mi- 

«© nority : that every one knew his conſtant at- 

ce tachment to the King his brother, and therefore 

his tender affection for his children admited not 

his leaving them to the mercy of thoſe who had 
< never appeared to have any other view than their 
„ own peculiar advancement : that, for theſe rea- 
& ſons, he was determined zealouſly to apply him- 
felt to promote, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
„ good ot the nation, and the honor of his nephew, 

principally by giving him an education which 
& fhould render him capable of treading in the ſteps 
of his illuſtrious anceſtors ; but that he could net 
hope to execute ſuch a project without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of all honeſt men, and particularly of 
A thoſe to whom he was ſpeaking, who, like him- 
& ſelf, had doubtleſs no other view than the nation's 
welfare and glory: that he had aſſembled 
ce them, to conſult with them upon what was to be 
done in the preſent emergency, being reſolved not 
*< to take one ſtep without their advice. 

This harangue being applauded, all thoſe peers p,1. of the 
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On the other ſide, the duke of Buckingham and entered into a debate concerning the means to be conference. 


uſed to become maſter of the King's perſon. To 
ſucceed by force was extremely difficult. The earl 
of Rivers had not only aſſembled a good number 
of troops, but it would have been alſo very eaſy 
for him to conduct the King to London, before 
they were in a condition to prevent it: beſide, they 
would have given him too much advantage, it, 
without any apparent neceſſity, they had begun ſo 
ſoon to take arms. Such a ſtep would intallibly 
have occaſioned the peoples ſiding with their adver- 
faries, and been looked on as tending to obſtruct the 
King's coronation. Theſe conſiderations brought 
them to determine on uſing policy: to which end, they 
agrecd, that they ſhould continue expreſſing a _ 
zea} 
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7 
E DW. V. zcal for the King, in order to deprive the Queen 
An? 1482. of all pretence to raiſe forces, or keep on foot thoſe 
Wy —— which were aſſembled by the earl of Rivers. That 


_ diſmiſs theſe troops as uſeleſs. 


the duke of Gloceſter ſhould try to perſuade her to 
TT hat, in caſe he ſuc- 
ceeded, indeavors ſhould be uſed to become maſter 
of the King before his arrival at London; but it, 
on the contrary, the Queen was bent to keep theſe 
forces, ſhe was to be amuſed with negociations till 
her deſigns could be openly oppoſed. 


Uaſtings 'The conference ended, lord Haſtings poſted to 
returns to London, where his preſence was neceſſary, by rea- 
London. (gn of his great intereſt in the city. Preſently after, 
'The duke of 5 

Gloceſters the duke of Gloceſter ſent the Queen a letter * of 


letter to the 
ucen. 
More. 


" Wh 


The Queen 
falls into the 
ſnare. 

More. 


conſolation on the King's death, expreſling extreme 
affection for the young Prince his ſucceſſor, and ex- 
traordinary reſpect for her. After this begining, he 
told her; „He beheld with great joy all hearts 
« united in the fame ſentiments, which made him 
e hope that the King his nephew would paſs his 
<« minority in a perfect tranquillity. That, for his 
* — he would do whatſoever lay in his power to 


« keep the people in the obedience due to their ſove- 


« yereign, by giving them himſelt an example of 


Lay 


unlimited ſubmiſſion. That he queſtioned not 
ſhe would likewiſ2 contribute to cauſe all the 
King's ſubjects to injoy the peace and quiet they 
had reaſon to expect. That therefore he .took 
the freedom to adviſe her, to uſe her indeavors 
to diſpel the old jcalouſies among the grandees, 
and confirm, by her prudence, the reconcilia- 
tion lately made before the King her huſband's 
deceaſe. That his advice was that, without at- 
fection or prejudice, care ſhould be taken to re- 
ward merit wherever it was found, that no man 
might juſtly complain of being neglected for 
mere party-concerns, That this was chiefly to 
be indeavored, leſt by acting otherwiſe divi- 
ſions, which ought to be buried in eternal obli- 
vion, were renewed. That therefore he could 
not forbear telling her, he was ſurpriſed to hear, 
the earl of Rivers was gathering forces to con- 
duct the King to London, ſince they ſeemed to 
be intirely needleſs. That he was really con- 
vinced of the goodneſs of her intention, but it 
was to be feared this procedure would be ill 
conſtrued. That troops, raiſed upon the frivo- 
lous pretence of providing for the King's ſafety, 
when none appeared to give him any diſturbance, 
could not but breed ſuſpicions in the oppoſite 
party, lately reconciled. That the precautions 
leveral lords would undoubtedly take, to ſcreen 
themſelves from the miſchiefs they would have 
reaſon to dread, were the natural and infallible 
fruits of theſe ſuſpicions. That therefore, by a 
needleſs precaution to avoid a groundleſs peril, 
the peace of the whole kingdom was indangered. 
That when once theſe ſuſpicions ſhould take root, 
and two armies be on foot in the kingdom, God 
alone knew what might be the iſſue. That tor 
theſe reaſons, whereof ſhe, doubtleſs, compre- 
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troops, that the whole body of nobility might, 
without fear and ſuſpicion, come to pay their 
<« reſpects to their young ſovereign, and contri- 
«© bute, every one according to his power, to the 
ce preſervation of peace and union in the ſtate.” 


«cc 


The Queen very imprudently followed this ad- 


vice, of which ſhe perceived not the venom. She 
thought it was the rather to be complied with, as 


— 
— 


hended the efficacy, he adviſed her to diſmiſs her 
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it came from a brother-in law, who had always Ex w. V 
been firm to the intereſts of the late King, and {till Ax' 148 
ſhewed himſelf moſt zealous for her and her chil- G= 
dren. During Edward IV's lite, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter had been very reſpectful to the Queen, ſo 
that ſhe had no reaſon to ſuſpect him. Beſide, 
there was not in his letter a ſingle word to induce 
her to think he intended to diſpute the government 
with her. In fine, ſhe conſidered the duke could 
not aſpire to the crown, without ſupplanting two 
nephews, and five nieces, who were not in his 
power. This alone would have been capable to re- 
move her ſuſpicions; ſuppoſing ſhe could have en- 
tertained any: wherefore, imagining herſelf ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported, ſince the duke of Gloceſter ex- 
preſſed ſuch ſincere attachment to her intereſts, ſhe 
wrote to her brother the earl of Rivers, that ſhe 
deemed it proper he ſhould diſmiſs his troops, for 
fear of raiſing jealouſies without occaſion. The Rivers goes 
earl immediately obeyed her orders, and, retaining for London 
only the King's domeſtics, began his journey to with the King 
1 him to London. Dy 
e young King approaching Northampton, the ' 

dukes of Gloceſter = Buckingham, he "had © va 
brought into the town nine hundred armed men, his friends 
went to meet him, and faluted him moſt reſpect- meet the 
fully. In diſcourſing with the earl of Rivers, they 8 
told him, the town of Northampton was ſo full of!“ 
ſtrangers, and ill ſtocked wit proviſions and 
other neceſſaries, that it would be very incom- 
modious for theirs and the King's retinue to lodge 
in that place. Then, they adviſed him to carry the 
King to Stony- Stratford, which is but twelve miles 
farther in the road to London. They added, for 
their part, they would return to Northampton, 
and wait on the King in the morning before his 
ſetting out. At parting, one of them propoſed to They per- 
the earl, in a free and eaſy manner as if it had been ſuade Rivers 
a ſudden thought, to go and paſs the night with to go with 
them at Northampton, while the King feſted at them to Nor. 
Stony-Stratford. The earl, not ſuſpecting their — 
deſign, complied with this kind invitation: he was 
even glad of the occaſion to cement their mutual re- 
conciliation by this mark of confidence. | 

As * lords, f arrived at Northampton, 
paſled the evening at ſupper in perfect harmony, n; f 
with mutual 1 2 and offers = aa 
of ſervice, Bed-time being come, the earl of Ri- More. 
vers withdrew to his lodgings : but the other rwo _ 
imployed the remnant of the night in conſulting 


1483. 


They careſs 


what was to be done, ſince the earl of Rivers had 


indiſcreetly put himſelf into their hands. Their 
conſultation ended, they ſecured the keys of the 
inn Where they lodged, under color that they would 
be the firſt who ſhould attend the King in the 
morning. For the greater precaution, they ſent a 
good number of men te line the way, and ſuffer 
no perſon whatever to enter Stony-Stratford. At 
break of day they were ready to mount, while the 
ear] of Rivers was ſtill in bed. Mean time, one of 
his attendants waking him, and ſaying, the dukes 
of Gloceſter and Buckingham were ready to de- 
part, and that none was ſuffered to go out of the 
inn, he inſtantly dreſſed himſelf to inquire into the 
reaſon of this procedure: but he found them in a 
very difterent diſpoſition from that wherein he had 


left them ſome hours before. On his approach they e 1TH 


began to quarrel with him, taxing him with alie- wards arreſt 
nating the King's affection from his moſt faithful him; 
ſubjects, adding, they ſhould take care to prevent 


* Sir Thomas More does not ſay, that he ſent the Queen ſuch a letter, but only, that he ſecretly, and by diverſe means cauſ- 


ed the Queen to be perſuaded, that it was unneceſſary, and would be dangerous for the Kin 
all, fol. 5. He, and his aſſociates ſent letters, but it was to the earl o 


of attendants. See 
friends, who were about the King's perſon, Ibid, fol. 6. 


to come to London with an army 
Rivers, and others of the Queen's 


the 


\ 
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LD w. V. the like practiſes for the future. The earl was pre- 
AN? 1483. paring to return a calm anſwer to this accuſation, 
Wy — but, refuſirg to hear him; they committed him to 
the cuſtody of ſome of their ſervants, and, mount- 

ing their horſes, rode away to the King. 
and likewiſe They found that young Prince ready to depart, 
ld Grey and paying him their reſpects, re-mounted in or- 
and tuo deer to attend him. Before they were out of the 
ph town, they quarrelled with Jord Grey, the King's 
; halt-brother, and, charged him that, jointly with 
the marquis of Dorſet, his brother, and the ear] of 
Rivers his uncle, he had formed the project to be- 
come maſter of the King's perſon; and that the 
marquis of Dorſct had moreover taken out of the 


tower the treaſure committed to his cuſtody by the | 


late King. Whereupon the King faid, that for 
what concerned the marquis of Dorſet, he could 
fay nothing, but would anſwer for the conduct oi 
the earl of Kivers and lord Grey, ſince they 
had been continually with him. To this the duke 
of Buckingham replied, they had taken care to con. 


ceal their ſchemes and contrivances from his High- 


neſs, which however were not the leſs certain. At 
the ſame time, he ordered his people to arreſt lord 
Grey, with ſir Thomas Vaughan and fir Richard 
Hawſe, and, irſtead of proceeding to London, car- 
whom they ried the King back to Northampton. The ſame 
ſend 5 g. or next day the priſoners were conducted to Pon 
The ing tefradt caſtle, the governor whereof was the duke 
the king. of Gloceſter's creature. The King appeared ex- 
tremely concerned for the diſgrace of his brother 
and uncle, as well as for the violence to his own 


perſon: but he had no way to free himſelf from his | 


new governors but his tears, which were little re- 
garded, Mean while, they ſhewed him outwardly all 
the reverence uſually paid to a ſovereign, in order 
to blind peoples eyes by theſe marks of reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion. | 
The Queen, The news being brought to the Queen, ſhe per- 
with her chil- ceived her error in relying on the duke of Gloceſter, 
dren, take and ſuſpected immediately he would not ſtop there, 
ny and had formed deſigns ſtill more deſtructive to the 
More. — royal family. Finding herſelf therefore deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of her brother and ſons, as well as 
of their counſels, ſhe ſaw no other refuge than, 
with the duke of York her ſon, and the reit of hei 
family, to take ſanctuary in Weſtminſter *. 

Lord Haſtings, then at London, hated the Queen, 
as I obſerved, but loved the King and all Ed- 
ward IV's family. It is true he was ingaged in 
Gloceſter's and Buckingham's plot, but it was witt, 
a belief that it tended only to hinder the Queen from 


aſſuming the government, which he thought juſt 


More. and reaſonable. He had intelligence in the night 
of what had paſſed at Northampton, and inſtantly 
ſent the news to Dr. Rotherham, archbiſhop ol 
York and lord chancellor, aſſuring him withal ; 
That he had no reaſon to be alarmed . that the 
King's perſon was in no danger, and that, very ſud- 
denly, what had happened would turn to the na- 
The arch. tion's welfare. The archbiſhop riſing that mo- 
biſhop of ment, went to the Queen, and carried with him the 
York gives great ſeal; He found her in a diſconſolate condi- 
her marks of tion, fitting on the ground, lamenting her own and 
kis fidelity. her children's fate, while her domeſtics were buſy 
in carrying ſuch goods as were necetlary into the 
ſanctuary. He indeavored to comfort her, telling 
her what lord Haſtings had declared to him, But 
he found her very backward to believe that any 
good could come from ſuch an enemy. Then the 
prelate, to give her hopes, told her, ſhe had no- 
thing to fear tor the King's perſon, ſince the duke 
of York his brother was not in the power of thoſe 


13% 
whom ſhe conſidered as her adverſaries : and that, if E DW. V. 
they ſhould be fo audacious as to deprive the King of An” 148 2 
his lite, or give the crown to another, he aſſured her — 
he would crown the duke of York. In fine; to give 
her all poſſible aſſurances of his fidelity, he left the 
great ſeal with her: but reflecting afterwards on his 


error, in reſigning ſo precious a pledge committed 


to him by the late King, he ſent for it again as ſoon 
as he came home. 


danger: that indeed the earl of Rivers, lord Grey 

and ſome others were arreſted for conſpiring againſt 
the dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, but wonld 
be brought to a legal trial: that however it was no 


Jult reaſon for them to take arms, and it was to be 
 teared they would be called to account for the tu- 


mult, except they Iaid them down as readily as they 
had taken them up. The citizens, ſuppoſing 
lord Haſtings to be perfectly informed, by reaſon 
he was of the duke of Buckingham's party, retired 
40 their homes, being unwilling to concert them- 
ſelves with the grandees quarrcls. 

Soon after, the dukes of Gloceſter and Bucking- The King 

ham conducted the King to London, paying him' brought to 
all the reſpect due to his royal dignity. During London. 
their journey, they cauſed a report to be ſpread, More. 
that the carl of Rivers and the other priſoners ar 
Pontefract had intended to kill them, and their 
ſervants ſhewed the people barrels of arms which' 
were ſaid to be found among the baggage of the 
conſpirators. "The news of the extraordinary re- 
ſpect paid the King flying to London before his ar- 
rival, the city became abundantly more quiet, be- 
cauſe there was reaſon to believe there had been no 
attempt on the King's perſon or dignity. At his 
approach, the people went out in crowds to receive 
him, and the young King entered the city attended 
by a great number of lords, and particularly by the 
duke of Gloceſter, who followed him bare-headed. 
He was lodged in the biſhop's palace; to ſhew the 
citizens the great confidence placed in' them, and 
that his ſafety only was conſulted. This manage- 
ment intirely removed the ſuſpicions of the duke of 
Gloceſter raſed by the Northampton affair. 


The rejoicings for the King's tate arrival being The duke of 

ended, it was neceſſary to think of .ſettling the go- Gloceſter 
vernment during his minority, which was to laſt ſe- £211 à grand 
ven years. The moſt natural way would have becn _ 

to call a parliament, as was practiſed after the death 

of Henry V. But as, during a parliament, all 

other authority would have ceaſed, till the govern- 

ment was regulated, the duke of Gloceſter thought 

not fit to part with the power he had acquired by 
ſeizing, the King's perſon. Indeed he might have 

expected that the parliament would conter on him 

the dignity of protector of the realm, ſince ht was 

the only Prince of the blood capable of holding 

the reins of government: but withal, the care of 

the young King's perſon and education would have 

been certainly committed to others. It 1s a con- 

ſtant and very juſt rule, not to truſt a minor King 

with thoſe who may be gainers by his ruin. But 

this was what the duke ot Gloceſter feared above 

all things. He reſolved to continue maſter of the 


King's perſon, otherwiſe it would have been very 


* About mid-night, More;'p. 474- 
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The protector 
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of York from 
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More. 


difficult to accompliſh his deſigns. Theſe conſide- 
rations made him think it more agreeable to his in- 
tereſts to call a great council, and not ſummon a 
parliament 'till he had ſecured the crown. This 
council, moſtly conſiſting of the ancient nobility, 
and the duke of Gloceſter's friends, declared him 
rotector of King and kingdom, uſurping a yore 
ege belonging only to the parliament : but, as have 
often obſerved, it is eaſter to cauſe the parliament to 
confirm what is done, than induce it to do what 1s 
deſired. 

Seizing the King's perſon, and procuring him- 
ſelf to be declared protector were the two firſt 
ſteps whereby Gloceſter intended to mount 
the throne. Each had its fair and foul fide. In 
the firſt place, after Edward IV's deceaſe, 
the Queen and her relatives, having no right to 
feize the reins of government, it could not be 
thought ſtrange, that the duke of Gloceſter ſhould 
aſſume, near the King, the rank to which he was 
intitled by his birth. But his fraud and violence to 
the Queen's relations, gave occaſion to ſuſpect he 
had formed deeper deſigns. Then again, no- 
thing was more natural than to ſee the King's uncle 
protector of the realm: but at the ſame time, his 
affecting to obtain that dignity without vouchſafing 
to call a parliament, and his cauſing to be annexed to 
the office of protector of the realm, that of pro- 
tector of the King, which ſhould have been ſepa- 
rated from it, was an extraordinary ſtep which 
might have raiſed juſt ſuſpicions: and yet the con- 
ſequence was not perceived 'till it was too late to 
prevent it. But for fear theſe irregular proceedings 
might open peoples eyes, the duke took care to 
conceal himſelf under the veil of extraordinary zeal 
for the King his nephew's intereſts, and a great 
reſpect tor his perſon. 

As ſoon as the duke was declared protector, he 
took the great ſeal from archbiſhop Rotherham, 
who had given him a very plauſible pretence, and 
delivered it to the biſhop of Lincoln. The duke 
of Buckingham and lord Haſtings were confirmed 
in their places; but there were great alterations 
made in all the other poſts, the new protector 
introducing his own creatures inſtead of the Queen's, 
who filled them before. Tho? lord Haſtings was 
not truſted with the ſecret of his main deſign, he 
deſpaired not of gaining him, when his affairs 
were more advanced. Beſide, Haſtings was a 
mortal enemy to the Queen and her family, 
and had a great intereſt in London. This 
was ſufficient then ; for, without knowing it, he 
could be ſerviceable to the protector in executing 
his projects, which it was not yet proper to diſ- 
cover. | | 

To proceed with any appearance of ſucceſs in 
his deſign, it was neceſſary tor the duke of Gloceſter 
to have the young duke of York in his power, as 
well as he Ki his brother. To dethrone or mur- 
der the King would have been to no purpole, fo 
long as the duke of York was out of reach: for 
he would ſtill have had the ſame thing to act over 
again, In order to accompliſh this deſign, he 
moved in council, whether it would not be re- 
quiſite to get the duke of York out of the Queen's 
hands, and place him with the King his brother. 
He made, on this occaſion, a moſt long ſpeech, 
wherein, after 2 a very ardent zeal for the 
royal family, and confirming what he faid with a 
great oath, he diſplayed the reaſons which required 


the young Prince's removal from his mother. The 


firſt was, That the Queen's taking ſanctuary, 
e without any apparent danger to herſelf or family, 
« could not but be conſtrued as an affront to the 
ee government. In the ſecond place, her ſole aim 
«© muſt have been to raiſe diſturbances, by making 
4 the people believe the King was in danger 7 


| e ſince no other conſequence could be infered from E D w. T, 


her conduct. That it was therefore neceſſary to Ax' 148 
% undeceive the people, by wi Cy 5 
» by withdrawing the duke 

„of York, and cauſing him to be educated an- 
ſwerably to his quality. That the more viſible 
«© the Queen's malice was, the more ſtrenuous in- 
«© deavors ſhould be uſed to prevent its effects. 

That it was manifeſt, ſhe was ſtriving to form 
in the kingdom a party capable of ſeting her at 
the head of affairs, as ſhe was in the late reign. 
That it was with difficulty, and by great chance, 
<< that they were freed from the imperious rule of 
e that Princeſs and her family; but if the King 
„ ſhould happen to die, the realm would be again 

plunged into the ſame calamities, ſince ſhe had 
the rightful heir in her power. On the other 
hand, it was neceſſary to conſider what foreigners 
« would fay, when they heard that, while one of 
«© Edward IV's ſons was crowned, the other was 
forced to keep in ſanctuary. That it would be 
diſhonorable to the government to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be thus braved by a woman, who had 
attempted to make the King's council be con- 
ſidered as enemies of the royal family. That 
beſide, the King being young and wanting ſome 
diverſion, he could not have a more agreeable 
“companion than his own brother, and there was 
<< no reaſon to keep them aſunder. In fine, it 
« would be indecent to proceed to the coronation, 
ce jn the abſence of the duke of York, the ſecond 
<« perſon in the ſtate, who, having a moſt apparent 
cc right to be 1 could not be debared ot it 
* without injuſtice. On all theſe accounts, he con- 
„ cluded, that deputies ſhould be ſent to the 
«© Queen, to deſire her to deliver the duke of York 
„to the King his brother. He added that, in 
„ his opinion, the cardinal archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury was the propereſt perſon for this deputa- 
tion. That it, notwithſtanding all the arch- 
5 biſhop's arguments, ſhe ſhould obſtinately retain 
* the young Prince, and perſiſt in her groundleſs 

ſuſpicions, he ſaw no reaſon why the council 
ſhould not remove him forcibly, This was his 
opinion, and he deſired every member of the 
council to ſpeak his own with freedom.” 
The cardinal readily rook upon him to acquaint The arch- 
the Queen with the councils pleaſure, but by no biſhop of 
means approved the motion of violating the privi- Canterbury is 
lege of ſanctuary. He faid, the church of Weſt- on -hay 
minſter was conſecrated, five hundred years ſince, He * ainſt 
by St. Peter himſelf, who deſcended from Heaven violating the 
attended by myriads of angels. That no King ſanctuary. 
of England had ever dared to violate that ſanctuary, More. 
and that ſuch an attempt would certainly draw 
down the juſt vengeance of Heaven upon the whole 
kingdom. | 

The duke oi Buckingham replied, with great gucking- 
warmth, to this Cart of the cardivat'y ſpeech, fle . 
demonſtrated, that ſanctuaries were intended only for it. 
to protect ſuch as had reaſon to fear oppreſſion and 
violence, and not to countenance frivolous and ma- 
licious ſuſpicions, detrimental to King and ſtate. 
After many ſharp reflections againſt the Queen, he 
inlarged on the abuſes of ſanctuaries, particularly 
as they afforded thoſe who fled thither means to 
eſcape. He added, tho” the duke of York was 
neither guilty nor oppreſſed, there was room to 
fear the Queen his mother would convey him out of 
the kingdom, which might one day give her 
opportunity to invade England, by the help of 
ſome foreign Prince, on frivolous pretences, which 
would never be wanting. In fine, after alledging 
ſundry reaſons, he agreed with the protector to 
force the young duke of York from ſanctuary, in 
caſe his mother refuſed to deliver him freely. This 
matter being taken into conſideration, the opinion 
of the protector and duke of Buckingham »1 
Valled, 
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En w. V. vailed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of moſt of 
An? 1483. the eccleſiaſtics there preſent. 
— 


His eminence being come to the Queen, uſed all 


age ; poſſible arguments to induce her to a compliance, 
— Far and to perſuade her that neither the King, herſelf, 
Achbiop. nor the duke of Vork had any cauſe for apprehen- 
More. ſion. This he uttered with the greater 3 


as he was well ſatisfied of the truth of what he 
urged, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion that the duke 

of Gloceſter harbored any ill deſigns: for, as to 

the violence uſed to the Queen's relations, he con- 
ſidered it not as a very criminal procedure: beſide, 

as he was not well aſſured of their innocence, he 
deemed it no great injuſtice to detain them ſome 

time in priſon in order to prevent their diſturbing 

; the kingdom by their immoderate ambition. But 
all his eloquence was not ſufficient to prevail on 

the Queen, who manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed, in the 
duke of Gloceſter's whole conduct, but too ſtrong 
realons to corroborate her dreads. Finally, the 
cardinal, finding his arguments quite ineffectual, 

told her, that the a apprehenſive of her con- 
veying the Prince her ſon out of the land, had de- 
termined on taking him forcibly from che ſanctu- 

- „in caſe ſhe obſtinately inſiſted on his detention. 

e 

patiated on the privileges of ſanctuaries; all which 

was needleſs enough, ſince ſhe was directing her diſ- 
courſe to a prelate who was thereof perfectly well 
convinced. At length, ſeeing herſelf preſſed to 
obey the counciPs order, ſhe frankly declared to his 
eminence the real cauſe of her fears. She told 
him; That ſhe could not but ſuſpect the duke of 

«© Gloceſter's having deſigns deſtructive to the 

6 royal family, which he could not accompliſh 

«© without having both brothers in his power; and 
% that the ſole means of preſerving the King, was 
„ to keep the duke of York out of his uncle's 
„ reach.” The cardinal growing warm at this 
diſcourſe, replied 3 „That ſince ſhe ſo perſiſted in 
« terrifying herſelf with frivolous and groundleſs 
« ſuſpicions, he would advance nothing more on 
ce that ſubject; that being only the council's 


Queen, hearing theſe menaces, largely ex- 


who brought him to the protector. When that F.p'w. V. 
Prince beheld his young nephew, he ran with open Ax' 1483. 
arms to imbrace and give him feigned tokens of great LY x 
affection, ſaying, «© He would always be to him in- | 

e ſtead of a father“ . Then, he carried him to the 

King, who, without knowing how he came there, Ep 
was over-joyed at his company. A few days after, The protetot 
the protector found ſome excuſe to convey them lodges the 
both to the Tower *, whereas before they lodged N'ng and his 


in the heart of the city, at the biſhop's palace. * 


Ir is generally believed, that hicherto the duke He imvirts 


of Gloceſter had not communicated his moſt ſecret his deſign to 
thoughts to the duke of Buckingham, nor im- the duke of 
parted them to him : till after he had the two Princes Buckingham. 
in his power. Buckingham mortally hated the 8 
Queen and her family, becauſe it was thro' their 

means that the late King refuſed to give him poſ- 

ſeſſion of certain lands in Herefordſhire, whereto he 

had ſome pretenſion. His hatred had even paſſed 

to the King's perſon, tho“ he had not dared to 

make it appear. He had joined with the duke of 

Gloceſter to deprive Elizabeth and her relatives of 

the adminiſtration during her ſon's minority; 

but it is not believed his thoughts had gone any 

farther: for as he wanted only to preſerve or in- 

creaſe his credit, a minority ſeems to have been 

more for his purpoſe than the government of a 

King ſo mature in years as the duke of Gloceſter. 
However, as his principles were none of the ſoundeſt, who ſuffers... 
it was not difficult for the protector to ingage him himſelf to be 
in his conſpiracy, thro hope of great remuncration. Sofrupted. 

It is faid, he promiſed not only to procure him the "OE 

lands he deſired, but allo to give Vii part of the 

the late King's wardrobe to furniſh his houſe mag- 

nificently, and ſecure to his heirs the office of high- 

conſtable, whereof he was in poſſeſſion. How- 

ſoever this be, the duke of Buckingham fo ingaged 

in the project of inthroning the protector, that, 

from thenceforward, he appeared no leſs eager to 
accompliſh it than even Gloceſter himſelf. The 

matter being determined on, the queſtion was only 

how it might be executed. 


From that time, the meetings of Gloceſter and Reſult of heir 


< agent, and the affair not concerning him in par- 

ce ticular, he would not preſs her any farther for 

« fear of giving her room to imagine him in the 

ce plot ſhe apprehended ; that nevertheleſs it much 

« concerned him to find her entertain ſuch a bad 

„ opinion of the members of the council; that 

« ſhe muſt needs believe them to be either very 

« dim-ſighted not to penetrate what, in her opinion, 

« ſhe ſaw ſo plainly, or elſe fo villanous as to lend 

« their aſſiſtance to the duke of Gloceſter ; that, 

« for his part, he believed he might confidently 

« affirm, that no ſuch thought had ever entered 

« that Prince's mind; and that the council would 

e be very much touched at being — with 

«< either treachery or groſs imprudence.” The good 

relate, to remove the Queen's fears, ſaid nothing 

— what he really thought, becauſe he was not in 

the protector's confidence: and accordingly the 

Queen found herſelf much moved by the aſſu- 

rances of a perſon of his character. It was appa- 

rent that, if the council intended to deceive her, 

they would not have made him their inſtrument; 

and yet ſhe could not baniſh her apprehenſions. 

Mean while, ſhe ſaw the cardinal ready to return, 

and herſelf on the point of being expoſed to the vio- 

Jence of her enemies, and by force obliged to do 

The Queen what was civilly requeſted : wherefore ſuddenly re- 
delivers upthe ſolving to give up the young Prince, ſhe caught 
duke ot York. him in her arms, tenderly took her leave, and, with 
More, a ſhower of tears, delivered him to the cardinal, 


his confidents became more frequent than before. projects. 
They debated on the main difficulties which might 
occur in the execution of their ſcheme, and the 
means how the ſame were to be ſurmounted or pre- 
vented. Finally, they came to the following re- 
ſolutions, which were conſidered as the plan where- 
on they were gradually to proceed. 1. As the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition was probably to be expected 
from the Queen, it was reſolved to diſpatch the 
priſoners at Pontefract, in order to deprive the royal 
family of their chiefeſt ſupport. Lord Haſtings, 
to whom this deſign was communicated, readily 
gave his conſent, tho' he was ignorant of the pro- 
tector's real motive for deſtroying thoſe noblemen. 
2. It was agreed to attempt ingaging in the buſineſs 
ſuch perſons as were propereſt to accompliſh it, 
that 1s, 1n other wes villains capable of any 
undertaking, without regard to honor, juſtice, or 
conſcience. 3. It was judged neceſſary to find ſome 
foundation to ſupport the duke of Gloceſter's pre- 
tenſions, that the people might be amufed with 
ſome appearance of reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs 
requiſite to keep ſecret the affair *till matters were 
ripe for execution, it was refolved ſtill to ſhew 
ublicly a ſettled deſign of crowning the young 
King, till there ſhould be no farther occaſion for 


diſſembling. 5. Laſtly, It was agreed, that lord 


Haſtings ſhould either be gained or diſpatched : 
one of the two ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, con- 


ſidering his great intereſt with the Londoners, 


— — 


* From whence the coronation ſolemnity uſually began ; for hie ſtill ſeigned to be making preparations to crowNyoung Edward. 


More, p. 491. Hall, fol. 13. | 
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EDPW. V. This plan bing laid, the protector wrote to fir 
Ax' 1483. Richard Ratclift, governor of Pontefract and his 
La creature, that, on a certain ſpecified day, he ſhould 
Orders to be- t \ke off the heads of thoſe four lords who were under 


head the pri- ; 
ſoners at Pon. his cuſtody. 


tefracd. Next he applied himſelf particularly to gain fir 


The protector Edmund Shaw, then mayor of London, and ſuc- 
gains Shaw cceded to his wiſh, The mayor ingaged in the 
and Cateſpy plot his brother John Shaw, a famous preacher, 
* and one Pinker, monk and provincial of the Au— 
guſtine fryers, who were much eſteemed by the 
people. To theſe the protector joined one Ca- 
teſby, a particular friend and confident of lord 
Haſtings. 
A report By means of theſe men the protector's ſecret 
ſpread againſt council reſolved to ſpread among the people rea- 
the legitimacy ſons which might ſtrengthen his pretenſions. This 
pt yg ſcemed very difficult, ſince there were three Princes 
are, and fix Princeſſes before him, namely, the King, 
his brother the duke of York, Edward's five daugh- 
ters, the earl of Warwick ſon to the late duke of 
Clarence, and the ſaid Prince's ſiſter Margaret. A 
ſingle expedient, and no more, ſeemed proper and 
ſufficient to deſtroy the rights of theſe 5 5 and 
Princeſſes; which was, to intimate the late King 


Edward's ſons and daughters to be all baſtards, and |h 


Edward himſclf and the duke of Clarence his bro- 
ther not ſons of the late duke of York. To ex- 
clude Edward's children, it was reſolved to urge 
the validity of his pretended marriage- contract with 
Elizabeth Lucy before he eſpouſed Elizabeth Wood- 
vile, from whence it followed that the iſſue by the 
laſt marriage were illegitimate. This pretenſion 
was to be proved by the ducheſs of York's teſti- 
rnony, who had uſcd that argument to hinder the 
King her ſon from marrying ſir Richard Woodvile's 
Remark on daughter. Philip de Commines fays that, at this 
a fact advan- juncture, the biſhop of Bath and Wells affirmed, 
ced by Com- that he performed the matrimonial ceremony be- 
— tween King Edward IV and a lady named El 
Talbot, before he eſpouſed Queen Elizabeth; that 
it was done without witneſs, and the King had 
ſtrictly charged him never to mention it to any per- 
fon whatever. But we find not in the Engliſh 
hiſtorians, that the duke of Gloceſter, at the time we 
are ſpeaking of, made uſe of this reaſon, which 
however would have been more plauſible than that de- 
duced from Edward's marriage with Elizabeth Lucy. 
For, Edward had taken precautions with regard to 
to the kaſt, as has been obſer ved in the hiſtory of his 
reign *; whereas the firſt had been unanſwerable, 
being ſupported by the evidence of the very prelate 
who pretended to have officiated. It is therefore 


unlikely the duke of Gloceſter ſhould have neglected 


ſuch advantage. But it may very well be that 
Philip de Commines was miſinformed, or at leaſt 
out with regard to the lady's name. 

The protec- Mean while, as it was not eaſy to prove Ed- 


tor's emiſſaries ward's pretended marriage with Elizabeth Lucy; 
898 5 and, as, on the contrary, the biſhops had declared 


ward IV there was no mutual contract, the protector's council 

More. judged the other point ought chiefly to be inſiſted 
on, namely, that Edward IV and the duke of 
Clarence were not the late duke of York's ſons. 
Thereby were at once excluded the poſterity of theſe 
two Princes, and then the duke of Gloceſter was 
next heir. To ſupport his aſſertion, it was re- 
ſolved to plead the duke of Clarence's own teſtimony, 
who, as was pretended, maintained that Edward I 
was illegitimate. Moreover, ſome of the late 
duke's ſervants were already ſuborned, who took 
care to ſpread various reports which confirmed what 
was intended to be intimated to the people.. They 


| gave out, that the ducheſs of York had taken to ED W. 


eanor | 


| about it in time. | | 
Mean while, the duke of Gloceſter, knowing Th. protector 


\ 


her bed certain perſons perfectly reſembling Ed- Ax' 1483. 
ward IV and the duke of Clarence, and that tg. 
duke of Gloceſter alone was the duke of York's 

real ſon. 

As for the earl of Warwick and his ſiſter, an- Pretence to 
other method was taken for their excluſion, viz. exclude the 
the attainder of the duke of Clarence their father, duke of Ch. 
which, as they pretended, rendered them incapable _— 
of all inheritance, Thus the duke of Gloceſter © 
ſcrupled not branding as an adultereſs his own 
mother: but this was one of the leaſt crimes which 
cleared his way to the throne, ſo blinded was he by 
his ambition. | 

The way being thus paved, the protector feigned Two councils 
to haſten the King's coronation. For that purpoſe <td. 
he appointed a particular council, which was to meet“ e. 
at his palace every day , and regulate the prepara- 
tions. He took care to compoſe this council of ſuch 
of the nobility as were moſt attached to Edward IV's 
tamily, among whom the two archbiſhops, the 
biſhop of Ely $, lord Haſtings, and lord Stanley 
were the principal. At the ſame time, he had an- 
other council conſiſting of his creatures, which alſo 
met regularly ||, but whoſe conſultations were only 
ow to defer the coronation, and place Gloceſter 
on the throne. | 

The nobles, nominated to haſten matters for the More. 
coronation, ſoon perceived all their orders were re- 

card by obſtacles from another quarter. On the 

vther hand, they were ſomewhat ſurpriſed, that the 

protector ſeldom ſuffered his nephews to be ſeen ; 

that the young King had but very few attendants, 

while the protector's houſe ſwarmed with unneceſſa- 

ry people, and a crowd of courtiers, who were al- 

ways well received and highly careſſed. All this, 

Joined to the affected delays of the coronation, be- 

gan to breed ſuſpicion in thoſe who were really 

friends to the King's perſon. Lord Stanley, a LordStanley's 
man of deep penetration, was the firſt to diſcover ſuſpicions of 
his fears of the protector's ill deſigns. He freely the protector, 
imparted his thoughts to his brother-counſellors, 

and declared; „That he could not but ſuſpect the 

duke of Gloceſter's procedure: that the other 

„ council, which ſo frequently met, and whoſe re- 

<«« ſolves could not be penetrated, was alſo a great 

object of his ſuſpicion : that therefore it was his 
opinion, they ſhould in time begin to think of 

means how to prevent the miſchiefs which might 
happen.“ This advice was prudent ; but lord removed by 
Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the protector thought the vain con. 
only of humbling the Queen's party, removed all 2 ot lord 
theſe too well grounded ſurmiſes. He affirmed, —_P 
there was no danger from the other council, and he 

would pawn his lite that, if any thing was tranſact- 

ed there detrimental to King and ſtate, he ſhould 

be inſtantly informed of it by one of the members 

who was intirely devoted to him. He meaned 

his friend and confident Cateſby : but he knew not yp is betrav- 


fided in by the duke of Gloceſter. Thus Stanley, 
and the other lords of the ſame party, pretering 
lord Haſtings's aſſurances to their own judgment, 
took no meaſures to ſtop the protector's career, 
which they might eaſily have done had they gone 


what a firm friend lord Haſtings was to the King, founds Haſt- 
thought it time to execute the project he had form- ings, and finds 
ed concerning him, that is, to ingage him in his 8 1 1 
project, or deſtroy him. To that end, he ordered — — 
Cateſpy to ſound him, but with all imaginable 


caution, for fear of diſcovering the deſign before he 


* Look bach, to p. 693. ) 
At another of the proteRor's palaces, called Croſby's Place, 


+ At Baynard's caſtle. More, p. 491. 


— 


— 


5 John Morton. 
in Biſhopſgate ward. Ibid. 


Was- 


that Cateſby betrayed him, and was therefore con- ed by Cateſbyj. 
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ED w. V. was aſſurcd of being able to gain him. Cateſby 
An? 1483. having put lord Haſtings on diſcourſing of ſtate at- 
for, told him; *© That people talked very much 


More. 


Means to 
effect it. 
More. 


maps oh 


olved. 


of the duke of Gloceſter's title to the crown pre- 
« ferably to Edward IV's children, and many were 
s perſuaded this title was not groundleſs : that it 
« was openly fail, it were to be wiſhed the reaſons 
„ alledged in his favor were god, ſince it would 
„ be more advantageous to the nation to be go- 
e verned by a man, than by a child: that, for his 
<< part, he had not yet examined the matter, and 
« ' ſhould be glad firſt to know his opinion.” Ha- 
ſtings, not ſuſpeCting his friend, diſcloſed his whole 
fentiment, and 1 to him lord Stanley's ſuſ- 
picions of the duke of Gloceſter. He added; 
That, for his own part, he had much rather ſee 
* e and the duke of Buckingham's ut- 
ter deſtruction, than the late King's children de- 
<« prived of their right: that, if he ſhould ever 
« diſcover any conſpiracy in favor of the duke of 
«« Gloceſter, he would imploy his credit, his eſtate, 
<< nay, his very life, to prevent its ſucceeding.” 
This reply was immediately carried to the protector, 
by the treacherous Cateſby, with many aggrava- 


. tions to haſten the ruin of lord Haſtings, for tear he 


ſhould one day get notice of his perfidy. 

The protector, being thus acquainted with 
Haſtings's diſpoſition, was greatly imbaraſſed. He 
paſſionately defired to gain that nobleman, as know- 
ing how ſerviceable he might be to him : but for 
that very reaſon he could not but fear him, if he 

rſiſted in his attachment to the King. To free 
bünſelt from this uncaſineſs, he ordered Cateſby to 
ſound him once more. Cateſby ſpeaking a little too 
plainly in his ſecond converſation with Haſtings, 
and not doubting that his treachery was known, 
told the protector, that not only he had nothing 
to hope from that quarter, but moreover was to 
expect to find in Haſtings a profeſſed enemy. 
3 the protector reſolved to diſpatch him, 
looking on him now as his real adverſary. 

This reſolution taken, he held a council at the 


e forcereſs, and Shore's wife have done by their 
inchantments. They have reduced my arm as 
*© you ſee, and my whole body would ſoon have 
been the ſame, if by God's mercy their infa« 
** mousconfpiracy had not been diſcovered.” Theſe 
words occaſioned a greater ſurpriſe than the former: 
the whole council knowing the duke's arm had long 
been in that condition. Beſide, if the Queen had 
framed ſuch a project, Shore's wife would have been 
the laſt perſon to whom ſhe would have imparted 
it, ſince ſhe bore none .a more inveterate hatred. 
Lord Haſtings, who, ſince. Edward's death had 
entertained Jane Shore as his miſtreſs, finding her 
to be involved in the accuſation, could not forbear 
| expreſſing how much he doubted her being guilty, 
by ſaying 3 If they had commited ſuch a crime; 
they deſerved to be puniſhed.” Then the pro- 
rector, exalting his voice, ſaid ; „ What! doſt thou 
'*© anſwer me with ifs and ands, as if I forged this 
accuſation? I tell thee they have conſpired my 
death, and thou thy ſelf art one of their accom- 
lices.” As he ended theſe words, he ſtruck the 
table twice with his fiſt, and immediately a band 
of armed men entered the chamber. No ſooner 
were they in, but the protector, turning to lord 
Haſtings, ſaid to him; „I arreſt. thee for high- 
Itreaſon.“ „ What! me, my lord,” anſwered 
Haſtings? „ Yes thee traitor,” replied the pro- 
tector ; and at the ſame time he delivered him to 


cc 


under pretext of his attempting to defend lord 
Haſtings, It is not hard to gueſs, why the pro- 
tector would have been rid of him. Howſoever it 
was, having miſſed his aim, Stanley was arreſted, . 
as were alfo the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of 


tower; under color of concluding the young King's | Ely, it being the protector's intereſt to take away 


coronation- affair. He came himſelf at nine in the 


the power of hurting him from all thoſe whom he 


morning, with chearſul ſmiling looks, ſaluting all | knew to be zcalouſly affected to the young King. 
the lords, in a moſt free and courteous manner, as] As for lord Haſtings, he would ſcarce give him 
if his mind was not in the leaſt diſturbed. After | time to make a ſhort confeſſion to the next prieſt 


council to purſue their deliberations till his return. 


that, he went out, and deſired the lords of the | who came in the way, fwearing He would not 


« dine 'till he had ſeen that head off,” Accord-, 


About an hour after, he came again, quite altered | ingly, that nobleman had his head ſtruck off 
in countenance, kniting his brows, biting his lip, | upon a log which lay in the ſquare within the tower 
and ſhewing all poſſible ſigns of the perturbation of | walls; the time fixed by the protector being too 
his mind. Continuing ſome time without ſpeak- | ſhort to crect a ſcaffold. Hiſtorians inlarge on ſun- 


ing, he brake filence with theſe words: D My . 
« Jords, what puniſhment think, you they deſerve | fort of remarks may have their uſe, when the facts 
«© who have conſpired to take away my life? No 
anſwer being returned immediately, lord Haſtings 
faid z ** Whoever has been guilty of ſuch a crime, 


dry preſages he had of his death. But tho? ſuch 


«© ought to be puniſhed as a traitor.” Is it, an- | the Pontetract priſoners , to whoſe death he 
„ ſwered the duke, that ſorcereſs my ſiſter-in-law, | greatly contributed. 


ſaying, with extreme emotion; „ See what that Aw 


arm, ſhewed it to the council dried and withered; ED. V. 


1482, 
— — 


the cuſtody of the ſoldiers. During the buſtle, one Stanley is 
of thoſe armed men would have cleaved down lord r 
Stanley's ſkull with his battle- ax: but he avoided arrelted wit 

| * * the archbiſhop 
part of the blow by ſinking under the table, how- of york, and 
ever, he was dangerouſly wounded. Probably, the biſhop of Ely. 
ſoldier had orders to kill him as it were accidentally, More. 


are very certain, I ſhall paſs them over in ſilence “. ꝙ he priſoners 
It ſuffices to obſerve only, that lord Haſtings died at Pontefract 
the very day and hour when execution was done on executed. 


the order 
After a ſhort pauſe, the protector, baring his left 


«© with her accomplices.” Theſe words aſtoniſhed 
many of the council who favored the Queen, be- 
ing afraid this accuſation concerned them: but lord 
Haſtings was far from arty ſuch fear. All knew he 
was the Queen's avowed enemy, and conſequently 
there was no likelihood of his joining with her in 
ſuch a deſign : beſide, he had lately approved of 

* to Pontefract to behead the lords pri- 
ſoners, who were that very day to be executed. 


Lord Haſtings being dead, the protector judg- The protector 
ed it neceſſary to palliate this precipitate and il- Rn, ” 
legal execution, leſt the Londoners ſhould take fire . 
upon hearing it, and for that purpoſe ſent for the juſtiſy the 
mayor and aldermen. In the mean while, he action. 
and the duke of Buckingham put on two old ruſty Ibid. 
ſuits of armor. The mayor being come to the 
tower, the protector told him, That lord Ha- 


e ſtings, and ſome others had conſpired to take 


« away his life, and he had no intelligence of the 


ä 


® iſtorians d ell on were, a remarkable dream of lord Stanley's, who dreamed, that a wild boar, with 
his 0 pad wounded bis ind lord Haſtings's head, and therefore adviſed him to fly from danger; the ſolicitations of — 
concubine Jane Shore, that very morning, not to ga to the council, nor to truſt the wild boar; the often ſtumbling of his horſe 


as he was riding to the tower, and ſome other like obſervations 
tomb. More, p. 494- 


He was afterwards buried at Windſor, near King Edward's 


+ Anthony earl - Þ 2 Richard lord Grey, fir Thoma; Vaughan, and fir Richard Hawſe 
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plot *till ten that morning: that the fact being 
fully proved, the King and council had thought 
neceſſary to exccute him immediately, by reaſon 
they were informed, a great number of people 
were all ready to rife in his favor : that this con- 
ſpiracy had _ his perſon in extreme danger, 
and forced him to harneſs himſelf in old ruſty 
armor for his defenſe : that he had ſent for him 
to inform him of the naked fact, that he 
might, when he acquainted the Londoners with 
this ſudden execution, take care to appeaſe or 
prevent the commotions which ill-affected perſons 
might raiſe in the city.” The mayor and alder- 


men eaſily perceived the protector told them not 
the whole truth, but not daring to expreſs their 
doubt, they withdrew, aſſuring him his orders 
ſhould be obeyed. 


Proclamation 
on that ſub- 


What the protector had faid to the mayor and 
aldermen, was only to prepare the people to receive 


a proclamation, ſet forth in the city two hours af 
ter lord Haſtings's death. The King, in whoſe 
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name it was publiſhed, was made to = in it, 


That lord Haſlings had conſpired to ſeize his 


perſon, in order to govern the kingdom as he | 


pleaſed, and to diſpatch the protector and duke grandees, Gloceſter and Buckingham judged it be- 


of Buckingham : that to prevent this deſign, he 
was forced, by the advice of his council, to 
cauſe the criminal to be immediately puniſned, and 
that no man was ever more deierving of death: 
that it was he who counſelled and perſuaded the 
late King to take ſo many ſteps contrary to the 
liberties and privileges of the people : that he 
had indeavored to debauch him by his perſua- 
ſions and example, and had paſſed the preceding 
night in bed with the adultereſs Jane Shore, the 
accomplice of all his crimes, and particularly 
of that for which he was executed.” There 


were ſeveral other matters in the proclamation, tend- 


ing 


to leſſen the peoples affection and compaſſion 


for lord Haſtings, and to inſinuate that what had 


befallen him was the effect of divine judgment. 


It 


was remarked, that this was a labored piece, ele- 


ntly compoſed, and fairly written on parchment, 


tho' publiſhed ſo very ſoon after that nobleman's 


exit. 


This bred a ſuſpicion that it was ready 


prepared in order to be publiſhed immediately on 


execution: accordingly it produced no great ef- 
tect *. | 


As Jane Shore was accuſed of being accomplice 


with lord Haſtings, the protector was obliged to 
proceed againſt her: wherefore giving order f for 
her being apprehended, he had her brought to the 
tower, where ſhe was examined before the council. 
The duke of Gloceſter accuſed her himſelf of in- 
tending, by her ſorceries, to waſte his fleſh by de- 


grees, and conſpiring with lord Haſtings to get | 


him aſſaſſinated : but, beſide his not being able to 
produce any one particular proof of theſe accuſa- 
tions, ſhe made fo good a defenſe, that the council 
could not find any reaſon to authoriſe her condem- 


nat ion. 


However, as the protector was unwilling 


ſhe ſhould eſcape without puniſhment, ſhe was ſued 
for incontinency, as being guilty of leaving her 
huſband, and proſtituting herſelf to ſeveral other 


men. 


Theſe were facts ſne could not deny, ſince 


the whole court could witneſs her cohabitation with 
the late King, and afterwards with lord Haſtings. 
Whereupon ſhe was delivered over to the biſhop of 


London, and condemned by the eccleſiaſtical court E w. V. 


to do open penance in St. Paul's church in a white Ax' 1 


ſheet, with a wax-taper in her hand, before all the 
people $. 

The late executions at London and Pontefract, 
without any form of proceſs, the impriſonment of 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, 


483. 
— 


Jane Shore 


oes penance. 


The protect 
and haſtens the E 


lord Stanley, left no room to queſtion the duke of execution of, 
Gloceſter's deſigns. Hitherto, he had given ſome his deſign. 


color to his conduct; but after theſe violent pro- 
ceedings there was no way to hide his intentions. 
Every one faid to himſelf, theſe unjuſt doings could 
not but end in the King's deſtruction: but people 
durſt not impart their ſentiments to each other, ſo 
great and ſo univerſal was the terror. They who 
could have taken meaſures to oppoſe the protector's 
ſchemes were dead or in priſon, and if there were 
any left capable to make him uneaſy, the example 
of thoſe who had been treated with ſuch barbarity 
was ſufficient to induce them to a& with circum- 
ſpection. They plainly ſaw the danger to which 
they expoſed themſelves by barely ſeeming to per- 
ceive what was in agitation. | 


Dread and conſternation having thus ſeized the 


hoved them not to negle& taking the offered ad- 
vantage, and that it was time to unmaſk ||. Only 
a ſingle difficulty remained, and that was to get 
the Londoners to approve the projected revolution. 


This was no very eaſy matter. Private perſons 


may indeed ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and 
if any are too obſtinate, they may be diſpatched, 
as lord Haſtings had been. But the tafk is to per- 
ſuade a whole nation, that they ought to approve of 
maniteſt injuſtice whereby they themſelves are not to 
be gainers. There are but two ways to ſucceed. The 
firſt is, thro? fear, to oblige them to believe what they 
do not believe; the other, to gain thoſe in whom 
they repoſe ſome confidence, that they may gradu- 
ally be brought to what is deſired. After diverſe 
conſultations, the protector and duke of Bucking- 
ham reſolved to uſe theſe two means, the firſt where- 
of had already begun to have a very great effect. 


With regard to the ſecond, they agreed that, by He im ploys 
emiſſaries, it ſhould be continued more than ever doctor Shaw 


to be ſpread among the people, that Edward IV'sa fim ons 


iſſue were illegitimate, and their father himſelf and 
the duke of Clarence his brother were not the duke 
of York's ſons; and that theſe rumors ſhould be ſup- 
ported by a ſermon of Dr. Shaw, whole eloquence 
nad attracted the whole city's efteem and applauſe. 


preacher. 


Ibid. 


Theſe meaſures taken, the doctor mounted the Shaw's ſer- 


pulpit on Sunday morning at St. Pauls, and preach- 
ed on theſe words, „ Baſtard flips ſhall take no 
*© Ceep root.” He began with ſhewing the 

bleſſings God uſually beſtowed on lawful wed- 
lock, and the calamities which contrariwiſe fell 
on the children begoten in a ſtate of life repug- 
nant to God's laws. He wanted not examples 
Then he expatiated on the noble qualities of the 
duke of York, ſlain in the battle of Wakefield, 
and ſhewed how happy the Engliſh would be to 
have a ſovereign of the race of that great Prince. 
«© Thence he took occaſion to remark, that it was 
to be feared, the reign of Edward V would be 
« fatal to England, ſince he was born illegitimate- 


cc 


« ly : moreover, that neither Edward IV nor the 


* People jeſtingly ſaid ; it was written by the ſpirit of propheſy. More, p. 496. | | 
+ To fir Thomas Howard, to apprehend her perſon, and ſeize her goods, which were valued at between two and three thou- 


ſand marks. More, p. 


of proceſſi 
joining. 
fault, never were 1 
in her ſmock. 


1 


495 
Which ſhe accordingly did the next Sunday morning, after this manner : ſhe was brought, clothed in a white ſheet, by way 
on, with the croſs carried before her, and a wax taper in her hand, to St. Paul's church, from the biſhop's palace ad- 
In all this action ſhe behaved with ſo much modeſty and decency, that ſuch as reſpected her beauty more than her 
n greater admiration of her than now. Ibid. M. Rapin ſays, ſhe was ſentenced to do penance en chemiſe, i. e. 


| In the mean time, he iſſued out a proclamation, importing, That the Kings coronation, 
Nhould be defered to the ſecond of November. More. Hall, fol. 17. | 


for diverſe great and urgent cauſes, 


mon at St. 


Paul's. 


of both, as well in ſacred as profane hiſtory. 


late 
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duke of York, as was certainly known from of- 
* ficers of his houſhold, eye-witneſſes of the ſcan- 
„ dalous life of the ducheſs their mother. That 

ſne had taken to her bed, in the ſight of all her 
« ſervants, men whom the two brothers erfectly 
« reſembled. But that the duke of Gloceſter alone 
could truly be called the duke of York's ſon. 
That beſide, Edward IV was not lawfully mar- 
ried to his Queen, ſince he had before plighted 
his faith to lady Elizabeth Lucy, as could be 
ſhewn by good evidences. That conſequently 
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That therefore the duke of York's real poſterity 
was not to be looked for in the off. ſpring either 
of Edward or of the duke of Clarence, and 
that their race would infallibly periſn, becauſe 
Baſtard plants ſhall take no deep root. But my 
lord protector (continued he, raiſing his voice) 
that noble Prince, the pattern of all virtue, car- 
ries in his countenance, 1n his air, in his deport- 
ment, in his ſoul, the perfect image of his il- 
c luſtrious father.” At theſe words, it was de- 
ſigned the duke of Gloceſter ſhould appear, in 
hopes that the people, moved by the preacher's 
eloquence, would ſalute him King. But the duke 
happening to ſtay a little too long, the doctor had 
begun another ſubject, when he faw him entering, 
which however he left, and repeated the ſame words 
before-mentioned, while the duke was preſſing thro? 
the crowd to come to his 
hearing the cry of Long live 
expected, he perceived, all kept a fullen filence, 
the people deteſting the baſeneſs of the preacher, 
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Inſtead of applauding his eloquence. The ſermon | 


ended, the doctor went and hid himſelf for ſhame, 
neither durſt he ever again ſhew his face abroad. 
It is ſaid he died ſoon after with mere chagrin at his 
bad ſucceſs, and for loſing the eſteem of his au- 
dience. | 

Shaw's ſermon not producing the expected and 


harangues the deſired effect, other means were to be uſed ; for 


eople at 
Guild-Hall 
in Gloceſter's 
favor. 
More. 


the protector had gone too far to recede. Where- 
fore, the duke of Buckingham, being a florid ora- 
tor, undertook to harangue the people, imagining 
that a polite elegant ſpeech would be more preva- 
lent than - Shaw's methodical ſermon. To that 
purpoſe, the lord mayor was directed to aſſemble 
all the chiefs of the city in the Guild-Hall. The 


duke of Buckingham came to the aſſembly, and 


taking his place near the mayor, told the people, 
« That he was come from the council, to acquaint 
« them with a matter of the greateſt importance 
to the whole kingdom, but eſpecially to the in- 
habitants of London. His ſpeech ran at firſt on 
the calamities indured by the people of England 
in the laſt reign, He aggravated, in a very 
violent manner, the cruelty, avarice and incon- 
tinency of Edward IV; and indeavored, to 
the utmoſt of his pe] to render him odi- 
ous, Then, he put his audience in mind how, 
on the preceding Sunday, that excellent man, 
doctor Shaw, had early proved to them, that 
Edward was not lawfully married to his Queen, 
and conſequently theit whole iſſue were baſtards : 
that neither Edward himſelf, nor the duke of 
Clarence his brother, were the duke of York's 
ſons, and to the proots alledged by the doctor 
he himſelf could add many more, did not his 
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<« on the looſe converſe and conduct of the ducheis 
6 5 aber that for theſe reaſons, the lords of 


his children could be no better than baſtards. | 


lace. t inſtead of 
King Richard |! as he 


reſpect for the protector curb his particulariſing |: 


the council and commons of the realm, parti- 
cularly of the northern counties, had ak 
that a baſtard ſhould not ſit on the thro 
England, and petitioned, that the crown ſhould 
be adjudged to the duke of Gloceſter, only ſon 
of the late duke of York : that indeed there was 
reaſon to fear the magnanimous duke would re- 
fuſe the offer; but, on the other hand, it was to 
be hoped, all the people, eſpecially the inha- 
bitants of London, uniting with one accord, he 
would be prevailed with to take on him the go- 
vernment, too weighty for a child : that, on all 
theſe conſiderations, he required them in his own, 
and the name of the lords of the council, to 
declare their intention.” Here he pauſed 
expectation to hear the people cry out; 
Richard! King Richard! but all ſtood mut 
great was their ſurpriſe to hear ſo unjuſt a propoſal. 
The duke, ſpelled in his turn at ſo unexpected a 
ſilence, aſked the mayor the reaſon ; who faid ; 
they did not perhaps well hear or rightly under- 
ſtand him. “ If that be the caſe (repled Buck- 
ingham) I will make my {elf better underſtood.” 
Then ſomewhat exalting his voice, he made a 
thorough repetition of his diſcourſe, tho? not in the 
very words, and this with a grace and eloquence 
worthy a nobler ſubject. But the people kept a 
profound ſilence. The duke, in confuſion that his 
rhetoric ſhould produce ſo little effect, talked ſome 
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cc 


King 


with him what was to be done. At length, the 
mayor told him, perhaps the people were ſilent 
becauſe they were uſed to be harangued only by 
the recorder, who was the mouth of the city; and 
thereupon he ordered that officer to addreſs them 3 
which he did, tho' with no ſmall reluctance, 

However, he fo turned his diſcourſe 


the people to give a poſitive anſwer ; Whether 
they would have the duke of Gloceſter for King or 
not ? At theſe words there was a confuſed murmur 
in the aſſerr.bly ; and as it was yet uncertain, whe- 


Some of the citizens who had been bribed, but 
would not venture to begin, ſeconded the cry, and 
the apprentices, with the rabble who ſtood near 


their caps in token of joy, cried out King Richard! 


perceived the cry .came from the rabble without, 


« overjoyed to find his propoſal ſo generally and 
e ſo unanimouſly approved: wherefore (continued 
E he) my good friends, I intreat you to meet me 


« to his Highneſs, and ſupplicate him to conde- 
« ſcend to our requeſt.” Then the mayor diſ- 
miſſing the people, the citizens returned to their 
hearts, without daring to ſhew it, for fear of of- 


cealed. 


cabal came to the protector's palace and ſent a 


5 
* 
k " 


ſwer. More. Hall, fol. 20. 


NI. 


' + At Baynard's caſtle in Thames-fireet, where the protector than lay. More, 


ther the people would return yes or no, ſome of 
Buckingham's fervants, who had glided in among 
the croud, cried out aloud ; Long live King Richard i Some of 


the door, followed their example, and throwing up 
King Richard! The duke of Buckingham plainly 
and not from the principal citizens in the hall: ne- 


vertheleſs, improving this advantage, he ordered | 
ſilence, and reſuming his ſpeech, ſaid, „He was was a general 


e here to morrow about this time, that we may all 
ego in a body, and preſent our humble petition 


737 
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vain that the 


cry, King 
Richard ! 


He repeats 
his ſpeech, 
More. 


time in a low voice with the mayor, to conſult 


mob cry a 
Richard ! 


ore. 


bl 


The duke . 


the 


arcd, Ax' 1483. 
ne of - 


> in He expeftsin 
2 ſo people ſnould 


ver, 5 : that without The recorder 
throwing in a ſingle word which might ſeem his commanded 
own, he repeated barely the ſubſtance of what the to ſpeak to 
duke had advanced. He concluded, with requiring the people. 


pretends it 


approbarion. 


houſes with tears in their eyes, and grief in their 


-fending thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to have it con- 


with the 


Next day the duke of Buckingham, with the He waits on 
mayor, aldermen, and many other perſons of the the protector 


mayor, and 
rs him the 


crown. 
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® Tt was not the recorder, but the duke of Buckingham, who, continuing to ſpeak, required the people to give à peſitive an. More 
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FE. p w. V. meſſage to him, that the magiſtracy of London | 
Ax' 1463. defired audience. The protector ſcrupled appearing, 
LY=— under prctext that he apprehended ſuch numbers 
| were not aſſembled for any good deſign. 
upon the duke of Buckingham obſerved to the 


Where- 


“King his nephew fuch counſels, as he ſhould ED w. v. 
ce judge moſt conducive to render his kingdom An? 1483. 
e flouriſhing, and his people happy, as he believed 
% he had hitherto done, to univerſal ſatisfaction.” 


The duke of Buckingham, ſeeming diſſatisfied The duke of 


mayor and thoſe about him, that his Highneſs | with this anſwer murmured fome words to himſclt — = 
knew nothing ot their deſign, intimating thereby, exęreſſing his diſcontent, and at length deſired leave —— 


that he was not concerned in the tranſactions of the | to ſpeak once more; and having obtained it, he to another. 


preceding day. At length, on the yi wry requeſts | flatly told the protector; * That the people were 


made, that his Highreſs would be plcaſed to grant 
them audience, he came out with ſigns of exceſſive 
diſſidence, and as not daring to approach ſuch 
multitudes, for fear ot ſome miſchiet *. 
duke of Buckingham, without giving the mayor 
tine to ſpeak, bricfly laid out the nation's grievances 
Curing, the late reign. 
the protector, he told him; The people had not 
found any ſurer means of freeing themſelves from 
their calamities, than to intreat his Highneſs to 
« aſſume the royal authority, which of ſuch uſt 
and legitimate right to him appertained : adding, 
« that the mayor and aldermen of London, whom 
he ſaw there, were come to petition him in the 
name of all the people, who were unanimouſly 


Then the 


Then, addreſſing himſelt to 


«© unanimouſly determined not to acknowledge any 

of Edward's children for their ſovereign: that 

„they had gone too far to recede ; and that there- 

„fore, if he would not accept the crown, theEngliſh 

% muſt offer it to another perſon, by whom it 

« would not be refuſed.” At theſe words, the 
protector began to be ſomewhat more compliant, 

and finally delivered himſelf to the people in this 
manner: „ Since I fee the whole kingdom is re- His ſpeech to 
«« ſolved not to ſuffer Edward's children to reign, the people. 
for which I am extremely concerned, I am fully We. 
convinced, the crown can of right belong only 

« to me, who am the undoubted ſon of the late 

« duke of York. To this title is now joined the 

<< free election of the lords and commons of this 


jn the like diſpoſition.“ 
The duke of „ ſeeming ſurpriſed at this 
propoſal, anſwered. He was convinced that all 
«© he had heard was true: but ſo great was his ve- 
<« neration for the late King his brother, and ſo 
tender the affection he bore to his children, that 
c thole conſiderations over-balanced ali the crowns 
c inthe univerſe, and therefore he could not com- 
_« ply with their __ eſt. That neverthcleſs he 
« was willing to excuſe their petition, and thanked 
ce them for their affection : but adviſed them to be 
« ob<dient to the ſovereign under whoſe dominion 


The protector 
at firſt refuſes. 
More. 


«« they lived: that for his part, he would continue, | 
« to the very extent of his ability, to give the 


« realm, which of all titles I ſhall conſider as the 


«« beſt and moſt eſſential. From theſe conſidera- 
tions J kindly and thankfully accept and receive 
« your addreſs, and from this moment aſſume the 
% government of the two kingdoms of England 
« and France, the former, to rule over and defend 
it, and, by God's bleſſing and my peoples 
« aſſiſtance, to ſubdue the latter.” Ar the cloſe 
of this ſpeech was heard a great ſhout of, Long 
live King Richard III! This farce being over, the 
people retired to their homes, 'making on this occa- 
ſion ſuch reflect ions as were ſuggeſted by their re- 
ſpective underſtandings, intereſts, or paſſions. 


* 


* He is ſaid to have appeared in a gallery, with a biſhop on each ſide of him. More, Hall, fol. 23. 


RICHARD III. fur named 


Crook-BACK, eighteenth King 


of ExncLaxD ſince the Conqueſt. 


Ricn. III. HE duke of Gloceſter, having, by ſuch ex- 
A' 1483. traordinary methods and in ſpite of what- 
— ſoc ver obſtacles oppoſed his ambition, thus 
Richard III gained Lis point, was, on the twenty. ſecond of 
8 June, proclaimed King, by the name of Richard III. 
Hall. He night have been crowned the very day inſuing. 
ſince all things for the coronation of Edward V 
were ready prepared : but he delayed the ceremony 
till the ſixth of July, expecting the arrival of five 
thouſand men whom he had lent for from the north, 
becauſe he repoſed not ſufficient confidence in the 

| Citizens of London. 
The biſhop of During this interval, he beſtowed the great ſea] 
Lincoln made on the biſhop of Lincoln, one of his favorites. On 


2 the twenty-eighth of June he confered the office 
3 Fog, Of ear] marſhal on lord John Howard *, and next 
Vol. XII. day the title of duke of Norfolk: the day following, 


p. 189, 190. he commiſſioned him to exerciſe the office of high- 
and John ſtcward during the coronation. A few days after, 
Howard duke he created Thomas Howard, his ſon, earl of Surrey, 
of Norfolk. William Berkeley carl of Nottingham, and lord 
ä Lovel, one of his confidents, viſcount of the ſame 


Thomas Rotherham archbiſhop of Vork, and Rich. III. 


lord Thomas Stanley, who were impriſoned when Ax' 1483. 
lord Haſtings was executed, were releaſed at the 
ſteward of the houſhold. This he did not from 3 

; ; 5 7 
any motive of affection or confidence, but thro? eſeaſed. 
fear leſt his ſon, lord Strange, who began to levy More. 
forces in Lincolnſhire, ſhould raiſe commotions, the 
conſequences whereof he greatly dreaded. 

As for Dr. Morton biſhop of Ely, who was The biſhop 
arreſted the fame day, the King deſigned not to of Ely com- 
do him the like favor. But the univerſity of Ox- mited to the 
ford, of which that prelate was member, having __ 1 
preſented a petition in his hehalf, Richard judged it Ipid. Ty 
not adviſable abſolutely to reje& the requeſt, at a * 
juncture when it concerned him to win the affection 
of his new ſubjects. However, as he mortally 
hated that biſhop, he could not reſolve to ſet him 
intirely at liberty: wherefore he only removed him 
trom his confinement in the Tower, and commited 
him to the cuſtody of Buckingham, who tent him 
to the caſtle of Brecknock in Wales. He was a 


nanic. 


man of mean parentage but, having ſtudied at 


* He was ſon of fir Robert Howard, and Margaret daughter and coheir of Thomas de Mowbray duke of Norfolk. The firſt perſon 
of note in this family) was William Howard, judge of the common pleas inthe reign of Edward I. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 265. 


Oxtord, 


ſame time, and the new King made Stanley lord Archbiſhop ef 
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Rich. III. Oxford, where he had taken a divinity-doctor's de- 
A' 1483. gree, was ſh eminent fur his erudition and abilities, 
—Y— that he was called thence by Henry VI, who made 
him privy counſellor. The revolution which placed 
Fdward IV on the throne made no alteration in his 
tortune. Edward, apparently fatisficd with his 
complaiſance, continued him in the fame ſtation, 
and promoted him to the fee of Fly. Thencefor— 
ward he was wholly attached to that Prince, which 
drew on him the hatred of Richard, who put him 
under confinement the fame day lord Haſtings tut- 
tered death, Jeſt his affettion to the late King's 
family ſhould induce him to oppoſe his projects. 
The King Phe ſixth of July, the coronation of both King 
and Queen 


and Qucen was performed with great folemnity. 
+> All the pecrs oi the realm were preſent, for fear of 
ore. 


Hall. being ſuſpected by the new King, to whoſe jealous 

| temper they were no ſtrangers. Margaret, countels 

of Richmond; lord Stanley's wite, and mother ol 

+ © the ear] of Richmond detained in Bretagne, held 
up the Queen's train. 

Richard injoycd only two years and two months 

the crown for which he had fo eagerly thirſted. 

He imploycd his whole reign in deviſing means to 

ſupport'hiniſelt in the throne, which having aſcend- 

ed by the moſt crimmal methods, he by the like 

ſtrove to keep poſſeſſion; but all his meaſures 

prove ineffectual, Divine Providence being pleaſed 

to blaſt his projects founded wholly on injultice, 

violence and the ſubverſion of laws: however, 

Circumſtances the then circumſtances ſcemed extremely in his 

favorable for favor. The Lancaſtrian family was utterly extinct 

An. in England. Henry carl of Richmond, the only 

branch of that houfe, was in cuſtody of the duke 

of Bretagne, who had promiſed Edward IV to 

hinder him from quiting his doniinions. 

his mother, ſhewed no inclination to proſecute her 

rights: beſide, ſhe was ſubject to a huſband whom 

Richard had attached to his intereſt by one of the 

molt conſiderable poſts at court. As to the Princes 

and Princeſſes of Portugal and Caſtile, detcended 

from Philipa and Catherine of Lancatter, daughters 

of John of Gaunt, they were too remote to diſturb 

the new King. Finally, there was not a peer in 

the whole realm who ſeemed to have ſufficient 

credit to excite inſurrections, the civil war having 

drained away great numbers, and ablolutely ruined 

diverſe ancient families. As for ſuch as ſtill re- 

mained, Richard hoped to win them by favors, 


as he had already gained the dukes of Buckingham, | 


and Norfolk, lord Stanley, and ſome others. As 
for the Yorkifts attached to the family of Id- 
ward IV, namely, the Woodvilles, Greys, and 


others of the new nobility, he had already dis- 


parched ſome in the laſt reign, and trightenc« 
away the reſidue. King Edward's widow, with 
her five daughters continued in ſanctuary, whence 
ſhe durſt not ſtir, and where ſhe ſeemed unable to 
| hurt him. The marquis of Dorſet, her ſon, had 
alſo taken ſanctuarv, and fir. Richard Woodville 
had abſconded. Laſtly, young King Edward and 
the duke of York his brother were in the Tower, 
where, ſince the twenty-feventh of June, Richard 
had taken care to place as governor fir Robert 
Brackenbury, his creature. Thus, nothing ſeemed 


Margarct, | 


— 


* ; 3 8 5 5 N EF 
often, than while he wo bein each fle Ric, n. 

To execute all theſe ee Ye wag Tf CHO — 

all | is, on the twelfth 
of July, he appointed] tor his embaſidor to Cailiſe, Embaſly ta 
Bernard de la Force, with orders to renew the ancient 8 
alliance with Queen Uabella and Ferdinand King of on — 
Aragon, her conſort. Next day he gave A e gent 

wy F „ ay ne gave the NKC 193. 
commuiltion to Thomas 1 lutton, to treat of the to Bretagnie 
prolongation of the truce with Francis II, duke of P. 194- 
Bretagne. Seemingly, Tutton had ſecret inftiruc- 
tions to attempt procuring the carl of Richntond's 
being ſurrendered, or at leaſt to renew the treaty 
commenced between Edward IV and the duke, on 
that ſubject. Three days alter, he appointed com- to France, 
mifſtoners to treat with France about certain viola- P. 1915 195: 
tions of the truce, in order to have occaſion for a te. 
treth ratification thereof. 

Theſe meaſures taken, nothing remained Lut to He refolvesou 
execute the main article, vis. the murder of his defiroying luis 
two nephews. T'o that end, he relolved to remove befhews. 
from London, that their death liappening in his = 
abſenſe, he might be the lets luſpected. With this oe 
view, he departed London to viſit ſeveral counties. 
under color of reforming tome abules introduced to 
the peoples exceſſive prejudice, I Iis progrels into 
the north was particularly necellary, to curb the 
inſolence of the troops he had tent for thence, and 
who, at their return, had commited orcat out- 
rages. But before he procecded to York, he made He hoc to 
tome ſtay at Gloceſter, not to be far from I ondon Glocetlct, 
while his orders concerning his nephews were ex- 
ccuting. 


and confident, attended 


hun to Gloceſter. IIe Buckingham 


both while he was protector, and fince his acceſſion 1 * 

to the crown. But the duke ſtill expected another More. ; 

favor, and whereof he had Richard's poſitive pro- Hall. 

mile: This was one moiety of the lands of the 

houle of I Iercford, to which he thought he had a 

very legitimate right. The foundation of Iris pre- 11is claim. 

tenſion will evidently appcar in the following gc- 

ncalogy. | 
HUMPHREY BOIIUN 


carl of Hereford and Northampton. 


NERF 
ANN 
Tomas of Woodſtock, 
carl of Gloceſter, ſon 
of Edward III. 
A N | 
Edmund carl of Staflord, 


1 
Many Bone 
Wife of 


Henry IV. 
Hungry V. 


HrNRY VI. IIuupuR Ar 
duke of Buckingham, 
e 


I 
IIINEV 
duke of Buckingham. 


FErwanrn 
Prince ot Wales. 


To conſider only this genealogy, it is evident, 
the duke of Buckingham had a right to claim a: 
moicty of the carl of Heretord's lands, as deſcended 
from one of his daughters. But there were othicr 
reaſons which rendered his title diſputable. When 


Phe duke of Buckirgham, his intimate friend The duke of 


wad loaded that favorite with eſtates and honors, demands the 


capable to ſhake the new monarch's throne. Richard II Ts to death his uncle the duke of Glo- ; 

Richard's Nevertheleſs, in order to be provided againſt | ceſter at Catus, he cauſed his eſtate to be confiſcated 
meaſures for whatever might happen, he tormed the project to by the parliament, and gave what that Princc held 
"ns lafety. ſecure Caſtile and Portugal, the archduke Maximi- | in right ot Ann his wite ro the card ol Derby, who 
lian (who governed the Netherlands in the name ol had marricd the eldeſt of oe —_— _ 3 

Philip his ſon) France and Bretagne, from whence created him duke of Flereford. | ag the earl of 

he teared his adverſaries might procure aſſiſtance.] Derby took poſleflion of the who . in WCTIFance oj 

In fine, to break all the mcatures which the friends |the carl of Hereford his 5 . 8 aw, 72 er” 

of Edward IV's family might take againſt him, wards mounting the throne, Ye 282 26 Beg 2's 

he determined on diſpatching his nephews, young fall his lands were annexed 0 or 09s, 2 5 as 

Edward V, and the duke of York his brother. thereby poſſeſſod ot the Þ _ e — 0 on let a 

Theſe were Richard's firſt projects to preſerve his | ford — till Richard III acceded to the = — 

| | g Þ low- 


os. 
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Rick. III. However, when Richard, being protector, in- 
Ax' 1483. tended to ingage the duke of Buckingham to ſerve 
him in his deſign to uſurp the crown, he promiſed 

to inveſt him with one half of the confiſcated eſtates 

of the duke of Gloceſter his great grand-father : 
Richard de- but being King he altcred his mind, whether he 
nies his re- thought he had amply rewarded him otherwiſe, or 


1 was afraid of rendering him too powerful, and ſo 
Hall, giving him occaſion to aſpire to the throne, as a 


deſcendant of Edward III. However this was, 
during this journey the duke, reminding Richard 
of his promiſe, had ſuch a reply as lett him no 
the duke re- room to expect that juſtice or favor“. The duke, 
tires, being extremely high-ſpirited, was fo offended at the 
King's anſwer, that he deſired leave to depart, in 
order to take care of ſome particular affairs of his 
own T. Richard, not ſurmiſing that this refuſal had 
made ſuch deep impreſſion on the duke, or perhaps 
not fearing the effects of his reſentment, granted 
him the permiſſion he deſired, and, parting from 
him at Gloceſter, he purſued his journey to York. 
Death of El- While Richard remained at Gloceſter, he dif- 
ward V. and patched orders to Brackenbury, governor of the 
the duke of tower of London, to murder the young King and the 
9 duke of York his brother. Brackenbury, more 
Hall. conſcientious than his maſter, returned a very ſub- 
miffive anſwer, but withal, told him; * That he 
„ ſhould never be able to prevail on himſelf to 
put in execution, thoſe his commands.” Ri- 
chard, vexed to be deceived in his opinion of that 
officer, ſent him, by James Tyrrel, a written order, 
to deliver to the bearer the 8 and government 
of the tower for one night. Brackenbury obeyed, 
and Tyrrel brought in his agents & to execute the 
King's orders. That very night, while all were 
ſleeping, he repaired to the chamber of thoſe young 
Princes, whom, after he had ſmothered them 1n 
their beds, he got buried under a ſmall ſtair-caſe. 
This is what was afterwards confeſſed by Tyrrel 
himſelf, who was executed in the reign of Henry VII. 
Their bones In 1674, as ſome alterations were making in 
are found in that part of the tower, certain workmen met 
_ G7 of ith ſome bones which were thought to be thoſe 
Sandford, Of Edward V, and the duke of York, and on that 
| ſuppoſition, Charles II, who then reigned, ordered 
them to be put into a marble urn, and removed 
to Weſtminſter among the royal tombs. As the 
two Princes were never more heard of ſince the day 
Tyrrel entered the tower, and as their ſervants 
were all diſmiſſed, the public doubted not their 
being ſacrificed to their uncle's ſafety. 
The King Richard, having received the news of the death 
crownedagain of his two nephews, continued his journey 1nto the 


at York. north, and came to Vork about the end of Auguſt. 
_ "IE] As the pretence of his journey was to cauſe jullice 


to be impartially adminiſtered to the people, he 
could not but do execution on ſome of the northern 
ſoldiers, who, in returning from London, had 
He creates his Commited great diſorders. Then, he cauſed him- 
ſon Prince of ſelf to be crowned a ſecond time, at the cathedral 


Wales. of York, the-begining of September, and the ſame 
day he created Edward his ſon, then ten years old, 
Prince of Wales, with the uſual formalities. 

The alliance A few days after his coronation, he received the 


with Caſtile apreeable news, that Ferdinand and Iſabella had 


gy prevented him, by deſiring themſelves a confirma- 
. XII. p. tion of the alliance between England and Caſtile, 
199. 


by an embaſſador ſent purpoſely, and who was then 


| 


arrived at York. The renewal of that alliance, Rich. III 

which he ratified himſelf the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, Aw' 1482, 

pleaſed him extremely. He found that Ferdinand 4 

and Iſabella, by acknowledging him for lawful 

King, were not forming any project to reſtore the 

houſe of Lancaſter, from whence Queen Iſabella 

was deſcended, being grand-daughter of Catherine 

of Lancaſter, John of Gaunt's daughter. He ex- Sept. 8 

IE his ſatisfaction by confering the honor of p. 200. 
nighthood on the Caſtilian embaſſador, who 

brought him the good news, and by his letters full 

of eſteem, affection and acknowledgment to the 

King and Queen of Spain, to cardinal Mendoza 

and count Leryn, their miniſters, _ | 
Lewis XI King of France died on the twenty- pea of 

ninth of Auguſt this year. Charles VIII, his only Lewis XI. 

ſon, being a minor, ſucceeded him under the Commin. 

guardianſhip of his ſiſter Ann, wife of Philip de P. Daniel. 

Bourbon, baron de Beaujeu, purſuant to the late 

King's directions: but Lewis, duke of Orleans, 

firſt Prince of the blood, diſputed with her the 

regency. Thus conteſt raiſed, in the court of France, Troubles in 

diſturbances which prevented the miniſters from at- the French 

tending to the renewal or confirmation of the truce court. 

with England, which Richard earneſtly ſollicited. 

While the King was flattering himſelf with The duke of 
having taken all neceſſary meaſures to ſupport him- Buckingham 
ſelf on the throne, there was forming againſt him conſpires a. 
a conſpiracy which ended in his ruin, after proving F. 1 
the deſtruction of its Author. I left the duke of Niete 
Buckingham diſſatisfied, and parting from the King 
in order to retire. He was a perſon of a lively 
and penetrating genius, exceſſively haughty, am- 
bitious, vindictive, and, with regard to his morals, 
not over and above ſcrupulous. During Ed- 
ward IV's life, he could never bring himſelf to 
ſtoop to the Queen, tho? ſhe had over her royal 
conſort a very great aſcendant. He was even con- 
ſidered as head of the party of the ancient nobility 
againſt the modern, which wholly conſiſted of the 
Queen's relations and creatures. It was chiefly from 
his averſion to the Queen that, after King Ed- 
ward IV's demiſe, he devoted himſelf intirely to 
the duke of Gloceiter, for whom, as has been re- 
lated, he procured the protectorſhip, and finally the 
regal diadem, In recompence for ſo ſignal a ſer- 
vice, Richard had beſtowed on him his tavors moſt 
liberally : particularly he made him in a manner 
ſovereign of all Wales, and the adjoining counties, 
by the poſts and governments given him in thoſe 
quarters; but all this munificence loſt its merit on Cauſe of his 
the King's refuſal to annex thereto a moiety of the diſgult. 
Heretord inheritance. The duke perceived Richard's 
policy, in giving him poſts from which he could re- 
move him at pleaſure, whereas in reſtoring the lands 
he demanded 1t would not have been in his power to 
diſpoſſeſs him without uſing violence. This pro- 
cedure convinced him that Richard would always 
keep him in dependance, and, as he was perfectly 
well acquainted with that Prince's character, readily 
comprehended that the minuteſt pretext would ſuffice 
to occaſion his forfeiting whatever he injoyed. 

Beſide, he looked on it as a manifeſt injuſtice done 
him to refuſe granting what he believed to be his 
rightful due; that moreover Richard violated his 
promiſe, and ſhewed himſelf notoriouſly ingrate- 


P- 201, 202. 


gainſt King 


ful in making ſuch bad returns for the ſervices re- 
ceived. All this gave him zealon to fear the 


— —. i. — — — ..G . ] 


* That M. Rapin, and the reſt of our hiftoriars are miſtaken in this particular, is plain from Dugdale's Baronage, Vol. I. 


—___ 


p. 168, wherein is inſerted a bill, ſigned by King Richard, whereby he granted the duke of Buckingham livery of all thoſe lands 
to which he pretended a right by deſcent from Humphrey de Bohun. Among the reſt were ſixteen lordſhips in Eſſex, (particularly 


Walden, Badow, Plecy, Wal 
10841. 118. 9d. 
+ Dugdale ( 


the King. 


Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton. More. 


„ High-Eſtre) beſide many more in other counties, amounting in all to the yearly value of 


ibid.) aſcribes the cauſe of his retiring, either to trouble of conſcience, or becauſe he found himſelf neglected by 


King's 


his 


f 
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Rich. III. 
Ax' 1483. 
The duke and 


biſliop of Ely 
conſult how 
to dethrone 
Richard. 
More. 

Hall. 


King's drift was, in time, to work his deſtruc- 
tion. | 

Replete with theſe ſiniſter thoughts, he retired to 
his caſtle of Brecknock, where Dr. Morton, biſho 
of Ely, was priſoner under his cuſtody. In his 
frequent converſations with that prelate, he could 
not ſo well ſmother his reſentment againſt the King 
as not to make thereof frequent diſcoveries. The 
biſhop, who was a man of ſenſe, quickly found the 
duke was diſſatisfied, which imboldened him to 
diſcourſe with ſome freedom. He obſerved the 
duke took pleaſure in hearing him, and would him- 
ſelf perhaps have talked more frankly, durſt he 
have intirely confided in him. In order therefore 


to inſpire the duke with ſuch a confidence, he af 


The biſhop 
propoſes to 
the duke to 
make himſelf 


fected to ſpeak of the King in a manner which ſut- 
ficiently gave him to underſtand that he ſhould find 
in him a perſon ready to ſecond him in all his 
deſigns. At length, after mutually ſounding each 
other, they came to a ſull declaration of their ſen- 
timents, and joined in deploring the nation's in- 
felicity under ſuch a ſovereign. The recent murder 
of Edward V and the duke his brother afforded 
them freſh matter to exclaim againſt Richard. 
They concluded that, ſince he had not ſpared his 
own nephews, no peer in the whole realm could be 
ſure of his life. Theſe converſations at length ter- 
minated in a requeſt Buckingham made the prelate, 
to tell him freely, whether he ſaw no way to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs they had reaſon to fear; ſwearing 
to keep the ſecret inviolably. Morton, who thither- 
to had not been quite tree from apprehenſion that 
the duke deſigned to inſnare him, being incouraged 
by his oath, told him in plain terms, That he 
< was of opinion, there was no other way than to 
& dethrone Richard, and ſet up another King. 


« He owned that, tho* he could have wiſhed tlic 


* crown had continued in the family of Henry VI, 
c he could not avoid following the ſtream, when 
& he ſaw almoſt all England declare for Ed- 
&« ward IV: that afterwards, Henry VI and the 
« Prince his ſon being diſpatched, he had faith- 
* fully adhered to Edward: that on Edward's de- 
4 ceaſe, he had, with the like zeal, ſerved his 
« young ſon, whom he believed his rightful and 
« [egitimate ſucceſſor. That, ſoon after, he with 
« grief perceived the duke of Gloceſter aſpiring to 
de the throne, and, having the honour to be of the 
« council, deemed it his duty to make ſome ſteps 
ein oppoſition to his baſe intent; but, inſtead of 
« ſucceeding, he had only drawn on himſelf the 
<« hatred and diſpleaſure of that Prince, who had 
« caſt him into a jail purely for adhering to the fa- 
« mily of Edward IV: that his unjuſt violence 
& had increaſed his averſion for the uſurper, and 
de the tragical death of the two young Princes had 
« carried it to the utmoſt height: that, being in 
« theſe circumſtances, he had mcditated what 
« Prince would be propereſt to aſcend the throne 
ein the tyrant's ſtead, and had found no other than 
« the duke of Buckingham, deſcended from a ſon 


„ of Edward III: that the whole race of Lan- 


« caſter being extinct,” at leaſt in England, there 
«© remained of the houſe of York only the tyrant 
« and his ſon, with the young earl of Warwick 
« ſor of the duke of Clarence; as for the latter, 


«© he could not pretend to the crown, the father's 


Hall. 
Hollingſh, - 


« attainder for high-treaſon having excluded his 
« heirs from all right of inheritance : that the pre- 
« ſent King had, by his crimes, rendered himſelf 
4 ynworthy 3 and to preſerve the ſon's right, after 
« deſtroying the father, would be acting imperfect- 
« ly: that therefore, once more, he 1aw only the 
« duke of Buckingham capable of claiming the 


« crown legally.” 


The duke liſtened very attentively to this diſ- 


courſe, but defered his anſwer *till the morrow. 


| 


| 


duke was ſincere, or deſigned only 
p| By the bye, it ſcems the biſhop was not abundant- 
ly ſcrupulous, ſince, knowing the duke of Bucking- 


This delay threw the prelate into no ſmall per- 
plexity, ſince it left him ſtill uncertain whether the 


to ſound him. 


hams character, as he muſt needs have done, he 
readily offered his ſervice to ſet him on the throne. 


of revenge againſt Richard, than with a view of 
procuring the nation's weltare. The King and 
duke too much reſembled each other for any great 
benefit to be expected from ſuch « change. 

Next day, the converſation being reſumed, the 


frankly owned to the prelate 3 „ That he once de- 
<« ſigned aſpiring to the throne, but had, on ma- 
** turer deliberation, abſolutely baniſhed all ſuch 
thoughts, He reflected that, in acting for him- 
ſelf, he ſhould ſtir up againſt him all the parti- 
fans of both houſes, York and Lancaſter, equal- 
ly concerned to oppoſe his pretenſions: that 
there was a Prince nearer than he, whom the 
*« houſe of Lancaſter looked on as their head; and 
he it was on whom he had caſt his eyes to place 
on the throne.” He then named Henry, earl of 
Richmond, who was in Bretagne; adding, © That 
<< the project to reſtore the houſe of Lancaſter to 
the throne, would draw one half of the king- 
dom to that Prince's intereſt, and he had de- 
vited a happy expedient to gain him the other 
half; and that was, his marriage with -Eliza- 
beth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, which 
would make all the Vorkiſts his friends: that 
% moreover, the nation would thence reap very 

conſiderable advantages, in as much as ſzeds of 
c diſſenſion would be deſtroyed by thus uniting 
e of the two contending houſes : that, by this 
«© means, even thoſe who were indifferent for cither 
party would be, as it were, forcibly obliged 
<« to promote the common good of their country, 
and then Richard's few friends would not be 
<« able to balance ſo great a power: whereas if 
he pretended to ſet up himſelf, the whole king- 
«« dom would unite againſt him, ſince there 
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He finally added that, 


Richmond, whom having ſounded on this head, 
«© he believed he could be ſure of her being readily 
enough diſpoſed to promote her ſon's advance- 
5 ment.” | 

The biſhop liked this expedient, as more con- 
formable to jultice and equity, and more adapted 
to the public good, eſpecially as. it came from the 
only perſon wno would have reaſon to oppoſe it had 
it been propoſed by another. 

Henry earl of Kichmond, as I elſewhere obſerv- 
ed, was of Welſh extraction: but Margaret his 
mother was daughter ot John de Beaufort duke of 
Somerſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lan- 
caſter, Margaret's father dying without male: iſſue, 
Edmund his younger brother inherited his title. 
But Edmund and all his poſterity being deſtroyed 
in the civil wars, Margaret and her ſon were the 


they ought indiſputably to have inherited all rights 


liable to great objections. 5 
While John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, co- 


he entertained, as his miſtreſs, Catherine Roet, relict 
of ſir Otho de Swinford, and by her had ſeveral 
children. Conſtantia his wife being dead, he married 


} 


and by Richard II's fub- 


f parliament, | 
ed by act of parliamen Uwene 


«© was not the leaſt color to exclude from the throne 
two houles, which for more than eighty years, had 
been in actual poſſeſſion. 
cin his way to Brecknock, he met the counteſs of 


only remains of that houſe : wherefore, ſeemingly, | 


R1cn. III. 
An' 1483. 
— 


This is a ſign that he acted more from a motive Hall. 


Thi dike is; 


duke, after a long apology for all his former actions, jeds the pro. 


poſal, and 
names the 
earl of Rich- 
mond. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


The biſhop 
likes the 
propoſal. 


all. 


P.ights of 
che carl of 
Richmond. 


of the Lancaſtrian family: nevertheleſs the title was 


habited with his ſecond wife Conſtantia ot Caſtile, 


this his concubine, and had intereſt enough to cauſe | 
her children, born before marriage, to be legitimat- 
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Rien. III. ſequent letters-patent. However, the King and the 


Ax' 1483, parliament, willing to make a diſtinction betwWeen 


— 


theſe natural children and the others born in wed- 
lock, gave them not the ſur- name of Lancaſter or 
Plantagenet, but that of Beaufort; che. narne of the 
caſtle where they were born. Moreover, tho' in 
the a& of parliament and in the King's letters-pa- 
tent, power was granted them to hold principali- 
ties, dukedoms, earldoms, &c. and to tranſmit 
them to their heirs, there was no mention of the 
crown *. During the reigns of Henry IV, and 
Henry V, the Princes of this branch durſt not aſ- 
fume the name of Lancaſter. It was not *till to- 
wards the cloſe of Henry V's reign, that Edmund 
duke of Somerſet, being prime miniſter and very 
zealous for the King againſt the duke of York's 
1 and attempts began by degrees to aſſert 

is deſcent from John of Gaunt, and his kindred 
to the King, as being of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
It was therefore queſtionable, whether the Princes 
of this branch could in their turn ſucceed to the 
crown : and even ſuppoſing they conld, the point 


was to know when their turn was to be, and whe- 


ther the heirs of John of Gaunt's daughters, legi- 
timately born, were to precede the poſterity of a 
ſon only legitimated,and bora before marriage. It fo, 
there were no fewer than ten or twelve Princes and 
Princeſſes in Portugal, Caſtile and Germany who 
would have excluded the earl of Richmond. On 
the other hand, it ſeems that, by Edward IV's in- 


deavors to have the earl of Richmond in his hands, 


he had, as it were, owned him capable of inherit- 
ing every individual right of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
This was a queſtion which might have been debated 
in thoſe days, but which, having been decided up- 
wards of two hundred years ſince, requires no far- 
ther examination, except, thro* mere curioſity, ſuch 
as are verſed in theſe matters are diſpoſed to exer- 
ciſe their talents. | | 
There is abundance of probability that, if the 
duke of Buckingham had been conſcious of his hav- 
ing ſufficient credit and intereſt to aſcend the throne, 
he would not have failed objecting the above-hint- 
ed reaſons againſt the earl of Richmond's title. 
But, as he had himſelf obſerved in his diſcourſe 


with the biſhop of Ely, he could not ſet up him- 


ſelf without oppoſing the two two houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, that is to ſay the whole kingdom, 


divided between theſe two factions ; ſo the pretence 
to reſtore the houſe of Lancaſter and put a period 


to the civil wars by uniting the two contending 


houſes was, by far, the more natural way to be re- 


venged on Richard. I fay to be revenged 3 for it 


The duke and 


biſhop inform 


is hard to believe a man of Buckingham's character 

ſhould, on this occaſion, act from a nobler motive. 
Howlſoever this was, the duke and prelate, hav- 

ing conſulted how to accompliſh their ſchemes, came 


the counteſs of to this concluſion : That all hope of ſucceſs was 


Richmond of 
their deſign. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh, 


founded on the earl of Richmond's eſpouſing Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth; that therefore, before all things, 
that point was to be ſecured, without which it 
would be to labor in vain, or at leaſt with great 
uncertainty. To that cnd they agreed, that they 


| ſhould, without loſs of time, acquaint the countels 


of Richmond with their project, that ſhe might 
therewith acquaint her ſon, and alſo procure the 
dowager Queen's (mother of the Princeſs) conſent 


to this alliance, 


But as, conſidering the King's exceſſive jealouly 
of the houſe of Somerſet, it would have been ex- 


* 


tremely dangerous for the duke of Buckingham to Rich. III 
e gry with Margaret, the biſhop told him, Ax' 1482. 
he had in the counteſo's ſervice a particular friend, — 
named Bray , who might ſafely be intruſted with 
the ſecret. The duke approving this expedient, 
Bray was privately ſent for to Brecknock, and the 
project being imparted to him, the propoſing it to 
his lady was left to his care and management : but 
he was withal more eſpecially charged to tell her, 
that the marriage of the earl her ſon was the baſis 
and foundation whereon reſted the whole project. | 
No ſooner was Bray departed in order to execute The biſhop cf 
his commiſſion, but the biſhop of Ely defired Ely flies into 
the duke's permiſſion to retire to his dioceſe. He Flanders. 
was juſtly under apprehenſions for his lite, in caſe _ 
the combination chanced to be diſcovered : perhaps Hollingh 
he did not abſolutely build on Buckingham's fince- | 
rity ; but the duke gave him two unanfwerable 
reaſons why he could not comply with his requeſt. 
The firſt was, that he ſhould render himſelf guilty 
of {ſuffering his priſoner to eſcape, which alone 
would be ſufficient to inſpire the King with fſulpici- 
ons: the ſecond, that, in a buſineſs of this nature, 
he could not poſſibly be deprived of his counſels. 
The prelate feigned a yielding to theſe reaſons, but 
had within his breaſt others ſtill more cogent to 
withdraw himſelf from the impending danger in 
caſe the affair came to light: wherefore, as he 
was not ſo narrowly watched by his keepers ſince 
his frequent converſations with the duke, he found 
means to get away and retire to Ely, whence he 
fled into Flanders. On his arrival, he wrote to the He writes to 
duke to excuſe his eſcape, and withal indeavored the duke. 
to convince him of its being then abundantly more 
in his power to promote the execution of their in- 
tended enterpriſe than while he was priſoner. He 
alſo conjured him to continue in his reſolution, and 
notified how he might carry on with him a private 
correſpondence. | 
Mean while, the counteſs of Richmond, being The counteſs 
informed of what was projected in favor of the earl of Richmond 
her ſon, ſent back her ſaid domeſtic to the duke of enters into 
Buckingham with a compliment of thanks; and dhe Prœgect. 
withal gave him to underſtand, that ſhe was labor- 
ing to gain the dowager _ conſent to the 
propoſed alliance, and would then take the propereſt 
meaſures thereof to inform her ſon the earl of Rich- 
mond. | | 
Elizabeth Woodville , relict of Edward IV, She commu. 
was ſtill in ſanctuary, at Weſtminſter, with her five nicates the 
daughters, lamenting the murder of her two ſons, affair to the 
and blaming herſelf for having been the occaſion, Queen-dowa- 
by her eaſincfs to deliver the duke of York. to his all 
uncle. There had never been any particular amity Hollingſh. 
between that Queen and the counteſs of Richmond. 
One was conſort to a King of the houſe of York, and 
the other was of the family of Somerſet, the 
Yorkilts avowed enemies; wherefore the counteſs 
could not viſit the Queen in her ſanctuary, with 
out cauſing great ſuſpicion. To avoid this incon- 
venience, ſhe made uſe of her phyſician, by name 
Lewis, and, having communicated the whole affair 
to him, ſent him to London with orders fo to con- 
trive as to ſee the Queen, and acquaint her with 
what was in agitation. Above all, ſhe charged 
him to tell her, that all hope of ſucceſs. depended 
en the union of the two houſes of York. and 
Lancaſter, by a marriage between Princeſs Elizabeth 
and the earl of Richmond. ; 


— 


— 


| 


Lewis, being arrived at London, found no great 


5 


There Was mention of the crown, but it was to exclude them abſolutely from it; as is plain ffom the words of the act. 
They were by it intitled.— Ad quecunque honores dignitates (excepta dignitate regali) pre-eminentias ſtatus gradus & officia 
publica & privata tam perpetua quam temporalia atque feudalia & nobilia quibuſcumque nominibus nuncupentur, etiamſi ducatus 
principatus comitatus baronie vel alia feuda fuerint— This act bears date Feb. 9. Anno 20. Richard II, and was afterwards ex- 
KE ed by King Henry IV, on Feb. ro, in the eighth year of his reign. See Sandford, p. 323, 323. | 


His baptiſmal name was Reginald. In the ſucceeding reign. he was of the privy-council. 
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difficulty, as a phyſician, to get admittance to the 
Queen. He communicated to her what he had in 
charge, intimating it would be in her of power 

e revenged on her mortal enemy, the murderer 
of her children, and to dethrone the uſurper, pro- 
vided ſhe would conſent to the alliance propoſed. 
Queen Elizabeth gladly liſtened to the overture. 
She charged the doctor to tell his lady, that ſhe ap- 
proved of the project, and would fo order it, that 
all the late King her conſort's partiſans ſhould join 


'with the earl of Richmond : but added ; That ſhe 


wiſhed the earl would by oath ingage to eſpouſe 
Princeſs Elizabeth, or, in caſe ſhe ha pened to die 
before conſummation, her younger ſiſter Cecily. 
All being thus adjuſted between the bor dowa- 
ger, counteſs of Richmond and duke of Bucking- 
ham, each party ſeparately labored to ingage in 
the combination their moſt truſty friends, Who like- 
wiſe drew in othets, The Engliſh were as favora- 
bly diſpoſed as could be wiſhed, by three principal 


reaſons. Firſt ; on account of the peoples almoſt | ſh 


univerſal hatred to Richard, who had rendered 


himſelf ſuperlatively odious, as well by what he 


had done during his protectorſhip, as by his late 
crime in murdering his nephews after having ſpoiled 
them of the crown. He had thereby loſt moſt of 
the friends of the houſe of York, who only wanted 
fome opportunity to revenge the family of Ed- 


ward IV. ' Secondly ; the Lancaftrians in general 


beheld wich pleaſure a project tending to reſtore the 
houſe of Lancaſter to the throne. Laſtly ; thoſe 
who, without regarding the intereſts of the two 


factions, had ſolcly in view the nation's good, could 


not bur conſider as a tranſcendent happineſs the ſuc- 
ceſs of an undertaking which, by uniting the two 
contending houſes, would terminate the domeſtic 
broils wherewith, during thirty years, the king- 


dom had been afflicted. Thus the Lancaſtrians, 


The duke be- 
gins to take 
meaſures to 
execute his 
deſigns. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


Buckingham, 


The earl of 
Richmond 1s 
informed. of 
all. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


Follingſh. 


Yorkiſts, and even thoſe who ſtood neuter, were 
equally diſpoſed to concur towards the uſurper's 
downfal. 8 | 

The duke of Buckingham being author and head 
of this enterpriſe, it was his part to conduct it to a 
happy iſſue, For that purpoſe, he firſt ſecured ſome 
friends in Wales, where his power was great, who 
undertook privately to levy forces to inable him, 
ſuddenly and ſeaſonably, to appear in the field with 
an army. Next he ſettled a correſpondence with 
ſome gentlemen in Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwal, who promiſed to raiſe troops, and re- 
ceive the earl of Richmond at his arrival. His de- 
ſign was to join them himſelf, with his Welſh, that 
Richard might be leſs able to oppoſe the earls land- 
ing. At the ſame time, ſeveral lords and gentle- 
men were to riſe in other counties, that the King 
might be at a loſs whither firſt to direct his march. 
The marquis 6f Dorſet, who had lately quittcd his 
ſanctuary, ſir Richard Woodville his uncle“, the 


biſhop of Exeter, ſir Edward Courtney his bro- 


ther, and ſeveral other perſons of quality ingaged 


in this confederacy. 


Theſe meaſures taken, the counteſs of Richmond 
ſent two expreſſes Þ to the earl her ſon, by diffe- 
rent ways, to inform him of what was determined 
on in his favor, and how far the project was ad- 
vanced. The two expreſſes, arriving almoſt toge- 
ther, acquainted him with the whole ſtate of this 
combination, and requeſted his repairing to Eng- 
land without a moment's negleck, aſſuring him that 
every thing was ready for his reception, They 


* » — — 25 —— 
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alſo told him that Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, or Corn: Riek. IIͤI. 
wal $, were the moſt convenient places to land; Ax? 1483. 
becauſe of the meaſures taken with the people of N 
„„ „ 657; oororg 904144 is 
The ear] of Richmond was then at Vannes in He deter- 
Bretagne, where he had been ſeveral years really a mines on im- 
priſoner, by reaſon of the duke of Bretagnc's in- parting the 
gagements with Edward IV; but his continement e 2 
was not. ſtrict, the duke contenting himſelf with tagne. wo 
narrowly watching him, in order to. hinder his ef. Hall. 
8 th in caſe he made any, ſuch attempt: in other Stow. 
reſpects he injoyed a very honorable freedom. lt 
was with great joy that he learned his not being 18 5 
quite forgot in England. But when he reflected oh 134 ue 
his preſent condition, and how little it was in hs 
power to re- viſit his country ſo as to procure a 
welcome reception, he found it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſucceed in his enterpriſe; without the 
duke of Bretagne's aid and concurrence : for except 
that Prince ſupplied him wich money, troops and 
ips, it was not practicable to take juſt meaſures 
to accompliſh his defigns. It alſo lay wholly in tie % 
duke's breaſt to put him under a cloſe confinement! | 
by which means the whole affair muſt have miſcar- 
ried. Wherefore, perceiving he could. not, proceed ande 
without him, he reſolved to let him into the fecret; eK 
and ingage him, if poſſible, to be aſſiſting} He The duke 
found the duke readier to countenance him . he promiſes him 
expected. That Prince was not ingaged with Riz aſſiſtance. 
chard as he had been with Edward his brother. Hall. 


| Beſide, the unjuſt and violent actions of the new: Hollingſh. 


King had rendered him odious to all the Princes of 
Europe, and eſpecially to the duke of Bretagne: 
another thing likewiſe induced him to hearken to 
the earl's propoſals. He had pretenſions to the 
earldom of Richmond in England, formerly ino: 
ed by his anceſtors; and ＋ 17 the earl would l 
readily promiſe to reſtore it, if, thro! his means; he 
obtained the crown. It is pretended, this was the 
principal article of their agreement, for Which the 
duke very willingly ingaged to ſupply him with 
men and ſhips. When the earl was fure of the duke 
of — aſſiſtance, he ſent expreſſes to the 
counteſs his morher, and the duke of Buckingham, 


7 
to acquaint them that. he hoped to be ready by the 


begining of October, deſiring them to pfepare all 
things by that time. This good news preſently put bung curl 


all the conſpirators in motion. Every önè repaired n 
to the poſt aſſigned him, as well to raiſe forces, 3 
as excite inſurrections. There was no time to loſe, | 
good part of September being already paſſed!!! 


How careful ſoever the conſpirators had been to Richard gets 


conceal themſelves, all theſe matters could not be confuſed inti- , 
tranſacted without Richard's having, ſome intelli- mations of the 
gence of a plot hatching againſt him; but none Hal * 
could tell him whar it was, or who were the Au- Stowe n i 
thors. He was then at Vork, thinking of quite 
other matters, ſo ſecufe was he in his on opinion. 

But theſe advices obliged him to quit the north, 

and approach nearer the kingdom's center: at the 

ſame time he ordered his troops, which were dif. 

per ſed in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march at a | 
moment's warning. Mean while, he prepared ve- . - tl 
ry ſlowly, not imagining the danger io near. As He ſuſpetts | 
the intelligence he had received made him uneaſy, the duke of 
he revolved in his thoughts all the grandees who Buckingham. 
might be diſſatisfied, or had ſufficient credit to 

excite inſurrections againſt him; but found only the 

duke of Buckingham. He had angered him by 


his breach of promiſe with regard to the lands of 


' 
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Not brother, as M. Rapin has it. 


He was brother to the dowager Queen! whoſe ſon was the marquis of Dorſet. 
'+ She ſent Hugh Conway, Eſq; with a large ſum of money. 


—_ 


But Richard Guilford, for fedr Conway ſhould be ſtopped at 


Plimouth, where he intended to take ſhip, ſent out of Kent, by way of Calais, Thomas Rame with the ſame inſtructions. 


They both arrived within leſs than an hour,” at the duke of Bretagne's'court. Hall, fol. 377 38. 


$ Stow (p. 463) ſays Wales. 
V | 


Hollingh: p. 1406. 


9 G Hereford; 
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Rtcit:” III. Hereford, and, knowing him perfectly, could not 
doubt his being capable of any thing to be re- 
venged. Beſide, by his genius, his wealth and his 
credit, he knew him alone to be in condition to 
form great projects. His own experience would 


Ax' 1483. 
— 1 — o 


- not ſuffer him to queſtion it: the biſhop of Ely's 
eſcape ſerved alſo to ſtrengthen his ſuſpicion. The 
duke of Buckingham muſt have known how odious 
that prelate was to him, and therefore. his careleſs- 

ſuch a priſoner could not but be 


neſs in N 
deemed a colluſion and conſequence of ſome ill de- 


fle orders ſign. On theſe ſuſpicions, which were but too 

him to court. vell- grounded, Richard refolved to ſend for him to 

_ court; but the duke deſired to be excuſed, on pre- 

Hollingm. fence of ſome indiſpoſition. This refuſal confirm- 

cd the King in his belief that what he had ſuſpect- 

ed was but too true: nevertheleſs, to be more fully 

ſatisfied, he ſent him poſitive orders to come to 

him, without alledging any excuſe. Theduke per- 

ceiving diſſimulation was to no purpoſe, ſent him 

The duke re- word; „ That he would not expoſe his perſon to 

fuſes, and de- his moſt capital adverfary, whom he neither 

clares againſt «< could nor would love, nor indeed have any in- 
Richard. 4 terebutſe with,” OO 

He takes © This was more than ſufficient to convince Ri- 


chard, that Buckingham was the principal author 
of the movements which for ſore time had made 
him uneaſy.” On the other hand, the duke per- 
ceiving that, after ſuch a declaration, there was no 
more ceremony to be uſed, drew together the for- 
ces which himſelf had privately liſted in Wales, 
and began to march towards the weſtern counties, 
where he knew the earl of Richmond intended to 
land : there he was to be joined by thoſe who were 
gone before to prepare matters againſt the earl's 


Hall 


: arrival. 
Me deſigns to - @ IL EC | 
go into Corn Buckingham's being in ſuch readineſs : however, as 
=o he had taken ſome precautions to aſſemble his forces 
in caſe of neceſſity, he appointed the rendezvous at 
Leiceſter, whither he perſonally repaired with a re- 
ſolution ; of giving his enemies battle before their 
number was increaſed.” He would nevertheleſs have 
ſound it very difficult to obſtruct them, had not a 
ſomewhat extraordinary and very unexpected acci- 
dent prevented Buckingham's joining his friends, 
who were all ready to riſe in arms in the counties 


but cannot of Devon and Cornwal. The duke was advancing | 
paſs the by long marches to Gloceſter, where he deſigned to 
Severn. paſs the Severne : but, at this very juncture, the river 
_ twelled ſo unaccountably that the lands on both ſides 
Hollingſts were quite overflowed, and infinite damages occa- 
_*  fioned by the waters. Never had ſuch a terrible in- 
nundation been heard of in that country: it laſted | 
ſi whole days, during which the duke's army |: 
| could neither paſs the river, nor ſubſiſt on the other 
His amy ſide, here was nothing but defolation *. In fine, 
diſperſe, the Welſh. ſoldiers, tired with being expoſed to 
hunger, rains, and numberlefs fatigues, returned to 
their homes, notwithſtanding all the duke's intrea- 
WE PI! ties to the contrary T. The deſertion was ſo ge- 
GIF at the neral that there remained with the duke a ſingle 


houſe of one of ſervant only. Reduced to this wretched condition, 
his domeſtics. he ſaw, no other remedy than to conceal himſelf till 
mat. he ſhould take new meaſures. Unhappily for him, 

ucK . 1 eit 9 g ö 71 : ATT WF 
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Richard was not a little ſurpriſed to hear of 
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he choſe for his retreat the houſe of one Baniſter, Rich. III. 
who had been his ſervant, and to whom his father Aw 1483. 


and himſelf had been extremely king. 
The King hearing of the diſperſion of Bucking- Proclamation 

ham's troops, iſſued a proclamation againſt him and 28ainſt the 

the marquis of Dorſet, with ſome others of his ad- conſpirators; 

| herents, or whom he ſuppoſed to be in league with Va , 

him. But as the marquis had not yet appeared in 204. . 

arms, and ſo could not be ſtiled a rebel, he made 

uſe of another pretence to involve him in the 

ſentence. He ſaid that, having made oath at his 

ooronation, to puniſh vice and immoral perſons, he 

was obliged to chaſtiſe the ſaid marquis, notorious 

for his debaucheries, who had * or forced ſe- 

veral virgins, been guilty of ſundry adulteries, and 

publicly entertained Shore's wife. Then he pro- 

miſed a reward of one thouſand pounds ſterling, or 

one hundred pounds per annum, to any perſon who 

ſhould bring the duke to juſtice; F one thouſand. 

marks, or a yearly penſion of one hundred marks 

for the marquis, and fo in proportion for . the reſt 

nominated in the proclamation ||, The perfidions . . 

Baniſter **, not able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a tempta- The duke of 

tion, betrayed his maſter to the ſherif of Shrop- Buckingham 

ſhire, who, cauſing the houſe to be ſurrounded by betrayed, and 

a company of armed men, ſeized the duke of beheaded. 

Buckingham, diſguiſed like a peaſant, and con- — 

ducted him to Shrewſbury. The duke much re- 

queſted to ſee the King, but could never obtain 

that favor. Some ſay, he intended to kill him with 

a knife or ſmall dagger, which was found on him 

after his death: but this is only conjecture. How- 

ever it be, he was beheaded at Shrewſbury F. L, 

without any legal proceſs, by the King's bare or- 

der. Thus: did this peer, who had been very in- 

ſtrumental in taking away the lives of lord 

Haſtings, the earl of Rivers, and the other priſoners. 

at Pontefract, by a moſt arbitrary ſentence, periſh, 

himſelf in the like manner, contrary to all right, 

by the abſolute orders of him whom he had laced 

on the throne, On the other hand, we ſhall pre- 

ſently ſee that this very conſpiracy, formed by the 

duke of Buckingham, accomplice of all Richard's 

crimes while he was but protector, phved the oc- 

caſion of this King's ruin. Is it poſſible not to 

perceive the direction of Divine Providence in ſuch, 


events! 


On the firſt news of the geren of the Welſh The conſpira, 
army, the duke's partiſans, who expected him. in tors diſperſe, 


the weſt, ready to take arms the moment they Hall 
ſhould hear of' his paſſin 155 ane Gifperſed . 1 
themſelves. Some lurked among their ne ollingſh, , 
others fled to ſanctuary: but the m Jority ſhiped 


themſelves, and got over to the earl of Richmond, 
perceiving there was no ſafety for them in the king- 
dom : the marquis of Dorſet, was of this number. 

Whil all tis yas cranfaing in England the The eat 
earl of Richmond, imagining every. thing, there Richmond 
was anſwerable to his wiſhes, failed from St. Malo arrives on 
l|on the twelfth of October, with fie thouſand men che coaſt of 

and forty ſhips, furniſhed by the duke of Bretagne: Canal. 
but the fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, ſome of Hollingſh. 
che ſhips were driven on the coaſt of France, He is like to 
others returned to Bretagne, The ſhip whereon be ſurpriſed, 


was the earl of Richmond, reſiſting the ſea better but eſcapes. 


* 
1 


1 96e 2 


„This inundation was ſo remarkable that, for a hundred years after, it was called the a6 waters, or Backingham's water. | 
I is ſaid ep lat ten days, and that men, women and children, were carried away in theiy beds 
tops of the hills were covered with water. Hall, fol. 39. © Hollingſh, p. 1402. e118 
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with its violence, and that the 


+ Hall ſays, he had inforced and compelled them into his ſervice, againſt: their wills, rather by lordly and fireight com- 


mandment, than by liberal wages, and gentle fetinour; which was the very occaſion 


$ M. Rapin ſays, eight hundred pounds, or. e 
| With him an Tn the 


George Brown, John Cheyne, John Noreis, 


His name was Rauf Baniſtre. King Richard gave kim for his reward the manor of Ealding in Kent. See 


p. j3 2. Note. | 


þ So ſays Hollingſhtad, p: 1493 3 but, Hall. (fol. 4). and Stow (e. 465.) ay, it was at Saliſbury. 


8 ſir William Noreys, ſir William 8 
Walter Hungerſord, John Ruſh, and John Harecourt. Rym. Fed. Vol, XII 5 EY 
m . | N 


why they left him deſalate fol. 39. 


Knevet, ſir Thomas Bourghchier of Barnes, fir 


than 
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Rich. III. than the reſt, arrived after the ſtorm on the coaſt | the reign of Richard III. This ambitious Dy: 1. III. 
An' 1483. of Cornwal, where he ſaw the ſhore crouded with | was no ; Boa on the throne, but TI 2 57 
= troops, who made him a ſignal to "7 pry ; but, | to perceive with what difficulties he ſhould pre- 8 
happily for him, he reſolved not to land 'til his fleet | ſerve a crown fo eagerly deſired, and by fo many 
had rejoined. him, expecting they would ſoon be | illegal practiſes attained. i TIN 
at the rendezyous, . Mean while, he ſent to inquire n January 1484, the King ſummoned his firſt An” 1484. 
whether the troops he ſaw were friends or enemies. parliament. This was done at a very ſeaſonable Cotton's 
The commander anſwered, he was wes there by | Juncture. The duke of Buckingham's conſpiracy Abridg. 
1 . the duke of Buckingham to Wait or the. earl of | ſeeming intirely ſtifled by the death of that lord and — |; 
| * m_—_ ug Richmond, and favor his landing: but the perſon | retreat of the earl of Richmond, there was not in Hollingſh. 
to the earl deputed readily perceived the contrary, and | the kingdom any perſon in condition to lift up his i 
thereof in ormed his maſter, who, finding his de- head. So the arliament, conſiſting no doubt of Edward IV's 
| gn was diſcovered, put to ſea and arrived at a | repreſentatives rod to Richard, declared Eq. ve declared 
port in Normandy. The truth is, the troops he | ward IV's iſſue illegitimate *, and confirmed A 
ſaw on the coaſt of Cornwal were the militia of the | Richard's irregular election, with his pretended 
928 A fee 1 oy. 8 with intent to right 1 the crown. This act was abſolutely ne- 
Hlͤxuxpriſe his enemy by that artifice. , «- | ceflary for the King's ſecurity : beſide, arti. 
He returns to In Normandy the earl of Richmond heard of 1 0 F A 
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| ment thereby avoided the trouble of inquiring after 
a the duke of Buckingham's misfortune. As, after | the fate of Edward V, whom all England bad for 
= that, there was no more appearance of purſuing his | ſome months acknowledged for King, | 


Hollingſh: enterpriſe without taking treſh meaſures, he return- Then an act of attainder was paſſed againſt The earl ot 
ed to Bretagne, where he found the marquis of 


| Henry earl of Richmond and all his adherents, by mon ar 
Dorſet, with the reſt who had eſcaped from England. 7 +7 tainted. 


| with t virtue whereof their eſtates were forfeited to the Hall. 
He perfiſts in Tho? his deſign ſeemed intirely blaſted, he deſpaired | King F. By this act, which declared all thoſe 25 
hs reloſations not of better ſucceſs another time. The: fugitives | rebels and traitors who were concerned in the duke 
told him, Richard was extremely hated in England | of Buckingham's and the earl of Richmond's con- 
which he took for a good omen. On the other ſpiracy, all the late executions were in ſome meaſure 
hand, the duke of Bretagne promiſed him to con- juſtified, becauſe ſuch as had ſuffered were con- 
and ſwears to tinue his aſſiſtance: wherefore, reſolving to make | ſidered as guilty of the crime condemned by this 
mind 40 a freſh attempt, he ſolemnly ſwore, on Chriſtmas- |a&t d. By good fortune, none of them diſoovered The countefs 
or. day in the. cathedral. of Rennes, that he would | that the counteſs of Richmond was concerned in the of Richmond 
marry Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 559 whether ſhe had truſted but few perſons, or rg 
IV, or, in caſe ſhe died, Cecily her younger | her confidents had eſcaped into Bretagne. How- Hall. 
After. Then, all the Engliſn there preſent ſwore | evet, Richard judging it ſcarce poſſible for the earl Stow. 
.. » Allegiance to him, conſidering him as King of | of Richmond to form an enterpriſe without his Hollingſh. 
Many Engliſh England by right, tho* not yet fo in fact. From | mother's knowledge, ordered lord Stanley her 
paſs over apd thencefarward, the ſtrict inquiry made in England | huſband to keep her confined, to prevent her from 


pin him. after thoſe who were concerned in the plot, forced any future attempts. He had then a perfect con- Lord Stanley 


great numbers to retire into Bretagne, fo that the | fidence in lord Stanley, whom he had made high- _ "og | 
reſort of the Engliſh was very great for ſome | conſtable after Aſhton, as vice-conſtable, had been Bec. 


inſtrumental to his deſigns. Very .poſſibly, he 14 16, 


deemed not lord Stanley a proper perſon to excrciſe Vol. XII. p. 
the ſeverities for which he had commiſſiond Aſhton, 209. - 


Richard puts Mean while Richard, having freed himſelf from | 
ſeveral of the this danger more happily than he had reaſon to ex- 
conſpirators to 


—- pect, commanded ſeveral perſons to be ſeized, | and no doubt that was the reaſon, why he did not 
Hall. tome of whom. were immediately facrificed to his | make him high-conſtable, till all relating to that 
Hollingh. vengeance. Of this number was fir Thomas St. | commiſſion was finiſhed, :; 44,453, & 10-106. 01 . 
A very extra- Leger, his brother-in-law, who married his ſiſter | Richard had reaſon. to believe that, after all the 7 2 2 
K uy nun- Ann, the duke of Exeter's relict. In order to make | rigors exerciſed on the parties concerned, the con- 1... of the 
Aton. hort work, and avoid the uſual formalities of the t ſpiracy was intirely cruſhed |. But Thomas Hutton, conſpiracy. 
Rym. Feed: Courts of juſtice, he commiſſioned fir Ralph Aſhton | who was returned from his embaſſy to Bretagne, Hall. 
Vol. XII. p. to. exerciſe the office of vice-conſtable, with fo ex- told him, the ſame project ſtill ſubſiſted, and the 
: 2 tenſive a power that he might condemn and execute duke of Bretagne had promiſed the earl of Rich- 


mond a continuance of his aſſiſtance. He gave 
pected of the crime of high · treaſon, without having bi 1 v4 mel e | een 

by ins of comin ng Berth 
T1. 
— — 5 culected of ror Mage Mets: and yet ſince the duke of Bucking- 


conſpirators: Thus paſſed the firſt ſix months of | ham's cataſtrophe. the marquis of Dorſet's flight, 


Ares 
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Rich. III. and the execution of ſeveral of the ſame party, 
Ax' 1484. Richard ſaw no one in the kingdom who was ſeem- 
— ingly able to withſtand him: wherefore concluding 
| | the danger muſt come from abroad, he reſolved on 
uſing all poſſible precautions to prevent his adver- 
ſaries from being aſſiſted by foreign Princes. 


from Bretagne, that, inſtead of 'appreherding the Ricn. III. 
duke would aſſiſt the earl of Richmond, he flattered Ax 1484. 
himſelf with the hopes of having his enemy very Guy 
ſoon in his power. 

As he might likewiſe fear that the King of Scot- Truce with 
and, deſcended from a Princeſs of the houſe of Scotland. 


Somerſet, would countenance the male- contents, as P. 27, 218, 


He fecures In the year preceding, he confirmed the alliance 
Caſtile and of England with Caſtile, and in June this year did 
8 the like with regard to Portugal. Probably the 
Val. XII. p. Whole ſtorm was to come from thoſe two quarters, 
228, fince the King of Portugal and the Queen of Caſtile 
were both deſcended from Philipa and Catherine, 
daughters of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and 
conſequently might have pretended to the crown of 
England : nevertheleſs, the readineſs wherewith 
they had renewed their alliance with England, fut- 
fered not the King to ſuſpect them of having any 
ſuch intention. 3 | 
and alſo the Maximilian archduke of Auſtria, who governed 
archduke the Netherlands in the name of his fon Philip, being 
Maximilian. ſon of Leonora of Portugal, grand-daughter of 
p. 231, 248. Philipa of Lancaſter, might have alſo claimed the 
| crown of England, or aſſiſted the earl of Richmond. 
This conſideration induced Richafd to determine 
on ſending him embaſſadors, under color of re- 
newing the commercial triice between England and 
the Netherlands : but, according to all appearances, 
the embaſſadors had inſtructions to ſound, whether 
there was any project at that court with reſpect to 
England. 
He ſends em- Tho Richard ſeemed not to have occaſion to fear 
ama © any thing from France, under a minority diſturbed 
gory 222, with inteſtine diviſions, he had however taken care 
223, | to diſpatch away an embaſſy to Charles VIII, to 


deſire a prolongation, or at leaſt confirmation of 

| the truce. | 
and tries to There remained only Bretagne and Scotland which 
win the duke could give him any uneaſineſs. He queſtioned not 
of Bretagne. that the duke of Bretagne had already aſſiſted, and 
was ſtill ir clined to affiſt the earl of Richmond: 
tor that reaſon, he thought nothing ſhould be ſpared 

to gain that Prince to his intereſt. 
Affairs of 
Bretagne. firm, was intirely governed by his treaſurer Peter 
Landais, to whom he had commited the ſole ma- 
nagement of his affairs. This favorite, who was 
the ſon of a taylor, uſed his power ſo inſolently, 
that he drew on himſelf the univerſal hatred of the 
Bretons. This very year 1484, the nobles com- 
bining againſt him, would have ſeized him in the 
duke's palace, but, miſſing their aim, ſaw them- 
ſe]ves expoſed to the favorite's vengeance, who 
cauſed them to be declared guilty of high-treaſon. 
Mean while, as the whole country was againſt him, 


Francis II duke of Bretagne, being old and in- 


being concerned to place the earl of Richmond on 
the throne of England, he judged it 
him to ſecure himſelf from that quarter. To that 


cluded on the nineteenth of September this year, 
and which was to laſt from thence to the ſame day 


he concluded the marriage of his niece Ann de la 
Pole, daughter of his ſiſter Elizabeth and the duke 
of Suffolk, with the duke of Rothſay, the King of 
Scotland's eldeſt Ton. 

All theſe precautions appeared fo juſt; that he 
ſeerfied to be ſcreened from all danger. However 


his nephew the earl of Lincoln his preſumptive heir, 
intending to have this declaration ratified by the 
parliament. - The earl of Lincoln was ſon of Eli- 
Zabeth his ſiſter *, and brother of Ann who was 


to eſpouſe the Prince of Scotland. 

Moreover not to omit any thing which might give Embaſſy of 
his enemies advantage, he ſent a tender of his obe- obedience to 
dience to Pope Innocent VIII, lately elected to the the Pope. 


papal throne. He had neglected this compliment Vol. XII. 5. 


253+ 
Pope, and affording ſome pretence to the male- 


to Sixtus IV, Innocents predeceſſor, as appears in 
Rymer's collection. But his fear of inſenſing the 


contents in the kingdom, and particularly the clergy, 
made him haſten away this embaſſy to Rome. 


every thing ſeemed to be happily diſpoſed in his 
favor. Mean while, the earl of Richmond was 
{till living, and fo long as that Prince was out of 


his power, he could not think himſelf well ſeated 


on the throne. This was the chiet, or rather the 
ſole cauſe of all his anxiety. The truce with Bre- 


That was the 


embaſſadors had orders to treat of another more 


kind of Lethargy which rendered him unfit for 


end, he negociated with James III a truce, con- 


of that month in the year 1487. At the ſame time, 


tagne being to continue but *till the twenty- fourtn 
of April 1485, Richard thence took occaſion Richard treats 
to ſend embaſſadors to the duke to get it prolonged. with Landais | 
retext of the embaſſy : but the 1 en- 
important affair with Landais, prime miniſter and — 
abſolute maſter of the duke, who was fallen into a Hall. 


Stow. 


2, 244. 
| Holling, 
allo behoved Stow. 


Death of the 
Prince of 


1 a Wales. 
in order to deprive the earl of Richmond of all Hiſt. C oyl. 


hope of accompliſhing his deſigns, the Prince of Hall. 
Wales his ſon dying in April this year, he declared Earl of Lin. 


coln declared 
heir to tie 
crown. 


Not long after, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that Embaſſy from 
Charles VIII, King of France, deſired a fafe conduct France. 
lor embaſſadors he intended to ſend him. Thus P 75+ 


the 


Rich- 


u 


bee believed it proper to ſupport himſelf by ſome | public affairs; and that was to perſuade this mi- Helling. 
Richard's n foreign aid. To that end he ſent, in his maſter's niſter to deliver up the earl of Richmond. 
Brotone., name, embaſſadors to Richard, on pretence of | Landais had not wanted the faid thouſand 
p. 226. concluding with him a truce, which in June, was| archers. It was therefore neceſſary, in order 
accordingly done, at Pontefract, where the King | to obtain what the King deſired, to make a new 
then was, and which was. to laſt till the twenty- | treaty which might be ſo advantageous to the duke 
fourth of April following. | and the favorite as to induce them to overlook all 
Secret nego- But this was not the only commiſſion wherewith | their ſcruples on that ſubject. As for the duke, 
1 theſe embaſſadors were charged. There are two] Argentre affirms, he ſaw among the records of Bre- 
aud the duke, records, in Rymer's collection, by which it appears, tagne Richard III's letters- patent, whereby he 
or Landais his that Richard had promiſed to aid the duke of made over to duke Francis the earldom of Rich- 
favorite. Bretagne with one thouſand archers. Now this | 


p- 228, 229. could be only for the above-mentioned occaſion, 
ſince the duke of Bretagne was not then ingaged in 
any war. As the duke did nothing of himſelf, it 
is very probable that, to obtain this aid, Landais 
had put the King in hopes of his delivering up the 
etr] of Richmond: and indeed the ſequel plainly 


mond, with all its e. as injoyed by his 
anceſtors, with the ſole reſervation of its return to 


Landais, as the negociation was more ſecret, it is 
not well known what reward he expected for 
his intended ſervice, Thus much is certain, Ri- 


he was a man not to be fatisfied with bare promiſes, 


evidenced his having entered into ſome ſuch ingage- 
ment. Thus Richard deemed himſelf fo are 


FI. th. 2 


— — 


there was occaſion of ſending to King Richard re- 


* And John de la Pole duke of Suffolk, His name was alſo John, See Dugdale. 
TY "—— 
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the crown in caſe the duke died iſſuleſs. As for 


chard made him very advantageous offers : but, as 


iterated 


OLI 


eats. 
dais 


ver- 


he 


ich- 


2 wife. ate dad * a TY . 
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Rick. III. 
An? 1484. 
— 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XI. 

p. 255, 260, 
204. 

The biſhop of 
Ely warns the 
earl of Rich- 
mond of his 


danger. 
The earl re- 


iterated expreſſes. Theſe delays, which, as Ar- 
gentre poſitively affirms, were on the miniſter's ac- 
cont, proved the ear] of Richmond's ſecurity. 
Tho' he was then in Bretagne, he was intirely 
ignorant of what paſſed at the duke's court. But 
the biſhop of Ely who, tho abſent, had good ſpies 
about Richard, being informed that the biſhop of 
Leon, embaſſador of Bretagne, was treating very 
privately with the King, warned the carl of Rich- 
mond that he was not ſafe in the duke of Bretagne's 
dominions. This intelligence, coming from fo 


| 


# 


! 
{ 
Q 


ſolves to make good a hand, {ct the carl ſeriouſly on thinking how | 
to evade the impending danger. As he knew Lan- | 


his eſcape. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


The difficulty 
of geting off, 


He eſcapes 
luckily, and 
arrives at 
Angers. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


The duke of 
Bretagne 
ſends him of- 
fers of ſervice. 
Hall. 


/ 


Charles VIII 
receives him 


honorably. 
Hall. 


Hollingſh. 


dais to be a perſon capable of commiting the vileſt 


actions, he reſolved to retire into France, and for 
that purpoſe ſent privately to King Charles for a 


paſs, which was readily granted him. Neverthe- 
leſs, informed as he was of Landais's ill deſigns, he 
queſtioned not his having ordered him to be ſtrictly 
obſerved ; ſo that the difficulty of eſcaping was not 
ſmall, eſpecially as he was ſurrounded with a great 
number of Engliſh, from whom it was far from eaſy 
to conceal the ſecret, and very dangerous to reveal 
it. To remedy this inconvenience, the duke of 


Bretagne being at that time recovered of his ill- 


neſs, the carl took occaſion to ſend the principal 
lords of his retinue to congratulate him thereupon, 


under color of doing him the more honor. His 
view was to be left more to himſelf at Vannes, 


but chiefly to remove from his obſervers all ſuſpi- 
cion of his deſiring to eſcape, while he had fo many 
hoſtages at the duke's court. Accordingly, this 
artifice ſucceeded to his wiſh ; ſo that, two days 


after, he departed from Vannes in diſguiſe, attend- 
ed by five perſons only. As ſoon as he was out of 
the town, 


jou. This diligence was abſolutely neceſſary; for 
otherwiſe he had infallibly been taken. Thoſe who 
were charged to watch him, hearing of his eſcape, 


; 


e left the great road, and, riding croſs | 
the fields and thro' by-ways, without ſtaying any 
where, ſafely arrived at Angers, the capital of An- 


paring him ſo clofely, that they reached the con- 


nes of Bretagne but one hour too late. In a few 
days, the duke being informed of the earl's having 
withdrawn, under apprehenſion of ill treatment, 
ſeemed very angry with Landais for having him 
any ſuch occaſion, being doubtleſs ignorant of what 
his favorite was negociating with the King of Eng- 
land. Then he gave leave to all the Engliſh in his 
dominions to repair to the earl with his compliments 
and offers of ſervice. The earl of Richmond re- 
ceived theſe civilities with ſigns of the utmoſt gra- 


titude, and deſired the duke's meſſenger to tell him, | 


he would retain all his favors in everlaſting remem- 
brance. Thus the earl of Richmond eſcaped, as 


it were miraculouſly, out of Richard's ſnares ; this 


being the fecond time he had been thus happily de- 
tivered. The Engliſh belonging to his retinue deemed 
themſelves no leſs fortunate than he to be freed, by 
the duke's generoſity, from his unworthy miniſter, 
who, not Jong after was rewarded with a ro 
all the miſdemeanors of which his greedineſs had 
made him guilt | 


The earl of Richmond making but a ſhort ſtay 


at Angers, went to Charles VIII, then at Langeais, 


who gave him a moſt courteous and honorable re- 
ception. However, as the Gallic court was not 
yet free from troubles, the juncture was not very 


favorable for the earl to procure the aid he could 
no longer expect from the duke of Bretagne. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the young King ſeemed well inclined 
to him, he deſpaired not of obtaining ſome aſſi- 


ſtance from that Prince, when the diſturbances at | 


his court were appealed. 


arrived the earl of Oxford, whom King 


While his affairs were in this ſtate of uncertainty, 


Vol. I. 


tor 


had confined in the caſtle of Hammes in Picardy. Ric. III. 
This nobleman, who had been one of the principal Ax' 1484. 
friends of the houſe of Lancaſter, hearing in priſon vv.. 
that the carl of Richmond pretended to the crown; The carl of 
had wrought ſo effectually on the governor of Ham- * 


mes, that he had perſuaded him to releaſe him, and == 


ed! Hammes 
declare for the earl: he even brought him along and goes to 


with him to ſalute that Prince, and offer hith his the earl ot 
ſervice. The advantage of having the earl of Ox. Richmond. 
tord in his party was very beneficial to the earl of — 
Richmond in England. Several other lords pri- Hollingſti. 
vately ſent to aſſure him, that he might depend on 

their aſſiſtance when they ſhould ſee a proper ſcaſon 

to declare againſt Richard. | 
Mean while, the King had daily notice that Richard ob. 
ſomething was contriving againſt kim in favor of liges lord 
the carl of Richmond; but could not diſcover the Stanley to 
authors of the conſpiracy, what ſpies ſoever he im- my 0 me 
ployed. Beſide, he knew no Engliſh peer ſuffici- Hall 3 
ently powerful, as he thought, to form or execute Stow: 

any ſuch enterpriſe, Lord Stanley was the onl 

perſon he could miſtruſt, hecauſe he was huban? 

to the counteſs of Richmond. That alone render- 

ed him ſuſpected, tho' otherwiſe he had no proof 

againſt him. Therefore, to ſecure himſelf from 


| that. quarter, Stanley defiring permiſſion to-retire 


( | upon his own eſtate, he required him to leave his 
ordering them to take with them all their ſervants, / 


ſon at court as a ſort of hoſtage * indeed, his ſuſpi- 

cions were but too juſt, ſince that very peer proved 

afterwards the main inſtrument of his ruin. 

Richard knew he was not beloved in England. He diſcovers 
On the other hand, he heard there were certain mo- the project of 
tions among the people, which, tho? ſecret, could OO 
not but be dangerous. However, he could not 1 
prevent the miſchief he dreaded, without knowing with Eliza: 
wherein conſiſted the plots of his enemies, and the beth. 

chief authors : upon this therefore it was that he Hall 
imployed his whole induſtry. At length, by plant- 

ing ſpies abroad, he leatiied of a certainty, that 

the projects in favor of the carl of Richmond were 

founded on his promiſe to marty Princeſs Elizabeth, 

eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. This diſcovery 

made him perceive the Yorkiſts were not far from 

a perfect union with the Lancaſtrians, fince they 

conſented to this marriage. It was manifeſt that 

ſuch accommodation could not but occaſion his ruin, 

ſince, in that caſe, he would have only a tew friends 

of his houſe to rely on, all the reſt decharing for 

his brother's family, Finding therefore, that the 

plot which was contriving againſt him reſted on a 

more folid foundation than he had imagined, he 

applied himſelf wholly to break the earl of Rich- 

mond's meaſures, by preventing this fatal mar- : 
riage. He found no better way to accompliſh his He reſolves te 
ends, than to marry himſelf the Princeſs deſigned marry his 
for his rival: but the execution of ſuch a project H. 
was clogged with ſeveral difficulties which, to a Hollinghte 
Prince leſs ſcrupulous than himſelf would have 55 ond 
peared inſuperable. The firſt was, he had already j 

2 wife, whoſe conſtitution afforded no ſigns of 

her being ready to quit the world. But, he deſ- 

paired not to furmount that obſtacle, either by a 

divorce, or ſome other leſs legitimate method. The 


4 ſecond 8 was to draw Elizabeth out of the 


ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe was with the 
ueen her mother. Beſide, it was no cafy taſk 
to perſuade the Queen dowager to give her daugh- 
ter to the murderer of her ons. Laſtly, the Pope's 
diſpenſation to marry his niece muſt be obtaincd: 
but this obſtacle ſeemed inconſiderable in compari- 
ſon of the others, well knowing it was not im- 
practicable to adjuſt that affair with the court of He gets che 
Rome: EE Le ES * Qucen dowa- 
To begin the execution of this ſtrange project, ger 8 give up 
he ſent ſeveral perſons to the dowager Queen. to in- her daughters, 


 finuate to her, That he wiſhed to live in amity Hi. Croyl, 


Edward IV | with her; and to ſhew her marks of his good will: $0, 


9 * that Hollingm- 


7 
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Rich. III.“ that he confeſſed his deportment towards her 
An? 1484. had been very rigorous; but to repair, in ſome 
— << meaſure, the injury he had done her, he intend- 
« ed to aſſign her an honorable penſion, and give 

& her two brothers ſuch poſts as they ſhould have 

& reaſon to be ſatisfied with: moreover, he would 

e take care of her daughters, and, help them to 

& matches ſuitable to their quality.” * as the 

ueen would not eaſily be induced to credit his pro- 


miles, after having been ſo cruelly deceived, the 


perſons Re deputed intimated ; That this altera- 
<« tion proceeded from the death of the Prince of 
Wales : that the King being now childleſs, and 
without hopes of having any iſſue, his intereſts 
were no longer diſtinct from thoſe of his bro- 
ther's family, and therefore he could do nothing 
more advantageous to himſelf and his houſe than 
to marry his nieces into the moſt conſiderable 
families in England : and finally, that the King's 
ce deſign was that, after his deceaſe, Princeſs Eli- 
« zabeth ſhould aſcend the throne 3 what he had 
« done in favor of his nephew the earl of Lincoln 
6 _ eaſily revocable, ſince it had not yet been 
« ratified by parliament.” 
| Theſe laſt infinuations made deep impreſſion in 
the Queen's mind. Her intereſt induced her to 
Imagine a no ſmall probability in what was urged. 
On the other hand, ſhe was very weary of her 
ſanctuary, which was properly a priſon whence ſhe 
could not ſtir without being liable to greater miſ- 
Chiefs. She extremely loved her brothers, as ſhe 
had plainly evidenced during her royal conſort's life; 
and the hope Richard gave her concerning them 
flattered her moſt agreeably. In fine, ſhe conſidered, 
that the ſcheme in favor of the earl of Richmond 
having miſcarried, by the duke of Buckingham's 
death, ſhe could expect for herſelf and daughters 
only a ſtill more rigorous fate if, by her denial, ſhe 
ſhould farther inſenſe the King. Theſe conſiderations 
leading her to forget the grievous outrages received 
from that Prince, her blindneſs carried her fo far as 
to put into his hands her five daughters. More- 


40 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
ce 
cc 


Hall. over, ſhe wrote to the marquis of Dorſet, counſeling 
him to abandon the earl of Richmond's cauſe, and 
throw himſelf into the King's arms. Dorſet, as 
inconſiderate and no leſs ambitious than Elizabeth, 
flattering himſelf with the hopes of honor and pre- 
ferments, privately withdrew from Paris, in order 
to pals into England: but the earl of Richmond 
cauſed him to be ſo diligently purſued that he was 
brought back to Paris, where, thro' the ſtrong 
arguments uſed by the earl, he was prevailed on to 
hs with him. £ 

o ſooner were Richard's nieces in his power, 

1 an but he meditated how to execute another . of 

Queen. his project; and that was, to be rid of his Queen in 

Hall. order to marry his niece. Thoſe hiſtorians Who 

1 ſpeak moſt favorably of his conduct in this particu- 

Hollingh. lar fay, he occaſioned the Queen's death thro! 


mere grief and vexation, at perceiving his averſion 
for her, which ſhe deſerved no more than ſhe did 
the daily grievous mortifications he gave her. 
Others ſpeak plainer, and affirm he haſtened her 
end by poiſon, Some add, he acquainted the arch- 
biſhop of York with certain ſecret infirmities of the 
Queen, which rendered her very diſagreeable : this 
was on purpoſe that the archbiſhop might tell her 
again, which he judged might throw her into a 


NS 
_ 


nor of Calais to inveſt that caſtle, and reduce it to 


languiſhing condition, and ſhorten her days. It is Ricn, III. 


farther recorded, that the archbiſhop, after hearing Ax' 1484. 
the King's diſcourſe, told ſome perſons, that tp: 
Queen had not long to live: and indeed ſhe died 
very ſoon after. Her fate would have been more 
worthy of pity, had not therein been remarked 
a manifeft judgment upon her for marrying the 
murderer of the Prince of Wales her firſt —. Boy 
fon of Henry VI. Richard expreſſed extaror- 
dinary ſorrow for his loſs, and made a pompous 
funeral for his deceaſed Queen: but this feigned Hall 
grief ſufficed not to ſilence the people, who openly 
accuſed him of murdering his Queen * as he had 
done his nephe ws. | 
Nothwithſtanding the exceſſive affliction he made Princeſs 
ſhew of in public, the * was no ſooner in her —_— 0 
grave, but he had the aſſurance to addreſs Princeſs che Kino nah 
Elizabeth, and make her propoſals of marriage : uncle. , 
but the return ſhe made him was ſuch as plainly ex- Stow. 
preſſed her abhorrence of ſuch union, and deſired Hollngh. 
him never to mention it more T. Richard, being 
ſenſible it was no proper ſeaſon to uſe violence, was 
ſatisfied for the preſent with this firſt ſtep, till time 
ſhould furniſh him with a more tavorable o por- 1 
tunity to preſs the execution of his project. Mean Several lords 
while, as he daily became more odious, many lords 5? * 3 
and gentlemen went over and offered their ſervice . - 
to the earl of Richmond. Others took the. ſame Hall. 
courſe, to avoid that blood-thirlty Prince's ven- 
geance, if, by any miſhap, they ſhould become by 
him ſuſpected. Thoſe who remained in the king- 
dom were no better affected, and waited only a 
proper occaſion to declare againſt him. | 
Richard, having intelligence that the earl of Ox- Siege and 
ford and the governor of Hammes were gone to taking of 


the earl of Richmond, ſent orders to the gover- _— 
all, 


1 
. 


his obedience. This order was ſo promptly put in 
execution, that the earl of Oxford, who was march- 
ing to relieve the place, arrived not in the neigh- 
borhood till after the capitulation : however, he 
thereby reaped this advantage that he brought away 
the gariſon for the earl of Richmond. | 
After the earl of Richmond's attempt, Richard Ax' 1485. 
had fitted our a ſquadron of ſhips to oppoſe his Richard lays 
paſſage in caſe he indeavored to make another de- H. * 
icent. But, the begining of the year 1485, the Hollingſh. 
truce with Bretagne being prolonged for ſeven years, 
and France ſhewing no great willingneſs to aſſiſt his 
enemy, he believed he might ſave the charge of a 
fleet, which he now conſidered as uſeleſs. Accord- 
ingly the ſhips were unrigged and laid up before 


ſummer began. 
This procedure incouraging the earl of Rich- The court of 


mond, he earneſtly ſollicited the court of France France re- | 
tor aſſiſtance. King Charles's miniſters at length _ 2 
E 


ſeriouſly conſidering his requeſt, believed it could ; 

not but be advantageous N France to cheriſh the 1 
diſſenſions in England. It was ſolely with this view Hall. 
that they promiſed the earl a ſuccor of two thou- Stow. 
ſand men, with ſhips to tranſport them, and alſo Helingſh- 
furniſhed him with a ſum of money. Philip de 
Commines ſays, he never faw ſuch wretched troops 

as thoſe deſigned for this expedition. This is a 

clear evidence, with what intent the court of France 

granted the earl this inconſiderable ſupply, Beſide, 

he was required to leave hoſtages in France, for the 


re-!mburſement of what ſhould be expended for him 


Buck will have it, that her great grief at the death of the Prince of Wales, her only ſon, threw her into a conſumption, 


Which carried her off in a very little time. 


Her name was Ann, being the ſecond daughter and coheir of Richard Nevil earl 


of Warwick. She died March 16, and was buried with due ſolemnity at Weſtminſter. Sandford, p. 430. Stow, p. 467. 


Hiſt. Croyl. p. 572 
+ The ſame auth 


or ſays, that there is an original letter, under Princeſs Elizabeth's own hand, in the cabinet of the earl of 


Arundel and Surrey, written to the duke of Nortolk, wherein ſhe defires him, to be a mediator for her marriage with the King, 


who (ſhe ſaid) was her only jor and maker in the world, and that ſhe was his in heart and thought, withal inſinuating, that the 
beſt part of February was paſſed, and that ſhe feared the Queen would never die. p. 568. 


on 
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Rica. III. on that occaſion. The earl having reaſon to 
An' 1485. miſtruſt the marquis of Dorſet, imbraced this op- 
L— portunity to leave him in hoſtage at Paris, with 
ir. Thomas Bourchier. Then he repaired to Roan, 
where the troops which were lent him had orders 

to aſſemble. 1 

When he arrived at Roan, he received the dif. 
agreeable news of Queen Ann's death, and of Richard's 
deſign to eſpouſe Princeſs Elizabeth his niece, and 
to beſtow her younger ſiſter Cecily on one of his 
favorites. His meaſures being broken by this mar- 
riage, which was repreſented to him as on the point 


ſulted with the lords who attended him. 


no hopes of eſpouſing one of Edward IV's mar- 
riageable daughters, he ought to think of ſome 


marry ſir 


Walter Her- power in Wales, by offering to eſpouſe his younger 
_ a Fer, the elder being already married to the earl of 
Holingh. Northumberland. The reſolution taken, he diſ- 


patched an expreſs to ſir Walter, to make the pro- 
His meaſures Poſal. Happily for the earl, the meſſenger found 
are broken. the roads ſo narrowly watched, that he durſt not 
venture to purſue his journey to Herbert, It is ex- 
tremely probable, if this affair had ſucceeded ac- 
cording to the earl of Richmond's defire, he would 
have been forſaken by all the friends of Edward IV's 
family, who were very numerous: for, they had 
ingaged in his party merely thro? hope of his 
uniting the two houſes of York and Lancaſter by 
his marriage with Princeſs Elizabeth. | 
He is invited. Not many days after, he received letters from 
into England. England acquainting him; „ That, if he would 
Hall. ce haſten over to the coaſt of Wales, he could not 


Stow. ce have a better opportunity: that all the nobility 
Hollingh. | | | 


« find the people ready to take arms in his favor, 


and a good ſum of money, which had been 
privately collected to ſupply his occaſions: that 
in all the other quarters of the realm every one 
was diſpleaſed with Richard, who daily rendered 
himſelt more and more odious: and finally, 
that the juncture was by ſo much the more fa- 
vorable, as the King ſeemed not to imagine him 
ſo ready to depart, ſince there were not in hand 
any extraordinary preparations.” 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
(e 
cc 
(e 
cc 


He lands at 


ven. 


Hall. anſwer: ſo coming to Harfleur, where his _ 


waited for him, he imbarked his troops, and ſet 
fail the laſt day of July. 
Auguſt, at Milford - Haven in South - Wales, 
and next day got to Haverford *, where he was 
jytully received. 
and marches From this place he ſent an expreſs to the counteſs 
to paſs the Se- his mother, to inform her of his arrival, and de- 
dern at fjpn to march towards London, deſiring her with- 
— al to aſſemble all his friends, that they might join him 
Hollingſh. on his route, with as many troops as poſſible. This 
route was to be very long, ſince, not having on 
the Severn any town in his obedience, he was neceſ- 
ſarily obliged to traverſe in a manner all Wales to 
reach the head of that river, by Shrewſbury, where 
he was told he ſhould be received. Making there- 
fore but a ſhort ſtay at Havertord, he began his 
march to North-Wales, in order to arrive at Shrewl- 
bury before the King was ready to diſpute his 
aflage. 
The King or- 
ders Herbert ꝗ at Miltord-Haven with ſo few troops, imagined 
©o oppoſe the not he would be able to make any great Progreſs, 


earl's march. 
Hall. 


raiſe the country-militia, believin 
eaſily ſtop him till h 
but, H 


earl's friends, ſuffered him to pa 
out oftering him the leaſt oppoſition. . 


great power in Wales, went 
his, march, and offered his 


CT, He had with him a ſtou 


declare for the 


of being accompliſhed, he on this occaſion con- tion, and of one of the mol ancie 


The re- 
ſult of their opinions was that, ſince he could have | 


He deſigns to other, For that purpoſe, he was adviſed to gain 


try ſupplying him in hi h wi 50 
to his intereſt Gr Walter Herbert, a perſon of great h PPI 5 1 1 S Marc with all neceſſariesʒ 


Was Joyfully received. 


was fo: ced to leave his ſon 


of the country were for him: that he would 


This good news obliged the earl to haſten his 
Milford-Ha- departure, without ſtaying for ſir Walter Herbert's 


He arrived the ſixth of 


Richard hearing the earl of Richmond was land- | 


- N ' 749 
t orders to. ſir- Walter Herbert, to Rien. III. 


ö g Herbert might Ax' 1485: 
he was himſelt.ready to march ;: wy 
erbert, having heen. privately gained by the 


ſs unmoleſted, with- 


However he ſent 


p Thomas, a man of The earl is 
to meet the earl on Joined by fir 
ſervice, which was 64 aÞ The- 
Foch Hall. 

It is not ſurpriſing that all Wales ſhould Hollingſh. 
carl, ſince he was of Welſh extrac- | 


nt families in that 


Some days after, fir Rice a 


1 | 5 
he carl of Richmond's army being great! in- He is teceived 
creaſed by the junction of ſir Ed Themas, at Shrewſbu- 
and ſeveral Welſh gentlemen, and the whole coun- . 


e arrived in a few days at Shrewſbury, where he 


The King had veay Juſt ſuſpected lord Stanley Lord Stanley 
of being a ſecret friend to his ſon-in-Luw. Stanley and his bro- 
had indeed aſſured the earl 


ther raiſe 
favor him to the utmoſt 


of Richmond, he would forces as if 
of his power: but as he for the King. 
in hoſtage with the King, Hall. 

he could not openly eſpouſe his cauſe without in- Stow. 
dangering his ſon's life. For this reaſon he pre- Hollingh. 
tended to take the King's part, and, having levied 
about five thouſand Men, poſted himſelf at Lich- 

field. as if he intended to oppoſe the earl of Rich- 

mond's march. On the other hand, his brother 

fir William Stanley drew together likewiſe a body 

of two thouſand men, infinuating that it was for 

the ſame purpoſe. | 


The King was then at Nottingham, where, at Richard de- 
the firſt news of his enemy's landing, he had given termines to 


orders to aſſemble his forces. He at firſt conſider- 1 | 
ed the car] of Richmond's attempt as a fort of bra- Hall. 


vado, which he hoped to make him quickly re- Stow. 
pent : but when he heard that fir Walter Herbert Holſinꝑſh. 
had ſuffered him to paſs without oppoſition, that 
fir Rice ap Thomas had joined him, that all Wales 
had taken his part, and that he was marching to 
Shrewſbury, he perceived the affair was, on the 
point of becoming more important: wherefore, 
without heſitation, he reſolved to give him battle 
before he had made greater 8 and his army 
was reinforced. He wiſcly judged it, on this occa- 
ſion, he ſhewed the lcuit faint-heartedneſs, it would 
certainly cauſe the whole kingdom to declare againft 
him : on the contrary, his firmneſs was ſufficient to 
keep in awe ſuch as were inclined to fide with his 
enemy. Mean while, he had every day the mor. Deſertion'in 
tification to hear his officers and ſoldiers deſerted to his army. 
the earl, He was ſtill in hopes that lord Stan- He miſtruſts 
ley and his brother would join him with their troops, Stanley. 


tho? the little correſpondence they held with him 
gave but too much cauſe to ſuſpect them of treache- 


ry. Howloever this was, having received private 


intelligence, that the earl of Richmond intended to 
march towards London, he reſolved to expect him 


on his route between Leiceſter and Coventry, in 
order to put a ſpeedy end to their quarrel by a 


t lor bod ld. 
he expected that lord Stanley and his brother Hall. 175 
8 fail him in his neceſſity. With theſe 8555 


— * 


Stow. 


Bourchier, who deſerted K ing Richard. 


* Hall (fol. 53) and Stow, (p. 469.) ſay that, in his march, he was joined by fir Walter Hungerlord and fir Thomas 


tneaſureg 


” | AP 
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Rich. III. meaſures, the effects whereof will preſently 127 


AN” 1485, pear. 
— The earl being come to Lichfield, heard that the 
1 King was at Leiceſter : * N 3 ONS 
not poſſibly proceed to London without fighting, 
rg er in he ſaved + march directly to his enemy. 
his march. While he was on the road to Tamworth, he hap- 
Hall. pened to be behind his company, and, intently mul- 
Hollingſh. ing on the ſituation of his affairs, miſtook his way 
and loſt the track of his army. He roamed about 
till night, not daring to inquire the way to Tam- 
worth for fear of addreſſing to ſome of Richard's 
RY: At laſt, not able to find the road, he was 
orced to paſs the night at a village, without Know- 
ing where he was, or daring to inquire. How- 
ever, next morning he found means to get to 
Tamworth, where his army was in great pain for 
him, not knowing what was become of him. To 
excuſe ſuch a blunder which, had it been known, 
muſt have done him great injury, he pretended he 
had been to confer with ſome private friends who 
ſcrupled appearing openly. That very day, he 
went with few attendants to Atherſton, where he 
had a long conference with lord Stanley. 
The two On the morrow hearing that Richard was gone 


armies meet from Leiceſter to meet him, he advanced to fave 
at Boſworth 


Hall him ſome part of the way. The two armies met 
Hiſt. Croyl. at Boſworth, ſo near each other that there would 
Stow. be no avoiding a battle, ſuppoſing either of the 


Hollingh. two leaders had deſired it : but they were both ve- 
ry far from ſuch a thought. The twenty-ſecond 
of Auguſt was the day famous for this incounter 
which decided the quarrel of the two contending 
houſes. | 

and draw up. Richard 1 his enemy to advance, drew 

Hiſt. Croyl. up his army, twelve or thirteen thouſand ſtrong. 
mn 5 He gave the command of the vanguard to the 
3 duke of Norfolk, and led the main body him- 
Pol. Virg. ſelf, with his crown on his head, either to be bet- 
| ter known, or to put his troops in mind they were 
fighting for their King. The earl of Richmond, 
who had five thouſand men, drew up his army 
likewiſe in two lines, of which the earl of Oxford 

commanded the firſt, and himſelf the ſecond F. 

Hall. One hiſtorian has recited the two leaders harangues 
to their reſpective armies before the 1ingagem-=ar : 
but as it is not very certain that they were really 
ſpoken, and as beſide they contain nothing very 
particular, I paſs them over in ſilence. 

Conduct of While both armies were preparing for battle, 

Stanley and lord Stanley, who *till then had continued at Ather- 

— 22 ſton, poſted himſelf wich his troops oppoſite to the 

eee. ſpace e the two armies, an his brother, Who 

N was come from Stafford, took his ſtation on the 
other ſide over- againſt him. Richard had been hi- 
therto dubious whether lord Stanley was for or 
againſt him, becauſe he had not yet made any open 


* 


demonſtration in favor of the earl of Richmond. 


But when he beheld him ſo poſted, it was eaſy to 

rceive he was not there to aſſiſt him, ſince he 

Fad not given him notice of his deſign. Mean 

while, willing to know for certain what he had to 

fear or hope, he ſent him orders to come and join 

Stanley re- his army. Stanley anſwered, he would come when 
fuſes to obey jt was convenient. This anſwer not ſatisfying the 
* * King, he commanded his ſon to be immediately 
The King or- put to death. But his generals repreſented to him; 
ders his fon ** That notwithſtanding lord Stanley's deportment 
to de put to ſeemed very ambiguous, and even gave cauſe to 
death, but is 46 ſuſpect him, he had not however as yet declared 


— cc for the earl of Richmond: that it was not whol- 


action in favor of his ſovereign, or perhaps in- 

** tended to ſtand neuter during the ght, ＋ . * 
to join the conqueror : that, in both theſe caſes, CAE 
it was better to defer examining his conduct *till 
after the event than, by murdering his ſon, to 

*« provoke his giving ſuch aſſiſtance to the earl of 

* Richmond as might incline to his ſide the victo- 

<< ry: that after all, in the King's preſent circum- 

* ſtances, young lord Strange's death could not 

* procure him any very great advantage.” Theſe 
arguments ſeemed to Richard of ſufficient ſtrength 

to cauſe him to revoke his orders. But he was Richard's 
guilty of a moſt unpardonable error, in remaining Yerſight. 
doubtful as to the two brothers, who plainly enough 
diſcovered their intention. As his army was till 
ſuperior to the forces of the earl of Richmond and 

the two brothers if united, he ſhould have oppoſed 

to theſe laſt two bodies equal to theirs, with orders 

to attack them the moment they offered to ſtir. 

He would thereby have deprived them of the ad- 
vantage of taking their time to declare, as was 

the caſe ſoon after. This overſight in ſo able a 

Prince as Richard, cannot be looked on otherwiſe 

than as a particular direction of the providence of 

God, who had determined his deſtruction. 

The two armies approaching each other, the bat- Hall. 
tle began with a ſhower of arrows diſcharged from 
both ſides, after which the royal army moved. for- 
ward to come to cloſe fight. Lord Stanley, who 
till then had been only a ſpectator, perceiving the 
duke of Norfolk widened his line to the left in or- 
der to ſurround the earl of Richmond's troops, 
gave him not time to execute his deſign. On a 
ſudden, he poſted himſelf on the right of the ear''s, 
to receive the front of the King's firſt line. This 
motion cauſing the duke to halt, in order to re- 
Cloſe his line which was too much extended to the 
left, the fight ceaſed for ſome moments: but pre- 
lently after both ſides, become more equal by 
_ Stanley's joining the earl, fought with exceſſive 
ardor, 

Mean while Richard, impatient to learn what Hall. 
paſſed ar the firſt line, ſpurred his horſe towards the Stow. 
place where they were ingaged. At the ſame in- Hallingth, 
ſtant, the ear] of Richmond, quiting his ſecond 
line where he had taken his poſt, was advanced as 
tar as the foremoſt ranks of the firſt, to incourage 
his troops by his preſence, being ſenſible that the 
day's ſucceſs would in a great meaſure be determined 
by the two firſt lines. When Richard got ſight of 
his rival, without a moment's heſitation, he furi- 
ouſly rode to attack him. Sir William Brandon, 


Ing in a poſture of defenſe, and willingly ſuffered 


' his people to intervene and obſtruct their too near 
| approach, 


the earls ſtandard-bearer, who had interpoſed in 
his way, inſtantly fell by his hand. Sir John Che- 
; ney, having taken Brandon's place to oppoſe the 
' King's impetuous efforts, was brought to the 
ground by a lanceade. The earl of Richmond 
did not ſhun the incounter ; yet, if we may judge 
by the manner wherein the, hiſtorians re- 
late theſe particulars, he ſhewed no great eagerneſs 
to join his enemy, but contented himſelf with ſtand- 


While Richard was buſied in attempting to ſingle Sir William 
out the earl of Richmond, to decide at once their Stanley 
important quarrel, it was decided very much to his 3 
diſadvantage from another quarter. Sir William eee who 
Stanley, following his brother lord Stanley's me. are put to 
thod, and obſerving that the left of Richmond's route. 


firſt line began to give ground, openly declared Hall. 


« ly improbable, he was meditating ſome great 


— 


againſt the King, by attacking in flank Richard's 


—_—_ 


+ Sir Gilbert Talbot commanded the right wing, and fir John Savage the left. Hall, fol. 54. —— Between the two . 
there was a moraſs, which the earl of Richmond left on his right hand, to ſecure him on that fide, and in ſo doing he had the 
ſun at his back, and in the faces of his enemies. Hall, fol. 57. Hollingſh. p. 1420. | 


— 


troops 
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Rick. III. troops who were imployed in fighting their enemy 

Ax' 1485. in the front, and vigorouſly repulſing them. This 

attack fo ſcaſonable, and given at fo critical a junc- 
ture, having cauſed extreme diſorder in the right of 
the King's firſt line, they were ſeen ſuddenly to re- 
treat towards the main body, and the left quick] 
followed their example. This haſty retreat r 
the main body with ſuch a panic, that they almoſt 
all took flight, without expccting the enemy. Only 
the earl of Northumberland, who commanded one of 
the wings, ſtood motionleſs, having firſt ordered 
his troops to throw down their arms, to let the 
enemies ſee they had nothing to fear from him. 
Richard, perceiving the day was loſt, and diſdaining 
even the thoughts of flight, or falling into the 
hands of the earl of Richmond, ruſhed amidſt the 
thickeſt of his enemies, where he ſoon met with the 
death he ſought. Thus fell the uſurper, in a more 
glorious manner than his crimes ſeemed to deſerve. 
He wore only two years and two months the crown 
which he had purchaſed by ſo many enormities. 

Hall. The battle laſted about two hours, including the 
time imployed in purſuing the fugitives *. As 
moſt part of the King's army fled without fighting, 
there were not ſlain on the ſpot more than two 
thouſand men ꝗ on his ſide- The earl of Richmond 
loſt but a hundred men, of whom the only perſon of 
note was ſir William Brandon. He was father to 
Charles Brandon, whom, in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
we ſhall find duke of Suffolk. On the King's part, 
the duke of Norfolk loſt his life, valtantly fighting 
for him who had made him a duke. He doubtleſs 
would have gained more honor and glory, had he 
imployed his valor for a Prince who better deſerved 
than Richard to have lives hazarded in his quarrel. 
The earl of Northumberland was taken into favor 
by the conqueror, having perhaps held intelligence 
with him before the battle : ſeemingly, it may at 
leaſt be infered, as well from what he did in the 
begining of the rout, as from certain verſes found 
that very morning by the duke of Norfolk, on his 
tent door, intimating, that the King was fold 5. 

The earl of The earl of Surrey, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 

_ ionen; Was taken priſoner, and ſent at firſt to the tower of 

ON - re. London; but ſhortly after obtained his pardon and 

. liberty. Some of Richard's adherents were treated 
with a like lenity; others had the good fortune to 

Cateſpy ex. eſcape. But Cateſby, the uſurper's miniſter and 

. confident, who had ſo baſely betrayed lord Haſtings, 
being made priſoner, was executed two days after 

at Leiceſter, with ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, 
who had been the tyrant's inſtruments. 

Lord Stanley Richard's crown, being found by a ſoldier, was 

ſets the crown brought to lord Stanley, who went immediately and 

R; 1 — of placed it on the earl of Richmond's head, congra- 

bed. tulating him on his victory, and ſaluting him King. 

Hall. From that time Henry quitted not the regal title, 

Stow. and acted always as ſovereign, as if that bare ccre- 

Hollinghh. mony had given him unqueſtionable right. Richard's 

SIE ed body was found among the ſlain, ſtark naked, all 

FR . beſmeared with blood and mire, and in that con- 

dition thrown croſs a horſe, with the head hanging 
on one ſide and the legs on the other, and ſo carried 


— Fo — 1 ry LY —_—_ 


| to Leiceſter. 


The corpſe lay two whole days ex- Rich. III. 
poſed to public view, after which it was, without Ax' 148. 
any ceremony, interred in one of the churches of C0 
that city, Some time after, Henry VII, his enemy 
and ſucceſſor, ordered a more honorable monument 
to be erected for him, on account of Elizabeth, his 
* who was of the houſe of York |. 

ichard III was named Crook-back, becauſe he The character 
was ſo in reality: moreover, one of his arms was of Richard Il 
almoſt withered, receiving but little or no nouriſh- 
ment. As to the defects of his mind, if we believe 
moſt hiſtorians, they were ſo great and numerous, 
that it would be difficult to find in hiſtory a Prince 
of ſo bad a character. Certain it is he was im- 
moderately ambitious, which frequently induced 
him to commit actions unbecoming a Chriſtian 
Prince. To this Paſſion alone muſt be aſcribed his 
treachery and cruelty, ſince he was treacherous and 
cruel only with reſpect to the acquiſition or preſerva- 
dion of the crown. He has not been the fl. Prince 
whom ambition has led into the like exceſſe's. The 
hiſtorians, who wrote during the reigns of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, have fo exaggerated the enormity 
of his actions, that one cannot help obſcrvil g in 
their writings a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe the teigh- 
ing Monarchs: nay, very probably, they have 
aſcribed to him ſome criminal deeds on no very good 
toundation ; for inſtance, butchering with lis own 
hand Henry VI, and the Prince of Wales. Their 


deſire to fay abundance of ill concerning this Prince, 


made them overlook his good qualitics, which ought 
not to have been paſſed over in ſilence. However this 
be, without pretending either to jultify any of his 
evil actions, or, as ſome have done, to condemn 
all his actions in general, I ſhall content myſelf 
with blaming what was blame-worthy, and, at the 
ſame time, acknowledge what he did deſerving 
commendation. The crimes he was guilty of in 
8 or keeping the crown are, as I ſaid, effects 
and conſequences of his immoderate ambition, by 
which he ſuffered himſelf to be blinded : but their 
being produced by that paſſion does hot in the leaſt 
extenuate their atrociry. As to the reſt, he wanted 
not ſenſe, and had a very ſolid judgment, qualities 
which might have been abundantly to his honor, 
had they been imployed to better purpofes. We 
may judge of his good ſenſe and penetration by his 
precautions to ſecure himlelt from the attempts of 
his adverſaries. Theſe precautions could not be 
more juſt, had not Divine Providence been plenſed 
to render them fruitleſs, as it ſometimes docs with 
reſpect to ſeemingly the beſt concerted projects. 
On ſeveral occaſions he gave evident tokens of 4 
very uncommon valor, and particularly in the 
battle wherein he loſt his life £ this cannot be denied 
him without injuſtice. He was extremely ſedulous 
to have juſtice impartially miniſtered to all his ſub: 
jects without diſtinction, provided the preſcrvation 
of his crown was not concerned; for in that reſpect 
he made no ſcruple to trample over all the rules of 
right and equity. This natural inclination fot 
juſtice, but combated by his ambition, may afford 


ſome occaſion to preſume, he would perhaps have 


— 
„ 


—— 


| ; dara | a miles fro! ancient et town in Leiceſterſhire. The exact ſpot of 

am * This battle was fought about three miles ſrom Boſworth, ari ancient market town in | ot 0 
ound — 3 more diſcovered by pieces of armor, weapons, and r CLIN of 3 . 

ing there of a long and large proportion. There is a little mount caſt up, on which Henry VII is ſaid to have ma p 

G | his ſoldiers. Camden in Leiceſt. EN 55 | 

ho 2 Hall ſays, there were few above a thouſand ſlain, fol. 57. But Stow ſays, four thouſand, p. 470. 


9 iſtich ded to have been found on the tent door, is this: 
1 « Jack of Norfolk, be not too — 
« For Dickon, thy maſter; is bought and fold. 


1 He was buried in St. Mary's, belonging to a monaſtery o 


the Grey-Friers. Henry VII put over him a tomb of various 


colored marble adorned with his ſtatite in alabaſter. This monument ſtood till the 1 of = _ _ 1 oy 
when it was pulled down and utterly defaced ; ſince which his grave being bp. pak o_ a _ Yin -uoK bar Boots 
dbſcure and not to be found; only the ſtone coffin, wherein his corpſe lay, was made wi = ng 3 Gag: ee 
horſe-Inn in Leiceſter. Richard was not above three or four and thirty years old when he Was . ga | 


marks a year to Queen's College in Cambridge, Sandford, p. 434. 


Ne 49. Vol. I. 


9 1 proved 
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Rich. III. proved a good King, had he been able to fix him- 
Ax' 1485. ſelf ſo firmly on the throne as to have feared no re- 
- volution “; at leaſt, this cannot be ſaid to ſurpaſs 
all probability. The emperor Auguſtus, who was 
guilty of ſo many crueltics to arrive at the empire, 
aftords a memorable and well-known inſtance of 
ſuch a change, and it would not be impoſſible to 
find other examples. But as Richard was taken 
out of the world before he had given ſigns of any 
amendment, his ill actions abſorbed whatever there 
might be commendable in him. There is how- 
ever one hiſtorian who has indeavored to vindicate 
this Prince : but as he has ſet no bounds to this 
vindication, and labored to make him intirely in- 
nocent, he has not acquired much credit, eſpecially 
as he was often obliged, in order to attain his ends, 
to advance facts not ſtrictly true. He has however 
a place in the collection of Engliſh hiſtorians 3 but 
no modern author has thought fit to take him tor 
guide F. 
End of the Richard left only a natural ſon, who at the King 
Plantagenets his father's death was yet a minor. Some months 
—. Feed before, he had made him governor of Calais, Guiſ- 
ym, Fad. a l jj 
Vol. XII. p. nes, and of all the marches of Picardy, appertaining 
to the crown of England h. With Richard III, 
ended the Angevin Kings, ſur- named Plantagenet || 3 
who, ſince Henry II, the firſt of this race, had 
poſſeſſed the crown of England from father to ſon, 
during the ſpace of three hundred and thirty years. 
Richard was the laſt King of this houſe 3 but not 
the laſt male, as ſome have affirmed, ſince his 


Buck. 


nephew the carl of Warwick, ſon of the duke oi 


Clarence his brother, was ſtill alive. This young 


Prince was the ſole branch of the male-iflue ot 


_ Edward III, which had been ſo numerous, but 
and of the was deſtroyed by the late civil war. This war, 
civil war. commenced thirty years before, was at length 

ended by the battle of Boſworth, after having, 
colt the lives of more than a hundred thouſand 
Engliſh, and not a few Princes of the two 
contending families. Philip de Commines mounts 
the number to eighty ; but it is a miſtake or ex- 
aggeration of that author, as it is eaſy to ſee by the 
genealogical table of the poſterity of Edward III. 


Briefrecapitu- Let us cloſe the hiſtory of the Plantagenets with 


lation of the a brief recapitulation of the moſt remarkable ac- 


hiſtory of the cidents which befel the Kin 
Plantagenets. 


s of this race, while on 
the throne of England. In this ſummary of the 
fourteen preceding reigns, it will be ſeen, and per- 
haps not without aſtoniſhment, that the happineſs 
and glory injoyed by this race tor upwards of three 
hundred years, were almolt nothing in compariſon 
of their misfortunes. 

Henry II, the firſt King of this houſe, was the 
greateſt of all the Engliſh Monarchs, with reſpect 
to extent of dominion. 

England, he poſleſſed in France, Guienne, Poictou, 
Saintonge, Auvergne, Limouſin, Perigord, An- 
goumois, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Normandy, 
to which he joined alſo Bretagne by the marriage 
of one of his ſons with the heireſs of that duchy; 
and laſtly, crowned all with the conqueſt of Ireland: 
but with all this grandure he was ever unhappy. 


Beſide the kingdom of 


ranſom which quite drained his kingdom. 


His conteſt with Becket, the vexatious perſecutions Rien. III 


from Pope Alexander III, the rebellion of his AN' 


_ and ſons, and the unfortunate ſucceſs of his 
laſt war with France, ſuffered him not to injoy a 
moment's repoſe. | 

Richard I rendered his name famous in the Eaſt, 
by the conqueſt of the iſle of Cyprus, by taking 
Acre, and by a great victory over the Saracens; 
But the fame he acquired in that expedition was a 
dear purchaſc to Chriſtendom, and particularly to 
England, by the prodigious numbers of men and 
vaſt treaſures exported thence without the Chriſtians 
of Paleſtine reaping much advantage. Richard 
himſelf at his return to Europe underwent the rigors 
of a cruel and tedious impriſonment, from which 
he could not be freed without a very exorbitant: 
Finally, 
after ſeveral years ſtruggle with Philip Auguſtus to 
very little purpoſe, he unfortunately periſhed by an 
arrow at the ſiege of Chaluz, undertaken from his 
greedy thirlt after riches, 

John Lack-land injoyed not a minute's happineſs 
during his whole reign, Perſecuted by the King 
of France, then by Pope Innocent III, and laftly 
by his own ſubjects, his reign was no other than a 


continued ſcries of infelicity. He loſt firſt all the 


provinces poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in France: 
after which, Innocent III deprived him of his 
crown, and reſtored it to him on terms moſt 
hameful and diſhonorable. In fine, he had the 
grievous mortification to fee his barons in arms 
againſt him, and to dic at a time when all England 
was paying allegiance to a foreign Prince. 

Henry III, a Prinze of a very mean fpirit, lived 
in a perpctual itate of ſubjection, tho? ſeated on a 
throne z now a ſlave to his favorites and miniſters, 
then to the imperious will of the Roman Pontits, 
At length, deſpolled of all his authority by his own 
ſubjects, he remained ſome tine capiuve to his 
greateſt enemies: and he was intirely indebted to a 
victory, tortunately gained by the Prince his ſon, for 
his reſtoration, and the tranquillity he injoyed the 
two laſt years of his lite. 


Edward I rendered his name famous by the con- 


queſt of Scotland. But after ſheding torrents of 
blood in that unjuſt quarrel, he had the mortifica- 
tion to loſe that acquiſition, and to die before he 
had recovered it. His conqueſt of Wales was the 
moſt eſſential benefit procured the kingdom by any 
King of England. | 5 

The reign of Edward II is remarkable only for 
that Prince's ill conduct and misfortunes. He is 
the firit inſtance of a King of England depoſed by 
authority of parliament. Happy, it the fury of 
his enemies had ſtoped there] but, with an unpa- 
ralleled barbarity, he was made to ſuffer the moſt 
inhuman death could poſſibly be deviſed, and which 
bore no proportion to the indiſcretions whereof he 
was gullty. 

Edward III was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings 
of England, as well for his perſonal qualities, as tor 
his victories in France, and the famous treaty of 
Bretigny, which reſtored to him with intereſt the 


* His enemies ſeem to own that, excepting his cruelties to gain and keep the crown, one might judge him to be a good King : 
particularly in his care to check vice, and promote ſobriety and virtue ; witneſs his circular letters to the biſhops, and his con- 
cern for the good government and eaſe of his ſubjects, as may be ſeen in his proclamation againſt the rebels in Kent. Sec Compl. 
Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 576. Lord Verulam ſays of him, that he was in military virtue approved, jealous of the honor of the Engliſh 


nation, and likewiſe a good law-maker. 
charter in Rymer's Fœd. p. 2 


He founded the fociety of heralds, and made them a corporation, &c. 


Sce the 


I5. | 
'+ George Buck, eſq; has 3 to repreſent King Richard III as a Prince of much better ſhapes (both of body and mind) 
than he had been generally eſteemed. His work, conſiſting of five books, is inſerted in the collection of the Engliſh hiſtorians. 


In his patent he is called John of Gloceſter. 


See Rymer's Fœd Vol. XII. p. 265. 


|| i. e. a Broom-ltalk ; the reaſon of this ſur-name antiquaries are at a loſs to find out, and give no better than this: Falk, 
the firſt count of Anjou ot that name, being ſtung with remorſe for ſome wicked aQions of his, in order to attone for them, went 
in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and before the holy ſepulchre was ſoundly ſcourged wich broom twigs, which grow in great plenty 


there. 


Buck * whence he ever after took the ſur- name of Plantagenet, or Broom-ſtalk, which was continued by his noble poſterity. 
uck, I. 1. 5 | 


provinces 


1485. 
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Rich. III. provinces which John Lack-land had ſuffered to be 
An* 1485. alienated. But his reign, tho? glorious, was not 
—2o— exempt from misfortunes. His minority was ſullied 
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died all three without iſſue. Gloceſter was 10 
expoled to the fury of his enemies, s long Rich. III. 


crificed to their vengeance. 


by the tragical end of Edward II his father, and 
the earl of Kent his uncle. To puniſh theſe horrid 
outrages, he was forced to keep his own mother 
confined during her life. Towards the cloſe of his 
reign, he had the mortihcation to ſce himſelf ſtrip- 
ed of all he had re-conquered upon France, with- 
out any hope or proſpect of its recovery. In a 
word, he ruined, as I may fay, his own reputation, 
and died at a time when his ſubjects began to loſe 
their former eſteem for him. : 

Thus far it is eaſy to comprehend that the race of 
the Plantagenets had injoyed no great ſhare of hap- 
pineſs. But their misfortunes, which were blended 
with ſome proſperities, were very inconſiderable in 
compariſon of what that race afterwards underwent. 


When one takes a view of what happened to the f 


poſterity of Edward III, he fees nothing but diſ- 
aſters, tragical or untimely deaths, hatred, animo- 
ſity, revenge, civil wars, cruelties unheard of among 
Princes ſprung from the ſame ſtock. England had 
never ſeen ſo terrible a deſtruction of her inhabitants, 
nor had the ſcaffold been ever dyed with ſo much 
noble and royal blood as during the hundred years 
between the death of Edward III, and that of 
Richard III. Let us briefly run over the ſeveral 
branches of Edward III's family, in order to 


have a ſight of their calamities. | 

Edward the Black Prince, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Princes the world ever beheld, died in 
the forty-ſixth year of his age, having firſt buried 
his eldeſt ſon Edward, but ſeven years of age. 

Richard II, his other ſon, who aſcended the 
throne next his grandfather, was depoſed, im- 
priſoned and barbarouſly murdered. 

Lionel duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III, 
dicd in a foreign country in the flower of his age. 
He left only a daughter, whole marriage into the 
houſe of March was the occaſion of all the cala- 
mities England was afflicted with for thirty years 
ſucceflively. | 
The poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward's fourth 
ſon, were far from being happy. Henry IV, ſuc- 
ceſſor of Richard II, paſſed his whole reign under 
continual apprehenſions of loſing a crown acquired 
by extraordinary methods, and preſerved by the 
violent death of Richard II, whom he cauſed to be 
murdered in priſon. FOOD, 

Henry V, one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of 
England, after making ſuch progreſs in France as 
to be declared regent and heir of that kingdom, in- 
Joyed that conſiderable advantage but two years, 
or rather had only a foretaſte of what he had ſo 
eagerly deſired. He died in the flower of his age, 
leaving a ſon nine months old, who afterwards 

roved very unfit to- accompliſh the work his 
illuſtrious father had fo gloriouſly begun. 

The dukes of Clarence, Bedford and Gloceſter, 
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Henry VI, ſon of 
King his father had 
which, he was ſtri 


Henry V, loſt whatever the 
acquired in France. Aſter 
ped of his royalty, impriſoned, 
reſtored for a ſhort ſpace, and at laſt murdercd b 
a Prince ſprung from the ſame ſtock with himſelf. 

Edward his ſon, Prince of Wales, died after the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame hand. | 

In ſurveying the other branch of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, namely that of Beaufort-Somerſet, ſcarcely 
ſhall we find a Prince who loft not his life either in a. 
battle, or on the ſcaffold. 

The houſe of York, whoſe head was Edmund: 
de Langley, Edward III's fifth fon, was {till lefs 
favored. Some unfortunate ſtars ſeemed to be con- 
tinually ſheding their malignant influences on that 
amily. Excepting Edmund de Langley himſelf, 
firſt duke of York, all the Princes his deſcendants 
died a violent or untimely death. | 

Edward duke of York, his eldeſt ſon, was ſlain 
at the battle of Azincourt. | 


Richard earl of Cambridge loſt his head on a 
ſcaffold. 

Richard, third duke of York and his fon Ed- 
mund earl of Rutland, periſhed in the battle of 
Wakefield. 

George duke of Clarence was afterwards con- 
demned to die in a butt of Malmſey. 5 
Ecward IV, after a few years injoyment of the 
Engliſh crown, to which he had a better title than 
the houſe of Lancaſter, died indeed a natural death, 
but in the forty-ſecond ycar ot his age. | 

Edward V, and Richard his brother were ſmother- 
ed in their bed. | CP 

Edward Prince of Wales, ſon of Ri-hazd II, 
was taken out of the world in tho (lovei.th year of 
his age. | 

Richard III, was killed at the battle of Boſworth. 

In fine, we ſhall fee in the court of the hiſtory, 
Edward earl of Warwick, fon of the unfortunate = 
duke of Clarence, and the only ſurviving male of 
the houſe of York, end his days by the hand of a 
common exccutioner. . 

Nothing more remains to complete the narrative 
of the diſaſters which happened to the poſterity of 
Edward III, but to obſerve, that the ſaid Prince's 


ſeventh ſon, Thomas of Woodſtock, died a violent a WT 


death, in priſon, at Calais, | 

Seem not all theſe calamities which befel the fa- 
mily of Edward III to have been the effect of 
divine vengeance, extended even to the fourth ge- 
neration, for the inhumanity practiſed on Edward II? 
It is at leaſt difficult not to perceive in theſe events, 
that Prince's barbarous murder revenged on Ri- 
chard II 3 that of Richard on Henry VI ; that of 
Henry on Edward V; and that of Edward on 
Richard III. | 


and at laſt fa- An*, 1485. 
— 
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Containing the Reign of HENRY VII; and the Sr ATE of 
the CHURCH, from 1399 to 1509. 


HENRY VII, Sur-named TuDoR, the Nineteenth King of ENGLAND, 


ſince the CONQUEST. 


Hz. VII. Ne E battle of Boſworth terminating, 

An” 1485. Q&AS as was obſerved, by the flight of the 

L & royal army, and death of King Ri- 

Proclaimed Pe chard, Henty cauſed Te Deum to 

King by his n be ſung on the field of battle, all 

wt WMC the troops falling on their knees to 

my return God thanks for the victory. Immediately 

after, the whole army, as it were by inſpiration, 

made the air reſound with the cry of, Long live 

King Henry the ſeventh ! which, to that Prince, 

was far from being diſagreeable: and, in effect, it 

was a kind of "niſitary election, which alone might 

have ſerved him for foundation of claiming the 

Wy" crown, even had he no other title. Mean while, 

— he was not quite free from imbaraſment thro' the un- 

aſſuming the certainty he was under, whether he ſhould adherc 

regal title. to this ele&tion, or ground his title on a more ſolid 
Bacon. 


The reaſons 
of his ſuſpenſe. 


foundation. He was however, without delay, to 
determine either on rejecting the title given him by 
the army, *till confirmed by parliament, or on ac- 
cepting it, and aſſerting his right independently of 
the ſtates approbation and concurrence. 

He had three titles, or foundations, whereon he 
could ground his right. The firſt was, his deſcent 
from the Lancaſtrian family by his mother Mar- 

aret, daughter of the duke of Somerſet. The 
Fouſe of Lancaſter had been more than ſixty years 
poſſeſſed of the crown, and this poſſeſſion had, by 
diverſe parliamentary acts, been confirmed. Bur, 
on the other hand, ſeveral parliaments had after- 
wards condemned this poſſeſſion as a continual uſur- 
ation, and adjudged the crown to the houſe ol 
Fork, as deſcending from Lionel, third fon ol 
Edward III. This queſtion, conſidered originally 


. 


and independently of the circumſtances which moved. 


the parliaments to give ſuch oppoſite deciſions, could 
not have been determined favorably for the houſe 
of Lancaſter, had the national laws and uſages 
been regarded. But, if ſetting aſide common right, 
it ſhould be conſidered with reſpe& to the acts ol 
parliament, it could not but be dubious, ſince the 
for and againſt were equally ſupported by the fame 
authority. It might alſo be objected to Henry, 
that indeed ſundry parliaments had decided the 

int in favor of the houſe of Lancaſter z but it 
tollowed not that the Somerſet tamily could receive 
any advantage. Thoſe of the houſe of Somerlets 
were indeed deſcended from that of Lancaſter, but 


It was a queſtion ſtill undecided, whether the a 
of legitimation, and Richard Il's ſubſ qu-nt letters- 
= gave to that branch, derived trom a baſtard 
orn in adultery, the right of ſuccee:ting to the 
crown, tho* mentioned neither in the act of parlia- 
ment, nor in King Richard's letters. Beſide, even 
on ſuppoſition of this right, another quzre {till 
aroſe, namely, whether the poſterity of this | giti- 
mated baſtard were to have preference of the 
deſcendants of the daughters born in wedlock, of 
whom there were ſeveral in Caſtile, Portugal, and 
Germany. It therefore ſeemed over dangerous for 
Henry to leave theſe points to parliamentary exa- 
mination: but on the other hand, he was not igno- 
rant that, in the deciſion of the differences between 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York, the parliaments 
had not fo much regarded the arguments of either 
party, as the circumſtances of time and things. 
Now he could never have a more favorable juncture 
thai the prefent, ſince he had juſt delivered Eng- 
land from a tyrant univerſally hated. His prede- 
ceſſor Henry IV, had not done more for the Eng- 


the crown was adjudged to him, for recompence of 
his ſervices. | 

Henry's ſecond foundation, whereon he might 
ground his right, was, his intended marriage with 
r.11zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, which 
he had ſworn : but here occurred no leſs difficulties. 
It he relied on this title, he was to reſolve either to 
r-ign only in right of his wife, or to confound to- 
getner the rights of both houſes. In the former 


to the houſe of York a title which had all along 
been conteſted, and have owned that houle's right 
tor the fole foundation of his mounting the throne. 
Beſide, in adhering to this principle, he conſidered 
that, in caſe Elizabeth chanced to die iſſuleſs, all 
her riglits would of courſe devolve to her next 
ilter, and he thereby be excluded from the throne 
on his Queen's deceaſe “: that, ſuppoſing he could 
get the parliament to adjudge him che crown during 
lite, he ſhould only have a perſonal right, which 
would not deſcend to his childrenby another venter. 


| In the latter caſe, on ſuppoſition of the confuſion 
of both houſes titles, by means of the projected 


—— 


„che caſe would be the ſame, ſuppoſing the Queen left iſſue, for the crown would, upon her death, fall to her eldeſt ſon or 
| daughter. 


marriage, 


liſh, when, in prejudice of the houſe of March, 


cale, he would have relinquiſhed his own to leave 


by a ſpurious branch, which could pretend to the Hew. VII. 


crown only by virtue of their legitimation. Now, A: 95 
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Hex SVIL. marriage, purſuant to the intention of thoſe who 

Ax' 1485. had invited him to England, ſuch confuſion indeed 

- might be advantageous to the children born of this 
marriage: but it unhappily there ſhould not be any, 
and his death happen to precede Elizabeth's, he 
would leave the crown in the York family's poſ- 
ſeſſion, which his ,averſion for that houſe would not 
ſuffer him to behold, even at a diſtance, without 
exceſſive reluctance. But if, on the contrary, Eli- 
Zabeth ſhould die before him, he foreſaw it would 
prove the occaſion of renewing the national broils, 
ſince, as ſhe reigned in her own right, her ſiſters 
or neareſt relatives might pretend to ſucceed her. 

Henry's third title, which was his late victory, 
ſeemed to give him the right of conqueſt. But he 
conſidered this victory was intirely owing to the aſ- 
ſiſtance he had from the people of England, where- 
fore, at the very utmoſt, it gave him only a right 
of conqueſt over the vanquiſhed party: beſide, as 
he could ſupport himſelf only by the fame aſſiſtance, 
he had reaſon to apprehend that, in reſting on this 
pretended title, he ſhould loſe his beſt triends, ſince 
ſuch a conduct might be interpreted as a ſettled de- 
ſign to rule deſpotically. He knew William the 
Conqueror had wiſely avoided that rock, by reject- 
ing the title of the ſword till he faw himſelf firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the throne. 

Theſe were difficulties conſiderable enough to 
merit Henry's mature deliberation before he reſolv- 
ed: but, on the other hand, there was no medium 
to take. He muſt neceſſarily either accept the title 
given him by the army, and thereby ingage to pro- 
ſecute his rights independently of the parliament's 
approbation, or, by fejecting it, maniteſt a dith- 
dence of his own right, and hazard being expoſed 
to a perplexing ſcrutiny or examination. After 
weighing the reaſons on both ſides, as far as the 

| time would permit, he reſolved at laſt to reſt on 
He reſolves the Lancaſtrian title: fo, taking for granted, that 


3 the army, in ſaluting him King, had only given 
. him his natural due, he determined on aſſerting the 
Bacon. houſe of Lancaſter's claim, without any mixture 

of that of York, and without ſubmiting it even to 
and being the parliament's examination F. To that end, he 
crowned with- reſolved to be crowned before he ſummoned the 


ont bringing parliament, and to defer his nuptials till he had 

his claim into Obtained an act to adjudge him the crown as his own 

os by inheritance. He reſolved therefore to aſſume 
the title of King, and to iſſue out orders as ſuch, 
ſuppoſing that the crown was fallen to him of full 
right, tho Margaret his mother was yet living, 
and ought to precede him. Notwithſtanding all 
the reaſons which rendered his title dubious, he be- 
lieved there were likewiſe reaſons ſufficient to give 
him room to ſupport it, eſpecially at a time when 
his victory was capable of deciding all the ſaid 
queries in his favor. This reſolution was the foun- 
tain of all the troubles wherewith his reign was 
agitated. 

He fears the Mean while, tho? he affected to be convinced of 

houſe of York. the goodneſs of his title, he was not free from a 
conſcious diſtruſt, knowing, if it came to be con- 
teſted, the reaſons whereon he ſhould ground it 
were of no great weight, if not ſupported by the 


ſword. In this ſtate he continued almoſt during his 
whole life. Always unconcerned in appearance, 


yet terrified with the minuteſt event, and dreading. 
little accident would be of dangerous conſe- 


ever 

—— The houſe of York was a perpetual terror 
to. him. He was fatisfied that thoſe who had called 
him into England were not enemies to that houſe, 


255 


but only to the perſon of Richard III: ſo the rights HEx. VII- 

of both houſes remaining ſtill doubtful, as not hav- Ax“ 148 5* 
ing been decided otherwiſe than by violence, he wa 
very ſenſible his could be maintained only by the 


lame means, or by wiſe precautions to prevent all 
future deciſions of that nature, 

On theſe conſiderations it was that, the very day He ſends the 
after the battle, he ſent a detachment of horſe, un- earl of War- 
der command of fir Robert Willoughby, to the wick tothe 
caſtle of Sheriff-Hurton &, to take thence the earl . 
of Warwick, and conduct him to the tower of Lon- — 
don. This young Prince was ſon and heir to George Hollingſh. 
duke of Clarence, drowned, as obſerved, in a butt Bacon. 
of Malmſey. After the duke his father's death, 
his uncle King Edward IV cauſed him to be care- 
tully educated, and created him carl of Warwick, 

a title borne by his maternal grandfather |. He 

was unwilling to make him duke of Clarnece, left 

that title ſhould preſerve the memory of an unhap- 

Py brother whom he facrificed ro his jealouſy. 

When Richard was on the throne, he ordered this 

young Prince his nephew to be confined in the 

above-named caſtle, knowing how likely he was 

one day to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of the crown. 

After the uſurper's death, the earl of Warwick. 

ſeemed to have room to expect ſome favor from 

his ſucceſſor; but it proved juſt the contrary : ſo 

far was Henry from releaſing, that he made him 

cloſe priſoner in che tower, à rigor proceeding only 

rom his jealouly and ſelf-conviction that his title 

was not jo undoubted as he affected to believe. But 

this was not all: it will hereafter be ſeen, that he 

cauſed the common executioner to deprive this un- 

happy Prince of life; therein ſtill more tyrant than 

the very tyrant himſelf from whom he boaſted to 

have delivered the kingdom. 1 | 
Princeſs Elizabeth, whom Henry was to eſpouſe, Princeſs Eli- 

was Kept in the ſame caſtle, by order of King Ri- zabeth comes 

chard, who thought not proper ſhe ſhould be at to London. 

liberty to chuſe a huſband, intending to marry her Bacon 

himſelf. Henry, being determined on repairing to Hollingſh. 

London with all convenient diligence, judged it not 

adviſable to leave that Princeſs in ſo remote a coun- 

ty, left tome one might infinuate to her, that ſhe 

had no need to blend her rights with thoſe of others: 

wherctore, in his name, ſhe was requeſted to repair 

to the Queen her mother at London. Henry's 

view in ſo doing was to make it believed, that he 

intended to eſpouſe her very ſpeedily, tho* he was 

determined to defer his marriage *till after the par- 

liament's ſeſſion, | >. oper 
A few days after, Henry ſet out for London, Henry well 

marching very leiſurely, taking care to avoid all received at 

appearance of uſing the right of conqueſt. He was 1 

every where received with loud acclamations, the Stow. 

people conſidering him as their deliverer, and as Iollingſh. 

one who, by his marriage, was haſtening to put a 

period to all the calamities occaſioned by the long 

inteſtine diſſenſions. His entry into London was ex- 

tremely pompous: nevertheleſs, the people had not 

the jatis faction to ſee him as he paſſed thro? the city, 

becauſe he was carried all the way in a cloſe chariot 

till he came to St. Paul's. His hiſtorian aſcribes gion. 

this conduct to a motive of grandure and ſecurity, : 

as if, having been proſcribed in the reign of R1- 

chard III, he diſdained to fawn upon the people, 

leſt they ſhould think he expected all from them. 

But I know not whether this 1s better grounded than 

what the ſame hiſtorian adds; that Henry cauſed 

| Richard's ſtandards, taten at Boſworth, - to be 

brought into St. Paul's church, that the people of 


7 


3 


— go =» * 
* LAY & to 


— — 


of LR and that of battle, but as ſupporters, p. 579. 


In Yorkſhire. 
Not maternal uncle, 


Vol. I. 


. 


as M. Rapin wrongly has it. 


or, as lord Bacon expreſſes it, he reſolved to reſt upon the title of Lancaſter as the main, and to uſe the other two, thay 


9 K London 
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Hen. VII. London might not forget that he had juſt gained a 
A' 1485. battle, and was entering the city as a conqueror. 
When a Prince has acquired ſome reputation as a 
; politician, ſomething myſterious, ſuitable to the 
notion formed of him, is diſcovered in the moſt 1n- 
ſignificant of his actions. = a 
He ratifies his Next day, Henry aſſembled a council of all the 
oath toeſpouſe perſons of diſtinction in court and city, before 
Frinceſe Eli- whom he ſolemnly renewed his oath to eſpouſe Ptin- 
zabeth in pre- . PI is dectarat; bſolutely ne- 
ſence of many ceſs Elizabeth. This declaration was adlolutely 
randees, ceſſary at the preſent juncture, becauſe of a rumor of 
all. his being pre-contracted to Ann, the eldeſt daughter 
Bacon. of the duke of Bretagne, and his not having acted 
with ſincerity when he promiſed to marry King Ed- 
ward IV's eldeſt daughter. Beſide, tho' his de- 
ſign was not to derive his right from this mart1- 
age, it was however proper the people ſhould think 
fo, *till he had obtained his deſire of the parliament, 
leſt any early meaſures ſhould be taken to obſtruct 
it. In reality; he was determined on making 
good his promiſe ; but firmly reſolved not to per- 
form the matrimonial ceremony till after his coro- 
nation, for fear of being obliged to have his Queen 
crowned with him, and her title ſupported by that 
junction: nay, he had reaſon to be apprehenſive 
that, in caſe his nuptials were celebrated before the 
parliament met, ſome claufe in favor of the houſe 
of York might be inſerted in the act to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion. 

About the middle of September, the city of 
London was afflicted with a diſeaſe then unknown, 
which threw the patients into a prodigious ſweat, 
and diſpatched them in twenty-four hours: thoſe 
who died not within that ſpace were in àa manner 
certain of recovering. Happily, it laſted bur till 
the end of October; however, it carried off num- 
bers of people before proper remedies were found. 
The method of cure was to keep the patient nei- 
ther too hot nor too cold, with temperate cordials 
which, without too much increaſing the heat, 
helped nature to expel the humors which occaſion- 
ed theſe extraordinary ſweatings *. 
The earl of About this time, the new King confered the 
Oxford charge of conſtable of the tower on the ear] of Ox- 
made gover- ford, who had always been attached to the houſe 
= of the of Lancaſter and, after his eſcape from Hammes 

4 joined him at Paris, and had ſince done him 


Rym. Feed. Caſtle, 
Vol. XII. p. fignal ſervices, particularly at the battle of Bol- 


The ſweating: 
ficknefs. 
Stow. 

Bacon. 


276. worth. . 

Truce with Some time after, the King iſſued a proclamation 
France. notifying, that he had concluded a truce with the 
P. 277- King of France, for one year; to commence from 


the Jaſt day of September. It was no fmall advan- 
tage to ſhew the people that Charles VIII acknow- 
ledged him for King, even before he was declared 
| ſo by parliament. | 8 

The office of The coronation-day approaching, it was neceſſa- 
high-fteward ry to ſettle the places and claims of thoſe who were 


eſt diſtreſs. Theſe were Jaſper earl of Pembroke, Hex. VII 
his paternal uncle, Thomas lord Stanley his father- Ax' 148 5. 
in-law, and fir Edward Courtney. The firſt had ww 
been a father to him in his youth; and delivered 
him from the ſnares of Edward IV, when he was 
concealed in Wales: after this, he was his conſtant 
companion in Bretagne, and had helped him to 
overcome all the difficulties which occurred in his un- 
dertakings. In return for his ſervices, the new King 
created him duke of Bedford, a title which had 
been vacant ever ſince the death of the famous duke 
of Bedford, brother to Henry V. Lord Stanley, 
who had been extremely ſerviceable to Henry at 
the battle of Boſworth, was made earl of Derby. 
Sir Edward Courtney; who had ventured to de- 
clare for him in the weſtern counties, where he 
greatly favoured the duke of Buckingham's con- 
Ipiracy, was honored with the title of earl of De- 
vonſhire. Henry thought not proper then to diſ- 
penſe his favors to others, being willing, according 
to the method uſed by his predeceſſors, to reſerve 
his creations *till the parliament aſſembled. 

The coronation had been fixed to the thirtieth of 
October, and the parliament was not to meet till coronation: 
the ſeventh of November. Hence it is evident, Hall. 
that Henry did not mean to bring in queſtion his Stow. 
title, or leave to the parliament to care any farther than Hollingſh. 
to confirm his coronation, without admiting their — 
ſerutinizing the foundations. The examples of Ed- 
ward IV and Richard III had taught him, that 
the beſt way to gain the parliament's approbation 
was to take poſſeſſion. Indeed, there is a great 
difference between debating, whether a Prince who 
claims a crown has a rightful pretenſion to it, or 
whether he is to be dethroned when in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion: of thoſe, the former may be effected by 
reaſons, arguments, and ſtudied harangues; the 
other requires an army ready to give weight to the 
reaſons. Henry may therefore be ſaid himſelf to 
have ſet the crown on his own head, ſince he alone 
diſpoſed of his right without the authority of par- 
liament, who would have had much to ſay had 
they examined, or been at liberty to examine, by 
what title Henry aſcended the throne. The cere- 
mony of the coronation was performed by cardinal 
Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, fu 
poſing Henry's right to be indifputable, judged it 
not proper to inquire into the validity of his title 
. The fame day Henry inſtituted a guard of fif- He inſtitutesa 
ty archers ꝙ to attend him and his ſucceſſors for ever, guard of fiſty 
covering with a pretenſe of grandure and majeſty archers. 
a precaution which he believed apparently neceſſary 
at the preſent juncture. | 

The parliament met eight days after the coro- The parlia- 
nation. Henry's ends in calling a parliament were ment meets. 
chiefly four. The firſt was to be declared King de Hall. 
Jure, as he was already King de Facto, and by a — 
tormal act to ſecure the erown to his poſterity : 


Henry's 


_ 


exerciſed by i his ceremony; for which purpoſe, it | the ſecond, to reverſe the attainders of all his party : 
commiſſion- - 1 quiſite = 8 Erd wakes * as] the third, to attaint thoſe whoſe ine 
-_ this office, for ſome time, had been injoyed only him and Zeal for the late King had been moſt ardent 
_ by Princes of the blood, and there were none then | and conſpicuous : the fourth, was to ſhew that, tho” 
in England the King, not to raiſe jealouſies he had by his ſole authority placed himſelf on the 
among the grandes, cauſed it to be executed by throne to prevent his title from being queſtioned, 
ants. | | he intended however to govern the kingdom, like 
: Mean while, he would no longer retard expreſ- his predeceſſors, by way of 8 and not to 
eee gratitude to three worthy perſonages who | aſſume a deſpotic power. his ſtep was abſolutely 
_ * faithfully and effectually ſerved him in his great- neceſſary for a Prince whoſe title was ſo dubious, 
— — : 
en died of it within a week. 
2 - _ — A 3 8 2 whole aſſent, as well of the commons as of the nobility. 


Under a captain, by the name of the yeoman of 
venty more not in _— ; 


And, among the re 


the guard. There are at preſent a hundred in daily waiting, and ſe- 
and as one of the hundred dies, his place is filled up out of the ſeventy. . : 
of Henry lord Clifford, who had been concealed, and obſcurely brought up in the mountainous 


parts of Cumberland, and at Lanſborow in Yorkſhire, ever ſince the battle of Towton, See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 343- 


and 
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Hew. VII. and who aſcended the throne without being called 


An* 1485. thereto in the accuſtomary method. 
— td En 
Difficulties 
about ſettling 
the ſacceſſion. 
Racon. 


It was requiſite, for the peoples ſatisfaction and 
the King's ſecurity, that the parliament ſhould ſet- 
tle the crown upon him by an expreſs act; other- 
wiſe obedience to him might be judged not indiſ- 
penſible. Even had he been powerful enough to 
force his authority to be acknowledged, independent- 
ly of ſuch act, his heirs were not certain to be al- 
ways in fo favorable a ſituation. Mean while, it 
was no eaſy matter to conclude on the terms under 
which this act ſhould be couched, Henry would 
not hold the crown either by the peoples election, 
or by parliament, or by the Princeſs he was to 
eſpouſe : it was not even his deſign that Elizabeth 
ſhould ſhare in the royalty otherwiſe than any 
other foreign Queen-conſort : nevertheleſs, in this 
infancy of his reign, it was proper the peophe ſhould 
not know too much, but have ſome cauſe to be- 
lieve the King reſted upon all theſe titles: the rea- 
fon was, the Engliſh were extremely jealous of the 
authority of their parliaments, and generally much 
better affected to the houſe of York than to that of 
Lancaſter. - Wherefore Henry finding the parlia- 
ment diſpoſed to do whatever he could deſire; did 

himſelf intimate or diftate, the words of the 
act, viz. That the inheritance of the crown 
6 ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in the King, 
and the heirs of his body, perpetually to indure, 
& and in none other”. Which equivocal terms left 
it undecided, whether he had a prior right, which 
was doubtful, or was only King in fact, which could 
not be diſputed. As for the limitation of the in- 
tail, he was contented it ſhould go no farther than 
to himſelf and to the heirs of his body, leaving the 
reſt to be decided by law, in caſe his line came to 
fail. Thus, by not mentioning the houſe of York, 
the act left it undetermined, whether that houſe was 
abſolutely excluded, or might inherit after the new 
King's poſterity. In this obſcure and ambiguous 
manner did the parliament draw and =_ the act, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the Pope's bull : 
but Henry took care to have inſerted in the bull 
all the titles wherein he might pretend to ground 
his right; namely, his deſcent from the houſe of 
Lancaſter, his marriage with King Edward IV's 
eldeſt daughter, his victory at Boſworth, and the 
act of — — to which might be added alſo 
the papal bull of confirmation. All theſe titles thus 
amaſſed, are a clear evidence of his uncertainty 
with reſpect to his right, and of his perplexity 
occaſioned by that uncertainty. 


Hall. 
Bacon. 


it as their opinion, that the members attainted by Hxx. VII. 

courſe of law ſhould abſent themfelves till their An* 1485. 

* = reverſed. — 
ut while they were debating on this queſtion, b 

another was ſtarted with refer to the King him- * ry 

ſelf, who was of the number of the attainted, hav- King decided 

ing been declared traitor and rebel by a& of par- allo by the 

lament. This queſtion was abundantly more per-Abid. 

plexing than the other. The King could not be 

digjoined from the parliament without a diſſolution, 

neither was it probable that he would ſubmit to a 

parliamentary examination. In this puzzling caſe, 

the judges unanimouſly reſolved ; << That the crown 

<< takes away all defects and ſtops in blood, and 

that from the time the King aſſumed royalty, 

e the fountain was cleared, and all attainders and 

corruption of blood diſcharged”. This deciſion, 

more conformable to politics than to the law, eſta- 

bliſhed a principle which might be attended with 


terrible conſequences. | 


This affair being ended, the parliament paſſed aa againſt ' 
an act of attainder againſt the late King, by the Richard III 
name of the duke of Gloceſter, and againſt his and his adhe- 
principal adherents. Of this number were the duke fai, 


of Nortolk, the earl of Surrey, the lords Lovel, — 


Ferrers, Zouch, fir Richard Ratcliff, fir William 
Cateſby “, all miniſters or favorites of Richard III, 


of whom ſome were killed in Boſworth field, others 
executed ſince the battle. Had the conſpiracies 
which were afterwards formed againſt Henry him- 
ſelf taken effect, he would doubtleſs have been 
treated in the ſame manner, with all his adherents 3 
lo dangerous is it to carry ſeverity too far in caſe of 
this nature: accordingly, in the ſequel, we ſhall fee 
that Henry, perceiving the conſequences, cauſed an 
act to be paſſed to prevent the abuſe of ſuch a pre- 
cedent. The degſin of the preſent act was to gra- 
tify the King's revenge, * procure him the for- 
feited eſtates of the attainted. Theſe confiſcations 
brought him in immenſe ſums, which rendered tlie 
demand of the ſubſidy unneceſſary in this firſt par- 
liament, eſpecially as the nation was in peace or 
truce with all the neighboring Princes. | 

After the King had taken vengeance on his ad- A general 
verſaries, and had repleniſhed his coffers, he pub- pardon. 
liſhed his royal proclamation, offering pardon to — 
all who had been concerned in any combination Hollin 
againſt him before his acceſſion to the crown, ot borne Bacon. 
arms for the late King, provided they ſurrendered 
within a certain limited time. His firſt deſign was 
to procure this general amneſty to be paſſed in par- 
liament; but, recollecting it was an act of grace, 
he choſe rather that it ſhould wholly flow from him- 


The act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion being paſſed, 
it was moved for another to reverſe the attainders of 
the ſuch as adhered to the King, while he was only 

earl of Richmond : but ſeveral of theſe attainted 


Queſtion in 
parliament 
decided by 
Judges. 
Bacon. 


ſelt. Many, who were apprehenſive of being pro- 
ſecuted, readily came and took the oath of allegi- 
ance, in order to injoy the benefit of the pardon : 


perſons were actually members of the houſe of com- 
mons, elected by the favor they had found with 
the people ſince the revolution; there were alſo 
ſome in the houſe of lords. It was therefore re- 
preſented to be incongruous, that theſe perſons 
ſhould give their votes in an affair which particu- 
larly concerned them, and be judges in their own 
cauſe. The King was not a little nettled at finding 
acts paſſed in the late reign conſidered as valid, 


while his friends ſtood in need of _ purged of 


the crime of eſpouſing his quarrel. He however 
concealed his concern, and contented himſelf with 
hinting, that he ſhould be glad the judges 
ſalted on the matter. The judges met, 


but others choſe to remain in ſanctuary, till the new 
ſovereign's character was ſomewhat better known : 
the latter of theſe courſes was taken by lord Lovel, 
one of Richard IIT's favorites. | 

Before the parliament broke up, Henry vouch- Creation of 
ſafed to remunerate ſome of the companions of his _ 
exile, by creating them peers of the realm, Ibid. 
Lord Chandos of Bretagne was made earl of Bath z 
fir Giles D'Aubeny received the title of baron 
D' Aubeny, and fir Robert Willoughby that of lord 


Brooke. At the fame time the King reſtored 
Edward Stafford to the dignity of duke of Buck- 


were con- | ingham, forfeited by his father's attainder, and to 
and gave | all the poſſeſſions belonging to his family, confiſ- 


8 —_— a 


1 


\ 


+ 3 


1 * f „William Bark! Robert and James Harrington, Robert Brackenbury, Richard Charleton, Tho- 
2 . Roger Wake, William 1 Humphrey Stafford, William Clerke of Wenlocke, Geoffrey 


St. Germaine, Richard Watkyns, Richard Revell, Thomas Pulter, John Walche, Andrew Rat, 


Kendel ſecretary to Richard III, and 
John Buck was a creature of the duke 


William Brampton, John 


ohn Buck, a relation of George Buck, author of the liſe of Richard III. This 
of Norfolk, and loſt his head at Boſworth. Hollingſh. p. 1425. Compl. Hiſt. p. 


581. 
cated 
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Hew, VII. cated in the late reign : this was a deed of juſtice | 
An? 1485. he could ſcarce refuſe to the ſon of a noble peer 
vo had loſt his life in his ſervice, and been the 


the favorite, who had them all ſentenced to death. Hen. VII. 
Early this year 1485, Landais, in the name of the An* 148 1 


The King 
redeems his 
pledges from 
France, 
Hall. 

Bacon. 
Rym. Fad. 


Vol. XII. p. 


278. 

and offers to 
prolong the 
truce. 


He borrows 


money of the 


city. 
Stow. 
Bacon. 


firſt author of his advancement to the throne. | 
The parliament being diſſolved towards the cloſe 
of November, Henry ſent into France Oliver King, 
archdeacon of Oxford, with money to repay what 
he had borrowed of King Charles, and his charges 
in fitting out the fleet which brought him to Eng- 
land: whereupon the marquis of Dorſet, and fir 
John Bourchier, left as pledges at Paris, had leave 
to return home. At the ſame time, Henry gave 
his envoy power to prolong the truce with France, 
if he found King Charles's council ſo diſpoſed. 
Probably, his want of ready-money to pay the 
King of France put him on ſending to the city of 
London to borrow ſix thouſand marks. His de- 
mand met at firſt with great difficulties, becauſe he 
was not yet well known. However, he at length 
obtained two thouſand pounds, which he thank- 
fully received, and afterwards punctually repaid. 
He frequently had recourſe to ſuch loans during his 


Whole ee and always paid at the day: his view 


Morton and 
Fox made 
privy-coun- 
ſellors. 
Bacon. 


* 


was to eſtabliſh his credit in that powerful city, 
that he might uſe it on any preſſing occaſion. 
About the end of the year, he called to his privy- 
council John Morton biſhop of Ely, lately return- 
ed from Flanders, and Richard Fox r. He lay 
under great obligations to Morton, particularly for 
his intelligence of what was in agitation againſt him 
in Bretagne, and had a great value for Fox, know- 
ing him to he. a perſon capable of doing him great 
ſervice, and of a genius and diſpoſition much like 
his own. In time, Morton was made archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, lord chancellor, prime miniſter, and 
finally cardinal. As for Fox, the King made him 
firſt lord keeper of the privy-ſeal, then biſhop of 
Exeter : after that he tranſlated him to Bath and 
Wells, from thence to Durham, and laſtly to Win- 
cheſter, the richeſt biſhoprick in England. Theſe 
two prelates, with Urſwick the King's chaplain, 
were almoſt always imployed in the moſt important 
eom mſſions, embaſſies, and negociations. Henry 
loved to imploy eccleſiaſtics, becauſe he had always 
church- preferments ready for their reward: but he 


took care to advance them gradually from meaner 


to more conſiderable ſees. 


Henry's ex- 


treme avarice. 


Affairs of 
Bretagne. 
Argentre. 


Herein he found his 
account; for, by tranſlating biſhops from one 
ſee to another, he made the more vacancies, and 
conſequently the firſt-fruits which accrued to the 
King were greatly multiplied. Never did Prince 
more ardently ſeek occaſions to accumulate riches. 
Avarice was his predominant paſſion, influenced 
even his meaner 1 and cauſed him to take 
many falſe ſteps, as in the ſequel will be evidenced. 
The events of this reign have ſuch connexion 
with thoſe of ſome e that it is abſolutely 
requifite to give a ſuccinct account of the ſituation 
of diverſe other European Princes affairs; ſince, 
otherwiſe, a reader would form but a very imper- 
fect idea of the motives of the conduct of Hen- 
ry VII, who made in his time a very great figure 
in Europe, tho? leſs by his arms than policy: I 
ſhall begin with Bretagne. 
I have elſewhere obſerved, that Peter Landais, 
the duke of Bretagne's favorite, abſolutely ruled 
that Prince, grown aged and infirm, and very 
much impaired in his intellectuals; that ſeveral of 
the Breton nobility had made a league againſt that 
miniſter, and intended to ſeize him; but having 


"miſſed their aim, were expoſed to the vengeance of 
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duke his maſter, levied an army to execute the 
lentence, and the nobles, on their part, took arms 
in their defenſe. While Bretagne was thus divided, 
and the two parties ready for a battle, the condemn- 
ed nobles cauſed it to be repreſented to thoſe who 
ſerved Landais 3 * That, in the preſent affair, the 
«© 1ntereſt not of their common maſter the duke, 
but of only his unworthy favorite, was concern- 
ed: that it was unjuſt to ſhed the blood of their 
compatriots in the quarrel of a man who had 
notoriouſly abuſed his maſter's confidence: that 
therefore, to appeaſe at once the troubles of Bre- 
tagne, there was a much more natural and ready 
way than that of arms; namely, to rid them- 
ſelves of the miniſter, after which not a man 
would refuſe rendering due obedience to the 
duke.” The lords of the duke's party deeming 
this expedient very reaſonable, were of opinion 
that, in effect, it was for the intereſt of the coun- 
try and the duke himſelf that Landais, ſole cauſe 
of the troubles, ſhonld be ſacrificed to the public 
weltare. Landais, having intelligence that the lords 
of the two armies were contriving ſomething againſt 
him, cauſed a declaration to be drawn, wherein 
the duke ordered, that all perſons of his own army, 
who any way correſponded with the proſcribed no- 
bles, ſhould be deemed traitors and rebels: but 
this only ſerved to accelerate his downfal. The 
chancellor, who was in the combination againſt 
him, refuſed to ſeal the declaration, and thereof 
informed the barons, who reſolved to have no further 
regard for the favorite : wherefore, without giving 
him time to take other meaſures, they went in a 
body to the palace, and ſeized Landais in the very 
apartment of the duke, who was conſtrained to 
ſurrender him on condition they would ſpare his 
life: but that was not their intention. On the 
contrary, they brought him to a ſpeedy trial, and, 
convicting him of a thouſand crimes, made him 
atone for them on a gibbet, before his maſter was 
informed of the ſentence. How much ſoever the 
duke was concerned for his favorite's' death, he 
could not refuſe granting the lords of the two ar- 
mies. letters of pardon. Thus Bretagne would have 
been reſtored to her former tranquillity, had not 
the duke imprudently interfered. in the diſſenſions at 
the French court, which proved both his own and 
his dukedom's deſtruction. This is what muſt now 
be explained) ſince it occaſioned the war which broke 
out between Charles VIII and the duke of Bretagne, 
and wherein Henry VII was concerned. | 
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baron de Beaujeu. Charles was fourteen years old, 
and conſequently of age, according to the ordi- 
nance of Charles V : but as he had been ill-edu- 
cated *, the King his father judged him incapable 
of governing. Lewis XI was no ſooner in his 


the blood, refuſed to acknowledge that Princeſs for 
the King's governeſs ; ſtrenuouſly maintaining, that 
a woman had no right to meddle with the affairs of 
the kingdom. The ſtates being aſſembled, at 
Tours, in January 1484, ended the diſpute by their 
authority. They confirmed the late King's will, 
and decreed, that the duke of Orleans ſhould be 
preſident of the council in the King's abſenſe. 


While the ſtares of France were aſſembled, the 


Y 
—_— 


+ The reſt of the privy-council were, John Vere earl of Oxford, Thomas Stanley earl of Derby, fir William Stanley lord 


chamberlain, Robert Willoughb 
Cheney, fir Richard Guilford, fr 


John Rifley, fir Reginald Bray, &c. [For this laſt look back to p. 742.] 
* And wagof a very infirm conſtitution, P. Daniel, Vol. VI. p. 573. 


lord Brooke, ſteward of the houſhold, Giles lord Daubeney, John lord Dynham, fir John 
Richard Tunſtall, fir Richard Edgecombe 


„ fir Thomas Lovell, fir Edward Pownynges, fir 


Breton 


8 


Lewis XI, King of France, dying in the year 8 
1483, left the government of his ſon and ſucceſſor —_ 
to his daughter Ann, conſort, of Pierre de Bourbon Mezerai. 


grave, but Lewis duke of Orleans, firſt Prince of 


ay—_—_— 
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11:n., VII. Breton nobility made their above-hinted firſt at- 
An? 1485. tempt upon Landais, which proved unſucceſsful. 
Ihe ſentence given againſt them creating a dread 
of the favorite's vengeance, they applied to Ann 
de Beaujeu to obtain the King her brother's pro- 
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Since Mary of Burgundy's deceaſe, her conſort, Hex: VII. 
Maximiliah of Auſtria, had been involved in trou- Aw 425 
bles, on account of the guardianſhip of her ſon ww 
any. become ſovereign of the Nethetlands by Affairs of the 
the death of the ducheſs his mother. Netherlands, 


tection. On the other hand, Landais, underſtand- 
ing his adverſaries had recourſe to the ſaid Princeſs, 
thought he could not do better than rely on the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the duke of Orleans. To that end, he 
intreated his preſence at the court of Bretagne, giv- 
ing him ſome hope of the duke's matching him 
with Ann, his eldeſt daughter and preſumptive 


| heir, The duke of Orleans had, much againit his 


inclination, eſpouſed Jeanne, daughter of Lewis XI; 
but had made againſt this forced marriage a ſecret 
proteſtation, which he deſigned to uſe in order to 
annul it at a more favorable juncture. Pleaſed there- 
fore with the hopes given him by Landais, he 
came to Bretagne, where he was highly honored 
and careſſed: but he could make no long ſtay, be- 
ing obliged to aſſiſt at the King's coronation, which 
was performed in June this year, Probably, while 
he was in Bretagne, he concerted with the duke and 
his favorite meaſures to diſturb the government of 
Ann de Beaujeu, who was become abſolute miſtreſs 
of the King her brother's perſon and affairs. 

Not long after, the duke of Orleans, forming a 
league againſt the court, and retiring to Boiſgency, 
demanded that the ſtates of France might be aſ 
ſembled. He intended to annul the regulation al- 
ready made with reſpect to the government of the 
King's perſon. But Ann de Beaujeu cauſed the 
Kipg to march againſt him with ſuch expedition, 
that he was forced to accept of ſuch terms as were 
granted him, becauſe his triends were not yet rea- 
dy to aſſiſt him. By this agreement, count Du- 
nois and Longueville, who were conſidered as his 
chief adviſer, was baniſhed to Aſt in Piedmont, a 
town belonging to the duke of Orleans, with a 
command not to ſtir thence without the King's 

miſſion. g 

The duke of Orleans, thus compelled to diſmiſs 


his troops, cauſed the greateſt part to liſt in the 


duke of Bretagne's army againſt the proſcribed no- 
bles. On the other hand, Ann de Beaujeu ſent 
part of the King's troops to aſſiſt the ſaid nobles, 
'The execution done upon Landais, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, ſufficed not to prevail on the duke of 
Orleans to deſiſt from his projects. He ſtood in 
need of the duke of Bretagne to ſupport him againſt 
the court, and even hoped one day to marry his 
daughter. On the other ſide, the duke of Bretagne, 
having been greatly perſecuted by Lewis XI, and 
knowing Ann de Beaujeu was of a like character, 
and followed the ſame maxims, believed he could 


not do better than rely on the duke of Orlean's aſ- 


ſiſtance: wherefore, after ſome private negociations, 


theſe two Princes formed together a league, into 


which came John de Chalon Prince of Orange, the 
duke of Bretagne's _; the duke of Bourbon, 
count Dunois, the duke of Lorrain, and feveral 
other Princes and grandees. Some time after, count 
Dunois returned into France without permiſſion, 
and retired to his ſeat at Partenay in Poictou. The 
King was net ignorant of the duke of Orleans 
deſigns : bur count Dunois's return convincing him 
ſome combination was carrying on in favor of that 
Prince, who was gone to Blois, he ſent him a po- 
Gitive order that he inſtantly ſhould repair to court. 
The duke obeyed on a ſecond ſummons 3 but being 
informed, next day, that fome miſchief was deſign- 
ed him, he feigned to go a hunting, and retired 
into Bretagne, whither he was ſoon followed by 
the Prince of Orange and count Dunois: this was 
in the begining of the year 1486. We muſt now 
take a view of what was tranſacting in the Nether- 


© lands. 


Vol. * 


| hearing 


Brabant, 
Holland and Zealind had willingly received him 


for guardian; but Flanders and Hainault refuſed 
him obedience under that character. 

The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged Maxi- 
milian to make peace with Lewis XI on theſe 
terms: 1. That the Dauphin Charles, ſon of Lewis; 
ſhould eſpouſe Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, 
as ſoon as they had attained a certain ſpecified age. 
2. That Margaret's dower ſhould be Artois, Fran- 
che Comte, Macon, Auxerre, and ſhould have her 
education at the French coutt. Conformably to this 
treaty, Lewis retained the ſaid provinces, which 
he had already ſeized, and took Margaret home; 
"till the nuptials could be conſummated. 
In 1484, Maximilian made war upon the Lie- 
geois, and was ſucceſsful. This ſame year Hainault 
acknowledged him for his ſon Philip's guardian, 

In 1484, the Flemings, till perfifing in their 
refuſal to own Maximilian for guardian, appointed 
governors for Philip, of whom Adolphus de Cleves; 
baron of Ravenſtein, was the chief. Their obſtina- 
cy occaſioned between them and Maximilian a wat 
wherein Charles VIII interfered by aſſiſting the 
Flemings. | 
This war ended, January 1485, in a treaty, 
importing, that the Flemings ſhould acknowledge 
Maximilian for his ſon's guardian, on the expreſs 
condition, that he ſhould not, before he was of age, 
remove him from the Netherlands. The treaty 
being ſigned, Maximilian made his entry into Gaunt, 
where a few days after was a ſedition; but it was 
happil 2 — The whole remainder 6f this 
year the Nethertands injoyed a tranquillity which 
afforded Maximilian leifure to take a journey into 
Germany, to be elected King of the Romans. Let 
us next turn to the affairs of Spain. 


named Joana, who was univerſally deemed ſuppo- 
ſititious; for which feaſon Iſabella, Henty's ſiſter, 
and her conſort Ferdinand Prince of Aragon, took. 
poſſeſſion of the Caſtilian throne. They had ar 
tirſt a cruel war to maintain againſt Alphonſo King 
of Portugal, who, being affianced to 3 King 
Henry 1V*'s ſuppoſed daughter, pretended to the 
crown of Caſtile. This war ended in 1479, to the 
advantage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who com- 
pelled Alphonſo to deſiſt from his pretenſions. B 
the treaty made on this occaſion it was agreed, 
that Alphonſo, the King of PortugaPs grandſon, 
ſhould marry Iſabella daughter of Ferdinand, when 
the parties were of age to conſummate the mar- 
rage: —- 

John King of Aragon died this year, leaving 
to his ſon Ferdinand the Aragonian crown, with a 
war to carry on againſt France, the occaſion where- 
of was this. King John had mortgaged to Lewis XI 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, for three hundred thou- 
ſand ducats 3 and ſome time after the inhabitants 
of Perpignan revolted from the French, with whoſe 
domination they were highly diſſatisfied. John, 
this, repaired to Perpignan, indeavoring 
to perſuade them to remain in ſubjection to the 
French 'till he could redeem Rouſſillon, by pay ing 
off the mortgage: but while he was laboring to 
appeaſe them, Lewis XI cauſed the place fo be 
. and John himſelf was ſhut up. The ſiege 
laſted four months, and then King John's fon Fer- 
dinand; coming to his relief, obliged the French to 
retire. Shortly after, John being gone from Per- 
pignan, Lewis ordered the place to be re- inveſted, 


and after a long ſiege got poſſeſſion, From 
9 L that 


Henry IV, ſur-named the Impotent, King of Affairs ef 
Caſtile, died in 1474, leaving only a daughter Spain. 
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Hex. VII. that time, the King of Aragon pretended that the 
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King of France ought to reitore Rouſſillon withs | 
out receit of his loan, either by reaſon of his ex- 
enſe in protecting his ſubjects, or. becauſe the 
French had levied large ſums upon the mortgaged 
countries. But the King of France deemed not 
himſelf obliged to this reſtitution, without re-im- 
burſement of his three hundred thouſand ducats. 

In 1485 Charles VIII ſent an embaſſador to Fer- 
dinand, who refuſed to receive him, except he 
brought a poſitive power to reſign Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne. | 

Towards the end of this year was born Catha- 
rine, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was 
afterwards Queen of England, and will have a 
great ſhare in this hiſtory, Ferdinand and Iſabella 
had other children, namely, Iſabella, affianced to 
the Prince of Portugal, John born 1477, and Joana 
born in 1479. | 

I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion with the affairs of 
Scotland. James III continued to govern his king- 
dom with oppreſſion and violence, regardleſs of his 
ſubjects weltare or affection. It has already been 
obſerved, that his brother the duke of Albany 
ſurrendered Dunbar to the Engliſh, and after the 
death of Edward IV retired into France, where 
he loſt his life at a tournament. From that time 
the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion of the place, tho* Ri- 
chard III promiſed to reſtore it. This promite be- 
ing unpertormed, when Henry VII aſcended the 
throne of England, James reſolved to recover Dun- 
bar by force of arms. For that purpoſe, near the 
concluſion of. this, or perhaps very early in the 
ſucceeding year, he beſteged and rook the town. 
The ſeaſon, and the important affairs which Henry 
had in the begining of his reign, permited him not 
to prepare for its relief. 

In this poſture were the affairs of thoſe ſtates 
with whom Henry VII had any concerns during 
the courſe of his reign. It is time we now re- aſſume 
the thread of our Engliſh hiſtory. 

How great ſoever Henry's inward averſion to 
the houſe of York might be, his ingagement to 


Book XIV. 
This confideration inſpired him with ſuch a coldneſs Hew. VII 
for her, that he never ceaſed giving her marks of it An* 148 6. 
ſo long as ſhe lived. He defered her coronation .. 
two whole years, and doubtleſs would have done His coldnefs 
ſo for ever, had he not judged it prejudicial to him fer he Queen. 
to perſiſt in refuſing her that honor: nay, perhaps 
he would have done by her as Edward the Con- 
feſſor did formerly by his Queen, daughter of earl 
Goodwin, had not the deſire of iſſue cauſed him 
to ſmother his averſion. He had conceived ſo His mortal 
mortal a hatred to the whole houſe of York, that hatred to the 
he loſt no opportunity to humble the Vorkiſts, be- houſe of 
having always to them not as a juſt King but like Vork. 
the head of a party. In the courſe of his hiſtory 
will be ſeen diverſe proofs of his virulent diſincli- 
nation to that family. 

The day before Henry's marriage was ſolem- A three years 
nifed at London, his envoy at Paris had concluded truce with 
with the Gallic court a three years truce, which France. 
was to expire January the ſeventeenth 1488-9. * | 
Charles VIII, who began to form projects againſt 261. 
Bretagne, willingly conſented to this truce, to tie 
up the King of England's hands, and prevent his 
aiding that duchy. On the other fide, Henry, 
who was ignorant of his defigns, believed it could 
not but redound to his advantage to live in a good 
underſtanding with that monarch, becauſe he there- 
by rendered himſelf more formidable to bis dome- 
ſtic enemies, who could no longer expect any di- 
verſion from that quarter. | 

Soon after, the King made Thomas Stanley ear] 
of Derby high conſtable, and William Stanley his Perby made 
brother lord chamberlain. Theſe, of all the Eng- * hand 
I1ſh nobility, were the perſons to whom Henry was 5 295 
moſt indebted, ſince they inabled him to gain the ; 
victory of Boſworth, which procured him the 
crown. Lord D' Aubeney was made governor of P. 296. 
Calais for ſeven years. 

Henry and Elizabeth being fprung from the ſame Diſpenſation 
ſtock, namely that of Edward III, ſtood in need for the King's 
of a diſpenſation to marry, being couſins in the marriage. 
fourth degree. It was the biſhop of Imola, legate r 


The earl of 


marry Princeſs Elizabeth was too ſolemn for him 


a latere in England and Scotland, who had granted Pe % 31. 
the diſpenſation, hy virtue of his commiſſion, which 


not to perform his promiſe. Beſide, this marriage impowered him to grant that favor to any twelve 
was neceſſary to amuſe the Engliſn, who ſtill flat- perſons he pleaſed. The King at firſt looked 


tered themſelves, that the King's intention was to | 
blend his own rights with thoſe of the York fa- 
mily, notwithſtanding his precautions to hinder her 
being mentioned in the act of ſettlement. The 
nuptials were ſolemniſed, the eighteenth of January, 
with far greater demonſtrations of joy on the peo- 
ples part, than on that of the royal bridegroom. 
Abundantly leſs ſatisfaction was expreſſed on the 
days either of the King's entry or coronation 
which was a clear evidence of the peoples affection 
for the houſe of York, and particularly for the fa- 
mily of Edward IV. But this was not to be 
thought very ſtrange. The houſe of Lancaſter, of 
which no branch remained but what was deſcend- 
ed from daughters, had been forgot during the 
throne's being filled by Princes of the York 
family. Tho' Henry reſted on his deſcent from 
the houſe of Lancaſter, he was known to be grand- 
ſon of a Welſh gentleman, and his mother to be 
Tprung only from a baſtard of that houſe, whom 
the credit of his father and the circumſtances of 
the times had cauſed to be legitimated. As for the 
Princes and Princeſſes deſcended trom the lawfully 
born daughters of John of Gaunt, as they happen- 
ed to be in Portugal, Caſtile, and Aragon, and 
were unknown in England, it was not {ſurpriſing 
there was no great inclination for them. Henry 
was not pleaſed at ſeeing the pcoples joy for his 
marriage. He perceived Elizabeth had a greater 
fhare in it than himſelf, and, conſequently he was 


on this diſpenſation as ſufficient, and without far- 
ther reflection conſummated his marriage. After- 
wards he conſidered, occaſion might thence be taken 
to queſtion the validity of his marriage, and to 
maintain, that a power granted for twelve perſons 
un general could not be extended to ſovereigns. To Ty, more 
prevent therefore any ſuch objection, he requeſted on the ſame 
Innocent VIII, who then filled the papal chair, to account. 
grant him a diſpenſation immediately from himſelf, 
and peculiarly adapted to his caſe: wherefore the 
Pontit ordered a bull to be drawn accordingly ; 
but as this bull was dated the thirteenth of March, ,, 


about two months after the marriage, and men- * 
tioned not the conſummation, or the legate's diſ- 
penſation, Henry deſired to have another with theſe 
two articles inſerted, which was granted him the 
July following. This evidences, how careful he was, 5138 


to prevent whatever would afford his enemies a pre- 

tence to diſturb him: but the precaution he took 

at the ſame time makes it ſtill appear plainer. 
With the firſt diſpenſation he received a bull, The bull coe 

confirming the act of ſucceſſion made by the par- grming che 

lament. The Pope declared, He had heard, act of ſettle- 

that notwithſtanding the crown of England was ment. 

&« fallen to Henry, not only by conqueſt and un- P. 297. 

gqueſtionable hereditary right, but moreover by 

< the unanimous conſent of the nobles and people, 

and by an act of parliament, and tho' undoubt- 

«* edly and rightfully it belonged to him and the 

<< hers of his body, yet, to terminate the troubles 


looked on as King only in right of his, Queen, 


„ which had long diſtracted the kingdom, he was 


« deſirous 
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deſirous to marry Elizabeth of York, eldeſt 
{© daughter. and heir of King Edward IV, of glo- 
«« rious memory: that therefore having, with his 
«© brethren the cardinals, conſidered his intention in 
the ſpirit of charity, he had granted the diſ- 
&« penſation neceſſary for the marriage, and pro- 
«« nounced the children who ſhould proceed there- 
« from legitimate and capable of ſucceeding their 
« father and mother : that he had granted this 
«*« favor, not at the requeſt of Henry or Elizabeth, 
© or any other in their name, but of his own motion, 
certain knowledge, and pure generofity, as it 
was more largely expreſſed in the letters of diſ- 


* penſation, to which he gave the ſame force as if 


c they were inſerted word for word in theſe pre- 
« ſents: that therefore he decreed, declared, and 
& pronounced lawful the fucceſſion of the children 
&« iſſuing from this marriage, and confirmed the act 
ce of parliament concerning King Henry's title, 
ee and the ſucceſſion of his poſterity, ſupplying, by 
& his apoſtolical authority, all defects of right or 
& fact which might therein occur. 

That of his own motion, and by his authority, 
tc he admoniſhed and 7 . all the people of 
&« England, and all King Henry's ſubjects, of what 
4e rank ſoever, to obey that Prince, and did ex- 
t preſly forbid them to raiſe any diſturbances con- 
“ cerning the {ucceffion, or on any other account 


* whatſoever, or to infringe in any manner the 


* 


Remarks on 
this bull. 


« diſpenſation, declaration and act of parliament. 
That he pronounced ipfo facto excommunicate 
ce all perſons who ſhould excite any ſuch commo- 
«© tions, or infringe the faid letters and acts, to 
& be abſolved only by the holy ſee, or ſuch as 
<« ſhould be impowered by her, except at the point 
« of death. | 9 8 

« That if Elizabeth ſhould chance to die iſſuleſs 
&« before Henry, he deereed, purſuant to the ſaid 
ce act of parliament and confirmation, that the off- 
« ſpring of Henry by any other lawful wife ſhould 
&« ſucceed him by hereditary right, pronouncing 
ce excommunicate, as above, all perſons who 
« ſhould oppoſe the ſucceſſion of his children: 
« oranting on the contrary his benediction and ple- 
<« nary indulgence for all their ſins, to thoſe who 
4 thould, in that caſe, aſſiſt Henry or his po- 
f . 1 ä OM 

« Moreover he injoined all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
& abbots, deans, archdeacons, rectors, curates, 
« priors, and ſuperiors of monaſteries, upon the 
« penalties expreſſed in the holy canons, to ex. 
£ communicate, whenever they were required, all 
<« perſons who ſhould excite any diſturbances on 
« that account, or oppoſe in any manner what- 
& ever the execution I the ſaid acts, all conſtitu- 
« tions and ordinances apoſtolical to the contrary 
« notwithſtanding.” 

Nothing more clearly evidences how much Henry 
was himſelf convinced of the weakneſs of his title, 
than his care to procure the Pope's confirmation, 
This precaution was not only unneceſſary but even 


criminal, ſince it was directly againſt the ſtatutes of 


Premunire, of which the Engliſh were fo jealous. 


Accordingly, he had been careful to have it in- 


ferted in the bull, that the Pontif your the diſ- 

nfation of his own motion, and without any 
— requeſt; a clauſe manifeſtly falfe. It is 
certain, the bull of diſpenſation ſays in expreſs 
terms, that the Pope granted it on what had 
been repreſented to him by Henry and Eliza- 


beth, Beſide, what the Pontif affirmed, that the 


own of England was fallen to Henry by heredita- 
—_ A heap and confuſion of other titles, 
namely, the conſent of the nobles and people, the 
act of parliament, the King's marriage with Eliza- 


beſh ; all this, I lay, correſponded ſo exactly with 


Henry's uncertainty concerning his title, that doubt- 


CY 


but rather from the King himſelf, who had as it 
were dictated how the bull ſhould be worded. In 
fine, the Pope would never have thought of con- 
firming the act of ſettlement, had he not been re- 
queſted. But it was not convenient the King ſhould 
appear to have deſired ſuch a bull, ſince nothing 


having taken ſuch a ſtep, even before the ſtatute of 
Præmunire was ina&ted, King John intirely loſt the 
affection and confidence of his barons, together 
with the crown, which he thought to ſecure by that 
expedient, Henry III was on the very brink of un- 
dergoing a like fate, for aiming at ſome precautions of 
this nature. Accordingly, it will hereafter appear 
that the ſaid bull was not ſufficient to ſcreen this King 
from being frequently diſquieted. The Engliſh 
were not, as formerly, ſo bigoted in favor of the 
court of Rome as to imagine the papal authority 


could inveſt Henry with a title which he really had 
not. 


nation from the tyranny of Richard III, and not 
utterly to diſpoſſeſs the — of York. This is ſo 
true, that had not the Yorkiſts joined with him, in 
order to preſerve the crown in that houſe, by means 
of his marriage with Elizabeth, the Lancaſtrians 
would never Live been able to raiſe him to the 
throne, The dowager Queen of Edward IV, the 
duke of Buckingham, and lord Stanley, were not 
partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter, tho“ enemies to 
the perfon of Richard III, in particular. To theſe 
however Henry was chiefly indebted for his advance- 
ment. Had the people been conſulted, and at 
liberty to chuſe a ſovereign, Richard III indeed 
would have been diſpoſſeſſed, but Elizabeth placed 


on the throne, and the earl of Richmond left in 


his exile in Bretagne. Fenty therefore was con- 
ſidered only as the inſtrument of their deliverance 
from the yoke of a tyrant. But as it was reaſonable 
to him, the giving him a ſhare of the royal 


dignity, by means of his marriage with Princeſs 


Elizabeth, was deemed a very competent remune- 
ration : and if it was readily agreed, that his right 
from the houſe of Lancaſter hould'be united with 
Elizabeth's, it was rather to avoid freſſi troubles 
by that expedient, than from a belief of the legality 
of his title. He had himſelf gladly accepted the 
propoſal, and on that foundation it was that he 
tormed his enterpriſe ;' otherwiſe he undoubtedly 
would have met with leſs aſſiſtance and much greater 
oppoſition : yet no ſooner had he gained the battle 
of Boſworth, but he formed the deſign of reigning 
in his own right only, and abſolutely excluding the 
| houſe of York, wherein he deceived the expectation 
of the Engliſh, and abuſed their confidence. This 
is what he had always in his thoughts, tho? he took 
all poſſible care to conceal his uncaſinefs. 

As the Yorkiſts had moſt adherents in the nor- 
thern counties, Henry determined on taking a pro- 
greſs into thoſe quartets. He was in hopes that 
his preſence, with ſome acts of grace and favor he 
might have occaſion to „ ae would be capable 
of producing a good effect. With this view, he 
ſet out about 1 and paſſed the Eaſter- 
week at Lincoln. 

had intelligence that lord Lovel, one of Richard III's 
favorites, with Humphrey 


amneſty, had left their ſanctuary, but whither they 


leſs it proceeded not from the Pope's own knowledge, Hen. VII. 


AN? 1486. 
8 


could be more difagreeable to the Engliſh. For 


Tho' the King had happily attained his ends, Henry's un- 

with reſpect to the act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion, eaſineſs with 

he knew however what the parliament had done *8*'4 to the 
5 8 houſe of Vork. 

was not conformable to the peoples ſentiments. Bacon 

He had been called into England to deliver the : 


Henry's pro- 
greſs to the 


north. 

Hall. 

Hollingſh. 
acon. 


uring his ſtay in that city, he n 


lord Lovel 


and Thomas Stafford, and the two 
brothers, who had refuſed accepting the general gtaffords. 


were gone was unknown. As he was ignorant of 
their intentions, he purſued his journey and arrived 
at York. Not long after, he had more certain 
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HEN. VII. news of theſe fugitiv:s. He, learned that lord 
ANn* 1486, Lovel was advancirg towards York at the head of 
W———— three or four thouſund men, and that the Staffords 
Henry greatly were in arms in Worceſterſhire, and had beſieged 
8 ar che capital city of that county. This gave him no 
TIE ſmall uneaſineſs. He law himſelf in that part of 
the kingdom where he knew he was not beloved, 

and where it was not eaſy to raiſe forces. Beſide, 

he had reaſon to apprehend that lord Lovel had 
correſpondents in York, and among the nobility of 

the county; and conſequently he had no time to 

loſe. He muſt ſpcedily reſolve either to quit York, 

or take ſome courſe to oppole the rebels. In this 

He raiſes ſome ſtrait, he choſe to ſeem unconcerned, being ſenſible 
— that flight could not but produce very pernicious 
effects. Wherefore, without the leaſt appearance 

of fear, he armed ſuch of his retinue as were ableſt 

to bear arms, and commiſſioned ſome trufty friends 

to levy forces, in and about York, with all poſſible 

diligence. He was fo fortunate, and fo faithfully 

ſerved as very ſpecdily to raiſe a body three thouſand 

ſtrong, whereot he gave the command to his uncle 

the duke of Bedford : but theſe troops were ſo ill 

armed and ſo out of order, that they were not 

much to be relicd on; beſide, they were raiſed in a 

county where the inhabitants were not well affected 

to the King. For this reaſon, Henry expreſly 

charged the duke of Bedford to avoid fighting, if 

poſſible, till reinforced, but however to keep a 

good countenance, and, in his name, to promiſe 

ardon to all who would lay down their arms. 

* FC his precaution ſucceeded to his deſire. The duke 
_— re. Of Bedford approaching the male-contents, ordered 
bs. the proclamation to be publiſhed in terms denoting 
much ſuperiority and confidence : nevertheleſs 1t 

wrought no great effect on the rebels; but their 
leader, lord Lovel, apprehending they would ac- 
cept the pardon, thought fit to anticipate the danger. 
He retired all alone, and hid himſelf in Lancaſhire 
at his friend ſir Thomas Broughton's, and ſhortly 


Lovel flies. 


after paſſed into Flanders to the ducheſs dowager of 


Burgundy. His army being without a chief, ſub- 
mited to the King's mercy. The Staffords, who 
were beſieging Worceſter, hearing what paſſed in 
the north, raiſed the ſiege, and abandoning their 
troops took ſanctuary in the church of Colnham, 
a little village * : but as that church had not any 
peculiar privilege, it was judged in the King's bench- 
court to be no ſufficient ſanctuary for traitors. 
Wherefore the two brothers being forcibly taken 
thence, Humphrey the eldeſt was ſent to London 
to be executed at 8 but Thomas, as being 
ſeduced by his brother, was pardoned. This re- 
bellion, the firſt in this reign, was like a blaze of 
ſhort continuance, and required only the blood of 
one perſon to quench it : but in the ſequel we ſhall 
ſee others which coſt Henry abundantly more to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames. | 
Rym. Fad. On the third of July, the Scotiſh embaſſadors, 
Vol. XII. p. who had been ſome time at London, concluded 


One of the 
Staffords ex- 
ecuted. 


255. with Henry a three- years truce which was to ex- 
pire the ſame day of the ſame month in 1489. 
Death of car- Cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died 
dinal Bour- about this time. The King, * Kae to procure the 
_ ©... archbiſhoprick for Dr. Morton, biſhop of Ely, gave 
ceeds him. him the cuſtody during the vacancy, thereby declaring 


p. 302, 317. his intention, that no other prelate might ſollicit for 
| the nomination. Accordingly Morton was elected 
ſome time after, but received not the Pope's bulls 
till December. 8 8 85 will 
The twenty-ſecond of July, John de Boutcillier, 


Truce pro- 


longed with baron de Maupertuis, embaſſador of Francis II, 
Bretagne. 


P- 303, 312. 


duke of Bretagne, concluded with Henry, at Lon- 


—_— _ 


don, a truce (or rather a prolongation of the truce Hex. VII. 


tended to put to death the earl of Warwick, 
loner in the tower, and the ſole male of the family. 


which ſtil] ſubſiſted between England and Bretagne) An* 1486. 
till the deceaſe of one of thoſe Princes: but the 
commerce between the two nations, which was 
ſettled by ſeveral articles of this treaty, was to laſt 
till the death of the ſurvivor. | 

S-ptember the twentieth, the Queen was deliver- BirthofPrince 
ed + of a Prince; tho ſhe had been only eight Arthur. 
months pregnant. The King would have the new- _ 
born Prince named Arthur, in commemoration of Hollis 
the famous Britiſh King of that name, from whom Bacon. 
Henry much deſired it ſhould be thought he deduced 
his origin. The family of the Tudors being Britiſh 
or Welſh, it was not unlikely that, by naming his 
lon Arthur, Henry would farther inſinuate his being 
really deſcended from that illuſtrious Monarch : 
however, nothing is more certain, than that this 
report was never ſpread, nor genealogies forged to 
confirm it, *till after the time whereot we are now 
ſpeaking. Thoſe who governed the ſtate during 
Henry VPs minority were very far from this opinion, 
ſince, after the death of that Prince's mother, Ca- 
therine of France, they ordered Owen Tudor, 
grandfather of Henry VII to be ſent to the tower 
for preſuming to marry the Queen: nay ſome even 


affirm, that they made him leave his head on a 
ſcaffold. 


The ſteps taken by Henry to deprive the houſe Murmurs of 
of York of their rights, had extremely diſguſted the people. 
the people, who expected quite the reverſe. They 
who had called in Henry had been in hopes, that 
the titles of the two houſes being confounded by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, there would be no more 
* between Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, but 
all might equally ex the imployments in the 
King's diſpoſal. Thee hopes — 1 — corro- 
borated by the birth of Prince Arthur, in whoſe 
3 were united the litigated rights of the two 

ouſes. But, with exceſſive diſſatisfaction, it was 
manifeſtly ſeen that the King ſtill conſidered the 
houſe of York as rivals and enemies, and that his 
jealouſy extended even to the Queen, whoſe intereſt 
ſhould have been as dear to him as his own. For; 


not content with evidencing, by his continual cold- 


neſs and by ſundry mortifications he made her un- 
dergo, the ſmall affection he bore her, he had 


given her a very ſenſible mark of it, in not ſufferin 
her to be crowned, as 1f ſhe had been unworthy to 
ſit on the throne with him : nay, after ſhe had 
brought him a fon, her coronation was no more 
talked of than when they were firſt married. This 
conduct plainly ſhewed the houſe of York was ſtill 
odious to him, and that he feared to take any ſtep 
which might give the people occaſion to believe that 
family had any right to the crown. It was im- 
poflible but this affectation ſhould highly provoke 
the Yorkiſts, who were abundantly more numerous 
than the Lancaſtrians. 

This diſguſt being in a manner univerſal, ſome Rumor of 
malicious perſons ſpread a report, that the King in- Henry's de- 
pri- ſign againſt 

the earl of 
Their deſign was no doubt, to parallel Henry with ne; ”_ 
Richard III, who had taken away the lives of his Bacon. 
two nephews to ſecure the crown, and intimate to Hall. 
the people that, in changing Kings, they had only 
received one tyrant for another. Moreover, it was and that one 
openly rumored, that one of Edward IV's ſons was ef Edward's 
{till living, having, as it were miraculouſly, eſcaped ſons was liv- 
his uncle's cruelty. All this plainly tended to “ 
lound the peoples inclinations. The King himſelf, 
whether he was the author of this rumor, as his 
hiſtorian affirms, or only fomented it by his car- 


* Near Abington. 
+ At Winchelter. Hall, fol. 5. Stow. p. 471. 


5 M. Rapin ſays beheaded at Tyburn. 
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A prieſt's 
ſcheme. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 


Bacon. 


He makes 
Simnel paſs 
for the earl 0 
Warwick. 


Henry ſuſ- 
pects the dow- 


ager Queen. 
Bacon. 


The prieſt 
caries Simnel 
into Ireland. 
Hall. 


Bacon, 


Hollingſh. 


Bacon. 


riage *, ſufficient to produce ſuch effects, was no 
way diſpleaſed to ſee the populace catch at this 
fantaſm, by reaſon it hindered their too firm ad- 
herence to thoſe perſons of the houſe of York who 
really exiſted, Mean while, as the eagerneſs where- 
with the people ſwallowed this falſe report was a 
clear evidence how ready they would be, if a 
favorable opportunity offered, to form a party 
againſt the reigning King, ſo it gave occaſion to 
the ſcheme I ſhall next treat of. 

Richard Simon, a prieſt at Oxford, perceiving 
how joytul the people were at the falſe report of 
one of Edward IV's ſons being alive, took it into 
his head to impoſe on the world for Richard duke 
of York, brother of Edward V, a certain youth, 
named Lambert Simnel the fon of a baker; 
which lad he had trained up in his houſe, and judg- 
ed him properly qualified to play ſuch a part. He 
was about the duke: of York's age , of good na- 
tural parts, and in his whole deportment had ſome- 
what grand and elevated far beyond his birth and 
ſtation. Simon had ſcarce begun inſtructing his pu- 
pil, when another rumor was ſpread, that the ear] 
of Warwick was eſcaped from the tower. This 
news, tho? falſe, cauſed among the people a joy 
ſo univerſal that the prieſt thought fit to alter his 
project, and make Simnel paſs tor young Warwick. 
Simnel's age agreed better with the earls, and the 
circumſtance of his eſcape was ſuitable to the pro- 
ject.. His pupil was to be well inſtructed for this 
purpoſe, ſince he was not to per ſonate a youth, take 
as it were from the very cradle, and concealed in 
ſome private place, but a Prince well known, and 
brought up in the court of Edward IV. The car] 
was about twelve years old when impriſoned by Ri- 
chard III. Simnel therctore was to learn to talk 
pertinently of Edward's court, and know particu- 
larly the lords and ladies who frequented it, as 
well as the King and Queen. This gave occaſion 
to preſume, that the pricit was himlelt inſtructed 
by perſons well-informed, and the plot fuggelted 
to him: for tho' he had the aſſurance to form ſuch 
a deſign, there is not the leaſt probability of his be- 
ing of himſelf able to inſtruct his pupil in many 
particulars which he was neceſſarily to know : it is 
at leaſt, certain, that Henry was perfuaded, the 

ueen his mother-in-law, and other friends of the 
houſe of York, were the real projectors of the 
ſcheme, and that the prieſt was only their inſtru- 
ment to execute what they had contrived. The 


dowager Queen was a very intriguing woman: She it 


was who had ſet on foot the project in favor of Henry 
when in Bretagne, and thereby manifeſted her cre- 
dit with the Yorkiſts. Beſide, ſhe could not but 
be very much diſpleaſed with the King's coldneſs to 
her daughter, and his refuſal to have her crowned. 
This only was ſufficient to induce Henry to ſuſpect 
her : and perhaps there was need of more than bare 
ſuſpicions. | 

| ener this was, Simon, or thoſe who {et 
him to work, not judging it proper to produce 
Simnel firſt in England, where he might be too 
narrowly examined, and by perſons too knowing, 
thought requiſite he ſhould act his firſt ſcene in Ire- 
Jand, whether Simon the prieſt accompanied him. 
To all appearance, ſome meaſures had been aken for 
his reception in that country. Since Henry's acceſſi- 
on to the throne, he had very much neglected the 


affairs of that iſland, reckoning that, being maſter | 


in England, he had no occaſion to be apprehenſive 
of the Iriſh. Indeed, he made the Juke of Red- 
ford governor of Ireland, in the room of tlie carl 
of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III, but had con- 
tinued the fame deputy, the ſame chancellor, and 
all other officers placed there by Richard : fo, the 
duke of Bedford being till in England, Thomas 
Fitz-Gerald earl of Kildare commanded in Ircland, 
as deputy, and his brother was chancellor §. 

It is more than barely 
Kildare was in the conſpiracy, and had even begun 
to take meaſures to cauſe Lambert Simnel, the p 
tended carl of Warwick, to 
Ireland. Ever ſince the 
had received notice, that lomething prejudicial to 
his intcreſt was hatching in that country, tho' he 
knew not the particulars. Upon this information, 
he lent for the deputy to court; but the earl {ound 
means to ingage the council of Ircland to write to 
him, that the deputy's preſence was 


has : abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary in the iſland. 


C we Mand, Simm! being arrived at Dub- 
in, addreſſed himſelt to the earl of Kildare, as 
car} of Warwick, and informed him bow hc (. 
caped out of the tower. Had not Kildare been in 
the contederacy, or at leaſt, wiſhed the thing to be 
as Simnel related it, he would oubtlol have Ieiz- 
ed the impoſtor: it was his duty 1o to have done, as 


of taking that courſe, he left him at liberty, and, 
in conjunction with his brother the cnaucellor, 10 
managed that the pretended carl of Warwick's ar- 
rival was divulged without their appearing to be 
concerned. They would firſt ſce how the people 
would be affected with the news. The imprcition 
it made, was as great and as fadden, as the. authers 
of the conſpiracy could deſire, When it was 
known in Dublin that the earl of Warwick was ar- 
rived, the people expreſſed lo great joy that the de- 
puty and chancellor believed there was no danger in 
acknowledging this pretended Prince: wherctore, 
after a conference with their friends and conſidents, 
they ſolemnly waited on him at his lodging, and 
conducted him with great pomp to the caille, where 
he was treated like a real Prince ||. Simnel received 
the reſpect paid him with a countenance and carriage 
which no way ſavored of the meanneſs of his ori- 
gin. Ina few days he was proclaimed in Dublin 


name of Edward VI. The Iriſh regarded not the 
attainder of the duke of Clarence 14s ſuppoſed fa- 
ther, having newly learned, by the cx.mpic of 
Henry himſelf, that advancement to the throne rc- 
moves all detects. 

The news of ſo unexpected an event made the Kirg 
greatly uneaſy, becauſe it touched on the very ſtrig 


goodneſs whereof he was not himſe lf thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied. Indeed, the victory of Boſworth lud ſur- 
niſned him with occaſion to decide the queſtion 
in his own favor: but he was very ſenſible that, 
if the titles of the two houſes came once more to 
be put in the balance, he ſhould want a ſecond vic- 
tory to confirm his, and the houſe of York would 
have reaſons more than ſufficient, if their aftairs 
grew proſperous. In the next place, Ireland, wili- 
ther the pretended earl of Warwick was retired, 
was a country wholly devoted to the houſe of York, 
and conſequently it was not eaſy to attack the re- 


bels there. For that purpoſe, it would be neceſſa- 


— * 
— — 
— 


* 


Lord Verulam only ſays, 
« he had a faſhion rather to create 
+ About fifteen years old. Bacon, p. 583. 
Sir James Ware ſays, the earl was called 

| They alſo ſent meſſengers to 


houſe of York, to ſupply the young pretended King with 8 Hall. 
9 


Gerald Fitz Gerald, and the chancellor, Thomas. 
England, to deſire the moſt conſiderable perſons, whom they knew to 


2 —_ 


« Neither was the King's nature and cuſtom greatly fit to diſperſe theſe miſts, but contrariwiſe, 
doubts than aſſurances“. p. 583. 


probable, that the earl of Simnel there 
received and 


proclaimed 
- Pre- King. 
be acknowle)g d in Hollingſh, 


preceding June, Hc:ry Bacon. 


he goverred Ireland in Henry's name. Bui inſtead Hay, 


King of England, and lord ot Ircland, Ly the 


which he ever dreaded, namely, his title, the 1. 


Few, VII. 
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III. VII. ry to lead thither a numerous army, which could 


An? 1486. not be done without immenſe charge. In fine, it 
Aus to be feared that the flames, which began to 
: appear in Ireland, would reach England, and that 
there was a ſecret correſpondence between the Iriſh 
and Engliſh. In this ſtrait, he called a council of 
his moſt intimate friends, privately to conſult with 
them upon what was to be done in the preſent emer- 
gency. It is to be preſumed, he told them, the 
dowager-queen, his mother-in-law, had raiſed this 
ſtorm, whether he had any proof, or it was only 
a bare ſurmiſe of his own. 
lenry con- Be this as it will, preſently after holding this coun- 
fines his mo- cil, he ordered his mother-in-law to be apprehended 
ther. in- law to And confined in the nunnery of Bermondſey “; more 
* over he ſciezd all her eſtate, which was very conſider. 
we en able: but, as he was not willing the publick 
Hall. ſhould know his true motive for this rigorous 
Bacon. treatment, by reaſon ne could not perhaps give ſuf- 
Hollingſh. ficient proof of her crime, he cauſed it to be re 
ported. that ſhe was thus puniſhed for delivering 
the Princeſſes her daughters into the hands of Ri- 
chard III. This evaſive pretext occaſioned the peo- 
ples looking on his action as ſtill more enormous. 
Firſt, they could not help thinking it very ſtrange, 
that the Queen dowager ſhould be ſo rigidly uſed 
for a fault which might rather be deemed a weak- 
neſs than premeditated malice. Secondly, they 
could not conceive, why the King had ſo long 
neglected inquiring into this pretended crime. 
Thirdly, ſince he had married her daughter, he 
ſeemed to have acknowledged her innocent, or at 
leaſt had forgiven her. Laſtly, all knowing her 
to have been one of the chief inſtruments of his 
advar cement to the throne, they could not but de- 
teſt his ingratitude. This ſeverity towards her was 
deemed no other than a plain indication of a ſettled 
deſign to uſe all pretences to complete the ruin of 
the houſe of York and its adherents. Not that it 
was mere compaſſion alone, for the Queen's ſut- 
ferings which gave riſe to theſe reflections ; her ex- 
ample ſpread terror throughout the whole realm 3 
there being very ſew families but what were guilty, 
either of having aſſiſted, or of not having oppol- 
ed Richard III : wherefore, when it was conſidered 
that the King's mother-in-law was reduced to this 
deplorable ſtate purely for not having been willing 
or able to reſiſt the tyranny of the late King, every 
one was apprehenſive. of being called to account 
for the like crimes, which were believed buried in 
She dies in Oblivion, 
confinement. mained ſtrictly confined, even to the day of her 
death, which happened not till ſome years after. 

It was at firſt really preſumed that the dowager's 
misfortune proceeded ſolely from what Henry took 
care to get publiſhed : but it ſoon appeared to be 
a conſequence of the deliberations of that ſecret 
council called by the King upon SimnePs affair. 
Shortly after, purſuant. to another decree of the 
ſame council, Henry cauſed publicly to be ſhewn 
the true carl of Warwick, who was led thro' the 
principal ſtreets of London, d then conducted in 
ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, where multitudes 
were aſſembled to ſee him; and there all comers 
had ſufficient time allowed them to view him at- 
tentively 3 nay, his keepers affected to make him 
talk with thoſe who beſt knew him, and particu- 
larly with ſuch as were known to be well affected 
to the houſe of York ; after which he was again 
conveyed to the tower. But the Iriſh maintained, 
that the carl of Warwick, whom they made a ſhow 
of at London, was a counterfeit, and theirs at 
Dublin the true earl: they even hence took occa- 


The earl of 
Warwick is 
ſhewn-in puh. 
lick. 
Bacon. 


Hall. 
Hollingſt. 


Bacon. 


a 


Nevertheleſs, this dowager Queen re- 


ſion to load Henry with invectives for proſtituting a Hex. VII 
ſacred ſolemnity to ſuch an impoſtor. The King, Ax' 1 486. 
apprehenſive leſt the miſchief might gain ground, — 
thought to ſtop it by proclaiming a general pardon 

to all who would quit the rebels, and by promiſing 

a reward to ſuch as ſhould diſcover the ſecret of 

this conſpiracy. At the ſame time, he ſent orders 

to guard the ports, to prevent the male- contents of 

England from joining their friends in Ireland: but 

all this ſufficed not to diſconcert the meaſures of his 
adverſaries. 

It was not in Ireland only that preparations were The earl of 
making to perplex him. The readineſs wherewith Lincoln goes 
lome of the Engliſh nobility and gentry imbraced over to the 
this opportunity to attempt his ruin, was a manifeſt ducheßb of 
evidence that the ſcheme had been laid ſome Furfundy. 


; : EY Hall. 
time before in England. In effect, it is ſcarce We, 


probable, a ſingle prieſt ſhould have formed ſuch a Hollingſh. 
project, without conlulting with perſons more able Bacon. 
than himſelf to accompliſh it. Howſoever this 
might have been, John carl of Lincoln, whom his 

uncle Richard III had declared his preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſor, was the firſt who openly appeared to main- 

tain the pretended ear! of Warwick's pretenſions. 

He was fon of John de la Pole earl of Suffolk, and 
Elizabeth ſiſter of Edward IV and Richard III. 
This carl however ſeems to have acted contrary 

to his own intereſt in ſiding with the earl of War- 
wick, who was nearer the throne than himſelf : 

but as, probably, he was not ignorant that the per- 

lon in Ireland was a counterfeit, he queſtioned not 

but he might eaſily deſtroy him, when he made him 

his inſtrument to dethrone Henry: wherefore, on 

the firſt news of SimnePs being received and pro- 
claimed King at Dublin, he imbarked for Flanders, 

to concert with the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, 

on means to ſucceed in this enterpriſe. 

Since the deceaſe of Charles duke of Burgundy, Diſpoſition of 
his relict Margaret of York, ſiſter of Edward IV the duchef 
and Richard III, reſided in Flanders where her with regard 
dower was aſligned her. As ſhe had no iſſue by 2 Henry. 
the duke her conſort, ſhe imployed her care in the _ 
education of the archduke Philip, fon of Maximilian 
of Auſtria and Maria of Burgundy, her daughter- 
in-law. With extreme concern ſhe had beheld the 
revolution which reſtored the Lancaſtrian fami- 
ly to the throne, in prejudice to that of York. 

She would however have born it patiently had Hen- 
ry VII, in uniting the two houſes by his marriage 
with Elizabeth, held the balance even, and diſpenſ- 
ed his favors impartially to the friends of both 
houſes : but ſhe became very differently diſpoſed 
when ſhe ſaw Henry delayed marrying her neice 

till the crown was adjudged. to himſelf, . without 
any mixture of the houſe of York's title. She 
could not without grief and reſentment ſee that, 
even after his nuptials with Princeſs Elizabeth, he 
would not ſuffer her to be crowned, from which 
honor not one Queen of England had been debar- 
ed ſince the conqueſt ; neither had even the birth 
of a ſon induced him to do her that juſtice. Per- 
ceiving therefore his averſion for the whole houſe of 
York to be irradicable, ſhe deemed herſelf not oblig- 
ed to have much regard for him: on the contrary, 
ſhe believed ſhe, might without ſcruple, labour his 
deſtruction. Indeed, it is uncertain whether this 
Princeſs was concerned in the prieſt's and Simnels 
{ſcheme before Ireland had declared. It is however 
very probable that, in conjunction with the Queen 
dowager, the earl of Lincoln, and ſome other 
friends of the houſe of York, ſhe aſſiſted in con- 
ducting that intrigue : for the earl of Lincoln's 
| voyage to Flanders on the firſt news of SimnePs 


® In Southwark. 


arrival 


- 
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Hen. VII: arrival in Ireland gives occaſion to preſume, he | 

Ax' 1486. held private intelligence with the ducheſs of Bur- 

g gundy, and from her expected the whole ſucceſs of 
this undertaking. Lord Lovel, who went over to 
Flanders before him, was alſo in the plot, as was 
likewiſe fir Thomas Broughton, who remained in 
England to advertiſe them of what was tranſact- 
Ing. 

She promiſes Whether the ducheſs of Burgundy did herſelf form 

to aſſiit the this project, or was only informed of it by the carl 

earl of Lin- of Lincoln, ſhe moſt readily imbraced this opportu- 


_ nity, which ſhe believed ſufficiently favorable to 
een. inſpire her with hopes of defeating Henry's eſtabliſh- 


ment. Having adviſed with the earl of Lincoln, 
lord Lovel, and ſome other fugitives, ſhe promiſed 
to furniſh them with two thouſand German veterans, 
under conduct of Martin Swart, a commander 
of good note, with whom they ſhould paſs into 
Ireland to ſtrengthen the new King's party. She 
doubted not in the leaſt bat theſe ſuccors, coming 
from a toreign ſtate, would incourage the Yorkilts 
to take arms in England. In this poſture were 
Henry's affairs about the cloſe of 1486 : but be- 
fore we proceed to the occurrences of the inſuing 
year, we muſt briefly examine what had paſſed in 
the neighboring countries, eſpecially in France and 
Bretagne, during the courſe of this year. 

Affairs of I left the duke of Orleans, with the Prince of 

Bretagne. Orange and count Dunois, in Bretagne. ITheſe 

Argentre. Princes had no ſooner reached that duchy, but they 
were joined by numbers of their friends, who even 
brought them ſome troops. The duke of Bretagne 
was very aged, and become infirm both in body 
and mind. Since the death of Landais he knew 
not whom to truſt with the adminiltration of his 
affairs, conſidering his barons but as ſo many ene- 
mies, tho' he had granted them a pardon. The 
duke of Orleans finding him thus imbaraſſd, had 
the addreſs to gain over him ſuch an aſcendant, 
that he governed Bretagne as if he had been actual 
ſovereign. The advantages he injoycd in that 
country, where in a manner all things were at his 
diſpoſal, drew thither abundance of French, who 
came to offer their ſervice. Mean while the duke 
of Bretagne aſſembled the ſtates, and cauled his 
eldeſt daughter Ann to be declared heirels of that 
duchy 3 and, in caſe ſhe died iſſueleſs, it was de- 
creed, ſhe ſhould be ſucceeded by her younger filter 
Ifabel. 

The Breton nobility, newly reconciled to ther 
ſovereign, perceiving the duke of Orlcans ruled 
abſolutely in the duke's name, and that the French 
crouded to him in ſhoals, began to entertain ſuſp1- 
cions of their Prince. They were apprehenſive, he 
had ſent for all thoſe foreigners to aſſitt him in being 
revenged on them for their outrage done to his fa- 
vorite. In this belief, they aſſembled at Chateau- 
briant, to concert meaſures how they ſhould pro- 
ceed, in order to prevent the danger with which 
they thought themſelves menaced: they were headed 
by baron de Rieux, marſhal of Bretagne. Charles 
VIII, who feared the duke of Orleans deſigned to 
make uſe of the duke of Bretagne's forces to excite 
new commotions in France, judged it his intereſt 
to cheriſh the diſcontent of thoſe Breton barons ; 
whereby he hoped to hinder the duke of Bretagne 
from afliſting the duke of Orleans. With this view, 
he diſpatched away to thoſe nobles aſſembled ar 
Chateau-briant, Andrew d'Epinay, generally ſtiled 
cardinal de Bourdeaux, with offers of his protection. 
The proffer was joyfully received by many of them, 
ſome of whom perhaps were already gained by the 
court of France: others, foreſeeing the inconve- 
niencies which might follow, were for its being 
rejected. Theſe alledged the ſeveral attempts of 
Charles's predeceſſors to poſſeſs themſelvcs of 


1 


French into the country. In fine, to prevent this Hen, VII. 
miſchief, it was agreed to make with the King of An* 1486. 
France a treaty, which ſhould regulate the number x. 
of men he was to find them, and limit his preten- 
ſions. Agrecably to this determination, they con- 
cluded on and ſigned with the cardinal a treaty im- 
porting, that the King ſhould ſend them a ſuccor of 
troops, not exceeding four hundred lances, and four 
thouſand foot; that he ſhould not take or heſiege 
any place, neither make any demands upon the 
duchy before the deceaſe of duke Francis. This 
agreement was indeed ratified by King Charles, 
tho? not with any deſign to obſcrve it, as he after- 
wards evidently made appear, 

Cardinal de Bourdeaux, being returned to the 
King, told him that, he had inte ligence, while at 
Chatcau- briant, that the Prince of Orange was 
ſecretly treating a match between Maxiniian of 
Auſtria, and Ann, the duke of Bretagne's eldeſt 
daughter and heireſs. This diſcovery obliged King 
Charles to form the project of ſeizing Bretagne, if 
Perhaps it was not already abſolutely formed. The 
affairs of Europe were then in a ſituation extremely 
favorable, Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen 
of Aragon and Caſtile, little regarded the prelerva- 
tion of Bretagne : beſide, they were then inployed 
in their wars with the moors of Granada. But, 
even had Charles been apprehenſive that Ferdinand 
would enter into any league tor the duke of Bre- 
taonc's defenſe, the method he had to make him 
deſiſt was infallible. "This was to reſtore him 
Rouſſillon, which was of much lefs conſequence 
than Bretagne to the crown ot France. Henry VII, 
who had a manifeſt Intereſt to oppoſe this enter- 
priſe, was imbaraſſed with affairs which in all ap- 
pearance, would prevent his medling with thoſe of 
others. It was preciſely at the time when the pre- 
tended ear] of Warwick began to appear in Ircland. 
As for the Netherlands, Charles had not much to 


tear from thence, Philip, the ſovereign, was {till 
a minor, Maximilian, his father and guardian, 


who governed theſe provinces in his name, was not 
much regarded. Tho' he had made peace with 
the Flemings, there was however a mutual diffi— 
dence which would not ſuffer him to ſend his forces 
out of the country: heſide, the war with France 
was renewed this year, on account of LI crouenne, 
{urpriſed in full peace by the governor of Douay. 
In ſhort, tho' Maximilian was the Emperor's lon, 
and choſen King of the Romans in February this 
year, he was in extreme want of money; his new 
dignity having made no addition to his power. 

In the beginning of the year 1487, Henry con- av | 487. 
cluded a treaty with Maximilian wholly relating to Treaty of 
commerce, and which was only proviſional, *till commerce 
they could adjuſt certajn articles whereon the Eng- with the low 
liſh and Flemings with difficulty agreed. The wag 
trade between England and the Netherlands was ſo Rym. Ted. 
neceſſary for the ſubjects of both princes, that it Vol. XII. 


ſufferers : therefore, for that very reaſon, each 
ſtrove to reap ſome advantage from the ſicuition of 
affairs, which rendered the treaty very perplexing. 
The biſhop of Exeter being tranſlated to Win- Fox made 


chard Fox, who was already keeper of the privy er. 
ſeal, Of all the courtiers, he was the perſon in P. 22 
whom Henry repoſed the molt confidence, next to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

Mean while, Henry was not eaſy ſince the ear! Henry takes 
of Lincoln's retiring into Flanders. He Knew the —_ 
ducheſs of Burgundy to be haughty and enterpriſing, a 3 


enemies. 


and powerful enough to give aſſiſtance to ſuch 14,1, 
as would attempt to diſturb him. The earl of Bacon. 
Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, prelcntly after Sim- Stow. 
nel's arrival in Ireland, left no room to queſtion Hollingſh, 


Bretagne, and how dangerous it was to adintt the | 


there was a deſign formed between the carl and the 
duchels 


could not be interrupted without both being great p. 318.--320, 


cheſter, Henry promoted to that vacant fee, Ri- biſhop of Ex- 
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rv. VII. ducheſs of Burgundy to ſupport the pretended earl | 


Ax' 1487, of Warwick: Wherefore, fearing the ſtorm would 
LWY— (livide and fall upon him both from Flanders and 
Ircland, he reſolved to have two armies, under 
command of the duke of Bediord and earl of Ox- 
ford, to be ready at the ſame time to oppole the 
deſcent of the Flemings and Iriſh, if they ſhould 
He viſits think of attacking England. Mean while, as he 
Norfolk and apprehended not any invaſion before ſummer, he 


— mh relolved to improve the leiſure the winter ſeaſon 
1 afforded him, in taking a progrels into the eaſtern 
&c. counties of Suffolk and Nortolk. There was moſt 


danger from thoſe quarters, on account of their 

neighborhood to the Netherlands, Being arrived 

at St, Edmundſbury, he underitood the marquis of 

Dorſet was haſtening to clear lümſelf of ſome im- 

putations laid to his charge, and to offer Jis fer- 

vice: but the King believing that, after what he 

had lately done to the Queen-dowager, her lon “ 

the marquis could not bear him any very great at- 

tection, refuſed to receive hum, and ſent the carl of 

and impriſons Oxford orders to meet and convey him to the 

the maquis of tower. IIe however let him know that, after the 

n. troubles were appeaſed, he ſhould willingly hear 

him, and if he cauſed him to be arreſted, it was 

purely to warrant his own fatety, by prevent- 

ing his giving car to thoſe who might give him bad 

Te retires to counſel +, Then, he came to Norwich, vhence 

te pilgrimage to our Lady of Walling- 
ham F, after which he returned to London. 


The earl of It was not *till the begining of May that the earl 


Lincoln ar- of Lincoln, lord Lovel, and Martin Swart, failed 
3 in Ire- for Ireland, with the two thouſand Germans raiſed 
May. by the ducheſs of Burgundy, at her own expenl-, 
Simnel Very ſoon after their arrival at Dublin, they pro- 
crowned at cceded to the coronation of the pretended King, 
Dublin which was performed with great ſolemnity, in pre- 
J. Ware. ſenſe of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and all 
the other grand officers. For performance of this 
ceremony they made uſe of a crown belonging to 
the Virgu!'s ſtatue in St. Mary's church. Only two 
or three of the prelates there refuſed acknowledg. 
Aua In ing the new King ||. The hiſtory of Ireland 


lays, that the pretended Sovereign ſummoned a kind 
of parliament, where the clergy granted the Pope 
a ſubſidy, leſt on account of this procedure thu 
court of Rome ſhould take occaſion to give them 
ſome diſturbance. 


He reſolves to The coronation being over, a great council was 


paſs into held to conſult what was next to be done. Their 
_ ſucceſs in Ireland, where not a {word was drawn tor 
acon. 


Henry, made them expect great matters in Eng- 
land. The leaders fancied they were much more in 


a condition to ruin Henry, than Henry himſelf was 


when he paſſed into England to dethrone Richard III. 
T hey ſcarce doubted of ſucceſs, aſſuring themſelves 
that the majority of the Engliſh would take arms 
in their favor: however, ſome were for making 
Ireland the ſeat of war. They alledged, as the 
chief reaſon, that Henry would never venture to 
come over in perſon, or, in caſe he quitted Eng- 
land, his abſenſe would occaſion in the kingdom 
inſurrections which would greatly promote the af- 
{airs of the new King. Had this advice been taken, 
Henry would have been greatly imbaraſſed. In 
that caſe, he muſt have had two ſtrong armies on 
foot, one to ſubdue Ireland, the other to keep all 
quiet in England, It is eaſy to comprehend that, 
at ſuch a juncture, it would not have been prudent 
to leave England without troops, both by reaſon of 


the correſpondents the rebels might have there, and Hen. VII. 


the neighborhood of the ducheſs of Burgundy, who Ax 
would have taken advantage of ſuch a neglect : 
accordingly Henry, as I obſerved, had already de- 
termined on having two armies. But, on the con- 
trary, others repreſented, that Ireland was not able 

to pay the German troops, much leſs maintain a 
long war: that beſide, the ſtanding on the defen- 

ſive 1n Ireland was not the way to dethrone Henry, 

but the attacking him in England, where it was 
very likely they ſhould meet with many friends. 
This council was corroborated by another reaſon, 
which was not alledged, but however was the real 
motive thereof, namely, that the Germans and 
Iriſh were in hopes of making their fortunes in 
England, whereas in Ireland they had ſcarce where- 
withal to ſubſiſt. It was therefore reſolved to paſs 
immediately into England in the ſame veſſels which 

had tranſported the Germans. Mean while, Henry 
hearing of the earl of Lincoln's arrival in Itcland 
with the foreign troops, was no longer ſo much 
imbaraſſed, ſince he had only to defend himſeli Henry afem. 
{rom one quarter: wheretore iſſuing orders, that all 4 army 
his forces ſhould aſſemble near Coventry, he re- 3 | 
paired in perſon to that city, which lies in the center 

of the kingdom, *till he had certain intelligence of 

what his enemies deſigned. 

Some time after, he heard that Simnel was landed Simnel ar— 
in Lancaſhire, in company with the earls of Lin- rives iu Eng- 
coln and Kildare, lord Lovel and the German ge- and. 

4 In Hall. 
neral. Sir Thomas Broughton joining the rebels ; on 
with a ſmall body of Engliſh, they all marched Hollingſk. 
together towards York, without commiting the leaſt 
ditorder or hoſtility in their route, thereby to allure 
the people to their party: but they found them 
ſelves deceived in their expectation. Not a man, 
except thoſe who came with Broughton, offered to 
rake arms in their favor, the Engliſh not being the 
leaſt diipoſed to receive a King at the hands of the 
Iriſh and Germans. The carl of Lincoln, who Bacon. 
commanued the army, had reſolved to avoid fight- Hall. 
ing, in expectation of being joined by great num- The earl of 
bers of male- contents: but, ſeeing the peoples cold. Lincoln de- 
neſs, he judged it behoved him to come to a battle feine, on 

: 3 ghting. 
as ſoon as poſſible, leſt his army, which was but 
eight thouſand ſtrong, ſhould diminiſh inſtead of 
increaſing : wherefore, ſuddenly changing his route, 
he marched towards Newark, 1n hopes ot becoming 
maſter of that place before the King ſhould arrive. 

Mean while, Henry was advanced as far as Henry 
Nottingham, where he held a council of war, He marches to 
had as yet got together only ſix thouſand men, and Nottingham. 
for that reaſon ſeveral advited him to decline fight- Hall 
ing 'til! he was joined by the other troops which “en. 
were expected: but he was of a different opinion. 

As he could not believe the earl of Lincoln had 
formed ſuch a project without aſſurances of being 
aſſiſted, he judged it requiſite to give him battle 
without delay. Two days after he ſaw his army re- 
inforced with five or fix thouſand men, whereupon 
every reaſon againſt the reſolution he had taken in- 
tircly vaniſhed. No ſooner had he viewed theſe 

new troops, but he detached ſeveral parties of light- 
horſe to diſcover the earl of Lincoln's deſigns 3 and, 
being informed he was advancing towards Newark, 
relolved to prevent him. To that end he marched 

with ſach expedition, that he incamped between the 
enemies army and Newark, The earl of Lincoln Battle of 
advanced that day to a imall village named Stoke, Stoke. 


where he incamped on the declivity of a hill. = 


Bacon. 


1487. 


Not brother, as M. Rapin ſays thro' miſtake. 


+ Adding, That he ſhould always be able (when he had cleared himſelf) to make him reparation. 


HFollingſh. 


Bacon, p. 586. 


$ This place was once famous thorughout England for pilgrimages to the Virgin Mary: for in thoſe day,, whoever had not 


made a viſit and offering to our lady of Walſingham, was looked on as impious and irreligious. 
|| Namely, the archbiſhop of Caſhel and Tuam, and the biſhops of Cloghe and Offory. Rymer's Feed. Vol. XII. p. 


Camb. in Norfolk. 


332. 
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Hezw. VII. Next morning, being the ſixth of June *, Henry 
An? 1487. bid him defiance in that his poſt, leaving only in 
the plain a ſpace to ſerve for the field of battle. 
But he was debared of one great advantage, in that 
the ground, being narrow, would not allow him to 
extend the front of his army, which was more nu- 
merous than that of the enemy ; for which reaſon 
he was forced to draw up his army into three lines, 
having taken care to ſtation in the foremoſt rank 
all his beſt troops, to the number of ſix thouſand. 
Probably the earl of Lincoln had deſignedly choſen 
that ground, in hopes that, if he could defeat the 
King's firſt line, they would fall foul on the reſt of 
the army and put them in diſorder, as it happened 
King Henry to Richard III in the battle of Boſworth ; and in 
pw the vie effect the King's firſt line only ingaged. For three 
Ee" hours they' ſuſtained rhe continued efforts of the 
Germans, who, being inured to war and well diſ- 
ciplined, fought with great order and inſpired the 


Earl of Lin- Triſh with courage. At length, the earls of Lin- 


coln, &c. ſlain. 


Hall. coln and Kildare F, and Martin Swart being ſlain 
Stow. on the place, and moſt of the Germans killed or 
Hollingſu. wounded, the Iriſh took to flight, not being able 
alone to reſiſt the Engliſn. It is ſaid, there were 
at leaſt four thouſand killed on the rebels ſide, 
and half of the King's firſt line: which ſhews with 
What obſtinacy it was fought on both ſides $. 
Sina! is Among the priſoners were found the new King 


taken and Of Ireland (re-metamorphoſed into Lambert Simne]) 
made the together with the prieſt his tutor. Henry, either 


| jr ng thro' greatneſs of ſoul or policy, vouchſafed to grant 
CS” Simnel his life, and to dignify with the office of 


Ball. turn-ſpit in his kitchen that audacious youth who 
durſt aſpire to the throne, and had even been 
honored with wearing a crown. Some time after 
he was prefered to be one of the King's faulconers ||. 

The prie# js As for the prieſt, he was immediately commited 


impritoncd. cloſe priſoner, and heard of no more. Some ima- 
_ gined he was privately diſpatched ; others that the 
Jollingſh, King was pleaſed to ſpare his life, in order to learn 


the moſt ſecret circumſtances of the conſpiracy, 
and perhaps to confront him with the moſt guilty 
criminals, if there was occaſion : however it appears 
not, in hiſtory, that Henry made any diſcovery 
by that means; at leaſt nothing was divulged. It 
the dowager Queen was concerned in the plot, ſhe 
could not be more rigorouſly puniſhed than ſhe al- 
ready had been, except ſhe was brought to the 
block. As for the ducheſs of Burgundy, ſhe had 
no occaſion to fear any proceedings againſt her. 
Henry is ſaid to have been extremely ſorry for the 
earl of Lincoln's death, which robbed him of the 
ſatisfaction of learning all the particulars of the con- 
LS Sd ſpiracy. As for lord Lovel, fome * he was 


drowned in attempting to fwim over the Trent: 
appears no 3 3 1 
more. others affirm, he was ſlain in the battle: ſome again 
Hall. report, that he paſſed the remainder of his life in a 
Bacon. cave. However it was, he from that time never 

appeared. | 

Immediately after the battle, Henry marched to 

Several ſu- 


Lincoln, where he made ſome ſtay, and then went 
ſpeed per- ) ; h ial 
ſons fined. to York. In his way were brought to trial many 
Bacon. perſons accuſed of holding intelligence with the late 
Hall. rebels. It is true, moſt of them were puniſhed only 
Hollingſh. by fines, the King's ſole aim being to fill his coffers ; 


and therefore he choſe rather 


be ended by commiſſioners of his own appointing, An* 14 
or by a court martial, than by the uſual courſe 6. 
Juſtice, which was not ſo favorable to his deſign : | 
for, in accuſations of this nature, the laws of Eng- 
land admit of no medium between death and abſo- 
lute diſcharge, and the King would have neither. 
But commiſſioners and court martials are not ſo 
ſtrictly confirmed to the letter of the law **, but 
decide in a more arbitrary manner : therefore the 
frequent incroachment on the peoples privileges, 
of what, in England, is termed the martial law, 
has been the cauſe of reducing it within juſt bounds, 

ſo that it cannot take place but by acts of parlia- 
ment made for that purpoſe f. As for admini- 
ſtering juſtice by commiſſioners, it is true the King 
has ſtill that prerogative ; but then he ſeldom uſes it, 
ard in certain caſes only by commiſſions of oyer 
and terminer $$, as they are ſtiled. Certain it is 
that, on this occaſion, they diſcovered his avari- 
cious and ſelfiſh diſpoſition. He pretended to favor 
the guilty in ſparing their lives : but this clemency 
was ſufficiently balanced by his rigorous and un- 
merciful fleecing them of their poſſeſſions. The 
crime they were charged with was not of havin 
aſſiſted the rebels, but of having raiſed and diſperſed 

4 report ſome days before the battle, that the royal 
army was cut 1n pieces, The King, ſuppoſing that 
ſuch a rumor was ſpread only to diſcourage his 
friends, and prevent their bringing him troops, 
made ſtrict inquiry after thoſe who were ſuſpected 
of this new ſpecies of offenſe. As his ſole aim was 

co make advantage of the fines and confiſcations, 
the perſons commiſſioned for judges were more 
ready and lefs ſcrupulous to favor his deſign than if 
che lives of the parties accuſed had been at ſtake : 

it may be-eaſily gueſſed the King made choice of 
the fitteſt perſons for his purpoſe. His hiſtorian gacon. 
lays, that Henry's ———— to Lincoln and York 
was more like an itinerary circuit of Juſtice, than a 
King's progreſs to viſit his counties. 

When the King had extracted from the guilty or Bull in favor 
ſuſpected perſons what he thirſted for, he ſent to of the rebels. 
procure a pontifical commiſſion, to impower the Aug. 5 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolve thole who had oy x 
incurred the penalty of excommunication decreed 144 2 9 
by the bull before- mentioned. The Pontif, in this 1 
commiſſion, took for granted, that they who had 
attempted to diſturb Henry in the poſſeſſion of the 
crown were agitated with bitter remorſe, and there- 
tore their ſovereign, from a motive of charity, 
was deſirous of eaſing their conſciences: but it was 
too plainly evident that this was merely the better 
co ſupport his title. 


At the ſame ti 


Its purport was; That in caſe thieves, murderers and tuaries. 
robbers, regiſtered as RPE, ſhould fally Bacon. 
out and commit freſh offenſes, and enter again, 
they might, by the King's officers, be forced trom 
their ſanctuaries: that as for debtors who had 
taken ſanctuary to defraud their creditors, their 
perſons only ſhould be Lage but their goods 
liable to ſeizure: as for traitors, the King was 
allowed to appoint them keepers in their ſanctuaries 


— 


* > d Hollingſhead ſay, it was the 16th; and fir J. Ware the 20th. 5 
I ſays, £ was 8 Fitzgerald who was killed. Look back to p. 763. 22 . 
$ In this battle fir Thomas Broughton is ſaid, by our hiſtorians, to fall alſo; but Camden ſays, it is a miſtake, and that he 


ſcaped to Witherſlack, a manor of his in Weſtmoreland, wh 
mi he died and was buried; his grave being known, and 


| Which tation he held during his life. 


ere he lived a conſiderable whale RO among his tenants, 
to be ſeen at this day. Camden. Lancaſh. 


** Martial law depends upon the juſt but, arbitrary power and pleaſure of the King or his lieutenants. See Jacob ſub voce 


martial law. 


+4 The putting any man to death by martial law, in time of peace, was adjudged to be againſt Magna 


Charta, and murder. 


3 Inſtit. 52. But temporary acts of parliament have of late inabled our Kings to hold courts martial in time of peace. See 
des Will. and Ma. c. 13. 5 | ; 
; 55 Two obſolete French words, ſignifying to hear and determine. 


Ne 50. Vol. I. 


9 N TIES to 


that theſe trials ſhould Hen, VII- 
87. 


me, Innocent VIII ſent a Bull mn 
ſomewhat to reſtrain the | arm of ſanctuary. cerning ſanc- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Book XIV. 


_ Hex. VII. to prevent their eſcape. Certainly it was a great 
Ax' 1487. 


abuſe to make churches ſerve to protect villains: 


Git had been long complained of in England, and 


The Queen 
crowned. 
Nov. 25. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XII. 


p. 328. 


probably the King had applied for a reformation, 
but could obtain only what has been obſerved above. 
Alexander VII confirmed this bull in 1493. 

In the King's progreſs to Lincoln and York, he 
had frequent occaſion to perceive that his partiality 
to the houſe of York, and injurious treatment of 
his Queen in refuſing to have her crowned, were 
the main ſprings of the peoples diſcontent : where- 
fore, tho* quite repugnant to his inclination, and 
purely with a view of preventing future diſturbances, 
he at length reſolved to do her that juſtice. He 
arrived at London carly in November, and made a 
moſt triumphant entry. Next day he went in pro- 
ceſſion to St. Paul's, and had Te Deum ſung for his 
victory over the rebels; which he ſtrongly affected 
to render as conſpicuous as poſſible, in order to 
ſtrike terror into his enemies. Then he com- 
miſſioned the duke of Bedford to execute the office 
of high- ſteward at the Queen's coronation, which 
was performed, on the twenty-fifth of November, 
with the uſual ſolemnities. That Princeſs was then 
twenty - one years of age, and had been two years 
married; and therefore the affected delay of 
her coronation could not but be conſtrued the effect 
of a ſettled deſign to humble the houſe of York, 
and Queen Elizabeth in particular, whom Henry 
conſidered as his rival. Accordingly, as it was 
eaſily perceived that his reſolution to have her 
crowned immediately after Simnel's affair was a 
conſequence of his fear, he was not thanked for it, 
becauſe he was believed not to have done it without 
reluctance. Very probably, it was alſo to give the 


The marquis people ſome ſatisfaction that he releaſed the marquis 


at liberty. 
Bacon. 


Hollingſh. 


Embaſſy to 
the Pope. 
Bacon. 


Troubles in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


of Dorſet ſet of Dorſet from his confinement in the tower; but 


did it without bringing him to any examination : 
this he would have had thought an act of grace, 
and that the marquis ſhould remain under the 
dread of being ſtill called to account; but it is to 
be preſumed that, ſince he was ſo little inclined to 
ſhew mercy to the Yorkiſts, he would not have 
diſcharged the marquis fo eaſily, had there been 
ſufficient proofs to convict him. 

Towards the cloſe of this year, Henry ſent a 
ſolemn embaſſy to the Pontif, wherein that embaſ- 
lador who acted the ſpokeſman diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelt by his exceſſive encomiums of the King his 
maſter : thoſe praiſes would have paſſed for extrava- 
gant, had not the adulations wherewith he bedawbed 
his holineſs made them ſeem very moderate. 

During the King's ſtay at York *, after the battle 


of Stoke, certain diſturbances in Scotland furniſhed 
him with occaſion to commence a negociation with 
James III, from which he hoped to reap ſome, 
advantage. I have touched upon James's character 
in the reign of Edward IV, and obſerved how 


odious he had rendered himſelf to his grandees, 
even to their being conſtrained to ſeize and hang 
up his favorites. The war entered on againſt him 
by Edward IV, and his danger of being dethroned, 
feemed to have ſomewhat moderated his paſſions, 
or at leaſt obliged him to make them leſs apparent. 
But the deaths of Prince Alexander his brother and 
Edward IV, with the diſturbances in England 
during the Reign of Richard III, giving room to 
believe he had nothing farther to apprehend, he re- 
turned to his priſtine courſes. Without reflecting 


any more on the hazard he had run, he intirely 


gave himſelf up to a new ſett of favorites, men of 
obſcure birth, and no lefs odious to the mew than 


their predeceſſors : but this was a trifle in com- 


pariſon to the deſign he afterwards formed. As he Hex. VII. 


himſelf on thoſe nobles who had offended him, he 
reſolved to diſpatch at once all whom he conſidered 
as his principal enemies. With this view, and the 
more eaſily to ſurpriſe them, he became ſuper- 
abundantly laviſh of his careſſes and familiarities. 
When, by this diſſimulation he had drawn to 
court the majority, he communicated his deſign to 
ear] Douglaſs, and told him, he intended not to 
neglect ſuch a fair opportunity of deſtroying all his 
enemies at once. Douglaſs feigned to approve his 
reſolution ; but privately warned the lords of their 
danger, and retired with them from court. James, 
thus diſappointed, reſolved to exccute his deſign by 
open force, and levied troops for that purpoſe ; but 
the nobles alſo armed and put themſelves in a 
poſture of defenſe. As all mutual confidence was 
deſtroyed, and nothing to be expected from any 
agreement with ſuch a Prince, they found means to 
gain his fon, by putting him in fear of their being 
about to deliver Scotland to the King of England, 
in caſe he refuſed to head them. No ſooner had 
that Prince joined the lords, but their party grew ſo 
powerful that the King, begining to repent his en- 
terpriſe, propoſed an accommodation, The an- 
ſwer he got was; That the ſole means for a 
«« pacification, was his reſigning the throne to his 
„ ſon.” All hopes of peace vaniſhing on this 
propoſal, James ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Ecinburg, whence he diſpatched embaſſadors to the 
Pope, and the Kings of France and England, to 
intreat their aſſiſtance. 


It was in September, while Henry was at York, 


rid at once of the Queen his mother-in-law, and 
her two daughters, by marrying them in Scotland. 
For that purpoſe he diſpatched to King James Ri- 
chard Fox, biſhop of Exeter, and ſir Richard 


on, agreed with him on the tollowing articles : 


therine, Edward IV's third daughter. 

II. That King James ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth, 
widow of Edward IV, and mother to the Queen 
of England. 

III. That James duke of Rothſay, the King of 
Scotland's eldeſt fon, ſhould marry another of Ed- 
ward IV's daughters, 

IV. That the King of England ſhould for ever 
reſign to the King of Scotland the town of Ber- 
wick. 

V. That, in order to ſettle the articles and con- 
ditions of the three marriages, commiſſioners on 
both ſides ſhould meet at Edinburg the twenty- 
fourth of the inſuing January, and another aſſem- 
bly be held, on the ſame ſuhject, in May. 

VI. That the two Kings ſhall have an interview 
in July. 

VII. Laſtly, That the truce, concluded between 


the two Kingdems, being te expire July the third, 


1488, ſhould be prolonged to the firſt of Septem- 
ber 1489. | 


As for the ſuccors which James expected from 
Henry, they were not mentioned in theſe prelimi- 
naries: probably, King James's embaſſadors were 


ſatisfied with a verbal promiſe. 


„Hall and Hollingſhead ſay, it was during his ſtay at Newcaſtle, where he paſſed the remainder of the ſummer. fol. 11. 


p. 1432. Stow, p. 472. 


Henry 


harbored in his breaſt a violent thirſt of revenging Ax 1487. 
ee 


Treaty be- 
that the Scotiſſi embaſſadors came to him, under tween Henry 
color of treating of ſome differences concerning OW. 8 
the fiſhery of the river Eſke. Henry, who had Rym. Fed. 
an admirable talent at turning all things to his ad- Vol. XI. p. 


vantage, thought this a good opportunity to be p. 325---327- 


Edgecomb, who, to their royal maſter's ſatisfacti- 


I. That, purſuant to a former agreement, the Several 
marquis of Ormond, a Scot, ſhould eſpouſe Ca- matches a- 


greed on. 
Nov. 28. 
P- 329. 
Salk. - 
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Coen =mnd 


p. 331. 


Affairs of the 
Netherlands. 
P. Daniel. 


Affairs of Bre- 
tagne. 
Argentre, 
Hall. 

Bacon. 


Charles VIII 
makes great 
rogre!s in 

retagne, 


Henry ratified theſe articles on the twentieth of 
December, bur the King of Scotland's ratification 
is not with Henry's in Rymer's collection. Per- 
haps James was prevented by the troubles in his 
kingdom, which daily increaſed, and cauſed like- 
wiſe this project to vaniſh into air, as will be ſeen 
under the year ſucceeding. 

The war continued, during this whole year, in 
the Netherlands, between Charles VIII and Maxi- 
milian, to the advantage of the former, whoſe 
troops ſurpriſed St. Omer, and Terouenne. Some 
time after, Maximilian having cauſed baron Ruf- 
fingheim to be carried away and conducted to Wil- 
vorde, the priſoner found means to eſcape and retire 
to Gaunt. On hisarrival, he excited the Gantois 
to revolt, and take arms againſt Maximilian. This 
war was of very great confequence, with regard to 
the affairs of Bretagne, of which it is at preſent 
neceſſary to give lomewhat of a particular account, 
becauſe they are to be the ſubject of the hiſtory of 
the five ſubſequent years. 

The King of France, and the Breton nobility 
had negociated with very different views. Thoſe 
barons, conſidercd this negociation as a moſt excel- 
lent means to ſecure them from the deſigns of their 
duke, and Charles perceived it was an infallible 
way to conquer Bretagne. 

In the begining of Spring 1487, Charles ſent four 
armies into Bretagne, from tour different quarters. 
The firſt alone conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, which 
exceeded already the number he had promiſed to 
find by the treaty. On intelligence of this invaſion, 
the duke of Bretagne, ſeeing himſelf forſaken by 
almoſt all his barons, retired into the center of his 
country, being accompanied by the duke of Or- 
leans, the Prince of Orange, count Dunois, and 
ſome other French nobles of the duke of Orleans's 
party. He made ſome ſtay at Maletroit, where 
he very haſtily aſſembled a body of forces ſixteen 
thouſand ſtrong, but men ill-armed and undiſci- 
plined, by reaſon of the long peace Bretagne had 
injoyed. 

The duke's court was in ſuch conſternation, that 
none knew what courſe to take to reſiſt this formi- 
dable invaſion. Indeed, means were found to in- 
gage baron d' Albret, then in Navarre, to fide 
with the duke, on promiſe of a marriage with 
Princeſs Ann, heireſs of Bretagne. The duke him- 
ſelf, and all the other grandces, the duke of Orleans 
excepted, gave it under their hands to procure him 
this match, but without the leaſt delign of per- 
forming their promiſe ; the duke of Bretagne decem. 


ed him not conſiderable enough for his daughter. 


Count Dunois intended to match the young Prin- 


ceſs with the duke of Orleans, and the Prince of 
Orange was privately laboring to procure this rich 
heirels for the King of the Romans. Thus was 
the ingagement deſigned purely to induce baron 


c Albret to withdraw two troops of men at arms 


which he had in the French army, and fend them 
into the duke of Bretagne's ſervice. Wretched 
reſſource on ſo urgent a neceſſity ! ö 

Mean while the French, being joined in one bo- 
dy, advanced into the country, and laid ſiege to 
Ploermel. The duke of Bretagne immediately 
marched to the relief of that place, but had the 
mortification to ſee himſelf forſaken by his army, 
whereof ſcarce four thouland remained with him. 
Aſtoniſhed at this unexpected accident, he haſtily 
withdrew to Vannes: but his enemies, already 
maſters of Ploermel, purſued him ſo warmly that 
he was obliged to imbark 1n great diſorder, and 
ſhut himſelf up in Nantz. The French improving 
this conſternation, took Vannes and Dinant, and 
then beſieged Nantz. Some time before, the duke 
had diſpatched away count Dunois to England, to 
ſollicit Henry for ſuccors: but notwithſtanding the 


not proper to touch on that ſtring 


count had imbarked four ſeveral times, contrary Hen, VII. 


winds had till hindered him from purſuing his Ax' 1487. 
Srl 


Voyage. Mean while, marſhal de Rieux, head of \ 
the male-contents, perceiving King Charles fo ill 
obſerved the treaty, complained of it in ſtrong 
terms: but inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction, he 


was told, that great offenſe was taken at his pre- 
ſumption. 


hile Charles was buſied at the ſiege of Nantz, Embaſſy of 
he had notice that the King of England had ob- France to 


tained a ſignal victory over his enemies, and the 
buſineſs of the counter feit carl of Warwick was in- 
tirely ended. 


Tenry con- 
cerning Bre- 


Till then he had believed him fo . 


imbaraſſed at home, that he had not vouchſafed to Hall. 
mention a ſyllable relating to the war with Bretagne: Hollingſte 


but when he knew him treed from his troubles, he 


ſent embaſſadors to try to divert him from any de- 


ſign he might have to interpoſe in that affair. 


'The embaſſadors found the King at Leiceſter, The Frenck 
where they had audience. They told him; „ That embaſſadors 


ce 


* {ſucceſs of his arms in Flanders, and withal to 


congratulate him on his victory over his rebel- 
lious ſubjects: that they were moreover charged 
to tel] him, that their ſovereign was forced to 
enter into a juſt war with the duke of Bretagne, 
who had received the duke of Orleans, declared 
enemy of France, not to protect him, but ſolely 
*© With a view to aid him to raiſe commotions in 
the kingdom, by aſſiſting him with his forces: 
<< that the King of France could not omit taking 
proper meaſures to prevent his pernicious deſigns, 
and therefore his war with the duke of Bretagne 
* was properly defenſive only, tho' he had cauſed 
a body of troops to enter his dominions: that 
he who gave the firſt hlow was not to be deem- 
ed the aggreſſor, but he who gave the pro- 
& vocation: that the duke of Bretagne could not 
deny his having harbored in his dominions, pay 
in his very court, French rebels, and formed 
ce projects with them extremely prejudicial to 
& France, without being able to complain juſtly of 
“ any injury: that therefore the King their maſter 
% hoped from his wiſdom and juſtice that, before 
&« he concerned himſelf in the war, he would 
„weigh the ill conſequences of a protection given 
to rebellious ſubjects, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and the moſt ſolemn treaties, particularly 
« by a vaſſal: that if he was ſomewhar obliged to 
the duke of Bretagne, on the other hand, doubt- 
leſs he had not forgor the aid he had received 
from the King of France, when the duke of Bre- 
« tagne had not only abandoned him, but was even 
on the point of ſurrenderjng him to his enemy: 

that this aid had been bs him directly con- 
« trary to the intereſt of France, which crown 
e reaped far leſs advantage by being inſtrumental 
towards placing on the Engliſh throne ſuch a 

Prince as he, than by ſu 1805 thereon a ty- 
e rant odious to all his ſubjects: that therefore, 
« the King their ſovereign hoped that he would 
not undertake the defenſe of the duke of Bre- 
tagne in 10 ill-grounded a quarrel, but, on the 
contrary, aſſiſt his real friend, or at leaſt ſtand 
. neuter,” 


* 
* 


* 
5 


Lay 
* 
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Lay 


A 
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E Lay A 
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the King their maſter, conſidering him as his diſcourſe to 
+ beſt friend, had ſent them to impart to him the the King. 


Thedepuries avoiding, as a rock, to mention their Henrys 


0 
maſter's deſign to conquer Bretagne, Henr 


thought reply. 
in his reply, tho? it Hall. 


was eaſy for him to lee thro all their diſguiſes. - He Bacon, 


contented himſelf with telling them, That, of all per- 
« ſons, he was moſt obliged to the King of France, and 
« the duke of Bretagne; for which reaſon, he was 
« extremely deſirous to give them both real marks of 
« his gratitude : that therefore he would, on the pre- 
« ſent occaſion, diſcharge the duty of a true friend, 


« by indeavoring amicably to end theſe differen- 
«6 CCS, 
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Hen. VII. << ces, and very ſpeedily fend them embaſſadors to 
Ax' 1487. „ offer his mediation”. 
Henry was not blind but he plainly comprehend- 
He bas a ed the King of France's driſt: but, unhappily for 
wrong noti- 
on of the war Bretagne, he was poſſeſſed with a notion that 
of Bretagne. Charles would never be able to execute his deſigns. 
Ibid. This belief was founded on the forces of Bretagne, 
which had hitherto ſiicceſsfully reſiſted France; on 
the natural levity of the French, eaſily diſcou- 
raged by difficulties; on the troubles the duke of 
Orleans could raiſe in the kingdom by means of 
his friends; and on the diverſion which the King 
of the Romans could make in Flanders. Agree- 
ably to this principle, which appeared afterwards 
to be extremely e e reſolved to be- 
come only mediator, without ſending any effective 
ſupplies to the duke of Bretagne. He queſtioned 
not that King Charles would conſent to an accom- 
modation, for fear of drawing upon him the arms 

4 of England. Indeed it was evidently England's 

intereſt to prevent the ruin of Bretagne, and there- 

fore Charles muſt have thought Henry would uſe 

his utmoſt indeavors to oppoſe his deſign, Ac- 

cordingly Henry, building on this foundation, that 

Bretagne could not be ſubdued if England ſeriouſ- 

ly eſpouſed her quarrel, and that Charles would 

not believe him ſo impolitic as to ſuffer that duchy 

to become a province of France, imagined this 

Prince would readily accept his mediation, and 

deſiſt from his enterpriſe. Thence he hoped to 

reap two conſiderable advantages. Firſt, the re- 

putation of making peace between the two Prin- 

ces, to whom he was equally obliged. The ſe- 

cond was much more important to him: as he 

was naturally very covetous, and as the deſire of 

heaping up riches was the chief end of all his pro- 

jects, he perceived this affair would furniſh occa- 

ſion to demand a ſubſidy of the pn, under 

color of aſſiſting Bretagne, and that he might keep 

this money without employing it “. | 

338 his Purſuant to this ſcheme, he ſent embaſſadors to 

bah the Prin. King Charles to offer his mediation, and, in caſe it 

ces. was accepted, the embaſſadors had orders to make 

Charles ac- the ſame offer to the duke of Bretagne. Charles 

cepts it. was then buſied at the ſiege of Nantz, and, as 

_ he hoped to be ſoon maſter of the place, he ſaw 

nothing more after that capable to prevent his in- 

tirely conquering Bretagne: ſo that his ſole care was 

how to manage matters that the King of England 

ſhould not aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne before the 

reduction of Nantz. When the embaſſadors offer- 

ed him the King their maſter's mediation, he an- 

ſwered with great diſſimulation; „ That he wil- 

„ lingly conſented that the King of England ſhould 

ac not only as mediator between him and the 

« duke of Bretagne, but alſo as judge and abſo- 

flute arbiter of the whole difference“. He was 

in hopes, either that the duke of Bretagne would 

reject this propoſal, or, if he accepted it, he ſhould 

poſſibly gain time 'till the ſurrendry of Nantz ; 

after which, he conſidered himſelf as maſter of 
Bretagne. 

The embaſſadors, imagining they had ſurmount- 
ed the greateſt difficulty, repaired to the duke of 
Bretagne, who was ſhut up in Nantz, and made 
him the ſame offer from their maſter. The duke 
of Orleans, in that Prince's name, told them; „ Thar, 
c at a jucture when his country was invaded and 


The duke re- 
jeQs it. 
Hall. 


<« ready to be ſwallowed up by the French, he ex- 


<< pected from the King of Englad rather ſome ef, 
fective ſuccor than a mediation, which muſt be 
e fruitleſs, ſince nothing was more eaſy than to pro- 
„long the nogociation till Bretagne was loſt : that 
he 1ntreated the King to remember the favors he 
had received in Bretagne, and conſider of what 
os donſequence it was to England to prevent that 
«© duchy's becoming a province to France“. The 
embaſſadors returning with this anſwer to King 
Charles, he took occaſion to tell them; „ That, 
„for his part, he was very deſirous of peace, as 
e plainly appeared by his propoſal, but was ſor- 
« ry to — thae the duke of Bretagne, beſet by 
„ the duke of Orleans, would never conſent with- 
out being forced by the continuation of hoſtili- 
< tes”. 
dors, who, at their return to England, told Hen- 
ry; That the duke of Bretagne ought to be left 
ein his preſent ill circumſtances, that he might be 
* induced of himſelf to ſollicit the mediation he 
„had rejected.“ | 

Mean while, the fiege of Nantz was vigorouſ- 
ly puſhed . Charles, very probably, would at length 
have reduced it, had not count Dunois been detained 
in Lower. Bretagne by contrary winds. While he 
was in thoſe quarters, the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, underſtanding their duke was beſieged in Nantz, 
aſſembled to the number of more than ſixty thou- 
ſand men, with a reſolution to relieve him. Count 
Dundis, finding them thus diſpoſed, headed them 
and approached Nantz, the French not daring to 
attack the undiſciplined multitude : on the contrary, 
for their better defenſe, they contracted their quar- 
ters, leaving count Dunois free to throw ſuccors 
into the town; which done, he ſuddenly retired, not 
deſiring to fight the French army with ſuch troops. 
This ſo ſeaſonable a relief obliged the French to with- 
draw, in deſpair of taking the place. The raiſing this 
ſiege confirmed Henry in his belief, that the con- 
queſt of Bretagne was too difficult for France : 
wherefore, ſtill perſiſting in his reſolution to ſtand 
neuter, he had not even a thought of ſending 
the duke of Bretagne any ſuccors. He however 
pretended to have his intereſt at heart; but it was 
only to procure a ſubſidy from the parliament, 
which he had ſummoned for the ninth of Novem- 
ber. Mean while, he ſent again the ſame embaſ- 
ſadors to King Charles and the duke of Bratagne, 
under color of being perfectly informed of the 
ſtate of this affair, in order to lay it before the par- 
liament, tho' he very well knew before hand what 
anſwer they were to bring back. 

About this time, Edward lord Woodville, the 


Queen's uncle, deſired the King's licenſe to go and carries a {mall 


Hen. VII. 
Ax' 1487, 
— 


Charles 
makes advan. 
tage of this 


refuſal. 


his he artfully inſtilled into the embaſſa- 


Count Dy- 
nois cauſes 
the ſiege of 
Nantz to be 
raiſed. 
Argentre. 


Which con- 
firms Henry 
in his wrong 
notion of the 
affair of Bre. 
tagne. 


Hall. 


Woodville 


ſerve the duke of Bretagne with a troop of volun- aid to the! 


tiers. Henry denied his requeſt, not thinking pro- dulce 


per to aid one of the parties when he was offering 
them his mediation: nevertheleſs Woodville ſailed 
from the Iſle of Wight § with four hundred men in- 
to Bretagne. This aid, tho' inconſiderable, made 


tagne. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 
Hollingſh. 


a great noiſe at the court of France, where it was 


loudly complained of ; but as Henry denied that 
lord Woodville had carried theſe troops to the duke 
with his conſent, Charles contented himſelf with 
that ſatisfaction. At this juncture, he took par- 


ticular care not to quarrel with Henry for ſuch a 
trifle. 


Before the Engliſh embaſſadors arrived in Bre- 
tagne, there had been in that country a revolution 


" one he was poſſeſſed with many ſecret fears touching his own people, and therefore was loth to put weapons into their 
hands. Bacon, p. 


o. 
During this ſiege, K ing Charles, the better to 


maintain his diſſimulation, ſent Bernard baron D'aubigny to King Henry, 


earneſtly deſiring him, to make an end, in ſome manner or other, of this war and controverſy between him and the duke of Bre- 


F tagne. Accordingly, Henry diſpatched the abbot ef Abingdon, fir Richard Edgecome, and Chriſtopher Urſwick to France. 
Hall, fol. 13. Bacon, p. 599. Pr 


1 Whereof he was governor. 


ollingſhead, p. 1432. 
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Heu. VII. prejulicid to the King of France's affairs. The 
an' 1457. Breton batons who had treated with him, plainly 
wy Bev perc-1ving his intention was to conquer the duchy, 
e pra mae their peace with the duke, and obtained a full 
the duke Marſhal de Ricux, their chief, was the 
lune 20. lalt to compiy : he would firſt be thoroughly con- 
viaced of tae French King's deſigns, which yet he 

only ſuſpected, For thu parpole, after privately 

treating with the duke of Orleans, he diſpatched a 

gentleman to tell King Charles; “ That the duke 

ot Orleans offered to quit Bretagne, with all 
his partiſans; and therefore, ſince the French 
troops had entered Bretagne only to expel that 
Prince, he molt humbly befought him to recall 
them, purſuant to his treaty with the barons.” 
Ann de Beaujcu, who was haughty and imperious, 
imagiaing there was no need of any farther cere— 
mony, told the meſſenger 3 „ That the King had 


Pi don. 


(e 


| B 
gone too far to recede, and would fee the iſſuc 
ol the atlair,”, This anfwer obliged the mar- 
ſhal to follow the cxample of the other barons, 
and be reconciled to his 5uyer-ign, who gave him 
the command of his ariny. 

Tho?! Charles had raiſcd the ſiege of Nantz, he 
continued his conquelts cliewhcrc, Soon after his 
troops took the town of Dol hy ſtorta; whereup- 
on the duke, not thinking himſeli ſate in Nantz, 
thought fir to retire to Rennes. He faw himfeit 
extremely preſſed, and yet could not learn that 
Drcpararions were any where m:king for his rehict, 
The duke In this extremity, he was by the Prince ot 
promiſes his Orange prevailed on to promiſe Ann his cleft 
daughter e. daughter to the King of the Romans, tho' he had 


the King of . | g Aa 
e e already afflance her to baron d' Albert. The 


The French 
take Dol. 


September. Prince of Orange made him believe that Maxi- 
milian, finding himſelf concerned to defend Bre- 
tagne, would not fail coming to his relief with 
a powerful army: but, at this very juncture, the 
Gantois revolt diſabled that Prince from giving 
Bretagne any aſſiſtance. | 

Henry's em- While all this paſſed, Henry's embaſſadors is 

baſladors diſ- Bretagne had frequent opportunities to be convinc- 

Kone = ed that Charles was only amuſing the King thei 

3 de. maſter, and intended to conquer that duchy. en- 

ſigns. ry knew this ſtill better than they; but was wil 

— ling their report ſhould ſerve ſor foundation to de- 

acon. 


mand a ſubſidy for the defenſe of Bretagne, tho' 
he ſtill believed the affair might be adjuſted with- 
out his being obliged to draw ſword. His ole 
aim was to make the parhament apprehenſive of 
the loſs of Bretagne, that they might more realy 
ſupply him with money, the whole of which he 1n- 
tended to Cram into his own coffers. f 
The parlia= The parliament met the ninth of November, juſt 
ment meets. after the embaſladors return. Care had been tak- 
on to divulge the report they brought to the 
King, to prepare the commons to make a powcr- 
jul eflort in the' defenſe of Bretagne. The arch- 
bihop of Canterbury *, as lord chancellor, on 
opening the {cilions, addreſſed both houſes with a 
ipecch to the following purport. 
„ That the King thanked lis parliament for the 
acts paſſed in lus favor at th.ir laſt meeting: 
ce that he was ſo well ſatisficd of their aflection, that 


'The chancel- 
lor's ſpeech. 
Bacon. 


cc 


cc 


he had made it a rule to himſelf to communicate Hew. VII. 
to ſuch good ſubjects all affairs which might inter- AN? 1487. 
vene, either foreign or domeſtic ; and that one Sw > 
now did actually occur, concerning which he de- 

lired to know their ſentiments. 

7 7 _ oY King of France ( as doubleſs 

ey had heard) was making fierce war upon 

the duke of Bretagne : that he alledged for rea- 
lon the protection given by the duke of Bretagne 
to the duke of Orleans; but others gueſſed a 
very different motive : that both partics had ap- 
plicd to the King, one to intreat his ſtanding 
neuter, the other to deſire a powerful aid : that 
his Majeſty, having offered his mediation, found 
the French King ready to treat , but without 
diſcontinuing the war : that, the duke contrari- 
wiſe, tho' he was very deſirous of peace, and 
extremely wanted it, was averſe to a negocia- 
tion, not on confidence of his own ſtrength, but 
thro* diltraſt of the French court's ſincerity : 
that, after ſundry embaſſies tending to an ami- 
cable determination of this affair, the King 
had deſiſted from his mediation, becauſe he 
could neither remove the duke of Bretagne's 
diſſidence, nor perſuade the King of France to 
ceaſe hoſtilities during the treaty : that this be- 
ing the ſtate of the caſe, he deſired their ad- 
vice, whether he ſhould ſend ſuccors to the duke 
of Bretagne, and enter into a defenſive league 
Wich lum againſt France.” | 
After thus ltating the queſtion, he alledged ſeveral 
arguments pro and con, his aim being, under co— 
lor of Jeaving the parliament free to determine 
wht they ſhould] judge proper, to make them 
j-1.f;hle of the neceſſity of ailing Bretagne, This 
| ecefliry was in eftect fo evident, that there was 
ccd but of a very moderate knowledge in the na- 
tion's intereſts to ſve of what conſequence it was 
to England to prevent the Joſs of Bretagne. 
tiowever, it is Worth noting, that Henry, very 
ſenſible how much it concerned the Engliſh to de- 
tend Bretagne, alledged theſe reaſons, by the mouth 
of the charccllor, only to obtain a ſubſidy, with- 
out however intending to imploy it in ſupport of 
che oppreiſe Prince: this will demonſtrably ap- 
pear in his whole future conduct. The parliament, A ſubſidy 
according to the King's expectation, failed not to granted for | 
aciviſe hun to undertake the duke of Bretagne's the aid of 
defenſe, and for that purpoſe granted him as large * 

a ſublily as had ever been given to any of the pre- 
ceding Kings on account of a foreign war . 

The parliament Iiad no looner broke up, but Henry ad- 
Henry reſumed the way of negociation with Charles, heres to the 
{till fancying that the terror of his arms would lead way of trea- 
that Prii.ce to the defired accommodation. Mean 755 1 
while, the ſole xpedient to ſave Bretagne was to "al 
ſend thither a ſtrong aid, and declare war with Hollingſn. 
France, according to the parliament's intention. 

But Henry had laid another plan, founded wholly 
on his exceſſive deſire that the affair might be de- 
cided without his being forced to expend the mo- 
ney lately received. He was content therefore with 
ſending embaſſadors to King Charles, to notify to 


cc 
cc. 


cc 


** 
La 


him the parliament's refolution : but withal, if he 


* John Morton. 


iament, the authority of the ſtar-chamber, which before ſubſiſted by the ancient common laws of the realm, 
5 hab, of - 11915 caſes by act # parliament. This court conſiſted of counſellors, peers, prelates, and chief judges. It 
took cognizance o. torces, frauds, advances towards heinous or capital crimes not actually commited. The other ee 
ſtatutes then inadted were theſe: 1. J hat if- any of the King's ſervants, under the degree of a lord, did conſpire the 12 of 
a King, or any of the King's counci!, or lord of the realm, as lord ſleward, treaſurer, or comptroller, 5 nou * by wy 
'T his law was thought to be procured by the lord chancel'or, who being a ſtern and haughty man, and fin ing ” Fr * 
mortal enemies in court, provided for kis own faiety. 2. The taking and carrying away women, _— ands an ö 8, 
(except female-wards and bond-ſlaves) forcibly, and againſt their wills, and the abeting of it, was made felony. 3. It was 


ordained, that clerks convict ſuould be burned-in the hand. 4. 


That the ſheriff ſhould certity the names of all his priſoners at 


5 ; ſhall be awarded to the 
iayl-dell . '1 hat all decds of gift made to defraud creditors ſhall be void. 6. The coſts 
Radl, N — Ye 2 a _— error before execution had. See ſtatute 3 Henry VII; and Bacon, p. 594. 


Vor. I. 90 
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— 
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Hex. VII. was afraid of going too far, he declared, that the 
Ax' 1487. war on the part of England ſhould be merely de- 
— fenſive, and ſolely with reſpect to Bretagne. 
8 an- The court of France readily perceived, by theſe 
ns proceedings, that the King of England had no 
great deſire vigorouſly to puſh this affair, ſince, 
when he ſhould have been preparing for war, he 
contented himſelt with ſending embaſſadors : where- 
fore Charles told his deputies ; „ That he was 
« always ready to accept the King of England for 
e arbiter of the differences between him and the 
« duke of Bretagne; but did not intend to ſuffer 
« himſelf to be amuſed with a treaty, which would 
« only ſerve to give the duke time and _ 
e nity to reſtore his affairs: that he ſhould be al- 
« ways willing to treat, provided it was not in- 
« tended to require a truce deſtructive of his in- 
& terelts,” | 
Ax' 1488. Winter procured the duke of Bretagne a ceſſa- 
The duke of tion from hoſtilities which all the King of England's 


Bretagne inſtances had not ſufficed to obtain, as it obliged 
makes ſome the King of France to put his troops into quarters, 
— and return to Paris. Moreover, in March 1488, 
Mezerai., marſhal de Rieux retook Vannes and Dinant, and 


gariſoned Ancennis and Chateau-briant. On the 
other hand, baron d'Albert's two troops of men at 
arms deſerted the French ſervice, and joined the 
duke's army. But this little turn of fortune was of 
„„ long continuance. In April, Charles again took 
fieges Fou- the field, and having recovered Ancennis and Cha- 
geres and St- reau-briant, razed them to the ground: after that, 


Aubin. he marched to Fougeres, and beſieged at once that 
place and St. Aubin du Cormier. | 
Baron &'Al- Mean while, baron d' Albert, having accepted 


bret arrives in the propoſal made him in the begining ot this war, 
Bretagne, and repaired to Bretagne to ſerve the duke with a thou- 
preſſes the ſand horſe. On his arrival, he preſſed the duke to 
duke about - a x 3 
his marriage. Perform his promiſe concerning the match: but 
The duke that Prince, who had privately promiſed his daugh- 
evades his ter to Maximilian, being greatly imbaraſſed, put 
demand. the young Princeſs on declaring, ſhe would not 
marry baron d*Albret ; tho? ſhe was not then above 
eleven years old. This oppoſition furniſhed the 
duke with a pretence to elude d'Albret's purſuits, 
*till the Princeſs's obſtinacy could be conquered. 
He follicits . However the n duke, finding himſelf 
che King of little able to reſiſt the French, and not receiving 
France for aſſiſtance either from Maximilian or the King of 
peace. England, ſent count Dunois to Charles to fue for 
peace. That monarch thought not fit to return a 
poſitive anſwer ; being willing firſt to ſee the ſuc- 
ceſs of his two ſieges. On the other hand, he was 
in treaty with Henry for a truce which he expected 
ſhortly to conclude z and that was to determine him, 
either to refuſe peace to the duke or enter with 
him into a negoctation : wherefore, retaining count 
Dunois ſtill at court, under diverſe ens, he 
put him off from day to day, till he ad received 
New truce be- Certain advice from rages: Soon after, he heard 
tween France that at Windſor Henry had ſigned a truce, to com- 
and England. mence the fourteenth of July this year, and to ex- 
1 bel applc 
ol. XII. p. nothing to fear from England, he wholly applic 
* himſ:lf to the purſuit of his conqueſts. 
ts Moſt certainly Henry, in leaving the duke of 
Henry's con- Bretagne to the mercy of his enemy, acted directly 
duct, contrary to the intention of his parliament, who, 
rely to aſſiſt that Prince, had granted him a large 
| ublidy. This truce, made without wy neceſſity, 
when the duke of Bretagne was moſt preſſed, plain- 
ly demonſtrates that he ſuffered himſclt to be blind- 
ed by the French court, or rather by deſire of 
keeping the money granted by parliament to 
defend Bretagne. The duke's neceſſity for a power- 


©. ith. 4 


pire the ſeventeenth of January 1490. Thus having 


ful aſſiſtance could not be more preſſing. Charles Hxw. VII 
was in the heart of his country, at the head of a An' 1488. 


ſtrong army, taking his towns one after another 
and he not able to make any reſiſtance. At the 


lame time, Henry was concluding with France a 
truce which tied up his hands, and afforded King 
Charles time and facility to conquer Bretagne. 
Wherefore his hiſtorian, undoubtedly prepoſleſſed and on a cer 


in his favor, and not imagining he had thus cauſe- tain omifion 


leſly forſaken the unfortunate duke in his diſtreſs, of his hiſto- 
ſays not a word of this truce made with France at rian. 
ſo unſeaſonable a juncture. Moreover, he makes i 
the fuccors, ſent by Henry into Bretagne, to arrive 
there the begining of Auguſt this year, whereas it 

is very certain they came not *till March, ſeven 
months after. Theſe affected delays, which cauſed 
univerſal aſtoniſhment, proceeded wholly from the 
King's wrong notion of this war, and his deſire to 

end it without being obliged to uſe the money 
given by parliament. 

Mean time, the duke of Bretagne, the duke of The duke of 
Orleans, the Prince of Orange, and marſhal de Bretagne re. 
Rieux, where in the utmoſt confuſion. The King folves to fight, 
of the Romans, the King of England, and the duke Argentré. 
of Lorrain, had ſeemed to eſpouſe their quarrel ; — 


but it did not appear that any made preparations 


for their relief. In this extremity, a council was 
held to conſider what courſe ſhould be taken. Moſt 
were for marching to the relief of Fougeres, and 
Joining battle rather than ſuffer that place to be loſt. 
Marſhal de Rieux oppoſed in vain this dangerous 
advice, by repreſenting, that the loſs of a battle 
would infallibly be attended with the ruin of Bre- 
tagne : that it would be much wiſer to delay the 
time *till the neighboring Princes ſhould diſtinguiſh 
their own intereſt, ſince it could not but be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to them to ſuffer Bretagne to be 
ſwallowed up by France. To this it was replied 3 
that, probably, Bretagne would be loſt before any 
ſuccors arrived, and therefore the only way to ſave 
It was a victory. The duke of Bretagne's under- 
ſtanding was ſo impaired, that he was little able to 
judge ſoundly of an affair of ſuch conſequence : 
wherefore, ſuffering himſelf to be governed by the 
counſels of the duke of Orleans and Prince of 
Orange his nephew, he reſolved to march to the 
relief of Fougeres : but, on his approach, he found ; 
the town had already capitulated. Then he de- 
termined to relieve St. Aubin du Cormier ; but the 
governor, for want of proviſions and ammunition, 


had ſurrendered a few days before. 


While the duke of Bretagne was marching to | 
- ; f 
St. Aubin, all the forces of F rance joined in one KN 
body, under command of Lewis de Trimcuille, for Prince of 


fear the duke had intended to retake that place. In hve = u. 


a few days, the two armies were ſo near each other, 

chat it was not poſſible to part without ingaging. 

While they were preparing on both ſides, a rumor 

being ſpread among the Bretons, that the duke of 

Orleans and Prince of Orange were about to betray 

them, they were on the point of diſbanding : but 

the two Princes removed their fears, by goin 

among them to charge on foot. The battle was Rattle of & 
tought the twenty-eighth of July, with fatal ſuc- Fare 3 
ceſs to the duke of Bretagne, who was defeated with in che duke of 
the loſs of his beſt troops. The duke of Orleans Bretagne is 
and Prince of Orange being taken priſoners, Charles defeated. 
ordered the firſt to be confined in the tower of —_— 


Bourges, but ſet the other at liberty. The four Woodville i 


hundred Engliſh brought over by lord Woodville, flain, with all 
were almoſt all ſlain with their leader x. As the bis followers. 
Engliſh were then diſtinguiſhed by a red croſs, Hall 
twelve hundred + Bretons were joined to them with Heling 


the ſame badge, to make the French believe that 


* Hall (fol. 15) and my glhead (p 1433) fay, fix thouſand Bretons and twelve hundred French were ſlain on the ſpot. 


+ Hall (fol. 15)-ſays ſeven 


freſh 


+, 
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Hex. VII. freſh ſuccors were arrived from England. Poſſibly, | 
An? 1488. this furniſhed ſome with occaſion to affirm, that 
A King Henry had already ſent a freſh body of troops 
| to the duke of Bretagne. Lord Verulam, 0 
wrote the hiſtory of this reign, does not ſay this; 
but aſſures us, that eight thouſand Engliſh arrived 
within a few days, and offered battle to the French, 
who did not think proper to accept it. Polydore 
Virgil and ſeveral others ſay the ſame : but herein 
they are miſtaken. Henry had not yet made any 


treaty with the duke of Bretagne, and it was not | 


*till after the duke's death, and in March the next 
year, that he ſent, as will /be ſeen, ſix thouſand 
men to the ducheſs his daughter. 
Rennes refuſes In a few days after the battle of St. Aubin, Lewis 
to ſurrender. de la Trimouille ordered the city of Rennes, capital 
of Bretagne, to be ſummoned ; but the inhabitants 
continued firm in their allegiance to their ſove- 


reign. 
InſurreQion While all this was tranſacting in Bretagne, Henry 
in thenorth was, in England, levying the money granted by 
—& e eee That was a principal affair which he 
. aſtened extremely, on pretence of the duke of 
Bacon. Bretagne's preſſing occaſion for ſpeedy aſſiſtance. 
Hollingſh. All the counties, except Yorkſhire and the bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, readily paid the tax impoſed 
by parliament. But in theſe parts, where the 
friends of the houſe of York were very numerous, 
it was not collected with the ſame eaſe. Some 
factious perſons ſtirring up the people, the commil- 
ſioners for gathering the ſubſidy met with ſo much 
oppoſition, that they were obliged to make appli- 
cation to the ear] of Northumberland *, who im- 


mediately gave the court notice. The King gave] b 


him to underſtand, that he would not, on any ac- 
count whatever, have a ſingle penny abated of the 
money granted by parliament, both by reaſon of 
the urgent occaſion, and becauſe other counties 
might be incouraged to deſire the like mitigation. 
Hereupon the earl of Northumberland aſſembled 
the principal juſtices and free-holders of the county, 
and, in very imperious terms, declared to them the 
King's intention. The rough manner in which he 
ſpoke to them, without ſhewing any regard for 
perſons who were but too much inſenſed, gave them 
reaſon to believe that he himſelf had counſelled the 
The eartof King to make them ſuch a reply. This being ru- 


Northumber- 


land killed mored at Vork, the mob roſe and, aſſaulting the 
by the mob. Earl's houſe, forced it open and murdered him with 
ſeveral of his ſervants: but the mutineers reſted not 
They threa- there. Preſently after, being inflamed by one John 
2 _ a Chamber, a very ſeditious fellow, they ſet fir 
& John Egremond at their head, and publicly de- 
clared, they were marching to London to give the 
King battle. 


The earl of Henry, being informed of this inſurrection, diſ- 


Surrey diſ- 


perſes them. Patched away to the north a body of troops under 


conduct of the earl of Surrey , whom he had re- 
leaſed from the tower and received into favor, pre- 
paring to follow him in perſon with more conſide. 
rable forces : but while he was on the road, he had 
intelligence that Surrey had routed and diſperſed 
the rebels, and John a Chamber was taken 
priſoner. As for Egremond, he had the good for- 
tune to eſcape and retire into Flanders to the du- 
cheſs of Burgundy, whoſe palace was a ſanctuary 

to all Henry's enemies. Tho? this affair was 
__ - 3 ended, Henry however purſued his journey to York, 
the . "* where he ordered John a Chamber to be hanged on 
leaders. a gibbet raiſed in the midſt of a ſquare gallows 

whereon a dozen of his —— were hanged 

round about him. After that, he returned to Lon- 

don, leaving the earl of Surrey preſident of the 

north, and fir Richard Tunſtal his principal com- 


Henry pro- 


— 


miſſioner to levy the ſubſidy, whereof he would not Hen. VII. 

remit a farthing. | Ax' 1488. 
Mean time, the news of the battle of St. Aubin 

reaching Henry's ear, he ſeemed reſolved to ſend a He feigns to 

powerful aid to the duke of Bretagne : but it was 2238 I 

ſtill in hopes that the terror of his arms would — 2 

frighten King Charles into a pacification. This ar- 

tifice however availed not to deceive the French 

court, which A* ſaw thro? all his deſigns. 

The loſs of a battle had reduced the duke of Bre- Wretched 
tagne to a ſtate worthy of pity. He could no lon- condition of 
ger ſupport himſelf with his own forces alone, and —_— * 
ſaw no preparations for his defenſe, either in Flan- —_— 
ders or l Henry had put him in hopes of Hall. 
aſſiſtance, but was not in haſte to ſend him any. Hollingſh. 
As for Maximilian, inſtead of being able to aſſiſt 
his future father-in-law, he was himſelf detained 
priſoner in a ſedition againſt him at Bruges, where 
ſeveral of his officers had been ſlaughtered. His 
confinement laſted from the begining of January to 
the fifteenth of May, and his releaſe was then ow- 
ing to the Emperor Frederic his father, who, at 
the head of an army, had marched into the Nether- 
lands to his relief; ſo that, inſtead of thinking to 
aſſiſt Bretagne, he was himſelf ſeeking on all ſides 
for foreign ſuccors againſt the Flemings. To that 
end, forgeting his ingagements with the duke of 
Bretagne, he ſent this very year to the King and 
Queen of Spain, to demand in marriage Iſabella 
their eldeſt daughter, and at the ſame time Juana 
their ſecond daughter for his ſon Philip. The firſt 
of theſe demands could not be granted, Iſabella be- 
ing already promiſed to the Prince of Portugal; 

ut, in proceſs of time, the other was effected. | 
Afterwards, in September, Philip de Cleves baron Maximilian 
of Ravenſtein, heading the Gantois and ſurpriſing tires into 
the city of Bruſſels, Maximilian retired into Ger- Germany. 
many, leaving in the Netherlands Albert duke of 

Saxony to command in his ſtead, in the name of 

the archduke his ſon. 


There was therefore no appearance of aid for the The duke of 
duke of Bretagne, either — England, or the Bretagne ſues 
Netherlands, or in ſhort, from any other place. for peace. 
In this diſtreſs, the unhappy duke humbly ſued to ow * 
the King of France for peace, who readily enough ęranted it. 
complied with his requeſt; not from a motive of Hall. 
generoſity, but to put it intirely out of his power Bacon. 

to defend himſelt, by cauſing him to loſe the af 


| fiſtance of the King of England, whoſe intereſt it 


was to ſupport him. Notwithſtanding Henry had 
agreed to a truce with France, which was not to 
expire *till January 1490, Charles was under appre- 
henſions he would nevertheleſs alter his mind and 
aſſiſt the duke his ally with his whole power, the 
inſuing campain. In order therefore to divert him 
from this thought, he very willingly concluded a 
peace with the duke of Bretagne, intending to keep 
it no farther than was conſiſtent with his intereſts : 
for in his whole conduct, with regard to Bretagne, 
he ſeemed not a whit more ſcrupulous than his fa- 


| ther King Lewis XI was in all his negociations. 


The diſcuſſion of Charles's pretenſions upon Bre- Charles 
tagne delayed for ſome time the concluſion of a VIII's pre- 
peace which was negociating at Verger, a ſeat be- tenſions. 
longing to marſhal de Rieux, where the King then *"8*2%5- 
was. Charles pretending that, after the deceaſe of 
the duke of Bretagne, the guardianſhip of his 
daughters appertained to him as ſovereign lord of 
the duchy, this pretenſion was diſputed by the Bre- 
tons, who affirmed the duke of Bretagne had never 
done liege-homage to the Kings of France, and 
conſequently they had no right to claim the guardi - 
anſhip in queſtion. This juncture was not at all 
favorable to decide, any way advantageouſly for 


* Henry Percy, whom Hall (fol. 16.) calls chief ruler of the gprth parts, | 


md 


+ Thomas Howard. 
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Treaty of 
Verger or 
Coyron. 
Argentre. 
Mezerai. 
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the Bretons, this ſo long conteſted and not then de- 
termined diſpute, But this claim of Charles was a 
trifle, in compariſon of a ſecond he made of far 
greater importance. He maintained, that the du- 
chy itſ-If belorged to him, by virtue of a certain 
grant to King Lewis XI, from madame de la Broſſe, 
heireſs of the houle of Blois, who had heretofore 
diſputed Bretagne with the anceſtors of Francis II. 
This was renewing a very ancient quarrel, which 
had been ended by ſeveral treaties, and particular- 
ly by that of Gucrande, whereby the houle of Blois 
relinquiſhed all claim. However, Charles inſiſted 
not obſtinately on theſe two articles, contenting 
himſelf with having intimared his pretenſions, in 
order to proſecute them in time and place. The 
treaty was therefore concluded about the end of 
Auguſt, importing; that Charles ſhould remain 
with the places he had conquered, and withdraw his 
forces out of the reſt of Bretagne: but he intended 
not to obſerve this laſt article. The duke ratified 


the treaty at Coyron, where he then was, and there- 


fore it was by the Bretons termed the treaty of 
Coyron, and by the French the treaty of Verger, 


or Vergy. 


Death of the 
duke of Bre- 
tagne : diſſen- 
ſions there- 
upon among 
the Bretons. 


A few. days after, namely on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, died Francis II, duke of Bretagne, in a 
very advanced age, and with his underſtanding ſo 
impaired that, for ſome years, he had been unca- 
pable of governing the ſtate. Ann his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, about twelve years old, ſucceeded him. The 
duke her father had appointed her for guardian 


marſhal de Rieux, who was to be aſſiſted by count 


Henry pre- 
tends to aid 
the duchels. 
Hall, 


Ife fende em- 


batſies to ſe- 
veral courts, 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XII. p. 
334, 336, 
357 


and offers to 
aſſiſt Ann. 


P. 348. 


way of negociation. 


de Cominge: but Philip de Montauban, chancellor 


0 


of Bretagne, found means to carry off the young 
ducheis to Guerande, where, under color of giving 
her advice, he made her ipeak as he pleated. This 
occaſioned between the marſhal and charcellor a 
quarrel, which proved extremely prejudicial to the 
ducheſs, and to all the Bretons in general. 

Henry underſtanding the duke of Bretagne's de- 
ceaſe, openly declared, that he conſidered the in- 
tereſt of the young orphan ducheſs as his own, and 
ſeemed to prepare in carneſt to aſſiſt her: but as he 
likewiſc knew that, a few days before the dukc's 


death, a proviſional treaty had been concluded 'till 


all the King ot France's pretenſions were {cttled, 
he doubted not but the affair would be ended by 
The buſineſs was only to 
hinder K ing Charles from taking advantage of the 
preſent coniternation of the Bretons. This he ima— 
gined could be effected, by loudly proclaiming his 
concern for the ducheſs's affairs. He ſtill believed 
Charles feared him, and, rather than break with 
him, would reſign many of his pretenſions: ſo, his 
aim was to become arbiter of this difference, and 
avoid a war which would have forced him to empty 
his cofters. 

For this purpoſe it was that he ſent embaſſadors 
to the Kirg of the Romans, to the archduke his 
ſon, and to the Kings of Spain and Portugal, to 


ed them to promile, in his name, to find her a cer- 
tain number oft troops, on ſufficient ſecurity for re- 
imburſement of the charges. We ſhall fee under 
the next year to what ali theſe embaſſies tended: 
but, betore we proceed, it will be neceſſary briefly 
to mention the revolution in Scotland. 


————— 


France and England, that James III could obtain 
no affiſtance from either againſt the diſcontented no- 
bles who had the Prince his ſon at their head. 
The male-contents would have been. very glad to 
decide the quarrel by a battle; but the King ſtill 
continued in the caſtle of Edinburg, where it was 
not poſſible to force him. Notwithſtanding both 
Charles and Henry had promiſed him aid, they 
were not very deſirous to eſpouſe his quarrel : mean 
while, he was ſtill in hopes, and therefore kept 
cloſe, expecting the performance of their promiſes. 
While his affairs were in this ſituation, he was 
adviſed to quit the caſtle of Edinburg tor Sterling, 
as the more commodious retreat, and there expect 
the foreign ſuccors. James, following this counſel, 
began his march with thoſe few troops he had, and 
the lords were inſtantly cloſe at his heels. He was 
however far enough before them to be ſecure, had 
not the governor of Sterling, corrupted by his ene- 
mies, refuſed him admitance. Wherefore, being 
at a loſs whither to retire, he reſolved on returning 
to Edinburg ; but meeting the male-contents army, 
he was forced to fight, tho* much inferior in num- 
ber of troops. 


James, his eldeſt fon, aged about fifteen, was 
(by the nobles who had placed him at their head) 
proclaimed King“. But all the Scots were not ſa- 
tisfied with this change: there were many who re- 
fuſed to own the young Prince, whom they taxed 
with being the murderer of his father, and for ſome 
time gave him great diſturbance. In July, the new 
King ſent embaſſadors to Henry to notity his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown . 

On the tenth of February 1489, the embaſſa- 


ducheſs. 
ingaged to ſend into Bretagne an aid of ſix thouſand 
men. 


cenerolity, or at leaſt for the intereſt of his king- 
dom: but he had no ſuch thought. His ſole aim 
was, firſt; to hinder Bretagne from being over- 
run by a ſudden invaſion of the French, in order to 
give room for a treaty : and ſecondly ; to draw a 
pecuniary advantage from the ſuccors ſent the du- 
cheſs, the expenſcs whereof he was willing to ad- 
vance, in order to be afterwards re-paid with uſury. 
As this treaty manifeſtly evidences his ſelfiſh views 
in this affair, it will not be improper to inſert the 
ſubſtance of each article-; which, added to what 
ſhall be advanced in the ſequel, will ſerve in great 
meaſure to give a juſt idea of this Prince's cha- 
racter, | 


tagne ſhall be obſcrved. 
II. There ſhall be a conſtant friendſhip and alli- 


| ance between the King of England and the ducheſs 
make the King of France believe he was laboring 
to form a league againſt him. He ſent alſo an em- 
baſſy to Charles himſelf, to preſs him ablolutely to 
terminate the affair of Bretagne by a treaty. At 
the tame time, he tent. Edgecomb and Ainſeworth 
to offer his afliftance to the ducheſs, and impower- | 


of Bretagne. | 
III. They ſhall mutually aſſiſt each other in caſe 


either is attacked. 


IV. If the King ſhall carry war into France for 
the recovery of 


ability. 
V. The King ſhall alſo aid the ducheſs, if ſhe 


carries war into France for the recovery of her 


right, without prejudice however to the truce con- 
cluded between England and France, which 1s not 
to expire *till the ſeventeenth of January 1490. 


dors ſent into Bretagne concluded a treaty with the Hen 


uienne and Normandy, the du- 
cheſs ſhall find him troops proporcionably to her 


The affair of Bretagne ſo imployed the Kings of Hey. VII. 


Ax' 148g. 


Affairs of 
xcotland. 
Buchanan, 


Hall. 


In this battle, which was fought in James III 
the month of June, he was killed. On his death, ſlain, and 


James IV 
his ſon ſuc 
ceeds him. 


A' 1489. 


with Ann. 


To conſider this alone, one would be apt 
to imagine, Henry acted only from a principle of 


I. The ancient treaties between England and Bre- Treaty of 


Redon. 
Rym. Fad. 


Vol. XII. p. 


362. 


* By the name of James IV. 


+ And at the ſame time, the truce concluded between the two crowns, in 1486, was ratified and confirmed by Henry, on the 
twenty-ſixth'of July. Rym. Fad. Vol. XII. p. 345, 346. Commiſſioners had been appointed, in the former 
treat of a peace or a prolongation of the truce between both kingdams. Ibid. p. 334, 339, 340, 343. 


** 


part of the year, to 


VI. Neither 


3 ; * ry's views 
The principal article was, that the King in his treaty 
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VI. Neither of the two partics ſhall admit into 
his dominions the rebellious ſubjects of the other. 

VII. The King ſhall ſend the ducheſs, at his 
own charge, an aid of fix thouſand men; on con- 
dition, that a ſufficient number of theſe troops be 
allotted to guard the cautionary towns hereafter 
mentioned, which ſhall be delivered to the King: 
but the number ſhall not exceed five hundred. 

VIII. Theſe fix thouſand men ſhall ſerve the 
ducheſs at the King's expenſe *cill the firſt of No- 
vember. 

IX. Immediately after that day, the ducheſs ſhall 
find ſhips, with all neceſſarics, to tranſport the 
troops into England. 

X. The ſix thouſand men ſhall be imbarked at 
Portſmouth about the middle of this inſtant Febru- 
ary, or at fartheſt by the end of the ſaid month, 
upon veſſels provided by the duchels. 


XI. The ducheſs ingages to repay the King all 
his expenſes fos the tranſportation of troops 
both out and home, and for their maintenance while 
in her ſervice, as alſo for the defenſe of the cautio- 
nary towns hereafter mentioned. 

XII. The re- imburſement ſhall be made in Eng- 
land. 

XIII. It may be made at ſeveral payments; the 
cautionary towns remaining in the King's hands til! 
the whole 1s diſcharged. | 

XIV. Immediately after the arrival of the fix 
thouſand men in Bretagne, the ducheſs ſhall deliver 
any two of the following places the King ſhall 
chuſe, Tonclaromneau, Hennebond, Avray, Van- 
nes, Guerande, with all their revenues, to, be held 
till the King is fully repaid, without any deduction, 
and then only ſhall he be obliged to reſtore them. 

XV. If the King carries war into France on his 
own account, and the ducheſs find him ſuccors, her 
expenſes ſhall be deducted out of what ſhe ſhall owe 
the King. In like manner, if the King aid the 
ducheſs in an offenſive war with France, ſhe ſhall 
re- imburſe his charges on that occaſion. 

XVI. If any of theſe towns, now poſſeſſed by 
the King of France, be re-taken, the King ſhall 
have liberty to chuſe one or two of the ſaid places 
inſtead of as many of thoſe whereof at that time he 
ſhall be maſter 3 on condition however, that at once 
he make not choice of Breſt and Tonclaromneau. 

XVII. Two commiſſioners ſhall be appointed on 
each fide, to ſettle the King's expenſes tor the aſſi- 
ſtance of Bretagne. 

XVIII. The ducheſs ſhall ſwear before the Erg- 
liſh embaſſadors, that ſhe ſhall not re-demand the 
cautionary towns ' till the whole debt be paid. The 
marſhall of Bretagne, with three or tour of the 
principal barons, ſhall take the ſame oath. 

XIX. Before the cautionary towns ſhall be deli- 
vered to the King, they ſhall be turniſhed. with a 
ſufficient quantity of artillery, and fifteen days pro- 
viſions. 

XX. The fairs and markets ſhall be held there 
as uſual. | 

XXI. As ſoon as part of the King's troops 
ſhall arrive in any part of Bretagne, the duchels 
ſhall ſend to the ſhips ſixteen hoſtages 3 namely, 
or at leaſt four of them, to be detained *till rhe cau- 
tionary towns are delivered. 

XXII. The ducheſs, the marſhall, and three or 
four of the principal nobles, ſhall ſwear upon the 
Holy Goſpels, that ſhe will not make a contract of 
marriage with any perſon whatever, without the 
King's conſent. 

XXIII. She ſhall make no alliance, nor hold in- 
telligence with any Prince, except the King of the 


Romans and the King of Spain, nor even with thoſe Hen. VII. 


without the King's conſent “. 

XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither peace nor 
truce for above two months, nor even make a 
truce for that time, without including the King. 

XXV. The King promiſes the lame thing on his 
part. 

XXVI. The treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and Bretagne, of the twenty-ſecond of July, 
1486, ſhall be renewed. 

XXVII. The King and the ducheſs ſhall give mu- 
tual ſecurity for obſervance of the ſaid commerical 
treaty. 

XXVIII. Engliſh money ſhall paſs in Bretagne 
after this manner,-----the King ſhall be obliged to 
receive the ſame money in payment. 


One may readily comprehend that, in making Remarks on 
this treaty, Henry had three different views. Firſt, this treaty. 


to prevent Charles VIII from becoming maſter of 
Bretagne, while the ducheſs was fo little able to re- 


fiſc him: for if Charles ſhould have compleated the 


conqueſt of Bretagne in the inſuing campaign, as 
he might very eaſily have done, Henry would have 
been blamed by all Europe : particularly, he would 
have been inexcuſable to the parliament, who had 
granted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy for the de- 
tenſe of that duchy. His ſecond view was, by ſend- 
ing over Engliſh troops, to have frightened the 
King of France into a compliance to end the af- 
tair by way of negociation : this is manifeſt from 
his lending the ſix thouſand men for eight months 
only, and that allo when they were of no ſervice but 
to prevent the court of France from violating the 
treaty of Vergy then in force. His third and chief 
aim was, to ſecure the reimburſement of what he 
was about to advance for the maintenance of the ſix 
thouſand men for eight months. He had already 
projected the keeping for his own uſe the ſubſidy 
granted by parliament for the defenſe of Bretagne, 
in expectation of deciding the affair by his media- 
tion. Mean while, he ſaw that the young Princeſs, 
in her circumſtances, could not reſiſt the King of 


France, if he thought of purſuing his conqueſts: 


and therefore, to oblige King Charles to enter into 
treaty, it was requiſite to ſhew him the ducheſs 
would not want protectors, if he pretended to con- 
tinue uſing force and violence. Thus he couid 
not avoid advancing thoſe ſums, ſince the ducheſs 
was not able to do it: but withal he took ſo great 
care not to loſe his money that, from the treaty, it 
is viſible his main view was the repayment of his 
expenſes. There are two farther remarks to be 
made on his conduct. Firſt ; it is probable, he 
would lend out his troops only for eight months, 
leſt the ſum ſhould mount too high, and conſequent- 
ly become difficult to be repaid. Secondly ; he 
was willing not only to ſecure the principal, but to 
receive it alſo with intereſt : for, after receiving 
places in mortgage for his ſecurity, he left the ſum 


| undetermined, in order to have it ſettled by com- 


miſſioners; as being ſenſible that, when he had 
the towns in his hands, Ann would one day be forc- 
ed to ſubmit to what he ſhould preſcribe, and it 
would be in his power to mount the charges of le- 
vying and maintaining his troops as high as he pleaſ- 
ed. What Iam ſaying is not a bare conjecture, ſince 
we ſhall find in the ſequel that he raiſed this expenſe 
to a moſt exorbitant ſum. Thus Ann was, by the 
treaty, ſo bound that this aid was no leſs expenſive to 
her than the French army it ſelf, which remained 
quiet without any attempt, tho? it {till continued in 


| the country. Charles had fully deſigned to take advan- 


— 


* Except he is expreſly included in the ſaid alliances. 
Vol. I. 
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tage of the conſternation the Bretons were in after their 
duke's deceaſe: but, in a council held on that oc- 
caſion, chancellor de Rochefort was utterly againſt 
it, from motives of honor and equity. His opini- 
on made the deeper impreſſion on the King, as he 
{till feared that, tho' the King of England acted 
but faintly, he would alter his mind: beſide, Hen- 
ry's embaſſies to Spain, to the King of the Ro- 
mans, and the archduke, gave the court of France 
ſome uncaſineſs. They were apprehenſive of a 
league which would have obſtructed the execution of 
a grand project already formed, and whereof no- 
tice will be taken in the ſequel, | 

While the treaty was negociating at Redon, the 
ducheſs's affairs were in a deplorable ſtate. She 
not only ſaw a French army in the heart of her 
country, and in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, but 
moreover was deſtitute of men and money. What 
was ſtill more grievous at ſuch a juncture was the 
diſſenſion among her prime nobility. Marſhal de 
Ricux pretended to govern her, as her guardian: 
but Philip de Montauban, her chancellor, had ſuch 
an aſcendent over her, that he cauſed her to conſider 
the marſhal as her enemy; ſo that ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed to be under his guardianſhip. Montauban's 
pretext to exaſperate her was, that the marſhal 
would have married her to baron d' Albert: but the 
chancellor repreſented to her, that the Marſhal in- 
tended to ruin her, by giving her a huſband un- 
able to protect her. He even inſinuated that the 
marſhal was corrupted by the Frerch King, 
whole intereſt it was to marry her to ſome perſon- 
age not ſupported by any Prince in Europe. Poſſi- 
bly, the chancellor was himſelf gained in favor of 
the King of the Romans. Howſoever it might 
have been, their diſſenſion was carried ſo far, that 
marſhal de Rieux cauſed the gates of Nantz to be 
ſhut upon the ducheſs, and even threatened to be- 
ſiege her in Rennes. It is not therefore ſurpriſing 
that Montauban, who managed the ducheſs's affairs, 
ſhould agree to the treaty of Redon; ſince, by 
the arrival of the Engliſh forces, his party would 
be exceedingly ſtrengthened. 

The Engliſh ſuccors at laſt arrived in March, 
which, with Henry's embaſſies to ſeveral courts, 
made King Charles imagine he intended to act vi- 
gorouſly in defenſe of Bretagne. In this behalf, 
finding he could not execute his deſigns by open 
force, without entering into a war with the Engliſh, 
and drawing perhaps other enemies upon himlelt, 
he was of opinion that ſome other courſe {hould 
be taken. There was on foot a treaty of peace be- 
tween him and Maximilian, and between Maximi- 
lian and the Gantois, by the mediation of the Ger- 
man Princes aſſembled at Francfort. As this affair 
was in a good way, he queſtioned not that a peace 
would inſue. He had in his power Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the King of the Romans, in order to eſpouſe 
her when marriageable, and was not ignorant of 
the late duke of Bretagne's ingagement with that 
Prince concerning his daughter's _— Where- 
fore, not at all doubting that his future father-in-law, 
with whom he was about to conclude a peace, would 
be ready to favor him, he ſent and offered the 
ducheſs of Bretagne to make him umpire of their 
differences. Ann gladly accepted the FOO ſal, 
being in a manner ſure of the good- will of a Prince 
who expected to marry her, and Maximilian did 
not want much intreaty to become arbiter of a caſe 
wherein he himſelf was ſo deeply concerned. Thus 
Charles, Ann, and Maximilian, acted all three 
with inſincerity. | 

The embaſſadors of France and Bretagne being 


met at Francfort, by the mediation of the King of 


Book XIV. 


the Romans, concluded a proviſional treaty, import- HREN. VII. 


ing; That Charles ſhould reſtore the places conquered Ax' 1 


upon Bretagne, except Dinant, St. Aubin, Fourges 
and St. Malo: that theſe four towns ſhould be 
commited in truſt to Maximilian, and the duke of 
Bourbon, and the French troops evacuate the reſt 
of Bretagne: that the ducheſs, on her part, ſhould 
lend away the Engliſn; and, in April next, a con- 
greſs be held at Tournay, to adjuſt all diſputes : 
that, in the mean time, both parties ſhould ſend 
their reaſons to Avignon, to be examined and diſ- 
cuſſed by civilians, that their opinions might ſerve 
tor inſtructions to the mediators. 


489. 


This treaty was without effect, tho“ both parties Charles ob. 
ſeemed pleaſed with it. Ann was, by the treaty ſerves not the 


of Redon, obliged to deliver two places to the "ty. 


King of England, and theſe two places were to be 
kept by five hundred Engliſh. By the preſent 
treaty, ſhe promiſed to fend away all the Engliſh. 
But as the five hundred men gariſoned in the two 
places were not excepted, Charles pretended he was 
not bound to execute the treaty of Francfort *till 
all the Engliſh were departed Bretagne, which 
Ann could not with juſtice oblige them to do. So 
tho* in November, purſuant to the treaty of Redon, 
the Engliſh forces returned into England, the five 
hundred men however remained, and it was not in 
the ducheſs's power to ſend them away, except ſhe 
re. imburſed the King of England's whole charges 
which was to her utterly impoſſible. The affair 
reſted therefore in the ſame ſtate it was before the 
treaty of Francfort, and the two parties neither 


ſent their reaſons to Avignon, nor their embaſſadors 
to Tournay, 


Mean time, Maximilian's marriage with Ann The ducher 


was negociating with all poſſible ſecreſy. 


Maximi- is perſuaded 


lian's agents repreſented to the young Princeſs, the to eſpouſe 


honor ſhe would injoy of being Queen of the 
Romans, and in time Empreſs : but, with this 
honor, ſhe would have wanted a powerful aſſiſtance 
which her lover was not able to give her. He 
could not draw any forces out of Flanders, and 
ſend them to Bretagne, without breaking with 
France, included in his late peace with the Gantois : 
beſide, this peace was fo ill jecured, that it laſted 
not quite a year. Thus Maximilian, ſon of an 
Emperor, himſelf King of the Romans, and go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, had only empty titles 
which gave him little power. Nevertheleſs, the 
young ducheſs was ſtill made to expect a powerful 
aid from him, whether her adviſers wilfully ſhut 
their eyes, or becauſe there was then no other 
Prince in Europe from whom ſhe could hope for 
any aſſiſtance. The King of England might have 
protected her, but had entertained ſo wrong a notion 
of the affair that he was not to be undeceived by 
any means but by the iſſue alone. | 


Maximilian, 
Argentre. 


At laſt, the marriage was accompliſhed in No- The marriage 
vember, with a ceremony then altogether new in is ſolemniſed 
thoſe parts. The Prince of Naſſau, embaſſador by proxy. 
and proxy for Maximilian, put his naked leg into Argentre. 


the bed where the ducheſs was laid, as a ſort of — 


conſummation. This was done however with ſuch 
ſecreſy, that neither Charles nor Henry appear to 
have known it *till March 1491. It 1s true, 
Argentre, hiſtorian of Bretagne, ſays, that from 


the begining of the year 1490, all the public acts 


ran in the names of Maximilian and Ann : if ſo, 
it would be hard to conceive how their marriage 
could be kept ſecret 3 but, very probably, Argentre 
was miſtaken one whole year: for we find, in 
Rymer's collection of public acts, ſeveral commiſſi- 


ons of the year 1490, in the name of the ducheſs 
—— | alone, 
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Hen. VII. alone, and the firſt there with Maximilian's name 
Ax' 1490. bears date March, 1491“. 


—ů— I bho' the Engliſh troops were returned, Charles 

Charles much renewed not hoſtilities in Bretagne. This forbear- 

imbaraſſed. ance made Henry imagine he had attained his end, 
that is, had frightened Charles by the ſole appearance 
of rupture. The truth is, Charles was greatly im- 
baraſſed. He could not even think of forgoing 
Bretagne, and, on the other hand, perceived it 
would be very difficult to finiſh the conqueſt, with- 
out drawing on himſelf a war from England, and 
perhaps from ſeveral other ſtates. 

Embaſſy of . Mean while, Ann ſeeing the war would infal- 

Ann to ibly be renewed, as ſoon as her marriage was 

Henry. divulged, uſed all her indeavors to convince Henry 


of the neceſſity of ſending freſh ſuccors to Bretagne, 
without diſcovering however the true reaſon. For 
this purpoſe he ſent to him, in February 1490, 
chancellor Montauban, and other embaſſadors, 
with orders to deſire aſſiſtance, and expreſs power 
to promiſe, in her name, that ſhe would never 
marry without his conſent T. This ſhews, her 
marriage with Maximilian was ſtill a ſecret which 
ſhe judged not convenient to divulge. In their in- 
ſtructions, the embaſſadors were ordered to acquaint 
the King with her formal proteſtation againſt her 
tather's ingagement with baron d' Albret, and with 
whatever d'Albret and de Rieux had done to com- 
pel her to ratify the fame. Hereby ſhe inſinuated 
her want of his aſſiſtance, as well againſt her own 
ſubjects as the King of France, and alſo the danger 
Bretagne was in from both : but all this ſufficed not 
Embaſſy from to move Henry. Inſtead of treating with the 


Henry to ducheſs concerning freſh ſupplies, he diſpatched over 
France. to France embaſſadors, impowered to treat with 
Feb. 21. King Charles on whatever differences that Prince 
P. 449: might have with the ducheſs of Bretagne. He 


was ſtill perſuaded, that Charles, dreading the 


Bretagne's affairs. 


cured him the reimburſement of his charges on the Hen. VII. 
ducheſs's account, without the leaſt mention of the Ax' 1490. 
deſired aſſiſtance. The whole amounted to ſune 
verbal promiſes on the King's part, that he would 
never forſake the ducheſs. He believed this 
aſſiſtance was quite needleſs in the affair's then ſitua- 
tion, ſtill imagining King Charles was intirely diſ- 
poled to a peace. Mean while Charles, in his turn, 
amuſed the Engliſh agents, refuſing to come 
to any concluſion *till he could get a clearer inſight 
into Henry's intention. He had an army in the 
heart of Bretagne, and ſeveral towns in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and Ann was little able to expel him with 
her own forces alone. For this reaſon, he willingly 
waited for a favorable opportunity to terminate the 
affair otherwiſe than by mediation of the King of 
England, whom he too much ſuſpected. Henry, p. 456. 
Judging him differently inclined, made it his chief 
buſineſs to ſecure the payment of what he had ad- 
vanced for the aſſiſtance of Bretagne : and therefore, He demands 
under color that the city of Nantz was in danger Nantz; 
of falling into the hands of the French, he de- P. 452. 
manded its being delivered to him, promiſing to 
reſtore it whenever required: but, very ſoon after, ich is ſeiz. 
he learned that baron d' Albret had prevented him, ed by baron 
and that, deſpairing to marry the ducheſs, he had d'Albret. 
Joined with France and ſeized on that opulent city, 
Where he had made a vaſt booty. 

During theſe negociations, aroſe in Flanders new TheFlemings 
commotions extremely detrimental to the ducheſs of revolt. 
The duke of Saxony, who com- Mall. 
manded in Flanders for Maximilian, having pub- jx 1 
liſhed an edict concerning the coin, the inhabitants 81 
of Bruges refuſed to comply with it, and drew the 
Gantois into their revolt. The King of France, Charles aids 
who deſired nothing more than to ſce war kindled them. 
in Flanders, ſent aid & to the rebels, under conduct 
of marſhal Deſquerdes, governor of Picardy ||. 


On the other ſide, Maximilian, or the, duke of 
Saxony in his name, ſent embaſſadors to Henry, to 
make a league with him againſt France. 


junction of England with Bretagne, deſired nothing 
He reſolves to ſo much as a pacification. In this perſuaſion, he 
take advan- was for making him purchaſe it, ſtarting a new 


- 4 demand hitherto unthought of, namely, the arrears 
— of the penſion which Lewis XI had ingaged to pay 
p. 453, 454. to Edward IV, by the treaty of Pequigny, Which, 
by a ſubſequent agreement, was to continue 'till the 
deceaſe of the ſurvivor of thoſe Princes. Theſe 
arrears amounted to the ſum of one hundred twenty- 
five thouſand crowns, which the embaſſadors were 
injoined to demand. From that time, this article 
was alyays inſerted in the King's commiſſions to 
treat with France. Henry imagined that, in 
Charles's treaty with Ann, whereot he held himſelf 
as good as certain, he would ſubmit to this article, 
leſt it ſhoud be an obſtacle to the accommo- 
dation. | 
He treats While his embaſſadors were in France, he could 
with Bre- not well avoid nominating commiſſioners to treat 
pt but on with thoſe of Bretagne: but it was merely to amuſe 
=” them. The negociation ſolely tended to a treaty 
p. 394. which, ſtill more ſtrongly than the former one, ſe- 


* 


With the aid arrived from Picardy the rebels They make 
made great progreſs, and, after taking Ipres and great pro- 
Sluce, beſieged Dixmude. Henry inſenſed, againſt greſs. 
Charles for delaying his anſwer ſo long, and more- 
over being concerned to ſupport the archduke, de- 
termined on ſending him aſſiſtance. To that pur- 
pole, he ſpeedily diſpatched a thouſand men to Ca- 
lais **, with orders to lord d' Aubeney, governor of | 
that place, to relieve Dixmude, if poſſibie. D*Avu- Tord d- Au- 
beney, joining a thouſand men of his gariſon to beney relieves 
thoſe arrived from England, marched directly to Dixmude. 
Dixmude, which was not well inveſted. He entered Hollingh. 
the town by night without oppoſition, and, at day- Bacon. 
break making a ſally from the oppoſite gate, fell upon 
the camp of the French and Flemings, and intirely 
routed them AF. This affair bred great coldneſs 
between Charles and Henry : but Charles durſt 
not complain, ſince he had no more right to aſſiſt 
rebellious ſubjects, than had Henry to aſſiſt the ſo- 


* There was a parliament held in the begining of the year 1490, which met at Weſtminſter, January the thirteenth, wherein 


the following ſtatutes were inacted: 


fine filver or gold, nor ſell either of them to any perſon, but only to the officers 


1. That no finer of gold or ſilver, nor parter of the ſame by fire or water, ſhould allay any 


of mints, changes, and goldſmiths within the 


realm. And that all filver be made ſo fine, that it may bear twelve-penny weight of allay in a pound weight. 2. That no 


butcher kill any 
and every other beaſt ejght-pence. 


kind of beaſt within the walls of London, on pain of forfeiting for every ox twelve-pence, and for a cow 
This was to extend to every city, borough and town walled, within the realm of England; 
Berwick and Carliſle excepted. 3. That benefit of clergy ſhould be allowed but once. 


And, that perſons convicted for murder, 


ſhould be marked with M on the brawn of the left thumb ; and other felons with T. 4. That no perſon whatever ſhould 


hold more than one farm in the Ifle of Wight. 
conſequence. 


+ In her letters ſhe calls King Henry, the moſt high, moſt puiſſant, 


Rymer's Feed. Vol. XII. p. 387. 
Hollingſh. p. 1435 


and father. 
$ Eight thouſand men. 


| He was ſo inveterate againſt the Engliſh, chat he uſed wo 
** Commanded by lords Morley and Willoughby de Brooke. 


Calais from the Engliſh. Bacon, p. 598. Hollingſh. p. 143 


There were ſome other laws then made, which are either repealed, or of ſmall 
See Statut. 4 Henry VII. c. 2, 3, 13, 16; and Bacon, p. 596, 597. 


and moſt excellent Prince, her moſt honored lord, couſin, 


„ „ He would gladly lye in hell ſeven years, ſo he might win 


Rym. Fad. Vol. XII. p. 455 


+4 With the ſlaughter, as is ſaid, of eight thoutand ot the enemy, and the loſs only of a hundred of the Engliſh, among 


whom was lord Morley. Bacon. Hollingſh. p. 1435 


vereign. 
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vereign. Mean while, the Breton embaſſadors wait- 
ed at London to very little or rather no purpoſe. 
The King however gave them good words, which 
ſerved only to ingage them the more to do his, in- 
ſtead of the ducheſs's, buſinels. On the twenty- 
ſixth of July, he required oſ them an acknowledg- 
ment of his having punctually executed the treaty 
of Redon; a freſh ingagement to reimburſe all his 
charges; and a proniiſe to deliver to him Morlaix 
and Concerneau, on the hopes of aid which he ne- 
ver intended to give. It was however requiſite, in 
order to attain his ends, to make the King of 
France believe, he really deſigned to aſſiſt the du- 
cheſs of Bretagne, ſince it was the only means to 
ſtop his proceedings. Charles ſzemed to have ſome 
knowledge of Henry's thoughts, for he appeared 


colder than ever with reſpect to his agreement with 


the ducheſs. He returned no direct anſwer, nei- 

ther did he talk of reſtoring his conqueſts upon 

Bretagne, or paying the arrrars of the penſion due 
: 3 * 

till che death of Edward IV. Henry therefore 


judged it time to proceed more openly, and give 


that monarch reaſon to fear not only the arms of 
England but alſo of ſeveral other ſtates. In the 
begining of this year he had renewed the treaties 
of alliance with Portugal and Denmark. In Sep- 
tember he concluded with Maximilian, and his fon 


TL : Ws: . 8 . - . m1 al 
Henry makes Philip, a league againſt France for their mutua 


ſeveral alli- 
ances. 


defenſe, and for that of the ducheſs of Bretagne. 
At the ſame time he publiſhed a treaty made with 


Tvid. p. 393, Ferdinard and Iſabella in March the preceding 
year. By this treaty, the two Kings ingaged to 


410. 
He publiſhes 


his rreaty 


make war upon the King of France, exc: pt he 


with the King would reſtore Rouſſillon to Ferdinand, and Gut- 


of Spain. 
p. 411, 429. 
Hall. 


By means 
of ſecret 
articles the 
alliance came 
to nothing. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XII. p. 


403, 413. 


Alliance with 


the duke of 
Milan. 


p- 429. 


enne and Normandy to Henry : moreover they 
agreed on a marriage between Arthur Prince of 
Wales, Henry's fon, and Catherine third daugh- 
ter ef Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſoon as the Prince 
was fcurteen, and the Princeſs twelve years of age: 
his treaty with the King of the Romans had relation 
to this. The three Princes were to enter France 
at the fame time, each at the head of an army, as 
well for their own as tor the ducheſs of Bretagne's 
intereſts : but by ſecret articles, ſigned two days 
after, there were ſo many reſtrictions concerning the 
time, manner and conditions of the war, that ts 
plainly appears Henry's ſole aim was to intimidate 
the King of France. By one of the private articles, 
the time of this invaſion was fixed to the fifteenth 
of Auguft, 1492. : 
The fourth of October, Henry concluded with 
Gio. Galeazzo duke of Milan a treaty of alliance, 
containing only general articles of amity and good 
underſtanding. Mean while, Henry tailed not to 
reap this advantage, that theſe negociations, which 
were openly tranſafting, imbaraſſed the French 
King. Indeed, all thete treaties, the ſecret articles 
whereof he knew not, gave him uneaſineſs. He 
had reaſon to fear there was forming againſt him a 


league which would obſtruct not only the conqueſt 


Charles's 

e nbaſly to 
ſound Henry. 
Dec. 10. 

P. 432. 
Ijall. 

Stow. 
Ijollingſh. 
Rym. ral. 
Vol. XII. p. 
421. 


of Bretagne, but alſo that of the kingdom of Na- 


ples, which he had been ſome time meditating. | 


This it was which impeded his renewing the war 
with Bretagne, tho' the ducheſs's circumſtances were 
ſuch, that it ſeemed eaſy to diſpoſſeſs her intirely : 
beſide, Henry's conduct appeared ſo extraordinary, 
that he knew not what to think. That monarch 
made great noiſe about the league he was forming 
for the defenſe of Bretagne, and yet ſent no aid. 
In this uncertainty, Charles reſolved to ſend an em- 
baſſy to England, under pretext of taking off Hen- 
ry from the ducheſs's party, but in reality to know, 


— 


by his anſwer, what he was to hope or fear from 
him. He choſe for this purpoſe Francis de Luxem- 


Hen. VII. 
AN” 1490. 


burg viſcount de Martigues, Valeran de Sams, ane 


Robert Gaguin, general of the T rinitarian order. 
Theſe embaſladors being arrived at London, the 
King gave them audience, whereat nothing par- 
ticular paſſed, Some days after, Henry, havin 

nominated to treat with them Richard Fox biſhop 
of Exeter, Thomas earl of Ormond, and ſome 
others, in their firſt conference, the ſaid Robert 
Gaguin being ſpokeſman, made the moſt ſubmiſſive 
and abject ſpeech that ever came from the mouth of 
a French embaſſador to a foreign Prince, it we are 
Iwplicitly to credit Henry VIPs hiſtorian. As I 
have ſeveral reaſons to ſuſpect this ſpeech to be ra- 
ther the hiſtorian's than the embaſſador's, I ſhall 
only relate the principal points, without keeping to 
the very words, or mentioning certain articles which 
ſeem to me extremely remote from all probability.“ 


Bacon. 


The embaſſadors began with ſaying; „ Their The embaſ- 
“ maſter had ſent them to aſk a peace with the fador's ſpeech. 


„Prince induced him to paſs by all formalities, 
and make advances unuſual in ſuch ſovereigns as 
he. He would not however conceal from him 
another motive which made him deſirous of 
peace. Having reſolved to carry his arms 

into remote countries, it could not but be for his 
advantage, that the world ſhould know he was 
in ſriendſhip with all his neighbors, and par- 
ticularly with the King of England. Then the 
embailador himſelf took care to excuſe Henry's 
lending aid into Bretagne and Flanders, tho? it 
was againſt France, and owned it to be no juſt 
cauſe of rupture between the two crowns. As 
tor Flanders, he juſtified the King his maſter's 
tending troops thither, becauſe it was his duty to 
protect the Flemings, his vaſſals F, againſt the 
King of the Romans, their oppreſſor. Adding, 
that King Charles intended to make war upon 
the kingdom of Naples, unjuſtly detained from 
him by a baſtard of the houſe of Aragon : that 
kingdom belonging to him by undoubted right, 
he was bound in honor to attempt its recovery. 
But his thoughts reſted not there, his purpoſe be- 
ing to make the conqueſt of Naples ſerve as a 
bridge to tranſport his forces into the eaſt, and 
overthrow the empire of the Turks, to which 
he was 1nvited, as by a voice from Heaven, by 
« a divition in the Ottoman family. This there- 
fore being his reſolution for a holy war, he was 
content, for the honor and advantage of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, to ſollicit peace at the hands of all 
the Princes of Europe, that he might not be di- 
e verted by any obſtacle from them. 

His ſaid excellency cloſed his diſcourſe with ſay- 
ing, He had only another affair to mention, not 
« as a ſubject of treaty, but as a mark of his ma- 
ſter's great deſire to preſerve a good underſtand- 
ing with the King of England, namely, being 
lovereign lord of Bretagne, and as ſuch guardian 
of the ducheſs, he requeſted that, with the King 
of England's conſent, he might diſpoſe of her 
„marriage as he ſhould think fit.” 
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King of England, and his reſpect for that great! 


acon. 


Hollingſh. 


Some days after, the embaſſadors of France be- The chancel- 
ing ſent for to the council, the chancellor returned lor d N 
them the following anſwer from the King: “That 7 * 0B 


the King his maſter had not forgot his former a 


e good intelligence and friendſhip with the King 
of France: that, if the. friendihip was {ſtill the 
* ſame, there was no occaſion to talk of it; but 
jf not, it was not words but deeds muſt renew 
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For inſtance, lord Verulam makes the embaſſador deſire Henry, that he may annul the marriage of Maximilian, of which 


neither Charles nor Henry had yet any knowledge. 
+ Lord Bacon has it, —the ſuhjects of Burgundy—— 
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Bacon. 
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it: that as for the affair of Bretagne, he could 
not help thinking it ſtrange, that the King of 
France ſhould make him his inſtrument to ruin 
one of his beſt allies, and moreover pretend he 
was very much obliged to him for it; as for the 
ducheſs's marriage, he deſigned not to meddle 
with it, provided the King of France would pro- 
ceed by law and not by violence : that how- 
ever, what had paſſed in Bretagne, as well as in 
Flanders, made not ſuch deep impreſſion as to 
occaſion a refuſal to treat of peace, if all their 
other affairs might be debated at the ſame time : 
that as for the war againſt Naples, the King had 
but one thing to ſay, which was, as the King 
of France thought himſelf bound in honor to at- 
<« tempt recovering that kingdom, ſo for the ſame 
reaſon the King thought himſelf obliged to exert 
his utmoſt for the recovery of Guienne, Nor- 
mandy and the kingdom of France itſelf, which 
of right appertain to him.“ g 

Henry had eaſily diſcovered the deſign of this 
embaſſy, and that, by a general propoſal to live 
in peace with him, Charles had no other view than 
to ſound his intentions with reſpect to Bretagne. 
Wherefore, according to the maxim he had eſta- 
bliſhed, which was to terrify him, he threatened 
a war, not only for the ducheſs of Bretagne's 
Intereſt, but alſo for his own. Mean while, it 
is likely he ſpoiled his affairs by carrying the arti- 
fice too far, and. that Charles was ſenſible this an- 
ſwer was only bare words which would not be fol- 
lowed by deeds. It was not at all probable that, 
in the then ſituation of France, Henry, who tot- 
tered as it were 1n the throne of a realm ſwarming 
with male-contents, would renew a quarrel of that 
importance, and whereof he could not naturally ex- 
pect to ſee a happy iſſue, His reputation for be- 
ing one of the wiſeſt Princes of his time, made 
it incredible, that he would enter on ſuch an enter- 
priſe : wherefore Charles taking it for granted 
that he deſigned only to frighten him, ſtill pur- 
ſued his courſe with regard to Bretagne, and final- 
ly ſucceeded, as will appear under the inſuing year's 
occurrences. On the other hand, his embaſſadors, 
ſurpriſed at the chancellor's ſpeech, anſwered with 
warmth ; „That the King their ſovereign feared 
« not ſuch threats, and was able to maintain his 
« juſt rights againſt any perſon whomſoever*.” The 
chancellor calmly replied ; „* That the King ex- 
<« pected no other anſwer from them; but would 
<« forthwith ſend embaſſadors to the King of France, 
eto acquaint him more fully with his intentions.” 

Then he aſked them; Whether the King of 
ce France would agree to have the diſpoſal of the 
« ducheſs of Bretagne's marriage, with an 
<« exception, that he ſhould not marry her him- 
ſelf? +.” The embaſſadors anſwered ; That 
the King their maſter was ſo far from any 
thoughts of marrying the ducheſs of Bretagne, 
that he had given them no inſtructions upon that 
„ head.” 
During all theſe negociations, Ann was extreme- 
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He demands 
all France. 
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Motive of 
the demand. 


Charles diſ- 
covers it. 


His embaſſa- 
dors reply. 
Bacon. 


Queſtion put ** 
to the embaſ- 
ſadors. 


1 ly troubled to ſee no aid come either from Maxi- 
marriage. milian or the K ing of England. She had hitherto 


kept her marriage ſecret; but perceiving it could 
not be concealed any longer, and that it was not 
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King: for 'till after. this embaſſy, which arrived in Hew. VII. 
England the begining of the ſucceeding year, we An* 1490. 
find not among Rymer's collection of public acts, 
Maximilian's name joined with that of the ducheſs. | 

In February 1491 Henry ſent embaſſadors to Ax' 1491. 
France, anſwerably to his ingagement. Their com- Henrys 
miſſion was, to treat of all differences with King embaſſy to 
Charles, and in particular of a certain ſum due to Charles 
him from that Prince, as alſo of the affair between 9 
Charles and the ducheſs of Bretagne. Theſe in- p. 438. : 
ſtructions alone are a clear evidence, that Henry Bacon. 
deſigned not vigorouſly to puſh his pretenſions to 
the realm of France, or at leaſt to Guienne and 
Normandy : for, is it probable that he would, under 
the general word differences have compriſed his. 
claim to all France, or to two of the richieſt pro- 
vinces, and have ſpecified a debt of a hundred an 
twenty-five thouſand crowns, if the firſt had been 
the principal? It is therefore evident he ſtill pærſiſt- 
ed in his deſire to end the affair of Bretagne with- 
1 vo 8 fe the ſums he had advanced. 

ew days after; he appointed commiſſioners to 405, 

treat with the ate who came lait irom Bre- = wht + 
tagne. Probably, it was then that the ducheſs's parted to him. 
marriage with Maximilian was imparted to him. 
Perhaps he was told of it before, tho' he pretend- 
ed ignorance, becauſe it had not been notified to 
him in form. "ths 


Mean while Charles, having at length heard of Charles be» +- 
this marriage, which had been made a great ſecret, fieges the 
reſolved to uſe no more ceremony, but vigorouſly ducheſs in 
haſten the conqueſt of Bretagne. To appearance, he Rennes. 
plainly ſaw thro? all Henry's diſguiſes, and perhaps — 
thought the acquiſition of Bretagne well worth the 
hazarding a rupture with England. As for Maxi- 
milian, he did not much fear him, and had an in- 
lallible expedient to pacify the King of Aragon, by 
reſtoring Rouſſillon, inuch leſs important to the 
crown ot France than was Bretagne: wherefore, with-- 
out farther conſideration, he gave orders to invelt 
Rennes, capital of the duchy, where the ducheſs 
then was. During the ſiege, which lafted ſome 
months, Ann ſent into England John Bouteiller, baſſy from 
baron de Maupertuis, and Peter Cojalu, to ſollicit bon 46 
ſuccors from Henry. Soon after ſhe alſo ſent coun- Henry. 
teſs de la Val, marſhal de Rieux, and ſome others, May 23. 
to inform him of her ſituation, and demonitrate to Atl 
him, that Bretagne was on the point of falling into = * 
the hands of the French. This embaſſy furniſhed p. 444. 
Henry with a pretext to borrow money of his p. 44. 
lubjects, to inable him to make war upon France: July 7. 
and yet, tho' he ſeemed extraordinarily in haſte, | 
he gave no orders for levying troops, but was ex- 
tremely intent on collecting the loan 

Not long after, the league between Herty and League with 
Ferdinand was renewed. They agreed once more; Ferdinand 
that in May, or at fartheſt in Jnne the year inſuing; and Maxi- 
each ſhould enter France at the head of an army, Milian con- 
Maximilian promiſed alſo to do the like, and ſent Os 
an aid of two thouſand men to his ducheſs. But 14. i 
all this tended only to make a great noiſe, in order Hollingſh. 
to deter the King of France from his deſign of cbn- 
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436, 438. 


Another em- 


) 


break with France. 
| ployment in his Granada war; and if he leagued 


quering Bretagne. It was not the intention of ei- Motives of 
ther Henry, Ferdinand or Maximilian actually to theſe hren 
Ferdinand had then full im- Allies. : 


honorable to hide it from him whom ſhe deemed ! with Henry it was only, by the terror of the league, 


her principal protector, ſent a ſolemn embaſly into 
England, conſiſting of the Prince of Orange, count 
Dunois, and the chancellor. Their buſineſs was to 
deſire aid, and probably notify her marriage to the 
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to oblige the French King to reſtore him Rouſſillon, 
being very ready to deſiſt the moment he ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of that province. The drift of Maximi- 
lan, who had neither men nor money, was to 
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According to lord Verulam, their anſwer was, That they doubted not, but the King their ſovereign's ſword would be 


able to maintain his ſcepter, p. 601. 
+ If Henry had known Ann 
Princeſs's marriage. 
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had eſpouſed Maximilian, he would not have offered to leave to Charles the diſpoal of that 
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Hen. VII. ingage the Kings of England and Spain in a war 
AN” 1491. with France, and reap all the fruit by poſſeſſing 
both the ducheſs and duchy of Bretagne. Henry 
therefore not able any how to depend on ſuch allies, 
and perceiving Bretagne in a manner loſt, was un- 
willing to ingage alone in its defenſe : his ſole aim 
was to ſecure, by dread of the league, the pay- 
ment of what was his due from France and Bretag- 
ne. Mean while, Henry and Ferdinand, in order 
to attain their ends, were to feign a real intention to 
make war upon France. 

While theſe two monarchs were taking meaſures 
to accompliſh their deſigns, and the embaſſadors of 
Bretagne were waiting at- London to no effect, 
Charles purſued his attempt pn Rennes: but, find- 
ing the ſiege to be in a very indifferent poſture, 
and the ſeaſon well advanced, he ſought and found 
a readier and more effectual method than the ſword 
He gains her to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Bretagne. By his libe- 
council. ralities he gained all the young ducheſs's counſellors, 
Hall. who undertook perſuading her to break off her mar- 

riage with Maximilian, and to accept himſelf for 

her conſort. Perhaps he had formed that project 

before: however, he firſt diſcovered it during the 

ſiege of Rennes. When he was ſecure of the Bre- 

ton grandees concurrence, he cauſed that young 

Princeſs, then ſcarce fifteen years of age, to be ſo 
importuned that ſhe had not a moment's repoſe. 

She refaſes to She at firſt couragiouſly withſtood all their ſollici- 
comply. tations, urging, *+ That ſhe could not falſify her 
% faith to a Prince whom ſhe had voluntarily eſ- 

& pouſed.”. But it was repreſented to her; That 

0 imilian had forſaken her firſt: that, inſtead 

of coming in perſon to defend her, or at leaſt, of 

<« ſending aids proportionable to her neceſſity, he had 

s Joitered unconcerned in Germany, as if what paſ- 

« ſedin Bretagne was none of his buſineſs : that, in 

ce the preſent — of affairs, there was no poſſi- 

<« bility of preventing Bretagne from becoming a 

% province of France, and then Maximilian would 

regard her ſtill leſs when he ſaw her diſpoſſeſſed 

< of her dominions : nay, perhaps ſhe would have 

<« the confuſion to ſee that he himſelf would cancel 
& his marriage, and ſo loſe at once both huſband 
« and inheritance, and reduce her ſubjects to a 
wretched abject bondage: that, in eſpouſing the 
King of France, ſhe might, by a treaty, ſecure 
the —— and liberties of Bretagne; where- 
as, by an obſtinate and fruitleſs reſiſtance, ſhe 
would ruin her people, without reaping any ad- 
vantage to her ſelf : that the King of France 
was more proper for one of her years : finally, 
that the glorious titles of Queen of the Romans 
and Empreſs ought not to tempt her, ſince that 
of Queen of France, with a real kingdom, was 
«© not of leſs value.” Mean while, as the ducheſs 

reſiſted, Charles thought of another expedient to 

Charles im- conquer her reſolution. He went himſelf and took 
ploys the the duke of Orleans out of the tower of Bruges, 
duke of Or- where he was confined after the battle of St. Aubin, 
leans 3 and told him; „That, knowing how great con- 
* fidence. the young ducheſs of Bretagne placed in 

* him, he required him, in return for his freedom, 

« to, perſuade her to comply with his deſires.“ 

who prevails The duke of Orleans, who was tired of his im- 
on the ducheſs Priſonment, willingly accepted the office, and repair- 
and the mar- ing to Rennes did at length ſucceed in determining 


Charles VIII 
demands Ann 
in marriage 
Argentre. 


P. Daniel. 
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. ty con- the ducheſs to the marriage, which was accordingly 
— concluded December the ſixteenth, 1491. 
K While this affair was in hand, Charles amuſed the 


Engliſn embaſſadors, being unwilling to came to 
any agreement, or indeed even to treat with them 


— 


"till he ſaw the ſucceſs of his negociation with Ann. Hey 
At length the embaſſadors, hearing the match was Ay? - 
on the point of concluſion, withdrew without taking 
leave. Thus Henry ſaw, not without confuſion, that he The Engſiſh 
had loſt the fruit of his avaricious policy, not only embaſſadors 
as he had not ſaved Bretagne, but chiefly as the re- > 
imburſement of the ſums he had advanced was be- 
come more precarious than ever, Nevertheleſs, he 
had ſtill remaining one ſubterfuge, which he knew 
how to improve, and which brought him off, if 
not with honor at leaſt with a pecuniary advantage, 
which had been his continual drift. Happily for him, 
Charles was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with his deſign of 
conquering the kingdom of Naples. As a rupture 
with England would have laid invincible obſtacles 
in his way, he thought it ſhould by all means be 
avoided. Henry being, on his part, very ſenſible 
that, in the preſent juncture, Charles would not ſcru- 
ple purchaſing a peace, feigned a high reſentment of 
this new affront, and a firm reſolution of being re- 
venged at any rate. The moment his embaſſadors Henry pre. 
made their report, he iſſued out orders to levy for- pares for war. 
ces, and prepare tranſports ; intimating, that he was - | 
upon commencing the moſt dreadful war that had bay 6 yp 4 
ever been between England and France *. He made — —— 
ſhew of preparing to tread the ſteps of Edward III Hall. 
and Henry V, and of being reſolved not to ſtop Hollingh. 
before he had wreſted the Gallic ſcepter from the 
houſe of Valois. We ſhall ſoon ſee the reſult of all 
this ardor. th 6 

The King of the Romans, on hearing that s;; 
Charles had thus 'injurkcaſly robbed him of his nenen ug 
wife, was moſt exceſſively inraged. He thereat - loftily. 
ened, like Henry, to carry fire and ſword into the Hall. 
heart of France in revenge of ſuch a mortal affront, 71, 
On the other hand, the archduke Philip demanded mB0 
his ſiſter Margaret, who was at Paris, and affianc- 
ed to King Charles : but the French court did not 
think proper to ſend back that Princels ; as fearing 
neither father nor ſon. Their whole attention was 
imployed in laying the ſtorm wherewith they were 
menaced from England and Spain, and which ap- 
peared much more violent than it really was. But, 
before I relate the effects of this quarrel, it will be 
requiſite ſuccinctly to touch upon the Scotiſh affairs. 

Since James IV's acceſſion to the Scotiſh throne, g gairs of 
he had found it extremely difficult to maintain him- Scotland. 
ſelt thereon. The combuſtions, which immediate- Buchanan. 
ly followed his coming to the crown, {till continu- 
ed thro? the intrigues of the King of England, who 
took care to foment them. He, from time to 
time, furniſhed the Scotiſh male-contents with ſome 
trifling ſuccors, which inabled them to ſupport them- 
ſelves, but not to make any great progreſs againſt 
their ſovereign. It is a policy very much in vogue 
with the generality of Princes, to cheriſh the 
diſturbances of their neighbors, in a belief of its 
being a moſt effectual method to ſecure their own 
tranquillity, tho' ſome indeed may be met with who 
would icruple to uſe ſuch means: but Henry was 
not of this number. He even ſeems to have been Two Scots 
leſs ſcrupulous than many others, ſince we find, in bargain to 
Rymer's collection of public acts, that lord Both- deliver up the 
wel and fir Thomas Tod, both Scots, had ingaged Ning to Hen. 
to deliver into his hands the perſons of the King of Nm. req 
Scotland, and the duke of Roſs his brother, which Vyl. XII. 
could not be done without notorious treachery, It p. 440. 
even appears by the Record, that he had lent the 
earl of an and ſir Thomas Tod, 266 l. 13 8. 
4 d. ſterling, to inable them to execute this deſign, 


VII. 
1491. 


and that Tod left his ſon in hoſtage for ſecurity. 
This act bears date April the feventeenth, 1491. 
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* To ſerve him in this war he, by indenture, retained ſeveral perſons, who had the following allowance. For every man 
at arms, garniſhed with his cuſtrell [i. e. ſervants] and page, eighteen pence a day: for every half lance, nine pence a day: 
and for every archer, either on foot or horſe-back, ſix- pence a day. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XII. p. 477---480. 
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Lex. VII. This project not ſucceeding, Henry, who was pre- 
Ax? 1491. paring for the war with France, would be firſt ſe- 
A cured from the diverſions the Scots might make ir 
Ineffectul England during his abſenſe. James, for his part, 
truce between ꝗ ſired nothing more than to deprive ſuch of his 
England and n O, 3 % 
ccotland. ubjects as were in arms againſt him of the protect 
| on conſtantly given them by thg King of England. 
Ibid. p. 465. Wherefore the two Kings ſending their embaſſadors 
to Caldſtrean upon Tweed, a treaty of truce was 
concluded, from the twenty-firſt of December, to 
the ſame month and day in 1496. By this treaty, 
the city of Berwick, with its territory, was to ſtand 
neuter, and the lordſhip of Lorn in Scotland, with 
the little iſland of Lundey belonging to England, 
p. 470. were excepted out of the truce : Henry ratified the 
treaty January the ninth, 1492. but the King 
of Scotland, whether bribed by France, or from 
ſome other motive, abſolutely refuſed to confirm it. 
Another He agreed however to a much ſhorter truce; from 
truce. the twentieth of February 1492, to the twentieth 

p. 473: of the inſuing November. 
Aw' 1492. France ſeemed to be menaced with a furious war 
France threat- from every quarter. Maximilian preſſed it to the 
ened on all utmoſt extent of his power, reckoning that his ſon 
ſides. Philip, then twenty years old, would make a pow- 
erful diverſion in Flanders, while the allies acted in 
other places. Henry was openly preparing for war, 
with great noiſe and boaſtings. In fine, Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, who had lately put a glorious period 
to their war with the Moors, by taking Granada, 
publicly threatened to invade France: Charles 
therefore would have been in great danger, had this 
powerful league been in reality what it was in appea- 
rance. After taking poſſeſſion of Bretagne, he 
thought of executing his grand project concerning 
the conqueſt of Naples: but he muſt firſt diſpel the 
ſtorm which was gathering in Spain, England and 
France. While he was wholly imployed in this | 
affair, Henry was no leſs intent on his own con- 

cerns. 

Henry ac- Early in this year 1492, he aſſembled a par- 
quaints the Jjament, and communicated to both houſes his in- 
8 de. tention of carrying war into France, not with a 
ſign to war deſign to ask their . advice, as in the caſe of Bre- 
upon France. tagne, but to acquaint them with his reſolution to 
Hall. exert his utmoſt efforts to recover the Gallic realm, 
—_ which he termed, the inheritance of his progenitors. 
—_ The more to inflame them, he ſet before their 
eyes the glorious battles of Crecy, Poictiers and 
Azincourt, where the Engliſh alone, with a ſmall 
number of troops, vanquiſhed the ſtrongeſt ar- 
mies of France. He would thereby inſinpate, that 
he was no leſs a warrior than Edward III, the 
Prince of Wales his ſon, and Henry V. In de- 
manding an aid of money proportionable to the 
greatneſs of his enterpriſe, he exhorted the com- 
mons to ſpare the purſes of the poor, and bur- 
den only the rich, not at all queſtioning, if what 
he required would be granted. Certainly great 


fault 1 have been found with his management 


of the former ſubſidy. It was granted for the de- 
fenſe of Bretagne, and yet the duchy was loſt with- 
out his moving even a finger in order to prevent it. 
Henry's pri- But the conqueſt of the Kingdom of France was a 
vate aim. 
The truth is, Henry was not in the leaſt diſpoſed 
to imbark in ſo hazadous a project. He was ſenſi- 
ble that while France, was ſo well united within it ſelf, 


two allies, the one had will but not power, and Hen. VII. 


very proper decoy to draw in the parliament. 


the other had power but no will; Ferdinand's aim Ax' 1492. 
being by ſhew of war to attain a peace which w# 
might procure him the reſtitution. of Rouſſillon: 
beſide, as he had but newly ended his war with 

the Moors, he was not in condition to begin ano- 
ther with France. However, Henry expreſſed to 

his parliament and council an ardent deſire to render 

his name famous by the conqueſt of France, or at 
leaſt of Normandy and Guienne. Herein he had 

a view to his gr two ways, upon his ſubjects for 
ſubſidies for the war, and upon his enemies for a 
peace which would ſecure him the payment of 
what was due to him. He eaſily foreſaw, that the 
defection of the King of the Romans and of Fer- 
dinand would afford him a plauſible excuſe to deſiſt 
from a war he was undertaking with, ſo much 
noiſe. The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the bi- Ibid. 
ſhop of Exeter were the only perſons who were 
privy to his real intentions : ſhortly after, the lat- 

ter was removed to the ſee of Bath and Wells. 

The parliament took fire, as the King expected, The parlia- 
and granted him a very conſiderable 5 which, n e 
purſuant to his deſire, was to be levied on the —_ * 
rich, under denomination of a benevolence *. Bacon. 
This ſort of tax was introduced by Edward IV, | 
and raiſed without conſent of parliament. Richard 
III, to ingratiate himſelf with the people, aboliſh- 


ed it,. but this parliament revived it +, and gave it 
the ſeal. of their authority F. 


Not long after, Henry, received embaſſadors Embaſly from 
from King Charles, with propoſals which were France. 
not publiſhed, Th —4 

t publiſhed. ere was reaſon to believe no- Rym. Fed. 
thing was concluded in their conferences with the Vo 


. 1. XII. p. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop Fox, ſince 470. 4 


the warlike preparations were till ſeen to continue. 
However, very likely, theſe embaſſadors laid the 


firſt foundations of the peace, which was conclud- 
ed before this year's expiration. 


In Jane || the 14550 was delivered of a Prince, Birth f 
who ſucceeded the King his father by the name 'of Prince Henry 
Henry VIII. 

The preparations which were making in England Succors ent 
were very ſeaſonable for the archduke Philip. Since to the arch- 
the laſt year, the Gantois had revolted once more, _ 


and ſet at their head Philip de Cleves, a great Bacon 

ſtickler for France. Some troubles in Holland pre- Hollingſn. 

venting the archduke from indeavoring to ſuppreſs | 

this revolt, it was the middle of this year. before 

he marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and beſieged 

him in Sluis. He would have found it difficult to 

reduce that place, had not Henry aſſiſted him 

with twelve thips, and two thouſand. five hundred 

men. With this aid he was inabled to compel the 

rebels to ſue for peace and deliver Sluis into his 

hands. e 
As Henry had no intention to puſh vigorouſly the The warlike 

war with France, he haſtened not his preparations, preparations 

being glad to begin the campain late, in order to e but 

end it the ſooner. Mean while, he fent embaſſa- flowly, 

dors to France, to make appear that he was willing Cy ” 

to try fair means before he proceeded to arms: but Jan. 13. 

it is more than barely probable that this embaſſy p. 481. 

hover fent only to agree with King Charles on the 

terms of pacification. Beſide, another affair very 

requiſite to falve the honor of King Henry, who, 

after making ſo much noiſe, was not willing to deſiſt 


without a ſeeming neceſſity. To that end he muſt act 


Bacon. its conqueſt would be too difficult a task. Of his | 


in concert with the King of France. At the fame 


* The citizens of London paid 96821. 17 8. 4d. Stow, p. 


+ Hall makes a pertinent remark upon this occaſion; namely, by t | 
the utility of a Prince, and brought to a r by matter of record, may be turned to the great 


rulers in authority will ſo judge and determine it. fol. 22. 


474. 3 Ne avhe corals” 
his any one may perceive, that what is once practiſed for 
prejudice of the people, if 


$ Biſhop Morton the chancellor is ſaid to make uſe of this dilemma, in his inſtruktions to the commiſſioners, which ſome call 
his Fork, others his Crutch. That if they met with any who were ſparing, they ſhould tell them, That they muſt needs 


« have, becauſe they laid up; and if they were ſpenders, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was 


Bacon, p. 602. 


| The 22d, at Greenwich. Stow, p. 474. Sandford ſays, it was the 28th, p. 479. 


viſible in their manner of living” 


time 


„ 


* 
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Hew. VII. time, Henry ſent embaſſadors to the King of the 
An* 1492. Romans, and to Ferdinand, to ſummon them to 
◻= take he field and enter France, according to their 
Henry calls treaty: but he Knew they had neither power nor 
lg uo will to perforra their ingagements. Maximilian 
gfe to in- had no army, and Ferdinand was then in treaty 
vade France. with Charles for the reſtitution of Rouſſillon: and 
Hal!. yet Henry, pretending ignorance of all theſe matters, 
Bacon. . ſeemed to have great dependence on them. In the 
. begining of Auguſt, he iſſued out orders for the 
new levies. levying a great number of forces, and on the 
Rym. Faxd. twenty-ſecond of the ſame month appointed com- 
Vol. XII. miffioners to confer at Caldftream with thoſe of 
7 W Scotland. All this afforded him pretexts to delay 
| — d Calais, his expedition. At lergth, tho not till the 
487, 489. fecond of October, he came to Dover 1n order to 
zACOn. imbark, having conſtituted by patent his eldeſt fon 
Stow, Arthur, Prince of Wales, guardian of the realm. 
Hollingth. Such of the courtiers as were ignorant of his deſigns, 
could not forbear telling him, it was very late to 
begin a campain. But he anſwered ; “ That he 
e 1.tended not to make a ſummer's buſineſs of the 
„ war, and therefore it did not ſignify when it 
began: that he had Calais at his back, where 
che might winter, ia order to be ready to open 
Bacon. ee the campain early next ſpring.” He arrived the 
ſame day at Calais, where his whole army being 
aſſembled, amounted to tweaty-five thouſand foot, 

and ſixteen hundred horſe. 
He receives Before he imbarked, Henry received a letter 
advices which from marſhal Deſquerdes, offering a negociation of 
N 2 peace in England * : but he judged it proper, in 
yn ace. order to ſalve appearances, to treat in France itſelf. 
Hall. ret” He was ſcarce landed at Calais, when the embaſſa- 
Bacon. dors ſent to the King of the Romans arrived, and 
Rym. Fœd. told him, that Maximilian was wholly unprepared 
Vol. XII. p. to enter Frarce as he had promiſed. This intel- 
ligence was inſtantly publiſhed throughout the army. 
Some days after, he received, from his embaſſadors 
in Spain, letters which were likewiſe made public, 
importing; that Ferdinand had concluded a peace 
with the King of France, on promiſe of his reſtoring 
Rouſſillon, without demanding the three hundred 
thouſand crowns lent by Lewis XI on that province. 
Henry knew all this before, but had ſo ordered 
that theſe advices came together after his arrival in 
France, that it might appear, he was forced to the 
He appoints, Peace which he deſigned to conclude. On theſe 
commiſſioners aqvices, whereat he feigned to be ſurpriſed, he 
ee agreed, that Richard Fox biſhop of Bath and 
49% 490. Wells, and lord d'Aubeney governor of Calais, 
| ſhould enter into conference at Eſtaples with marſhal 
Deſquerdes. He marched however, on the fifteenth 
| of October, to beſiege Boulogne, and in four days 
Remarks on Appeared before the place. It muſt be remarked, 
Henry's con- That King Charles was then at Tours, and tho' the 
duct. warlike preparations in England had made great noiſe, 
| there was no army in Picardy to oppoſe the invaſion 
of the Engliſh ; at leaſt hiſtory thereof makes no 
mention. This is a clear evidence, that all Henry's 
proceedings were concerted with the French King, 
+ who: was. not ſo unprovided with troops but he 
could have ſent an army ſufficient to ſtop his pro- 
greſs: wherefore this pretended ſiege of Boulogne 
was only an artifice to diſcourage the Engliſh, that, 
by conſidering the difficulties of a ſiege at ſuch a 
ſeaſon, they might be the leſs ſurpriſed at a pacifica- 
tion. At the end of eight days, Henry received at 
the camp before Boulogne the articles of peace 
agreed by the commiſſioners of both parties, with 
the approbation of the two Kings; the ſubſtance 

whereof was as follows: 

I. That the King of France ſhould diſcharge the 
debt contracted by his Queen for the defenſe of Bre- 


— 


| tagne, which debt, according to the Engliſh em- Hex. VII. 


baſſadors account, amounted to ſix hundred and An* 1492 
twenty thouſand crowns of gold, French money 
which is one hundred and twenty-four thouſand Articles a. 
pounds ſterling. | greed on by 

II. That the King of France ſhould pay the 3 1 
King of England all arrears of the yearly penſion of two Kings. 
fifty thouſand crowns paid by Lewis XI to Ed- | 
ward IV, amounting in all to one hundred twenty- | 
five thouſand crowns, which is twenty-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

ITI. That the King of France ſhould pay theſe 
two debts at ſeveral times, namely, fifty thouſand 
livres every year, every livre at twenty ſcutz, or 
ſols, and to be paid halt-yearly, till the whole 
was diſcharged. 

IV. Whereas, in the obligation given by the 
ducheſs of 2 to the King of England, there 
was no ſum ſpecified, the ſaid King ſhould 
be obliged to make proof of his debt before com- 
miſſioners of Bretagne or France, to de ſent to 
England for that purpoſe. 

V. That the two Kings ſhould name ſuch of 
their allies as they deſigned to include in the peace, 
who ſhould be obliged within four months to de- 
clare whether they would be included or not. 

VI. Thar, in caſe the King of the Romans and 
the archduke Philip his fon deſired to be included 
in the treaty, and if afterwards the King of France 
ſhould, in any manner whatever, invade their 
country, it ſhould be lawful for the King of Eng- 
land to aſſiſt them: but if, on the contrary, they 
ſhould attack the King of France, the King of 
England ſhould give no aſſiſtance. 

VII. That in caſe the two Kings approved of 
theſe articles, they ſhould give each other hoſtages 
till the treaty was drawn and ſigned in form. 

As theſe articles exactly correſponded with Hen- Henryaſksthe 
ry's intentions from the begining of the war of opinion of his 
Bretagne, there is no queſtion that they were framed principal offi 
by himſelf or his own embaſſadors. Nevertheleſs, Cr, 
he would have them paſs for propoſals from the 
French King, and feigned himſelf dubious,whether 
he ſhould accept or reject them. For that purpoſe, 
he called a council of all the lords and general 
officers, and ſent them the'articles, with his orders 
to give him their real opinion. As probably this (ho adviſe 
council was managed by ſome perſon of great credit, him to peace. 
who was in the King's ſecret, all preſent unanimouſly 
agreed, that he ought ro accept the terms. The 
gave their reaſons in a long memorial under all their 
hands, which in ſhort, omiting the exaggerations, 
were as follow : 

I. The firſt reaſon was deduced from the length Their reaſons 
of the nights; the coldneſs of the weather; the want for ſo doing. 
of proviſions, as they were to come by ſea ; the 
fear of diſtempers; with ſuch like. 

II. The ſecond reaſon was founded on the con- 
ſideration of the ſum offered, far exceeding any ever 
hy paid by France to the King's predeceſſors ; and 

ikewiſe on apprehenſion of the murmurings the 
refuſal of a peace might occaſion in England and in 
the army. | | 

III. They alledged as a third reaſon, the great 
advantages which would accrue by a peace to the 
King of the Romans and the archduke : the benefit 
they had already received in the reſtitution of Sluis: 
and laſtly, the fruits which the Engliſh merchants 
would reap, ſince a peace would ſecure their com- 
merce with Flanders, 

IV. They faid, the King had honorably main- 
tained his word with his allies, notwithſtanding the 
inſtances of his council, who ſollicited him to defer 
his expedition to a more convenient ſeaſon, and 


— — 


Lord Bacon obſerves, that for this reaſon he hovered ſo much the longer near the ſea-fide. p. 604. 
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HN. VII. *till his allies ſhould be ready: that he had led his 
Ax' 1492. army into France, put himſelf in condition to in- 
c counter alone all the enemy's forces, and expoſed his 


Remarks on 
theſe reaſons. 


Treaty con- 
cluded at 
Eſtaples. 
Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XII. p. 
497. 

Hall 
Bacon. 


Hollingſh. 


perſon to the greateſt dangers, at a time when his 
allies diſappointed him. That therefore, if the 


war was not continued, he might very juſtly caſt 


the blame on them. 3 

V. That the King was far from being in the 
ſame ſituation with Edward IV, when he led an 
army into France: that Edward was joined by the 
duke of Burgundy with all his forces, and by ſeve- 
ral French lords who were in his intereſt: that he 
was in poſſeſſion of all the towns as far as the Somme, 
and began the war in the midſt of ſummer: that, 
on the contrary, the King was not aſſiſted with 
any foreign troops: that, when he marched out of 
the gates of Calais, he entered the enemy's coun- 
try, and was advanced to Boulogne: that he had 
razed ſeveral places, as Ardres and Montroy; and 
had ſtood four and twenty days ready for battle, de- 
fying the armies of France. | 

VI. That, very probably, the people of Eng: 
land would thank the King for a peace which would 
put an end to taxes and exactions, and reſtore the 
public tranquillity. | . 

VII. They again ſubjoined, that reſtoring the 
archduke to his dominions would redound to the 
King's honor and the natior's advantage, by reaſon 
of their trade with his ſubjects. 1 

VIII. They ſaid that, before the ſiege of Bou- 
logne, it was thought to be a weak place and eaſy 
to be taken; but, on the contrary, it was found 


to be well fortified, ſtrongly gariſoned, and plen- 


tifully ſtored with artillery and proviſions : that 
therefore, in all appearance, if the King continued 
the ſiege, he would be forced to raiſe it with diſ- 
grace, whereas, by making a peace, he could re- 
tire with honor, 5 

IX. Their laſt reaſon was, that it was impracti- 
cable to continue war during winter, without ut- 
terly deſtroying the army, which would extremely 
afflict the whole kingdom. | 8 


If theſe reaſons are ever ſo little conſidered, they 
will be found to be all falſe and illuſive, except the 
money article, which ſolely was real. Without 
weighing them too particularly, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that, of all the inconveniencies alledged by 
the officers, there was not one but what the King 
might have foreſeen, and actually did foreſee. He 
could blame himſelf only for begining the campain 
ſo late. All in the fifth article, concerning Ed- 
ward IV, is manifeſtly falſe. As for the murmurs 
of the people, which were pretended to be feared 
in caſe the King rejected the peace, it was much 
more probable, on the contrary, that the nation 
would murmur to ſee the money given for a war 
with France imployed in making a diſhonorable 
peace, advantageous to the King alone. In ſhort, 
nothing more clearly evidences how fully. Henry 
was convinced of the ſmall advantage would ac- 
crue to England from this peace, than the precau- 
tion he cook to get it approved by the officers of 
his army. | 

Henry feigning to be determined by theſe reaſons 
to accept the peace, the treaty was drawn up in 
form, and ſigned at Eſtaples, the third of Novem- 
ber. Charles ratified it the ſixth of the ſame month. 
He was then at Tours, unconcerned at the ſeeming- 


ly menaced invaſion, tho” an Engliſh army in France H xx. VII. 
had ever cauſed exceſſive uneaſineſs to his predeceſ- Ax' 1492. 
fors. What was peculiar to this treaty, w:s that, — 
tho* it was termed a treaty of peace, it was how- 
ever to > wh with the lives of the two Kings : but 
the ſucceſſor of him who died firſt, was to ratify it 
within a year after his acceſſion to the crown. I 
imagine this was an expedient deviſed to excuſe the 
ſilence concerning the kingdom of France, or at 
leaſt Guienne and Normandy, of which there was 
no mention, notwithſtanding the war was proclaimed 
ſolely on that occaſion. Mean while, this treaty, Rym. Fad. 
which properly concerned only the payment of two Vol. XII. p. 
debts, was to be approved and confirmed by the 59% 513. 
ſtates of France, and the parliament of England. 
This ſhews it was not conſidered as a bare truce, 
and in effect it was ſtiled a treaty of peace. But 
on the other hand, it is not eaſy to conceive how 
a treaty, wherein the main difference was not 
ſettled, and which was to be in force but *till the 
death of the two Kings, could be deemed a treaty 
of peace. Can any thing more reſemble a truce? 
However this be, Henry took great care to ſee that Ibid. p. 506, 
the King of France ratified every particular article 508. 599, 
of the treaty, and eſpecially thoſe concerning the 5 813, 
money-payments. Charles was likewiſe, on his 50 Kc. 
part, very punctual in paying the fifty thouſand n 
ivres annually “, as was alſo Lewis XII his ſuc- 
ceſſor. | | 
Thus terminated the Breton war, which had laſt- Reflections on 
ed ſince the year 1487. I fay the Breton war, be- the affair of 
cauſe that I have been mentioning was only a con- Bretagne. 
ſequence thereof. Henry reaped the intended ad- 
vantage, that is to ſay, large ſums of money which 
were not imployed in the public's ſervice. In the 
firſt place, he obtained of the parliament a tenth of 
all the perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, whereof he 
expended no more than was neceſſary for levying 
and maintaining ſix thouſand men for eight months: 
but this expenſe was only advanced, the money be- 
ing repaid him with intereſt. We have ſeen that 
he mounted his charges to fix hundred and twen 
thouſand gold crowns ;. a prodigious ſum in thoſe 
days, when money was. much ſcarcer than at pre- 
ſent T. In the next place, he borrowed money 
throughout the whole Kingdom, which probably 
was never reimburſed F. There was likewiſe grant- 
ed him a ſubſidy under the name of benevolence, 
which amounted to a very great ſum, much be- 
yond what was neceſſary: for the maintenance of his 
army, the two or three months it was on foot. 
Laſtly, he received a hundred and twenty five 
thouſand crowns for the arrears of the penſion due 
to Edward IV. But, on the other hand, he juffer- 
ed Bretagne to be loſt, to his country's irreparable 
damage, ſince England's:alliance with the duke of 
Bretagne afforded the Engliſh over France ſuch an 
advantage, as they, could never after recover. 
Moreover, his being reimburſed the ſums he ad- 
vanced for Bretagne is to. be aſcribed rather to his 
700d fortune than policy: he was ſolely indebted 
2 it to the King of France's deſign upon the king- 
dom of Naples, which induced him to purchaſe a 
peace with England; otherwiſe, Henry would have 
found it very difficult to recover his money, and 
who knows what might have happened, had he 
been forced to obtain it by dint of ſword? But 


much more conſiderable : in lieu of the fifty thou- 


the advantages Charles reaped by this peace were 


5 g 
5. 1 1 1 1 


* > 


* And 25 aſſigned. great penſions to all the King's principal counſellors. Bacon, 5. note erm | 
+ We — gueſs 4 far 2 ſhilling went in thoſe days, when a good while after, in King Edward VT's reign, a large houſe, 

| eſtminſter, was let, to no 
thirty ſhillings a year. See J. S. Life of Thomas Smith, p. 226. 


within the precincts of the. court, in Channon- row. 
houſhold, 


M. Rapin ſeems to have forgot what he advanced in p. 758, viz. 
from the city. Perhaps, indeed, he was only ſo with the Londoners. 


M053 VOL L 


* 
Bacon, p. 60 


leſs perſon' than the comptroller of the King's. 
that he was very punctual in repaying what he borrowed 
9 R ſand 
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Hen. VII. ſand livres penſion paid for a few years, and which 
AN? 1492. he received with intereſt from Bretagne, he annexed, 
= that duchy to the crown of France, and deprived 
Ys e = Engliſh. of the moſt conſiderable of all their 
allies. 8 | 
I have been ſomewhat prolix on the circumſtan- 
ces of this affair, by reaſon they perfectly diſcover 
the genius and character of Henry VII. This mo- 
rc. x ever greedy of money, having always his 
Intereſt in view, found means to make advantage 
whether of war or peace, and concert all things to 
his profit. He it was who, by his policy wholly 
bent to his own private intereſt, gave the turn we 
| | have ſeen to the affairs of Bretagne. 
Truce © with - The fame day the peace of Eſtaples was ſigned, 
Scotland. the embaſſadors of England and Scotland con- 


p. 495- dluded, at Caldſtream, a truce from the third of 
November this year, to the thirtieth of April 1494. 
Henry returns Henry, having concluded a peace with France 


to England. according to his own ſcheme, ſet out for London, 
Bacon. where he arrived the ſeventeenth of December. 

On the fifth of November the archduke's forces 
ſurpriſed Arras, which had been fifteen years in the 
hands of the French. Philip refuſing to be included 

in the peace of Eſtaples, the war continued in Flan- 
deers 'till the year following. | 

Columbus's In Ayguſt this year 1492, Chriſtopher Colonna 

voyage. (vulgarly called Columbus) failed in queſt of the 
new world *. 1 

Ax' 1493. Henry imagined he might for the future hope for 

60 20014498 & e reign. He perceived not among his 

ſubjects any appearance of revolt. Not a Prince 

or Princeſs of the houſe of York was in condition 

to give him diſturbance. He held the earl of War- 

wick priſoner in the tower. Edward IV's daughters 

were in his power, and there was no lord of the 

York party of ſufficient credit to raiſe commotions 

in the kingdom. On the other hand, he was 1n 


„ 


peace or truce with his ncighbork and, in the ſeven 
years and a half he had been on the throne, had 
by his ceconomy heaped up. ſuch large ſums of 
money as none of his predeceſſors had ever been 
poſſeſſed of at once. Nevertheleſs this ſtate of 
proſperity ſufficed not to mtimidate his .enemies. 
The ducheſs While he was wholly, imployed in the-matters which 
2 I have been particulariſing, the ducheſs dowager of 
vue work for Burgundy Was laboring to raiſe him troubles at 
Henry. ome, ſo much the more dangerous as they were 
Hall. not ſuſpe&ted. This Princefs was not ignorant how 
Bacon. well diſpoſed the Engliſh and Iriſh were to the 
houſe of Vork; and on their affection ſhe chiefly 
grounded her hope of dethroning Henry. Tho! 
Lambert SimneVs affair had miſcarried, ſhe aſcribed 
not the ill ſucceſs ſo much to the project itſelf, as 
to the managers: beſide, Henry was expoſed to 
the hazard of a battle which he might have loſt, 
and it was not impoſſible but he might have been 
worſted on another occaſion, if he were again in 
like circumſtances. Thus ſhe deſpaired not of 
wreſting the crown from the houſe of Lancanſter, 
or rather of Tudor, which once effected, ſhe con- 
cluded it would not be a matter of much difficulty 


Affairs of 
Flanders. 


to reſtore the houſe of Vork. | 
She ſets up Since 'SimnePs misfortune, ſhe had never ceaſed, 
one Perkin either : | 
Warbeck to that Richard duke of York, ſecond ſon of Edward 
perlonate the IV, had eſcaped the cruelty of his uncle Richard III, 
Hall and was ſtil alive. This ſhe did to prepare people 
Bacon. to receive a ſecond fantaſm, who was to perfonate 
Hollingm. the yeubg Prince her nephew, as Lambert Simmel 
Stw. had perſahated the carl of Warwick. To this end, 


„ 


| ſhe looked out carefully for young lads of the duke Hex. VII. 


of York's age, fit for her purpoſe. At length ſhe Ax' 1 49 
met with one in whom ſhe fancied to ſee all the 8 
qualities requiſite to repreſent that Prince. His Hiſtory of 
name was Perkin Warbeck, ſon of a Jewiſh convert Perkin. 
of N who had reſided a long while at — 
London. Edward IV, having occaſion of being 
acquainted with and receiving certain ſervices from 
this Jew, vouchſafed to honor him ſo far as to 
ſtand godfather to a ſon of his, and gave him the 
name of Peter, whence was formed the diminutive 
Peterkin, or Perkin. Some years after, young 
Perkin's father , being returned into Flanders, 
placed his ſaid ſon with one of his relations at 
Antwerp, with whom he continued ſome time. 
The boy was ſo beautiful, and indowed with quali- 
ties ſo far above his birth, that many ſuſpected 
Edward IV to be his father: and indeed it was 
ſomewhat extraordinary that Edward ſhould ſtand 
godfather to one of ſuch mean parentage. How- 
ſoever this was, Perkin, leaving Antwerp, lived in 
ſeveral towns of Flanders, and ſhifted habitation fo 
often that when Henry afterwards would have 
traced him, in order to know the whole ſtory of 
his life, he found it very difficult. As Perkin ge- 
nerally converſed with the Engliſh ſettled in the 
Netherlands, he was ſo perfect in the Engliſh 
tongue that he might eaſily be miſtaken for one of 
that nation, eſpecially as he had paſſed much of his 
childhood at London. | 

This youth being mentioned to the ducheſs of The ducheſs 
Burgundy, ſhe had him privately brought to her inſtructs him, 
palace, and, finding him fit for her deſign, took Hall. 
care to inſtruct him with reſpect to the perſon he — 
was to repreſent. Hence we, may gueſs Perkin 
muſt have been a youth of great wit and compre- 
henſion to enter into the ducheſs's deſigns, other- 
wiſe it would have been fruitleſs to give him in- 
ſtructions. However it was, ſhe ſo often deſcribed 
Edward IV, his Queen, Prince Edward their eldeſt 
ſon, and the Princefles their daughters, that after 
ſeveral repetitions of her leſſon he could talk very 
pertinently of the King his pretended father's 
court, at leaſt as far as the duke of Vork could 
be ſuppoſed to know. The natural manner he had 
learned of relating circumſtances fit for a child's 
memory, and certain particulars of Edward's court, 
made the ducheſs believe he could not fail gaining 
credit when he appeared in the world, Above all, 
ſhe took care to make him perfect in what he was 
to frame, while in ſanctuary with the Queen, and 
when taken thence by the intrigues of Richard III, 
and eſpecially in the manner of his eſcaping the 
hands. of the executioners, who were ordered to 
murder him. Theſe were particulars ſo much the 
eaſier to be counterfeited, as there were but few 
people who could contradict them. Moreover, ſhe 
taught him to aſſume the air and deportment of a 
Prince ue educated. She found the youth ſo 
apt a ſcholar, that herſelf was thereat not a little 
urpriſed, In a ſhort time, Perkin fo habituated 


| himſelf to talk and act like a Prince, that he might 


well be taken for one born ſuch, and brought up in 
es ,a royal palace. 
by herſelf or emiffaries, ſpreading a report, | 


The preciſe time when the ducheſs of Burgundy 
took Perkin home to. inſtru him is not certainly 
known: but very likely it was not long after the 


| battle of Stoke, whereat the earl of Lincoln and 


Lambert Simnel were vanquiſhed. However that 
be, the affair of Bretagne cauſing that Princeſs to 


think Henry would ſoon break with France, as 
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Book XIV. 


Hrx. VII. himſelf would have had it believed, reſolved th 
An* 1493. Perkin ſhould appear, as duke of York, 1o ſoon as diſcover he had ever ſeen her before. At the firſt Ax“ 1493. 
tte war was commenced. Mean while, being] interview, Margaret acted her part exquiſitely well,. kk 
che {ends him very ſenſible if he appeared firſt in Flanders, or | She treated him very roughly, and ſeemed not a lit- who feigns to 
to Portugal. jn any town in the Netherlands, the world would | tle amazed that, in her preſence, he ſhould dare to 7 him for 
_ not fail to ſuſpect her, ſhe ſent him into Portugal *, ſtile himſelf duke of York, In public ſhe told him; Lo” 
Hollingſh where he remained a whole year unknown. At] That having been already impoſed on by a coun- 
length, in 1492, the war between England and| ©* terfeit earl of Warwick, ſhe was more on her 
France ſeeming unavoidable, ſhe diſpatched orders] guard, and it would not be eaſy to deceive her 
to Perkin to repair into Ireland, where, to all ap-] the ſecond time: that therefore ſhe adviſed him 
pearance, ſhe had already been tampering with] to retire, leaſt he incurred the puniſhment due 
ſeveral perſons of note. Perkin inſtantly obeying, “ to his preſumption.” Perkin ſeemed not at all 
and arriving at Cork, called himſelt duke of Vork, | dilconcerted at theſe menaces, and acknowledging 
fon of Edward IV, in which he was countenanced | ſhe had reaſon to be dubious, perſiſted however in 
by the mayor who, very probably, was in the] affirming he was the duke of York her nephew. 
ſecret. A tew days after, he wrote to the earls of The ducheſs, feigning a defire to convince him of 
Deſmond and Kildare, great friends of the houſe] impoſture before her whole court, put to him cer» 
of York, acquainting them with his arrival, and] tain queſtions, to which ſhe knew he could make 
deſiring them to come and join him. pertinent anſwers. Accordingly, he replied in ſo 
Henry was then buſied in preparing for his French] eaſy and unaffected a manner that the ducheſs ſeem- 
expedition. As the ducheſs of Burgundy imagined 


he would depart early in the ſpring, ſhe expected] well, that the ducheſs, pretending ſhe could not re- owns him. 
he would be imbarked in the war with France by 


the time Perkin appeared in Ireland, in which ſhe | phew, aſſigned him a guard of thirty halberdiers, Bacon. 
was miſtaken. The report that the duke of York | and ſtiled him the White Roſe, the houſe of York's 
was come from Portugal into Ireland cauſed no] deviſe. Perkin, on his part, labored to convince peo- His prudent 
alteration in the King's meaſures. He believed it] ple of his being the real duke of York, by his na- deportment. 
to be only a contrivance to divert him from his| tural way of relating the chief paſſages of his life. 
enterpriſe, However, preſently after he was told] It any objected to him his being diſmiſſed the French 
the duke of York, who had appeared in Ireland, | court, he fighingly replied ; “It was no great no- 
was gone into France, which made him very un-] velty to fee a young Prince, perſecuted by for- 
eaſy : and indeed the news was but too true, It] tune, facrificed to the policy of two potent mo- 
Charles VIII happened ſome time before that one Frion, ſecre-| *© narchs : that this very article was a ſtrong ar- 
| —— tary to the King for the French tongue, had with-| *© gument in his favor, ſince the peace between 
Hall. drawn from court and retired to Paris, where he] Charles and Henry could not be eſtabliſhed other- 
Bacon. was very well received. This Frion, who followed] wiſe than on his ruin.“ Perkin's diſcourſes, 
Hollingſn. K ing Charles's court, hearing the duke of York was] joined to the ducheſs's open approbation, ſatisfied the 
Stow. in Ireland, told that monarch of it, intimating, | whole court, that he was the true duke of York, 
he might make that affair turn to account. What- from thence the rumor ſpread over the Netherlands, 
ever might be Charles's opinion of this pretended| and by degrees thoughout Europe. + 
Prince, he really believed that, even tho' he was] It was early in the year 1492 when the news that Many in Eng- 
a counterfeit, he might be ſerviceable to him in| the duke of York was in Flanders, and was owned land believe . 
making a peace with Henry. In this beliet, he] by the ducheſs of Burgundy, reached England; nor the duke of 
diſpatched away Frion to Ireland, in his name to did it fail cauſing great commotions in the kingdom. -» hg ” 
invite the pretender to his court, with aſſurance of The report was preſently credited by multitudes of 110 
his protection and aid to recover the crown of his] people, ſome of whom were diſſatisfied with the King, Bacon. 
anceſtors. Perkin, ſeeing himſelf invited by a] and others greedy of novelty. Some blindly followed Hollingſh, 
Prince fo great and fo capable to aſſiſt him, de-] their leaders, and others, whoſe fortunes were deſ- 
He receives parted without a moment's heſitation. Being ar-] perate, wiſhed for a change in the government. 


him as duke Generally ſpeaking, Henry was far from being be- 


— 
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the ducheſs of Burgundy, taking great care not to Hex, VII. 


— 


ar ee rived in France, he haſtened to wait on the King, | . 
Blob” who. gave hini a very gracious reception, treated loved. The loſs of Bretagne; his late accommo- 
| him as duke of York, lodged him in his palace, | dation with France; the ill treatment the Queen 
and aſſigned him a guard, under color of doing | and the whole houſe of York had received, and 
him honor, but in reality to prevent the King of] daily did receive at his hands; and finally, the need- 
England from procuring him to be ſpirited away. | leis taxes he impoſed, did more than ſuffice to in- 
The courtiers, with emulation, imitated their ſove- | duce the ſubjects to wiſh the rumor might prove ef- 
| . reign, in ſhewing the ſame reſpects to Perkin as | fectually true. 
Hall. they would have done to the duke of York. Soon] The King was ſurprited to ſee with what greedi- Henry's con- 
after, more than a hundred Engliſhmen, diffatisfied | neſs the news was received. It convinced him of duct. 
| with King Henry, repaired to Paris, with offers of | his great danger from the Yorkifts,. and their con- 
but diſmiſſes their ſervice to the pretender : but the honors | ſtant readineſs to imbrace all opportunities to ruin 
him when Perkin received at the court of France were of no | him, if poſſible. However he appeared unconcern- 
2 of 8 long continuance. As. ſoon as Charles was in a ed, leſt his expreſſing any fear ſhould incourage his 
— manner ſure of a peace, he diſmiſſed him, leſt | adverſaries; and ſo he continued acting as before, 
Henry, who had already demanded him, ſhould| waiting till they more plainly diſcovered their de- 
make it one of the articles of the treaty. He was ſigns. | | 
unwilling to have it faid, that he had decoyed this Early in March, Henry ſent the order of the gar- ye. ſends ths 
youth purpoſely to ſurrender him to his enemies; ter to Alfonſo duke of Calabria, eldeſt ſon of garter to the 
as, on the other hand, he would. not have the | Ferdinand King of Naples. Alfonſo had thirſti- duke of Cala- 
pacification miſcarry; merely on his accoent, ly coveted this honor, to inſinuate to the Italian po- bria. 
Perkin repairs Perkinthoughthimlſelf very happy in thiselcape. He | tentates, that he had in the King of England a pro- _ 
to the ducheſs apprehended worſe treatment when he heard a peace | tector who would not ſuffer him to be oppreſſed. . —.—— P. 
of Burgundy, between the two Kings was on foot. Having readily] He would have thereby induced them to league March 


— dqduitted the French court, he retired into Flanders to | with the King his father againſt Charles VIII, Who Hall. 1 
Holligg.„/„•46 E | 3 


With tle lady Bramptan an Engliſh lady, and another perſon to have an eye over him. Bacon, p. 6. 2 
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Hen. VII. was on the point of attempting to poſſeſs himſelf 
AN' 1493. of the kingdom of Naples. | 

| A few days after, Henry concluded at London a 
aty of perpetual peace and amity with Ferdinand 
peace with and Iſabella, King and Queen of Caſtile and Ara- 
Ferdinand gon. This alliance, which was a reciprocal ingage- 
and Ifabella. ment of mutual aſſiſtance, on all occaſions, was 


Fe concludes tre 
a perpetual 


Rym. Feed. particular in that it extended not indiſtinctly to all 

173 XII. P. the Kings of England and Spain, but only to all 

1 their ſucceſſors from them lineally deſcended. In 
this treaty, the marriage articles between Prince 
Arthur and Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, were renewed and confirmed. 

Conſpiracy . Mean while, Henry's adverfaries, not content 


againſt Hen- with countenancing the report concerning the duke 
B. of York, were actually laboring to form a conſpi- 
acon. . . . "We 

racy to deprive him of the crown. His avaricious 

greedy diſpoſition had alienated the affections of ma- 

ny of the firmeſt friends to his perſon and the Lan- 

Names ot the Caltrian family. Sir William Stanley, lord cham- 
chiefconſpi- berlain, the earl of Derby's brother; John Rat- 
rators. cliff lord Fitz-Walter ; fir Robert Clifford; fir Si- 
mon Montfort ; fir Thomas Thwaites and Willi- 

am Barley, were the principals of this combination. 

The lord chamberlain had greatly contributed to 

Henry's victory at Boſworth, by declaring for him in 

ſo critical a moment. This es acknowledged, 

but deemed him extremely well remunerated, by 

his ſuffering him to appropriate in a manner the 

whole ſpoil of Boſworth field, and by the office of 

lord high chamberlain : but Stanley, judging this 

too mean a recompence, was not ſatisfied. Sir Ro- 

hert Clifford was ſon of that lord Clifford who 

butchered the young earl of Rutland, brother of Ed- 

ward IV, at Wakefield battle, and afterwards loft 

his life in fight for the houſe of Lancaſter. Pro- 

| bably, Henry had forgot the conſtant attachment of 
Clifford and that family to his cauſe, and neglected to give him a 


Barley paſs fhare in his favors. ,Clifford and Barley were, by the 
o_ to Per- confederates, deputed over ;to Flanders, in order to 
Hall. concert meaſures with the ducheſs of Burgundy and 
Bacon, the pretended duke of York, for the accompliſhment 
Stow. of their projects. The ducheſs gave them a moſt 


Hollingh.  , courteous reception, looking on it as a good omen 
that her family's' avowed enemies ſhould be the firſt 
Clifford writes to offer their ſervice. Very ſoon after their arrival, 
back that the Clifford wrote to his friends in England, that the duke 
—_—_ 4 0 of Vork, ſon of Edward IV, was in Flanders, and 
real) © that he knew him perfectly well. This news in- 
flamed the conſpirators, and from that time they ſpar- 
ed no pains to gain the duke of York partiſans. 
While Henry's adverſaries were laboring to cre- 
ate him freſh troubles, he himſelf was no leſs intent 


Henry indea- 


vors to diſa- 


bw the peo upon deviſing means to avert the impending tem- 
3 peſt *. His main buſineſs was to undeceive the peo- 
ple, and in order to ſucceed, two kinds of proofs 
were requiſite : firſt, it was neceſſary to demonſtrate 
the Guke of York to be dead; ſecondly that, tho 
he were alive, the perſon who borrowed his name 

Was a counterfeit. ie 
He has the To prove the duke of York was not living, there 
duke of was occaſion to produce the teſtimonies of thoſe 
In n 3 who had taken away his life, to ſeen him dead, and 
erde who in all were only four, namely, fir James Tyr- 
Racon. rel, and Dighton, imployed by Tyrrel to commit 


the fact; Miles Foreſt his ſervant, who aſſiſted him, 
and the ptieſt who buried the two Princes. Of 
theſe four perſons, the prieſt and Foreſt were dead, 
and there remained only Tyrrel and Dighton. 
Theſe, by the King's order were apprehended and 
ſent to priſon... That done, after a private ex- 
amination, it was given out, that they agreed in 
their depoſitions; viz. That Dighton and 


«« Foreſt, ſmothered the two Princes in their bed, 
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<* and ſhewed their dead bodies to Tyrrel; and that Hen. VII. 
the prieſt afterwards buried them under a ſtair- Ax' 1493. 
caſe : that ſoon after, Richard ordered them to 
be removed elſewhere, by the ſame prieſt, who 

was ſince dead without diſcovering where he laid 

% them”. It is not however unlikely, that Tyr- 

rePs depoſition was leſs favorable for the King's 

purpoſe than Dighton's, ſince that knight was detain- 

ed in priſon, whereas Dighton was releaſed, very 

poſſibly, that he might divulge his own evidence, 

Henry's publiſhing theſe teſtimonies produced not 

the effect he expected. For what proof could a Objections 
confeſſion form, taken at a private examination, againſt the de- 
and publiſhed by him whoſe intereſt it was to make Poſitions. 

it appear for his advantage? In the next place, n. 
removing the bodies from the ſpot where they 

were firſt interred, to another unknown place, gave 

room for ſtrong ſuſpicions. Had it not been for 

this removal, nothing would have been more eaſy 

than to prove the death of the two Princes, ſince 

the bodies would have been ſtill found under the 

ſtair-caſe, Wherefore the public imagined that 

Henry, wanting this moſt natural evidence, had 


cc 


contrived this removal, that his not making uſe of 


ſo convincing a proof might not be thought ſtrange. 

Beſide, the teſtimony of two villains who owned 

themſelves guilty of ſo black a crime, and whoſe 

confeſſion was ſo advantageous to the King, could 

not be of any great weight. Accordingly Henry, 

finding this method inſufficient to diſabuſe the 

people, applied himſelf chiefly to diſcover who this 

impoſtor was, who ſtiled himſelf duke of York. | 
To ſucceed in this deſign, he found no better The King 

way than to bribe ſeveral perſons, who repaired to ſends ſpies in- 

the counterfeit duke, ater color of offering him to _ 

their ſervice. He charged them to imploy their Bacon 

utmoſt efforts to know who and whence he was, Stow. 

and to trace him from his birth to the day he came Hollingh. 

to the ducheſs of Burgundy. At the ſame time, 

he ordered them to make ſtrict inquiry after his 

correſpondents in England, and obſerve narrowly 

whatſoever paſſed about him : more particular- 

ly he injoined ſome of the moſt diſcrete, to ſpare 

nothing to gain fir Robert Clifford, much ſuſpect- 

ing him to be concerned in the whole ſecret. It is 

ſaid that, in order to make diſcoveries, he bribed 

the ſervants, and even the very confeſſors of ſuch 

grandees as he ſuſpected. Moreover, that his and cauſes 


-agents in Flanders might be the better credited and them tobeex- 


communicat- 


concealed, he uſed to have them pronounced excom- 1 


municate every Sunday at St. Paul's, by virtue of 
Pope! — VI bub. He was ſo well ſerved 1 
by theſe emiſſaries, that at length he underſtood, that 
the pretended duke of York was no other than 
Perkin Warbeck. He had perfect information of He learns the 
his birth, life, actions, profeſſion, and of all the 1 8 _ 
places he had lived at from his very childhood 37 11 
which was inſtantly divulged throughout the whole it. „ 
kingdom. However, as all theſe particulars were 
publiſhed by the King, the principal party concern- 
ed, the generality of people thought not themſelves 
obliged to believe him on his bare word: their = 
judice made them require more convincing proofs. 
While Henry's ſpies were acting in Flanders and 
England, he had two affairs upon his hands from 
which he wanted to be diſingaged, in caſe any trou- | 
bles ſhould ariſe in the kingdom on account of the * ; 
pretended duke of York. The firſt was, to ac- [to 5.529, - 
commodate differences with Scotland; the ſecond, * *'? © 
to get the peace of Eſtaples confirmed by the Pope, 
according to agreement with the King of France. 
For this purpoſe, he ſent embaſſadors to Edinburg A ſeven 
and Rome. The former concluded with King ee, er, 
James a truce, from April the thirtieth 1494, to that * 


Jan. 25. 
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® He ſent certain knights. with a band of ſoldiers into every port 
come in, or go out of the kingdom, without being ſearched and examined. Hall, fol. 32. Bacon, 


| Ib. p. 534. 
port, to keep the ſhores and . that no one might 
p. 608. | | 
day 
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>» fi eta 


Hen. VII. day ſeven years 1501, on the ſame terms with that 
Ax' 1492, of Caldſtream, which expired the day this was to 
A commence. It appears by the embaſſadors inſtructi- 


p. 529. o, that he deſired to conclude a marriage between 
the King of Scotland and Catherine daughter of the 
counteſs of Wiltſhire, and grand- daughter of the 
duke of. Somerſet. But this marriage was not 
propoſed, or at leaſt the negociation did not ſuc- 
Coons. 

He demands As to the affair of Rome, the embaſſadors pre- 

the Pope's ſented to Pope Alexander VI a petition for a bull 

bull for — of excommunication againſt whichſoever of the two 

Elaples Kings ſhould not obſerve the treaty of Eſtaples. 

p. 531. The Pope owned it to be one of the articles of the 

The Pope's treaty, and anſwered ; he was ready to grant ſuch a 

anſwer. bull, provided the King of France did not oppoſe 

June 13. it, an inſtrument whereof he ordered to be given tb 
the embaſſadors. 

The Emperor Frederic dying in Auguſt this 
year, Maximilian his ſon; King of the Romans, 
| aſcended the Imperial throne in his room. 

Morton made The twenty-firſt of the fame month, John Mor- 

cardinal. ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was made cardinal 
of St. Anaſtaſius. 

The King de- Henry having had perfe& information of al 


mands War- things relating to Perkin Warbeck, ſent embaſſa- 
— dors to archduke Philip, to deſire his being deliver- 
Wende. ed up. He repreſented to him, That it was 
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| 


Robert Clifford, who was intruſted with Warbeck's Hex. VII. 
and the ducheſs's ſecrets, had exact information of Ax* 1493. 
their correſpondents in England. As it could not x 
but be dangerous to ſuffer the evil to increaſe, he _, 1 W 
reſolved to apply proper remedies. For this pur- yg, or Wai 
poſe, he cauſed to be arreſted in one day; and al- bee ſecrets 
moſt at the ſame inſtant, John Ratcliff lord Fitz- Hall. 
Walter, fir Simon Montfort, fir Thomas Thwaites, Bacon. 
William d'Aubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Hollinghh. 
Creſſener, and Thomas Aſtwood. All theſe were A of the 
convicted and condemned for high-treaſon, in ad- conſpirators 
hering and promiſing aid to Perkin. Lordare put to 
Fitz-Walter was ſent priſoner to Calais, with ſome death. 

hope of obtaining his pardon : but his impatience _ 
inducing him to attempt eſcaping, he was diſcover- 

ed and beheaded. Sir Simon Montfort, ſir Robert 

Ratcliff, and William d' Aubeney were executed 
immediately after their condemnation: the reſt were 

pardoned; alſo diverſe others, taken up on this ac- 

count, among whom were certain Dominican friers, 

and the dean of St. Paul's $, were ſet at liberty. 

Sir William Stanley lord chamberlain, whether he 

was not yet informed againſt, or the King was diſ- 

poſed to wait for ſtronger proofs to convict him, 

was not touched at that time. 

On the firſt of November, Henry wrote to the Henry no- 
King of France, deſiring to be included in the tifies to the 
peace of Senlis, according to the tenor of the trea- nom, "RM 
ty. The ſeventeenth of the ſame month, he noti- dhe 
ed to him the like from Ferdinand King of Naples, included in 
and Alfonſo duke of Calabria his ſon, who were the peace of 
expreſly included in the peace of Senlis, on the Senlis. 4 
part of the Emperor and archduke: nevertheleſs * XII. 
King Charles deſiſted not from his project of con- p. 550, 6552. 
quering Naples. | 

England was indifferently quiet during the year ay 1494. 
1494. Perkin Warbeck ſtill remained in Flanders Henry takes 
without offering to ſtir ; the execution done upon his care of Ire- 


* archduke would not ſcruple ſurrendering him in- partifans convincing him the King knew more of his land. 


* 1 « contrary to the law of nations, and the alliance 
Hall. concluded between them, to protect a counterfeit, 
Hollingſ. * who ſought to rob him of the crown by a moſt ma- 

<< nifeſt impoſture. That he was informed of all the 
& circumſtances of Perkin's life from his cradle,and 
<< offered to produce authentic proots of the cheat, 
« ag well as of the death of the duke of York, 
„ whoſe name Warbeck borrowed. That Perkin 
<« being only a theatrical King, ſet on acting his 
part by the ducheſs of Burgundy, he hoped the 
< to his hands.” Philip being ſtill a minor, his 
The arch- 
duke's an- 
ſwer. & underſtanding with the King of England, and 
— << therefore would give no manner of aſſiſtance to 
” ce the pretended duke of Tork: but the ducheſs of 
« Burgundy being ſovereign in the lands of her 
«© dowry, the archduke could not interfere with 
<< her affairs, or prevent her doing what ſhe thought 
<< proper.“ | 
Treaty of Philip believed he had then the leſs reaſon to re- 
Senlis be- gard the King of England, as he had made a peace 
e vin With Charles VIII, by a treaty concluded at Senlis 
and Phi It the twenty- third of May. Charles had reſtored to 
1 the archduke his ſiſter Margaret, with the earldoms 
P. Daniel, of Artois and Burgundy ; but kept ſome towns on 


promiſe to deliver them as ſoon as Philip was of 


age. | 
Rupture be- > The embaſſadors brought Philip's anſwer to the 
tween Henry King, and withal told him, there was colluſion be- 


2 hilip. tween him and the ducheſs of Burgundy. Henry 
Bacon. | : 

Hollingſh. all commerce with the archduke, and baniſhed from 
Stow. his dominions all that Prince's ſubjects T. The 


archduke did the like by the Engliſh who were in 
Flanders: but the animoſity between theſe two 
Princes went no farther, each fearing he might one 
day ſtand in need of the other's aſſiſtance, 

ean while Henry, having at length gained fir 


council told the embaſſadors, That the arch- | bored underhand to inform himſelf more and more g,, 


affairs than he imagined. Mean time, Henry la- . 


e duke's intention was always to preſerve a good | concerning the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, and Hollingſh. 


what the ducheſs of Burgundy was — in 
England and elſewhere. In this fir Robert Clifford, 
whom he had gained, was very ſerviceable. By his 
means he learned, that Perkin had ſtill ſome de- 
3 in Ireland, and had writ to the earls of 

eſmond and Kildare, when he landed there from 
Portugal. This diſcovery made him take care of 
that iſland, which had been hitherto much negle&- 
ed. To that effect, he made Henry his ſecond Ie makes his 
fon, then but two years old, lizutenant or gover- ſon Henry 
nor of Ireland; but appointed for deputy ſir Ed- governor, 
ward Poynings, a man verſed in affairs, and im- _ Edward 

G ynings de- 

ployed in ſeveral embaſſies. He gave him a very putv. 
extenſive power, as well over the militia as the civil Rym. Fed, 
government, that he might put the affairs of that Vol. XII: 
iſland upon a good footing . Ra“ 560. 
Poynings, on his arrival in Ireland, made trig" 
inquiry after thoſe who were ſuſpected of diſaffection 


was ſo irritated at this procedure, that he broke off to the King; and in particular he vigorouſly attacked 


the earls of Deſmond and Kildare **, The firſt took 
care of himſelf, and kept out of the deputy's reach; 
but the earl of Kildare was conveyed priſoner to 
England, from whence he was quickly ſent back 
by King Henry, with tokens of his favor and eſteem. 
As that Prince dreaded freſh diſturbances in Ireland, 


| where a revolt would have been extremely incom̃- 


L » r 


— 


King Henry paid the King of Scots a thouſand marks, by way of compenſation for the injuries one nation had received from 
the other, before the concluſion of the truce. Rym. Fœd. Vol. XII. p. 547. 


+  Appointing Calais te be the mart for all Engliſh merchandizes. Ha 


Named William Worſeley. 


, fol. 34. 


With him was ſent fir Henry Dean late abbot of Langtony, a man of great wit and diligence, who was made chancellor of 
d. Hall, fol. 36. They carried with them about a thouſand men. J. Ware, c. 10. | 


Maurice, and Gerard Fitz-Gerard, 
Vol. I. 
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modious 
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Hen. VII. modious in his then ſituation, he judged he ſhould 
Ax' 1494. prevent them by acts of grace, rather than ſeverity 3 
and therefore ſent a commiſſioner F with a general 


Rym. Ford. amneſty in form, as well for the earl of Deſmond, 
9 18 as the [Iriſh rebels, to ſtifle if poſſible all ſeeds of 


rebellion in that iſland, where the houſe of York's 
* friends were already but roo numerous. 


A famous While Poynings was in Ireland, he held a par- 
rliament liament, famous for the ſtatutes inacted to the ad- 
* vantage of the crown of England, and of the Eng- 
Poynings's liſh ſettled in that iſland. One of theſe ſtatutes, ſtill 
_— called Poyning's law, ran, that the parliament of 
Hiſt. of Irel. Ireland ſhould not be aſſembled before the lord lieu- 
tenant and council had acquainted the King with 

the reaſons, and obtained the royal licenſe under the 

great ſeal. It was alſo inacted, that all the ſtatutes 

of England concerning the public ſhould be obſerv- 

ed in Ireland. Theſe two * 71 ſtill ' _ 55 

Tho' Henry had given diverſe proofs of his 

_ by 1. greedy and ſeliſh 3 they might be colored 


legal means. with ſome pretext, becauſe the ſecret ſprings of his 
Bacon. policy were not yet fully, known. But it was not 
Stow. the ſame with regard to his proceedings this year, 
which plainly diſcovered his nature. The pretenſe 
of foreign affairs failing him, he extorted large ſums 
from private perſons, by forteitures upon penal 
laws, on purpoſe to fill his coffers. This procedure 
was the more diſpleaſing to the people, as they ea- 
ſily perceived it flowed from his natural diſpoſition, 
fince he was not obliged by any neceffity to uſe ſuch 
extraordinary methods. He was in peace with all 
the Princes of Europe. From the parliament he 
had drawn two very conſiderable ſubſidies, of which 
he had not expended a fourth part, and even that 
was repaid him with intereſt. Moreover, beſide 
ſeveral confiſcations, he received annually from the 
King of France fifty thouſand livres. All this, 
added to the uſual revenues of the crown, which 
were no leſs than in the preceding reigns, ſeemed 
to inable him to eaſe, inſtead of oppreſſing his ſub- 
jets with frivolous accuſations to drain their purſes. 
The firſt he attacked in this manner was fir Wil- 
liam Capel alderman of London, who was fined 
two thouſand ſeven hundred pounds, and forced to 
compound with the King for ſixteen hundred. The 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury was taxed with being 
the contriver of theſe methods to procure the King 
money : but whether Henry's avarice daily aug- 
mented, or the miniſters who ſucceeded that pre- 
late were ſtill leſs ſcrupulous than he, the nation 
had but too much reaſon to regret hum after his de- 
ceaſe. N 
Towards the cloſe of this year, Henry gave a 
freſh inſtance of his thirſt after money, which prov- 
ed highly detrimental to his reputation, eſpecially 
as he indeavored to cover it with the veil of juſtice. 
By private intelligence from fir Robert Clifford he 
was informed, fir William Stanley *, lord cham- 
berlain, was one of Perkin Warbeck's partiſans. 
Tho? that noble perſonage had done him the great- 
eſt ſervice which can be done to a Prince, ſince he 
had procured him the victory which raiſed him to 
the throne, he reſolved to ſacrifice him to his avarice, 
under color of puniſhing his crime. I ſay, to his 
avarice, and not to juſtice or revenge: for if we 
may judge by his uſual conduct with regard to the 
ei. 


> 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


ſtate-criminals of whom there was nothing to be Hen. VII. 
got, he would doubtleſs have pardoned Stanley, if Ax 1494. 


the deſire of confiſcating his eſtate had not render 
him inexorable. 


To attain his ends, he ordered Clifford, who was 
ſtill in Flanders, to repair privately into England. 
When he heard the informer was arrived, he re- 
moved to the Tower, that ſuch of the courtiers as 
ſhould be accuſed might be arreſted more conve- 
niently, and without noiſe. Clifford being come to 
London without making himſelf known, the King 
aſſembled the council in the Tower, and ſent to 
him, who, falling proſtrate at his feet, implored his 
pardon, offering to declare whatever he knew of the 


conſpiracy. His requeſt was inſtantly granted, but 
on expres condition he would conceal nothing of 


what was come to his knowledge. Whereupon 
Clifford impeached ſeveral perſons, and among them 
the lord chamberlain. The King, ſeemingly 
much ſurpriſed, bid him take care what he ſaid, 
ſince his life lay at ſtake in caſe the accuſation was 
groundleſs. Clifford perſiſting, the lord Chamber- 
lain was immediately apprehended. Next day he 
was examined by the council, where he confeſſed 
enough to condemn him. The eminent ſervice he 
had rendered King Henry, and his brother the earl 
of Derby's great credit and intereſt made him hope 


he ſhould not be treated with rigor: but rwo things 

concurred to render his offenſe unpardonable. The 

firſt was his immenſe riches, which promiſed the 

King a plentiful confiſcation ||, The ſecond, that all 

he was accuſed, and probably convicted, of having Bacon. 

faid **, ſpeaking of Perkin Warbeck ; „ That Hollingh.. 

if he were ſure that young man were King Ed- Stow. 

<< ward's ſon, he would never bear arms againſt 

him.“ This was wounding Henry in the moſt 

ſenſible part, ſince he ſeemed to acknowledge the 

houſe of York had a better title than the houſe of 

Lancaſter. Had he been guilty only of this crime, 

it is a queſtion, whether the judges would have 

ſentenced. him to die; but poſſibly he was con- 

victed of acting more directly againſt the King, 

and holding intelligence with Warbeck and the 

ducheſs of Burgundy. All the favor he could ob- 

tain, was a delay of ſome weeks to prepare for 

death, which he ſuffered not *till early in the year 

following F.. Henry's ſeverity on this occaſion 

was judged very exorbitant. 

ſumed, that he would forgive a perſon to whom he was 

lo much obliged, and who had even inabled him 

to exerciſe acts of mercy, by procuring him the 

crown: beſide, he was brother to the earl of Derby, 

the King's moſt zealous ſervant, and alſo his fa- 

ther- in- law. | | 
The lord chamberlain's execution ſpread a ſtrange Great terror 

terror throughout the whole kingdom. He was in England. 

condemned for a crime of which few Engliſhmen Bacon. 

were innocent, namely, for prefering the title of 

York to that of Lancaſter. But what cauſed ſtill 

greater dread, was its being well known that Hen 

had planted ſpies about the lord chamberlain to ob- 

ſerve his conduct, which might be every man's 

caſe. The nobility therefore durſt not a 


ny longer 
impart their thoughts to each other, for fear thoſe 


It was generally pre- 


whom they counted their beſt friends were the King's 
ſpies. But this reſtraint was ſomewhat ballanced 


4 Richard Hatton, doctor of laws. Rym. Fœd. Vol. XII. p. 567. 


5 Lord Bacon calls that Poyning's law, whe 


reby all the ſtatutes of England (to the tenth of oy VII) were made to be of 


force in Ireland; which before that time were not, nor are any ſince that time, but by a ſpecial clauſe. 


M. Rapin by miſtake ſays lord William Strange. 


| They found in his caſtle of Holt forty thouſand marks in money and plate, beſide jewels, houſhold-ſtuff, ſtock upon his 
grounds, and other perſonal eſtate, exceeding great. He had likewiſe in land three thouſan 


3 — him earl of Cheſter. H 
King Henry's refuſing to create him ear ſter. He 
Ibid fol. 36. Bacon, p. 611. Hollingſhead, p. 1444. 


+4 He was beheaded on Tower-hill, Feb. 16. 1495. Hall. (fol 


d pounds a year of old rent. Bacon, p.610. 
35.) the cauſe of his diſcontent was, 


a ſays, 
was ſucceeded in the office of D by Giles lord d'Aubeney. 


by 
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council, and the King himſelf, This licenſe put 
Henry ſo out of humor that he cauſed to be hanged 
Libels againſt five perſons convicted of diſperſing theſe libels. 

the King. Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of 
Hall. the King's favorites, was this year tranſlated to the 


arm. Feed. ſee of Durham. 3 

Vol. XII. p. It was likewiſe this year that Henry, the King's 
56. ſecond ſon, not much more than two years old, was 
_ | created duke of York. 


Negociation Tho a truce had been concluded with Scotland 
wich Scotland to the thirtieth of April 1501, there ſtill remained 
Rym. Feb. ſome differences between the Engliſh and Scots, 
vol. XII. concerning certain lands on the borders of the two 
p. 551» 55+ Kingdoms, and the fiſhery of the river Eſke. 
Henry, always dreading ſome inſurrection in the 
kingdom, was extremely defirous not to have any 
conteſts with his neighbors. For this reaſon, he 
had in May this year moved, that the differences 
between England and Scotland might be adjuſted. 
King James ſeeming to defire the like, they both 
ſent embaſſadors to Caldſtream, to agree on ſome 
expedient. Richard Fox was at the head of the 
Engliſh embaſſy : but, with all his addreſs, he was 
not able to terminate the affair, tho? in itſelf it ſeemed 
not very difficult. This made Henry ſuſpect that 
the King of Scotland reſerved it for an occaſion of 
quarrel, and to order the earl of Surrey to be on 
his guard in the north. 

Charles VIII Charles VIII undertook this year the long medi- 
undertakes tated conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples. This 
the conqueſt affair 1s ſo well known it would be needleſs to detail 


p. 568. 


of Naples. the particulars: it is however requiſite briefly to 
comm. touch on its riſe and the principal events. 
Abſtract ofthe The poſterity of Charles d' Anjou, firſt King of 
ſucceſſion of Sicily of the houſe of France, was divided into two 
Naples. branches, whereof one reigned in Naples, the other 
Colien. in Hungary. After ſundry revolutions, the crown 
—— Kc. of Naples fell at length to Joana, the firſt of that 
name. But in 1380 Charles de Durazzo, of the 


Hungarian branch, pretending to the ſame crown, 
and going to Italy, attacked Queen Joana, who, 
finding herſelf preſſed by this enemy, adopted 
Lewis I duke of Anjou, uncle of Charles VI, King 
of France. From that time there was a continual 
war between the two Angevin houſes. Finally, 
Charles de Durazzo remained in poſſeſſion of Naples, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon I adiſlaus, who, 
dying in 1414, left the crown of Naples to his 
ſiſter Joana II. Mean time, Lewis I, duke of 
Anjou, and Lewis II, his fon, ceaſed not ſtiling 
themſelves Kings of Sicily, and keeping up their 
retenſions to Sicily on this ſide the Faro, viz. the 
3 of Naples. Lewis II, who died in 1417, 
left three ſons, viz. Lewis III, Rene (or Regnier) 
and Charles. \ | 
In 1421, Lewis III led an army into Naples to 
dethrone Joana II, who, for ſupport, adopted 
Alfonſo King of Aragon. Alfonſo, arriving in 
the kingdom of Naples, forced Lewis III to quit 
the country, and retire into France. Soon after, 
on ſome quarrel between Joana and Alfonſo, Joana 


revoking the adoption of Alfonſo, adopted the | 


ſame Lewis d' Anjou who would have deprived her 
of the crown, and declared him her preſumptive 
heir and ſucceſſor ; but Lewis died without iſſue in 
1431, Joana left this world in the inſuing year, 
having made a will in favor of Rene d' Anjou, 
Lewis III's brother. | 

Rene made ſome attempts to take poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Naples, but ineffeCtually. Alfonſo 
King of Aragon held poſſeſſion of the crown 'til 
his deceaſe, in 1458. e left to his legitimate fon 
John the Kingdom of Aragon, and that of Naples 
to his baſtard Ferdinand. 
In 1474 Rene made a will, and 
heir his nephew Charles count de 


Mezerai. 


by for 
aine, ſon of 


by ſwarms of libels againſt the judges, the 


Charles his younger brother, to the prejudice of HEN. VII. 
his daughter Violante, ducheſs of Lorrain, and Ax' 1494. 
Rene duke of Lorrain his grandſon. — 
Charles count de Maine, nephew and heir of Foundation of 
King Rene, died in 1481, leaving Lewis XI, 1 
King of France, his ſole heir: by virtue of which . 
will, Charles VIII, fon of Lewis XI, pretended 
the Kingdom of Naples was to him ding. 
With how little attention ſoever we conſider what 
has been advanced, it will doubtleſs be perceived, 
that Charles's title to the kingdom of Naples was 
very diſputable. To decide this caſe juridically, it 
would have been neceſſary to examine two. points 
of equal importance in this affair. Firſt, whether 
Joana II had power to revoke the adoption of 
Alfonſo King of Aragon, and in his ſtead to adopt 
Lewis of Anjou: true it is, the French hiſtorians 
pretend, Alfonſo would have dethroned his bene- 
factreſs, and on that ſuppoſition, the reaſon of the 
revocation ſeems juſt : but the fact is not granted 
by the Aragonians 3 they aſcribe it to the levity 
of Queen Joana, who was inconſtant and capricious, 
In the next place, ſuppoſing the houſe of Anjou's 
title better than the houſe of Aragon's, this ſecond 
point muſt have been examined, whether Kin 
Rene could ſet aſide his daughter Violante and her 
heirs, and give away the kingdom of N apes to 
his nephew Charles count de Maine. It could not, 
in favor of this will, be alledged, that the Kking- 
dom of Naples was a maſculine fief, ſince the houſe 
of Anjou's title was derived from a daughter: ſo 
that Charles VIII could not pretend to that king- 
dom only on ſuppoſition, that the laws decided theſe 
two points in his favor, which, not to uſe. harſher 
terms, was very dubious : beſide, the houſe. of 
Aragon had another title founded on a ſixty. years 
poſſeſſion, But what rendered this affair very in- 
cricate was, that the Popes, as ſovereign lords of 
Naples, ſeemed to have determined it in favor of 
the houſe of Anjou, by inveſting the Princes of this 
family with that kingdom. | Wc 
But it was not ſo much the title Charles VIII Cauſes of the 
might have to the Kingdom of Naples, which in- War of Na- 
duced him to this conqueſt, as the juncture of time, = 8 
and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy. Ferdinand“. 
King of Naples had two ſons; viz. Alfonſo, who 
bore the title of duke of Calabria, and Frederic. 
Alfonſo had a ſon named Ferdinand, after his 
grandfather. Theſe Aragonian Princes were not 
beloved in Naples, nor in the reſt of Italy: beſide 
old King Ferdinand had baniſned the Prince o 
Salerno, with all the other heads of the Angevin 
faction; and it was theſe exiles who excited Charles 
to the conqueſt of Naples. But this alone would 
not have ſufficed to determine him to this enterpriſe, 
had he not been incouraged by Ludovico $f, Za, 
uncle of the duke of Milan. The occaſion was this: 
The duchy of Milan was paſſed, from the famil 
of Viſconti, to that of Sforza: Philip Maria Vit- . 
conti, laſt duke of that houſe, having adopted 
| Franceſco Sforza, who had married Bianca his only 
daughter. | | 
Franceſco Sforza, becoming duke of Milan after Agairs of 
his father-in-law's deceaſe, died in 1466, leaving Milan. 
two ſons; Galeazzo, who ſucceeded him, and Lu- Bern. 
dovico, fur-named Il Moro, or The Moor. Corio. 


Galeazzo being aſlaſſinated, Gio. Galea220 lila di. 
his ſon ſucceed 


him, under the guardianſhip of 
his mother, a woman infamous for her lewdneſs, 
and of Ludovico his uncle. Afterwards the young 
duke married Iſabella, daughter of Alfonſo duke of 
Calabria, eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand King of Naples. 
This Gio, Galeazzo being a Prince of a narrow 
genius, Ludovico his uncle ingroſſed the whole 
power, leaving his nephew only the bare title of 
duke, without his being much concerned. But 


| Iſabella his ducheſs, not induring to ſe the _ 


— : * 
l * a. 


An? 1494. irjury to her father the duke of Calabria. Not 
LW=Y— long after, the duke perſuaded Ferdinand his father 
to proclaim war againſt Ludovico, to compel him 
to reſign the government to his nephew. 
It was in order to avoid this war that Ludovico 
excited Charles VIII to undertaks the conqueſt of 
Naples, by putting him in 0 7 he would aſſiſt 
him with all his forces. He had alſo a farther 
deſign to make uſe of Charles's aid, to become 
maſter of the duchy of Milan, and ny 0 Gio, 
Galeazzo his nephew. He had already, to that 
effect, taken ſome private meaſure with the Em- 
peror Maximilian, to whom he had given in mar- 
riage his niece Bianca, witha dower of four hundred 
thouſand crowns, and Maximilian had privately 
inveſted him with the duchy of Milan, for him and 
his poſterity. | | | 
Gn the rumor of Charles VIII's preparations for 
the conqueſt of Naples, old King Ferdinand offered 
him a yearly tribute of fifty thouſand crowns ; bur 
the offer was rejected. Ferdinand died a little be- 
fore Charles s expedition, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt ſon Alfonſo. | 8 
The war of Naples, ſeems at firſt ſight, abſolutely 
foreign to the hiſtory of England: nevertheleſs, as it 
was the ſource and origin of many great events in 
Europe, in the ſucceeding century, I judged it 
not improper to ſet forth the occaſion 3 and, for the 
fame reaſon, it is neceſſary to relate the principal 
events. | 
Charles's de- Charles VIII departed Paris in July 1494, and 
parture and came to Aſti in Piemont, where he fell ſick of the 
journey to ſmall pox. This diſtemper detaining him at Ati, 
_ he could not till the ſixth of October go thence, 
| to Turin, . where he was forced to borrow the 
ducheſs of Savoy's jewels ; ſo ill was he provided 
of money for an enterpriſe of that conſequence. 
Ludovico Sforza made haſte to meet him, and 
accompanied him to Pavia, where they found duke 
Gio. Galeazzo greatly indiſpoſed ſince his eating 
ſome unwholeſome morſe] which his uncle Ludovico 
had cauſed to be given him. When they arrived 
at Plaſenza, they had intelligence of Gio. Galeaz- 
zo's death. Then Ludovico left the King, to go 
and take poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, tho? the 
late duke his nephew had left a ſon. When Lu- 
dovico had obtained his deſires, he no longer had 
the ſame attachment for the King of France as 
before: on the contrary, he thought only how to 
expel him from Italy by a league whereof he was 
the chief promoter. 
Ax' 1495. Mean while Charles, purſuing his march, en- 
tered the ſtate of Florence, and compelled Pietro 
di Medicis, who ruled that republic, to deliver him 
four of his beſt towns, and lend him money. He 
made his entry into the city of Florence the ſeven- 
teenth of November, and publiſhed a manifeſto 
concerning the Neapolitan war. Next he took the 
route towards Rome, and all the places in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate readily brought him their keys. Alex- 
ander VI, on Charles's approach, deſired the King 
of Naples's fon to depart Rome, where he was 
received ſome time betore. On the other hand, 


Alfonſo's brother Frederic, who was on the coaſt of 


Genoa with a fleet, came to Naples, where all were 
in the utmoſt conſternation. Thus Charles, having 
traverſed Italy without the leaſt oppoſition, entered 
Rome the twenty-eighth of December, while the 
Pope in a fright ſhut himſelf up in caſtle St. Angelo 
for the ſecurity of his perſon. It is time now to 
return to. the affairs of England. 
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Hex. VII. her ſpouſe without any authority, complain:d of this | 


Henry, perceiving the regociation with Scotland Hxx. VII 
proceeded very ſlowly, without his being able to Ax' 1402 
diſcover any viſible reaſon, was apprehenſive that — 
King James would, from their differences about Henry's pre. 
the fiſhery of the river Eſke, take occaſion to break Stion againſt 
the truce. Wherefore, not to be ſurpriſed, he ſent ns. 
the earl of Surrey orders to levy troops for defenſe Vol. XII. 
of the north againſt attempts of the Scots and 566. ® 
Iriſh. Theſe attempts which he pretended to fear, 

were only an excuſe to put himſelf in a ſtate of de- 

tenſe, incaſe the King of Scotland ſhould attack him. 

Not long after, he made the duke of York his The duke of 
ſecond ſon preſident of the northern marches, tho? York made 
he was but three years old. He had made him laſt . ener of 
E lord heutenant of Ireland, and by that means 1 6 

ept in his own coffers the ſalaries of theſe two *** 
poſts, which muſt have been given to two ſeveral 
nobles. Never did Prince better underſtand the art 
of huſbanding his money and converting all things 
to his own profit. | 

The ducheſs of York, mother of Edward IV, Death of the 
and Richard III, died this year in a very advanced ducheſs of 
age *. Vork. 

In July, Alexander VI ſent into England a bull, The Pope, 
impowering all the biſhops of the Kingdom to ab- bull about the 
ſolve the rebels, which, by Innocent VIIPs bull, was Ria 
granted to the archbiſhop of Canterbury alone. Vol. XII. 

Hitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventured to $73. 4 
make any attempt in England, being conſcious Perkin's at. 
Henry was informed of all his correſpondents. Bur tempt on the 
as the ducheſs of Burgundy could not bear the _— * 
thoughts of relinquiſhing her hopes of gaining ſome * 
advantage by the idol formed by herſelf, ſhe re- Bacon. 
ſolved at length to ſend him into England. Se 
judged it neceſſary to ſound the peoples affection 
for the York family, without waiting any longer for 
the aſſiſtance of the grandees who, being narrowly 
watched, were extremely cautious : beſide, ſhe was 
very ſenſible that, if the people appeared ready to 
riſe, there would be no want of nobles to ſupport 
and conduct them. Wherefore, ſhe gave orders to 
draw together ſome forces and ſhips, and cauſed 
Perkin Warbeck to imbark, and make a deſcent in 
the county of Kent. Mean while Henry, wholly 
ignorant of theſe preparations in Flanders, reſolved on 
going in progreſs to Yorkſhire to viſit the counteſs 
his mother, which ſeemed to be a juncture very 
favorable to Perkin's deſign. But as the projected 
deſcent miſcarried, it was not doubted that the 
King, being informed of the pretended duke of 
York's intent, had taken that journey on purpoſe 
to draw him into the ſnare ; ſo perſuaded were 
people that policy had the guidance of all his 
actions. 

Perkin, conformably to the ducheſs of Burgundy's 
directions, arrived on the Kentiſh coaſt, near Sand- 
wich, and landed ſome men to found the inclinati- 
on of the inhabitants. Theſe troops made great 
boaſts of the powerful armament the duke of York 
had made in Flanders, pretending the ſhips in ſight 
were but a ſmall part of the fleet which would ſoon 
appear. But the people, perceiving theſe men 
were moſtly foreigners, inſtead of joining them, ad- 
viſed with the gentlemen of the country to know 
how they were to behave ; and it was reſolved, they 
ſhould feign to be ready to aſſiſt Perkin, in order to 
allure him to land and take him priſoner. Agree- 
ably to this reſolution, the people took arms and 
appeared on the coaſt, making ſigns to invite 
aſhore Perkin and his followers. But Perkin and 


his counſellor Frion ſuſpecting the artifice, continued 


| on board, expecting the return of ſome of their 


* Cecily, youngeſt daughter of Ralph earl of Weſtmoreland, and reli& of Richard duke of York, died M 
of Berkhamſted in Hertfordſhire ; and was buried, cloſe by the duke her conſort, in Fotheringham college in 
She lived to ſeę three Princos of her body crowned, and four murdered. Sandford, p. 387. | | 


73 1, in the caſtle 
orthamptonſhire, 


men, 
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Hr x. VII. men, to inform them of what paſſed on ſhore. At 
An? 1495. laſt, the Kentiſhmen, findirg they could not decoy 
= — any more, fell upon thoſe who were already landed, 
and cut them in pteces, except about a hundred 
and fifty, who, being taken alive, were all hanged 
by the King's order. Perkin being eye-witneſs of 
the diſaſtrous cataſtrophe which befell his people, 
weighed anchor and returned to Flanders. Henry, 
who was then on his progreſs, hearing of the deſcent, 
was about to turn back towards Kent; but preſent- 
ly after having information of what had happened, 
he continued his journey *, and paſſed ſome time 
with the counteſs his mother, at the earl of Der- 
by's feat T. His intent was thereby to make a 
ſort of excuſe to that nobleman for his brother's 
death, and give him withal a proof of the conti- 
nuance of his favor. 

The thirteenth of October, the King called a par- 
liament, where it was inacted, that no perſon 
ſhould be impeached or attainted for aſſiſting the 
actually-reigning King. It is eaſy to comprehend 
that the deſign of this a& was to hinder a cloſe ex- 
amination of the King's title to the crown, ſince, 
let what ſhould be the conſequence, thoſe who ſerv- 
ed him would be always ſite F. Indeed the pre- 
cedent he had himſelf given, in cauſing thoſe to be 
condemned who bore arms for Richard III, muſt 
have made his friends apprehenſive of being in the 
ſame caſe if the like revolution ſhould happen. But 
the clauſe added in the body of the ſtatute, that if, 
for the future, any act of attainder ſhould paſs 
againſt ſuch as aſſiſted the King for the time being, 
it ſhould be of no force. This clauſc I ſay, was void 
and of no effect: for how could an act of this 
parliament limit the power of a future one, and 
cauſe an act, in its nature revocable, not to be ſo? 
Mean while, this ſtatute, which ſeemed to be made 
ſolely for the peoples ſafety, but was however only 
for the King's ſecurity, diſcovered Henry's uneaſi- 
neſs and uncertainty concerning his title. | 

There was alſo an act paſſed to oblige thoſe 
who had not paid their quota of the benevolence, to 
pay the arrears by ſuch a time. This act brought 
in large ſums to the King, the arrears of this tax 
being very conſiderable, becauſe the war with France 
not having laſted long, many perſons had de- 
clined to pay either in tull or in part. It appears, 
Rym. Fed. in Rymer's collection, that the archbiſhop of Can- 
Vol. XII. p. terbury was indebted fifteen hundred pounds ſter- 


Hall. 
Bacon. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 


Remarkable 
ſtatute. 
Bacon. 


Another to 
pay the bene- 
volence. 


632. ling. 
Warbeck While the parliament was yet aſſembled, the 
paſſes into King received advice, that Perkin Warbeck was 
Ireland. landed in Ireland. As this could not be but with 
— ſome ill deſign, he gave orders that the coalts 
Hollingſh. ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, to be ready to oppoſe a 
deſcent whereſoever attempted. It was but too 
true, that the ducheſs of Burgundy had ſent Per- 
kin into Ireland to excite a rebellion, and to that 
end ſhe had privately treated with the King of 
Scotland, who in all probability was ingaged to 
aſſiſt him. The common opinion is, that the Em- 
Bacon, peror, the archduke Philip, and the King of France, 


were likewiſe in the plot : the two firſt, in revenge 
of Henry's prohibition to his ſubjects of all com- 
merce with the Netherlands ; and the third, in or- 
der to prevent his entering into a certain league 
which was forming in Italy, and whereto he was 
ſtrongly ſollicited. Howſoever this may have been, 
very probably James, in promiſing to eſpouſe the 


thereto by ſome private view, or by the ſollicitation HE. VII. 
of ſome other potentate. AN* 1495. 
Mean while, ſince Poynings had been in Irelahd, Cw 
the affairs of that iſland were quite altered : where- Warbeck goes 
tore Perkin, not finding the country inclined to fa- 2 
vor his deſigns, departed for Scotland, where in all James =. 
appearance he knew he ſhould be welcome. When ries him to 
he came to Edinburg, he demanded audience of the one of his 
King, under title of duke of York. James, feign- _— 
ing extreme ſurpriſe, gave him a ſolemn reception Stow 


in preſenſe of the whole court. Perkin made a —_ 


long harangue, recounting his imaginary adven- 
tures, and how he eſcaped the cruelty of Richard 
III. Then, he inveighed againſt Rey Tudor, 
who had 5 10 the crown of England, and un- 
juſtly detained it from the lawful heirs of Edward 
IV. He expatiated on the methods he had uſed in 
attempting the recovery of his kingdom. He con- 
cluded with ſaying; „That ſundry accidents hav- 
ing prevented him from ſucceeding, he was come 

to put himſelf under his protection, in hopes 
that, with the aſſiſtance of ſo generous a Prince, 
he ſhould expel the uſurper, and aſcend the 
throne of his anceſtors. That then he ſhould al- 
ways regard him as a brother, and never miſs 
an opportunity of ſhewing his gratitude”. 

James ſeemed to be moved with Perkin's miſ- Ibid. 
fortunes, and told him ; „whoever he was, he ſhould 
not repent of puting himſelf into his hands“. How- 
ever, he pretended till to have ſome doubt, to 
ſhew 1t was on mature examination that he was con- 
vinced of the truth. Soon after, he publicly own- Buchanan. 
ed him for duke of York, and gave him in marri- Hall. 
age Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Hollingſh. 


Huntley, one of the faireſt and moſt accompliſhed 
ladies in Scotland, 


Henry, whether he had received private notice of Henry pro- 
what was ploting againſt him, or it was a pure ef- je&s marrying 
fect of his foreſight, ardently wiſhed to live in good bis daughter 


underſtanding with the King of Scotland. To that 99. dhe King of 


, : Scotland. 
end, he had impowered his embaſſadors, who were Rym. Fed. 


to repair to Caldſtream, to treat of the marriage of Vol. XII. 
Margaret his eldeſt daughter with that Prince. This p- 572. 
marriage was indeed effected ſome years after; but, 

to all appearance, was not mentioned in this con- 

greſs, the Engliſh embaſſadors having doubtleſs per- 

ceived that ſuch a propoſal would be unſeaſonable. 

The twenty-eighth of January 1495, Charles Continuance 
VIII departed Rome, after receiving in hoſtage the of the Nea- 
ſtrongeſt towns of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, with Politan war. 
cardinal Cæſar Borgia, natural ſon of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. While he was on his march, the embal- 
ſador of Ferdinand King of Spain told him, from 
his maſter 3 That, when he promiſed not to mo- 

„ left him in the conqueſt of Naples, he did not 
mean, that this conqueſt was to extend to all Italy: 
that notwithſtanding, he ſaw him in poſſeſſion of 

Florence, Piſa, and all the Papal dominions : 
that therefore he declared, he did not think him- 
ſelf bound to the obſervance of their treaty ;* 
and accordingly the embaſſador tore it in pieces be- 
fore his face. Charles, who was failing with a pro- 
ſperous gale, made a jeſt of theſe threats, and pur- 
ſued his march. 

Mean while Alfonſo, the new King of Naples, 
finding himſelf attacked by a powerful monarch, 
who was already on the borders of his dominions, 
was utterly diſneartened. As he knew he was not 
beloved by his ſubjects, he reſigned his crown to 


- o 


A && 


* 


cc 


pretended duke of York's intereſts, had been led 


Ferdinand his fon, and retired to a monaſtery, 


* And ſent Richard Guilford to thank the inhabitants of Kent for their fidelity. Hall, fol. 38. Stow, p. 480. 


+ At Latham. a 


Lord Bacon obſerves, that tho' this law ſeemed to aim more at the peoples ſafety than the King's, yet did it take off from 
his party that great tye and ſpur of neceſlity, to fight and go victors out of the field, conſidering their lives and fortunes were in 


ſafety, whether they ſtood or run away. 


Vol. I. 9 
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where he died this very year. The new King wil- 
ling to defend his kingdom, advanced towards the 
trontiers to indeavor to ſtop the King of France : 
but ſiw himſelf ſuddenly deſerted by his own troops. 
In this extremity he would have retired to Naples, 
but found the gates ſhut. In ſhort, he was forced 
to ſeek a retreat in the ſmall iſland of Iſchia, having 
firſt gariſoned the caſtles of his metropolis,” which 
he might enter without paſſing thro? the city. 

In the interim, Charles ſtill continued his march. 


Triulzi, a Milaneſe, who was in the ſervice of the 


King of Naples, having ſurrendered Capua, all the 
reſt of the towns ſent him deputies with offers of 
ſubmiſſion. Finally, February the twenty-ſecond, 
he entered Naples, and within few days became 
maſter of the caſtles. f 

This torrent of proſperity ſo blinded the young 
monarch and his council, that they knew not how 
to take any juſt meaſures for got ov chr of this 
conqueſt, The towns which had ſubmited, by de- 
grees returned to the obedience of their ſovereign ; 
his army, which was not very numerous, being un- 
able to furniſh gariſons every where: beſide, the 
French made themſelves ſo odious to the people of 


Naples, that they ſoon repented their giving them 


Bembo. 


reception. HE 
But what moſt imbroiled the conqueror's affairs, 
was a league formed againſt him by the * 5 the 


Emperor, the King of Spain, the archduke, the 


King of Naples, Ludovico Sforza new duke oſ 
Milan, and the republic of Venice. This league, 


which was for twenty-five years, was ſigned the 


twenty - fifth of March 1495, and at the fame time 


the confederates began to aſſemble their forces. 


Charles then found that it was time to think of 
his return: but he was reſolved firſt to make a tri- 
umphant entry into Naples, whence he ſet out on 


the twentieth of May, for France, leaving but few 


Battle of 
Fornova. 


troops to defend his conqueſt ; but the allies intend- 
ed not he ſhould retire thus peaceably. "They ex- 
pected him on his route with an army forty thou- 


ſand ſtrong, and poſted themſelves at Fornova to 
diſpute his paſſage. Tho' Charles was abundantly | 
inferior in number of troops , he was determined 


being out of his minority; which done, he re- Hex. VII. 
turned to Germany. Philip, no longer under the An” 1495 
Emperor's guardianſhip, did, towards the cloſe of.. 
this year, diſpatch away embaſſadors to Henry, de- 

manding a renewal of the commerce between Eng- 

land and the Netherlands. 

The embaſſadors found no great difficulty to ſuc- An? 1496 
ceed in their negociation. A revival of the trade Treaty be- 
they came to ſollicit was no leſs neceſſary for the tween Eng. 
Engliſh than for the Flemings. Wherefore, on the = mou 
twenty-fourth of February 1496, was concluded at 3 
London a treaty of perpetual amity between Henry n= 2255 
and Philip, and the commerce between the two na- Bacon. 
tions was ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 

Among the articles of this treaty, there were 
two particularly remarkable. By the firſt, the two 
Princes ingaged to give neither aid nor refuge to 
the rebellious ſubjects of either; particularly Phi- 
lip, in expreſs terms, obliged himſelf to hinder the 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy from harboring Hen- 
ry's fugitive rebels in any of the lands ſhe poſſeſſed, 
by what title ſoever ſhe held them, whether of 
dower or otherwiſe, and that in caſe ſhe acted con- 
trary to this prohibition, he promiſed to deprive her 
of all her poſſeſſions in the Nekerlnds, 

By another article, it was expreſly agreed, that 
any veſſel ſuffering ſhipwreck on the coaſts of either 
of the two Princes, ſhould not be liable to confiſ- 
cation, provided there was left alive either man, 
woman, child, dog, cat, or cock. 

The Flemings named this treaty the great treaty Ibid. 
of commerce F, not only by reaſon of the great 
number of articles, but chiefly with reſpect to ano- 
ther made afterwards, and which, not being ſo Rym. Fed. 
much to their advantage, was termed the bad Vol. XII. p. 
treaty ||. 695, 713. 

We find, in Rymer's collection of public acts, that, patent to 
March the fifth this year, Henry granted a patent John Cabot. 
to John Cabot, a Venetian, and to three of his Ib. p. 595. 
ſons **, to go in queſt of new lands with Engliſh 
colors T.. The terms were, that after all charges 
deducted, they ſhould give the King a fifth of the 
profit |||]. | 


Mean while, the King of Scotland, not content The King o 


to give them battle, being ſenſible that he mult ei- with giving the pretended duke of York ſanctuary Scotland's and 


ther conquer or periſh. The battle was tought on 


the ſixth of July, and the ſucceſs was favorable to 
the King of France, who utterly routed that for- 
midable army and got to Aſti the fifteenth of the 


\ ſame month T. | 
While he was retiring thro' Italy, Naples again 
ſubmited to Ferdinand, and almoſt all the other 


The arch- 
duke aſſumes 
the govern- 
ment of the 


This year, the Emperor 


towns which were ſtill in the French intereſt follow- 
ed her example. The duke of Montpenſier, left 
by Charles at Naples with a few troops, withdrew 
to the caſtle del Ovo, where, after maintaining a 
three months ſiege, he was obliged to capitulate. 
Thus Charles, who had conquered the kingdom of 


Naples in the ſpace of three weeks, loſt it with the 
ſame rapidity. 


He afterwards formed diverſe 
ſchemes. to recover his conqueſt, all which, thro' 
the intervening obſtacles, evaporated in ſmoak. 

F Maximilian repaired to 
the Netherlands, and reſigned the government to 


his ſon Philip, tho' he ſtill wanted ſome years of 


Netherlands. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XII. 


p. 576. 


rant, and murderer. 


in his dominions, would likewiſe undertake to place Warbeck's 
him on the throne of England. He had been aſſur- . 
ed that, as ſoon as he appeared in that kingdom at Bacon. 
the head of an army, all the Yorkiſts would take Rym. Fad. 
arms in the pretender's favor, To that end it was Vol. XII. p. 
that, immediately after his arrival in England, he — 
took care to diſperſe the counterfeit duke*s procla- DOM 
mation, wherein the King was termed uſurper, ty- in the duke 
Moreover, he promiſed much of York's 
favor to ſuch as would affiſt the lawful heir to de- name. 
{troy him who unjuſtly detained the crown: bur 
this proclamation was ſo ineffectual that not a man . i 

e is neither 
offered to join the Scots. The truth is, Henry was countenanced 
not beloved, eſpecially in thoſe parts: but as, ſince nor joined by 
Perkin had begun to appear by the title of duke the Engliſh. 
of York, many were undeceived, and others in 
doubt, it was not thought proper to hazard life 
and fortune without a greater aſſurance, that it was 
really for a ſon of Edward IV. Beſide, the lord 
chamberlain's fate was a terror to all, as none could 


e had only nine thouland men; whereas the conſederates 


number of foot. Bembo. p. 59. Edit. Venet. 1718. 


oy 


— 


army conſiſted of twelve thouſand horſe, and more than a like 
+ Thus is this memorable event related by the French hiſtorians. But it appears from cardinal Bembo, and other Italian wri- 


ters, that the King of France retired, after this battle, in the utmoſt hurry ; and that Ludovico Sforza, and Franceſco Gonzoga, 
the Italian general, favored his eſcape. As their forces were much ſuperior to thoſe of the French King, they might eaſily have 


cur off fs fetreat, if they had not 
1718; and Paul. Jovius, &c. 


$ Intercuſſus Magnus. [| Intercuſſus Malus. 
++ And with five ſhips. Ibid. 


ed treacherouſly, as it is undeniably plain they did. See Bembi Hiſt, Venet. p. 65. Edit. 


Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancho. 
They were bound and ingaged to land at Briſtol, Ibid. 


reaſonably 


. 


— —— end 
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Hz x. VII. reaſonably expect mercy at Henry's hands, ſince | demand an aid of money of the parliament, as well Hen. VII. 

An' 1496. that nobleman was not ſpared. At length, James | to put himſelf in a ſtate of defenſe, as to revenge An' 1496. 

AR he in vain expected that the Engliſh would riſe | the inſults of the Scots. With this view it was he — 

James ra- in his duke of York's behalf, and being unwil- called a parliament, the ſixteenth of January fol- 

ee ling wholly to loſe his labor, ravaged Northum- | lowing. It was however eaſy to foreſee that the 

Sacks berland and got a great booty. Then. Perkin, Scotiſh, King, not being ſupported either by France, 

ſubtilty. feigning to be extremely moved with the calamities | the archduke, or the ducheſs of Burgundy, would 

Hall. of the Engliſh, conjured that Prince, before his | not undertake to maintain alone a war for the fake 

Bacon. whole court, to ſpare his miſerable ſubje&s. . This | of Perkin Warbeck, even had he been ſo blindly 

Hollingſh. was a very artful deviſe to perſuade the public he | prepoſſeſſed as to believe him the real duke of 
was really what he pretended to be. James ſmiling | Torx. | 5 
replied ; * That he thought him ſuper-abundantly | In October this year, Juana, ſecond daughter of The arch. 
«© cenerons, to be ſo anxious for what was none of | Ferdinand and Iſabella, came into the Netherlands, duke's mar- 
« his, in order to preſerve it for the uſe of his] to eſpouſe the archduke Philip, to whom ſhe had riage with 
c enemies.“ Mean while, the news that an Eng-| been contracted. Iſabella her eldeſt ſiſter had been Juana of Ara- 
liſh army was advancing made him reſolve to return | married in 1490, to Alfonſo Prince of Portugal, * 
into his own country, being loth to expoſe his] who died ſhortly after. The fame ſhips which Auſtria with 
great ſpoils to the hazard of a battle. Thus the | brought Dona Juana to the Netherlands, ſerved to the Prince of 
expedition from which he expected ſuch great et- | carry Margaret of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter, into Spain. 
fects, terminated only in the ruin of thoſe of Nor- Spain, to conſummate her marriage with Don Juan, 

| thumberland. NY Rs heir-apparent of Caſtile and Aragon. | 
Charles VIII While all this paſſed in England, Charles VIII, | The de aſſembling early in the 


. ; ay" R year. AN? 1497. 
cauſes the fearing Henry would accede to the league of Italy, | 1497, Henry made a ſpeech to both houſes, high- The parlia- - - 
eace O 1 


Cw took care to have the peace of Eſtaples confirmed | ly aggravating the affront received from the King ment meets. 
be bnürmed by the ſtates, as he was bound by the treaty, which | of Scotland. He repreſented moſt pathetically the — — 8 
by die ſtates. he had hitherto neglected, tho? it was, in the pre- | calamities indured by his northern ſubjects, at a time for the Set 
Rym. Fed. ceding year, confirmed by the Engliſh parliament. | when the truce ſhould have ſecured them from ſuch. war. 
Vu. XII. However, as he thought not proper to aſſemblc | inſults. He finally told them, his honor and the Hollingſh. 
p. po 59" tue general ſtates, he cauſed the peace to be ap- protection he owed his people would not ſuffer him 
444 385%, proved by the ſtates of each province, wherewith | to let theſe wrongs paſs without exemplary ven- 
; to all appearance Henry was ſatisfied. We find, in | geance, The parliament well apprized of his mean- 
Rymer's collection, the approbations of the ſtates | ing, gave him a ſublidy F, after which, they were 
of Languedoc, Normandy, and ſeveral other pro- inſtantly diſſolved, as having been called merely for 
vinces, as likewiſe of particular towns of ſmall | that purpoſe. 1 
note, ſigned by great numbers of the commonalty, | Tho? Henry hoped much from his negociation Henry haſtens 
as mechanics, farmers, &c. with the King of Scotland, he perceived it neceſſa- levying tha 
Tho? the Scotiſh King's invaſion had not pro- ry to prepare for war; otherwiſe a "2 pa ge- ſubkdy, 
duced any great effect, Henry was however appre- |nzrally prove fruitleſs. Levying the ſubſidy grant. 
henſive of the conſequences. Conſcious he was that [e by parliament was the farſt and principal prepa- 
his ſubjects were dillatistiec ; that the Yorkiſts were ration. The neceſſity of a war with Scotland af- 
very numerous 3 that Ireland was not well- affected; |forded the King a pretenſe to haſten that affair, 
and that Perkin Warbeck was in Scotland ready to | from which he expected the ſame advantage as from 
take advantage of theſe diſpoſitions : wherefore, to | that of Bretagne; that is to ſay, to put the intire 
prevent the danger which might ariſe from all theſe | ſubſidy in his own pocket. To that end, it was neceſ- 
quarters, he granted; firſt, a general amneſty to all ſary the whole ſhould be levied before the peace was 
the Iriſh adherents of the pretended duke of York, concluded with Scotland, elſe the people would pay 
left the dread of puniſhment ſhould induce them to | their money with reluctance, As Hoy ſet his 
Ib. p. 635, a revolt; next, he commiſſioned Richard Fox bi heart on this buſineſs, he gave very ſtrict orders to 
636. ſhop of Durham to 7 7 as of himſelf, entering the commiſſioners who were to gather the ſubſidy 
into negociarion with the King of Scotland, to treat | in the ſeveral counties. | | 
of his eldeſt daughter Margaret's marriage with that | The commiſſioners proceeding with great rigor, gepellion in 
Embaſſy to Prince; laſtly, he ſent embaſſadors to Ferdinand | met with unexpected oppoſition in the county of Cornwal. 
Spain. and Iſabella, to confirm his alliance with them, and | Cornwal. The Corniſhmen being kfs tractable Hall. 
Sept. 22. by freſh ingagements to ſecure the marriage of Ar- than thoſe of other counties, loudly complained Stow. 
P. 636. thur his eldeſt fon with Catherine their third | that, for ſome trifling damages ſuſtained at the — 
daughter. other end of the kingdom, they were robbed of — 
He accedes to He had ſome time before diſpatched to Rome their neceſſary ſubſiſtence. Theſe murmurs were | 
the league of Robert Sherburn, who had in his name entered in- incouraged by one Michael Joſeph a farrier of Bod- 
Italy. * to the league of Italy“ againſt Charles VIII, and | min, and Thomas Flammock a lawyer. Flam- 
P. 638. ratified what his embaſſador had done on the twen- | mock maintained; That ſubſidies were not to 
ty-third of September; whereby he deemed him be granted or levied for the war of Scotland, 
{elf ſufficiently ſupported, as not having any thing] (the law having provided for it by eſcuage) much 
farther to fear from the King of France, who was | “ leſs when the Scotiſh invaſion was made a pre- 
elſewhere imployed, and the moſt potent Princes of] text to fleece the whole Kingdom : that it would 
Europe were his friends and allies. As for the |< be a ſhame to ſubmit to ſuch oppreſſions, and all 
King of Scotland, he was of opinion he could eafi- | . the miſchief ſolely proceeded from the King's 
ly reſiſt him in caſe of attack. However, tho? he.“ miniſters, who made their court at the poor 
had already taken meaſures to make peace with that peoples coſt: that, to free themſelves from theſe 
Prince, and had reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, he be-] grievances, it was proper to take arms, and, 
lieved he ought not to let flip this opportunity to | ©© without injuring any perſon, go and preſent a 
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Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XII. p. 


634. 
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* This league conſiſted of Pope Alexander VI, the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand and Iſabella King and Queen of Spain, 
Anil pon of doge of Venice, Ludovico Maria Sforza duke of Milan, and King Henry. | a 911 
7 Limited to the ſum of a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, beſide two fifteens. Lord Bacon obſerves, on this oecaſion, 

that his wars were always to him amine of treaſure of a ſtrangeę ore, iron at: ts top, and gold and ſilver at the bottom. p. 617. 
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Book XIV. 


H F. N. VI I. 


AN* 1407. 


* I - + 


Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingfh. 
The rebels 


march to- 
wards Lon- 
don. 


Hall. 


Hall. 
Stow. 
Bacon. 


« petition to the King, to pray him to deſiſt from 
3+ this tax, and puniſh his evil counſellors, for a 
« warning to others how they gave him ſuch ad- 
vice for the future : that a greater ſervice could 
de not be done to the Kingdom than to deliver it 
ce from ſach harpics, who ruined it under color of 
« procuring the King's good.” Flammock's chief 
aim was at the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Re- 
ginald Bray, becauſe th:y were generally the King's 
wſtruments in affairs of this nature. | 
Flammock and Joſeph, perceiving the oy 
began to take fire, offered to lead them, 'till ſome 
erſon of quality ſhould head them, which, as they 
Fd, would ſoon be the caſe; and, in effect, it 
afterwards appeared they were incouraged by per- 
ſons of much greater conſideration. This was 
ſufficient to excite the whole rabble of the country 
to riſe ; who arming themfelves as beſt they could, 
they marched under conduct of theſe two incendiaries 
into Devonſhire, and thence to Somerſetſhire. The 
number of the rebels augmented daily, thro' the 
continual acceſſion of people from the places where 
they paſſed, who had nothing to loſe, and were 1n- 
flamed by the King's ſecret enemies. At Taunton, 
they killed a commiſſioner, who had ſignalized 
himſelf by his rigor in levying the ſubſidy : this 


' Lord Audley was all the miſchiet they did on their march. Then 


heads them. 


They march 


into Kent, 


they proceded to Wells, where lord Audley, a 
nobleman of à reſtleſs and diſcontented ſpirit, 
joined them, and was immediately accepted as their 
general. Audley, puting himſelf at their head, 
ted them directly to Saliſbury, and thence to Win- 
cheſter, without ſuffering them to commit any 
violence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied with a 
bare ſubſiſtence. When they came to Wincheſter, 
inſtead of marching to London, as was intended 


but are not at firſt, they forced their general to lead them into 


Joined by any. 


Hollingſh. 
Bacon. 


Kent. Flammock having told them, the people 
of that country were great lovers of liberty, they 
fancied they ſhould be immediately joined by them, 
in defenſe cf the rights and privileges of the nation : 


They march but thoſe who remained, being incouraged by the 


to London. 


Henry's mea- 
ſures againſt 
the rebels. 
Ibid. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 
Bacon. 


remiſneſs of King Henry, who had ſuffered them 
to proceed ſo far unmoleſted, audaciouſly boaſted, 
that they would give him battle, or take London 
before his face. In this reſolution they went and 
incamped between Greenwich and Eltham, within 
a few miles of London. 

When the King firſt heard of this inſurrection, 
he. was under ſome conſternation. A war with 
Scotland, a rebellion within his realm, and a pre- 
tender to the crown, ſeemed to him to be three 
affairs of the laſt importance, eſpecially as they 
came upon him at once : beſide, his inward unea- 
ſinefs concerning the doubtfulneſs of his title helped 
to magnify objects, He was apprehenſive that the 
Corniſh revolt was the begining of a general com- 
bination, whereof Perkin was waiting the iſſue in 


Scotland. Happily for him, this rebellion broke 
out when he had 

to march into the north, under command of lord 
d' Aubeney : but the news of the inſurrection made 
him keep his forces about London, not judging 
58 to ſend them into the north at ſuch a juncture. 


in readinefs an army, which was 


e therefore contented himſelf with detaching the 


earl of Surrey, and ſending him towards the borders 
of Scotland to oppoſe K 

thought of making a ſecond inroad into England. 
Mean while the rebels traverſed the counties, and 


ing James, in cafe he 


the King made no motion to ſtop them. This 
conduct cauſed a general 8 conſidering "of 

it was his cuſtom ſpeedily to march to the place — "ay 
where danger began to pas : but, on this occaſion, 
he thought beſt to act otherwiſe for ſeveral reaſons : 

firſt; he was well pleaſed the rebels were fo far 

trom their homes, and haraſſed themſelves with 

long marches : ſecondly ; he foreſaw not any ne- 

ceſſity haſtening him to attack them, ſince they 

commited no outrages: beſide, he could not learn 

that their number augmented as they advanced. 

But the main reaſon of his ſlowneſs was, his being 

willing to obſerve whether they had any correſpon- 

dents in other quarters, in order to divide his army, 

it neceſſary, or haſten the relief of the weakeſt. 

In fine, age and the continued injoyment of a crown 

had, doubtleſs, rendered him leſs fond of dangers : 

every other expedient ſeemed to him leſs hazardous 

than a battle, to remedy theſe kinds of evils. 

But when the rebels were incamped on Black- Henry deter. 
Heath, from whence they might have a proſpect mines on giv. 
of London, Henry could no longer defer attacking ius a 
them; elſe they would have had cauſe to believe —4 N 
his delay proceeded from fear, which might have Bacon. 
produced very ill effects among the people. How- Diſpoſition of 
ever, as he was much ſuperior to the male-contents, his troops. 
both in number of troops and military experience, 1 
he reſolved ſo to diſpoſe all matters as to hive 1 
tle to fortune or hazard. To that end, he divided 
his army into three bodies, the firſt whereof, com- 
manded by the earl of Oxford *, was ordered be- 
hind the hill, where the rebels lay incamped, to 
cut off their retreat, and, if neceſſary, attack them 
in the rear. The ſecond, led by lord d' Aubeney, 
was appointed to charge them in the front. The 
King retained the third, and pitched his camp in 
St. George's Fields that, in caſe of ill ſucceſs, he 
might be ready to renew the fight, or throw him- 
felt into London and ſecure the city, as he ſhould 
judge convenient: beſide, he was not at ſo great a 
diſtance but he might ſend his people ſuccors during 
the ingagement. 

All things ſucceeded to Henry's wiſhes. The Battle of 
rebels ſuftered themſelves to be deceived by a report Black-Heath, 
he had cauſed to be ſpread, that he intended to give Xhetein the 
them battle on the Monday following, whereas he _ 


attacked them on the Saturday, which of all the unt ., 


days of the week he fancied was to him the moſt Hall. 
fortunate. As they expected it not, they were ſo Stow. 
ſurpriſed that they had ſcarce time to draw up: on Nen. 
the other hand, for want of intelligence, they ſuf- 

tered themſelves to be ſurrounded by the earl of 
Oxford, who, being poſted behind them, hindered 

their retreat; ſo, of fix thouſand , which was Hall. 
their number, two thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot, Hollingh: 
and the reſt forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, t ere 


being no way to eſcape. The King, for this once 
cauſed to be cM only lord Audely y, F lam- 1 2 7 
mock and the farrier |, who were taken alive, thers execut- 
but gave the priſoners to their captors, with leave ed. 

to compound with them for their ranſoms as they Hall. 
pleaſed. It is not unlikely, that the moderation _ "TE" 
of the rebels in their march from Cornwal to Lon- 2 : 
don tempered alſo the King's ſeverity ; eſpecially | 
as they had not aſſerted the title of the houſe of 

York, a crime he never forgave. However it was 

he was ſatisfied with thoſe three victims for the 

expiation of this great rebellion. 


Shortly after the battle, the archduke's embaſſa- 


VII. 


„„ 


* 


* John de Vere, who had with him Henry Bourchier earl of Eſſex, Edmund de la Pole earl of Suffolk, fir Rice ap Thomas, 


and fir Humphrey Stanley. Hollingſhead p. 782. 


Lord Bacon ſays, fixteen thouſand, p. 619. 


He was led from Newgate to Tower-hill, in a paper-coat torn and painted with his own arms reverſed, where he was be⸗ 


headed, june 28. Hall, fol. 43. 


vleaſe himſelf with the notion, that he ſhould be famous in after-ages. He and Flammock were 
quartered at Tyburn. The Corniſnmen are Aid to ſhoot arrows of a yard long. Ibid. | hanged, and 


He is ſaid to 


4 


4 


dors 
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HN. VII. dors ſigned at London articles of agreement, where- 
An? 1497. by, in explaining the late treaty of commerce, the 
- archduke deſiſted from the duty of a florin, which 


he before exacted on every piece of Engliſh cloth 
brought into his dominions. 


795 


6 his fortune elſewhere ; but nevertheleſs, he would HEN. VII. 
make good what he told him at firſt, viz. That Ax' 1497. 

he ſhould not repent pu ing himſelf into his =—v=— 
** hands.” Perkin, finding the King of Scotland 
reſolved to diſmiſs him, thanked him for rhe pro- 


p. 658. The eighteenth of July, Henry ratified the tection he had hitherto given him, and for all his 
marriage-articles between Arthur his eldeſt fon, and | other favors ; intreating him to convey him into Ire- 
Catharine of Aragon. This marriage had been land with his wife: which requeſt James inſtantly 
concluded in 1491, and confirmed the firſt of] granted. | 
October 1 496. As ſoon as Perkin Warbeck was removed from A ſeven years 
p. 667. About the ſame time, Charles VIII ſent an em- Scotland, nothing farther obſtructed a pacification, truce between 
Aug. 28. baſly into England, purpoſely to confirm the peace The embaſſadors, aſſembled at Aton, ſigned a ee and 
of Eſtaples, by the reparation of certain outrages | truce for ſeven years, commencing the thirtieth of RSHA 
commited on both ſides. | September, the day of ſigning the treaty. It was Vol. XL, p. 
Buchanan. But while Henry was buſied againſt the Corniſh | expreſly agreed ; That neither of the two Kings 673. 
Hollingſh. rebels, the King of Scotland, deeming it a fa- ſhould make war upon the other, by himſelf or 
Bacon. vorable juncture, made a ſecond irruption into Eng- | f 


land, and appeared before the caſtle of Norham : 
but the earl of Surrey, then in Yorkſhire, haſten- 
ing to its relief, James raiſed the ſiege and retired 
into his own kingdom. The earl of Surrey, not 
fatisfied with driving him out of England, purſued 
him into Scotland, and took the little town of Aton. 
This war was inconvenient to Henry on diverſe 
accounts. Firſt, he could not continue it without 
imploying all the money given by the parliament, 
which he would have gladly avoided. On another 
hand, Peter Warbeck made him unealy, and he 


perceived it would be eaſter to remove him from | 


Rym. Feed. Scotland by treaty than by arms: he would not 
Vol. XII. p. however make the firſt advances, but wiſhed the 


668. propoſal of peace to come from another, to avoid 
the diſgrace of a refuſal, in caſe the King of Scot- 
land was differently inclined. 

Henry im- While he was in this perplexity, he bethought 

ploys the Spa- himſelf that Don Pedro de Ayala, the Spaniſh em- 


niſh embaſſa- baſſador, would be a proper inſtrument to ac- 
dor to make compliſn this affair. Ayala willingly undertook 


peace wth. going, to the Scotiſh King, and propoſing, as of 

1b. p. 670, himſelf, an agreement with the King of Ergland. 
671. He uſed for pretext, that King Ferdinand his 
Hall. maſter could receive no greater ſatisfaction than to 
Sy. ſee the two Kings, his friends and allies, live in 
Hollingſh 


peace and good neighborhood, This expedient 


ubjects, or by any other perſon ; whereby Perkin 

Warbeck was ſufficiently underſtood without nam- 

ing him: that, with reſpect to certain points not ſet- The two 
tled by the embaſſadors, the two Kings refered them —_ make 
to the deciſion of Ferdinand and Ifabella. After. Fer — 1 
wards this truce, limited to ſeven years, was pro- = 1 | 
longed till a year after the death of the ſurvivor of 22 
the two Princes. Finally, each of the two Kings 

gave letters patent to the mediator, deſiring him to 

report to Ferdinand and Iſabella the differences yet 
undecided, promiſing to ſtand to their deter minati- 

on. Theſe letters were full of marks of acknow- 

ledgment and eſteem for the embaſſador, and the 

two Kings ſhewed how well pleaſed they were with 

his equity, wiſdom, impartiality, and the trouble 

he had readily taken upon him. Nothing could 

be more honorable for Ayala (whom the Engliſh 

and Scotiſh writers name Hailas or Elias) than the 

perfect confidence repoſed in him by theſe two mo- 


narchs : but then, it may be faid, that he had the 


good fortune to find them equally inclined to a peace 
ſo neceſſary for both. | 


I obſerved that, in 1495 and 1496, Henry im- Firſt propofal 
powered his embaſſadors to treat of a marriage be- of the marri- 
tween Margaret his daughter and the King of Scot- age of Mar. 

land: bur it appears not that this affair was touch- 82** With the 


a 1 Ki f Scot- 
ed on in any of the former negociations, or even LS 2 
in this laſt mentioned. 


ſucceeded according to Henry's expectation, The 
embaſſador found the King of Scotland ſo well diſ- 
poſed, that he wrote to King Henry that, if he would 
enter into negociation he did not queſtion the ſuc- 
ceſs. Whereupon the two Kings {ent their embal- 
ſadors to Aton to treat of a peace, Ayala perform- 
Difficulty on ing the office of mediator. The greateſt difficulty 
account of that occurred in this negociation was concerning Per- 


Perkin. kin Warbeck, whom Henry demanded, and the 
Helling King of Scotland would not deliver. The biſhop 
Bacon. of Durham, perceiving he could not gain that point, 


ro 
— e: but when it was mentioned to the King of 

Scotland, he ſaid; That, tho' he was very deſi- 

« rous of peace, he would not beg it at his enemy's 

Expedient to «© door.” At length, an expedient was found 
remove it. aprecable to both parties: this was, that the King 
of Scotland ſhould honorably diſmiſs the pretend- 

ed duke of York, before the negociation of a peace 

was carried any farther, leſt he ſhould be thought 

to be forced to it; that afterwards they ſhould treat 

as if Perkin had never been in Scotland. 


| Purſuant to this agreement, James told the pre- 
— Perkin tended duxe; That he had done for him what lay 
ro Ireland. jn his power: that he had twice entered England at 
Hall. 4e the head of an army, to try the diſpoſition of 
_ « the Engliſh : that not having found What he ex- 
1 ce pected, there was no likelihood that, with his forc- 


« e atone; he could place him on the throne : that 

« his misfortune proceeded ſolely from the Engliſh 

« refuſing to eſpouſe his quarrel, and his being for- 

« faken by thoſe who had ingaged him in the un- 

« dertaking, while the Scots expoſed their lives for 

His ſake ; that therefore he adviſed hin to ſeck 
Vol. I. 


ſed an interview of the two Kings at New- 


It is however very proba- 
ble, that Henry, who was deſirous of this alliance, 
tailed not inſinuating the propoſal by the Spaniſh 
embaſſador, who was in his intereſt and confidence. 
It was a very proper occaſion, ſince Ayala might 
make the overture as from himſelf, without ingag- 
ing Henry in caſe of refuſal. It went no te. 
tor this time; hut we ſhall ſoon ſee the felicitous ef- 


tects of this overture, which gave birth to the uni- 
on of the two kingdoms. | 


Early this year, the archduke's ſiſter, Margaret of tt 
of Auſtria, went into Spain to her conſort Don ; 3 — & 10 
The nuptials were celebrated with great ſolemnity Spain. 
and magnificence: but in a few mouths after Don Mayern. 
Juan died, leaving pregnant his new bride, who 
was delivered of a dead infant. Jo 

By Don Juan's demiſe, his ſiſter Iſabella, reli& Narriage of 
of Prince Alfonſo of Portugal, became heir-appa- Iſabella his 
rent of the kingdoms of Caſtile and Aragon. ſiſter with 
Since the Prince her conſort's deceaſe, ſhe had been King of Por- 
affianced to the new King of Portugal, Don Ma- gal. 


nuel, who, having notice of Don Juan's indiſpoſi- 


tion, ſo prefſed his marriage that it was con- 


ſummated before that Prince expired. 


In the preceding year, as has been obſerved, Af! 
Charles VIII loſt The kingdom of Naples. Not- — naked 
withltanding the diviſions among the Italian Prin- 

ces ſeemed to invite him again to attempt this con- 

queſt, he could never bring himſelf to any reſolu- 

tion in the affair, his whole thoughts heing turned 

on love-matters and other ſuch inglorious pleaſures, 

He duely paid Henry twenty-five thouſand livres gy, pu 
every half year, as he was bound by the treaty of Vol N 
Eſtaples, for fear of drawing on himſelf freſh di- XIII. 
ſturbances from England. 
9 U 


Aſter 
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Hen. VII. After the treaty of Eſtaples, neither war nor 
Ax' 1498. difference occurred between France and England dur- 
=- ing the remainder of Henry VII's reign. Charles 
Diſpoſition of and Henry ſtood in awe of each other. Charles, 
* d io had formed vaſt projects, perceived the King 
1 oi England was the only Prince capable of laying 
other. oufſtacles in his way. Afterwards, when he deſiſt- 
ed from the war of Italy, and indulged his appe- 
tites and paſſions, he always feared that a war with 
Henry would diſturb his tranquillity. Henry, on 
his part, dreaded all foreign wars, and particularly 
with France, by reaſon ot his domeſtic enemies. 
Death of Thus the two monarchs, having the ſame intereſt, 
Charles VIII. lived in peace till Charles's death, on the ſixth of 
Lewis fuc- April, 1498. The duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded 
ceeds him. him by the name of Lews XII, was no leſs careful 
4 1 to preſerve a good un derſtanding with England “. 
Vol XII. p. As all his thoughts were bent towards Italy, it high- 
631—696, ly concerned him to keep fair with Henry, who 
706, 510. would have jt in his power to overthrow all his pro- 
jects by a diverſion in Picardy. As ſoon as Lewis 
was on the throne, he cauſed his marriage with 
Jeane daughter of Lewis XIK; to be annulled, in or- 
der to eſpouſe Ann of Bretagne his predeceſſor's 
wi low: otherwile he would have run the riſk of 
ſeeing Bretagne again ſevered from France, and in 
oſſeſſion of a forcign family. 

Freſh troubles Tho' Henry had nothing to fear from abroad, 
in England- ſince he was in peace with all the Princes of Eu— 
rope, it was not the ſame with regard to his own 
ſubjects. Before he could acquire that perfect tran- 
quillity he fo earneſtly longed for, he had a freſh 
attack to maintain from thoſe of Cornwal. Even 
Perkin Warbeck himſelf, who, having learned to 
live like a Prince, could not prevail on himſ-lt to 
return to his priſtine condition, imbraced this oppor - 

tunity to create him new diſturbances. 
Inſurrections The Corniſh rebels had been treated more gent- 
in Cornwal. ly than they had reaſon to expect, conſidering the 
nd nature of their crime, which ſovereigns never wil- 
— lingly pardon. Moſt of them had compounded 
on. for two or three ſhillings a man, fo miſerable were 
they. Theſe being returned home, publicly faid ; 
« That if the King had treated them with lenity, 
ce jt was not from a motive of clemency, but be- 
«© cauſe he was ſenſible if he puniſhed all who were 
« of their mind, he muſt harg up three parts in 
« four of his ſubjects.“ Theſe diſcourſes making 
their friends and neighbors believe the whole king- 
dom was ready to riſe, they began to flock toge- 
ther, and ſhew they were not diſcouraged by the 
The rebels battle of Black-Heath. At laſt, ſome ot the moſt 
ſend for Per- fiery, hearing Perkin Warbeck was in Ireland, pro- 
kin. poſed to ſend for him to head them. The propoſal 
Bacon. wmeeting with applauſe, they gave Warbeck to un- 
derſtand; That, if he would come among them, 
c he ſhould find no contemptible aid, and that, 
« with the aſſiſtance of other good Engliſhmen, 
% they hoped to place him on the throne.” 4 
He comes and Perkin, being deſtitute of all ſupport in Ireland, 
heads them. and expeCting nothing more either from Scotland, 
Hall. France, or the Netherlands, gladly excepted the 
Stow. invitation. He had with him, for counſellors, 
23 Hern, a broken mercer, Skelton a taylor, and Aſt- 
ley a ſcrivener, who urged him to imbrace the 
her. They told him; “ That he had commited 
« a great error in relying on the ducheſs of Bur- 
« gundy, and the Kings of France and Scotland, 
« who, without regarding his, had only their 
« own intereſts in view : that thoſe were bad coun- 


4 ſellors who adviſed him to land in Kent, which 


cc 


was too near London; but had he Juckily been HEN. VII. 
in Cornwal when the men of that province roſe, An* 1498. 
he had been crowned at Weſtminſter before nov ::kxwuü 
that the Scots were not proper inſtruments to put 

the crown on his head, by reaſon of the hatred 
„ borhe them by the Engliſh, but he muſt wholly 

rely on the people of England, who alone 

were capable of procuring him the regal digni- 

ty : that therefore they adviſed him to repair in- 

to Cornwal where he was expected.” 

Conformably to theſe directions, Perkin imbarked Hall. 

for Cornwal, having with him about ſeventy men ＋, Stou. 

on four ſmall veſſels, and arrived in September at 1 
Whitſand-Bay. No ſooner had he landed his little 
troop, but he repaired to Bodmin, the native place 

of the before- mentioned farrier, who was hanged 


00 
6c 
6c 
(e 


about three thouſand men, he iſſued out a proclama- = of King, 


tion, aſſuming the title of King of England, and Stow. 
the name of Richard IV. He was very liberal Hollingh. 
of his reproaches and invectives againſt Henry and 

his government, with magnificent promiſes to ſuch 

as ſhould take arms to dethrone the uſurper. After and beſieges 
publiſhing his proclamation, he formed a deſign to Exeter. 
poſſeſs himſelf of Exeter, as well to make it ſerve Bacon 

tor a magazine, as a retreat in caſe of neceſſity. : 

At firſt, he tried to corrupt the citizens with pro- 

miſing them the preſervation and augmentation of 

their privileges : but finding they would not liſten 

to him, he reſolved on ſtorming the city. As he 

had no artillery, he was forced to ſcale the walls, 

and at the fame time indeavored to fire one of the 

gates: this attempt miſcarried, and he loſt two 

nundred men in the aſſault. \ 

Henry hraring that Perkin had joined the Corniſh Henry ſends 
rebels, and was before Exeter, ſaid merrily, „He forces againit 
„ hoped now to have the honor to ſee him, which — 
he could never yet do.” He intimated withal, Hall. 
he ſhould receive with pleaſure and thanks the Hollingſh, 
ſervices the nobility ſhould do him on this occaſion ; 
whereupon, ſeveral lords and gentlemen of Devon- 
ſhire, and the niguboring parts, without orders 
from court, drew ſome forces together, and put 
them/eives under arms. On the other hand, the 
King ordered lord d' Aubeney to march to the relief 
of Exeter, and gave out, that he would follow in 
perſon with a numerous army. 

Perkin, on news of theſe preparations againſt him, Perkin takes 
raiſed the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton ſanctuary. 
where he prepared all things as it he intended to __ oth 
fight. But that very night he fled to Bewley © © 
monaſtery in the new foreſt, where he and ſeveral 
of his company regiſtered themſelves ſanctuary-men. 

Lord d' Aubeney, hearing Perkin had forſaken his 

army, detached three hundred horſe || to purſue him, 

and prevent his eſcaping by ſea. The purſuers ar- 

riving too late at Bewley, contented themſelves 

with beſeting the ſanctuary 'till farther orders. 

Mean while, Perkin's troops, which were increaſed His army ſub- 
to ſix thouſand, being deſtitute of a leader, ſub- mits. 

mited to the clemency of King Henry, who par- ms 
doned them all except a few ring-leaders, who were 
hanged for examples. Preſently after he ſent a Henry ſeizes 
detachment of cavalry to Mount St. Michael to his wife, — 
bring away Perkin's wife, who was retired thither, -— * MIT 
leſt, in caſe ſhe was pregnant and eſcaped, the affair Stow. 

might not terminate in the perſon of Perkin. This Hollingſh. 
virtuous lady, who dearly loved her huſband tho? 
unworthy ot her, ſo gained the King's favor by her 
modeſty, that he gave her a very gracious recepti- 


on. He perſonally comforted her in moſt affec- 


— 


— 


* He ratified the late treaties concluded with Henry by Charles VIII his predeceſſor, and ingaged to continue the payment of 


the yearly ſum of fifty thouſand livres. 


+ Bacon ſays a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and farty fighting men, 662. 


} Five ſays Hollingſhead, p. 784 ; and Bacon, p. 622. 


after the battle of Black-Heath. There aſſembling He takes the 
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Ilex. VII. tionate terms, had her conducted to the Queen, 
Au 1438. and aſſigned her a very e e which 
Woe ſhe i: joyed durivg King Henry's lite, and many 
years after, She was named at court the White 
Roſe, as well on account of her beauty, as becauſe 
that was the name given by the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy to her huſhind. | 

T ho? Perkin was in a place from whence he could 
not eſcape, the King however came to Exeter, 
to make a narrower ſcrutiny into the cauſes and 


Henry goes 
on to Excter. 


Fall. 


Holiingh. origin of this rebellion. As he entered the city, 
* he took his word from his ſide and gave it to the 
mayor, to be always carried before him, honoring 

by chat mark ot diſtinction the zeal ſhewn by the 

che Citizens for his ſervice. On the morrow, he cauſed 
— 5 a few of the rebels to be hanged as victims to the 


wecuted, and inhabitants of Exeter, by way of ſome ſmall ſa- 
others fined. tisfaction for what they had ſuttered. For the reſt 
Rym. Ford. who had ſubmite.1 to his mercy, he indeed ſpared 
Vol. XII. their lives, but withal a pointed commiſſioners to 
5. 696. puniſh them by fines. He proceeded, on this occa- 
ſion, with exceſſive ſeverity. It ſeemed as if he 
repented giving them their lives, and determined on 
ſtarving to death thoſe wretches after freeing them 
irom the gibber. 

This done, he adviſed with his council what 


bates : . anc! 
— Perkin. ſhould be done with Perkin, who was ſtill inveſted 
Hall. in his ſanctuary. Some were for forcing him thence 
Stow. and puniſhing him with death, not at all queſtion- 
Hollingſh. p h f h ; . h . F th G 
Bacon. ing that, after th: execution, the King might eaſily 


accommodate matters with the Pope. Others on 
the contrary believed that, according to the licenſe 
granted by Innocent VIII's bull, it ſufficed to have 
him carctully watched, and that, without very 
urgent neceſſity, no ſuch handle ſhould be given to 
the Pontif: alſo, that the King ought ſedulouſly to 
avoid being deemed a violator of ſanctuaries, of 
which his enemies would not fail making advantage. 
Laſtly, certain perſons ſcrupled not telling the King 

| frankly 3 „ Thar he would never ſatisfy the people 
that Perkin Warbeck was a counterfeit, except 
Warbeck himſelf freely undeceived thoſe who 
were ſeduced by his artifices : that therefore the 
belt method he could take was, by a pardon, to 
Ingage the impoſtor to make open confeſſion of 
his crime,” Henry, following this advice, ſent 
to offer Perkin his lite, if he would voluntarily ſur- 
render himſelf. Perkin readily accepted the offer. 


cc 


He ſurrenders 


himſelf to that he deſpaired to make his eſcape. Beſide, ſup- 

the King. poſing he could have eſcaped, he was deſtitute of all 

ey. hopes, after unſucceſstul trials of ſo many different 
Hollingh. methods. | 

He is carried . Not long after, the King cauſed Perkin to be 

to London, brought to court, as if he was intirely at liberty, 

and confined but however attended by ſeveral perſons who had 

in the tower. expreſs orders to guard him carefully leſt. he gave 

them the ſlip. Every one had liberty to ſee and 

diſcourſe him; but he could never obtain permiſſion 

to caſt himſelf at the King's feet, tho Henry, to 

fatisfy his curioſity, took a view of him without 

being ſeen: after that, Perkin was conducted to 

London. He was all the way expoſed to the inſults 

and deriſion of the people; but ſeemed to bear all 

with great reſolution and magnanimity. Never 

did he act the Prince better than on this occaſion, 

without affecting too much inſenſibility, or ſhewing 

1 too great a dejection. Being come to London, he 


was made to ride twice thro? the city, that people 
might have time and opportunity to view him well, 


* 


He ſaw himſelf fo ſtrictly watched and guarded | 


after which, he was confined in the tower ?. A HEN. VII. 
few days after was executed one of his chief confi- An* 1498. 
dents, who, rather than he would take ſanctuar / 
with him in Bewley, choſe to wander about the | 
country in a hermit's dreſs PF. This execution be- 
ing over, Perkin Warbeck was privately examin- 
ed, and his confeſſion publiſhed, giving exact ac- 
count of all his actions, and the places where he 
had lived ever ſince his birth: but all were ſurpriſed 
to find no particulars of the conſpiracy or the au- 
thors. The ducheſs of Burgundy herſelf was not 
ſo much as named. Some thence took occaſion to 
confirm themſelves in the belief, that the perſon cal- 
led Perkin Warbeck was the true duke of York. 
They were perſuaded that his affected ſilence was 
not without myſtery, and that the King durſt not 
inſert in Perkin's pretended confeſſion any of the 
circumſtances relating to foreign Princes, for fear 
of being publicly contradicted by perſons who would 
not have for him the ſame regard as his own ſub- 
jects. As for what was publiſhed concerning Per- 
kin's life and Kindred, nothing, as they ſaid, was 
eaſter than to invent ſuch ſtories. Some however 
believed the King was thus ſilent thro* complaiſance 
to the King of France, the Emperor, archduke, 
ducheſs of Burgundy, and King of Scotland; and 
that there were ingaged in the plot even Engliſh 
lords, againſt whom he did not think fit to proceed. 

The year 1498 cloſed with an accident which Shene palace 
gave the King no ſmall concern. While he was at his burned down, 
palace of Shene, a fire broke out the twenty-firſt of and 1 — 
December, with that violence that, in few hours, ond created: 

7 | 7 Bacon. 

the building was intirely conſumed, with all the Stow. 
rich furniture. As Henry was very fond of that 
palace, he ſoon after cauſed it to be re- edified from 
che ground, calling it Richmond, which name it 
retains to this day 8. | 

The ſame year, Iſabella Queen of Portugal was Death of Iſa- 
ſolemnly acknowledged preſumptive heir of Caſtile bella Queen 
and Aragon, by the ſtates of thoſe two kingdoms : oh — 
but ſhortly after ſhe died in childbed at Saragoſſa, ſontheir of 
aaving been delivered of a Prince, who was named Spain. 
Miguel, and proclaimed preſumptive ſucceſſor of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella. 

Since Lewis XII aſcended the Gallic throne, he 
had buſied himſelf in contriving how to recover the 
duchy of Milan, which he claimed in right of Va- 
lentina of Milan his grandmother. | 

The truce between England and Scotland being AN 1400. 
concluded, as I ſaid, to the ſatisfaction of both na- Ouarrel 12957 
tions, the Scots converſed familiarly with their tween te 
neighbors the Engliſh, particularly with the inha- Engliſh and 
bitants of Norham. This town, which was forti- Scots. 
fied with a good caſtle and a ſtrong gariſon, is ſi- Fr 
tuated on the little river Tweed, which parts the Hollingh. 
two kingdoms. It happened one day, certain > $62 
Scots, walking out of the town, ſtood looking ear- 
neſtly at the caſtle, which breeding ſuſpicion in the 
ſoldiers of the gariſon, they ſent them notice to re- 
tire. The Scots taking it amiſs to be ſuſpected, re- 
turned a ſurly anſwer ; and in ſhort, "falling from 
words to blows, ſome of them were killed. . The 
affair, being brought before the wardens of the 
Marches, was neglected ; inſomuch that, after. many 
delays, the King of Scotland ſent embaſladors into 
England to demand ſpeedy ſatisfaction. Henry, 
who had no, deſire to break with James, replied 3 
„That what had been done was merely accidental 
„ and wholly without his knowledge; but how- 


c ever, he was ready to make all ſuitable ſatiſ- 


— 


* Tt does not appear that he was commited to the tower till after he had attempted his eſcape. See Hollingſh. 
and accompanied Perkin in his proceſſian thro! 


+ He was farrier to the King's ſtables, 
horſe. Bacon, p. 623. 
He gave it that name from 


a. 
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p. 784 


the city, bound hand and foot upon a 


his having been earl of Richmond. Camden. 


« faction 
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Hr. VII. “ tation, and to that end would diſpatch an em- 


Ax' 1499. baſſy to the King of Scotland.” Buchanan, and 
— lord Bacon Henry VIPs hiſtorian, affirm, that 
Treaty of the firſt overture of the marriage berween King 
_—_ James and Princeſs Margaret was made during this 
ith negociation, and that James himſelf propoſed it to 
James IV. Richard Fox biſhop of Durham: whereas it ap- 
Vol. XII. 


ars in Rymer's collection of public acts, that, 
p. 721, 729. more than four years earlier, Henry had projected 
this match, and probably cauſed it, as I ſaid, to 
be ſuggeſted to the King of Scotland by ſome in- 
direct means. As the biſhop of Durham could not 
be ignorant of the King's intention, ſince he had 
been twice commiſſioned to treat of this marriage, 
he failed not to inſpire King James with hopes, that 
the buſineſs would be ended to his ſatisfaction. 


p. 722. Shortly after, the two Kings embaſſadors, meeting 
at Sterling to decide the Norham affair, renewed 
the former truce, adding certain articles to pre- 
p. 729. vent the like accidents. After that, Henry ap- 
pointed the biſhop of Durham to ſettle with James 
the articles of the intended marriage : however, 

this affair was not concluded 'till January 1502. 
peckln, of: Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live like a 
capes from Prince, was very uneaſy at his confinement in the 
the tower, tower, where he doubtleſs was not treated as ſuch. 
Hall. Tho', according to appearance, the King had or- 
Hollineſs. dered him to be ſtriftly guarded, he found means 
to eſcape, and take the road to Kent, where he 
hoped to meet with ſome ſhip to carry him out of 
aud fliesto the kingdom: bur hearing that orders were every 
ſanffaary. where ſent to apprehend him, he thought proper to 
ſeek refuge in the monaſtery of Bethlehem, which 
injoyed the privilege of ſanctuary. It was difficult 
for the prior to protect iuch a perſon, and yet he 
could not reſolve either to let him go elſewhere, or 
violate the privilege of the houſe in delivering him 
to the King. In this perplexity, he choſe to wait 
on King Henry, and, acquainting him that Perkin 
Warbeck was in his hands, petitioned for his life, 
leaving him otherwiſe to the King's diſcretion. The 
| King readily conceived that it would not be poſſible 
to draw Perkin out of the monaſtery, to put him to 
death, without making a great noiſe z wherefore, 
He is par- under color of his great eſteem for the prior, who 
doned and re- wag à perſon very much reverenced, he granted the 
manded 29 the priſoner his lite, but ordered him to be ſer in the 
Hall. ſtocks a whole day, in the palace court at Weſtmin- 
Stow, ſter, and next day at the croſs in Cheapſide *, from 
Hollingh. , whence he was conveyed to the rower. Naturally, 


Bacon. fuch a priſoner ſhould have been cloſe ſhut up in 
ſome dungeon, and yet his confinement was not the 
moſt rigorous, ſince he had liberty to converſe 
with the other priſoners. 8 
Perkins and. After he had remained ſome time in this ſtate, he 
the earl of found means to gain four ſervants of fir John Digby, 
Warwick's lieutenant of the Tower, with whom he combined 
plot diſcover- to kill their maſter, ſeize the keys of the Tower, 
= and eſcape with the earl of Warwick, who had been 
Stow. alſo perſuaded to come into the conſpiracy, thro? 
Hallingh. hopes of recovering his liberty, whereof he had 
Bacon. bern ſo long deprived, without any juſt or legal 
cauſe: but, unhappily for them, the affair was diſ- 
covered before it could be executed. It was ſcarce 
doubted that the King himſelf was the projector of 
this niachination, ard that his aim was to draw at 
once Perkin Warbeck and the earl of Warwick 
into the ſnare, in order to have them both dif- 
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| patched. In effect ſeveral reaſons rendered it credible. He. 


VII. 


1409. 
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Firſt; it was very ſurpriſing, that Perkin was not Ad“ 
more cloſely confined, after his attempt to eſcape. 
Secondly; there was not the leaſt probability, that, 
in his circumſtances, unable to reward ſir John 
Digby's ſervants, they ſhould expoſe themſelves to 
ſuch danger for his ſake. Thirdly ; Perkin was 
a better politician than to join with the earl of War- 
wick who, even had they been ſo happy as to have 
got off, would but have been a thorn in his fide. 
Laſtly ; ſuppoſing they had Killed the gover- 
nor without diſcovery, and got the tower keys, 
how could they expect the guards would have opened 
the gate, or ſuffered it to be opened during night, 
without examining the perſons who wanted to go 
out, or without the governor's expreſs order ? But One pretend 
what farther confirmed this ſuſpicion of the King, ing tobe the 
was, that about the ſame time, a young man, earl of War. 
named Wilford, a ſhoemaker's ſon, pretended to —_ hang. 
be the earl of Warwick. He was accompanied, or Hal 
rather guided and directed by a certain Auguſtin Bacon. 
frier whoſe name was Patrick, who had the tmpu- Hollingh, 
dence to preach publicly in ſome town in Kent, that | 
Wilford was the earl of Warwick, and exhort the 

people to take arms in his favor. They were both 
apprehended, and Wilford was hanged, but the 

frier's life was ſpared J. This gave occaſion to 

believe that, by the King's particular direction, 

Wilford had been ſeduced by the frier, that it 

might be thought leſs ſtrange that Prince ſhould be 

put to death, ſince it was done under pretext of his 
attempting to excite freſh troubles. 

However this be, it is certain that Henry was 
determined at once to free himſelf from all his 
perplexities occaſioned by Perkin Warbeck and the 
ear] of Warwick. Tho” it cannot poſitively be 
ſaid, that he laid a ſnare for them, at leaſt this plot 
turniſhed him with a 2 handle to deliver them 
over to juſtice. Perkin was tried by commiſſioners Perkin con- 
who ſentenced him to be hanged, and he was executed demned to be 
with the mayor of Cork & and his ſon, who had hanged. 
been his conſtant companions in all his adventures. — 
Of eight others condemned with them, among 
whom were fir John Digby's four ſervants, only 
two were executed. Such was the cataſtrophe of 
Perkin Warbeck, who had been acknowledged as 
a rea] King in Ireland, France, Flanders, England, 
Scotland, and made Henry ſhake in his throne. 
Perhaps he would have ſucceeded in his deſigns, 
had he been to deal with a Prince of fewer abilities. 
However it is certain King Henry took not care 
enough to undeceive the public, and that the proofs 
produced to ſhew Perkin was an impoſtor, being 
taken only from a private examination, ſeemed not 
ſufficiently ae | 

In a few days after Perkin's death |, the earl The earl of 
of Warwick was brought before the houſe of peers, Warwick 
the carl of Oxford exerciſing, by commiſſion, the condemned 


office of high-ſteward. He was arraigned, not for 8 — 


acon. 


attempting to eſcape, which could not be deemed Bacon. 
high- treaſon, ſince he was not impriſoned for any Hollingfh. 
fuch crime, nor even for any other, but for con- 


ſpiring the King's death jointly with Perkin War- 


beck. The unhappy Prince confeſſing that he gave 
his conſent to the project laid by Perkin and Dig- 
by's fervants, was condemned to loſe his head, and 
the ſentence was executed on Tower-hill **. He 


i. 
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was the laſt male-heir of the houſe of York, 


—_ 1 
* 


ad. 


In both which places he:read his confeſſion, of which the reader may. ſee a copy in Hall, fol. 49 ; and in Hollingſh. p. 786. 


fol. 2 .Hollin , 2 787. — — 
2 ohn — His ſon was pardoned. J 

November 21, and conſequently two days 

HOSES | a 

= e 4 

that he is ſaid not to know a 

Stow's Ann. p. 481. 


' + Wilford was hanged on Shrove- Tueſday ; and the frier was condemned to perpetual impriſonment. Bacon, p. 625. Fall, 


Ware, c. 15. | | 
before the death of Perkin, who was executed on the twenty- third. Hall, fol. 51. 


four and twenty years old, and had been & priſoner fiſteen years, and kept ſo from the company of men and beaſts, 
gooſe from a capon. He was beheaded November 28, and buried at Biſham. Hall, fol. 5o, 51. 
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He. VII. which in truth was the crime which colt him his Beſide this affair, he was charged with __ Hey, VII. 
Ax? 1499- like, Henry chuſing rather to ſacrifice his own re- | which ſeemed of great moment, but like the firſt, Ax 1 300. 
—— putation, than be diſappointed of ſecuring the crown | tended only to repleniſh the Pontif's coffers. e! 


Hall. both to himſelf and his poſterity, To extenuate In | had orders to acquaint King Henry; „ That his A eroiſade in- 
rg b. ſome meaſure peoples horror of this inhumanity, “ ſanctity was reſolved to publiſh a croiſade againſt tended: with 
Hollingib. ä | 


the King cauſed it to be publiſhed, that King Fer-| the Turks: that therefore it was agreed with the e ; 
dinand had poſitively declared, he would never “e embaſſadors of diverſe potentates, that the project. of 
conſent to marry his daughter Catherine to Prince % Hungarians, Polonians and Bohemians ſhould Bacon. 
Arthur, while the earl of Warwick was living.!“ make war upon the Turks in Thrace 3 the Rym. Fad. 
A ſtrange kind of juſtification, tending to inſinuate, ]“ French and Spaniards in Greece; and himſelf Vol. XII. p. 
that the marriage of the Princeſs of Spain was ſo | ““ with the King of England, the Venetians and "are 
neceſſary for England that it muſt be purchaſed &« ſuch others of the Italian Princes as were moſt 
with injuſtice and cruelty ! But if this marriage was ** powerful at ſea, ſhould attack Conſtantinople : 
not requiſite for the ſtate, it was at leaſt very beneficial | ©© that, in conſequence of this reſolution, he had 
to the King, who was to receive two hundred thou- | ** ſent nuncioes to all the courts, to exhort the 
ſand gold ducats for Catherine's dowry. This alone] “ ſovereigns amicably to end their private quarrels, 
would have induced him to ſacrifice the earl off“ that all the forces of Chriſtendom might be 
Warwick, even had his death brought him no| united together for ſuch a pious undertaking.” 
0 other advantage. From a like motive he had| Alexander VI was too well known to be thought to 
flaughtered the lord Chamberlain. Mean while, | act upon this occaſion from a motive of religion 
very probably, what was publiſhed concerning and zeal for God's glory : conſequently, it was 
King Ferdinand was only a bare pretext to excuſe ealy to comprehend, that the ſole delign of this 
Rym. Feed, Henry, fince Arthur's marriage with Catherine was] croifade was to amaſs treaſures by voluntary con- 
Vol. XII. p. ſolemniſed by proxy the nineteenth of May thi | tributions, as well from private perſons as ſovereigns. 
754. very year, before the earl of Warwick's execu- However, as Henry was unwilling to ſhew his 
tion *. diſlike of this project, which probably would meet 
The peace of Lewis XII. had folemnly ratified and {worn the | with obſtacles enough elſcwhere, he told the nuncio; 
Eſtaples con- peace of Eſtaples, a little after his acceſſion to the | ©* That no Prince in all Chriſtendom ſhould be Henry's an- 
frmed by the crown. But, being deſirous to ſhew Henry he“ more zealous than himſelf to promote this affair, ſwer to the 
ſtates of really intended to keep it, he cauſed it to be ap-] to the glory of God and the good of the church: Bacon. 
T TEE proved and ratified by the general eſtates, aſſembled | ** but, as his dominions were ſo remote from Con- 
3 at Nantz very early in this year. Then he“ ſtantinople, as he had no gallies, and as his 
ſent embaſſadors to the Pontif, to pray him to con- | © mariners were not ſufficiently acquainted with 
p. 736. firm it by his authority. The Pope, ſeeing no“ the Mediterranean ſea, he Judged it more proper 
farther obſtacle from France, iſſued out a bull of| that the Kings of France and Spain ſhould ac- 
excommunication againſt whichſoever of the two| * company his holineſs by ſea z whereby, not only 
Kings ſhould not obſerve the treaty. _ Hall things would be ſooner ready, but the 
Lewis XII It was not without reaſon that Lewis deſired to] jealouſy wiſely avoided which would infallibly | 
poſſeſſes him- Preſerve the peace made by his predeceſſor with] ariſe between theſe two monarchs, in caſe they 
ſelf of the du England. He had formed a deſign to ſeize the] ſhould march together by land, without a ſu- 
chy of Milan. duchy of Milan, and to that end made a league] “ perior: that, for his part, he would freely con- 
with the Venctians, who were to have for their] tribute both men and money towards the un- 
ſhare all that part of the Milaneſe ſituate beyond| << dertaking : but in caſe the Kings of France and 
the Adda. This ſame year the confederates attack- ] Spain ſhould refuſe to accompany the Pontif, he 
ed the ſaid duchy, and Ludovico Sfor za, the moſt | << would go himſelf and command under him, 
perfidious of men, being univerſally forſaken, was | << provided all differences between the Chriſtian 
forced to flee to the Emperor, having loſt every | << Princes were firſt appeaſed (which he ſhoul& 
inch of the Milaneſe, the caſtle of Milan alone ex- J“ not obſtruct, ſince he was in peace with all the 
cepted. Genoa, of which he was poſſeſſed, tol- |<< world) and ſome good towns on the coaſt of 
lowed the example of the Milaneſe, in voluntarily |<< Italy put into his hands, to ſerve for retreat in 
ſurrendering to the King of France. 5 “ caſe of neceſſity.“ 
The King of Frederic King of Naples, who had ſucceeded | The Pope eaſily perceived the meaning of this The project 
Naples in- Ferdinand his nephew, fearing the preparations 1n ] anſwer, and, as probably the reſt of the Princes comes to no- 


cluded in the France were deſigned againſt him, gave Henry | would return the like, the croiſade vaniſhed into ching. 


= of Eſta- ſpeedy notice, that he deſired to be included in the | air. Mean while Henry, to diſplay his zeal, ap- 


p. 720 peace he had lately rehewed with France. But he | pointed embaſſadors for Rome, to treat with his 
was not the perſon with whom Lewis intended to deal | holineſs concerning that affair: but I know not 
this year. He reſerved the war of Naples till after | whether theſe embaſſadors ever went from London. 
the conqueff of the Milanele. „ „„. Henry's anſwer being publiſhed, the knights of Henry is 
AN? 1:00. Alexander VI, having publiſhed a jubilee for this Rhodes elected him for protector of their order, choſen pro- 
A jubilee fur. year which cloſed the century, had granted, by his] imagining there was no Prince in Chriſtendom tector of the 
niſhes the bull to all Chriſtians at a diſtance gm Rome, the | more zealous than himſelf for religion. order of St. 
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Pope with privilege of the jubilee without being obliged to The plague having for ſome time raged in Eng- Jo — Fad 
means to raiſe viſit the churches of that city; but on condition land $, the King, after frequent changes. of places, Val. XII. p. 
my of paying ſuch a ſum for the favor. This was an] reſolved to go and make ſome ſtay at Calais, with 747. 

Bacon. infallible method to extract money from all the] his family, *till the contagion ceaſed. On his He goes to 


ſtates of Chriſtendom, whither he had ſent com-| arrival, the archduke Philip ſent embaſſadors Clay becauſe 
miſſioners to levy it. The commiſſioner appointed | ro welcome him into thoſe parts, and expreſs his or Po. 
for England was a Spaniard, named Gaſpar Ponce, | deſire of paying him a viſit ; but withal, prayed Interview be- 
who diſcharged his commiſſion without noiſe or him to appoint for their interview ſome place which tween Henry 
ſcandal, and carried a good round ſum to his| was not a walled town; not but that he had a per- and the arch- 


maſter Þ." ++. +++. | feet confidence in him, but becauſe he had already _ 
* It is reported that Catherine, on Henry VIII's divorcing her, faid ; “That ſhe had not offended ; but it was a judgrient of Hollingſh. 


« God, for that her former marriage was made in blood.” Meaning the earl of Warwick's. Bacon, p. 626. 
+ This was done after the King's return from Calais, which was about the end of June. Hall, fol. 52. 
§ There died of it thirty thouſand in London. Hall, fol. 5 1. Stow, p. 481. 7 
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Hex. VII. refuſed to confer with the King of France in a 
AN? 1500. fortified place. Henry very courteouſly accepted 
— this propoſal, and appointed their meeting to be at 
St. Peter's church without the gates of Calais: 
then he ſent embaſſadors to Philip to return his 
compliment, and tell him with what impatience he 
expected him. Some days after, being informed 
that the archduke approached Calais, he rode out 
from the town to receive him. When Philip ſaw him, 
he alighted and offered to hold the King's ſtirrup; 
but Henry not permiting him, they imbraced, 
and withdrawing into the church had a long con- 
ference. The archduke, willing to efface the im- 
preſſion which his protection of Perkin might have 
made in Henry's mind, expreſſed a moſt ardent 
defire to live in a good underſtanding with him, 
calling him his patron and father; as appears in the 
King's letter to the mayor of London, acquainting 
Project of him with what paſſed at the interview. It is ſaid 
marriages. alſo, that overtures were made of croſs marriages 
— between Henry duke of York the King's ſecond 
ſon, and Margaret Philip's ſiſter and widow of the 
Prince of Spain; and between Philip's ſon 
Charles and Mary the King's ſecond daughter. 
Charles was born the twenty-fourth of February 
this year, and, by the deceaſe of Don Miguel 
Prince of Portugal, about the ſame time, was be- 
come preſumptive heir of the crowns of Caſtile and 
Aragon. 
Bull on the This year the Pope, at the ggqueſt of Lewis XII 
peace of Eſta- himſelf, gave a bull, whereby that Prince was de- 
ples. June 12. clared excommunicate if he failed in his payments 
* 1 contained in the treaty of Eſtaples. i 
763. he embaſſadors of England and Scotland being 
Diſpenſation at length agreed on the terms of the marriage be- 
for the Scotiſh tween King James and Margaret, the Pope granted 


"9p i a diſpenſation : but, as the Princeſs was only be- 
ag ; tween ten and cleven years old, it was not con- 
| ſummated 'till three years after. 

Henry in- Henry was then in peace with all the Princes of 


quires after Europe, nor was there any appearance of any troubles 
Warbeck's in his kingdom, and conſequently he had no ſort 
adherents. of pretext to demand of his parliament new 
5. 7566. ſubſidies. This way of raiſing money, of which 
he was ſo greedy, Nang him, other methods were 

to be deviſed. Perkin Warbeck's affair was a 

lentiful fountain which was not yet exhauſted. 

he commiſſion he had eſtabliſhed while at Exeter 

regarded properly ſuch only as had actually taken 

arms againſt him: but tho' that commiſſion had 

brought him in very large ſums, he was not yet 

ſatisfied. Under color that thoſe who had any 

way adhered to Warbeck's party were ſtill liable to 

the rigor of the law, he was ready to grant them a 

pardon unaſked; but it was on condition they 

paid the fines exacted. For that purpoſe he ap. 

pointed new commiſſioners ® to make inqueſt of 

thoſe who aſſiſted the impoſtor Warbeck, and 

Michael the farrier, author of the firſt Corniſh 
rebellion, with power to pardon them on their 

ying fines at the commiſſioners diſcretion. He 

ordered likewiſe the eſtates of ſuch as were dead to 

be ſeized and fold, if the heirs refuſed to make a 

reaſonable compoſition. It is hence eaſy to con- 

ceive that, if Henry had been favorable to the 

rebels during the troubles, it was only thro? fear 

of driving them to deſpair while their blood was 


yet in a ferment, ſince he ſpared them not as ſoon 


as he believed them to be no longer dangerous. 


Hall. 


Sil but it was afterwards perceived, they ſprung from 


the King himſelf. This prelate died the latter 


end of this, or the begining of the inſuing year, He 
little regreted by the En lth, who were Sat Av“ 80 
prejudiced againſt him. Henry Dean biſhop of 
Saliſbury ſucceeded him, but had not poſſeſſion *till Dean ſucceeds 
Auguſt following. Before we cloſe this year, it bim. 


will be neceſſary briefly to mention what paſſed in 4 . 
Italy. II. p. 


772, . 
After Lewis XII was become maſter of the 1 12 


duchy of Milan, he turned his thoughts to the con- and Ferdi. 
queſt of Naples. Tho?, according to appearances, nand ſhare the 
he might alone have reduced that kingdom, he kingdom of 
however leagued himſelf with the King of Aragon, Naples. 

3 3 Mezerai. 
whereby they agreed to join their forces, and ſhare 
the conquelt between them. Ferdinand was to 
have Apulia and Calabria, and Lewis the city of 
Naples, Abruzzo and Terra di Lavoro. This 
treaty being ſigned, Ferdinand ſent an army into 
Italy under command of the famous Gonſalvo, ge- 
nerally ſtiled the Great Captain. Lewis gave the 


and Cæſar Borgia, the Pope's baſtard, who having 

laid down his cardinalate was become duke of Va- 

lentinois. The French fleet was commanded by 

Philip de Cleves baron de Ravenſtein. In a very The King of 
ſhort ſpace, each of the two Kings became maſter Naples fur. 

of the portion aſſigned him by the treaty, and the renders him. 
unfortunate Frederic King of Naples was forced to TO 
caſt himſelf on the clemency of Lewis XII, who 
lent him to take up his reſidence in France with a 
thirty thouſand crowns annual penſion. 

Henry having no war with any of his neigh- 
bors, lived in great tranquillity, and the more, as 
he ſaw not in England any one nobleman in 
condition to create him uneaſineſs. The ability 
he had ſhewn in ſeveral affairs, as well foreign as 
domeſtic, which had unexpectedly come upon him, 
kept his neighbors in awe, and his ſubjects in obe- 
dence : wherefore, which way ſoever he turned his 
eyes, he ſaw nothing capable of diſturbing his 
quiet, Mean while, when he leaſt expected it, The earl of 
he thought a new ſtorm was gathering againſt him; Suffolk with. 
but his tear was greater than his danger. The earl draws into 
of Suffolk +, nephew of Edward IV and Richard III, ander“. 
and brother of the earl of Lincoln ſlain at the battle Sto. 
of Stoke, quareling with a certain perſon, had the Hollingſh. 
misfortune to kill him. This accident might have Bacon. 
given Henry a pretext to rid himſelf of the earl, 
who could not but be odious to him, ſince by his 
mother he was of the York family. However, 
whether the action in itſelf was not foul, or for ſome 


AN' 1501, 


| other reaſon, the King was pleaſed to to pals it by, 


on condition he openly ſued for pardon. The ear], 

more offended at this mortification than thankful 

for the favor granted him, ſoon after retired into 

Flanders, to his aunt the ducheſs of Burgundy. 

Henry was ſtartled at his retreat, imagining he was 

gone into the Netherlands to hatch ſome miſchief. 

His conſtant uneaſineſs with reſpect to his crown 

made him apprehenſive that the leaſt begining 

would be attended with fatal conſequences: and 

therefore, not to give the earl of Suffolk time to ne King 
concert new projects with the ducheſs of Burgundy, finds means to 
he ſo wrought with him by meſſages, that he re- make him re- 
turned into England, where he was very readily turn. 
pardoned. The ducheſs of Burgundy was well 

advanced in years, and quite tired with ſo man 

fruitleſs attempts to dethrone Henry: beſide, ſhe 

could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the archduke, 


1 who was diſpoſed to keep up a good underſtanding 
Death of car- Cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 


dinal Morton. accuſed of being the author of theſe oppreſſions: 
l 


with that monarch. 


This year abounded in marriages, and projects 3 
of marriages of conſequence. The archduke, eee 


paſſing by land into Spain, had opportunity to confer riages. 


* Robert Shirborn dean of St. Paul's, and fir Amias Paulet. 


+ Edmund de la Pole, ſon of Elizabeth, Edward's eldeſt ſiſter by John de la Pole duke of Suffolk, her ſecond huſband. 


—C 


Rymer's Fad. Vol. XII. p. 766. 


with 


. 3 . $ 
conduct of his army to d' Aubigni, to count Gaiazzo 


rer — 
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Hen. VII. with Lewis XII, and conclude with him a mar- 
An? 1£01. riage between his fon Charles and Princeſs Claude, 
L— that Lewis's eldeſt daughter. 

On the other hand, Margaret of Auſtria, the 
archduke's ſiſter, and widow of the Prince of Spain, 
eſpouſed Philibert duke of Savoy. 

Marriage of Finally, Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Fer- 


Arthur with qjnand and Iſabella, coming into England in Octo- 
Catherine ber, 


conſummated. 


Vol. XII. p. the Prince was but in his ſixteenth year “, none 


780. thought fit to call in queſtion, whether the mar- 
Hall. riage was conſummated : the Prince himſelf next 
Ma n. morning ſaid ſeveral things which left no room to 
> doubt it; and yet there were afterwards very warm 
diſputes thereon, Catherine, or her council affirm- 
ing there was no conſummation. But it is not yet 
time to touch on this matter. 
Diſpenſation Thomas Wolſey, afterwards archbiſhop of York 
granted to and cardinal, who made ſo great a figure in Eng- 
Thomas land, was now rector of the pariſh-church of Ly- 
n mington in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells. We 
783. P. find, in Rymer's collection of public acts, that, 
in November this year, the Pope, in conſideration 
of his diſtinguiſhed merit, granted him a diſpenſa- 
tion to hold two incompatible benefices. 
Ax' 1502, Tho the diſpenſation for thg King of Scotland's 
The lak marriage was come, Henry made no great haſte to 
agreements finiſh that affair, by reaſon of his daughter's tender 
about Mar- age. At length, the Princeſs being entered on her 
garct's mar- thirteenth year, the twenty-ninth of November 
_ 1501, James ſent embaſſadors to London, where 
. all matters relating to the nuptials were adjuſted, 
Hall. and the contract drawn in form the twenty- fourth 
Bacon. of January 1302. Henry gave with his daughter 
thirty thouſand angel nobles of gold 4, payable 
in three ycars. James ſettled on the Princeſs his 
ſpouſe, a jointure of two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling a year in land, of which however he was to 
receive the income du: ing his life, and allow her 
only a thouſand pounds annually at her own dil- 
polal. It was farther agreed, that ſhe might have 
twenty-four Engliſh ſervants, and when one died, 
ſhe might appoint another in his room: that the 
marriage ſhould be performed per verba de præ- 
ſenti, about the feaſt of Purification; but the King 
of Scotland ſhould not expect Margaret to be pur | 
into his poſſeſſion before the firſt of September, 
1303; ard that then Henry ſhould cauſe her to 
be conducted, at his own expenſe, to the borders 
Bacon. of the two kingdoms. Before this contract was 
ſigned, a privy-counſellor repreſented to King Hen- 
ry, that it was not impoſſible but this marriage 
might one day give England a Scotiſh ſovereign F. 
W hereupon the King replied, <* Suppoſing that 
« ſhould be, the ſtrongeſt would carry it from the 
« weakeſt, and Scotland be annexed to England, 
« and not England to Scotland; which fell out 
accordingly. | : 
Two treaties The ſame day were ſigned alſo two other trea- 


between Eng ties; one of perpetual peace and amity between 


her marriage with Arthur Prince of Wales 
Rym. Fd. Was folemniſed the fourtceath of November, Tho 


| intirely taken up with confirming and ratifying their 


his grave. He died the ſecond of April, about five Hen. VII. 
months after his marriage, and in the ſeventeenth An* 1502, 
year of his age [. As the Princeſs his widow .. 
might be pregnant, the King delayed two or three His brother 
moaths to create Henry his ſecond ſon Prince of or _ 
Wales. Lord Bacon ſays in his hiſtory, that Wales 
Henry was not made Prince of Wales *till Februa- 

ry 1503 **. But we find, in Rymer's collection, Vol. XIII 
letters patent of the twenty-ſecond of June 1502, u. ; 
wherein he is ſtiled Prince of Wales; a clear evi- 

dence of his beiag already inveſted with that prin- 

cipality. 

Soon after, Henry received embaſſadors from Henry makes 
the Emperor Maximilian, to propoſe a league the Emperor 
againſt the Turks. This embaſſy was properly *P:{ent of 
only a pretext to demand of the King an aid of Ib ,,”. 9 
money, which the Emperor promiſed punctually to T_T” 
repay. But the King, knowing Maximilian to be 
always needy, choſc rather to make him a preſent 
of ten thouſand pounds, than to lend him the ſum 
he deſired. As for the league propoſed by the Em- 
peror, Henry did not think fit to ingage in it, con- 
tenting himſelf with ſtipulating, that the ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be imployed in the war againſt 
the Infidels. He concluded with him however a Treaties be. 
treaty of commerce, and another of friendſhip and tween the 
alliance, which was to laſt one year after the death Emperor and 
of the ſurvivor. Moreover it was agreed, that Henry. 
Maximilian, and his ſon the archduke, ſhould be — 
admited into the order of the garter, and Henry 
into that of the golden fleece. Purſuant to this p. 5 
agreement, Henry ſent embaſſadors to Maximilian, 
with the order of the garter, and to ſee him ſwear 
to tHe treaties. | ; 

About the ſame time, Ladiſlaus King of Hun. Embaſſy to 
gary, finding himſelf preſſed by the Turks, and Hungary. 
deſiring the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian Princes, Hen- p. 4, 5. 
ry ſent embaſſadors to treat with him. But their 
power was limited to the promiſe, in his name, of 
a ſum of money to be imployed againſt the Infi- 
dels. 

During the reſt of this year, nothing extrordi- Confirmation 
nary paſſed in England. James and Henry were of the treaty 

; between 
three late treaties, and ſwearing to .obſerve them. =. - a 
We find, in Rymer's collection, the King of p. 30—43— 
England's embaſſadors, having delivered to King 76. 
James a writing, containing the oath he was to 
take, and he reading it as it was, inadvertently 
gave Henry the title of King of France : but at- p. 43; 
terwards perceiving his error, he took publicly ano- we" 
ther oath, wherein the words, and of France, were 
omited, and made that his authentic act. He 
doubtleſs feared the King of France would be diſ- 
pleaſed with his giving Henry that title, tho' it 
was of no great importance. 

We ſee likewiſe in the ſaid collection that, on patent for 
the ninth of December, Henry gave æ patent to diſcovering 
James Elliot and Thomas Aſhurſt merchants of new lands. 
Briſtol, to John Gonſalez and Francis Fernandez, P- 37- 
natives of Portugal, to go with Engliſn colors in 


land and Scotland and England, and the other concerning | queſt of undiſcovered regions, on certain terms ex- 
RR. 4. the outrages which might be commited on both | preſſed in the patent. ; | 
7 II. ſides, contrary to the peace. Elizabeth, Henry's 8 died the eleventh of An” 1503 
p. 777, 793, While the court was rejoycing for the marriage | February 1503, without being much lamented by The 1 
800. of the Queen of Scotland, Prince Arthur her bro- | the King, who never loved her TL. : on the contrary, death. 
Death of ther was leized with a diſtemper which laid him in] he had given her ſenſible mortifications. His ha- Hall. 

rince Stow. 
Arthur. * — — — — HFollingſh. 
Hall. : 
Follingſh. * He was born September 20. 1486. + Ten thouland pounds. 


$ In caſe Arthur and Henry died without iſſue. 


He died at Ludlow caſtle, where he was ſent to keep his reſidence as Prince of Wales, and was buried in the cathedral 


church at Worceſter. Hall, fol. 55. Sandford, p. 475, 476. 


** 'Bacon ſays, it was half a year's time between Henry's creation and 


Arthur's death. And juſt after he ſays, the February | 


following (that is, ten months) Henry was created Prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter and Flint, p. 629. Hall relates, that 
on ſuſpicion of his brother's wife being with child, he was by a month and more delayed of his title, fol. 55.  Hollingſh. 
©) 


PA She died in childbed, having been in the tower, delivered of a daughter named Elizabeth, who died ſoon after her mother. 
The Qyeen was burigd at Weſtminſter. Stow's Ann. p. 484. Hall, fol. 55. Sandford, p. 469, &c. 
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tred to the houſe of York was extended to his own 
wife, eſpecially as he always deemed her a dange- 
rous rival. The concern he gave her, by confining 
the Queen her mother in a convent, and conſiſcat- 
ing all her eſtate, plainly demonſtrated his little re- 
gard for her, 

At this time, the King's affairs were ſo proſpe- 
rous, that he ſeemed pofleſſed of whatever he could 
deſire. He was in peace with all the Princes of 
Europe, and without troubles at home, or ſigns of 
any thing to vex or imbaraſs him : but his ſubjects 
were not the happier. As his avarice was inſatia- 
ble, he was continually ſeeking new methods to 
heap up riches, which he wanted not, ſince it 
was not to uſe them; never Prince being a 
greater ceconomiſt than himſelf. His inſtruments 
for this purpoſe were two infamous miniſters, ſir 
Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, who, re- 
gardleſs of their own and the King's reputation, 
ſought only to gratify his humor, and deviſe new 
means to fill his cofters. Dudley was of a good 
family, well ſkilled in the national laws, and 
able to give a favorable turn to the molt odious 
actions. Empſon was ſprung from the dregs of the 
people *, ſuperlatively impudent, and ſo little 
aſhamed of the injuſtices he commited, that he 
uſed to glory in them. Theſe are ſome of the 
means they uſed to draw money from the people, 
into the King's treaſury, beſide numberleſs others 
too tedious to be particulariſed. 

1. They cauſed ſuch as were reputed wealthy to be 
indicted of ſuadry crimes, and, when the bills were 
found by the grand-jury, commited them & with- 
out bringing them to trial, 'till of themſelves they 
deſired to compound with the King. Ir they de- 
layed too long, the miniſters found means to terri- 
fy them by emiſfaries, who made them believe 
their lives were in danger. By this method the par- 
tics were {orced at length to come to a compoſiti- 
on, which tore from them the beſt part ot their 
ſubſtance, which however the miniſters termed mi- 
tigations, as it the King had done them a favor in 
allaying the too great rigor of the law. 

2. They came at laſt to that point, that they 
proceeded without obſerving any form of juſtice. 
They ſent forth their precepts to attach and cite 
people before themſelves, at their own private hou- 
les, in a court of commiſſion, and there, after a 
ſummary proceeding by exarnination, without proofs 
or witneſſes, paſſed ſentence, and condemned them 
in large fines to the King's uſe. Thus, without 
vouchſafing to make uſe of juries, and the methods 
preſcribed by the law, they aſſumed themſelves to 
deal as well in controverſies civil, as in pleas of 
the crown. One would have thought all criminal 
cauſes had belonged to that kind of juriſdiction 
which, having been very rare in the preceding reigns, 
was in this grown common. 

3. They charged the ſubjects lands with tenures 


in capite, by finding falſe offices , refuſing on 


diverſe pretenſes and delays to admit people to tra- 
verſe thoſe falſe offices according to law. Hence 
they formed variety of proceſſes, whereof they 
themſelves were the judges, and which were always 
decided in favor of the crown. | 

4. When the King's wards had accompliſhed 
their full age, they could never have livery of 


— — — — 
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to the expreſs tenor of Magna Charta. 

5. When men were out-lawed in perſonal actions, 
the miniſters would not permit them to purchaſe 
their charters of pardon, except they paid great 
and intolerable ſums ; ſtanding on the rigor of the 
law, which upon out-lawrics gives forfeiture of 
goods : nay, contrary to all law and color, they 
maintained, the King ought to have the half of 
peoples lands and rents during two whole years. 

6. They would alſo threaten the jurors, and force 
them to find as they ſhould direct; and if they 
re fuſed to act ſo unjuſtly, they were cited, impri- 
ſoned, and fined **. 

It is needleſs to repeat any more of their courſes. 
Theſe I have mentioned are ſufficient to ſhow, that 
men of this character ſcrupled not to commit the 
molt enormous injuſtices, provided it was for the 
King's advantage; wherein they were certainly leſs 
blameable than the King himſelf, who ſutfered 
them thus to abuſe his name and authority. 


flexible, even with regard to his moſt faithful ſer- 
vants. His hiſtorian relates a very remarkable par- 
ticular, which ſerved diſcover plainly this Prince's 
character. Of all the nobles of the realm he had 
the moſt confidence in the earl of Oxford, who had 
indeed done him the greateſt ſervices, as well in 
war as in peace. One day, Henry went to vi- 
fit him at his caſtle f, and was entertained with 
all imaginable ſplendor. 
ready to depart, he ſaw a great number of men 
drefſed in rich liveries, and ranged on both ſides 
to make him a lane. The earl it ſeems had for- 
got that it was forbid by ſeveral acts of parliament, 
to give liveries, as was obſerved, to any but me- 
nial ſervants; but Henry remembered it. Where- 
tore turning to the earl, he ſaid. My lord, I 


„ pitality 3 but I find they exceed all report. Theſe 


T he earl, not concelving the King's aim, ſmiled 
and anſwered, „He did not keep ſo many do- 
«« meltics, but theſe people were only his retainers, 

come to do him ſervice on ſuch extraordinary oc- 
caſions.“ The King ſtartled a little, and ſaid, 
By my faith, my lord, I thank you for your 
„good cheer; but J muſt not ſuffer to have my 
avs broken before my face. My attorney muſt 
« talk with you.” The hiſtorian adds, this treſ- 
paſs coſt the carl fifteen thouſand marks FF. 

The fame hiſtorian ſays, he had ſeen a book of 
accounts of Empſon's, with the King's hand almoſt 
to every leaf, by way of ſigning, and was in ſome 
places poſtilled in the margin with the King's hand 
likewiſe, where, among many others, was this me- 
morandum : 

Item, Received of— five marks for 
the pardon to be procured, and if the pardon do 
„ not paſs, the money to be repaid; except the 
% party be ſome other ways ſatisfied.” And over- 
againſt this memorandum of the King's own hand, 
was written by him in the margin, << otherways ſatis- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


— 


ce fied.” He was unwilling to pardon the offender, and 


＋— 


* He was a ſieve-maker's ſon. Bacon, p. 629. 


And ſuing them for wardſhips, liveries, primier ſeiſines, alienations, &c. Bacon, p. 630. 


. They 


vexed men alſo with informations of intruſion upon ſcarce colorable titles. 


Ibid. 


Lord Bacon obſerves, that their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein they ſpared neither great nor ſmall, nor 
conſidered whether the law was poſſible or impoſſible, in uſe, or obſolete: and had ever a rabble of promoters and leading jurors 
at command, ſo as they could have any thing found as they pleaſed. See Hall, fol. 57. 


- $4 M. Rapin, doubtleſs by miſtake, ſays fifteen hundred, but lord Bacon fays fifteen thouſand, 


yet 


have heard much of your magnificence and hoſ- 


++ handſome gentlemen and yeomen I ſee on both 
« ſides of me, are ſure your menial ſervants.” 


their lands without paying exceſſive fines, contrary Hxx. VII 


AN 1503. 


— 


We find not in the life of this monarch, that he Remarkable 
ever exerciſed one act of grace in point of fines and inſtance of 


confiſcations : on the contrary, he was always in- Henry's 
rigor. 


Bacon. 


: At Hen- 
When the King was 25 | 
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Hen. VII. yet could not reſolve to reſtore the five marks. 
Ax' 1503. Hence it is plain he neglected not ſmall profits. 


I is caly to guels, the King's and the miniſtry's 
The carl of conduct bred great diſcontent and murmurs among 
3 , the people. The grandecs themſelves, meeting with 
Hail. no better quarter than the meaneſt, groaned under 
Bacon. the oppreſſion of Empſon and Dudley, two leaches, 
who ſparcd neither friend nor enemy. The carl of 
Suffolk, whom the King had lately pardoned, fan- 
cied theſe diſcontents would at length raiſe ſome 
violent ſtorm againſt the King, if the people could 
find a perſon of diſtinction to head them. As he 
was of the houſe of York by his mother, he ima- 
gincd the time was come to proſecute his rights, 
and the people would not fail declaring for him. 
He with- In this belief he perſuaded diverſe of the nobility 
draws into. and gentry to make a promiſe of ſupporting him 
Flanders. at a proper ſcaſon, and then retired into Flanders, 
whence he made his friends expect a powerful aid 

by means of the duchels of Burgundy “. 
Henry diſ- The King, ſurpriſed at the duke of Suitolk's re- 
covers his treat, queſtioned not his contriving ſome miſchief 
ſecrets. in England before his departure, and his having 
Bacon. accomplices. To be fully informed, he be- 
lieved the beſt way was to recur to ceitain arts he 
had uſed with regard to Perkin Warbeck. To 
that end, he ſent orders to fir Robert Curſon go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Hammes, near Calais, whom 
he knew to be fit for his purpoſe, and intirely at 
his devotion. Purſuant to his inſtructions, Curſon, 
relinquiſhing his government under color of ſome 
affront deſignedly put on him by King Henry, came 
to the earl of Suffolk with ofers of his ſervice. He 
played his part ſo well, that the carl imparted to 
him all his ſecrets 3 and by this means the King came 
His accom- to Know, that William Courtney carl of Devon- 
plices are ſhire F, married to Catherine, Edward IV's daugh- 
apprehended. ter, William de la Pole the earl of Satiolk's bro- 
Hall. ther, ſir James Tyrrel, fir John Windham, and 
2 ſeveral other meaner perſons, were Concerned in the 
conſpiracy. They were all apprenended in one 
day &: but as probably there was not ſufficient evi- 
dence againſt the two firſt, the King was contented 
with detaining them in priſon. This gave occaſion 
to think they were not guil:y, but that the King 
uſed this pretenſe to ſecure them, b.caule their re- 
lation to the houſe of York made him unealy. As 
tor Tyrrel, againſt whom the blood of Edward V, 
and the duke of York cried for vengeance, he was 
behcaded with Windham his accomplice. The 
reſt of interior rank ſuffered the puniſhment of 

traitors. 

The King Mean while Henry, deſiring to be better inform- 
uſes an ex. Cd of the earl of Suffolk's ſecrets, took care to 
traordinary preſerve Curſors credit by a very extraordinary me- 
method to thod. He cauſed Innocent VIIPs bull of excom- 
_ munication to be publiſhed at Pauls Croſs againſt 
Hall. all perſons who ſhould diſturb him in the poſſeſſion 
Bacon. of the throne, and particularly againſt the earl of 
Suffolk and fir Robert Curſon : but, when Curſon 
had drawn from the earl all his ſecrets, he returned 
into England, where he was graciouſly received by 
his matter z but the people looking on him with 
Hall. horror, loaded him with execrations. The earl of 
Stow. Suffolk being confounded by Curſon's flight, wan- 


dered about tor ſome time in Germany, and at 


length returned into Flanders, where the archduke, HEN. VII. 
notwithſtanding his treaties with Henry, took him Ax' 1503. 
into his protection. 

King Henry, being very ſenſible that the earl Project of 
had not in England a party capable to ſupport him, Marriage be- 
ihzwed no farther uncaſineſs. Another affair gave DR on 


i * Princeſs of 
him much greater anxiety. He had already re- Wales, and 


ceived a hundred thouſand gold ducats in part of Prince Henry. 
the portion of the Princeſs of Wales his daughter- 
in-law, Arthur's relict. As that Prince died with- 
out iſſue, he mult either ſend back the widow to 
Spain, and conſequently return the hundred thou- 
land ducats, or, if he kept her in England, give 
her the third part of the principality of Wales | 
which was ſettled upon her. Both were equally 
grievous to a Prince of Henry's temper : however, 
he could not diſpenſe with one or other, without 
breaking with Ferdinand, which did not agree with 
his preſent circumſtances : for indeed, the deference 
paid him by all the other Princes, and particularly 
by the King of France, was properly owing to 
luis ſtrict alliance with the Spaniſh monarch, In 
this perplexity, he thought ot a very proper expe- 
dient to preſerve the friendſhip of Ferdinand, with 
the ſum already received, and procure him the other 
hundred thouiand crowns which remained unpaid 3 
and that was marrying Catherine to his ſon Henry, 
now Prince of Wales by the death of his elder bro- 
ther. The propoſal being made to the King and 
Queen of Spain, they agreed to it, on condition 
the Pope's diſpenſation was firſt obtained. This 

| 3 . Agreement 
was the ſubject of a treaty between the two crowns, "hi 
the twenty-third of June, without any particular Henry and 
mention ol the articles of the intended marriage, Ferdinand. 
It muſt be obſerved that, in this agreement, it was June 23. 
alledged, as a neceſſary reaſon for demanding a 00 "x * 
| diſpenſation, not only that Arthur and Henry were - — 
brothers, but moreover that Arthur's marriage with i 
Catherine was duly ſolemniſed and conſummated. 

Alexander VI dying in this interim, Pius III Pope Julius 
ſucceeded him: but, as he ſurvived not the eigh- IIs diſpenſa- 
teenth of October, it was to Julius II, elected the firſt tion for the 
of November, to whom the two Kings applied for OE, 
the diſpenſation, The new Pontif granted a bull p. 89. i 
for that purpoſe, where he ſaid, that in the petitioon 
lately preſented to him, Henry and Catherine de- 
clared, that Catherine was married * per verba de 
„ præſenti,“ to the late Prince Arthur, and that the 


marriage was ſolemniſed in form, and “ perhaps 
* conſummated *.“ Upon the word “ per- 
« haps,” it muſt be remarked, that, on this occa- 
fion, it cannot be a term denoting a doubt, ſince 
it is not the Pope who ſpeaks in the petition, but 
Catherine, who muſt know whether the marriage 
was conſummated or not. It is only a term which 
gives more force to the diſpenſation, as obviating 
whatever objections might be ſtarted. This evi- 
dently appears in the ſequel of the bull, where his 
Sanctity permits Henry and Catherine to remain in 
the ſtate of matrimony, even tho they were mar- 
ried before publicly or privately, and had perhaps“ 
conſummated” their marriage by carnal copulation. 
It is eaſy to perceive that the word „ perhaps,” is 
inſerted purely to corroborate the diſpenſation, by 
preventing all caſes which might render it invalid. 


It was neceſſary to make theſe obſervations, by 


* Hall ſays, that the earl having made a very great appearance at Prince Arthur's marriage-ſolemnity, had thereby run him- 
ſelf extremely in debt, which was the occaſion of his retiring now into Flanders. fol. 54. 


+ He was not yet earl of Devonſhire, for his father lived till 


At the ſame time were taken up George lord Abergavenny, and fir Thomas Green, but upon leis ſuſpicion, and therefore 


were ſoon ſet at liberty. Bacon, p. 630. Hall, fol. 59 
And likewiſe of the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
Rym. Ford. Vol. XII. p. 664 ; and Vol. XIII. p. 84. 


** Cum alias tu Catherina, & tunc in humanis agens quondam Arthurus,——Matrimonium per verba legitime de præſenti 
contraxiſſetis, illudque carnali copula forſan conſumaviſſetis —Rym. Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 89. 


9 * 


VOI. I. 


earldom of Cheſter, for a third of all three was ſettled upon her. Bacon. 


— 


1510. See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 640. 
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Hen. VII. reaſon of the important conſequences of this affair | 
Ax' 1503. in the following reign. 

: The King of Scotland's marriage was conſum- 
Margaret con- mated in Reptombier * according to agreement, 
duftedtoSX- Henry having conducted the Queen his daughter to 


_— York; from whence ſhe purſued her journey to 


Scotland . i 
The arch: The archduke Philip returned this year into 
_ Nether. Flanders, having ſtayed about a year in Spain. As 
lands. he paſſed thro' France, he indeavored to adjuſt a 
Mereral. difference between King Ferdinand his father-1n- 
law, and Lewis XII, concerning the kingdom of 
Naples: he even took upon him to conclude, in 
Ferdinand's name, a treaty which was afterwards 
diſclaimed. Had he been concerned with a Prince 
of a worſe diſpoſition and leſs equity than Lewis XII, 
that diſclaiming might have involved him in very 
great perplexities; but Lewis was ſo generous as 
not to take the advantage. In few words, what 
cauſed the rupture between theſe two monarchs was 

as follows; viz. | 

Rupture be- , a 
tween Lewis of Naples after having conquered it. There was 
XII and Fer- little probability that theſe two Princes ſhould long 
dinand. poſſel the portion fallen to each, without ſome 
; occaſion of quatrel. Accordingly, a diſpute aroſe 
concerning the province of Capitanata, which each 
would have to be in his diviſion: whereupon the 
French and Spaniards came to blows. At firſt, 
The French the French had the advantage, but afterwards loſt 
are expelled two battles, one near St. Severino in Calabria, the 
Oy, an twenty-firſt of April, the other, on the twenty- 
eighth of the fame month, at Cerignoles, where was 
killed their general the duke of Nemours. After 
theſe two victories Gonſalvo, who commanded 
Ferdinand's troops; became maſter of the whole 
kingdom of Naples. Lewis; deſirous to repair 
his loſſes, ſent into Italy a powerful army which, 
thro* ſundry unexpected accidents; was rendered 

. _ _'  unſerviceable. 3 
Ax' 1304. The ſixteenth of January 1504, King Henry 
Sublidy doe aſſembled the parliament under color of a neceſſity 
= Fon Bar of reviving certain ſtatutes, and making ſome new 
marriage, Ones: but the real motive was to demand a ſub- 
Hall. ſidy for his eldeſt daughter's dowry. The cuſtom 
of demanding, money on ſuch occaſions was too 
much to the King's advantage for him to let it be 
aboliſhed, The Queen of Scotland's portion was 
only thirty thouſand nobles F, but this ſubſidy 
ranted by the parliament may well be thought to 
- much more conſiderable, beſide a _ handſome 
preſent made him by the clergy on the ſame ac- 
count: ſo, inſtead of his coffers being empried by 
ing his daughter, they were amply re- 
Bacon, leniſhed. Nothing more * evidences this 


They had, as J obſerved, divided the kingdom 


perſon of his recommendation, could have induced Hen. VII. 

the houſe to that election. AN*- 1504. 
The ſubſidy was not the only thing which 

Henry artfully turned to his advantage in this par- Advantageous 

liament. He found means to obtain acts which fatutes for the 

ſeemed to aim wholly at the public's welfare, but 13 2 

in reality tended only to procure him money. For 

inſtance, all patents of leaſe or grant were diſan- 

nulled to ſuch as came not to ſerve the King againſt 

the rebels l. As the number of delinquents in this 

reſpect was exceſſive, this act was a fertile ſource 

of treaſure to the King, by reaſon they were 

obliged to renew their leaſes and grants, which 

could be done only on very harſh conditions. 

Another ſtatute made all ſorts of clipped or im- 

paired coins of ſilver not to be current in payments, 

without ſuffering them even to paſs for the value of 

their weight. As there were ſcarce any other in 

the kingdom, every one was obliged to bring his 

caſh to the mint, in order to be new coined, 

whereby the King was a very conſiderable gainer. 

The ſtatute againſt giving liveries to any but 

mental ſervants was alſo revived, whence Empſon 

and Dudley had opportunities to attack many per- 

ſons *®, | 

Thus Henry, perpetually amaſſing without being 

obliged to any extraordinary charge, at a time 

when his ordinary expenſes were very moderate, 

and managed with the utmoſt ceconomy, could 

not but be immenſely rich in ready money : but 

then he doubly ruined his ſubjects ; firſt, by drain- 

ing their purſes, and ſecondly, by ſtagnating the 

coin, whereof he had prodigious ſums in his coffers, 

from circulating in trade. On the other hand, 

Empſon and Dudley continued their rapines with- 

out any reſerve, and with a rigor unexperienced by 

the Engliſh under any of their preceding ſove- 

reigns. | | 

At this time, Henry had thoughts of canonizing Henry thinks 


two- grand obſtacles occurred. The firſt ; that the PR my 
miracles aſcribed to that Prince ſince his death were Bacon © 
not well atteſted, and the actions of his lite, which 
were oftentatiouſly diſplayed, ſhewed rather his 
weakneſs than ſanEtity. But the ſecond difficulty, 
namely, the neceſſary charges of this canonization 
quite fruſtrated the project. As this is an act of 
grace and favor, the Pope generally proportions 
the expenſes not to the perſon of the Saint himſelf, 
but to the opulency of thoſe who ſollicit the cano- 
nization. The King even perceived, that the court 
of Rome's queſtioning Henry VT's ſanctity tended 
only to magnify the favor, and inhance the price 
accordingly : this was ſufficient to make him deſiſt 
trom his intention. So avaricious a Prince could 


Dudleyſpeak- King's almoſt - abſolute power than the choice of | nor readily be prevailed on to empty his treaſury 
er of the houſe Dudley for ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Of | for a buſineſs ſo unneceſſary, and which, at moſt, 


of commons. 111 men in the whole realm, none was ſo univerſally 
Stow. n WY" - : ] : 

hated, except Empſon his colleague, who was as 

2 odious as himſelf: wherefore no other motive than 


would have procured him only the praiſes of the 
Lancaſtrians. He was therefore contented to ob- Bull to re- 
tain a bull for the removal of Henry VPs body to move his 


mere dread of diſpleaſing the King, by rejecting a 


Weſtminſter among his anceſtors FF. He was. at cos toWelt- 
— — — ACT. 


„ Stow ſays, it was the gth of Auguſt, at Edinburg, p. 


484. | | 
[ Being attended by Thomas Howard earl of Surrey, bod Henry Percy earl of Northumberland. Hall. Hollingſh. p. 


Rym. Fad. 
791. Vol. XIII. 


M. Rapin ſays crowns. But Rymer, Vol. XIII. p. 118, ſays thirty thouſand angel nobles, the value of each noble being P. 103. 
vor Groſſos, i. e. twenty groſſes or groats, amounting to ten thouſand. pounds ſterling. May 20. 


If legally ſummoned. The like act had been made 
it was extended to lands. Bacon, p. 613. 


1 


fore (in the 11th of this King's reign) for offices, and by this ſtatute 


The other ſtatutes made in this parliament were theſe : 1. That no pewterers and braſiers ſell, or change, any pewter or 


braſs, new or old, at any place within the realm, but in open fairs or markets, or in their dweling houſes. 


hat gave occaſion 


to this law, was, that many . perſons went about the kingdom privately, buying. pewter and braſs, which incouraged wicked 
people to ſteal diſhes, plates, &c. knowing they had receivers for them. 2. It was ordered, That no bodies corporate make any 
acts or ordinances, but what are examined and approved by the chancellor, treaſurer of England, chief juſtice of either benches, 


or juſtice. of aſſias, on pain of forfeiting forty pounds. 


| 3. That perſons concerned in a riot, ſhall forfeit twenty pounds, and 
be impriſoned. 4. That no perſon bring, or cauſe to be brought into the realm, to be ſold, any manner of 


wrought by 


itſelf, or with any other ſtuff, upon pain of forſeiting the ſame. See ftat. 19 Hen. VII. 
H At the ſame time the Pope ſent a bull, wherein he ordered, that traitors, robbers, &c. who had taken ſanctuary, ſhould 
be carefully watched, ſo as not to be ſuffered to eſcape; and if they did, they ſhould be then delivered to juſtice, Rymer's 


Fad. Vol. XIII. p. 104. 


firſt 


5 „ r tad 1 Sat 


Henry VI, the laſt of the Lancaſtrian Kings: but of canonizing 
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Hxx. VII. firſt obſcurely buried in Chertſey monaſtery, near 
An? 1504. London, whence he was removed to Windſor. 

— The nineteenth. of Auguſt, Henry iſſued a pro- 
Proclamation cJamation, giving notice; That he had appointed 
in favor of the ommiſſioners, to whom his creditors, and ſuch as 


TS. had any demands on him, might apply for the 
44g ſpace of two years, to commence the nineteenth of 


Auguſt, and to continue *till Michaelmaſs, 1506. 
It is no eaſy matter to judge, whether he did this 
from a principle of cquity, and with intent to fatisfy 
thoſe whom he had injured, or deſigned merely to 
dazzle peoples eyes by this act of juſtice. The 
firſt would be moſt probable, if from this time 
he had put a ſtop to the extortions of Empſon and 
Dudley : but it is difficult to believe that, while 
he ſuffered his ſubjects to be oppreſſed by theſe 
miniſters, he really intended to do every one 
Juſtice. 


Ifabella Queen 


Death of the of Caſtile dying the twenty-ſixth 


Queen of of November, Ferdinand her conſort wrote the 
Caſtile. ſame day to Henry, thereof to give him notice. 
FN wa He told him in his letter, that the deceaſed Queen 
en had appointed him in her will adminiſtrator ot the 
Hollinghh. kingdom of Caſtile, for their daughter Juana, the 
| archduke of Auſtria's wife, and who, by the Queen 
her mother's deceaſe, was become Queen of 

Caſtile. | | 
Diſpute be-. When the archduke received news of Iſabella's 


tween Ferdi- death, he was imployed in a war againſt the duke 
nand and the of Gueldres. This war preventing him from re- 
— his pairing into Spain ſo ſoon as he could have wiſhed, 
ona. he was obliged to leave King Ferdinand his father- 
in-law the government of Caſtile, fully deter- 
mined however to take it from him as ſoon as 
poſſible. On the other hand Ferdinand, im- 
Proving lfabella's will, pretended to keep the 
adminiſtration of that kingdom during his life; 
probably, becauſe the deceaſed Queen had not 

limited the continuance. : 
Henry's un- This diſpute bred ſome uneaſineſs in Henry, 
eaſincſs there- whoſe caſe, in many peoples opinion, was the ſame 
o_ with Ferdinand's. He was not ignorant, that moſt 
n. of his ſubjects were perſuaded Elizabeth his conſort 
had been of right the true Queen of England, 
and conſequently the crown was, on her deceaſe, 
devolved to Henry her ſon and legitimate ſuc- 
ceſſor. Tho? he affected to hold for certain, that 
the houſe of York had never any right to the 
crown, he nevertheleſs was extremely uneaſy, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh were generally of a quite different 
ſentiment. It is true, that beſide his deſcent from 


the houſe of Lancaſter, he founded his right on 


two other titles; namely, conqueſt, and the ap- 
probation of parliament : but he perceived how 
weak theſe two foundations would prove, ſhould 
the houſe of York, by ſome revolution, come to 
gain ground. On this account, he was very at- 
tentive to what paſſed in Spain, regarding the de- 
ciſion of this conteſt as a precedent for or againſt 
himſelf. On the other hand, he was apprehenſive 
leſt Philip, who had appeared for ſome time ſtrictly 
united with Lewis XII, would join 1n a league with 
that monarch and the Emperor, to oblige Fer- 
dinand to reſign him Caſtile. In that cafe he fore- 
ſaw, he ſhould be conſtrained either to abandon 
Ferdinand to theſe three potent enemies, or enter 
into a war with them to ſupport him: both were 
He projects to Equally oppoſite to his intereſts. In fine, he had 
marry the Caſt his eyes on the dowager Queen of Naples, 
Queen-dow- widow'of King Ferdinand, for a wife, in order to 
3 of Na- joy the large dowry aſſigned her in that kingdom. 
— P 3 he hoped, by marrying that 


Lewis XII and Ferdinand, concerning the king- Hex. VII. 

dom of Naples. | Ax' 1505. 
In order therefore to be fully informed of tg 

Caſtilians diſpoſition and the Queen of Naples's | 

qualities, he diſpatched into Italy and Spain three 

gentlemen, not as embaſſadors, but as travellers 

tor their pleaſure “. Mean while, to procure them 

acceſs to the Queen of Naples and Ferdinand, he 

ſo ordered that the Princef of Wales gave them- 

letters both for the King her father, and the young 

Queen. The private inſtructions of theſe agents, 

relating to the Queen, were extraordinary circum- 

ſtantial. Their royal maſter would needs be exactly 

informed of her age, complexion, ſtature, health, 

temper, inclinations, behavior and revenue. This 

evidences he was not willing to determine lightly : 

but the project vaniſhed on Henry's learning from 

his envoys, that indeed the Queen's jointure was 

very conſiderable; but had been changed by Fer- 


'dinand, ſince he was poſſeſſed of the kingdom of 


Naples, into a penſion for life. 

At thoſe gentlemens arrival in Spain, the conteſt Affairs of Fer- 
between Ferdinand and Philip his ſon-in-law was dinand and 
ſtill as before: they therefore notified to the King; Philip. 

+ That Ferdinand continued governing Caſtile as 
'* adminiſtrator ; and even hoped to prevail on 

Philip freely to leave him the adminiſtration 
during lite, both by means of ſome of his coun- 
cil whom he had gained, and by threatening him, 
that he would re-marry, and thereby give an 
heir to the kingdom of Aragon: that therefore, 
there was a project of marriage between Fer- 
dinand and Germaine de Foix, which would be 
certainly accompliſhed, in caſe Philip moleſted 
the King his father-in-law. Adding: That 
Ferdinand's ſecretary had diſcovered to them, 
as a great ſecret, that the marriage of Prince 
Charles of Auſtria with Claude of France would 
not take effect, becauſe Lewis XII was reſolved 
to give his daughter to Francis duke of Angou- 
leme, his preſumptive heir: that then, on ſup- 
«« poſition that Philip would remain in the Nether- 
« lands with his Queen, Ferdinand intended to 
«© demand Mary the King's ſecond daughter for 
ce the young Prince of Auſtria.” Theſe informa- 
tions containing nothing certain, Henry could take 
no meaſure *till he faw the courſe of the Spaniſh 
affairs. 

While Ferdinand and Philip were in treaty con- 
cerning their difference, Philip and Juana were hn 5 
proclaimed King and Queen of Caſtile at'Brufſlels 3 the title of 
which ſhewed, they intended not to reſign for ever King and 
the adminiſtration of Caſtile to Ferdinand, as he Queen af 
had flattered himſelf. Mean while, the war of Caſtile. 
Gueldres, and Queen Juana's being near her time, 
hindered them trom executing their reſolution of 
going to Caſtile. ' They knew the Caſtilians were 
not pleaſed with Ferdinand, and doubted not that, 
| as ſoon as Philip and his ſpouſe appeared, all would 
declare for them. For the ſame reaſon, Ferdinand 
imployed all ſorts of artifices to diſſuade them 
from this voyage. 

In the interim, Philip's ſiſter, Margaret of Death of the 
Auſtria, loſt her ſpouſe the duke of Savoy, who dukeofSavoy. 
died the tenth of September. Some days after, 
the new Queen of Caſtile was delivered of a 
Princeſs named Mary, and who was afterwards 

ueen of Hungary. | 1 

his year was very barren of remarkable events Henry's alli- 
with regard to England. Beſide what has been re- ance with the 
lated, we find only a treaty of alliance between duke of 


Philip and 


5 to 
render himſelf arbiter of the differences between 


— 


— 
i 


Henry and George duke of rene e pgs © 
governor of Friſe, to whom Henry had ſent em- Vol. XIII. p. 
dad 5h | 114, 120. 


* 


* Francis Marſin, James Braybrook, and John Style, Bacon, p. 632. 
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Hex. VII. baſſadors ever ſince February. This treaty was 
Ax' 1505. concluded the thirtieth of December. 
hy — 


The war of Gueldres being ended, and Queen 


Ax' 1306. Juana in a condition to travel, Philip reſolved to 


Philip and carry her into Caſtile, knowing it to be the only 
338 out means to ſecure the government of that kingdom. 
Half Tho' they intended to go by ſea, they choſe winter, 
ſeemingly in order to ſurpriſe Ferdinand, Who 

robably would not expect them at that ſeaſon, 

hey departed the tenth of January under a ſtrong 

A ſtorm drives CONVOY prepared for that purpoſe. But before they 
them into got out of the channel, a terrible ſtorm diſperſed 
England. their fleet, and the ſhip whereon they were, with 


They land at much difficulty ran into Weymouth * in England, 


3 having been in great danger. The King and Queen 
. were 1o ſea- ſick and out of order that, contrary to 
Bacon. the opinion of their council, they would land to re- 
Hollingh. freſh after their fatigues. i 
Mean while, the country people, beholding ſo 
numerous a navy, were greatly alarmed. They 
immediately ran to their arms, and fir Thomas 
Trenchard at the head of ſome troops marched to 
Weymouth, to concert meaſures with the inhabi- 
tants in caſe of an invaſion. When he underſtood 
the King and Queen of Caſtile were landed, he 
waited on them, humbly inviting them to his houſe, 
*till the King was informed of their arrival. Phi- 
lip would gladly have re-imbarked, but perceived 
he ſhould not be ſuffered 'till orders came from the 
King, to whom a courier was diſpatched : where- 
fore, without much intreaty, he conſented to ſtay 
*till then. p 
; As ſoon as Henry had notice of the King an 
ng Soy om of Caſtile's arrival, he ſent the earl of Arun- 
compliments, del | with his compliments, and to tell them, he 
Hall. would make all poſſible haſte to come and imbrace 
them. The earl withal aſſured them from the 
King, that in his territories they were as much 
maſters as himſelf. Philip, finding there was no 
avoiding the King's viſit, believed he ſhould gain 
time by going to him. To that end, he poſted ro 
| 2 ge Windſor 5, while the Queen followed by eaſy 
Windes journies. Henry received them both with all ima- 
Hall. ginable marks of friendſhip, but however rumi- 
nating all the while how to reap ſome advantage 
from the accident which had thrown them into his 
dominions ||. 
Treaty of Some days after, he inſinuated to Philip that, as 
commerce. his condition. was altered, it would be proper to 
renewed in renew their commercial treaty, to which Philip 
favor of the agreed, tho' the reaſon alledged by Henry was of 
Engliſli. no force; for Philip, by being King of Caſtile, 
Rym. Fad. Ups Of 8 
Vol. XIII. p. was not leſs ſovereign of the Netherlands, the for- 
123, 132. the latter. But 


mer dignity no way 3 5 
Henry had his aim, and Philip plainly perceived 
that, being in his power, he ought carefully to a- 
void all occaſions of offending him, left he ſhould 
find ſome pretext to detain him in England. He 
was not ignorant of the ſtrict union between Henry 
and Ferdinand, and was under ſome e e 
leſt, in order to pleaſure his father-in-law, Henry 
ſhould think of obſtructing his voyage. However 


wy 2 


| this be, the 2 
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was renewed, but with ſome al- H zx. VII 
. advantage of the Engliſh. Among Ax' 1-06 
other things, one article of the former treaty, 0 Ay 
whereby Philip's ſubjects were authoriſed to fiſh on 
the Engliſh coaſts, was ſuppreſſed : this gave the 
Netherlanders room to ſtile the faid treaty, Inter- 
cuſſus Malus *. | 

This affair being finiſhed, Henry opened his 
mind to Philip concerning his Jcfign 1 eſpouſe — with 
his ſiſter Margaret, the duke of Savoy's relict + |. the ducheſß of 
Philip ſeemed very well pleaſed with the propoſal : SAVOY agreed 
nor indeed could any thing be more for his advan- = F 
rage than to make Henry his friend by this alliance, Vol. XIII. 
leſt he ſhould openly ſide with the King of Aragon: P. 127, 11, 
ſo, the marriage was concluded at Windſor, the 1558. 
twentieth of March $F. By the mutually-ſigned 
articles, Philip promiſed to give the ducheſs his 
ſilter three hundred thouſand crowns |||], with a year- 
ly penſion of three thouſand eight hundred and fifty. 
Mean while Henry, fearing Philip would retract 
this ingagement when out of his power, cauſed to 
be inſerted in the treaty, that the prime Netherlan- 
diſh grandees ſhould ſwear they would imploy 
their utmolt efforts to procure the accompliſhment 
of this marriage. The oaths of ſeveral of theſe Ib. p. 146, 
nobles, in purſuance of this article, are to be ſeen 157 
in Rymer's collection. | 

Henry had one thing more to obtain of Philip, Henry de. 
without which he could not think of ſuffering him mands of 
to depart, tho? outwardly he continued to careſs Philip the earl 
him; and that was, to deliver to him the earl of 2 
Suffolk, who was then in Flanders: but, at the firſt 
overture, Philip frankly told him; „ That he Philip refuſes. 
could not comply with his requeſt, being bound Hall. 


terations to the a 


„in honor not to ſacrifice a perſon of quality Bacon. 
whom he had taken under his protection; that Hollingſh. 

beſide, it would be diſhonorable to himſelf, ſince 

the world would not fail ſaying, he had been 

* forced to it when in England.” Henry, who 

little regarded what the world ſaid, provided he 

obtained his ends, replied ; “That he would take 

all the diſhonor to himſelf.” Philip was ſtrange- 

ly imbaraſſed by this anſwer : he was unwilling to He complies 

betray the earl of Suffolk, after promiſe to protect on — 

him: but, on the other hand, he perceived Henry Henry would 

was bent on having that lord at any rate, and had not touch 

in his hands an infallible means to obtain him. Be- nale. 

ſide, in the preſent poſture of his affairs, not being Hall. 

yet certain whether he ſhould not be forced to go Hollingſh. 

to war with his father-in-law, it was eaſy to foretee 

he might ſtand in need of the King of England, 

and conſequently it would be very much againſt 

his intereſt to diſoblige him. Wherefore, he ſud- 

denly came to a reſolution, and, with an air of con- 

fidence, ſpoke in this manner : Sir; ſince you are 

66 ae to give law to me, permit me to do the 

« ſame by you. I will deliver the earl; but you 

6 ſhall give me your honor not to touch his life.“ 

Henry agreeing to this condition, Philip deſired 

the thing might be done in a manner honorable for 

both. 1 will fo order it, added he, that the 


(e 
ee 
= 


« earl ſhall come to England of his own accord, 


_ 9" EI \ 
—_ 


* Falmouth, ſays Stow. 
+ Thomas Fitz-Alan. The earl came to 
(for the more vo) by torch-light. Bacon, 2 633. 
or, in 


Hall, fol. 
$ He was received five miles from Wind 


|| Philip, at their firſt meeting, told the King, 

„Calais when they met laſt.” The King repli 

4 here only to be ſerved.“ Bacon, p. 633. 
1... The bad tres 

I The famous 


Thomas Wolſey, being then the King's chaplain, was imployed in managing this affair. Bacon, p. 634. 


King Philip in great magnificence, with a brave troop of three hundred horſe, and 

58. 

in a very ſplendid manner by the Prince of Wales, who was accompanied with 

five earls, and ſeveral lords, knights, and others, ts the number of five hundred perſons ; and, about a mile from Windſor, 

met by the King himſelf, and moſt of the nobility of the realm, who went out te welcome him. Hall, fol. 58 | 
« That he was now puniſhed for his refuſing to come within 

ed, That walls and ſeas were nothing, where hearts were open; and he was 


his walled towh'of 


14 +4 4 


+ FF This treaty of marriage is not found in the Fœdera, but is ſuppoſed and refered to by the acts which follow the treaty of 


Alliance or commerce, dated Feb. 9. See Vol. XIII. p. 127, 12 


Each crown worth four ſhillings ſterling. Ibid. p. 130. 


9, 151, &c. 
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Hen. VII. a / 
An? 1506. obtained his pardon, and that you were very 


«© by which it will appear that I have ſollicited and | peror, the archduke, and Ferdinand, and that the 
King of England might alſo accede thereto, he did 


Ry © ready to grant it.” Henry approving the ex- his utmoſt to imbroil young Charles's affairs, by 


peldient, the earl of Suffolk willingly accepted the 


Hall. 


Bacon. 


The earl of 
Suffolk ſent 
to the tower. 


is ſcarce probable that, as he deſigned for Spain in 
En 


Ferdinand 
retires to 
Aragon. 

Pet. de Angl. 


Philip's 
death. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 


Lewis XII, who appointed baron de Chievres for 


neen Juana 
loſes her ſen- 
ſes, and Fer- 
dinand re- 
turns to 
Caſtile, 
Bacon. 


Lewis XII 
gives to the 
duke of An- 
gouleme his 
daughter, 
promiſed to 
Charles of 
Auſtria. 


ter Claude; but deemed it more convenient to 


Vol. I. 9 2 


exciting the duke of Gueldres to renew hoſtilities. 
The archduke being too young to govern, the 


offer made him . Mean while Henry, being | 
Flemings intreated the Emperor to aſſume the ad- 


deſirous to have the earl in his power before Phi- 
lip's departure, continued his entertainments and di- 


verſions, on pretenſe of doing honor to the King 1 with their requeſt, and till he could come 
and Queen of Caſtile, hut in reality, to gain time] himſelf, ſent them Margaret his daughter, the late 
till the earl's arrival. He admited Philip to the | duke of Savoy's felict. gs 

order of the garter, and Philip created the Prince] On that Princeſs's arrival at Bruſſels, ſhe con- 
of Wales knight of the golden-fleece. After that, | 

Henry carried his gueſts to London, where they 
were 1 entertained. Soon after the earl 


| treaty between the merchants of both nations, could 
of Suffolk came from Flanders, and was conveyed 


miniſtration in his grandſon's name. Maximilian duch 


Hex. VII. 
Ax' 1506. 


AN” 1507, 


lands. 


Treaty of. | 


cluded with Henry a proviſional treaty, of com- commerce 
merce, till ſome differences, cauſed by the late With the Ne- 


erlands. 


be adjuſted. This treaty was ſigned, the fifth of Vl. XIII. 


4 Vol. XIII. p. 
to the tower. Thus Henry, under color of doing] June, at Bruges. * 


him honor, detained King Philip in England up- 


168. 


The embaſſadors, who were aſſembled at Calais, Marriage 
wards of three months, till he had obtained his | 


deſires T. To appearance, Philip plainly ſaw 
thro? all the careſſes he received, that was not in 


ſovereign of the Netherlands and Prince of Caſtile, 
his power to depart when he pleaſed : otherwiſe it 


January, he would willingly have continued in | ſigned a treaty, that 
gland *till the end of April, or begining of | 


year, and that her portion ſhould be two hundred 
and fifty thouſand gold crowns, The young Prince 
ran the hazard of loſing the kingdoms of Aragon, 
Valencia, Granada, and the principality of Ga - 
lonia, his grandfather Ferdinand having married 
Germaine de Foix : but happily for him they had 


no iſſue. 


Y | 

When Philip and Juana were in Caſtile, the 
people expreſſed ſuch extraordinary affection for 
them, that Ferdinand might readily comprehend 
that his indeavors to keep the government of that 
kingdom would be vain. Accordingly, without 
farther inſiſting on his title of adminiſtrator, which 
could take place only in the Queen his daughter's 
abſenſe, he withdrew into his own realm of Ara- 
gon. Afterwards, he made a voyrge to Naples, 
where his general Gonſalvo began to give him ſome 
umbrage, and thereby Philip and Juana temained, | his daughter : but the year was not expired before 
tho? not long, in poſſeſſion of Caſtile. Within a | he iſſued out a proclamation to levy a benevolence, 
few months, Philip was ſeized with a diſteniper, | by his own authority and without any ap 
whereof he died the twenty-fifth of September. fir 


| rent 
neceſſity ; ſo that this conduct could be aſcribed 
He left the guardianſhip of his ſon Charles to | only to a moſt inſatiable thirſt of hoarding up 


— — 


not weary of heaping up money; 
that, in the year 1504, the parliament gave him a 


his governor. This choice, which was generally | come ſo abſolute in his dominions that none durſt 


approved, and was a clear evidence of Lewis's. ſin- | oppoſe his will, or even expreſs the leaſt diſcontent. 
cerity and diſintereſtedneſs, proved fatal to France, 5 


paſſed there the remainder of this year, in treating agreed on be- 
of the marriage of Charles archduke of Auſtria, tween Mary 

= 
with Mary, Henry's ſecond daughter $. At CA - 
length, on the twenty-firſt of December, they Auftria,. 


| harles ſhould eſpouſe Prin- p. 171 230. 
* ceſs Mary when ſhe had compleated her fourteenth Bacen. 
ay. | 


Henry's coffers were fall, nevertheleſs he was Henry hangs 
We have ſeen up immenſe 


Ld 


ures. .. 
ſubſidy for the marriage of the Queen of Scotland — = 


wealth which he never imployed ||. He was be- 


! ean while, Empſon and Dudley continued their 1 * 2 b 
as the governor rendered his pupil a Prince of | 


reater abilities than was neceſſary for the Gallic | This ve 

ingdom's advantage. 

Philip's death fo affected the Queen, that ſhe 
loſt her ſenſes, and became utterly incapable of go- 


verning the ſtate. Whereupon Ferdinand her fa- | ſent him to the tower. The ſheriffs, aldermen, 


ther reſumed the adminiſtration of affairs, whereof | and all who had borne any office in the city, were 
he had been only five months deprived. He is i 


ſaid not to have taken much care of the Queen's cure, gor, and conſtrained to * fines . not 

leſt ſne ſhould ſend him back again to Aragon on] to their abilities but to # =, King's anc al 

her recovery. 1 15 N ue re 
The diſintereſtedneſs which Lewis XII had ex- | While Henry was wholly. intent on accumulating 

preſſed, with reſpect to the young archduke, Prince | wealth, he found himſelf frequently ſeized with the 


of Spain, was not of long continuance. He had gout. . At firſt he diſregarded it, as not believin 
promiſed to give him in marriage his eldeft daugh- 


would not, or could not pay a very exorbitant fine, 


match her with Francis duke of Angouleme,' his 
reſumptive ſucceſſor. Moreover, being appre- 


enſive of a league againſt him, between the Em. ſexactions without reſpect of perſons.” He was fo 


, | 
JET” 2 oY SEO T's RT us © + = a iis] 


__ 


* The two Kings ſent ſeverally for him. He landed at Dover, and with a ſufficient guard d was conveyed to t re Lon 
ion eniibneerr e_ === tn | veyed to the tower | 
+ King Pls went by land to Falmouth, where he imbarked April 23. Hall, fol. 58. Haræus. | 


she was his third daughter... See Sandford and Speed. rage) Cui ett ene e ATTY TT die 
I Beſides what he got by the recoinage of Fung half groats, now hillings and ſix-pences z and the five; thouſarid” matk\ 
which he made the city of London pay for the confirmation of their liberties in 1 504, &c. Bacon, p. 631, ' ' | | 

% Sir William Capel. He was not mayor this year; but was now fined. two thouſand pounds, for having, in the time of his 
mayoralty (which was in the year 1503) received falſe money, and not inflicted due puniſhment on the perſon accuſed of having 
coined it. Stow, p. 4885. V Ex apy | r n 184101 4 * 

+4. Sir Thomas Knekworth, mayor in 1505, and both his ſheriffs, were impriſoned for abuſes commited in the execution, of 
their offices; and not releaſed, but on paying fourteen, hundred pounds, Sir Laurence Aylmer, mayor in 1507, and both his 
ſheriffs, were fined a thouſand pounds, and fir Laurence — 21 for refuſing to pay his fine. Alderman Howk was" put tv 
trouble, and died with vexation before his buſineſs:was decided. Stow, p. 485. \ ny 6 | 


8 | 


extortions and oppreſſions with all imaginable rigor. Dul 


ley con · 


ear 1507, they ſeverely proſecuted the tinue their 
mayor of London *, for neglecting to bring to . - 
juſtice a coiner of falſe money, and, _ becauſe hee” 


aus! 
8 1 
Bacon. 
Hollingſh, -- 


queſtioned and proceeded againſt with the, like ri- 
his miniſters. 


King Henry 
ſeine] with 


(GC 


* 


of ENGLAND. Boox NIV. 


Hxx. VII. charmed to ſee his coffers. crammed with gold and 
£ we 150. ſilver, that he could not reſolve to put a ſtop to 
the ſhameful proceedings which daily brought him 
in'freſh' ſums. By report, he amaſſed nd leſs than 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling: This 
ſum will our prodigious, if we recolle& how 
very much fcarcer money was then in Europe than 
at preſent, His treafures were hoarded at Rich- 
mond in vaults, the keys whereof he would not 
_ truſt with aß. a 
Av” 1508. As Princels Mary's marriage with the archduke 
Marriage of was then the only conſiderable affair wherein Henry 
Charles and was ingaged, he imployed the whole year 1508 in 
M {Jolem- taking meaſures to ſecure its accompliſhment. - This 
— year's acts, in Rymer's collection, ſcarce regard any 
Vol. XIII. other matter. Finally, on the ſeventeenth of De- 
5 236. cember, the buſineſs was concluded, per verba de 
_ przſenti,” baron de Berghes being the young Prince's 


He heaps v 


1,800,000 


You oxy. As ſuch; he eſpouſed the Princeſs, gave 
— | WE and ſaluted her publicly in the Prince 


her confort's name T. 


Charles About the ſame time, the archduke pawned to 
borrows of King Henry a jewel called the rich Flower-de- 
— Lis F, for the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns. The 
— ona Emperor, as grandfather and guardian of Charles, 
jewel. approved the marriage and loan: in all likelihood, 


p. 234, 239. the money was borrowed for him. He had occa- 
ſion for it to make figure in the league of Cambray, 
which he had this year concluded with the Pope 
and King of France, againſt the Venetians, who 

were 8 formidable to all lots. l 
ary thinks As to Henry's marriage wit argaret of Au- 

Ho. Ns ſtria, Us i Was concluded in 1506, it was no more 

his gyn mar- thought on ſince that monarch, fallen into a ptiſic, 


rige. perceived he was fitter to think of death than a wife. 
| | King Henry, finding he daily grew worſe, 
Ax' 1509. thought fit to prepare for death, by granting a . 
A general eral pardon. He difcharged likewiſe, with his 
_ all priſoners (F) who lay for fees or 


Stow. | 8 ©. Mag. 1 
He orders his will, ordering that his heir ſhould make reſtitution 
heir to make of Whatever his officers and miniſters had unjuſtly 


reſtitution. taken from his ſubjects: but this remorſe came too 
„ late. As he could not reſolve to make this reſtitu- 
, tion in His life-time, the Prince his fon thought not 
, proper to part with the money amaſſed by the King 
rn 15 Rs. He died at Richmond the twenty fecontl 
Henry VII. of April 1509, having lived fifty-two years, and 
Hal. © reigned twenty-three and eight months. His death 
Baca. js {ard to have happened very ſeaſonably; for, had 
he lived much longer, the Prince his fon, already 

in his ſeventeenth year, might not have had pati- 

- ence. to wait tilt his father's deceaſe put him in poſ 

{on of the throne, In that caſe, he might have 

ſupported himſelf with the title of the Queen his 

411! mther, heireſs of the houſe of York, and alledged 
e, Qneen's 4 This pretenſion would have ſufficed 
wes 5 revive the ancient quartel, and rekindle a.civil 


Want in the Kingdom: but Henry VII's death cauſ- 
0-5-1 edthe ad Mich had ſeized the Engliſh to va- 


_ 


* 


and Edmund his third died at the age of five years. H xx. VII. 

Of his four daughters, two died in their child- Ax“ 1509. 

hood **, and the other two, Margaret and Mary 

are ſufficiently known by what has been TE ; 

advanced. ; 3 | 
If the hiſtory of this reign be read with ever Hischaracter. 

ſo little attention, it will readily be perceived, that Bacon. 

Henry's views were only two. The firſt, was; to Hall. 

keep the crown, which he had acquired by extra- 

ordinary good fortune, and perhaps without having 

once even dreamed of it before he was invited into 

England by the duke of Buckingham: The other 

was, to heap up treaſures: As he never ſuffered 

himſelf to be diverted by other thoughts; his whole 

application centered on a ſingle object, namely, on 

thoroughly examining every thing which might 

have any relation to the two ends he had propoſed. 

Ambition, honor, glory, love, pleaſures, and all 

the other paſſions which generally diſquiet the hearts 

of Princes, made on his but ſmall impreſſion. Con- 

tent with irjoying his crown, he was not anxious 

either for new acquiſitions, or how he ſhould ren- 

der his name illuſtrious by great actions. All his 

thoughts were confined to prevent or defeat the de- 

ſigns of his inteſtine enemies, or to well fill his 

coffers. He had a wonderful ſagacity to diſcover, 

in the occurring affairs, the ſide from whence he 

might draw ſome advantage. This is what he 

plainly evidenced in the affair of Bretagne, in his 

pretended wars with France and Scotland, and even 


own money, fees o 
debts. 572 7 forry ſhillings.” Then he made his 


ſults; 


in the troubles he met with in England, all which, 
by his addreſs, turned to his profit .. ons 

T ho' he was ſometimes forced to take arms, ne- 
ver Prince loved peace more than he $&. As he 
was without ambition, he ſaw no advantage for him 
in war, On the contrary, he conſidered that all 


| the events of a war, whether foreign or domeſtic, 


were againſt him. The former could at moſt but 
procure him ſome glory and acquiſitions abroad, of - 
which he was not very deſirous ; and by the latter 
he might be a great loſer :«beſide, amidſt commo- 
tions chere ſ:idom offered any of thoſe darling op- 
portunitics to accumulate riches : wherefore, laying 
down this ſixed principle of his policy, not to in- 
gage in any war without abſolute neceſſity, he from 
it never ſwerved. That it was which made. him 
| unconcernedly behold the loſs of Bretagne, and 
without reſentment ſuffer the King of Scotland's in- 
cauſe it was not from the war that he in- 
tended. to reap any advantage, but only from the 
reparations which were to be made to ſupport it. 
5 this policy would have been unſea ſonable 
when he was attacked by domeſtic enemies, whoſe 
aim was to rob him of his crown. As his All was 
then at ſtake, he chear fully faced the danger, tho“ 
with all the precautions poſſible not to run any ha- 
zard, He won two battles upon the rebels, one at 
Stoke, the other at Black-heath ; but in both he 
was very ſuperior in number of troops, and fought 
againſt men ill armed and unſkilled in the art of 
war, ſo that it is uncertain what he would have done 


e | Ifghad he been oppoſed with equal forces, It is no leſs 

3 0 r three ſons and four dau 5 difficult to determine, whether it was owing. to his 
is iſſue. "if 8 . . . . . . | 

> Arthur his eldeſt, as was obſerved, died in his fe- | courage that he headed his..armies in perſon, or to 
_— verreenmn” Year.” Henry is Tecond, ſucceeded him, his diſtruſt of thoſe who ſerved him. However 
| THESE 21 2 e — — & adi5s 23. x lawn eee . AR ; Ag ot" 


This year the ſweating-ſickneſs 
+ Hen 


again ih England. Hall, fol. 
was ſo pleaſed with this alliance, that, in a letter to the city 


— 


of Lobes, ke expreſſes Bing 4s if be thought be 


had a.wall of brad about his kingdom, in having for his ſons.in-Jaw a King of Scotland, and a Prince of Caſtile and 


Burgundy. Bacon, 


Numer, In his 


635. 3 : — f 1 721 
Federa gives the inventory of the 
cicus ſtones, 21 1 ounces and a half. Vol. XIII. p. 24. 


jewels contained in the rich Flower: de- Lis, which weighed, in gold and pre- 


c At, or near London. 


He had four ſons. The fourth, born in February 1500, was named Edward. Hollingſh. p. 788. 


bx J. Their names were Elizabeth and Catherine. San 


| word, p. 477, 
1. Hall gives however this inflance of his genere ty; That he Tent 


in arder:te.i trade. fol. 61. * 


6 Fin usual profuce to his Ueber uns 4 Thit when Clirit came into tie world, 


5 of the world, peace was beqeathed.“ Bacon, p- 635. 


- 479. 28 Bo | F # ö 
ha At a great deaf of Money, without gain or profit, 


peate was fung; and when he went out 
this 


Hen. VII. 
An? 1509. 
— med 


rent actions, that what was merely the effect of | 


this be, he was ever fortunate in his domeſtic wars, 
and thereby gained ſo great a reputation, that all 


the Princes of Europe carneſtly courted his alliance. | 


On the other hand, the eſteem foreigners expreſſed 


for him contributed not a little to render him for- 
midable to his ſubjects: I fay, formidable, for it 


is certain he was never beloved. In a word, his 
method of governing, which nearly approached a 
deſpotic ſway, eſpecially towards the cloſe of his 


reign, his inſatiable avarice, his haughtineſs, his 
pride, and his dark and reſerved humor, were 'no| 


proper qualities to win the affection of his people. 
He never opened his mind to any man, except 
haps to one or two of his miniſters: as for the 


reſt, he ſet them to work without their knowing | 


themſelves the motives . of their own. proceedings, 
The world was ſo prepoſſeſſed of his having always 
ſome hidden deſign, even in his moſt . indiffe- 


chance was frequently aſcribed to his policy. 
His ſpies in foreign courts furniſhed him with a 


competent knowledge of what was there tranſact- 


ing. On the other hand, his embaſſadors were al- 


ways charged to inform themſelves, by all practi- 
cable means, of the ſecrets of the Princes to whom 
they were ſent: very often this was the principal 
article of their inſtructions. By this means he made 
ſuch diſcoveries as inabled him to convince the fo. 
reign miniſters reſiding at his court of his 7 A in- 
fight into the affairs of their maſters. Hence he 


reaped many conſiderable advantages, chiefly in 


that the Princes of Europe, dreading his abilities, 


were extremely prone to x: up with him a good 
underſtanding. His ſtrict friendſhip with Ferdi- 


nand King of Aragon, a Prince of much the fame] 


character, was to him of the greateſt utility: pro- 
bably, it hindered the court of France from inter- 
poſing more in the affairs of England, and was 


one of the principal cauſes of conſtant peace with 


his neighbors. 5 

Far from attempting to advance the credit of his 
nobility, he on the contrary took all poſſible care 
to leffen it. His council was almoſt wholly com- 


poſed of eccleſiaſtics and lawyers, who, being de- 


voted to him, and aiming only to' pleaſe him, ne- 
ver oppoſed his will. This unbounded complai- 
fance of his council occaſioned his abſolutely aban- 
doning himſelf to his innate paſſion of ſcraping to- 
gether wealth, there being no perſon about him 


who had either boldneſs or conſcience to give him | 


good advice upon that head. This conduct drew 


on him the hatred of the Engliſh, which at firſt 


made him ſomewhat uneaſy, but when he had ſur- 


mounted all his troubles, he regarded it not. On] might be in other reſpe 
| he affected to rule deſpotically, | | 
is council a court of juſtice, where all 
the pleas of the crown were decided, which pro- 


the e! 
making of 


” . 


cedure was altogether unprecedented. 


1 


He has been highly commended for the good 
laws made in his reign,” as if he had been the ſole 

illator, and his parliament no way concerned. 

ence perhaps was given him the glorious name 
of the roi of England, tho? he much more 
reſembled that Prince in'the heavy yoke he laid'on 
his people. But if theſe laws are carefully exa- 
mined, it will doubtlefs be found that the King's 
intereſt was the true motive, tho“ in appearance 
they feemed made for the peoples good, Thus 
heretofore acted William the Conquetor, whom our 
Henry reſembled in ſo many particulars, that they 
may be very juſtly compared. In ſhort, Henry's 
moſt diftinguiſhing characteriſtic was, that he lived 


intirely for himſelf; conſidered . things” only with 


reſpect to his own private intereft, and regarded not 
any affairs where that was not concerned. Indeed, 


fuch u character is not uncommon among Princes: 
but he had this peculiar to himſelf, that whereas 


ever, by a long experience, he attained 


iy kingdom Was governed by a Pritice of xe houfe 


: 
1 


ſeveral branches, Henry's was in a manner con- 
tained in a ſingle one; namely, | 
full coffers, | | 

He was exceſſively diffident and fufpicious, as 
are generally thoſe who act by ſecret ways, becauſe 
they imagine all mankind like themſelves. The' 
houſe of York's title, and the peoples opinion con- 
cerning it, filled his mind with fears and jealouſies 
wherewith he was perpetually tortured. It is true, 
he took care to conceal his uneaſineſs: but his con- 
duct and precautions plainly evidenced his mind not 
to be in that ſtate of tranquillity he would fain have 
made the world believe. This inceſſant diſtruſt was 
continually urging him to ſeek means of prevent- 
ing the dangers, in which he was not always ſuc- 
ce Sful 3 Witneſs the report he cauſed to be ſpread 
that the duke of Vork was alive, which had a quite 
contrary effect to what he expected. His genius 
was but mean. He ſaw better near than at a di- 
ſtance, and his ſagacity conſiſted more in extricating 
himſelf out of difficulties, than in finding means toi 
avoid them. The chief troubles of his | reign may 
be faid to have happened thro? his own fault. How- 


which he had not naturally. 2 | 4 

Ir is not 1 that a Prince always intent on 
preventing the rebellion of ſubjects, and continual- 
y imployed in heaping up money, ſhould have 
erformed nothing glorious for himſelf or the 
kingdom. Conquerors do not always make the 
greateſt Kings. On the contrary, peace would 
have been very advantageous to the Engliſh, had 
it rendered them happy: but it was. ſtill more fatal 


the King's inſatiable avarice inceſſantly puſhed him 
on deviſing methods to amaſs treafure, which' could 
be done only at their expenſe. There are Princes 
ſcrape up money merely to diſperſe it; but Henry 
carefully hoarded up his in cofiers, without com- 
municating it to any, Liberality was a' virtue to 
which he did not pretend. If he made any pre- 
ſents, it was only to ſpies or informers: 8 

As for his religion and morals, nothing certain 
can be affirmed, by reaſon of the contrarieties which 
met in him. He was chaſte, temperate, an enemy 
to open and ſcandalous vices, . conſtant. in the exer- 
ciſes of devotion, and obſerving ſtrict juſtice where 
his intereſt was not concerned. But, on the other 


injuſtices, and the fear of loſing his crown cauſed 
him to conſider as lawful all means which: could 
iree him from that dang 


be 1 ts. The carl of Warwic 
death will be an exerlattn . ſtain to his memory. 
roceſſion to be made on purpoſe to ſhew that 
rince to the people, and the excommunications he 
ordered to be pronounced againſt his own ſpies, 
are clear evidences that his religion was not Proof 
r n? | 
In general, it cannot be denied this Prince had 
eat abilities: but, as theſe abilities centered only 
in himſelf, they would have been more valua- 
ble in a private perſon” than a great monarch. 
Tho“ all his projets were.crowned with ſucceſs, his 
reign cannot be ſaid to be happy, either for himſelf 
or for England. He lived under continual fears 
and ſufpicions, and his ſubjects were always expoſed 
either to domeſtic , troubles or oppreſſion; One 
thing rendered his 15 remarkable, fämely, that 
by Henry's abilities the civil wars, which had fo 
long afflicted England, were at length happily ter- 
minated.” I fay happily, ſince'it was very indifferent 
with reſpect to the welfare of the Engliſn, whethe 
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of Lancaſter, or a Prince of the houſe of York. 
RT ER 'H 7 


qualifications | 


to them even than war it ſelf could have been, fince - 


hand, his extreme avarice made him commit many 
„how unjuſt foever = 


His making a jeſt of religion, in cauſing a ſolemn 
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Hex. VII. Henry VI was of a ferious temper, ever | his affairs required it. He was rather ſtudious HN. VII 
Ax' 1509, thoughtful and intent on his affairs, without being | than learned. What he read at his leifure hours Aw' 1 300. 
ny ——, diverted by his leaſures, to which he was little] was generally in French, tho' he likewiſe under 


— 


addicted. He had a book wherein he marked | ſtood Latin. 


down with his own hand the qualities and characters] He founded a chapel at Windſor, for which he Rym. Fed. 
of the perſons he .knew, in order to imploy them | obtained of the Pope privileges and indulgences, Vol. XII. 
occaſionally, A monkey, which he Kept in his | He turned into an hoſpital the palace of the Savo ** 


chamber; having one day fo torn this note-book | erefted in the reign of Henry III. He founded 


as he could no longer uſe it, he expreſſed a concern | ſeveral convents of Dominicans and Franciſcans T. Stow. 
But of all his ſtructures, that which did and til] Hollingſh. 


as at ſome very conſiderable loſs. 

He was of ſtature taller than the common-ſized | does him the greateſt honor, is his chapel in Weſt- 
men. His viſage was long, thin and lean, like | minſter Abbey, which gives not place in any reſf 
the reſt of his body, but withal he had a 8 to the moſt ſtately chapels in Chriſtendom $. There 
grave and ſerious aſpect, which made people ſpea he Jyes buried, and there are alſo inhumed the bodies 
to him with fear: he could however be affable when | of his ſucceſſors |]. 


* 1 # a 0 * Ah. 
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get on, as it was thought, by one of his chamberlains. Bacon, p. 637. 

+ He builded three houſes for Franciſcans called Obſervants, at Richmond, Greenwich, and Newark ; and three others for 
Franciſcans, called Conventuals, at Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and Southampton. Stew, p. 486—He alſo new builded Baynard's 
caſtle, and inlarged Greenwich, naming it Placentia, Holligſh. P: 796. | f 2 

$ In the 18th year of his reign, the chapel of our lady above the eaſt fide of the high-altar at Weſtminſter Abbey church, with 
a tavern near adjoining, called the White Roſe, were taken down, and in their room was erected King Henry VII's famous 
chapel. Stow, p. 484. Holligſh. p. 790, 797. : | | 

In the fiſth year of King Henry the VIIth it was ordained, That the mayors of London ſhall have conſervation of the river 
Thames, from Stains-bridge to the waters of Yeuſdale and Medway. In his eighteenth year, King Henry, being bimſelf a brother 
of the taylor's company, as ſeveral Kings had been before him, namely, Richard III, Edward IV, Henry VI, V, IV, and 
Richard II, beſides dukes eleven, earls twenty-eight, barons forty-eight, he gave them the name of Merchant-Taylors. Hollingſh. 


p- 790. In his thirteenth year, was e to the Eaſt- Indies round the Cape of Good Hope diſcovered. by Vaſco de Gama 


a Portugueſe. In his tenth year, the body of Alice Hackney is ſaid to be found, in the church of St. Mary-Hill, London, 
whole of kin, and the joints of the arms pliable, after having been buried a hundred and ſeventy five years. In this reign John 


Collet, dean of St. Paul's, founded Paul's ſchool in the church-yard. The colleges founded in the two univerſities in this King's 


reign, were, Chriſt's college, and St. John's in Cambridge, by Margaret counteſs of Richmond, the King's mother : Jeſus 
wo 2 in the ſame univerſity, by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely; Corpus Chriſti in Oxford, by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
and Brazen-Noſe college, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln. Rymer's Fad. Vol. XII. p. 653. Stow, p. 482. 
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SraTE of the Chunch in the Fifteenth CENTURT. 


a deplorable ſituation as during the fifteenth 
century. The juſtice and mercy of the 
Almighty, and Jeſus Chriſt's meritorious death, 
were ſcarce any longer the objects of a Chriſtian's 
faith With the generality of people, religion 
wholly conſiſted in devotion to the Virgin Marys | 
ſaints and relicts, and in pilgrimages. As for the 
eccleſiaſtics, their ſole attention was confined to the 
ſupporting themſelves in that height of grandure 
and power they had injoyed for ſeveral centuries, 
and to the being careful that none durſt preſume to 
diſpute their privileges. Diſcipline was never more 
remiſs, The clergy ſeemed to regard their ſpiritual 
power and juriſdiction only as a means to prevent 
the violation of their temporal immunities : pro- 
vided their rights were untouched, every one was 
at liberty to act juſt as he thought proper; the 
church's authority was become the capital point of 
religion. TCT RET 

The Papal power had moſt unaccountably aug- 
mented every century; each Pontif 9 made it 
his . agg 1 ſſib They 
at | le uu | 11polat., ot every COUTCN- 

9 | Chriſtendom, and rendered 
themſelves the ſupreme : Judges in all cauſes eccle 
ſiaſtical, from whoſe definitive ſentence there was no 
appeal. National ſynods; were no longer held; 
and indeed, of what uſe would they have been, 
fince the court of Rome claimed the cognizance of 
all church-marters?. In a word, the Pope was be- 
come the center of religion to which every thing 
was to tend. The privileges of churches, the pre 
rogatives of ſovercigns, Were all annulled by the 
Non Obſtante clauſe, uſually inſerted in each bull. 


a H E Chriſtian church had never been in ſuch | 


ſtretched their authority : they claimed likewiſe a 
right to extend it over temporals, under pretext 


might not be concerned: even ſovereigns were 
not out of their reach. No more matrimonial al- 
liances between Princely families were contracted 
but there needed the Pope's diſpenſation: neither 
peace nor truce of any moment was concluded 
without the Pope's mediation or. guaranty. Some 


as to injoin peaces or truces without conſent of the 


would have wholly ingroſſed the temporal power as 
well as the ſpiritual, had not the ſchiſms of the 
fifteenth century. occaſioned their loſing ground : 
the revolutions of the ſucceeding century made them 
loſe ſtill more. However this be, the Popes were 
become real ſovereigns, not only with regard to 
the power they had aſſumed, but likewiſe on ac- 
count of the immenſe riches which, thro” number- 
leſs channels, flowed into that unbounded ocean, 
the apoſtolic chamber. Tenths, firſt-fruits, taxes 
tor the ſervice of the chamber, diſpenſations for all 


ſorts of caſes, as well contrary to the law of God, 


as to the canons of the church, ſubſidies exacted 
from time to time from the clergy for the occa- 


ſions of the holy See, croiſades, benefices which 


are ſeldom beſtowed without a previous bargain 
with the e chamber; in a word, ſimony 
openly practiſed by many Popes (ſome of whom 


| fountains which maintained the affluence and luxury 
of the pontifical court. It was in a manner im- 
| poſſible, that "Tg of life and true religious prin- 
Ciples. ſhould be preſerved undefiled amidſt ſuch 


Nor was is over ſpirituals only the Popes bad 


grandure and opulency. On the contrary, the 


that no affair could be tranſacted wherein religion 


Pontitz were ſeen to carry their pretenſions ſo far, 


parties. In ſhort, it is extremely probable, they 


were accuſed, and convicted) were inexhauſtible 
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State of the Popes were the more liable to make bad uſe of 
Church. their power, as moſt of them were not born for ſo 
e nxalted a ſtation. Accordingly we find in hiſtory, 


that Rome and Avignon were the center of pride, 
avarice, luxury, ſenſuality, and all the moſt ſcan- 
dalous vices. The Popes were neither learned nor 
pious. Among them all, ſcarce one was to be 
met with who might paſs for a man of integrity, 
even according to mundane maxims : nevertheleſs, 
all the preambles of their bulls were only expreſſions 
of their zeal, their charity, their humility, their 
Juſtice ; while, generally ſpeaking, what they in- 
Joined' were authentic proofs of their pride and 
tyranny. This is no exaggeration ; for the authors 
who wrote before the reformation have advanced 
2 hundred-fold more: nay, it has been even 
publicly preached before the councils. 

It may be readily conceived, that ſuch Pontifs 
took not any extraordinary care to fill what they 
call the ſacred college with perſons of true piety 
and devotion. True it is, the century we are 
treating of produced cardinals of eminent repute, 
and highly diſtinguiſhable for their wit, their elo- 
quence, their political virtues, and their capacity 
for temporal affairs: but of theſe, the majority 
were men governed by worldly maxims, and who 
conſidered religion but as a means to eſtabliſh their 
fortune. The legates, ſent to the ſeveral ſtates of 
Chriſtendom, where ſo many incendiaries, who 
fought only to ſowy diſcord and diviſion among 


Princes, or excite them to ſhed the blood of their 


own ſubjects: in a word, they regarded only the 

intereſt of their maſter and the Roman See, little 
ſcrupling, could they but attain their ends, to violate 
all the rules of religion and equity. 
Nor were the other clergy in general a whit 
better. Moſt of the biſhops were promoted to the 
epiſcopacy purely for having recommended them- 
felves by their zealous attachment to the Roman 
court's intereſt, or for their ſervices to Sovereigns 
in their temporal concerns. They were perſons 
educated at court, and well learned in maxims 
wholly mundane. Cruelty, injuſtice, inſincerity 
were among, them but too common: nay, thoſe 
deteſtable vices were conſidered as fo many virtues, 
when imployed in the perſecution of ſuch as were 
termed heretics, eſpecially of thoſe who had the 
preſumption to conteſt with the Pontifs or their 
eccleſiaſtics any of their pretended rights. | 

As for real learning, it was ſcarce heard of in 
this century: ſome knowledge in ſchool-divinity 
and canon-law included the clergy's whole merit; 
that was the only ſtep whereby they could hope to 
arrive at church-dignities. On the other hand, the 
monks, who had wormed themſelves into moſt of 
the profeſſorſhips in the univerſities, had drowned 
divinity and philoſophy with ſuch inundations of 
13 queſtions as ſerved only to give their 

iſciples falſe notions of Jearning, and teach them 
to wrangle. 

Such in general was the church's poſture and con- 
dition during the century we are now upon. As 
for the civil affairs of Europe, they were in this 
and the inſuing centuries, as in the foregoing. The 
Sovereigns, divided among themſelves by their 
different intereſts, thought only of ſupplanting each 
other, and making their own advantage of their 
neighbors loſſes. his drew them into cruel wars, 
which rendered wretched their people, and ſuffered 
neither Princes nor ſubjects to attend the breaches in 
the church, or think of means to heal them. Cor- 
tuption was at ſuch a pitch, both in the world and 
church, that God ſeemed to have abandoned men 
to a reprobate ſenſe, fo blind and inſenſible were 
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they grown. We may add, as a father repreſen- State of the 
tation of the church's miſerable ſtate, rhe great Church. 


progreſs of the Turks in Europe, during this in- 
telicitous century.. The Greek empire utterly ſub- 
verted, and diverſe other Chriſtian ſtates over-run 
by thoſe Infidels, were manifeſt indications of divine 
wrath againſt Chriſtians, to move them to ſearch 
after the cauſe : but inſtead of ſeeking the Lord, [1 
they perſecuted with fire and ſword ſuch as ſought [ 
the Lord only, and refuſed paying adoration to 
creatures. 4 2 
To accompliſh a reformation in the church, 
which was ſo much wanted, all, or at leaſt the 
chief Princes of Europe ſhould have joined their | 
indeavors to promote ſuch a benefit. But how was | 
it poſſible that ſo many Sovereigns, who had re- 4 
ligion fo little at heart, ſhould ſacrifice their paſſions | 
to ſo great a good? Or how could ſo many different 1 
intereſts be reconciled? All Europe paſſionately 1 
wiſhed that the church was reformed. Several 
preiates ſeemed to have the ſame defite. Nothing 
was talked of in the councils, but the neteſſity of 
executing ſo noble a deſign: nay, in all appedrance, 
the councils of Conſtance and Baſil intended to ſet 
about it effectually ; but the well-inclined had 
neither 3 nor reſolution enough to oppoſe 
the artifices and violence of the contrary party. 
We ſhall hereafter ſee, that it was the Popes, the 
cardinals and the chief eccleſiaſtics who to their 
utmoſt oppoſed the projected reformation, becauſe 
they were ſenſible it would prove detrimental to 
their temporal interefts. On the other hand, if we 
reflect, with what eagerneſs and animofity the 
labored to extirpate the pretended hereſies nich 
combated the churchmens temporal grandure, no 
other inference can be drawn, than that they them- if 
ſelves perceived the neceſſity of a reformation which | bt 
they could not admit, and that the fountain of 


p 
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corruption was in the principal members of the 
clergy, from whence it had but too much influence 1 
on the inferiors. | | | 

| To repreſent, in lively colors, the church's ſitua- 

tion in the fifteenth century, and ſet it in its true 

light, it would be neceſſary to give a particular 

account of what paſſed at the councils of Conſtance 

and Baſil : but this detail would carry me too great 

a length ; beſide, the hiſtory of the firſt of theſe 

councils is lately publiſhed, and written ſo plainly, 

and with that circumſpection and impartiality, that 

there is no room to ſuſpect the author“ of having 

fuffered himſelf to be biaſſed by paſſion or prejudice. 

The hiftory of the council of Baſil, by the ſame 

hand, is ſoon to appear T. Wherefore, refering the 

reader to theſes two hiſtories, I ſhall only relate in 

few words the moft remarkable paſſages of theſe 
councils : the knowledge wheteof will be uſeful to- 

wards underſtanding the ſtate of the church of 

England, which I ſhall preſently ſpeak of. . 

| The ſchiſm, begun in 1378 by Urban VI, and A brief ac- 
Clement VII, was continued to the begining of the count of the 
fifteenth century, by Boniface IX, and Benedict council of 
XIII, their ſucceſſors. Boniface, ſucceeding Ur- N 
ban VI, reſided at Rome, and Benedict, ſuc- | 
ceſſor of Clement VII, ſtayed at Avignon, where 

he was retained by the King of France, for fear 

he ſhould get away before the ſchiſm was ended. 

The univerſity of Paris had propoſed a method 

to terminate this ſchiſm; viz. that the two Popes 

ſhould reſign the pontificate, which was named the 

method of ceſſion. Boniface IX, and Benedict XIII, 

pretended both to be willing to take this method 

tor reſtoring peace to the church; but withal they 

uſed ſo many evaſions, that it was eaſy to perceivs 

they had no ſuch deſire, and therefore the King of 
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State of the France had thought fit to ſecure the perſon. of 
Church. Benedict. This Monarch's indiſpoſition having, 


—yY ſome time after, 


the church during 
men who ſacrificed the peace and tranquillity of the 
Church to their own private intereſts, and damned 


| 


laced his brother the duke of 
Orleans at the head of affairs, that young Prince 
greatly favored Benedict XIII, and, in 1404, gave 
him opportunity to eſcape. This ſame year Boai- 
face IX died, and the cardinals of his party choſe 
Innocent VII, who behaved like his predeceſſor 
with reſpect to the ceſſion. To Innocent (who fat 
in the papal chair only two years) ſucceeded Angelo 
Corario, who aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 
Thus the . ſchiſm ſtill continued between Gregory 
and Benedict. Theſe two Popes, pretending a 
delire to end it by the method of ceſſion, long 
amuſed the world with their diſſimulation and ar- 
tifices. In ſhort, the ſchiſm having now laſted 
thirty years, without any appearance that the two 
Pontifs would perform their promiſe, Gregory XII 
ſound himſelt ſuddenly deſerted by his cardinals, 
who retired to Piſa; only four remaining with him. 
On the other ſide France, Benedict XIII's chief ſup- 
port, tired with his evaſions, withdrew from his 
obedience, and his ſaid Sanctity, being deprived of 
that protection, withdrew and reſided in Spain: 
but his cardinals refuſing to follow him, joined 
Gregory's. Preſently after, the cardinals of both 
parties unanimouſly agreed on calling a general 
council at Piſa, to which moſt of the Princes of 
Europe ſent their embaſſadors and prelates. 
This council, held in 1409, depoſed both Popes, 
and gave the cardinals leave to elect a new Pontit, 
who aſſumed the name of Alexander V: but as 
Gregory and Benedict deemed not themſelves 
legally depoſed, it happened that, for two Popes, 
as betore the council, the church had then three. 
Alexander V dying 1410, in his ſtcad was choſen 
John XXIII, who called a general council to 
meet at Conſtance, in November 1414 yh. This 
council found no better method to terminate the 
ſchiſm than by removing the three Pontifs. John 
XXIII and Benedict XII were depoſed, and Gre- 
gory XII voluntarily reſigned the pontiſicate. 
After that, the council elected cardinal Odo Colonna, 
who took the name of Martin V. John XXIII, 
who was commited to the Emperor Sigiſmund's 
cuſtody, having made bis eſcape, ſubmited to 
Martin V, who honored him with the dignity of a 
cardinal. As for Benedict XIII, he ſtill held the 
title of Pope, and retired to the caſtle of Peniſcola, 
in the kingdom of Valencia, where the King ot 
Aragon ſuffered him to reſide undiſturbed. After 
his deceaſe, which was not *rill 1424, his cardinals 
choſe a canon of Barcelona, who took the name ot 
lement VIII: but, in 1429, he reſigned his 
ignity in favor of Martin V. Thus at length 


ended the ſchiſm, after fifty-one years continuance. 


This abſtract, ſhort as it is, will inable us to 
judge of the characters of the Popes who governed 
theſe fifty years. They were 


without mercy, as far as lay in their power, all 
-who were not of their party. They would without 
ſcruple have ingaged all Chriſtendom in a bloody 
war for their intereſts, if the ſovereign Princes had 
not been wiſer than they. Surely, one cannot but 
form a melancholy idea of the ſtate of the church 


hriſtians of both ies acknowledged for Chriſt's 


8 thoſe days, when it is conſidered that the 


Joyed, that ſeveral were depoſed for hereſy, ſimony, | 
and perjury. | | eee 

But there is ſtill one important reflection to be 
made on the conduct of the council of Conſtance, 
the motive whereof is at firſt difficult to be con- 
ceived. If the council of Piſa was general and le- 
gitimate, as that of Conſtance could not but ac- 
knowledge, why were its deciſions not obſerved ? 
Why was Gregory XIPs reſignation accepted, a 
reſignation which ſuppoſed him. ſtill to be Pope, 
notwithſtanding his being depoſed? Why were 
terms offered him to induce him to quit the pontifi- 
cate ? Why was Benedict XIII once more depoſed, 
when he had been already depoſed by a general 
council? Laſtly : Why was John XXIII deprived 
of his dignity, for not keeping his promiſe to reſign 
the papacy, ſince it a not be queſtioned that 
he was really Pope and his miſſion lawful? Was 
not the council of Pifa's authority ſacrificed by theſe 
proceedings ? | | | 

Let it not be objected, that John XXIII was not 
depoſed for any defect in his miſſion, but for his 
crimes. It is certain, when his promiſe to reſign 
the pontificate was required, it was ſolely with a 
View to terminate the ſchiſm. Had he reſigned 
with a good grace, he would never have, been 
accuſed, much leſs condemned for the crime for 
which he was afterwards depoſed. It will perhaps 
be ſaid that this inconvenience was not fo great as 
that of perpetuating the ſchiſm. But ſhould the 
ſtrik ing at the authority of a general council be 
deemed a ſlight inconvenience? Did not the council 
of Conſtance give occaſion to have its own authority 
diſputed ? For, there is no reaſon, why the depoſing 
Benedict XIII and John XXIII, by the council of 
Conſtance, ſhonld be more valid than depoſing the 
oy | XIII and Gregory XII by the council 
of Pila, | 

Nevertheleſs, thro? all this intricacy, the motive 
of the council of Conſtance's procedure is diſcover- 
able. The ſchiſm manifeſtly tended to the diſſolu- 
tion of the papal dignity, which ſerved for baſis 
and foundation to moſt of the clergy's privileges, 
and to the hi:rarchy itſelf. Caſtile, Aragon, Na 
varre and Portugal had been neutral ſome years, 
without owning any of the contending Pontifs. 
France had withdrawn its obedience from Benedict 
XIII, with transfering it to Gregory XII. In ſhort, 
Chriſtendom in general began to contemn the 
Popes excommunications which they ſo viſibly 
abuſed. They were therefore in danger that, by 
degrees, a Pope would be thought uſeleſs, and 
thereby the hierarchy's very foundation would have 
been undermined, ' and perhaps a new form of 
church-government introduced. The cardinals and 
prelates of whom the council of Conſtance was 
compoſed were ſo highly concerned to avoid this 
inconvenience, that their ſacrificing all to that end 
is not ſurpriſing. This is the true reaſon of their 
conduct: Lie they took care to proceed very dif- 
ferently with regard to the pretended heretics who 
openly conteſted the clergy's privileges. To 
eradicate a hereſy ſo prejudicial to them, rather 
than ſacrifice the leaſt of their intereſts, they had 
recourſe to ſword and faggot ; and the manner they 
went to work in this affair, is the next ſcene to be 


opened. | 


* 


"' The deputies in this council from England were, firſt the biſhops of Saliſbury, Bath, and Hereford, the abbot of Weſtmin- 
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ſter, and prior of Worceſter. But, on the death of the 54. of Saliſbury and Heretord, the Engliſh prelates, underſtanding 


thut other churches were repreſented by a more numerous dee 


ation, ſent Clifford biſhop of London, the chancellors of both 


univerſities, with twelve'doQors, to this council. 'Walſing. p. 38).— The deputies mentioned in Rymer's Fodera are theſe, 
Nicolas biſhop of Bath and Wells, Robert of Sarum, John of St. Davids; William abbot of Weſtminſter, John prior of Wor- 


ceſter;,” Thomas Spofford abbot of dt. Mary v at York” 
Hungerford, fir Ralph Rocheford, John Honyngham doctor of 


of Warwick, Henry Fitz Hugh lord-ehamberlain, 
laws. Vol. IX. p 162, 167, 169. n 


It 


vicars 'Popes whom they abhorred, and hs in- | 
deed were ſo little worthy of the ſtation, they in- a- 
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State of the It is univerſally known that John Huſs and 
Church. Jerome of Prague were burned alive at Conftance : 
3 but every one has not been at the pains to examine 


for what errors they ſuffered that rigorous puniſh- 
ment. They were then, and ſtill are to this day, 
charged with maintaining impious, horrible, and 
damnable tenets : they were condemned as ſeditious, 
obſtinate, and incorrigible followers and defenders of 
Wickliff; hardened, - crafty, malicious, and con- 
victed heretics. . Had there been yet ſtronger 
terms to expreſs the abhorrence of theſe hereſies, 
they would have been uſed without ſcruple. But, 
wherein conſiſted theſe hereſies? In their being diſ- 


ciples of Wickliff. If the authors who ſpeak of their 


| ſentence be conſulted, ſcarce one will be found advanc- 


ing a ſyllable farther than that. John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague were followers of Wickliff, and 


| conſequently deteſtable wretches, worthy of the flames. 


It is then in Wickliff's opinions we are to ſeek their 


Jecting a 


errors. Now, herein is a certain ambiguity which 
has been conſtantly uſed to juſtify the condemnat ion 
of theſe two doctors. It is ſcarcely queſtionable 
that the council of Conſtance had that very am- 
biguity in view when Wickliff's errors and memory 
were there firſt ſtigmatiſed, before John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague were brought on their trial. 
Wickliff's opinions were of two kinds: ſome 
concerned the principal doctrines of faith; others 
related to the hierarchy, the clergy, their juriſ- 
diction, power, and opulency. Wickliff did not 
believe tranſubſtantiation: he rejected the invoca- 
tion of ſaints, the adoration of the croſs and images, 
pilgrimages, and relicts. On the other hand, he 


thought the hierarchy had no foundation in ſcripture; 


from whence he drew diverſe concluſions againſt the 
exceſſive authority which the Popes, the cardinals 
and the prelates had uſurped : moreover he taxed 
the clergy with leading very immoral and diſſolute 
lives, and maintained that the revenues of the 
church were greatly miſapplied. From theſe prin- 
ciples his enemies infered numberleſs conſequences, 
ſome . whereof had never perhaps entered his 
thoughts. There were at laſt found in his writings 


two hundred and ſixty capital errors. His followers | hi 


added many more which he had never taught, and 
the whole was imputed to him, as it he had main- 
tained them all in expreſs terms, 1 

However it be, John Huſs imbraced Wickliff's 
opinions, but it was only in what concerned the 
hierarchy and clergy 3 it is certain, he believed 
tranſubſtantiation, and died in that belief: as for 
1 „ his opinion was, that people might honor 
them and kiſs them, becauſe the intention refered 


that worſhip to the originals: ſo that it is a matter 


quite beyond doubt, that he was burned not ſor ma in- 
taining errors in the ar doctrines of faith, 
but for opinions which combated the exorbitant 
power and riches of the church, that is to ſay, of 


the clergy. All poſſible indeavors were uſed to 


wake him confeſs he believed not tranſubſtantiation; 
but he could never be bro to ſuch a confeſſion: 
and yet, by advice of the cardinal of Florence, the 
council condemned him on the depoſition of ſuch 
witneſſes as accuſed him of rejecting that doctrine, 
without regarding his own, experts declaration to the 
contrary. It is not very difficult to conceive the 
council's aim in having that article inſerted in Huſs's 
ſentence: the council were ſenſible, the world. muſt 
think it very ſtrange for them to burn a perſon 
whoſe principles tended to a reformation in the head 
and members of the church, which all Chriſtendom 


required, and which the eeuneil tticlf feigned to be- 


lieve requiſite: it was therefore neceſſary to juſtity 
dhe ſentence by rendering this man odious, as re- 
Jedi fundamental article of faith. For this 
reaſon, without -diftinguiſhing Wiekliff's errors, 


John Huſs and Jerome of Prague were condemned 
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as followers of that arch-heretic: it was thereby in- State of the 


. 


their ſajd maſter. | 

But to evidence, by a moſt unexceptionable teſti- 
mony, that theſe two men were burned for their 
opinions concerning the clergy, I need only quote 
what Eneas Sylvius, alias Pope Pius II, ſays in his 
hiſtory of Bohemia. The deputies of the council 
having admoniſhed the accuſed to forſake their 
errors, and conform to the church's ſentiments, 
they anſwered ; “ That they were indeed lovers of 
„the holy goſpel, and true diſciples of Chriſt : 
that the church of Rome, and all the other 
churches, in the world were far ſwerved from the 
oped traditions : that the clergy. ran after 
pleaſures and riches : that they lorded it over the 
e people, affected the higheſt ſeats at entertain- 
ments, and bred horſes and dogs: that the re- 

venues of the church, which belonged to the 
poor members of Chriſt, were conſumed in vani- 
ties and luxury: that the prieſts were ignorant 
of the commandments of God; or, if they did 
know them, lightly regarded them.“ 
«©. The Fathers of the council (continues the hi- 
« ſtorian) perceiving and knowing the invincible 
“ obſtinacy of theſe people, judged that the cor- 
rupted members of the church which were incur- 
able, ought to be cut off, leſt they ſhould infect 
the reſt of the body. Accordingly ſentence was 
*« paſſed upon them, all the fathers unanimouſly 
agreeing, that perſons who rejected ſound doc- 
trine, approved by the-church, merited burn- 
00 ing.“ 
This recital evidences moſt manifeſtly wherein 
confiſted the hereſy of John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague, viz. in their taxing the clergy with cor- 
ruption. It was therefore to deſtroy theſe adver ſa- 
ries of the eccleſiaſtics, that the council made no 


ſinuated, that they imbraced all the opinions of 
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{cruple to violate the ſafe - conduct given by the 


emperor Sigiſmund to John Huſs, or at leaſt to 
connive at that Prince's violating it: moreover they 
had no regard to the promiſe themſelves had pub- 
licly given to Jerome of Prague, in order to draw 
m to Conſtance: it is true, the council had in- 
ſerted theſe words in their ingagement, Without 
„ prejudice to juſtice, and as far as the Catholic 
faith requires it;“ a captious clauſe, if ever one 


Church. 
— 


was ſuch! for was not the Catholic faith the very 


point in queſtion? and of what uſe could the coun- 
cil's ſafe- conduct be to Jerome of Prague, except 
againſt juſtice? Did he run any hazard, or ſtand in 
need of ſuch a promiſe, had he not maintained the 
tenets wherewith he was charged? 

Let us now proceed to the ſame council's decree 
againſt communion in both kinds. We ſhall fee in 
this, as well as in the foregoing article, that the 
authority of the church or the clergy was the ſole 
point in queſtion, 'The fathers of Conſtance con- 
demned not communion in both kinds as ſinful in it 
ſelf: on the contrary, they acknowledged it to have 
been practiſed in the primitive church, and that 
mother church had even power to allow it the laity, 
if ſne thought proper: but they anathematiſed ſuch 
as maintained that holy mother not to have a right 
of aboliſhing this practiſe, What did they then 
mean by the church? Did they not mean the councils 
compoſed of the ſeveral members of the clergy ? 
It is ſo true that, in this decree, the counciPs ſole 
view. was. to ſupport the authority of 'the church 
repreſentative that, ſome years after, another gene- 
1 ſcrupled not in the leaſt to allow the 
Huſſites a liberty of communicating in both kinds, 


without any apprehenſion that the faith was thereia 


concerned, when thoſe people were unwilling to 
receive that liberty as a favor from the church. 


With regard to ſome other opinions which ap- 
peared at the ſame time, but which attacked on 
: the 
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State of the the cler 


„the council of Conſtance behaved with 


Church. a moſt aſtoniſhing luke-warmneſs. John Petit, the 
3 duke of Burgundy's attorney, maintained it to be 


Hiſtory of the 


council of 


Baſil. 


nothi 


lawful for any private vr, to kill a tyrant, even 
- treacherouſly by ſurpriſe. 


T his tenet being brought 
before the council, how did they proceed? After 


much ſollicitation, they declared it erroneous, with- 


out attacking the author, or even naming him; 
whereas they had ordered Wickliff's bones to be 
dug up thirty years after his burial, The ſect of 
the Flagellants, or Scourgers * broached ſeveral ca- 
pital errors: but the council contented themſelves 
with the bare propoſal of ſeeking ſome gentle means 
to draw them to unite with the church. 

What reformation could be expected from a coun- 
cil which ſo rigorouſly proſecuted all ſuch as con- 


teſted with the Pope, the cardinals and the'clergy, 


thoſe prerogatives they had uſurped ? It muſt have 
been with the ſuppreſſion of moſt of theſe preroga- 
tives that the retormation was to begin. Indeed, 
before Martin V's election, reforming the court of 
Rome was talked of in the council, and a liſt of 
the abuſes to be redreſſed was drawn up: but, by 
the artifices of ſome, and particularly of the car- 
dinals, this noble deſign came to nothing: A Pope 
was elected, and the Pope elect found means to have 
this article defer2d to a more convenient ſeaſon. 

This is a brief abſtract of the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions in the council of Conſtance. A very 
circumſtantial recital of theſe matters may be ſeen 
in the above- cited new hiſtory, to which J refer 
my readers. Let us next examine how the council 
of Baſil proceeded with regard to the Huſſites, and 
Pope Eugenius IV's quarrel with the fame council; 
ing properer to give a true idea of the 
ſtate of the church of thoſe times. 

The Bohemians who, for the generality, had im- 
braced the opinions of John Huſs, highly reſented 
the treatment he had met with: That rigor ſerving 
only to confirm them in their tenets, they reſolved 


to maintain them in ſpite of the council's decfees. | 
Communion in both kinds was the main doctrine; 
and that raiſed terrible combuſtions in Bohemia, 


which Martin V greatly inflamed by his deport 
ment towards the Huſſites. Wenceflaus King of 


Bohemia dying amidſt theſe commotions, his bro- | 


ther the Emperor Sigiſmund claimed ſucceſſion ; 
but the Bohemians rejected him, becauſe he would 
not conſent they ſhould continue in the creed they 
22 Martin V, ſupporting Sigiſmund, pub- 
iſned a Croiſade againſt the Huſſites, and there- 


by obliged them to arm in defenſe of their lives. 


It is needleſs to inquire here, whether Sigiſmund 
had any right to aſcend the Bohemian throne, with- 


out conſent of the ſtates, it being a queſtion which 


would ingage us in a too tedious: detail. However 
that be, Ziffca, a gentleman of that country, head- 
ing the Huſſites, defeated Sigiſmund ſeveral times, 
and made both him and the Pope diſpair of extir- 


pating theſe pretended heretics by arms. This 


war laſted *till the council of Baſil, without Sigiſ- 


mund's 7 to render himſelf peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſor of the Bohemian diadem. 
The council of Baſil, which met in 1431, find- 


ing that the arms of Sigiſmund and the Croiſes 


had not the expected ſucceſs, determined on a peace 
with the Huſſites. According to appearance, their 
aim was, at any rate, to ſet Sigiſmund on the throne 
of Bohemia, in order to inable him the better to 


take proper meaſures to exterminate theſe people. 


r 


* 


| articles mi 


With this view, a deputation was diſpatched 8 to State of the 


8 ere Church. 
To this they agreed; and. 


Bohemia, inviting the Huſſites to the council, t 
to produce their reaſons. 
their deputies, being arrived at Baſil, propoſed four 
articles, which they required ſhould 1 conceded, 
on which condition they offered to be reconciled to 
the church. Theſe were the articles. 


I. That communion in both kinds ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered to the Bohemian laity. | 
IT. That offenders ſhould be puniſhed according 
to the law of God, and by thoſe whoſe proper buſi- 
neſs it was. | 


III. That God's word ſhould be preached by able 
prieſts. 


IV. That the clergy ſhould have no temporal ju- 
riſdiction. | . 


Theſe were the ſentiments of the Huſſites, for 
which ſo cruel a war was made upon them, even 
to the exciting againſt them all Chriſtendom : but it 
was not ſo much for their doctrines that they were 
thus inhumanly perſecuted, but for their obſtinate 
refuſal to ſubmit to the deciſions of the church; and 
for their undiſguiſed contempt of the clergy. All 
poſſible indeavors were uſed by the council, to pre- 
vail on the Bohemian deputies to ſubmit to holy 
mother church unconditionally : but finally per- 


ceiving they firmly perſiſted in demanding the four 


articles, the council thought fit to grant them, on 
this condition; that they ſhould be firſt explained, 
becauſe, being couched in general terms, they 
might give occaſion to new diſputes. The Huſſites 
conſenting, the council explained the four articles 
as they judged convenient. After that, an agree- 
ment was drawn conformable to the four articles 
and their explication. ä 
The affair thus ſettled, Sigiſmund demanded to 
be received for King of Bohemia, and was ſo ac- 
cordingly, after ſigning certain conditions; name- 
ly, his approbation of the agreement, and fome 
others thereto relating. It ſeemed that the perſecu- 
tion againſt the Huſſites was thereby to ceaſe : but 
Sigiſmund was no ſooner on the throne of Bohemia, 
but he violated his ingagement. On the other hand, 
the Pope pretending, that the Huſſites obſerved not 
the conditions whereon the four articles were grant- 
ed, poſitively refuſed approving the agreement. 
This occaſioned in Bohemia freſh troubles, which 
were conſtantly fomented by the court of Rome, 
and which properly ended not *till towards the mid- 
dle of laſt century, in the Huſſites utter deſtructi- 
on, 
Before we quit this ſubject, let us make one re- 
flection. How vehemently ſoever the Huſſites are 
exclaimed at; let them be accuſed of holding im- 
ious and deteſtable errors; yet the ſame errors muſt 
reduced to the four articles exhibited by them- 
ſelves to the council of Baſil. For this, Croiſades 
were publiſhed againſt them, and John Huſs, and 
Jerome of Prague expired in flames: yet did a ge- 
neral council, acknowledged by all Chriſtendom 
when the agreement was granted them, judge theſe 
ght be ſuffered without prejudice to the 
Catholic faith. It follows therefore, that war was 
made upon them orgs for ſupport of the church's 
authority : that was the capital point of religion. 
But why were they perſecuted afterwards? It was 
becauſe the Popes never would ftand to the 
agreement, tho' the Huſſites frequently offered ſub- 


* Otherwiſe ſtiled Flagellantes. This ſet firſt appeared at Perouſa in 1260, having for its author a hermit named Rainerus. 
They carried a croſs in their hands, wore a cowl on their heads, and went naked to 


1 


waſte. Twice a day, and once in the 


night, they laſhed themſelves with Kknoted cords ſtuck with points or pins, which gave occaſien to their name. They affirmed, 


that their blood united in ſuch a manner with Chriſt's, that it had the fame virtue. They perſuaded the people, that the goſ- 
pel had ceaſed, and ſuffered all ſorts of perjuries. £ | 9 Y goſ- 


. 
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tate of the miſſion to the church on that condition. It is there- | 
IT fore manifeſt that, from firſt to laſt, the war was 
yy intirely grounded on this principle; viz. That | 


« the church has a deſpotic power, and that it is 
4 unlawful. to bind her to any conditions.” But 
what church is this, inveſted with ſo high, ſo ex- 
tenſive a prerogative ? It cannor be a general coun- 
cil, ſince ſuch a council has not judged that article 
inconteſtable. It is therefore the Pope alone who 
is to be underſtood by the church. It will be ſaid, 
perhaps, that the council of Baſil's authority is not 
owned by a conſiderable part of the church; but 
this will be groundleſs 3 for the agreement with the 
Huſſites was made before the council was removed 
to Ferrara, and the council of Bafil is univerſally 
acknowledged for lawful before that removal. 

We are now.on taking a view of ® quarrel of 
another nature; not of the church with her heretical 
adverſaries, but of the church with herſelf, of the 
members with the head. Till the council of Baſil, 
the Popes and the councils were well agreed to im- 
prove the church's authority, and cauſe it to be ab- 
tolutely and implicitly obeyed. In favor of the 
- equivocal word church, a blind and intire deference 
and ſubmiſſion were exacted from Chriſtians, ſome- 
times to the Pope as the head, ſometimes to the 
councils as repreſentatives of the body, according 
as occaſion offered to improve that term for the be- 
nefit of either. As for the Chriſtian laity, they 
had been long excluded from the meaning of the 
appellative, Church. However tho', in confining | 
the ſignification of the word Church to the clergy 
alone, there ſtill remained ſome ambiguity, it had 
not yet been removed by deciding, whether the au- 
thority of the church was lodged in the body of 
the clergy, or in the Pope as head. The councils 
of Piſa and Conſtance had taken ſome ſteps towards 
aſſuming this authority, in depoſing the Popes them- 
ſelves: but Martin V, after his election, had art- 
fully evaded the deciſion of this important point, 
either by breaking up the council, or by confirm- 
ing whatever was done with regard to the doctrines, 
without medling with any of the other articles. He 
knew, it would be very prejudicial for him, if the 


gqiueſtion was decided by the council, as it would be 


for the council the moment they broke up. Art 
length, the council of Baſil had occaſion to take 
this queſtion into conſideration. ; 

That council had been called by Martin V, who 
had already nominated cardinal Julian Cæſarini to 
preſide as legate. Martin dying in 1431, before 
the council was aſſembled, in his ſtead Eugenius I 
was choſen. © The new Pope did not any way op- 
poſe opening the council; but deſigned not its ſeſſion 
ſhould be of long continuance. For ſome time, the 
neceſſity of reforming the church, both in the head 
and members, had been the topic of moſt mens 
diſcourſe. Now, as ſuch a reformation muſt have 
been made by a general council, ſuch a council 
could not but terrify a Pope who had not as i 

had time to taſte the ſweets of the pontificate. No 
ſooner was the council of Baſil afſembled, but Eu- 
genius ſought means to diſſolve it; and he found a 

retext in the council's having, at their firſt meeting, 
invited the Huſſites to Baſil, He inſiſted that, as 
thoſe heretics had been already condemned in the 
council of Conſtance, they ought not to be allowed a 
ſecond hearing. On this frivolous pretenſe, he pub- 
liſhed a bull for diſſolving the council. 


Inſtead of ſubmiting to the Pontif's will, the 
council reſolved to continue their ſeſſions. Hence | 
aroſe a quarre] which produced a real ſchiſm ; 
ſome maintaining the counciPs authority, and others 
remaining attached to the Pontif. The council 
made ſeveral decrees, which placed the authority of 
a general council above that of the Pope, and the 


means to ſtop their proceedings. 


Fope annulled theſe decrees, affirming that a body Stute of the 


could not act but by direction of its head. The 


other Princes inſtantly declaring for the council, 
Eugenius found himſelf under a neceſſity to approve 


the council, and conſent that the: ſeſſions ſhould be 


continued: but, having ſent other legates to pre- 
ſide in his name, the council refuſed to receive them 
as preſidents. This was a freſh occaſion of diffenſi- 
on: the Pope menaced to diſſolve the council, 
and the 5 — to ſuſpend the Pope; and 
accordingly they made ſome advances to accompliſh 
it: whereupon Eugenius, finding himſelf the weak- 


eſt, was obliged once more to approve and confirm 
the council. 


The Pontif's forced compliance did, for a while; 


ſuſpend the quarrel: but, in 1435, the council 
having aſſerted, that they, would ſeriouſly labor for 
a reformation in both head and members, and in 
order thereto had made decrees to aboliſh the firſt- 
truits, and ſettle the rights of the apoſtolic chamber, 
the Pope ſaw himſelf ruined except he found ſome 


On the other 
hand, the cardinals readily conceived that, ſince the 


Pope was begun with, their turn muſt ſpeedily fol- 


low. There were likewiſe ſome prelates who could: 
not be pleaſed to behold the approach of a reforma- 
tion which, in many reſpects, would redound to 
their prejudice, tho, in ſome others, they might 
thereby hope to be gainers. This occaſioned the 
forming two oppoſite parties in the council ; never- 
theleſs, the reformers were ſtrongeſt. Mean while, 
the Pope continued gaining ground, ſince the car- 
dinals and diverſe biſhops judged it their intereſt to 
ſupport him. C4. | 
Anocher event alſo contributed to ſet on a good 
footing the Pontif's affairs. Some time ſince, the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople *, had been vigorouſl 
attacked by the Ottomans. As he wanted aſſi- 
ſtance, he imagined that, if he could unite the 
Greek church with the Latin, the Pope and Princes 
of Europe would aid him with all their forces in de- 
tenſe of his empire. This affair had been already 
propoſed to Martin V; and it was chiefly with de- 
ſign to accompliſh this union that Pope Martin had 
called the council of Baſil, where the Greek Em- 
peror was to come in perſon, with the biſhops of his 
church. Eugenius IV, failed not improving this 
opportunity to ſtrengthen his party. He diſpatch- 
ed nuncioes to his ſaid Imperial majeſty, to acquaint 
him, that the time was come to perform his pro- 
miſe 3 but, as it might be inconvenient for him and 
his retinue to repair to Baſil, he promiſed to remove 
the council to ſome good town in Italy, provided 
he would ingage to be preſent. On the other hand, 
the council alſo ſent embaſſadors to Conſtantinople, 
to diſſuade the Emperor from coming to any other 
lace than Baſil : but the Empetor had already re- 
olved to repair wherever the Pope ſhould appoint. 
The fathers of Baſil, plainly perceiving it to be the 
Pontif's deſign to remove the council elſewhere, 
made haſte and paſſed ſeveral decrees which ve 
much lefſened the papal authority, and at length 
cited before them the fore himſelf. 
Eugenius little regarded the proceedings againſt 
him at Baſil, When he heard the Greeks were ar- 
rived at Venice, he publiſhed a bull for tranſlating 
the council of Baſil to Ferrara. The council re- 
fuſed complying with the bull, and, by a majority 
of votes, ſuſpended the Pope till he ſhould appear 
and make his defenſe perſonally. Mean while, car- 
dinal Julian, preſident of the council, and the other 
cardinals, one excepted, left Baſil, carrying with 
them a good number of biſhops, and repaired to 
Ferrara, where the Pope opened his council the 


tenth of February 1438. Thus, aroſe a new ſort 
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of. ſchiſm between the councils, both which tiled 
them- 
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Emperor, the King of France, and moſt of the — 
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State obeh\ktinkives:; neral, and reciprocally condemned 
Church. each other: = the Pontif's had ſoon a conſider- 
able advantage of the other, by the arrival of the 


Greek Emperor at Ferrara, with many prelates of 

The inſuing year, Rugenius tranſlated. 
the council to Florence, whers à fort of Un was 
. 


Mean time, the colincil of Baſil ſtil N 
5 a - 


its proceedings, againf Eugenius IV, at laſt went 
*, as: tordepoie tim, and elect in his ſtead another 
Poritif, namely; Amadeus duke of Savoy, who, 


having reſigned the Government of his dominions, 
was retired to the ſolitudes of Ripaille : this new 
Pope aſſumed the name of Felix V. Hence was 
formed in the church a double ſchiſm, berween two 

eneral councils and two Popes, who mutually 

undered their Anathemas, to the great ſcandal 
of Chriſtendom. It was no ſmall imbaraſment to 
moſt people to ſee thus two Popes and two councils 
condemning each other, and each excommunicating 
the adherents of the adverſe party, without ſparing 
even thoſe who thought to eſcape by obſerving a 
neutrality... ; 

Charles VII, who then reigned in France, did, 
on this occaſion, cauſe to be held a ſynod, wherein 
it was reſolved, that France ſhould own the council 
of Baſil for legitimate, but ſhould however remain 
in the obedience of Pope Eugenius; another im- 
baraſment to the French: indeed it is not very 
caſy to conceive how two ſuch oppoſites could be 
reconciled. _ : SENS 3121 | 

In 1441, was held in Germany another ſuch 
aſſembly, where no better expedient was: found than 
the calling a new council ſomewhere elſe than at 
Baſil and Florence; and that Germany ſhould re- 
main neuter till this new council was aſſembled: 
A diet held at Francfort, in 1442, approved 
this ient, and the council of Baſil conſented 
to it, tho' with reluctance : but obſtacles occurred 
which prevented the execution of this deſign. 

Mean while, Felix V, not ſatisfied with the 
council of Baſil for their aſſuming ſo much, reſolved 
to withdraw to Lauſanne, on pretenſe that Baſil 
air did not agree with him. On the other hand; 
Eugenius tranſlated the council of Florence ro Rome, 
in the church of St. John of Lateran, where they 
began their ſeſſions in 1444. a 

inally, in 1446, the Princes of Germany, 
aſſembled at Francfort, unanimouſly reſolved, that 
if Eugenius would not redreſs the grievances com- 
lained of, they would all recognize Pope Felix. 
ö at firſt: but the Emperor giving 
him to underſtand, that he muſt either comply or 
reſolve to loſe all Germany, he granted whatever 
the Germans deſired; whereupon an agreement 


This was a terrible blow to the council of Baſil, the oath, taken before his election, concerning the 


tai | gn the pontificate e 
this was the ſubject of a negociation which laſted 


tain conditions, he wo 


the whole year 1448. Mean while, the council of 
Baſil, finding themſelves in a manner univerſally 
abandoned, and deſpairing of farther protection at 
Baſil ſince the Emperor and Germany had declared 
for Eugenius, determined on removing to Lau- 
ſanne. | | 

At length Felix, having obtained moſt of his 
deſires, reſigned the papal dignity in 1449: but it 
was with th@ conſent of his council, who found 


means to preſerve ſtill ſome remains of authority. 


By their laſt decree, they approved of Felix's re- 
ſignation, created him cardinal and legate a latere Þ 
in Savoy and the Tarentaiſe, and allowed him 
during life to wear the pontifical habit. Nicholas V 
confirmed this decree according to agreement. 
Thus at laſt ended the ſchiſm, wherein was a com- 
plication of three ſchiſms : firſt, between Eu- 
genius IV and the council of Baſil; next, between 
two general councils; and laſtly, between two 
Popes. The firſt may be faid not to be yet ter- 
minated, ſince the diſpute which occaſioned it ſtill 
ſubſiſts. The court of Rome's adherents perpetually 
inveigh againſt the council of Baſil for decreeing, that 
a general council is above the Pope. On the other 
hand, their oppoſers reſt upon the decrees of this 
council to ſupport their opinion. Very probably, 
this queſtion will long remain undecided. 

I have'fomewhat expatiated on what paſſed in 
the two famous councils of Conſtance and Baſil, 
becauſe, in my opinion, nothing is properer to diſ- 
cover the wretched ſtate of the church of thoſe days. 
From the cloſe of the laſt ſchiſm, to that of the 
fifteenth century, the papal chair was filled with 
Popes either thirſtily bent on deſtroy ing the Huſſites, 
contrary to agreement, or wholly imployed in 
maintaining the exorbitant power uſurped by their 
predeceſſors; and generally ſeeking: occaſions to 
gratify their avarice. 


Calixtus III, ſucceſſor of Nicholas V, ſo op- Ax' 
reſſed the Germans, that they were forced at Characters of 


Church 
the King of France held a ſynod at Lyons, to ſeek N 
put end to the ſchiſ 4 th 
4 | * VIC 0 | . bo 
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d reſign t 
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ngth to break the Concordat & made with Eu- the Popes of 


genius IV, 
els. | 

Pius II, lately canonized, was ſo far from con- 
ſenting to a reformation in the head of the church, 
that by a bull he excommunicated all perſons who 
ſhould dare to appeal from the Pope to a general 


council. 


plainly perceiving it was intirely uſe- 


Paul II, was no ſooner choſen, than he violated 


who had now loſt Italy, Aragon, and ſeveral other redreſs of certain abuſes, which himſelf, with the 


ſtates: as for France, they could not rely on her, 


ſince ſhe-ſtill continued in obedience to Pope Eu- 
enius. England had likewiſe ſo far declared for 
hat Pope, as that we find, in Rymer's collection, 
Henry VI ſent an embaſſy to make a league with him. 
Eugenius IV, died while theſe matters were 
tranſacting; and had for ſucceſſor Nicholas V. 


* * 4 


reſt of the cardinals, had deemed neceſſary. Never 
were the Gratiæ Expectativæ || more frequent than 
while he ſat in St. Peter's chair. He imployed the 
whole time of his pontificate in ſtriving to. aboliſh 
the-pragmatic ſanction *® in France, which left him 
not at liberty to do there all he pleaſed. 
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compeled the Greek fathers to aſſent to the four articles; 1. That there is a 


from the Father and the Son. 4. That 


purga 3. That the Holy Greg way f l | 
unleavened bread may be u ed in the Euchariſt. But when they came home the declaimed againſt the council, and / aw 


their ſubſcriptions. 


| + Legates e are properly the Pope's extraordinary embaſſadors to Empetors and Kings. 
os + 2 —_ no 2 4 our to prone the collation of all benefices-in Rome, and 


5 Or agreement. y the Pope 
it ** confirmation of metropolitans, biſhops, &c, the diſpoſal 
This is an edit paſſed in the council of Bour 

payment of firſt-fruits, and other incroachments 


Bulla for church preſerments before: they becoms void, | 


in the reign of Charles VII. It was levelled againſt 
the Roman court In a word, it contains the privileges of the 
and was talten out of the acts of thie- councils of Conſtance and Baſil. 


two days journey from 
papal proviſions, the 
Gals 


of certain benefices, and- the annates. 
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Sixtus IV, by one of his bulls, raiſed the hierar- ay* 147i. 
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state of the chy to the higheſt degree it could be carried, at a 
Church. time when the exceſſive power uſurped by the clergy 


Ax' 1484. 


ANn* 1492. 


Mezeral. 


againſt the Turks, wherein they would have in- 


dinals? Alas! theſe are the very men who have all 


State of the 


church of it is time to proceed to that of the church of Eng- 
England. 


was generally exclaimed againſt. 


Innocent VIII quareled with Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, King of Naples, and, by his ſollicitations, in- 
clined Charles VIII to carry his arms into Italy. 

Alexander VI, was one of the corrupteſt men of 


his age, On him it 1s that a celebrated Roman- 
Catholic writer beſtows this fine encomium; “That 


« he would have been the wickedeſt man in the] 


world had not his baſtard ſon * been wickeder 
than himſelf.” 

I paſs over in ſilence the barbarous eagerneſs of 
all theſe Popes to proſecute the Bohemians, con- 
trary to the faith of their Concordat. The Croiſades 


gaged all the potentates of Europe, appeared very 
ſpecious; but „ a4 were ſo well ſatisfied that. 
in publiſhing Croiſades, the Popes had only thei: 
own private intereſt in view, that they could never 
— * them any confidence. . 

Such in general was the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
church in the fifteenth century, whereon 1 ſhall 
make only a ſingle remark, leaving my readers at 
liberty to add as many more as they pleaſe. What I 
would obſerve is, that the abſtract I have given 
evidently ſhews, how trifling is the opinion of thoſe 
who would urge, that it belongs not to private 
perſons to attempt a reformation of the church, but 
it muſt be left to the care of the church itſelf. 
What then is this church from which we are to 
expect this happy reformation ? Is it the whole 
Chriſtian people in general, agreeing together, as 
by a ſudden inſpiration, to reform abuſes ? Doubt- 
leſs, this is not what is to be underſtood by the 
word church. It is the Pope, aſſiſted by his car- 


along hindered it, and moſt probably will, to the 
utmoſt of their power, hinder it for ever. Shall a 
general council undertake this reformation ? What 
has hitherto paſſed in thefe aſſemblies affords no 
room to expect ſo great a benefit: beſide; Who 
ſhall call this general council? Of whom ſhall it be 
compoſed ? Who ſhall preſide ? Can the Pope be 
perſuaded to convene a general council to reform 
the church ? Will he give the precedency to another, 
that himſelf and court may be with more freedom 
reformed ? In a word; Will it not be the Pope, the 
cardinals, and the prelates who will have the deli- 
berative vote in this council ? But theſe are all no 
other than ſo many parties deeply concerned to 
leave things as they are. | 
Will it, with ſome, be ſaid, that the church has 
no need of reformation ? That ſhe is innocent and 
ure, without ſpot or wrinkle, or any thing like it ? 
hat all the prerogatives injoyed by the Popes, the 
cardinals, the biſhops belong to them by Divine 
right? That the Pope exerciſes only the power 
commited to him by Chriſt ? That his deciſions 
are infallible, as well in point of fact as of right; 
and the ſame obedience muſt be paid to his de- 
crees as to thoſe of God himſelf? if, purſuant 
to this principle, the Popes ſhould unhappily inlarge 
their Phylacteries, and every day form new preten- 
fions, as has but too frequently been the caſe, what 
method is to be uſed to ftop them, if the church 
is acknowledged to have no need of reformation, 
or it be urged, that mother church mult be left to 
reform herſelf? b 
- After viewing the 


land in particular. England, with regard to re- 
ligion, was in the ſame condition with the reſt of 


iS 


cerned to live in a good underſtanding with thoſe of 


| 


ſtate of the church in general, | 


reformation of ſundry abuſes introduced into the State of the 


church. This the eccleſiaſtics ſtrenuouſly oppoſed; 
as every change would be to their prejudice, As 
or the Kings, they made religion ſubſervient to 
ti. ir intereſt : when they imagined they wanted 
the clergy, they found ways enough to. elude the 
peoples demands; but when the parliament's favor 
was requiſite, they aſſented to ſtatutes whereby the 
incroachments of Pope and clergy were reſtrained. 
In the begining of the century, Henry IV, whoſe 
chief aim was to fix himſelf in the throne, and who 
thought he could not effect it without the clergy, 
ſeemed throughout his whole reign to have for them 
a wonderful deference : hence proceeded all the 
ſtatutes ay in thoſe days againſt the Lollards. 
Henry V at firſt expreſſed great inclination to ſtrip 
the clergy of their wealth, according to the parlia- 
ment's deſire; but afterwards, turning his thoughts 
to the conqueſt of France, he took particular care 
that religion ſhould not occaſion any troubles in his 
realm: it was (in order to forward the proſecution 
of his grand projects) highly neceſſary that his 
ſubjects ſhould be ready to aſſiſt him with their 
purſes 3 but, on the other hand, he was no leſs con- 


the Roman court, leſt they ſhould obſtruct his en- 
terpriſe. He knew what that court was capable of 
when they fancied themſelves offended : wherefore, 
artfully managing both the Pope and his ſubjects, 
he had the addreſs to prevent the firſt from abuſing 
his power too much, without however depriving 
him of what he poſſeſſed. By this prudent conduct, 
he made his reign peaceable, with regard to re- 


ligion 3 but we are however to except what he did 
in the begining againſt the Lollards. He had ſuf- 


tered himſelf ro be prepoſſeſſed, that they con- 
ſpired againſt his life; and that belief made him at 
firſt ſomewhat rigid: but, as he was indowed with 
a moſt excellent judgment, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed the 
intereſts of the clergy from thoſe of religion, and 
put a ſtop to the perſecutions of thoſe unhappy 
people. Henry VI, was a weak man, ever ready 
to receive whatever impreſſions were given him, 
Had he held the reins of government himſelf, 
very probably the clergy would have gained much 
ground in his reign 3 but the directors of his affairs, 
as well during his minority as after, were men of 
a very different character : beſide, the French war, 
the diſturbances at court after the King's marriage, 
and the civil wars which ſoon followed, gave thoſe 
at the helm no time to think much of religious 
matters. For this very reaſon, the reign of Ed- 
ward IV was not diſturbed either by the Lollards, 


condeſcenſion for the clergy, in granting them a 
tavor conſtantly denied by the former Kings; but 
his complaiſance went not ſo far as to indulge per- 
ſecution. The reigns of Edward V, and Richard III, 
where wholly imployed in domeſtic troubles, which 
had no influence on the church's. affairs. As 
for Henry VII, he made it a rule, to keep the 
church on the ſame foot he found it when he 
aſcended the throne : he ever avoided, as a rock, 
all innovations which might obſtru& the execution 
of his two ſole 5 namely, to ſecure the 
crown to himſelf and his heirs, and to heap up 
money. Such was, with regard to religion, the 
diſpolition of the K ings who reigned in England 
during the fifteenth century. | 

As for the Engliſh nation, it is certain that, in 
| ſome reſpects, it was generally Wickliffite. Wick- 
liff's opinions manifeſtly tended to theſe two 


Europe. The people - paſſionately wiſhed for a 
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cipal ends: firſt, to reform the government ＋ * 
church, and to ſet bounds to the power of Pope 
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tate ot the and clergy: ſecondly, to alter the church's creed 
Church. concerning ſome doctrines long ſince received, and 
== which he deemed repugnant to ſcripture, - Now, 


he found it little leſs than impoſlible that Chriſtians 
ſhould return to what he. believed the ancient faith 
of the church, becauſe the clergy were concerned 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed errors, he ſtrongly in- 
ſiſted on the firſt point, as being abſolutely 8 
to the attainment of the ſecond. Certainly, wi 
regard to his general aim in the firſt of theſe two 
articles, not only his profeſſed followers, but in a 
manner the whole people joined with him in ſenti- 
ment. For diverſe ages ſucceſſively, the Engliſh 
had very ſenſibly experienced the oppreſſion wherein 
they were held y Pope and clergy : no nation in 
all Chriſtendom had more proots of the rigor of 
this uſurpation; the hiſtory of England ſhews it ſo 
manifeſtly, that not to ſee it one muſt be quite 
blind: but even where the hiſtories are to be ſuſpected 
in this regard, the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Prœmu- 
nire, ſo frequently revived, leave no room to 
queſtion that the Engliſh thought themſelves op- 
preſſed. Wherefore it may be ſaid that, in general, 
the Engliſh nation was Wickliffite as to the firſt 
point, tho* many believed Wickliff would have 
carried the reformation ſomewhat too far, and,to cor- 
rect the abuſes of the hierarchy, had run into the 
contrary extreme. But the nation was not generally 
Wickliffite, with reſpect to the ſecond artiele; 
namely, the alteration of creed concerning the 
doctrines : indeed Wickliff had, in this point, 
many followers ; but they were not the majority. 
Thus the name of Wickliffite, or Lollard, was an 
equivocal term, capable of being underſtood in 
two different ſenſes : ſometimes it ſignified a man 
who, ſeparating from the church, imbraced all 
Wickliff*s opinions; it might likewiſe be under- 
ſtood of one who, remaining in the church as it was 
then, and adhering to the received doctrines, was 
however of Wickliff's opinion concerning the tem- 


on and ſpiritual juriſdiction of the clergy : in this 


tter ſenſe there were more Lollards in England 
than can be imagined. This diſtinction may ſerve 
to account for diverſe proceedings of the parliaments 
in the begining of the fifteenth century, which ſeem 
repugnant to each other: ſometimes they were ſeen 
to ſpeak and act like Lollards, earneſtly demand- 
ing, that the. clergy ſhould be ſtriped of their 
riches ;, and ſometimes to condemn theſe ſame Lol- 
lards to the flames, when they conſidered. them in 
the firſt ſenſe above ſpecified, The clergy knew 


how to take advantage of the ambiguity of that 


term. When any one was ſo bold as to intimate, 
that it were to be wiſhed ſome alteration was made 
in the government of the church, he was infallibly 
accuſed of being a Lollard, and charged with all 
Wickliff's opinions; hence he became odious, 
becauſe the true Lollards maintained doctrines re- 
oppoſite to the faith of thoſe days. The firſt par- 
liament, which petitioned Henry IV to ſeize the 
church- lands, could not eſcape that imputation, 
which made a deep impreſſion in the King's mind. 
Thus it often occurred that people durſt not openly 
approve Wickliff's firſt opinions, for fear of being 
taxed alſo with holding the others, and expoſed to 
ſuffer for tenets they received not, as it happened 
to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague. It was not 


without cauſe that the clergy proſecuted the Lol. 


lards with ſuch inveteracy, ſince their principles 
tended to no leſs than to deprive. them of all their 
rerogatives, At this very day, the church of 
land, tho imbracing Wickliff's opinions con- 
ing the doctrines, cannot forbear expreſſing 
very little eſteem for that doctor, becauſe he has 
combated the hierarchy, which ſhe has thought 
—— — 790 IT 


_— „„ SO 


| The Lollards were 1 ſometimes more, State of the 
b cording to the character of the Church. 
Kings, the archbiſhops, and the reſt of the prelates, — 


ſometimes leſs, accor 


but chiefly according to the circumſtances of affairs. 
In general, the begining of the fifteenth century 
was much more ſevere for them than either the 
middle or the cloſe : the reaſon is evident ; for, as 
their number continually increaſed, their enemies 
found much leſs ſupport, and themſelves more pro- 
tection. In the begining of the fifteenth century, 
which was the moſt troubleſome time for them, 
very few however were burned ; whereof three 
principal reaſons may be given. Firſt ; as the ſtatutes 
did not inact, that all in general ſhould burn who 
held the tenets of Wickliff, but only ſuch as 
preached or taught them publicly, the offenders 
were not very numerous: nor were theſe. ſta- 
tutes obſerved after the manner of the inquiſition, 
but agreeably to the liberties and privileges of the 
Engliſh nation. Secondly; the idea which the 
clergy were pleaſed to give of the Lollards was, 
that they intirely ſubverted religion; but often, in 
the examination of the parties accuſed as ſuch, it 
» that they only believed the Pope and 
clergy abuſed their power too much, which was the 
genera] opinion of the kingdom : it was well known, 
the parliament had not that in view in their ſtatute 
againſt the Lollards. Thirdly ; the judges them- 
ſelves ſometimes happened to be of the ſect, and 
this occaſioned that ſtatute in the reign of Henry V, 
obliging all magiſtrates, at their entrance into office, 
to ſwear to the execution of the laws againſt the 
Lollards; but I know not whether that ſtatute 
was ever punckually obſerved. If we believe Wal- 
ſingham the monk, the judges and ſeveral biſhops 
themſelves were very remiſs in proſecuting the 
Lollards : this he aſcribes to the general corruption 
which reigned in England; yet this corruption was 
nothing elſe but the inclination of the Engliſh for 
Wickliff's opinions, or, at leaſt, their ſcruple to 
put people to death on account of religion. The 
moſt remarkable tranſaction in England, concern- 
ing the Lollards, is the trial and puniſhment of 
fir John Oldcaſtle, otherwiſe ſtiled lord Cobham, 
of whom J have treated in the reign of Henry V. 
We muſt now proceed to another ſubject; namely, 
the conteſts which England had with the court of 
Rome, during the fifteenth century. 


Notwithſtanding all the complaints frequently Diſputes be- 
carried to the court of Rome, concerning her con- tween Eng- 
tinual incroachments, and the precautions taken by — 
ſeveral parliaments to ſcreen themſelves from the e 


ſame, the Popes abated not their pretenſions. Acts 
of parliament were to them but like thunders with- 
out execution which reached not their rights. On 
every occaſion, they ſcrupled not acting contrary to 
theſe ſtatutes, as if they bad not been made; and 
aſſerted their apoſtolic power, without troubling 
themſelves whether they prejudiced the King or his 
ſubjects. The parliament, willing to remedy ſuch 
groſs abuſes as flowed from thoſe diſpenſations the 
Popes were continually granting without hearing the 
cauſe, paſſed in 1400 an act, . That all perſons 
„ who purchaſed or executed any bulls to be diſ- 
charged from the payment of tythes, ſhould in- 
6 cur the penalties contained in the ſtatute of Pro- 
* viſors.” It was inacted by another ſtatute, paſſed 
at the ſame time, That if any perſon ſhould 
* procure a Proviſion to be exempt from prelatical 
Juriſdiction, he ſhould incur the fame penalties.” 
| Theſe acts, being made chiefly with a view to the 
monks, were not ſufficient to produce the deſigned ' 
effect, becauſe the Pope, by the plenitude of his 
| apoſtolic authority, exempted all monks from the 
obſervance of theſe parliamentary ſtatutes. The 


(biſhops, whom this affair chiefly concerned, not 


daring 


Wh 
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State of the daring to diſpute the power aſſumed by the Po , 
Church. it was the parliament's buſineſs to defend their * 


as well as their own. To that purpoſe, the ſtatutes 
on this ſubject were revived, with an additional 


|< ſeem to put poiſon in their mouths with your State of the 
* own hands: you ſee the wolves ſcatter, and tear Church. 
<<, them in pieces, and like a dumb dog; vouchſafe @ VII 


_ clauſe, prohibiting the monks in particular to pur- 


chaſe or execute any ſuch exemptions, on the 
penalty compriſed in the ſtatute of Prœmunire. 
This ſtatute, which I have mentioned on ſeveral 
occaſions, was a terrible fence againſt the court of 
Rome's uſurpations: indeed, it did not directly 
attack the Pope, ſince the parliament had not over 
him any juriſdiction : but as it hindered the Engliſh 
from applying to the court of Rome for matters re- 
ugnant to the crown-prerogatives and the national 
aws, it abridged the Pope of good part of the 
advantages which he pretended to reap from his 
apoſtolic power. It will perhaps be thought 
ſtrange, that the Popes ſhould be ſilent when this 
ſtatute was paſſed, and even long after; but it is 
eaſy to diſcover the reaſon : the ſchiſm, which com- 


menced in 1378 and laſted till 1409, held them 


quiet 3 and the Popes owned by England took 
care not to give offenſe at ſucha juncture. It is true 
there was an interval of ſome years, during which 
Alexander V, and John XXIII, might have made 
ſome attempt againſt that law: but Alexander's 
pontificate was very ſhort, and John was imployed 
in affairs, as he thought, of more importance. 
Martin V conſidered! not this matter with a like 
indifference. In 1426, he wrote a thundering 
letter to Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
upbraiding him for his remiſſneſs, and injoining 
him to exert his utmoſt that this ſtatute might be 
repealed. Henry VI, who then reigned, not being 
above five years old, the Pope thought it a favor- 
able juncture to compaſs his ends. It will not be 
perhaps unacceptable to inſert part of this letter, 
which diſplays this Pontif's ſentiments concerning 


the pretended privileges of his See: viz. 


Martin V's * 
letter to the ( 
archbiſhop of cc 


MARTIN, ſervant of the ſervants of GOD, 


To his reverend brother, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, greeting, and apoſtolical benediction. 
« AD you conſidered what a ſtrict account 


you muſt give to Almighty God for the 
flock commited to your care : had you called to 


„ not ſo much as to bark, You can behold the 
authority of our bleſſed Savior and the holy See 
e deſpiſed and trampled on, without droping one 
** word of remonſtrance. One would have thought, 
« you might at leaſt have whiſpered your diſlike, 
e tho? you had been ſo extremely cautious as not to 
have declared it publicly. Are you not ſenſible you 
“ muſt one day account, to the utmoſt farthing, 
„for all omiſſions and prevarications of this kind? 
„Do not you think, if any of your flock are loſt 
by your negle& (and, alas! there are many) 
their blood will be required at your hands? Con- 
e fider and tremble what vengeance God denounces 
by his prophet Ezekiel: Son of man, I have 
e ſet thee a watchman unto the houſe of Iſrael ; if 
thou ſeeſt the ſword come, and doſt not blow the 
„ trumper, and any perſon is taken away, his 
% blood will I require at thy hands.” | 
On ſight of this preamble, would not any one 
imagine the point in queſtion to be ſome new hereſy, 
tending to ſubvert the foundations of religion? At 
leaſt, it might be believed his holineſs had in view 
the Wickliffites. Far from it; but the ſequel of 
his epiſtle will acquaint us with the whole matter in 
agitation; viz. the ſtatute of Prœmunire, which 
the archbiſhop had not cauſed to be repealed ; the 
Pope groundleſly luppoling, it was in that prelate's 
power to annul the laws of the realm. Thus he 
proceeded : | | 

“I leave it to your ſelf to conſider; what abo- 
4 minable violence has been commited upon your 
province. Pray read that royal law, if there be 
* any thing in it that is either law or royal: for 
% how can that be called a ſtatute, which repeals 
“the laws of God and the church? Or how can it 
e deferve the name of royal, when it deſtroys the 
ancient cuſtoms of the realm; and it is fo con- 
„ trary to theſe words of ſcripture, The King 
« loveth judgment? Tell me then, reverend bro- 
„ther, whether you, who are a Catholic biſhop, 
& can think it reaſonable fuch acts as this mould 
e be valid in a Chriſtian county? 

In the firſt place, under color of this execra- 


& % 


* 


„ble ſtatute, the King of England graſps at the 
4 « mind the obligations of your office, and how | ſpiritual juriſdiction, and governs ſo abſolutely 
ref. Vol. I. much you are bound to maintain the rights and | ** in eccleſiaſtical matters, as if Chriſt had ap- 
col. p. 95. © honor of the Roman church, of whom you hold |** pointed him his vicar. He makes laws for - # 


your dignity : had you, I fay, duly recollected 
cc theſe things, you would never have ſuffered your 
« ſelf to be ſeized with ſuch a lethargy and negli- 

ice. No, you would have done your duty 


&« Jong ſince: you would have indeavored to ſet 


« right the miſled, and oppoſed with all your 
«« power thoſe who had facrilegiouſly invaded the 
60 . es granted to the church by our Redeemer. 
cc 

on you only to inrich your ſelf, and give you 
* opportunity of ſeeking your own, and not the 
* things which are Jeſus Chriſt's? H this be your 
c opinion, you greatly miſtake the inſtructions of 
ee Our bleſſed Savior, who, when he commited his 


e ſheep to St. Peter's care, only commanded him | 
& to. feed them; neither received he this command | 
« still he had given his maſter repeated aſſurances 


te of his love. Is this then your manner of ſhewing 
4e your love to Chriſt ? Is this feeding and taking 
ee care of the flock ? Will ſuch conduct as this diſ- 
& charge your duty to the holy See? Alas! your 
re flock are running down a Lr before your 
c“ eyes, and you are regardleſs of their danger, 


< and make no attempt to {ave them: you ſuffer 
& them to feed in dangerous paſtures without 
3 and, which is 


e warning them 


horrible, you 
Vr. W :0 ö 


Was the authority of your character beſtowed | 


60 church and clergy. In ſhort, he makes fo many 
« proviſions about clerks, benefices, ànd the con- 
“ cerns of the hierarchy, that one would think 
„the keys of the kingdom of Heaven were put 
into his hands, and the ſuperintendency of theſe 
affairs had been intruſted with him, and not with 
« St. Peter. 5 5 8 

<< Beſide theſe hideous ufurpations, he has inacted 
« ſeveral penalties againſt the clergy.” Such a rigor 


is the more unjuſtifiable, as the Engliſn govern- 


% ment treats not Turks and Jews with ſuch 
e exceſs of ſeverity; People of all regions and per- 
e ſuaſions have the liberty of coming into England, 5 
„only thoſe who have cures beſtowed on them 
«© by Chriſt's vicar are excluded; only thoſe, I 
60 lay, are baniſhed, ſeized, impriſoned, ſtriped 
« of their fortunes. If any eccleſiaſtical perſon, 
e charged with the execution of the mandates and 
«© cenſures of the holy See, happens to ſet foot on 
“ Engliſh foil, and proceed in the buſineſs of 
e his commiſſion, he is treated like an enemy. 
e thrown. out of the King's protection, and ex- 
[<< poſed moreover to ſtill greater hardſhips. Was 


« conſider, whether ſuch ſtatutes as theſe are for the 


. ever ſuch iniquity as this paſſed into a law ? Pray 


becomes 


« honor of the kingdom; and whether it 
. | a N n oY vou 
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State of the. you, 
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to be ſilent under all this outrage. Is this 
te an inſtance of filial obedience ? Is this the Engliſh 
t profes way of ſhewing their regard to their 
% mother church and the holy See? Can that be 
« ſtiled a Catholic kingdom, where ſuch profane 
« Jaws are practiſed ; where application to Chriſt's 
« vicar is prohibited; where St. Peter's ſucceſſor is 
« not allowed to execute our Savior's commiſſion? 
Chriſt faid to St. Peter, and in him to his ſuc- 
ceſſors; Feed my ſheep : but this ſtatute will not 
ſuffer him to feed them, but transfers that office 
upon the King, and pretends in ſevera] caſes to 
ve him apoſtolical authority. Chriſt erected 
Fis church upon St. Peter ; but this parliamentary 
ſtatute hinders the effect of ſuch diſpoſition, not 
permiting St. Peter's See to proceed in the functi- 
ons of government, or to make proviſions 
ſuitable to the church's neceſſities. Our Lord 
hath ordered, that whatever his high-prieſt 
ſhall bind or looſe on earth, ſhall be bound or 
looſed in heaven; but this ſtatute over-rules the 
divine command: for if the immediate repreſen- 
tative of our Savior thinks fit to delegate any 
prieſt to execute the power of the keys, contrary 
to the intent of that ſtatute, he is refuſed ad- 
mitance, forced out of the kingdom, ſtriped of 
his effects, and made liable to farther penalties. 
If any diſcipline, if any apoſtolic cenſure, appear 
againſt this uſage, it is puniſhed as a capital 
Hehe.. 3 
« And what does your prudence think of all 
this? Is this a Catholic ſtatute ? Can it be ſuffer- 
ed without diſhonor to .our Savior, without a 
breach upon the evangelic laws, and the ruin 
of peoples ſouls? Why therefore did you not 
cry aloud ? Why did you not lift up your voice 
like a trumpet? Shew your people their tranſ- 
greſlion, ard the houſe of Jacob their firs, that 
their blood may not be required at your hands? 
If all perſous, who have the cure of ſouls, are 
bound to this duty, how much more are you, 
who have both the prieſts and people commited 
to your care by the holy See, by whoſe favor 
you injoy the privilege of primate and legate for 
the church of England, and have the honor of 
beingſucceſſer to that glorious martyr St, Thomas, 
&« who, to remove the oppreſſion of ſuch ſtatutes, 
© ſcrupled not to cn himſelf for the intereſt 
« of holy mother church. Lk nt 
7 Theſe matters conſidered, you, who ought to 
« have ſet up, the church's ſtandard, been moſt for- 
te ward in the defenſe of religion, and animated 
« your, brother-prelates to a noble conteſt, are the 
c firſt who turn your hack, and decline the ſervice. 
10 Th he by your great cowardice, or, as it 
ce is generally believed, by your dowright prevari- 
tc cation, you diſcourage thoſe who offer to make 
« a ſtand, , If therefore the. church does complain 
«= of your conduct; if the whole be laid to your 
cc charge; be not ſurpriſed, but troubled at the 
&« impuùtation. Let this reproach ſerve to put you 
t upon reforming your, cqnduct, and make. you 
&« boldly perform the duties of your function, which, 
« were you but inclined to make the moſt of your 
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«© power, would not be very difficult. Exert 


«« therefore your character among the laity; inform 
«« their underſtandings in this point, and indeavor 
« to rechiin them. Shew them what a ſnare this 
e ſtatute will prove, and how much guilt it will 
« draw pod their conſciences. Let your admo- 
« nitions be preſſing and ſharp, and then the crook- 
ed will be made ſtrait, and 


e ee 
After this ſo ſharp a reprimand, the Pontif goes 
on telling the en that he deemed him- 


ſelf bound in conſcience to deal with him thus 


4 
. 


the rough, ways | 


munication, to go immediately to the privy-council, 
and to be indefatigable in preſſing them to bring it 
about that the ſtatute of Prœmunire might be re- 
pealed; to apply to both houſes of parliament for 
the ſame purpoſe, and give them to underſtand, 
that all thoſe who obey that ſtatute were under ex- 
communication. Moreover, he orders him, to in- 
join all the clergy to preach Joudly, and every 
where, the ſame doctrine ; to take with him two 
3 erſons to atteſt his diligence, and to certify 
im of the reſult of this affair. 


the —— of Prœmunire, paſſed long before he 
was archbiſhop, and who had not the power to 
procure a repeal, the reaſon is this. Chicheley had, 
to his utmoſt, oppoſed the papal exemptions. He 
bad diſſuaded Henry V from conſenting that Henry 
Beaufort, his uncle, ſhould be made cardinal, legate 
a latere for life, and hold the biſhoprick of Win- 
cheſter in Commendam : moreover, he had ſaid 
openly 3 That every ſtep the Pope was taking 
had no other tendency, than to be perpetually 
“ draining England.” © 
The archbiſhop, indeavoring to juſtify himſelf, 
did it not to the Pontit's ſatisfaction: on the con- 
trary, he drew on himſelf a ſecond ſtill more thunder- 
ing letter, and after that a third, directed to the two 
archbiſhops, wherein, to mortify Canterbury, York 
is firſt named. Chicheley, dreading the Pope's 
menaces, got ſome biſhops to write in his behalf; 
but his Sanctity was not to be appeaſed. At length, 


That he learned from common report, that his 
«++ Holineſs had proceeded to a ſentence againſt him, 
«© which had never occurred to any archbiſhop of 

Canterbury ſince the days of St. Auguſtin : that, 
however, he was not certain of the fact, becauſe 


cc 


inſtruments, received from Rome, with the ſeals 
whole, and lodge them in the proper office, till 
e the parliament aſſembled.“ | 
Mean while, Martin V, reſolving to puſh this 
affair, wrote to the King and parliament in a more 
haughty ſtrain than had ever been uſed by any Pope. 
He admoniſhes, or rather commands them to repeal 
the ſtatute of Prœmunire, otherwiſe, he aſſures them, 
they cannot be ſaved.- mn 


cc 


At length, the archbiſhop, ſeeing the Pope thus 


obſtinate, and not daring any longer to diſobey him, 
went with ſeveral other biſhops to the houſe of com- 
mons, where he made à Jong ſpeech, tending to 
perſuade the houſe to repeal the ſtature, and put 
them in mind of the danger of an interdi& upon 
the whole kingdom. But neither his arguments nor 


or even explain the act: on the contrary, they ad- 
dreſſed the King to take the archbiſhop into his pro- 
tection, and to write to the Pope in his behalf. 

Pope Martin's letter, and his extraordinary in- 
deavors for: repealing the ſtatute of Prœmunire, 
afford matter for three remarks. The firſt is; this 
letter is a demonſtration, - that the main of religion 
was then made to conſiſt in the Pope's prerogatives, 
and the clergy's immunities : hence it alſo appears, 
how. averſe: Martin was to conſent to the leaſt di- 
minution of his pretended rights, and conſequently 


church, demanded with ſo much earneſtneſs at the 
council of Conſtance, where he was himſelf preſent. 

The ſecond remark is; that at all times the Popes, 
in their conteſts with the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom, have always had great advantages. Theſe 


advantages conſiſted in that, by threats of excom- 
; munication and interdict, they puſhed matters ſo far, 


that there was need of great reſolution not 


to' be 
Wer- 


he himſelf wrote the Pontif a letter, telling him; 


he was commanded by the King to bring all the 


threats ſufficed to induce the commons to repeal, 


to a reformation in the head and members of the 
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plainly. Then he charges bim, on pain of excom- State of the 


Church. 
* — X 


If it be aſked, what made Martin V, fo very Reaſons of the 
angry with Chicheley, who was not concerned in Pope's con- 


uct. 


Burnet's hiſt. 
ref. Vol. I. 
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State of the over- awed and loſe ground, either by agreement or 


Church. 
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otherwiſe : but if this reſolution was proof againſt 
all attempts, and the circumſtances o affairs were 
not favorable to the court of Rome, ſhe had the 

wer to ſtop when ſhe pleaſed, in expectation of a 
Letter opportunity. They who had the misfortune 
to contend with her, always reckoned it a great 
victory not to be vanquiſhed; being ſatisfled if ſhe 
would but ſuffer them to live in quiet. 

The third remark is a conjecture which I ſhall 
leave to the reader's judgment. Tho' Henry VI 
was thenonly five years old, and his minority leem- 
ed to- countenance the Pope's deſign, it 1s however 
certain, England had never been in a more proſpe- 
rous condition. The Engliſh were quiet, and plea- 
ſed with the government 3 and the victories of Cre- 
vant and Vernueil had BE their affairs in France on 
a very good footing. On the other hand, the affairs 
of Charles VII were in ſuch diſorder, that there 
was ſmall appearance of their being ever reſtored ; 
and therefore Martin V could not deem 1t a proper 
time for him : beſide, the King's two uncles were 


not diſpoſed to ſuffer the prerogatives royal, and the 


les rights to be trampled on, when their affairs 
— in {> flouriſhing a ſituation. It is therefore 
ſomewhat probable, that Martin V, who was much 
more inclined to France than to England, did then 


make all that ſtir only to excite troubles in Eng- 


land, which would be of ſervice to King Charles, 


and afford him breathing-rime. 


would have had 


Had the arch- 

iſhop. punctually obeyed him, and theclergy every 
__ Sacha A the ſtatute Præmunire, pur- 
ſuant to the Pope's expreſs orders, the parliament 
would have been forced to ſupport their act, and 

uniſh the clergy's preſumption 3 then the Pope 
etext for interdicting the king- 
dom, which would have greatly imbroiled the Eng- 
liſh affairs in France; but Chicheley's prudence pre- 
vented the miſchief which might have ſprung from 
Martin's haughty procedure. Finally, this Pontif, 
perceiving he was not ſupported either by the King's 
council, the clergy, or the people, droped the at- 
fair, not thinking proper to expoſe his authority any 
farther: this conjecture is grounded on Martin's 
conſtant partiality to France; whether,thro? incli- 


nation, or becauſe indeed it was not for the Roman 


Remarks on 
the ſtatute of 
Præmunire. 


clerg 


cClauſes. 


court's intereſt, that France ſhould be ſubject to 
England. V 5 
Before I leave the Præmunire, it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve that this ſtatute had two principal 
The firſt, containing the ſtatute of Provi- 
ſors, made in the reign of Edward I, prohibiting 
to ſollicit and procure benefices from the court of 
Rome by way of. proviſion, contrary to the. rights 
of the crown or the patrons. The ſecond prohi- 
bited carrying to the court of Rome, or elſewhere, 
cauſes appertaining to the King's courts. The 
lergy complained that, by theſe words, or elſe- 
de where,“ the King's judges pretended to deprive 
the eccleſiaſtical courts of numberleſs cauſes whereof 
they, before that time, always had the cognizance. 
'Fhey maintained; that theſe words, or elſe- 
cc where,” inſerted in the act, had no relation to 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, but only to the ſeveral pla- 
ces where the Pope might reſide 3 that neyertheleſs 
the judges underſtood them in the firſt ſenſe, and, 
if there was in a proceſs the leaſt point ue 
to the royal juriſdiction,” to k occaſion,” from the e 
two words, to remove it from the eccleſiaſtica] 
court, as well as from the court of Rome. In 1439, 
the convocation complained to the King | of the ex- 
planation. of theſe terms by the lay judges, 2 
ing it was contrary to the intent of the law, for 
ſeveral reaſons alledged in their addreſs. For that 


time, the clergy had no anſwer, or, if they had, 


ic was not to their liking 3 but, in the reign of Ed- 


n 
ward IV, they obtained the King's chateer, prot k ye 


2 


hibiting his judges to meddle with criminal matters State of the 
where the clergy were concerned. I know not whe» Church. 
ther Edward granted this charter thro' policy, to 
gain the clergy's protection, of was convinced that 
the words, “ or elſewhere,” were explained con- 

b. 


trary to the parliament's intention. GO 
Beſide the'conteſts, occaſioned by the ſtatute. of Other con- 
Præmunire, between England and the court of teſts between 
Rome, there were alſo others which I ſhall but juſt the nr 
mention. In 1403, in the reign of Henry IV, Pops: 
the parliament paſſed an act, inhibiting all perſons 
who ſhould have proviſion of any benefice, to pay 
into the apoſtolic chamber more than was paid in 
ancient times. The penalty for offenders was, that 
they ſhould forfeit to the King the ſame ſum they 
paid the Pope. What occaſioned this ſtatute» was 
2 grievance introduced ſome time before by the 
court of Rome: viz. That no perſon ſhould have 


'* Pounded with the apoſtolic chamber, as well for 
«© the firſt-fruits, as for other leſs important ſervices ©? 
in that court, and advanced the ſum agreed on.“ 
But the greateſt diſpute, between England and the 
Popes, was the collation of prelacies. Tho? the 
Pontifs, when the Anglo. Saxons were firſt convert- 
ed, had ſent Italian or other foreign biſhops into 
England, it is certain that, towards the Saxon mo- 
narchy's diſſolution, the biſhops were choſen by the 
chapters : the ſame privilege was continued to them 
after the Norman conqueſt, and confitmed by King 
John's charter. Mean while the . Popes, having 
gradually extended their authority, aſſumed the 
wer of beſtowing archbiſhopricks and biſhopficks, 
by way of proviſion, ſometimes on one, and ſome- 
times on another pretext; which is what L have fre- 
quently had occaſion to remark, They would have 
at once eſtabliſhed this rule, that the diſpoſal of all 
the biſhopricks belonged to them by divine right; 
but, meeting with obttacles, they bethought them- 
ſelves of another expedient ; and that was, to get 
poſſeſſion by degrees, in order afterwards to plead 
preſcription. Thus, being at firſt. content with 
maintaining that, on certain occaſions, they had a 
power to fill the vacant ſees, they afterwards frani- 
ed theſe occaſions whenever they pleaſed : in ſhort, 
they multiplied them fo very fall that ſcarcely was 
there a vacant biſhoprick but what they filled by 
way of proviſion. ' Time and Percy? 
confirming them in this prerogative, there was no 
poſſibility to wreſt it from them: thus was the pri- 
vilege of the chapters utterly deſtroyed... 
| Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying in 
1413, the monks of St. Auguſtin choſe Henry Chi- 
cheley, biſhop of St. David's but Pope John 
XXIII annulled the election, | declaring that, for 
this time, he had reſolved to diſpoſe of the archs 
biſhoprick by way of proviſion : Bader to avoid 
diſputes, he made choice of the ſame. Chicheley } 
preſerving thereby his pretended right,: without de- 
triment to the perſon elected. e ee 
But Martin V. uſed not ſuch moderation with 
England. No ſooner was he ſeated in the Papal 
chair, than he magiſterially diſpoſed of all the va- 
| cant ſees, without the laſt regard to privilege of 
chapters. In only two.years he filled, by way of 
proviſion, thirteen biſhopricks in the province of 
Canterbury. It was not with reſpect to the ſees 
alone that England had cauſe to complain of his 
ſaid Holineſs: he diſpoſed likewiſe of every other 
benefice throughout the kingdom, without troubling 
himſelf about either patrons rights or peoples edi- 
fication. The beſt preferments were generally con- 
fered on foreigners, who underſtood not a word ot 
Engliſh, or reſided not in England, and ſometimes 


| i. 


2 Henr y V, 


nephew, Proſpero Colonna, who was but fourteen 
| 7 old, archdeacon. of Canterbury. 
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embaſſadors told him 3 .** That the King their | that no national ſynods could be held withoutThei 
te maſter, purely out of reſpect to the holy See, had | licenſe. Nom, as in theſe ſynods there was but too 
« proceeded by way of requeſt, to which he was | frequent occaſion to inquire/ into the extent of the 
not obliged 3 but, for the future, he would uſe | Papal authority, they were become ſo odious to the 
« his prerogative : that accordingly they had in- Roman court, that the uſe of them was inſenſibly 
tc ſtructions to make a ſolemn proteſtation before laid aſide. Even at this day, in the ſtates which 
ee himſelf and the conclave, if his Sanctity would | have not yet received the reformation, national 
.-- & not give them immediate ſatisfaction.“ I know | councils are no more talked of, or at leaſt fo v 
not what anſwer that Pontif returned; but not long | rarely that it is evident the Popes allow them IT 
after Martin, having tranſlated the biſhop of Lin- reluctance, and not without great difficulty. Of 
coln to the See of York, by way of proviſion, the | this we have in France a late remarkable inſtance, 
chapter refuſed to admit him, and his Holineſs was 11 the tranſactions concerning the famous conſtitu- 
obliged to call in his bull again. | tion Unigenitus of Clement XI. King Lewis XIV, 
In 1438, the univerſity of Oxford complained ; | powerful and formidable as he was, could never ob- 
that church-preferments were beſtowed without any] tain the Pope's leave to call a national council, ex- 
regard to learning or merit: that the colleges were | cept on ſuch terms as rendered it quite impractica- 
thereby become empty, becauſe. there was no need | ble, tho? that monarch's ſole aim was to get the con- 
of ſtudy or learning to be qualified for a bencfice. | ſtitution approved. | | | py 
Whereupon the - convocation, to whom this com- | The article of : ſuch eminent men as flouriſhed in 


-2 


plaint was addreſſed, paſſed a canon; That none the church of England during this century, will not 
te but graduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable long detain us. Indeed, there were cardinals, arch- 
« of benefices.” But this was a weak fence againſt] biſhops, , biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics of very 
the papal power. 8 | I conſiderable note; but it was neither for their piety 
Mean while, tho? the court of Rome made the | nor learning: their poſts at court, their embaſſies, 
apoſtolic authority ſound very high, the Popes met | intrigues of the cabinet, and ſhare in the revolutions 
ſometimes with mortifications. For example ; | in court and kingdom, were the only. particulars 
in the reign of Henry IV, the parliament ordered, | whereby they were diſtinguiſhed. Henry Chiche- 
that the Peter-pence. ſhould be -« = in the | ley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was one of the 
King's hands till the ſchiſm was cloſed. beſt; for which very reaſon he obtained not the ho- 
In the teign of Henry V, the alien priories were] nor of a cardinalate, laviſhly beſtowed on Henry 
ſuppreſſed without aſking the Pope's conſent. Beaufort bulbop of Wincheſter ; on Kemp, Bour- 
| Wager Henry VI, Pope Nicholas V, demand- | chier and Morton, who were leis worthy of it than 
ing an extraordinary ſubſidy of the clergy of Eng- he, had real merit been regarded: but Chicheley 
land, for the holy See's occaſions, King Henry for- wanted one indiſpenſible quality of a cardinal ; 
dad the clergy to grant it. 1 t r namely, to be intirely devoted to the holy See. 
One Vicentini, a nuncio, having made ſome | If there were any learned men beſide theſe, they 
years after a like demand, it was, by the a were ſo only with reſpect to the time they lived in, 
very poſitively rejected. The — * power, for- | when true learning was not much in vogue; and 
merly ſo terrible to the whole church, and Er, and therefore it would be very needleſs to ſpeak of 
yo England, began to be leſs dreaded. I / aig each in particular, ſince their reputation ſcarce out- 
id irreparable damages to St. Peter's ſucceſſors. lived them. Some were noted for their exceſſive 
During the whole tifteenth century, it does not | virulenty againſt the Lollards, and among others 
appear that any national councils were held in Eng- Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury. This prelate, 
land, but only convocations of the clergy, in the | in his funeral ſermon for Ann of Luxemburg, Ri- 
two ecckeſiaſtical provinces of. Canterbury and | chard II's Queen, highly commends her daily read- 
York ; and almoſt the ſole buſineſs of theſe | ing the holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and 
convocations was to perſecute the Lollards: as for | yet, ſome years after, in the reign of Henry IV, 
national ſynods, they were become uſeleſs, ſince the | he, in convocation, condemned all tranſlations of 
Popes had ingroſſed the cognizance of all eccleſia- I the Bible, as moſt pernicious *. FE 
A, there was ſcareity ot perſons eminent in other parts of learning in this rude and illiterate century, ſo was there like- 
wiſe of hiſtorians: - The moſt noted were: | | 
Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a general hiſtory of the affairs of France, Spain, Kc. but chiefly of England. He was born 
in. France, but educated when young in the court of Edward III, and familiarly converſant in that of Richard IT : he wrote in 
French, which waz then the r of England. In the Engliſn edition, publiſhed by fir John Bourchier, at the com- 
mand of Henry VIII, the miſtakes of the French copies are corrected. His account of matters ſeem to be plain and honeſt; 
and perhaps none gives a better of the affairs of Edward. II and Richard II. [. Rapin has made good uſe n 
- - Enguerrand de Mondtreler, and Philip de Commits, ay not improperly be called Froiſſart's cantinuators. They give 3 
faithful and complete "owns of the affairs of England, as far as they are intermixed with, or have any relation to thoſe of 
R Walſing un, 2 Benedi line monk, of St. Albans. His Hiſtoria Brevis, as he names his compendious hiſtory, begins 
at the cloſe of Henry III's reign, where Matthew. Paris conglydes. The relation. he gives is not amiſs; and to him we are in- 
Yebted for many not taken notiee of by any other writer of thoſe times. His Ypodigma Neuſtriz gives account of 
' Normandy, ſtom the time it came firſt into the hands of Rollo and his Danes, down to the . wh car of Henry V, whercin the 
readers will find many 8 5 to be met with. Both theſe works were publiſhed by archbiſhop Parker, in 
printed at Fravefort in 2603s ...... * . 
* Fog ,. a northern, 2 e 3 He n ht tend to the 
proof of che ahcient vaſlalage of; Scotland wn of England ; hearing of a certain old record; in that ki which 
put thi matter paſt diſpute, he went in diſguiſe, with much ado! brought it away, and ſhewed it to Henry V, I, 
35 the lafb 57 chaſe N dedicated his two books of — — Lag — R 8 
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William Canton wan a menial ſervnnt, for thirty years fucceſlively, to Margaret, duchefs of Burgundy, Edward ro7 alter. 
. 05 2 with the ful eden of this _ | ends 1483. Folio, printed 15186. 
ks olle, of Rous, travened over telt part ot and, having made collections out of the librari 
„item he wrote the lte of our King), Which 3s fil ena, in MS, libra 
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The HISTORY of ENGL AND.  Brox MIV. 
Stare of the a high-ſpirited Prince, ſent embaſſadors to Rome | tical affairs z beſide, the leaſt appeal to the Pops State ot, 


urch, to complain both of theſe, and other grievances : | was ſufficient to annul all the; canons. of a councif, Church, . | 
dot Martin V -ſo long delayed his anſwer, that the | On the other hand, the Popes had ©. man — 
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Explication of the GENEALOOGICAL TABLES. 


of Hiſtory are, to bring its readers acquainted with Events, Places, Times, and Perſons. Now, 

if in order to the perfect comprehending a Hiſtory, it is abſolutely requiſite, by means of Geo- 
graphy, to know where lies ſituate the ſcene of action; as allo, by the aſſiſtance of Chronology, to be 
informed when happened the fact we meet with : ſo, moſt indiſputably, it is no leſs neceſſary to have a 
competent knowledge of the principal parties concerned in the ſaid event; which is beſt attained thro? the 
help of Genealogies, whence we not ſeldom diſcover the real cauſes and motives of very intricate occur- 
rences. Moreover, Genealogy has, above Geography and Chronology, this conſiderable advantage 
that, whereas theſe latter only preſent to the mind ſome particular paſſages, every Genealogical Table 
may, in ſome meaſure, be termed a fort of epitomiſed Biography of thoſe perſons whoſe bare names it 
includes, as refreſhing in our memories all the notable events wherein they were actors. 

Notwithſtanding the fancied eaſineſs of making Genealogies, it is far from being fo eaſy to draw them, 
clearly and diſtinctly, in a fixed and conſtant method, which readily ſhews us what we look for. This, 
in the Tables which accompany our Hiſtory, has been carefully indeavored : but it is r the Rea- 
ders ſhould, for their better direction, bear in mind the ſubſequent rules, whereby our Tables are go- 
verned, and rendered very intelligible, viz. | 

1. They are divided by horizontal lines, marked 1, 2, &c. On the firſt line ſtands the name of 
the common ſtock, whole poſterity appear on the other lines. Thus all ſuch as are placed on the fame 
horizontal line, or between the ſame figures, are at equal diſtance, or in the ſame degree from the com- 
mon origin. Hence, by a ſingle glance of the eye, may be ſeen the number of generations from the com- 
mon root, and the degrees of conſanguinity between the deſcendants. For inſtance, in the Table of 
Woden's poſterity, Woden being the common ſtock of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Hengiſt, firſt King of 
Kent, is placed on line 6, whereby is to be underſtood, that Hengiſt is the fifth deſcendant from Woden. 
Afterwards, in the Table of the Kentiſh Kings, Hengiſt is placed on a line marked 6, by which means 
is readily known how many degrees any one of Hengiſt's deſcendants were removed from Woden. 

England, by the Norman conqueſt, ceaſing to be under the Saxon domination, inſtead of Woden, 
William the Conqueror becomes the common root of the Engliſh Kings down to the preſent time. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Genealogy of William the Conquetor, his name ſtands on the line marked 1, to denote 
his being the ſtock whence ſpring all his ſucceſſors. For inſtance, Edward III being in this Table on 
line 9, he is, in the Table of his own poſterity, placed at the ſame number, to ſhew it is only a conti- 
nuition of William the Norman's Genealogy. | 

2. The ſons are always ſtationed according to the order of their birth, from left to right, whereby the 
elder branches are at one view diſtinguiſhed from the younger. The ſame order is not obſerved with 
regard to the daughters, whom we place in the vacancies, that the lines might not run out too far: never- 
theleſs, the elder ſtands always on the left of her younger ſiſter. 

3. The off. ſpring of the fame Prince are fo diſpoſed, that their father is juſt over the middle of them, in 
the line above, which ſaves much trouble and contuſion. 


4. As the ſole end of theſe Genealogical Tables is to facilitate the reading this Hiſtory, ſeveral perſons 
who died young, unmarried, iſſueleſs, &c. are omited. 

5. What greatly contributes towards rendering Genealogies plain and uſeful, is to clog them with as few 
words as poſlible, that the blank ſpaces remain the larger between the names. This is the reaſon the fol- 
lowing abbreviations are made uſe of, as, K for King, Q for Queen, D for Duke, E for Earl, W for 
Wife, d for died. Thoſe names which are in Italic characters, under ſuch as are part of the Genealogy, 
denote the Huſbands or Wives: for inſtance, in the Table of the Kings of Eſſex, ? ri ſig- 


; | Ricula of Kent. 
* nifies that Sledda married Ricula Princeſs of Kent. When two or more names are under one, with 


numbers prefixed, they imply, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. huſband or wife. 
6. Finally: Each King has a number annexed, to denote the order of ſucceſſion, and in what rank each 


ſucceeded to the crown: this is abſolutely neceſſary in the Engliſh ſucceſſion, wherein the order of the 
branches has not always been obſerved. 


F EMW will, we preſume, diſpute the utility of Genealogical Tables in Hiſtory. The four eſſentials 


4 the End of Vol. I. 


